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Apocrypha:  B.  Pick,  The  Apocryphal  Acts,  Chicago, 
1909. 

Arabia:  U.  Chauvin,  Bibliographie  des  ouvragea 
Arabes  ou  relatifs  aux  Arabes  pMiis  dans 
VEurope  chretienne  de  1810  A  1886,  XI. 
Mahomet f  Leipsic,  1909. 

Architecture:   E.  H.  Day,  Gothic  Architecture  in 
England,  Oxford,  1909. 
I.  B.  S.  Holbom,  An  Introduction  to  the  Archi- 
tectures of  European  Religions,  Edinburgh, 
1909. 

Armenia:  L.  Arpee,  The  Armenian  Awakening, 
Chicago,  1909. 

Atonement:  W.  L.  Walker,  The  Gospel  of  Record 
ciliation  or  Atonement,  Edinburgh,  1909. 

Bible  Text:   J.  Drummond,  The  Transmission  of 

the  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  London,  1909. 
E.  Kautsch,  Die  Evangelienzitate  des  Origens, 

Leipsic,  1909. 
W.  O.  E.  Oesterley,  Our  Bible  Text;  same  Re- 

cenUy  discovert  Bible  Documents,  London, 

1909. 
Biblical  Introduction:   F.   E^gger,  Absolute  oder 

relative  Wahrheit  der  heiligen  Schrift  t    Dog- 

matisch'kritische   Untersuchung   einer  neuen 

Theorie,  Brixen,  1909. 
A.   S.   Geden,   Outlines  of  Introduction  to  the 

Hebrew  Bible,  London,  1909. 
E.   Jacquier,   Histoire  des  livres  du  Nouveau 

Testament,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1904-1909. 
A.  S.  Peake,  A  Critical  Introduction  to  the  New 

Testament,  London,  1909. 
T.  Zahn,  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (Eng. 

transl.  under  the  direction  .  .  .  of  M.  W. 

Jacobus,  assisted  by  C.  S.  Thayer),  3  vob., 

Edinburgh,  1909. 

BiBUCAL  Theology:    W.   T.   Adeney,    The  New 

Testament  Doctrine  of  Christ,  Edinburgh,  1909. 

J.  Stalker,  The  Ethic  of  Jesus  according  to  the 

Synoptic  Gospels,  London,  1909. 
G.  Westphal,  Jahwes    Wohnstdtten    nach   den 
Anschauungen  der  alien  Hebrder,  Giessen,  1908. 

Bona  Ventura:   E.  Lutz,  Die  Psychologic  Bonaven- 

turas,  Monster,  1909. 
Bowne,  B.  p.:  Studies  in  Christianity,  Boston,  1909. 

Brooks,  P.:  In  Heavenly  Heretics,  by  L.  P.  Powell, 
New  York,  1909. 

Bushnell,  H.:  In  Heavenly  Heretics,  by  L.  P.  Pow- 
ell, New  York,  1909, 

Caten-s:  O.  Lang,  Die  Catene  des  Vaticanus  Gr.  72 
zum  ersten  Korintherbrief,  Leipsic,  1909. 


Challoner,  R.:  E.  H.  Burton,  The  Life  and  Times 

of  Bishop   Challoner   {1691-1781),   2    vols., 

New  York,  1909. 
Channing,  W.  E.:    In  Heavenly  Heretics,  by  L.  P. 

PoweU,  New  York,  1909. 
China:    J.  Ross,  The  Original  Religion  of  China, 

Edinburgh,  1909. 
W.  A.  Tatchell,  Medical  Missions  in  China  in 

Connection    vrith    the    Wesleyan    Methodist 

Church,  London,  1909. 
J.  Webster,  The  Revival  in  Manchuria,  London, 

1909. 
Christian    Socialism:     C.    B.    Thompson,     The 

Churches  and  the  Wage  Earners,  London,  1909. 
W.  Rauschenbusch,  Christianity  and  the  Social 

Crisis,  New  York,  1907. 
Christmas:  F.Kep^l,  Christmas  in  Art;  theNatith 

Uy  as  depicted  by  Artists  in  the  16th  and  16th 

Centuries,  New  York,  1909. 
H.  W.  Mabie,  The  Book  of  Christmas,  New  York, 

1909. 
Church  History:    H.  M-  Gwatkin,  Early  Churdi 

History  to  A.  D,  SIS,  2  vols.,  London,  1909. 
L.  Ragg,  The  Church  of  the  AposOes,  New  York, 

1909. 
Church,  R.  W.:    D.  C.  Lathbuiy,  Dean  Churdi, 

London,  1909. 
Comparative  Religion:   G.  Foucart,  La  MHhode 

comparative    dans    Vhistoire   des    Religions, 

Pans.  1909. 
S.  Reinach,  Orpheus,  Histoire  GhUrale  des  re- 

ligions,  Paris,  1909;    Eng.   transl.,   Orpheus, 

London,  1909. 
Covenanters:    A.  Smellie,  Men  of  the  Covenant, 

London,  1903,  7th  ed.,  1909. 

Creation:   D.  L.  Holbrook,  Panorama  of  Creation, 
Philadelphia,  1909. 
E.   O.  James,  God*s  Eight  Days  of  Creation, 
London,  1909. 

Denney,  J. :  Jesus  and  the  Gospel,  New  York,  1909. 

Disciples  of  Christ:  J.  H.  Garrison,  The  Story  of 
a  Century.  A  brief  historical  Sketch  and  fc'ar- 
position  of  the  Religious  Movement  inaugu- 
rated by  Thomas  and  Alexander  Campbell, 
St.  Louis,  1909. 

DoDs,  M. :  Footsteps  in  the  Path  of  Life,  New  York, 
1909. 

Druids:  W.  F.  Tamblyn,  in  Am.  Hist.  Rev.,  Oct., 
1909,  pp.  21-36  (gathers  scattered  references). 

Edwards,  J.,  the  Elder:  In  Heavenly  Heretics,  by 
L.  P.  Powell,  New  York,  1909. 
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Ethics:   R.  L.  Ottley,  Christian  Ideas  and  Ideals , 

London,  1909. 
H.  H.  Scullard,  EaHy  Christian  Ethics  in  the 

West,  London,  1909. 
Everett,  C.  C:    Theism  and  the  Christian  Faith, 

New  York,  1909. 
Faith:  W.  R.  Inge,  Faith,  London,  1909. 
FicHTB,  J.  G.:   A  biopaphical  introduction,  by  E. 

Ritchie,  is  pre&ed  to  the  Vocation  of  Man, 

Chicago,  1906. 
FiNDLAY,  G.  G.:  FeUaiDship  in  the  Life  Eternal,  New 

York,  1909. 
Forsyth,  P.  T.:    The  Cruciality  of  the  Cross,  New 

York,  1909. 
France:  J.  W.  Thompson,  The  Wars  of  Religion  in 

France,  1669-76,  Chicago,  1909. 
Francis    of   Assisi:     A.    Goffin,    Saint   Francois 

d' Assise  dans  la  Ugende  et  dans  Vart  primitifs 

italiens,  Brussels,  1909. 
French  Revolution:    P.  de  La  Gorce,  Histoire 

reliffieuse  de  la  rhxjlution  fran^ise,   Paris, 

1909. 
Galilee:   E.  W.  G.  Masterman,  Studies  in  Galilee, 

Chicago,  1909. 
Gardiner,  S.  :  In  Typical  English  Churchmen,  by  J. 

Gairdner,  London,  1909. 
Geil,  W.  E.:   The  Great  Wall  of  China,  New  York, 

1909. 
Gerhardt,  p.  :  Two  new  eds.  of  the  poems  are  by 

W.  Nelle,  Hamburg,  1907,  and  W.  Tttmpel, 

GQtersioh,  1907. 
Gladden,  W.:  Recollections  of  Washington  Gladden, 

Boston,  1909. 
God:     J.    Warschauer,    Problems    of   Immanence. 

Studies  critical  and  constructive,  London,  1909. 
GosPEi^:   V.  H.  Stanton,  The  Gospels  as  Historical 

Documents,   part   2,    The  Synoptic   Gospels, 

London,  1909. 
Hammurabi:    Hammurabis  Gesetz,  Germ,    transl., 

by  J.  Kohler  and  A.  Ungnad,  Leipsic,  1909. 
Hawaiian  Islands:    S.  Dibble,  A  History  of  the 

Sandwich  Islands,  Geveland,  1909. 
Hebrew  Language  and  Literature:  J.  W.  Roth- 
stein,   Grundzuge  des  hebrOischen  Rhythmus 

und    seiner    Formenbildung    nebst    lyrischen 

Texten  mU  kritischen   Kommentar,   Leipsic, 

1909. 
Hellenism:    W.   Otto,   Priester  und   Tempel  im 

heUenistischen  Aegypten,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1908. 
Herbert,  G.:  Add  to  bibliograpv,  English  Works, 

newly  arranged  ...  by   G.  H.    Palmer,  3 

vols.,  Boston,  1905. 
Herrmann,   J.  G.  W.:    English    transl.    of   Der 

Verkehr,  with  title  Communion  of  the  Chris- 
tian with  God,  London,  1895,  New  York,  1907. 
Hexateuch:    J.  Skinner,  Genesis,  Edinburgh  and 

New  York,  1909. 
Holy  Spirit:  H.  B.  Swete,  The  Holy  Spirit  in  the 

New  Testament,    A  Study  in  primitive  Chris- 
tian Teaching,  London,  1909. 
Home  Missions:  A.  F.  Beard,  A  Crusade  of  Brother- 
hood; a  History  of  the  American  Missionary 

Association,  Boston,  1909. 
H.  P.  Douglass,  Christian  Reconstruction  in  the 

South,  Boston,  1909. 
HoMiLETics:  F.  E.  Cartor,  Preaching,  London,  1909. 
Huguenots:  See  France,  above. 
HuLSEAN  Lectures:  J.  N.  Figgis,  The  Gospel  and 

Human  Needs.     Being  the  Hulsean  Lectures 

for  1908-09,  London,  1909. 


Htmnolooy:    Eveline  W.  Brainerd,  Great  Hymns 

of  the  Middle  Ages,  New  York,  1909. 
Idealism:    C.  Werner,  Aristote  et  VidMisme  ptato- 
nicien,  Paris,  1909. 

W.  R.  B.  Gibson,  God  with  us.     A  Study  in 
Religious  Idealism,  New  York,  1909. 
Immortality:    C.  Lombroso,  After  Death— Whatt 

Boston,  1909. 
India:  Linguistic  Survey  of  India.  V.,  3.  Tibeto- 
Burman  Family.  Part  1.  General  Intro- 
duction, Specimens  of  the  Tibetan  Dialects, 
the  Himalayan  Dialects,  and  the  North  Assam 
Group,  comp.  and  ed.  by  G.  A.  Grierson, 
Calcutta,  1909. 
iNBCRipnoNs:  C.  Wessely,  Studienzur  Palaeograjphie 
und  Papyruskunde,  vol.  viii.,  Leipsic,  1908. 

M.  H.  Pognon,  Inscriptions  s^nitiques  de  la 
Syrie,  de  la  M/sopotamie,  Paris,  1908. 

G.  M6ller,  Hieratische  Paldographie,  Leipsic, 
1909. 

M.  von  Oppenheim,  Inschri/ten  aus  Syrien, 
Mesopotamien  und  Kleinasien,  gesammelt  aujf 
der  Forschungsreise  des  Jahres  1899,  Leipsic, 
1909. 
Inspiration  and  Revelation:  Revelation  and  Inn 
spiration,  London,  1909. 

T.  H.  Sprott,  Modem  Study  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  Inspiration,  London,  1909. 
Investiture:   E.  Bemheim,  Quellen  zur  Geschichte 
des  Investiturstreites,  Leipsic,  1907. 

J.  Drehmann,  Papst  Leo  IX  und  die  Simonie. 
Ein  Beitrag  zur  UrUersuchung  der  Vorge- 
schichte  des  Investiturstreites,  Leipsic,  1908. 

A.  Schamagl,  Der  Beariff  der  Investitur  in 
den  QueUSfi  und  der  Literatur  des  Investitur- 
streites, Stuttgart,  1908. 
Irenaeus:  p.  Beauzart,  Essai  sur  la  th^ologie 
d^Ir&n^e.  Etudes  d^histoire  des  dogmes,  Paris, 
1908. 
Isaiah:  G.  H.  Box,  The  Book  of  Isaiah,  London, 
1908. 

F.  Feldmann,  Der  Knecht  Gottes  in  Isaias  Kap. 
40-66, Freiburg,  1907. 

E.   Sellin,    Das   Rdtsel  des  deuterojesjanischen 
Buches,  Leipsic,  1908. 
Israel,  History  of:  A.  M.  Hyamson,  A  History  of 
the  Jews  in  England,  London,  1908. 

C.  H.  H.  Wright,  Light  from  Egyptian  Papyri 
on  Jewish  History  before  Christ,  London,  1908. 

A.  Alt,  Israel  und  Aegypten,  Leipsic,  1909. 

A.  Buchler,  The  Political  and  Social  Leaders  of 
the  Jewish  Community  of  Sepphoris  in  tne 
Second  and  Third  Centuries,  London,  1909. 

W.  Caspari,  Aufkommen  und  Krise  des  israelr 
iiischen  Konigtums  urUer  David,  Berlin,  1909. 

T.  K.  Cheyne,  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  King- 
dom of  Judah,  London,  1908. 

S.  Funk,  Die  Juden  in  Babylonien  200-600,  vol. 
ii.,  Berlin,  1908. 

S.  Oppenheim,  The  Early  History  of  the  Jews  in 
New  York,  1667-1664,  in  Publications  of  the 
American  Jewish  Historical  Society,  New 
York,  1909. 

S.  Poznanski,  The  Karaite  Literary  Opponents 
ofSaadiah  Gaon,  London,  1908. 

S.  Schechter,  Some  Aspects  of  Rabbinic  The- 
ology, London,  1909. 

N.  Slouschz,  Jud^o-Berhcres.  Recherches  sur 
les  origines  des  juifs  et  du  judaisme  en  Afrique, 
Paris,  1909. 
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Jacob  (James)  of  Vitry:  Jacob  von  Vitryy  LA^n 
und  Werke^  in  Beitrdge  zur  KuUurgeachichie 
des  Mittelalters  und  der  Renaissance,  ed.  W. 
Goetz,  Leipsic,  1909. 

Jainism:  Hem  Chandra  Suri,  Yogosastrctmf  in 
Sanakrit,  ed.  Muni  Maharaya  Sri  Dharma- 
vigay,  vol.  i.,  part  1,  Calcutta,  1907. 

J.4ME8,  Epistle  of:  J.  Belzer,  Die  Epistel  der  heil. 
Jakobus,  Freiburg,  1909. 

Japan:  M.  Steichen,  The  Christian  Daimyos:  A  Cen- 
tury of  Religious  and  PolUioal  History  in 
Japan  (1549-1660),  Tokyo,  1909. 
N.  0.  Munro,  Prehistoric  Japan,  London,  1908. 

Jeremiah:   Commentary  of  R.  Tobia  B.  Elieser  on 

Echah.     Edited  for  the  first  time  from  the 

MSS,  at  Cambndqef  Oxford^  and  Munich  by 

A.  W,  Greenup,  Hebrew  Text,  London,  1909. 

C.    H.    Comill,    Das    Buch    Jeremia    erkldrt, 

Leipsic,  1905. 
M.  LOhr,  Die  Klagelieder  des  Jeremias  ubersetzt 
und  erklart,  Freiburg,  1908. 

Jerusalem:  C.  R.  Conder,  The  City  of  Jerusalem, 
London,  1909. 
D'  S.  Margoliouth,  Cairo,  Jerusalem  and  Da- 
mascus; three  chief  Cities  of  the  Egyptian  Sul- 
tans, New  York,  1908. 
C.  Monunert,  Der  Teich  Beihesda  zu  Jerusalem 
und  das  Jerusalem  des  PUgers  von  Bordeaux, 
Leipaic,  1907. 


Jesuits:  P.  T.  Venturi,  Storia  deUa  Comoagnia  di 
Oesu  in  Italia;  vol.  i.,  La  vita  retigwsa  in 
ItaHa  durante  la  prima  eta  dell*  ordine,  con 
appendice  di  documenti  inediti,  Milan,  1909. 

Job:  Book  of  Job  ;  Introduction  by  G.  K,  Chesterton, 
New  York,  1909. 

John  the  Apostle:  R.  Law,  The  Tests  of  Life:  a 
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SYSTEM  OF  TRANSLITERATION 


The  following  syBtem  of  transliteration  has  been  used  for  Hebrew : 

{(  =  *  or  omitted  at  the 

beginning  of  a  word. 
2l  =  b 


a  =  bh  or  b 

a  =  g 

3  =  gh  or  g 

^  =  d 

1  =  dh  or  d 

n  =  h 

1  =  w 


n  =  b 

i  =  y 
3  =  k 
3  =  kh  or  k 

!.  =  i 

D  =  in 

D  =  8 


B  =  p 

fi  =  ph  or  p 

n  =  r 
b  =  fl 
fi^  =  8h 

n  =  t 

n  =  th  or  t 


The  vowels  are  transcribed  by  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  without  attempt  to  indicate  quantity  or  quality.  Armbic 
and  other  Semitic  languages  are  transliterated  according  to  the  same  system  as  Hebrew.  Greek  is 
written  with  Roman  characters,  the  common  equivalents  being  used. 


KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 

When  the  pronunciation  is  self-evident  the  titles  are  not  respelled;  when  by  mere  division  and  accen- 
tuation it  can  be  shown  sufficiently  clearly  the  titles  have  been  divided  into  syllables,  and  the  accented 
syllables  indicated. 

iu        as  in  duration 

c  =  k    "    "    cat 

ch         "    "   cfcurch 

cw  =  qu  as  in  queea 

dh  m    "  "  the 

f  "  "  fancy 

g  (hard)  "  "  ^o 

H  "  "  locA  (Scotch) 

hw  («*)  "  "  why 


'  In  aooented  syllablet  only ;  fn  onaooented  ayllables  It  approximates  the  aound  of  e  In  o?er.    The  letter  n«  with  a  <]ot 
beneaita  It,  IncUcatea  the  sound  of  n  as  In  ink.    Nasal  n  (as  In  French  words)  is  rendered  n. 
« In  German  and  French  names  0  approximates  the  sound  of  u  in  dune. 


a 

as  in  sofa 

a 

"  "  orm 

a 

"  "  at 

& 

"  "  fore 

e 

"  "  pen* 

6 

"  "  fate 

i 

"  "  tin 

1 

"  "  machine 

0 

"  "  obey 

0 

"   "  DO 

e 

as 

m 

not 

e 

<i 

tt 

nor 

u 

tt 

it 

full* 

a 

it 

tt 

rule 

u 

it 

ft 

but 

0 

it 

tt 

bum 

oi 

tt 

tt 

pine 

ou 

tt 

tt 

out 

ei 

tt 

tt 

oil 

ia 

1* 

tt 

few 

THE  NEW  SOHAFF-HERZOG 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE 


nilfOCEIfTS.  FEAST  OF  THE  HOLY:  A  chtirch 
f^tival  in  honor  of  the  children  skin  by  Herod  in 
Belhlehem  (Matt-  ii.  16r'18).  They  w-ere  very  eiirly 
ri^garded  aa  Christian  martyrs,  as  Irens^ua,  Ter- 
tullian,  Cyprian,  aDd  many  later  authors  apeak  of 
them  in  that  way.  At  what  time  the  fe^ival  be- 
came oonunonly  celebrated  is  not  known*  In  the 
fifth  oentury  the  holy  innocents  were  commemorated 
in  connection  with  the  adoration  of  the  Magi  at 
the  feast  of  Epiphany.  The  Carthaginian  calendar, 
edited  by  MabiUon  from  a  manuscript  of  the 
seventh  century,  has  the  entry  opposite  Dec.  28 
**  (the  day)  of  the  holy  children  slain  by  Herod." 
This  day  is  still  kept  by  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Episcopal  churches,  but  the  Greek 
Churdi  observes  Dec.  2i*.  Iti  course  of  time  the 
feast  received  an  octave.  (A.  Ha  tick.) 

In  the  Saturnalia  (II,,  4,  11)  of  Macrobius, 
the  Roman  writer  in  the  fifth  century,  is  this 
anecdote:  **  When  he  (Augustus)  heard  that 
among  the  boys  whom  in  Syria  Herotl,  the  king 
of  the  Jews,  had  ordered  to  be  killed  there 
wtre  infants  of  two  ye-ars  and  under,  he  exclaimed: 
•  1  had  rather  be  a  pig  of  Herod's  than  a  son/  *' 
As  the  Saturnalia  contains  many  anecdotes  which 
cany  with  them  indubitable  evidence  of  being  of 
eoti temporary  origin,  there  is  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  this  one  was  the  creation  of  a  time 
subsequent  to  Augustus ,  but  every  probability 
tliat  it,  too,  was  contemporary,  and  so  is  an  inci- 
dental, undesigned,  but  striking  witness  to  the 
iTQthfuhieas  of  the  Gospel  story.  E,  G,  Sihlj:r. 
Buuo(au.niT:  Biagham,  Onffines,  XX, »  vii,  12;    J.  a  W. 

Ausuflti.    DtmkwQrdigk&iten,   i.   304   sqq,,    Letpaic,    1817; 

P.  Gyaranser.  L'A  nnM  lUur^u^,  I  366  oqq.,  PftriA.  ISSO; 

W.  £.  Addis  and  T.  Arnold,  Catkotie  /Kdimnr,  pp.  497- 

48^  l^Ddun.  1003;  G,  Wissowik.  AnaUeta  Maentnana,  id 

iitrmu,  rvi.  ^W  sqq. 

iirouTSiTioif. 

t  Ici  the  Older  Cburdi. 
fL  Tbf  Inquklfion  in  the  Middle  Agen. 
OrBani cation  &dc!  Compcitenoe  (f  1), 
RalatWn  to  th«  SeeiUsr  Powvfs  (§3). 
In  Italy  (I  3). 
Franc*  (f  4). 
Spain  >|  bh 

Germany,  the  Xeiberl&od».  and  England  (}  6), 
nZ.  The  Inqiiintion  and  the  Counter-Reformatioo. 
The  Rrfocmation  Soppreiwied  m  Italy  (f  1), 
lo  9paia  sad  the  Xetberland«  (fi  2). 

L  la   €b#   Older   Church:  The    Inquisition    (/n- 
^MiwMg  karMca  pravitatut)  or   the   "  Holy  Office  ** 
{S^mium  tffficium)  is  the  name  of  the  spiritual  court 
VL— 1 


of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  the  detection 
and  punishment  of  those  whose  opinions  differ 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  It  was  a  com- 
paratively late  outgrowth  of  ancient  ecclesiastical 
discipline.  "  In  the  primitive  Church  there  was 
no  arrangement  that  could  have  borne  even  a  re- 
mote resemblance  to  the  Inquisition.  .  ,  The  whole 
instinct  and  the  prevailing  cast  of  thought  of 
Christendom  in  the  first  four  centuries  was  opposed  to 
compulsion  in  religious  affairs."  (J.  J.  I.  von  D5llin- 
ger,  Kleinere  iSchriften,  p.  295,  Stuttgart,  18^.)  The 
institution  of  "  elder  for  repentance  "  (see  Pkni- 
tentiahy),  which  occurs  in  the  third  century, 
bears  quite  a  dilTerent  clmracter,  as  the  very  name 
denotes.  Of  course  deviations  in  the  sphere  of 
Christian  doctrine  were  combated,  but  hardily 
with  other  than  spirit ual  weapons;  and  this  prac- 
tise continued  until  Theodosius  (d,  395),  before  a 
Christian  emt>eror  found  it  advisable  to  impose  an 
ultimate  death  penalty  on  (Manichean)  hereny. 
Chrysostom  repudiated  such  action:  "It  b  not 
right  to  put  a  heretic  to  death,  since  an  implacable 
war  would  be  brought  into  the  world  '^  {Hom^  x\\L 
on  Matt,  xiii*  24-30);  and  still  in  the  neighborhood 
of  450  the  church  historian  Socrates  characterised 
persecution  for  heresy  as  foreign  to  the  orthodox 
Church.  Nevertheless,  in  the  meantime  Augustine, 
in  his  conflict  with  the  Donatists,  had  set  up  the 
contrary  doctrine  in  the  Went  and  had  recommended 
compulsion  as  well  as  penalties  against  heretics 
(Eput.  xciii.,  clxxxv.),  though  he  did  not  approve 
the  death  penalty.  Six  centuriea  more  passed 
before  the  theory  of  religious  compulsion  and  of  the 
violent  extirpation  of  heresy  came  to  have  universal 
validity,  although  Pope  Leo  L  {Eput,  xv,,  ad 
Titrribium)  had  approved  it  in  the  fifth  century. 
This  long  season  of  comparative  tolerance  is  the 
more  impressive  in  view  of  the  circumstance  that 
in  Italy  under  East  Gothic  and  Lombard  ruir, 
Catholics  and  Arians  lived  whole  centuries  in  close 
proximity,  or  even  logether  (as  in  Ravenna).  The 
impulse  to  more  severe  methods  came  from  the 
decision  that  the  numerous  remnants  of  paganism 
must  be  finally  rooted  out;  and  certain  measures 
in  this  direction  were  devised  by  the  C^rolijigian 
legislation  (Capitularia  Caroli  Magni  of  769  and 
813).  The  beginnings  of  episcopal  inquisition  are 
thus  to  be  sought  in  the  synodal  courts  for  inves- 
tigations with  reference  to  heresy  (see  Synodal 
Courts;  and  cf.  P.  Hinschius,  Kaiholische^  Kirchm- 
recht,  v.  427,  Berlin,  1895). 


Inauisition 
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n.  The  Iiiquisition  in  the  Middle  Ages:  By  the 
terms  of  their  negotiations  at  Verona  in  1184|  Pope 

Lucius  III.   and   Emperor  Frederick 

z.  Organi-  Barbarossa  converted  the  episcopal  in- 

zationand  quisition  into  a  imiversal  institution, 

Competence,  to  be  imconditionally  supported  by  the 

temporal  power.  Tliis  was  the  period 
when  a  new  and  dangerous  doctrine,  conmiingling 
Christian  and  pagan  elements  in  the  manner  of  the 
ancient  Gnostic  speculations,  diffused  itself  by  way 
of  the  East,  and  lent  its  aid  to  popular  religious 
antagonism  that  was  constantly  inflamed  by  the 
conditions  of  the  worldly  fashioned  hierarchy 
(manifested  by  the  Patarenes,  Arnold  of  Brescia, 
the  Waldenses,  and  others) .  *  By  1 1 79,  the  followers 
of  the  new  doctrine  had  become  so  numerous,  es- 
pecially in  southern  France  (see  New  Manicheans) 
that  Alexander  III.  urged  the  plan  of  suppressing 
them  forcibly.  Innocent  III.  (d.  1216)  organized 
a  systematic  religious  war  against  them;  and  among 
the  agencies  everywhere  employed  were  the  epis- 
copal inquisitions,  with  their  modes  of  operation 
guaranteed  by  the  agreement  at  Verona  and  the 
ready  support  of  all  temporal  tribunals.  However, 
this  form  of  the  Inquisition  appeared  even  to  Hon- 
orius  III.  (d.  1227)  subject  to  obstruction,  and  not 
swift  or  comprehensive  enough  in  its  workings,  for 
want  of  centralization.  He  and  his  successor, 
Gregory  IX.,  grasped  the  entire  procedure  in  a 
single  hand,  thus  creating  the  new  form  of  papal 
inquisition,  which  now  received  the  specific  name 
of  Sanctum  officium  in  distinction  from  the  epis- 
copal office.  The  most  exact  information  as  to  this 
institution  is  furnished  by  Eymerich's  Directarium. 
The  officers  are  accountable  directly  to  the  pope. 
It  is  not  the  bishop  who  stands  at  their  head,  but 
the  grand  inquisitor,  who  is  reinforced  with  notaries, 
oonsultors  on  the  judicial  side,  servants  and  attend- 
ants of  every  sort  (e.g.,  jailers)  on  the  practical  side. 
In  the  Venetian  Republic,  each  case  was  tried  with 
a  supplementary  attendimce  of  three  "  learned  in 
heresy,''  who  safeguarded  the  interests  of  the  State. 
The  new  institution  was  accorded  important  priv- 
ileges, in  fact,  full  power  in  the  ecclesiastical  prov- 
ince; the  officers,  being  commissioned  by  the  pope 
directly,  were  independent  of  the  bishops,  and, 
protected  by  high  prerogatives,  were  inviolable  and 
immune.  All  their  privileges  were  newly  confirmed 
to  them  in  1458  by  the  bull  Injunctum  nobia,  and 
again  in  1570  by  the  constitution  SacrosandoB 
RomancB  ecdesice.  After  the  Dominican  order  had 
arisen  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  its  adherents 
had  shown  themselves  exceptionally  qualified,  the 
office  was  transferred  to  them  especially,  though  not 
to  the  exclusion  of  members  of  other  orders.  The 
inquisitors'  official  powers  were  great,  including 
sentence  of  excommunication  and  interdict,  sus- 
pension of  those  under  suspicion,  and  adjudication 
of  all  sorts  of  Exemption  (q.v.).     The  trial  pro- 


*  There  is  no  evidence  that  Arnold  of  Brescia  or  the  Wal- 
denses commingled  pagan  elements  with  Christian.  On  the 
contrary,  they  oomhated  with  the  utmost  decision  the  pagan 
elements  that  had  been  incorporated  in  the  doctrines  and 
practise  of  the  dominant  Church  They  appear  to  have  been 
absolutely  free  from  Maniohean  or  Gnostic  tendencies. 
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oeedings  were  held  either  in  special  court  rooms  or 
in  the  official  diocesan  court.  For  the  trial  in  its 
different  stages,  for  the  imposition  of  the  penalty, 
and  the  like,  the  most  exact  prescriptions  are 
extant,  and  these  were  continually  supplemented 
as  occasion  demanded.  But  for  all  the  exceedingly 
detailed  form  of  procedure,  much  was  left  to  the 
inquisitor's  discretion.  The  new  papal  tribunal 
encroached  in  various  ways  upon  the  sphere  of  the 
episcopal  inquisition,  and  conflicts  of  jurisdiction 
arose,  which  the  popes  did  not  always  find  it  easy 
to  adjust,  because,  in  any  case,  the  episcopal  in- 
quisition was  not  to  be  abrogated.  Neverthe- 
less, in  a  critical  case,  the  higher  authority  was 
lodged  in  the  inquisitor,  and  his  executive  scope  was 
more  extended  than  that  of  the  episcopal  officiab. 
Charges  of  heresy  against  bishops,  and  even  nuncios, 
were  subject  to  the  papal  inquisitors. 

The  unconditional  support  of  the  secular  arm 
was  invoked  for  the  papal  inquisition  by  virtue  of 
the  Veronese  agreement  (though  this 
2.  Rela-  was  not  properly  made  for  that  end). 
tk>n  to  the  The  secular  arm  was  "  executor,"  or 
Secular  "  minister  "  of  the  inquisition.  The 
Powers,  popes  constantly  strove  to  get  the  co- 
operation of  the  secular  powers  em- 
bodied in  state  laws,  municipal  statutes,  and  the  like. 
To  this  end  Innocent  IV.,  in  the  bull  Ad  exstirpanda, 
conceded  to  the  State  a  portion  of  the  property  to 
be  confiscated;  and  the  State  in  return  assumed 
the  odium  and  burden  of  inflicting  the  penalty, 
even  to  capital  execution,  if  need  were.  The  fint 
instance  of  an  execution  imder  imputation  of  heresy 
was  supplied  in  385  by  the  usurper  liaximua  (see 
Priscillian) — an  event  by  no  means  approved  by 
Augustine.  While  the  Veronese  agreement  left  the 
question  open,  King  Peter  of  Aragon,  as  early  as 
1197,  threatened  the  death  penalty  against  heretics 
who  did  not  submit  to  the  decree  of  expulsion;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century  this  threat  was 
enforced  in  the  widest  terms.  Even  the  Eknperor 
Frederick  II.,  "  free-thinking  "  man  though  he  was 
reputed  to  be,  decreed  the  death  penalty  for  Louk 
bardy  in  1224;  for  Sicily  in  1230;  and,  with  Greg- 
ory IX.,  for  Rome  in  1231.  The  sentence  itself  was 
determined,  as  might  be  expected,  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical (papal)  court;  whereupon  the  execution  was 
committed  to  the  temporal  authorities.  Hence  it 
b  possible  for  certain  apologists  of  the  Roman 
Church  to  urge  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  never 
shed  blood  (cf.  Die  Selbsibiographte  dea  CardinaU 
BeUarminSy  ed.  J.  J.  I.  von  DoUinger  and  F.  H. 
Reusch,  pp.  233  sqq.,  Bonn,  1887). 

This  new  form  of  the  Inquisition  was  now  made 

effective  with  iron  strictness  in  Italy,  France,  the 

Netherlands,  and- England.    In  Italy, 

3.  In  Italy,  which,    especially   in   the  north    and 

central  regions,  was  honeycombed  with 

heresy,  the  situation  was  managed  by  Innocent  III. 

At  Viterbo,  for  example,  proceedings  were  instituted 

with  unexampled  severity  against  the  Paterenes  in 

1207    (cf.   Muratori,   Rerum   Italxcarum  taripiaret,' 

iii.,   1,    Milan,   1723).     The   civil   strife  that  was 

stirred  up  led  repeatedly — as  at  Viterbo  in  1265, 

in  Parma,  1277 — to  the  expulsion  of  the  inquisitors; 

they  were  even  slain,  as  Peter  Martyr  at  Verona  in 
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1245,  who  thus  became  the  saint  of  the  Inqubition. 
**  But  this  occasioned  frightful  vengeance  .  ,  .  If 
the  oompkints  became  too  loud,  a  pope  did  indeed 
now  and  then  ser%^e  a  note  of  reproof  on  the  inquis- 
itor; but  it  does  not  appear  that  so  much  as  one 
pope  wished  to  lop  the  institution's  rankest  out- 
crops" (D6llmger,  ut  sup.).  For  the  detailed  pro- 
cedure, cf.  Lea,  vol.  ii.,  chap.  iv.  A  special  arrange- 
ment prevailed  at  Venice  in  the  interest  of  the 
Slate,  but  a  milder  policy  in  this  case  was  excep- 
tional. Moreover^  the  pope  appointe<l  the  inquis- 
itor whom  the  Senate  classed  as  an  officer  of  the 
State  by  granting  him  a  "  provision  "  or  iiabry; 
and  the  extent  of  his  influence  on  the  *'  learned  in 
heresy  "  depended  entirely  on  the  Roman  Curia's 
influence  over  the  Senate  itself. 

In  France  the  Inquisition's  most  appalling  opera- 
tion  began   in   the   thirteenth   century   (see   New 

Manickeans,     II.;     Innocent    III.), 
4*  France,   and  did   not   reach  an   end   with  the 

annihilation  of  the  Albigenaes,  The 
people  endured  the  yoke  with  extreme  reluctance; 
in  1242  a  desperately  goaded  multitude  assailed  the 
inquisitors  in  the  territory  of  A\ignon,  (Those 
then  slain  i^-ere  canonized  by  Pius  IX.  in  Sept., 
1866;  and  he  did  tlie  same  thing,  in  the  year  follow- 
ing, for  the  atrocious  Spani'sin  inquisitor,  Pedro 
Arbues.)  The  attitude  of  the  French  kings  to  the 
Inquisition  shows  various  phases.  Louis  IX.  (Saint 
Louis)  promulgated  a  mandate  in  1228  which  binds 
the  temporal  sovereignty  to  imconditional  collabora- 
tion with  the  Inquisition;  on  the  other  hand,  Philip 
the  Fair  decreed,  in  1290,  that  due  circumspection 
should  be  observed  in  the  matter  of  arresting 
alleged  heretics.  The  violent  reactions  of  the 
tortured  people  and  various  royal  edicts  had  at 
last  their  effect;  and  in  time  the  complete  revolu- 
tion brought  forth  by  the  Great  Schism  and  the 
growing  independence  of  the  French  nation  made 
an  end  of  the  Inquisition  in  France  sooner  than  in 
other  lands. 

Meanwhile  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  blossomed  out 
with  peculiar  fulness.    It  is,  to  be  sure,  an  error  to 

ascribe   t4>  it,    with   Ilefele    (Cardiruit 
5.  Spain.     Ximemz,  Tubingen,  1844)  and  Eanke, 

the  character  of  a  royal  court  of  justice; 
for,  as  the  Jesuits  Grisar  and  Orti  y  Lara  prove, 
it  is  altogether  ecclesiastical,  having  only  certain 
special  state  privileges  and  a  certain  influence  being 
allowed  the  king  in  the  choice  of  inquisitors.  It 
developed  from  the  thirteenth  century,  on  the 
liaekgnnind  of  persecution  of  Moors  and  Jews. 
Prior  to  the  sixteenth  century,  ita  principal  opera- 
tion was  against  the  Maranos  or  alleged  converts 
from  Judaism  to  Christianity.  The  inquisitor- 
general,  Tomas  de  Torquemada  (q.v.)»  appointed 
by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  outdid  all  precedents  in  the 
way  of  executions  and  confiscations;  it  was  under 
him,  in  Saragossa,  that  Arbues  came  to  his  bloody 
end.  To  say  naught  of  the  fact  that  the  national 
eh&racter  was  favorable  to  it,  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition underwent  a  peculiar  development  on  three 
sides:  in  the  first  place,  it  had  a  royally  acknowl- 
edged head  in  t  he  inquisitor-general ;  in  t  he  seconil 
pliMse,  under  the  inquisitor-general,  the  Con«ejo  de 
la   sMprtma   acted    uniformly    for   all   Spain,    with 


afisistance  from  the  state  authorities;  in  the  third 
place,  while  the  king's  infiuenoe  on  the  tribunal  was 
undoubtedly  large,  it  was  never  exerted  against  the 
interests  of  the  Church — on  the  contrary,  tlie 
presence  of  the  king  or  of  his  representative  at  the 
autos  da  fi  imparted  to  these  tlie  quality  of  great 
spectacles  author! ze^d  by  the  State,  almost  popular 
feRtivab.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number 
of  the  victims.  Llorente's  data  are  questioned,  and 
may  be  disregarded.  However,  from  the  Inqubitor 
Paramo*8  treatise  De  origine  et  progrr^su  inqui- 
Bilwniif  (Madrid,  1598),  p,  140,  it  appears  that  in 
forty  years  (14S(>-1620),  at  Seville,  4,(XX)  were 
burned,  and  30,000  "  penitents  "  were  sentenoed  to 
various  penalties. 

In  Germany,  Conrad  of  Marburg  (q.v,)  was  to 
bring  the  institution  to  its  flower.     But  the  wrath 
of  the  people  slew  him  and  his  assistant, 
6,  Ger-      Droso,  just  as  their  activity  began  to 
many  I  the    ripen  (1233).     Hence  in  Germany  the 
Rcliier-      Inquisition,  for  the  most  part,  failed 
lands,  and  to  attain   to  thoroughgoing  activity. 
England.     Nevertheless,  until  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury a  good  many  instances  of  separate 
procedures  occur.    The  acts  collected  by  F'r^d^rioq 
show   what   was   ordained   for  Germany   and   the 
Netherlands   in   common.     This  atjthor  gives   the 
directions  of  Gregory  IX.,  addressed  to  the  bishops, 
in   1233,   to  the  effect  that  they  shall  catch  the 
"  little  foxes  " — that  is,  the  heretics  ostensibly  con- 
verted;   while  a  whole  series  of  similar  ordinances 
ensues  to  the  time  of  the  bull  Summw  deMderanieJS 
in  1484,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  special  activity 
of  the  Inquisition  was  directed  against  Witchcraft 
(q.v/).     It   was  furthermore   directed   against   the 
"  Waldenses "  along   the   Rhine,   in   Bavaria   and 
Austria,   in   Bohemia,  and  as  far  as   the  mark  of 
Brandenburg   and   Pomerania,   as  well  as  against 
sects  of  every  kind   in   the  Netherlands.     It  had 
waged   a   fearful   war  of  extermination   in   North 
Germany,  in  the  district  of  Bremen,  1233,  against 
the  Stedingi  (q.v.).    From  the  exact  information  in 
Fr&i^ricq*®  work,   it  appears   tliat  the  extent  of 
the   bloody  doings   at   Antwerp,   Brussels,   Ghent, 
Utrecht,  and  other  cities  was  greater  than  previously 
known.    During  the  period  before  the  Reformation, 
England  was  less  affected  by  the  Inquisition,     It 
first  became  active  against  the  Lollards  (q.v.).    In 
1401  Henry  IV.  had  parliament  confirm  the  statute 
De  hcereiico  am^urendo. 

in.  The  Inquisition  and  the  Counter-Ref onnation: 
In  1642  Cardinal  Caraffa,  subsequently  Pope  Paul 
IV.,  reorganized   the   Roman  Inquisi- 
I,  The      tion  after  the  pattern  of  the  Spanish. 
Reforma-    He  himself  assumed  the  direction  of 
tion  Sup-    the  Holy   Office    created  by  the  bull 
pressed      Licet  ab  initio.     The   executive   pro- 
in  Italy,     cedure  was  to  be  centralised  at  Rome, 
primarily  for  all  Italy;    and  the  out- 
come was  to  be  guaranteed  by  uniform,  ruthlesSf 
and  swift  operation.    The  new  organization,  having 
at  its  disposal  the  entire  influence  of  the  Roman 
Curia  over  every  state  of  Italy,  by  the  time  of 
Pius  V.  had  made  an  end  of  the  Reformation  in 
that  country  (see  Italy,  the  Reformation  in)> 
its  advocates  were  either  incarcerated  or  killed,  or 
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driven  to  flight,  while  literary  products  were  sought 
out  and  destroyed,  save  insignificant  remnants.  As 
an  example  of  the  Inquisition's  operation  in  Italy, 
its  actions  against  **  Lutherans  "  or  other  heretics  in 
Venice  may  be  enumerated:  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, according  to  the  acts  still  preserved  in  the 
state  archives,  there  were  803  trials  for  "  Lutheran- 
ism  "  ;  five  for  "  Calvinism "  ;  thirty-five  for  Ana- 
baptism;  forty-three  for  relapse  of  converts  into 
Judaism;  sixty-five  for  blasphemous  speeches;  148 
for  sorcery;  forty-five  for  contempt  of  religion  (that 
is,  of  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  etc.) ;  and  more  of  the 
sort.  Later  these  figures  notably  vanish.  Branches 
of  the  new  Roman  office  were  organized  in  all  other 
cities  of  Italy,  Naples  excepted.  Rome,  however, 
continued  the  center;  and  how  numerous  the  trials 
conducted  at  that  place  must  have  been  appears 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  single  protocol-book 
accessible  records  during  the  three  years  1564-67 
no  fewer  than  111  sentences,  all  involving  severe 
punishment,  some  the  death  penalty,  and  some 
imprisonment  for  life. 

As  in  Italy,  so  in  Spain,  the  reformatory  move- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century  fell  a  prey  to  the 
Inquisition  (see  Spain,  iGbforma- 
2.  In  Spain  tion  Movements  of  Sixteenth  Cen- 

and  Uie     tuet  in).     At  Seville  and  Valladolid 

Nether-  the  movement  was  crushed  and  obliter- 
lands.  ated  in  the  course  of  four  autaa  da  fi, 
1559  and  1560  (cf.  E.  SchAfer,  Sevilla 
und  VcUladolidtdieevangelischenOemeinden  Spaniens 
im  ReformaHanneitaUer,  Halle,  1903);  and  the  In- 
quisition still  flourished  in  all  the  land  imtil  1700;  ac- 
cording to  Llorente,  782  more  autos  occurred  imder 
the  first  Bourbons  (1700-46),  wherein  14,000  persons 
were  subjected  to  heavier  or  lighter  penalties.  Indeed, 
Ferdinand  VII.  restored. the  Inquisition  along  with 
the  Restoration  in  1814;  but  it  was  finally  set  aside 
in  1834.  The  Inquisition  persisted  long  also  in 
Portugal,  where  it  was  mainly  directed  against  the 
Jews;  it  came  to  an  end  there  in  1826.  In  the  im- 
perial Netherlands,  the  Inquisition  effectively  com- 
bated the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
From  Brussels  as  a  center,  it  was  so  actively  con- 
ducted, or  supported,  from  1522  downward  by  the 
officials  of  Charles  V.,  then  by  the  two  stadtholder 
princesses,  that  by  1530  its  goal  seemed  achieved. 
The  spirit,  however,  it  could  not  subdue,  and  it 
raged  afresh  imder  Philip  II.,  and  anticipated  the 
cruel  deeds  of  Alva.  When  eventually  the  north 
provinces  conquered  their  religious  and  political 
freedom,  the  Inquisition  had  annihilated  the 
Reformation  in  the  south  provinces.  Its  activity 
was  also  carried  into  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
America,  and  into  the  East  Indies  by  the  Portu- 
guese. 

The  Congregatio  aandae  Ramanae  et  univeraalis 
inquisttiarda  is  still  maintained  by  the  Ciuia;  and 
the  estimate  which  Rome  puts  on  the  institution 
appeared  in  1867  in  the  canonization  of  Pedro 
Arbues,  and  in  1869  in  the  constitution  ApasUdicae, 
which  threatens  penalty  for  every  infraction  of  the 
Inquisition's  activity.  Not  one  of  all  the  regulations 
which  define  its  action  and  determine  its  aims  has 
been  repealed.  K.  Beneath. 


BnuooBAFHT:  In  the  first  rank  as  a  souroe  is  the  Dtrs^ 
torium  of  Esnnerioh,  written  at  Avignon  as  a  manual  of 
prooedure  in  1376,  edited  by  Pegna,  Rome,  1680,  cf.  P.  H. 
Denifle  in  Archiv  fUr  LiUeratur-  und  Kirekengt^ehiehte, 
1885,  p.  10.  The  Liber  sgntenHarum  inquuUioniU  Tholomina 
is  reproduoed  as  an  addition  to  P.  van  Limboroh,  Hittoria 
InquisUioniM,  Amsterdam,  1602,  Eng.  transl.,  London. 
1731,  often  abbreviated  and  republished  in  England  and 
America.  The  PraetUa  InquuiHonia  of  Bernard  Ouidonis, 
ed.  C.  Douais,  appeared  Paris,  1886.  The  best  collection 
of  sources  for  the  Netherlands  is  gathered  in  P.  Fr6d^oq. 
Corjnf  doeumentorum  Inquititionia,  2  vob..  The  Hague, 
1880-96.  Early  material  on  Spain  and  Italy  respectively 
is  included  m  J.  A.  Llorente.  Hittoria  eritiea  de  la  In- 
quitieion  de  EepafUi,  10  vols..  Madrid,  1822,  abridged  Eng. 
transl.,  Hiat,  of  the  InquieiUon  qf  Spain  from  the  Time  ef 
the  Bttabliehment  to  the  ReiffH  ef  Ferdinand  VII.,  London, 
1826,  and  in  E.  C.  Combii,  /  noetri  Proteeianii,  vol.  ii.. 
Florence,  1807.  An  index  to  some  sources  is  found  in 
Caialogue  cf  a  CoUecHon  of  Manueeripte  formerly  belon^h 
ing  to  the  Holy  Office  .  .  .  in  the  Canary  lalande,  1400- 
1603.  2  vols.,  Edinbuxgh.  1003. 

On  the  genera]  histoir  of  the  Inquisition  the  best  work 
is  H.  C.  Lea.  Hiet  of  the  Inquieition  in  the  Middle  Agee, 
revised  ed..  3  vols..  New  York,  1006-07.  Consult  further: 
J.  Marsollier,  tf  ist  de  Vinquieition  die  eon  origine,  Cologne, 
1603;  W.  H.  Rule,  HiaL  cf  the  Inquieition  in  Every  Coun- 
try where  He  Tribunate  hava  been  Betabliehed,  London,  1874; 
Orti  y  Lara,  La  Inquieieion,  Madrid,  1877;  J.  Havet, 
VHMeie  et  U  brae  etadier,  Paris,  1881;  A.  Henner, 
Beiiriioe  mr  OrganieaHon  der  pApikiehen  Ketaergerichie, 
Leipsic.  1800;  J.  Hansen,  Zauberweaen,  Inquieition  und 
Hexenproaeaa  im  MiUelaUer,  Munich,  1000;  P.  von  Hoen»- 
broech,  Dae  Papettum  ine  eocial^kuliureUen  Wirkeamkeit^ 
vol.  i.,  Leipsic,  1000;  C.  V.  Langlois,  L' Inquieition  d'aprie 
dee  travaux  ricenta,  Paris,  1002;  E.  SchJLfer,  BeitrOge  aur 
Geachiehte  .  .  .  det  Inquieition,  3  vols.,  GOtersloh,  1002; 
C.  Douais,  L' Inquieition,  ae  eoriginee,  ea  procedure,  Paris, 
1006;  E.  Vacandard,  L' Inquieition;  ,  ,  ,  le  pouvoir  ooer- 
dHfde  Vigliae,  ib.  1006,  Eng.  transl..  Critical  and  Hiatorical 
Study  cf  Ms  Coercive  Power  qf  the  Church,  London,  1008; 
T.  de  Causons.  Lea  AUngeoie  et  Vinquieition,  lea  Vaudoia  et 
VinquitiHon,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1007;  Schaff.  Ckrietian  Church, 
V.  1,  pp.  616  sqq.;  the  literature  under  New  Manichbans 
and  in  general  the  treatises  on  Church  history. 

For  the  institution  in  France,  consult:  C.  Molinier. 
L'Inquieition  dana  la  midi  de  la  France,  Paris,  1881 ;  W. 
Esmein,  HiaL  ,  ,  ,  de  la  procSdure  inquieUoire,  ib.  1882; 
L.  Tanon,  Hiat,  de  Vinquieition  en  Franca,  ib.  1803;  T. 
de  CauBons,  HiaL  da  Vinquieition  en  France;  vol.  i..  Lea 
Originee,  Paris,  1000.  For  Germany  consult:  H.  Haupt, 
WaUtenaerthum  und  Inquieition  im  aiid^atlichen  Deutech- 
land,  Freiburg.  1800;  P.  Flade.  Dae  rOmiecha  InquieiHone- 
verfahren  in  Deutachland,  Berlin.  1002.  For  the  Nether^ 
lands:  W.  Moll,  Kerkgeadiiedenia  van  Nederland,  ii..  ehi4>. 
16,  Utrecht,  1860;  J.  G.  de  Hoop-Scheffer.  Geethiedenie 
der  Kerkhervorming  in  Nederland,  Amsterdam,  1873; 
P.  Qaessens,  Vinquieition  dana  lee  Poye-Bae,  Tumhout, 
1886;  P.  FrM^ricq.  Qeedtiedenie  der  Inquieitie  in  de  Neder- 
landen,  2  vols.,  Ghent,  1802-07;  J.  Frederichs,  7*i0s  Ver- 
handelingen  over  de  Inquieitie  in  de  Nederlanden,  Tlie 
Hague,  1807.  For  Italy:  L.  Witte.  A  Glance  at  the  Italian 
Inquieition,  London,  1886;  L.  Amabile,  II  Sanio  QffUio 
deUa  Inquieiaione  in  Napoli,  2  vols.,  Citta  di  Castello, 
1802.  For  Spain:  H.  C.  Lea,  The  Inquieition  in  Spain, 
4  vols.,  New  York,  1006-07;  idem.  The  Inquieition  in  the 
Spani^  Dependeneiea,  ib.  1006;  idem,  Chaptera  from  ffte 
HieL  of  Spain  connected  with  the  Inquieition,  Philadelphia, 
1800;  £.  de  Mol^nes,  Torquemada  et  Vinquieition,  Paris, 
1807;  C.  J.  von  Hefele,  Life  and  Timea  of  Cardinal  Ximenet, 
London,  1886.  For  South  America:  B.  V.  Mackenna, 
Franeeeeo  Moyen;  or,  the  Inquieition  aa  it  waa  in  America, 
London,  1860.  J.  T.  Medina  has  written  a  number  of 
volumes  in  Spanish,  on  the  Inquisition  in  Lima,  Santiago, 
1887;  in  Chile,  3  vols.,  ib.  1800;  m  Cartagena,  ib.  1800; 
in  De  la  Plata,  ib.  1800;  in  the  Philippines,  ib.  1800;  and 
in  Mexico,  ib.  1006. 

mSABATATI  (SABOTIBRS):  A  name  given  to 
the  Waldenses  (q.v.)  from  their  sabots,  marked 
with  a  painted  cross,  or  from  the  sandals  tied  cross- 
wise. 
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I.  Egyptian  Inscriptions:  The  inscriptions  of 
Egypt    are    no   new  discovery.     The    term    most 

used  to  describe  the  characters  em- 

1.  Forms    ployed    in    the    inscriptions,    "  hiero- 

Oh^acter.  g^yP^cs*"  ^  o^  Greek  origin  (hieros, 

"  sacred  "  -{-  glyphein,  *'  to  carve")  and 
bears  witness  both  to  early  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  writing  and  to  the  conception  at  that 
time  that  the  priestly  class  was  its  executor.  In 
more  modem  usage  the  term  lb  not  confined  to  the 
Egyptian  inscriptions,  but  is  used  generally  of  any 
kind  of  picture-writing.  The  inscriptions  on  the 
monuments  of  Egypt  are  in  the  main  in  a  picture- 
writing,  the  individual  signs  of  which  are  representa- 
tions of  objects  or  actions  more  or  less  convention- 
alized. This  detailed  representation  passed  by  the 
method  of  abbreviation  into  a  shorter  form  called 
the  hieratic  script,  and  by  the  extension  of  this 
process  to  a  still  shorter  form,  the  demotic.  But 
in  only  the  very  late  period  of  Egyptian  history 
was  either  the  hieratic  or  demotic  form  employed 
upon  the  monuments,  though  both  were  used  on 
papyri  from  an  early  age.  While  originally  the 
signs  stood  for  the  objects  they  pictured,  at  a  very 
eariy  stage  they  came  to  have  phonetic  quality, 
and  from  this  to  the  development  of  an  alphabet 
the  steps  were  rapid  and  easy.  While  this  process 
was  going  on,  the  signs  were  given  values  associated 
with  those  already  customary  and  also  others 
disconnected  from  the  original  connotation.  The 
alphabet  was  of  twenty-one  letters  (some  authori- 
ties say  twenty-two,  others  twenty-four),  all  conso- 
nants, though  some  of  the  letters  were  employed  to 
indicate  vowel  soimds,  as  in  the  Semitic  languages. 
The  signs  became  also  signs  of  syllables  as  well  as 
of  single  letters,  and,  still  further,  signs  of  words  or 
ideographs.  In  all,  the  number  of  symbols  known 
from  the  monuments  is  slightly  imder  1,400.  Since 
some  of  these  symbols  might  express  several  ideas, 
it  became  necessary  to  use  certain  signs  as  deter- 
minatives to  fix  the  meaning  of  the  group  in  which 
they  occurred,  thus  to  remove  ambiguity.  The 
signs  composing  a  word  or  idea  are  grouped  in 
quadrangular  form,  though  the  order  of  grouping 
is  not  invariable,  being  either  perpendicular  or 
horizontal,  according  to  the  shape  of  the  com- 
ponents, the  exigencies  of  the  space  at  disposal 
or  the  artistic  taste  of  the  scribe.  The  groups  were 
arranged  in  columns  or  in  lines,  according  to  the 
material  used  and  the  space  and  form  available  for 
the  inscription.  The  writing  runs  either  (prefer- 
ably) from  right  to  left  or  the  reverse  when  arranged 
horizontally,  or  from  above  downward  whenjt  is 
in  columns. 


The  area  within  which  these  inscriptions  are  found 
embraces  the  whole  of  the  Nile  valley  as  far  as 
Nubia,  parts  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai, 
^A*^^'  and  locations  in  Sjrria  and  Palestine. 
Oontemts.  ^^"^  '^i'^  ^^^  ^^  second  dy- 
nasty; during  the  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  dynasties  they  become  numerous,  though 
largely  centralized  aroimd  Memphis;  then  they 
become  fewer  until  with  the  eleventh  dynasty  they 
again  grow  abundant  and  spread  out  over  a  wide 
area,  continuing  numerous  till  the  fourteenth  dy- 
nasty. Of  the  Hyksos  kings  few  remains  are  found. 
With  the  seventeenth  dynasty  inscriptions  once 
more  become  abundant  and  continue  so,  with  ex- 
ceptions in  some  dynasties  or  single  reigns,  till 
down  into  Roman  times.  The  inscriptions  were 
placed  on  the  walls  of  temples,  on  stelsB  and  monu- 
ments set  up  within  the  temple  courts,  on  obelisks, 
and  in  tombs  both  of  the  Pharaohs  and  of  the  nobil- 
ity and  the  wealthier  classes,  and  on  gems,  rings, 
and  scarabs.  Since  the  temples  of  the  earlier  period 
have  vanished,  it  follows  that  the  inscriptions  of 
those  times  have  for  the  most  part  perished.  Yet 
while  some  of  the  earliest  monuments  were  des- 
troyed at  a  very  early  date,  it  sometimes  occurs 
that  the  record  which  they  bore  was  copied  on  a 
more  perishable  material  which  has  survived.  A 
matter  which  often  causes  embarrassment  to  the 
decipherer  is  that  it  was  the  known  habit  of  some 
Pharaohs,  as  in  the  case  of  Rameses  II.,  to  remove 
the  royal  name  in  the  cartouche  of  the  original 
Pharaoh  who  ordered  the  inscription,  and  to  in- 
scribe their  own  in  its  place,  thus  claiming  the 
deeds  originally  assigned  to  another  and  dislocating 
the  order  of  history.  The  earliest  inscriptions  come 
from  massive  masonry  tombs,  where  often  little 
more  than  names,  titles,  and,  sometimes,  the  legal 
provisions  for  maintenance  of  the  tomb  are  pre- 
served. Later,  in  addition  to  these  bare  statements, 
the  lists  of  titles  are  extended  to  include  something 
of  the  career  of  the  deceased.  Finally  they  contain 
records  of  achievement — whether  of  Pharaohs, 
generals,  or  administrators — of  the  occasion  which 
the  record  commemorates,  and  may  even  include 
the  royal  patent  for  the  work  of  which  the  inscrip- 
tion speaks.  But,  in  general,  a  vagueness  charac- 
terizes the  content  of  the  inscriptions  and  makes 
them  illusive  and  difficult,  not  only  in  themselves 
but  also  in  the  historical  matter  to  which  they  refer. 
Thus,  in  a  story  of  conquest,  the  foe  is  often  referred 
to  not  by  name  or  country,  but  is  described  by  some 
derogatory  epithet:  again,  the  events  narrated 
were  often  contemporary  and  matters  of  general 
knowledge;  it  therefore  did  not  seem  to  the  maker 
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neoeflsary  to  give  specific  details,  so  that  the  iden- 
tification of  the  events  is  often  doubtful  or  im- 
possible. Not  seldom,  the  inscriptions  are  mere 
laudations  of  the  Pharaoh,  or,  again,  are  hymns  in 
praise  of  him.  Others  are  records  of  building  enter- 
prises, giving  the  personal  history  of  the  ruler  or 
administrator.  Decrees  of  administration  appear. 
In  private  tombs  records  of  filial  performance  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  tomb  occur,  and  there  are  also 
found  interesting  accounts  referring  to  wars  or 
enterprises  otherwise  imknown.  The  longest  in- 
scriptions are  the  Pyramid  texts  of  the  Pharaohs 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  dynasties,  discovered  in  1880, 
dealing  largely  with  matters  religious,  including 
magic.  The  Palermo  Stone  is  one  of  the  most  noted 
monuments — a  fragment  of  a  stele  containing  a 
record  of  pre-dynastic  kings,  continuing  to  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  dynasty,  and  giving  brief  royal 
annals.  The  various  erections  at  Kamak  afforded 
space  for  voluminous  inscriptions,  to  some  of  which 
reference  must  be  made  later. 

Since  the  fifteenth  century  attempts  were  made 
to  decipher  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  though 
without  success  till  the  early  part  of  the 
8.  The  So-  nineteenth  century.  But  meanwhile  a 
"•^^  ~^*  foundation  was  laid  for  a  broader  and 
oherment.  ^^^^®''  appreciation  of  Egyptian  arche- 
ology by  the  work  done  on  Coptic 
since  the  time  of  Athanasius  Kircher,  who  published 
the  first  Coptic  grammar  (Rome,  1643-44).  The 
epoch-making  work  of  Champollion  (see  below)  was 
in  no  small  part  due  to  his  mastery  of  Coptic.  But 
all  attempts  to  read  the  hieroglyphics  were  complete 
failures  imtil  the  key  was  furnished  by  the  Rosetta 
Stone.  This  is  a  slab  of  black  granite,  three  feet 
nine  inches  by  two  feet  four  and  a  half  inches  and 
eleven  inches  thick,  bearing  an  inscription  in  hiero- 
glyphic and  demotic  Egyptian  and  in  Greek.  It 
was  found  in  1799  by  M.  Boussard,  a  French  mili- 
tary officer,  at  Fort  St.  Julien,  near  Rosetta,  on  the 
Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile  (40  m.  n.e.  of  Alexan- 
dria), was  taken  to  England  after  the  fall  of  Alex- 
andria, and  was  presented  to  the  British  Museum 
by  George  III.  (1801).  The  upper  portion  and  the 
lower  right-hand  comer  are  broken  away.  It  con- 
tains a  decree  of  the  Egyptian  priests  in  honor  of 
Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes  (205-181  B.C.),  and  its  date  is 
Mar.  27,  195  B.C.  It  bears  100  lines  of  text,  fourteen 
of  hieroglyphic  (about  half  of  the  original),  thirty- 
two  of  demotic,  and  fifty-four  of  Greek  (the  ends 
of  some  of  the  lines  broken  off).  Its  significance  is 
not  in  its  contents,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  proved 
to  be  the  key  to  the  decipherment  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic and  demotic  writing,  and  consequently 
opened  up  nearly  all  that  is  known  of  and  through 
Egyptian  texts.  The  results  gained  through  the 
decipherment  of  this  text  were  checked  and  con- 
firmed by  the  trilingual  stele  of  Canopus  found  by 
Lepsius  at  Tanis  in  1866,  containing  a  similar  decree 
of  the  year  238  b.c,  in  honor  of  Ptolemy  III. 
Euergetes  I.  (247-222  b.c).  Yet  the  process  of 
decipherment  was  somewhat  tedious.  Sylvestre  de 
Sacy  (1802)  detected  several  groups  in  the  demotic 
text  which  corresponded  to  the  Greek  forms  of 
the  names  Ptolemy,  Berenice,  and  Alexander.  The 
Swede  J.  D.  Akerblad  (1802)  obtained  the  phonetic 


values  of  most  of  the  demotic  characters  in  the 
proper  names  and  used  the  Coptic  to  determine 
the  meaning  of  several  words.  Thomas  Young 
(1814),  an  English  scientist,  determined  the  mean- 
ings of  several  groups  of  demotic  characters  and 
established  four  alphabetical  hieroglyphic  charac- 
ters. Jean  Franco's  Champollion  put  the  crown 
upon  all  these  efforts  by  reading  from  a  bilingual 
obelisk  in  Phil®,  in  hieroglyphic  and  Greek,  the 
names  of  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  deciphering  the 
names  of  Greek  and  Roman  rulers,  making  out  all 
the  characters,  discovering  ideograms  and  deter- 
minatives, gaining  insight  into  the  phonetic  system, 
and  discerning  the  relations  of  the  three  kinds  of 
script.  He  made  a  statement  of  his  discoveries  and 
expounded  his  system  to  the  Academic  des  Inscrip- 
tions, Sept.  22,  1822.  Karl  Richard  Lepsius  worked 
on  the  lines  of  Champollion  and  corrected  some 
mistakes,  but  proved  the  general  soundness  of 
Champollion 's  conclusions  against  the  captious  and 
envious  criticism  of  several  German  writers.  The 
science  of  Egsrptology  has  been  advanced  by  many 
later  scholars,  such  as,  to  name  only  a  few,  Enmian- 
uel  de  Roug^,  Auguste  Mariette,  Paul  Pierret,  Jacques 
de  Morgan  and  Gaston  Maspero  in  France,  Heinrich 
Brugsch,  Alfred  Wiedemann,  Georg  Ebers,  Adolf 
Erman  and  Georg  Steindorff  in  Germany,  John 
Gardner  Wilkinson,  Samuel  Birch,  Peter  le  Page 
Renouf,  Edward  Naville,  Ernest  Alfred  Thomp- 
son, Wallis  Budge,  and  William  Matthew  Flin- 
ders-Petrie  in  England,  W.  Max  Muller  and  James 
Henry  Breasted  in  the  United  States. 

The  scantiness  of  illustration  of  Biblical  history 
afforded  by  the  Eg3rptian  monuments  as  compared 
with  the  abundance  gained  from  the 
t  '  11^%  -A-ssyro-Babylonian  records  has  been 
the  Bible.  ^^  many  a  cause  of  great  disap- 
pointment. The  explanation  of  this 
scantiness  is,  however,  not  hard  to  discover.  One 
reason  is  the  vagueness  of  Egyptian  records  (see 
above).  Another,  which  is  on  the  surface,  is  that 
after  the  Hebrews  settled  in  Palestine  contact  of 
Egypt  with  Palestine  was  occasional  and  not 
always  of  such  a  character  as  to  dispose  the  monu- 
ment-makers to  speak  of  it — they  recorded  only 
victories,  not  failures  or  defeats.  That  mention  of 
the  Hebrews  who  had  broken  away  from  Egyptian 
control  would  appear  in  the  inscriptions  was  hardly 
to  be  expected,  nor  that  pre-Mosaic  Israel  would 
be  differentiated  from  the  numerous  nomads  of 
Semitic  stock  who  occasionally  sought  refuge  in 
the  Nile  land.  Accordingly,  apart  from  that  general 
illustration  of  manners  of  living  which  is  a  conse- 
quence of  a  sort  of  commonality  of  life  in  the  East, 
little  of  specific  detail  need  be  looked  for  from  the 
E^gyptian  inscriptions  either  corroborating  or  con- 
tradicting Bibhcal  statements,  especially  if,  accord- 
ing to  the  view  now  generally  accepted,  the  He- 
brews were  very  few  in  numbers.  What  little  specific 
illustration  there  is  takes  on  either  a  geographical 
or  ethnological  character.  The  first  comes  through 
the  mention  of  places  conquered  in  Palestine  by  the 
Pharaohs.  Thothmes  III.  (eighteenth  dynasty), 
who  made  fifteen  expeditions  into  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, has  recorded  in  the  temple  of  Amon  at  Kamak, 
on  the  wall  of  the  southern  pylon  and  on  the  north- 
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cm  wall  at  the  western  end  of  the  temple,  a  list  of 
placet  in  that  region  the  submission  of  uhich  he 
claima  to  have  reeeived  (cf*  Records  of  ike  Past, 
new  series^  v.  29-53,  for  the  list  of  names).  Note* 
worthy  and  productive  of  a  vast  amount  of  dts- 
ciusion  are  the  names  Yakob-el  and  Yo»ej>-H,  which 
aeeni  to  represent  an  early  form  of  the  names 
Jacob  and  Jo!^eph.  The  real  significance  of  these 
nameSj  paralleled  from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
is  aa  yet  under  debate,  but  eponymous  derivation 
aeems  to  be  favore<i.  Tlie  geography  is  also  il- 
luminated by  the  lists  of  Seti  I.  and  Rameses  IL 
(nineteenth  dynaaty),  the  latter's  mscriptions  on 
the  Ham^seum  at  Thebes  and  at  Karnak,  and  by 
that  of  Ramesea  III.  at  Medinet  Haba. 

Shiahak  I,  (twenty-«econd  dynasty)  also  fnr- 
oisbed  on  the  south  watl  of  the  great  temple  at 
Kamak  a  list  of  geographical  namea  in  which  there 
are  156  cartouches,  not  all  legible  (cf.  VV,  M»  MnUer, 
Asien  und  Europa^  Leipsic,  1893,  pp,  166  sqq.). 

The  monuments  of  Seti  I.,  Rameses  II.  and  IV,, 
and  Meoept&h  contain  references  which  are  thought 
by  the  advanced  school  to  bear  on  p re-Mosaic 
history.  That  the  Aperiu  (cf.  Heb,  ^Ibhri,  "He- 
brew *'  and  the  Habiri  of  the  Amarna  Tablets,  q,v,) 
were  Hebrews  b  not  yet  aasurtHl,  though  it  is 
possible.  Seti  I.  and  Rameses  II.  speak  of  an  Astm 
or  A9aru  in  western  Galilee  in  the  region  assigned 
to  the  tribe  Asher  in  the  Hebrew  records  (Judges 
V,  17,  cf.  i,  32).  Of  this  alternative  explanations 
are  given:  the  Asherites  were  a  Canaanitic  tribe 
absorbed  later  into  the  Hebrew  confederation 
(which  would  go  with  the  assumed  eponymous  de- 
rivation of  the  name  and  with  the  Biblical  ac- 
count of  descent  from  a  concubine)  or  the  He- 
brews who  settled  in  the  region  took  the  name 
of  the  country  (W.  M.  Muller,  ut  sup.  pp,  236-239). 
On  a  stele  of  Meneptah  discovered  in  1895  occurs 
the  only  known  mention  of  Israel  on  the  Egyptian 
monumenta  (in  the  form  l-si-r-'l)  as  a  people  whom 
Meneptah  had  reduced.  This  mention  is  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  Meneptah  is  now  quite 
generally  regarded  as  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus; 
how,  then,  could  Israel  be  in  Palestine  during  his 
reign?  Accordingly  many  commentators  are  dis- 
posed to  see  in  the  Israel  of  Meneptah 'a  inscription 
&  part  of  the  Hebrews  settled  in  Palestine  who  did 
not  go  down  into  Egypt  and  gave  their  name  to 
the  confederation  in  later  times;  these  commen- 
tators regard  as  confinnation  of  this  the  occurrence 
of  Yakob-d  and  Ymep-^l  (ut  sup.).  Light  on  the 
Exodus  of  the  Hebrews  comes  not  from  the  hiero- 
glyphic, but  from  a  combination  of  a  Greco- Ro- 
man inscription  with  the  identification  of  Succoth 
and  Pithom  through  indications  in  the  Coptic 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  and  through  indica- 
tions in  Greek  writers  (see  Egypt).  While  the 
bearing  of  Egyptian  inscriptions  on  Hebrew  history 
and  ethnology  is  thus  vague  and  indecisive,  if  it 
has  any  value  at  all  it  is  in  the  way  of  strengthen- 
ing the  case  of  the  newer  school  of  constructive 
history.  Geo.  W.  Gilmori:. 

n.  Cuneiform  Inscriptions:  Cuneiform,  from  the 
Latin  curu*u«,  **  wedge/*  was  first  applied  in  the 
3rear  1700  by  Thomas  Hyde,  profe^or  of  Hebrew 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.    In  that  day  Hyde  was 


acquainted  only  with  some  rude  copies  of  Assyrian 

characters,  and  with  some  equally  rude   copies   of 

Sassanian  and  Palmyrene  mscriptions, 

I*  The      concerning  which  he  argued  that  they 

^*™^j^f^were    not    letters,    nor    intended    for 

Ji^a^^t^I  letters,  but  were  mere  ornament, 
the  ocript.  ^  '.,..,,  ^         , 

Later  mvestigation  xms  shown  tliat  the 

cuneiform  method  of  ^i^Titing  is  one  of  the  oldest 
known  to  man  and  one  of  the  mast  widely  diffused, 
and  ihiit  it  sufficed  for  more  than  five  thousand  years 
to  express  the  ideas  of  nearly  a  score  of  peoples, 
among  whom  were  some  of  the  greatest  culture  races 
of  antiquity.  It  was  invented  by  the  pre-Semitic 
Sumerian  tnhabit^mts  of  Babylonia^  was  adopted 
by  their  concpierora,  the  Semitic  BabylonianS|  and 
thence  carried  to  A.s^yria.  It  was  besides  dif- 
fused among  all  the  neighboring  peoples  and  came 
into  use  as  far  east  as  Elam  and  as  far  west  as  E^gypt 
(see  Amakj^a  Tablets). 

The  first  modem  observ^er  of  cuneiform  characters 
was  Pietro  delta  Valle,  about  1618  a.o.,  who  copied 

from  the  ruins  of  Perse polia  in  Persia 

2.  Dliicovfir>  ^  f^^,  characters  in  random  but  fairly 

»t.^L^^^«>    accurate  fa-shion.     The  material  thus 

of  PorsAan.  P^vidcd  was  too  scanty  to  stimulate 

any  earnest  effort  at  decipherment. 
The  first  opportunity  afforded  European  scholars 
for  study  of  the  cuneiform  Wiis  given  in  1774  by 
Carsten  Niebuhr*  a  Dane,  father  of  the  famous 
Roman  historian,  who  had  copied  at  Persepolis  a 
number  of  small  inscriptions,  grouped  in  threes 
upon  the  remains  of  the  palaces  of  the  Achamenian 
kings.  Previous  travelers  had  expressed  the  opinion 
that  three  languages  were  represented  in  these 
Persepolis  texts,  and  later  study  has  shown  the 
three  languages  to  be  Persian,  Susiani  and  Assyro- 
Babylonian.  The  task  of  decipherment  was  ren- 
dered difficult  by  the  fact  that  no  bQingual  inscrip- 
tion  was  found  in  which  a  known  language  occurred. 
The  method  of  decipherment  was  to  l>e  archeolog- 
ical  rather  than  philological,  and  the  process  was 
necessarily  slow  and  insecure.  The  first  efforts  in 
decipherme  it  of  the  Persian  inscriptions — the  sim- 
plest in  each  group  of  three — put  forth  by  Friedrich 
Christian  Karl  Heinrich  M  (inter  and  Olaf  Tychsen 
seemed  to  show  tlrnt  these  texts  contained  only 
forty-two  signs^  which  were  therefore  mainly  al- 
phabetic with  some  syllabic  values ^  but  only  a  few 
correct  values  for  the  signs  were  determined.  The 
first  decipherment  of  an  entire  text  was  made  by 
George  Frederick  G  rote  fend,  who  was  ahnost  con- 
tinuously engaged  upon  decipherment  from  1802 
until  1844.  The  fact**  with  which  he  began  were 
that  these  texts  came  from  Persepolis,  and  that  the 
ruins  there  were  the  remains  of  palaces  erected  by 
Cyrus,  Darius,  and  Xerxes.  He  assumed »  conse- 
quently, that  each  text  began  with  the  name  of 
a  king,  and  his  success  was  achieved  by  comparison 
of  two  inscriptions,  which  Grotefend  finally  trans- 
ited as  follows:  **  I,  Darius,  the  mighty  king, 
king  of  kings  .  .  ,  son  of  Hystaspes.  IL  Xerxes, 
the  mighty  king,  king  of  kings  ,  .  .  son  of  Darius, 
the  king."  This  result  was  email  in  itself,  but  it 
afforded  the  clue  for  the  decipherment  of  several 
languages,  besides  the  three  found  at  Persepolis. 
At  the  same  time  that  Grotefend  was  engaged  in 
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this  task,  Biajor  (afterward  Sir)  Henry  Rawlinson 
was  trying  to  reach  a  solution  and  in  the  same  way. 
Quite  independently  of  Grotefend  he  worked  out 
some  of  the  sign  values,  and,  when  later  provided 
with  Grotefend's  results,  far  surpassed  him  in  the 
power  to  translate  Persian  inscriptions.  He  dis- 
covered the  great  rock-cut  inscription  of  Darius 
at  Behistun  in  Persia,  which  he  copied,  laboriously 
and  successfully  deciphered,  and  published  in  an 
English  translation,  nearly  complete,  in  the  year 
ia46. 

The  decipherment  of  Persian  was  followed  by  a 
detennined  attempt  to  solve  the  far  more  difficult 
problem  of  the  Assyro-Babylonian  cu- 
*•  ^^^^^f'  '^iforo*  script,  in  which  the  third  in- 
scription in  these  groups  of  three  was 


mentof 
Babylonlan- 


Aaayrian.  ^'^*'*®^'  The  first  to  attempt  it  was 
Grotefend,  who  identified  the  names 
of  the  kings,  but  was  unable  to  go  much  further. 
Isidor  Loewenstein  secured  the  correct  meanings 
of  the  signs  for  "  king,"  "  great,"  and  the  sign  for 
the  plund.  He  first  suggested  that  Assyrian  be- 
longed to  the  Semitic  family  and  was  therefore 
related  to  Hebrew,  Arabic  and  Aramean.  Far 
more  successful  was  the  Rev.  Ekiward  Hincks  (q.v.), 
who,  in  two  papers  during  1846  and  a  third  in  1847, 
determined  most  of  the  numerals,  assigned  correct 
values  to  a  number  of  signs,  and  seemed  on  the 
very  verge  of  being  able  to  read  a  whole  text.  His 
rigidly  scientific  spirit,  however,  restrained  him 
from  such  an  endeavor,  and  he  worked  steadily  on 
with  the  patient  solution  of  one  difficulty  at  a  time. 
When  the  inmiense  mass  of  cimeiform  documents 
which  Emil  Botta  had  discovered  at  Nineveh 
reached  Paris,  the  hope  of  deciphering  Assyrian 
increased  because  of  the  accession  of  material,  but 
diminished  when  Botta  pointed  out  the  great 
difficulty  of  the  problem.  He  made  Uttle  effort  to 
decipher  or  translate,  but  collated  all  the  inscrip- 
tions which  they  contained  and  made  lists  of  all  the 
signs  which  he  foimd,  differentiating  642  separate 
signs.  This  great  number  proved  that  the  Assyrian 
cuneiform  script  was  not  alphabetic;  some  of  the 
characters  must  be  syllabic,  some  must  be  ideo- 
graphs and  represent  a  word  or  an  idea.  Botta's 
discoveries  were  carried  further  by  Edward  Hincks. 
In  a  paper  read  before  the  Irish  Academy  on  June 
25,  1849,  he  showed  that  there  was  a  sign  for  RA, 
another  for  RI,  and  yet  another  for  RU.  He 
proved  the  sign  for  AR,  and  presumably  also  for 
IR  and  UR,  though  he  did  not  fully  define  the 
last  two.  This  represented  a  great  advance  in  the 
study  of  the  problem.  Rawlinson  soon  dared  to  do 
what  Hincks  would  not,  and  ventured  to  translate 
the  great  Behistun  text.  There  was  needed  then 
only  the  minute  study  of  the  characters  imtil  the 
entire  syllabic  system  with  its  polyphones  and 
ideographs  should  yield  up  its  secrets.  To  this  not 
only  Rawlinson,  but  in  even  greater  degree  Hincks, 
contributed,  and  also  the  distinguished  French 
Assyriologist,  Jules  Oppert.  Contemporaneously 
with  the  decipherment  of  Assyrian  went  forward 
the  decipherment  of  the  Susian,  or  second  language 
of  the  groups  of  three  found  at  Persepolis.  In  this 
work  the  chief  leaders  were  Niels  Ludwig  Wester- 
gaard,  Hincks,  F61icien  Caignart  de  Saulcy,  and 


Archibald  Henry  Sayoe.  When  Persian,  Susian, 
and  Assyrian  (or  Babylonian)  had  been  deciphered, 
the  foundations  of  the  new  science  of  Assyriology 
had  been  laid. 

The  cuneiform  method  of  writing  originated 
among  the  Sumerians,  the  earliest  known  inhabi- 

tants  of  Babylonia.    When  the  Semites 

d(^S^  entered  the  land  they  found  in  posses- 

"aoterof'  *^^^  *  round-headed  people,  of  small 

theSoript.  s^^^^^^  <^   ^^^  black  hair,   whose 

origin  and  racial  connections  are  un- 
known. A  small  though  learned  company  of 
scholars  has  maintained  that  the  supposed  Sume- 
rians had  no  existence,  and  that  their  script,  civilisa- 
tion and  religion  were  all  originated  by  Semites. 
This  view  has  lost  support,  and  can  hardly  be 
longer  regarded  as  seriously  disputing  the  current 
view  as  stated  above.  The  cuneiform  characters 
were  originally  a  form  of  picture-writing.  At  first 
the  pictures  represented  natural  objects;  they  then 
became  associated  with  certain  words,  and  were 
used  phonetically  to  represent  the  soxmd  of  the 
words  without  the  meaning.  In  very  early  times, 
these  rude  pictures  were  scratched  on  any  material 
that  came  to  hand.  Later  stone  was  used  for  per- 
manent records.  But  as  stone  is  scarce  in  Baby- 
lonia, the  easily  worked  day  took  its  place,  and 
the  straight  lines  made  by  a  single  pressure  on  the 
stylus  tended  to  become  wedges.  The  pictures 
therefore  lost  their  original  character  and  gradually 
became  groups  of  wedges  which  were  so  thoroughly 
conventionalized  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  deter- 
mine their  origin  save  in  a  very  few  cases.  Even 
to  the  Assyrians  themselves  the  original  form  of  but 
very  few  characters  was  known,  though  a  few 
tablets  still  preserved  (cf.  TSBA,  vi.  454  and  Cunei- 
form Texts  from  Babylonian  Tablets  in  British 
Museum^  part  v.,  London,  1898)  show  that  the 
Assyrians  retained  a  consciousness  of  the  pictorial 
origin  of  their  script.  The  Assyrians  never  devel- 
oped a  consonantal  alphabet.  They  had  only  a 
syllabary,  with  separate  signs  for  the  vowels  a,  i 
or  e,  and  u.  The  syllabic  signs  consisted,  in  the 
first  instance,  of  a  separate  sign  for  each  conso- 
nant with  each  separate  vowel,  thus,  a6,  t&,  u6,  2mi, 
bit  6u,  agj  ig,  ug,  ga,  gi,  gu,  the  former  serving  also 
for  ap,  ipf  up,  etc.  In  addition  to  these  simple 
syllables,  the  script  had  a  large  number  of  com- 
pound signs,  such  as  bat^  6t/,  kak,  man,  kun,  etc. 
There  were  also  very  many  ideograms,  a  sign  being 
used  as  the  symbol  for  a  whole  idea;  thus  there 
was  a  single  sign  for  i/u,  "  god,"  bdu,  "  lord,"  aplu, 
"  son,"  duppu,  "  tablet,"  umu,  "  day."  Difficulties 
are  further  increased  by  the  fact  that  many  signs 
are  polyphonous;  a  single  sign  may  have  several 
syllabic  values,  and  besides  may  stand  as  an  ideo- 
gram for  several  ideas.  The  difficulties  were  some- 
what lessened  by  the  use  of  signs  called  deter- 
minatives placed  before  a  word  to  show  the  class 
to  which  it  belonged.  Robbbt  W.  Roqbrs. 

nL  Christian  Inscriptions:  By  Christian  inscrip- 
tions in  this  article  are  meant  non-literary  writings 
executed  or  provided  by  Christians  which  have 
some  relation  to  the  Christian  religion.  Christian 
epigraphy  is  concerned  with  inscriptions  carved, 
scratched,  painted,  or  stamped  on  various  materials, 
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1.  Methods, 
of 

Writrng-. 


I 


such  3a  atone  I  metal,  clay,  ivory,  and  wood,  in- 
tended to  designate  the  source  or  purpose  of  an 
object,  and  also  with  documenta  whicbp  on  account 
of  general  or  permaneDt  interest,  are  msenbed  on 
durable  material,  usually  stone  or  metal.  This 
comparatively  new  science  has  hitherto  devoted  its 
attention  chiefly  to  the  days  of  the  early  Church, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  more  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  collection  and  study  of  medieval  and  later 
inscriptions  which  are  in  danger  of  perishing  with 
the  lapse  of  time. 

1,  Andsnt  Christian  Insorlptions:  (1)  Letters 
and  figures.  The  workmen  who  made  the  earliest 
Christian  inscriptions  adopted  the  let- 
*  tens  and  numeral  system  of  their  pre- 
decessors, which  was  already  old,  and 
continued  its  development  steadily, 
except  in  oases  of  deliberate  archaism «  Thus  by 
degrees  oew  forms  arose,  more  slowly  in  some  places 
than  in  others,  and  usually  later  in  the  provinces 
than  in  Rome.  At  the  date  of  the  earliest  Chri^itan 
toscriptioiis,  there  were  three  principal  types  of 
characters:  one  U8e<i  for  carving  on  stone  or  metal, 
one  for  painting  on  walls  or  woodwork,  which  corre- 
sponded to  that  inscribed  on  parchment  or  papyrus, 
and  the  vulgar  or  cursive  script,  which  was  either 
impressed  on  soft  material  such  as  wax,  fresh  clay, 
or  plaster,  or  scratched  on  a  hard  surface,  especially 
walls  (the  so-called  graffito).  These  three  types 
were  not  always  sharply  distinguished,  and  Chn??tian 
epigraphy  shows  examples  that  can  with  difficulty 
be  assigned  to  any  of  the  three  classes,  and  others 
in  whidi  the  forms  appear  in  a  confused  mixture— 
sometimes  even  one  half  of  a  letter  being  in  monu- 
TDjental  and  the  other  half  in  painter's  script.  The 
most  important  class  of  letters,  in  the  Christian  as  in 
the  older  pagan  inscriptions,  is  the  capitals,  in- 
cluding the  largest  number  of  symbols  for  letters 
and  numbers.  Besides  these  there  were  the  uncial 
forms,  developed  from  the  capitals  by  the  rounding 
off  of  sharp  angles,  and  the  cursive  form,  which 
sought  for  speed  in  writing  by  using  as  few  separate 
strokes  as  possible.  This  last  form  occurs  among 
the  dated  inscriptions  in  Rome  as  early  as  291. 
(2)  Ligatures.  In  the  formation  of  words  the  letters 
are  aomeitnies  separate,  sometimes  two  or  more  are 
united  into  a  single  symbol.  These  ligatures  were 
origiiially  peculiar  to  coins,  where  the  limited  space 
made  them  useful,  and  then  were  adopted  in  in* 
seriptaona.  The  rule  for  reading  them  was  that 
emeh  element  entering  into  their  composition  was 
to  be  read  only  once.  From  the  ligatures  developed 
the  monogrammatic  signs ^  which  continued  even 
in  the  Middle  Ages  to  be  employed  for  imperial 
signatures  and  the  like.  (3)  Abbreviations.  The 
words  may  be  either  written  in  full  or  abbreviated, 
■ometlmes  to  a  single  letter.  The  omis.sion  of  letters 
is  indicated  by  strokes  or  projections  above,  below, 
or  bende  the  letters,  or  by  periods  and  other  signs 
following  them.  Connected  with  these  signs  are 
the  strokes  frequently,  though  not  in  variably » 
placed  over  numbers  to  distinguish  them  from 
ordinarj'  letters.  (4)  Punctuation.  A  large  number 
of  various  punctuation-marks  were  used.  The  cora- 
is  the  period,  usually  written,  not  on  the 
line,   but  half-way  up   the  letters;    iti*  shape   is 


generally  round  or  approximately  so;  sometimes 
it  is  represented  by  a  small  circle,  and  less  often  by 
two  sides  of  a  triangle  in  various  positions.  Out  of 
this  latter  form  developed  leaves,  somewhat  like 
i\^-leaves,  which  used  to  be  considered  as  intended 
for  pierced  hearts,  and  thus  as  signs  of  martyrdom. 
Occasionally  the  Greek  cross,  or  ev^en  the  Chi  Rho, 
is  used  as  a  punctuation -mark.  It  was  the  rule  in 
the  classical  period  to  place  punctuation-marks 
only  unthin  lines,  not  at  the  end,  but  in  many 
Christian  monuments  this  rule  is  not  observed; 
indeed,  in  many  the  entire  system  of  punctuation 
is  irregular,  points  being  placed  even  in  the  middle 
of  words — though  this  is  to  be  dbtinguished  from 
■'  syllabic  punctuation,"  where  the  syllables  were 
divided  to  facilitate  reading.  (5)  Direction  of  the 
writing.  Writing  from  right  to  left  had  become 
very  rare  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  at  the 
date  of  the  earliest  Christian  inscriptions,  and  only 
a  few  instiinces  of  it  occur  among  them.  While 
no  certain  example  of  the  ancient  boustrophedon 
form  b  know^l,  there  are  a  number  which  are  read 
dowiiwar<l»  and  arrangements  still  less  asual  exist, 
dictated  sometimes  by  the  shape  of  the  space  at 
command,  but  in  other  eases  probably  by  nothing 
more  than  a  lo^e  of  sijigularity. 

The  great  majority  of  extant  early  Christian  in- 
scriptions are  in  Latin,  Greek  coming  next.     Even 

in   the   West  there  is  a  considerable 

*^"     niunberof  Greek  inscriptions,  generally 

BsiDloFed    ^^^  ^^  ^^^  people  who  were  not  Greeks, 

but  Romans.  This  phenomenon  finds 
a  parallel  in  the  fact  that  the  earliest  Christian 
literature  was  in  Greek,  even  when  the  authors  lived 
ill  the  West.  The  parallel,  however*  must  not  be 
pressed  too  far,  since  they  were  educated  men, 
while  most  of  those  to  whom  the  inscriptions  are 
due  belonged  to  the  lower  classes.  The  number 
of  Greek  InHcriptions,  even  in  Rome,  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  in  tlie  primitive  Church 
Greek  was  the  official  language.  All  the  third-cen- 
tury popes  who  are  buried  in  the  catacombs  of 
St.  Calixtushave  Greek  inscriptions,  while  Cornelius, 
whose  grave  is  in  his  family  burying-g round,  has  a 
Latin  one.  The  mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  a 
number  of  inscriptions  is  probably  due  less  to 
defective  education  than  to  an  instinctive  opposi- 
tion in  people's  minds  to  the  use  of  a  language 
which  was  really  foreign  to  them.  An  intercBtiug 
light  is  thus  thrown  upon  the  final  struggle  of  the 
two  languages  in  the  West,  beginning  while  Greek 
was  still  the  ecclesiastical  tongue.  After  the  second 
century  Greek  inscriptions  and  those  showing  a 
mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin  become  increasingly 
rare,  and  Pope  Damasus  uses  nothing  but  Latin. 
The  linguistic  qualities  of  the  inscriptions  deserve 
careful  study  tis  giving  an  ii^sight  which  cannot  be 
obtained  from  literature  into  the  speech  of  the 
common  people.  While  departures  from  classical 
orthography  are  to  lje  attributed  partly  to  ignorance 
or  carelessness,  thi.s  is  not  so  much  the  case  with 
the  vocabulary  and  the  grammar,  which  in  many 
of  the  later  Latin  inscriptions  clearly  show  the 
transition  to  the  Romance  languages.  The  inscrip- 
tions are,  like  the  pagan  ones,  either  in  prose  or  in 
verse,  prose  inscriptloxis  being  the  more  numerous, 
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especially  in  the  earlier  period.  The  Hebrew 
language,  except  in  the  case  of  amulets,  which  are 
rather  Jewish-pagan  than  Christian,  is  very  rare; 
only  one  Christian  inscription  in  that  language  has 
thus  far  been  discovered  in  Rome. 

(1)  To  inscriptions  in  the  narrower  sense  belong 
honorific  inscriptions  and  a  large  class  of  eulogies 

g    Q  of  saints  and  martjrrs,  especially  those 

l^^^'  of  Damasus.  Partly  to  this  class  and 
partly  to  the  dedicatory  belong  nu- 
merous inscriptions  on  public  buildings,  especially 
churches  and  parts  of  churches,  such  as  altars  and 
ambones.  But  the  largest  class  is  composed  of 
funeral  inscriptions,  on  tablets,  gravestones,  or 
sarcophagi.  Those  on  stone  are  usually  carved  or 
scratched,  sometimes  painted  in  addition,  most 
often  in  red.  Relatively  few  occur  with  the  painted 
script,  which  was  more  often  \ised  on  tiles,  in  red, 
black,  and  occasionally  white.  The  wooden  tablets 
which  in  Egypt  Christians  and  non-Christians  alike 
placed  near  the  mummies  of  the  departed  are  usu- 
ally inscribed  with  a  dark  ink,  or  painted.  Other 
methods  are  occasionally  employed,  such  as  the 
frequent  use  of  mosaic  in  North  Africa  and  Spain. 
An  equally  great  diversity  is  visible  in  the  style 
of  the  inscriptions,  though  a  careful  study  reveals 
a  more  or  less  regular  development  of  definite 
formulas.  In  many  cases  the  influence  of  the  cus- 
tom and  taste  of  the  period  or  locality  is  discem- 
ible,  others  show  traces  of  a  conscious  adherence 
to  ancient  tradition.  Thus  the  phrase  Dis  Manibus, 
so  frequently  used  on  pagan  tombs  to  dedicate  them 
to  the  manes  of  the  deceased,  occurs  in  no  less  than 
134  cases  of  undoubted  Christian  inscriptions — not, 
of  course,  with  the  old  meaning,  but  merely  as  a 
traditional  formula;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
phrases  domua  o/etema,  aeUmalUy  perpetua  for  the 
grave.  Belonging  also  to  the  class  of  inscriptions 
in  the  narrower  sense  are  the  large  number  of  those 
on  objects  of  domestic  use;  but  their  infinite 
variety  makes  it  impossible  to  enter  upon  a  detailed 
discussion  of  them.  (2)  Of  inscriptions  in  the 
broader  sense  (docvunents)  the  most  numerous  in 
the  primitive  Christian  period  are  attestations  of 
the  purchase  of  a  grave  or  agreements  between  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased  and  the  fossores  or  other 
church  officials.  These  are  sometimes  exceedingly 
explicit,  giving  the  names  of  witnesses,  the  purchase 
price,  and  the  location  of  the  grave.  Documents 
expressing  a  gift  in  the  giver's  name  become  fre- 
quent in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  examples  are  not 
lacking  toward  the  end  of  the  early  period.  Another 
class  of  inscriptions  gives  the  fasts,  calendars,  cycles, 
or  lists  of  saints;  of  this  kind  one  of  the  most 
famous  is  the  Easter  cycle  on  the  base  of  the  statue 
of  Hippolytus.  Under  this  general  head  also  come 
the  graffUif  or  inscriptions  scratched  upon  the  walls 
of  the  Catacombs. 

Christian  inscriptions,  especially  those  of  the  early 

Church,  deserve  careful  attention  by  students  of 

history.     While  not  a  single  original 

t^^^    manuscript  of  this  period  is  extant, 

Ibkterial  *^^  *  succession  of  copyists  has  intro- 
duced a  variety  of  difficulties  into  the 
text  of  literary  works,  the  inscriptions  are  practically 
in  their  original  shape.    It  has  therefore  long  been 


admitted,  in  theory  at  least,  that  inscriptions 
deserve  the  first  place  among  the  sources  for  the 
history  of  their  period.  Again,  the  literature  of  a 
period  is  practically  all  the  work  of  learned  or  at 
least  well-educated  men,  and  gives  only  a  second- 
hand account  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
populace;  while  the  inscriptions,  the  majority  of 
which  come  from  the  lower  classes,  present  these 
directly  and  faithfully,  at  least  in  religious  and 
ethical  matters.  Much  valuable  historical  material 
IB  found  in  them  which  would  have  been  almost  or 
quite  unknown  from  the  literary  sources.  Thus 
the  schism  of  Heraclius  in  Rome  is  known  solely 
from  an  inscription  in  the  catacomb  of  St.  Calixtus, 
and  knowledge  of  an  African  schismatic  conmiunity 
and  its  head,  Trigarius,  is  confined  to  the  notice  of 
another  inscription.  The  history  of  the  planting 
and  earliest  growth  of  the  Church  in  Gaul  as  told 
by  the  historians  is  fragmentary,  and  a  complete 
idea  of  it  can  be  gained  only  from  inscriptions. 
Until  recently  almost  nothing  was  known  of  the 
history  of  Christianity  on  the  islands  of  the  iGgean 
in  the  second  century;  but  it  is  now  possible,  on 
the  basis  of  inscriptions  lately  discovered,  not  only 
to  show  the  existence  of  Christianity  there,  but 
even  to  determine  its  nature,  a  mixture  of  Christian, 
Jewish,  and  pagan  elements.  A  list  of  the  writings 
of  Hippolytus  can  be  made  complete  only  by  the 
help  of  the  inscription  oh  the  back  of  his  statue. 
The  frequent  use  of  Scripture  in  inscriptions  gives 
not  only  valuable  indications  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  employed  in  the  early  Church,  but  also 
useful  points  of  departure  for  textual  criticism. 
Not  a  few  particulars  of  the  marriage  system  are 
gained  in  the  same  way,  especially  as  to  the  legal 
age,  remarriage,  and  the  marriage  of  clerics.  The 
inscriptions  are  a  more  trustworthy  authority  for 
early  Christian  nomenclature  than  the  manuscripts; 
and  of  course  the  customs  connected  with  death 
and  burial  may  be  much  more  fully  known  in  this 
way. 

2.  Medieval  and  Later  Inscriptions:  In  the  pres- 
ent state  of  inadequate  investigation  of  this  claiss  of 
inscriptions  it  is  impossible  to  give  final  conclusions 
as  to  their  types  of  characters,  language,  and  con- 
tent. It  may  perhaps  sufiice  to  give  some  provisional 
observations  on  the  results  for  a  single  country — 
Germany.  The  history  of  the  characters  employed 
is  divided  into  three  main  periods.  Speaking 
generally,  the  type  known  as  majuscule  prevailed 
until  the  fourteenth  century,  though  with  many 
variations.  As  early  as  the  tenth  century  it  took 
on  the  Roman  form;  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
it  was  influenced  by  Romanic  art,  and  adapted 
Gothic  principles  to  its  own  use  in  the  period  of  the 
latter's  dominance.  But  the  Gothic  majuscule 
gradually  gave  way  to  the  Gothic  minuscule,  which 
was  the  prevailing  form  from  1350  to  1500.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  character  used  in  inscriptions 
(apart  from  conscious  archaisms)  began  to  be  assim- 
ilated to  the  type  of  ordinary  writing.  As  to  num- 
bers, the  Roman  niunerals  were  regularly  used 
until  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  Arabic 
began  to  be  conmion,  without  ever  wholly  exclud- 
ing the  older  type.  Ligatures  are  frequent  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  especially  when  the  Gothic  minuscules 
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«bowied  the  tendency  to  do  away  as  far  as  possible 
with  spMcft  between  the  letters;  but  tbey  become 
usual  from  the  sixteenth  century  on.  Abbre- 
lioDfl  also  were  very  common  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
later  become  much  less  usual  Punctuation 
was  not  systematic  until  comparativf^y  modern 
limes;  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  commonest  marks 
were  dots  half-way  up  the  letters,  though  crosses 
and  other  signs  are  occasionally  used.  The  language 
emptc^^l  tmtU  late  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  almost 
always  Latin — seldom  the  vernacular,  and  still 
leas  often  Greek  or  Hebrew.  The  Latin  continued 
lo  be  used  on  the  tombs  of  scholars  and  in  similar 
pbces  until  modem  times;  and  the  Renaissance 
brought  in  the  use  of  Greek,  especially  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  Medieval  inscriptions,  like  the 
aticie&t*  show  many  peculiarities  in  spelling,  vocab- 
ulary and  grammar. 

8.  Slatory  of  Episraphy:  The  first  demonstrable 
collection  of  inscriptions  is  assigned  to  various  dates 

within  the  period  from  550  to  839; 
1.  The  ^^^  ^  number  of  collections  resulted 
Ferlc^      from     the    Carol  ingian     Renaissance, 

heade<l  by  the  Codex  Einsidlensis,  the 
unknown  author  of  which  flourished  in  the  eighth 
Of  early  in  the  ninth  century*  These  collections  in- 
cluiied  both  Christian  and  non-Christian  specimens^ 
and  were  made  largely  for  the  purpose  of  instruc- 
tion in  writing  Latin  verse.  A  period  of  inaction 
CoUowed,  closed  by  the  revival  of  classical  learn- 
ing at  tbe  Renaissance.  Cola  Rienzi  and  Giovanni 
DockU  in  the  fourteenth,  Ciriitco  de*  Pizzicolli  in  the 
fifteenth,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  Felice  Felic- 
iano,  Giovanni  Marcanuova,  Johannes  Jucundu.*^^ 
and  PletniB  Sabinus  were  the  principal  collectors. 
If  iieh  new  material  wae  di&covere^l  in  the  stxteenth 
eeolitry,  eipeeiaUy  in  the  Roman  catacombs,  opened 
in  1578  by  Antonio  Bosio.  The  leading  in  vest  i- 
^tora  of  this  century  were  Aldua  Manutius  the 
ytMtnger  and  Martin  Smetius,  while  Melanchthon 
did  not  a  little  for  the  study,  writing  the  in  trod  uo- 
liOD  to  the  Irucnptwne'S  sacrosanciite  i^etitstatt's  of  his 
friends  Apian  and  Amantius  (Ingolstadt,  1534), 
besides  making  independent  researches  of  his  ow^n. 
Tbe  already  published  and  newly  discovered  ma- 
terial was  put  together  by  Gruter,  Scaliger,  and 
Velwr  in  their  Inscriptiones  aniiqnae  totius  orhis 
Ramani  (Heidelberg,  1602-03).  More  Christian 
material  would  have  been  included  in  Gio\'anni 
BtttliitA  Doni'a  Inacriplwnes  anHquae  if  he  had 
Kved  t0  eompleie  its  publication,  but  q»  edited  by 
Gort  and  others  (Florence,  1731)  a  large  part  of 
this  was  neglected.  Bosio  also  died  (16'29)  before 
pubUaliin^  the  results  of  his  labors,  but  they  fell 
infto  better  hands  and  appeared  as  Roma  Botterranea 
(Home,  1632).  A  supplement  to  Gmter's  collection 
was  published  by  Reinesius,  a  Leipsic  physician 
(Leipsiep  1682),  while  Spon,  MabiLlon,  and  Mont- 
faoeon  were  not  only  working  at  home,  but  under- 
ialdng  jounieyB  outside  of  France  for  the  purpose 
ol  eoUecting  inscriptions.  The  eighteenth  century 
did  fesi  for  Christian  epigraphy  in  the  way  of  large 
gSMfaJ  collections  than  in  that  of  local  public^itionB 
and  motiogniphfl,  particularly  by  such  Italian  schol- 
afv  *»  If  urmiori,  MafTet,  Zaocaria^  Gori,  Eivaute  la 
Kieolvi,  and  De  Vita. 


From  the  Carol  ingian  period  down  into  the 
eighteenth  century  Christian  epigraphy  was  as  a 

science  far  behind  eliistiical  epigraphy. 

„,      t:       fii  ^^^  ^^^  nineteenth  century  has  quite 

Centi:ir7     ^   different   story    to   tell      Christian 

inscriptions  are  now  collected  with  the 
same  care  and  thoroughness  as  the  elaasical,  a  result 
due  in  the  first  instance  to  the  initiative  especially 
of  August  Bockh  and  Theodor  Mommscn;  and 
they  found  in  Giovanni  Battista  de  Rossi  a  master 
who  elevated  the  study  of  them  from  a  mere 
dilettante  amusement  to  a  serious  science.  After 
Gaetano  Marin i  had  published,  in  1785,  his  /acriziont 
afUiche  ddle  t^lle  t  de*  palazzi  Aihani,  and  ten  years 
later  Gii  alii  e  monurntmii  de-  fratelH  Arvali,  scholars 
looked  forward  eagerly  to  the  publication  of  his 
great  collection  of  Christian  inscriptions,  which 
now  fillfl  thirty-one  volumea  in  the  Vatican  library. 
But  he  died  in  1815,  and  none  of  it  saw  the  light 
unlilj  in  183U  Angelo  Mai  published  one  of  the  four 
volumes  planned  by  him  {Nova  colkciw,  v.)»  having 
in  some  places  condensed  the  manuscript^  and  in 
some  enlarged  it  from  his  collection.  But  no  great 
loss  to  the  science  was  involved  in  the  failure  of 
the  others  to  appear,  since  (apart  from  other  defects) 
his  classification  by  subjects  had  now  been  finally 
discredited  by  BOckh.  The  German  scholar,  in- 
sisting on  geographical  arrangement,  persuaded  the 
Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  to  take  up  the  gigantic 
task  of  uniting  in  one  all  the  Greek  inscriptions. 
In  the  great  Corpus  tTwcriptionum  Graecantm  (Ber- 
lin, 1825  sqq.)  some  scattered  Christian  inscriptions 
appeared  in  the  first  thrw*  volumes,  but  the  main 
body  of  them  was  united  in  the  second  part  of 
VoL  IV.,  under  the  editorship  of  Adolf  Kirchhoff. 
In  the  revised  form  of  this  great  work,  the  parts  of 
especial  value  for  Christian  inscriptions  are  that 
including  Italy,  Sicily,  Gaul,  Spain,  Britain,  and 
Germany  (ed.  Kaibel,  1890),  and  tliat  on  the 
islands  of  the  .^^ean  (ed.  Hiller  de  Gaertringen, 
1895-98).  A  complete  Corpus  imaipHimum  Graf> 
coT^m  chrialmnarum  is  hopetl  for  from  the  French 
School  at  Athens^  under  the  direction  of  Laurent 
and  Cumont.  Even  more  than  B6ekh  accomplished 
for  Greek  epigraphy,  Mommsen  did  for  Latin. 
While  he  was  not  the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a 
Corpus  inscriptionmn  Z/OliVmn/m,  in  his  memorial 
(1847)  on  its  plan  and  scope  he  laid  do\¥n  the 
proper  fines  for  its  execution  and  carried  out  a 
great  part  of  the  work  himself,  the  rest  being  done 
by  his  friends  and  scholars.  An  account  of  new 
discoveries  made  since  the  appearance  of  the  various 
volumes  is  given  in  the  Ephemeris  epi^raphica,  1872 
sqq.  lentil  the  Corpus  iTMriptumum  LaHnarum  \a 
complete,  it  will  still  be  necessary  to  nmke  use  of 
the  older  collections  (which,  indeed,  will  always 
have  a  vaiue  for  their  notes  and  illustrations)  as 
well  as  of  the  works  of  the  greatest  authority  in 
this  subject  west  of  the  Vosges,  Edmond  Le  Blant: 
hiscrCpiuma  ehritiennes  de  la  Gaule  (Paris,  1856-65)  j 
Nouveau  reeuetl  dm  inscriptions  chritiennes  de  la 
Gaute  (1892).  Long  before  De  Rossi  was  requested 
by  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  to  take  part- 
in  the  Corpus  inscripionnm  Latinanim  (from  1854 
until  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  vol,  vi, 
on  the  Latin  inscriptions  of  Rome),  he  had  planned 
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and  begun  preparations  for  a  collection  of  the  early 
Christian  inscriptions  of  the  city.  The  results 
appeared  in  the  Inacriptionea  christianae  urbis 
Romae  aeptimo  aaectUo  antiquiorea  (vol.  i.,  Rome, 
1881,  vol.  ii.,  part  1,  1888).  The  first  volume 
contains  the  dated  inscriptions,  a  preface  which 
reviews  the  epigraphy  of  the  past  and  lays  down 
his  own  scheme,  and  extensive  prolegomena,  dealing 
especially  with  early  Christian  chronology.  The 
first  part  of  the  second  volume  reproduces  the 
manuscript  collections  from  the  so-called  parch- 
ments of  Scaliger  down  to  Petrus  Sabinus  with 
admirable  critical  sureness  and  insight.  Another 
work  of  like  interest  is  the  Museo  epigrafico  cristiano 
Pio-LfOieranenae  (1877),  containing  photographic 
reproductions  of  the  specimens  in  the  lapidary 
gsjlery  at  the  Lateran,  together  with  noteworthy 
essays  on  various  cognate  subjects.  Numerous 
other  contributions  to  Christian  epigraphy  are  con- 
tained in  his  Roma  aoUerranea  cristtana  (3  vols., 
1864-77),  in  the  BoUettino  d'archeologia  cristiana 
(1863  sqq.),  and  Mxisaici  delle  chieae  di  Roma,  1872- 
1900.  Although  De  Rossi's  enterprises  were  too 
great  for  accomplishment  in  even  the  longest  and 
busiest  life,  they  have  not  been  allowed  to  drop. 
The  continuation  of  the  Inacriptionea  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  his  old  friend  and  faithful 
collaborator,  Giuseppe  Gatti;  the  {Ntwvo)  BoUeUino 
has,  since  1895,  been  edited  first  by  De  Rossi's 
brother  Michele  Stefano  and  his  personal  pupils, 
Stevenson,  Armellini,  and  Marucchi,  to  whom  have 
been,  added,  since  the  death  of  the  first  three,  G. 
Bonavenia,  P.  Crostarosia,  G.  Gatti,  R.  Kantzler, 
and  J.  Wilpert.  The  completion  of  the  Roma 
BoUerranea,  beginning  with  a  fourth  volume  on  the 
cemetery  of  Domitilla,  has  been  undertaken  by 
Marucchi,  Wilpert,  Gatti,  Crostarosa,  and  Kantzler. 
For  the  medieval  and  later  periods  there  is  no  single 
work  which  can  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  Corpus 
inacriptionum  Graecarum  and  Latinarum. 

(NiKOLAUS  MOller.) 

Biblioorapht:  On  I.,  besides  the  literature  under  Egypt, 
much  of  which  is  pertinent,  consult:  J.  Damichen,  Hi»- 
lori$che  Iruchriften  aUAoyptx»c?ter  Denkm&ler,  Leipeic,  1867- 
1869;  idem,  AltAgvptiache  Tempelinachriften,  ib.  1868;  P. 
le  P.  Renouf,  Eovptian  Phonology,  London,  1880;  E. 
Revillout,  Court  de  langue  dfmotique,  Paris,  1883;  G.  Abel, 
Zur  Geschichte  der  Hieroglyphenaehrift,  Leipeic,  1800; 
Aegyptische  Inachriften  atu  den  kdniglichen  Mtueen  bu 
Berlin,  2  parts,  Berlin,  1001-05;  G.  Karlberg,  Den  Idnga 
.  .  .  inakriftien  i  Rameea  lll.'e  tempel  i  Medinet-Habu, 
Upsala,  1003;  C.  R.  Honey,  The  Egyptian  Hieroglyph, 
Boscombe,  1004;  R.  Weill,  Recueil  dee  inecriptione  du 
Sinai,  Paris,  1004;  and  especially  numerous  papers  in 
PSBA  and  TSBA,  in  the  Memoire  of  the  Egypt  Explora- 
tion Fund,  in  ZDMG,  J  A,  Zeitechrift  fUr  Agyptieche  Sprache 
und  AUerthumekunde,  and  the  Revue  igyptologique.  On 
the  Rosetta  Stone  consult  H.  Brugsch,  IHe  Inachrift  von 
Roeetta,  BerUn,  1850;  F.  Ghabas,  L'Inacription  hOro- 
glyphique  de  Roeetta,  Paris,  1867;  S.  Sharpe,  The  Roeetta 
Stone  in  Hieroglyphic*  and  Oreek,  London,  1871;  J.  J. 
Hess,  Der  demotieche  TeU  der  .  .  .  Inechnft  von  Roeette 
HbereeUt,  Freiburg,  1002;  E.  A.  T.  W.  Budge,  The  Decreet 
of  Memphis  and  Canopue,  3  vols.,  London,  1004.  On  the 
Meneptah  inscription  consult  Spiegelberg,  Sitzungeberichte 
der  Berliner  Akademie,  1806,  pp.  503  sqq.;  G.  Steindorff, 
in  ZATW,  1806,  pp.  330  sqq.;  A.  Wiedemann,  in  Mueion, 
1808,  pp.  1-10.  On  the  relation  of  the  inscriptions  to  the 
Bible  the  most  sober  and  scientific  discussion  is  by  S.  R. 
Driver  in  Authority  and  Archaeology,  Sacred  and  Profane, 
ed.  D.  O.  Hogarth,  London,  1800. 

II.  A  great  deal  of  the  literature  under  Asstria;  Baby- 


lonia bears  on  the  inscriptions,  and  ■ome  of  the  principal 
ooUections  are  named  there.  Gonsult  furthfcr:  R.  E.  BrOn- 
now,  ClaaaifUd  Liet  of  AU  Simple  and  Compound  Cunmferm 
Ideogmpha,  Leyden«  1880-07;  P.  T.  Dangin,  ReAmrtkee 
aur  Vorigina  da  Vieriiura  cunHforma,  Paris,  1806-00;  F. 
Delitsach,  Die  Entatehung  dee  6Ueaten  Schriftauaiema  odar 
der  Uraprung  der  Keilachriftaeiehen,  Leipeic.  1806-48; 
P.  Toscanne,  Lea  Signaa  aumiriena  dhivSa,  Paris,  1006; 
A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  Peraia  Paat  and  Preaent,  New  York, 
1006;  H.  Pognon,  Inaeriptiona  aimitiquea  da  la  Syria,  de  la 
Meaopotamie,  etdela  rigion  de  Meaaoul,  Paris.  1007;  A.  H. 
Sayoe,  The  Archaeology  of  the  Cuneiform  Inaeriptiona,  New 
York,  1007.  On  the  dedpberment:  R.  W.  Rogera,  Hia- 
tory  of  Babylonia  and  Aaayria,  vol.  i..  New  York,  1000; 
A.  J.  Booth,  The  Diacovery  and  Decipherment  cf  Ae 
Trilimrual  Cuneiform  InaeripHona,  London,  1002;  L. 
Messersohmidt,  Die  Enteifferung  der  Keiiinackrift,  Berlin, 
1003;  G.  Fossey,  Manuel  d'aaayriologie,  vol.  i.,  Paris,  1004. 
III.  The  most  important  literature  is  named  in  the  text. 
A  most  useful  article  will  be  found  m  DCA,  i.,  841-«62, 
which  includes  a  list  of  the  abbreviations  ooeurring  most 
frequently  in  the  inscriptions  and  the  way  they  are  to  be 
read.  Further  consult:  E.  le  Blant,  Manuel  d*ipi4/raphie 
chritienne  d'apria  lea  marbrea  de  la  Oaule,  Paria,  1860; 
idem,  L'Epigraphie  chritienne  en  Oaule  at  dona  VAfrique 
romaine,  ib.  1800;  J.  McGaul,  Chrietian  Epigraphe  cS  ika 
Firat  Six  Centuriea,  London,  1860;  G.  Petrie,  ChriatiaH 
Inaeriptiona  in  the  Iriah  Language,  ed.  M.  Stokes.  Dublm, 
1870  sqq.;  J.  A.  Martigny,  Dietionnaira  dee  anHquUia 
dtrHiennea,  pp.  357  sqq.,  Paris,  1877;  F.  X.  Kraua,  Roaaa 
aotterranea,  pp.  431  sqq.,  Freiburg,  1870;  idem,  Real- 
EncyklopOdie  der  chriaUiehen  AlterthUmer,  it.  80  sqq.,  ib. 
1886;  V.  Schultse,  Die  Katakomben,  pp.  233  sqq..  Leipeic, 
1882;  H.  Otte,  Handbueh  der  kirehlichen  Kunai-ArdtA- 
ologie  dee  deutachen  Mittelaltera,  i.,  306  sqq.,  ib.  1883; 
J.  R.  Allen.  Chrietian  Symboliam  in  Oraat  Britain  and 
Ireland  before  the  ISth  Century,  London,  1888;  E.  HObner, 
Inacriptionea  Hiapaniae  Chriatianae,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1000; 
Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Coundla  (for  inscriptions  in  Great 
Britain)  and  the  literature  under  Gucvmuaa,  partieo- 
larly  that  on  the  Gataoombs  given  there. 

INSPIRATION. 

Jewish  Doctrine  (I  1). 

Early  Ghristian  Doctrine  (I  2). 

The  Soholastie  Period  (I  3). 

The  Reformation  (I  4). 

Post-Reformation  Development  (f  5). 

Modem  Developmrat  (I  6). 

The  Bible  and  Inspiration  (f  7). 

Nature  and  Method  of  Inspiration  (f  8). 

The  Theory  of  Plenary  Inspiration  (f  0). 

The  Theory  of  Partial  Inspiration  (I  10). 

Griteria  of  Inspiration  (I  11). 

Modem  Tendencies  and  Development  (f  12). 

In  theological  language,  inspiration  signifies  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  writers  of 
the  Bible,  by  which  the  Bible  becomes  the  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  God  binding  upon  us,  or  the 
Word  of  God.  The  term  originated  from  the  Vulgate 
version  of  II  Tim.  iii.  16,  Omnia  acriptura  divinitua 
inapirata.  The  Greek  word  theopneuatoa — erf  which 
it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  divinitua  inapirata 
is  an  accurate  translation — belongs  only  to  Hellen- 
istic and  Christian  Greek,  and  may  have  been  coined 
by  Paul.  Other  post-classical  uses  of  it  show  that 
it  signifies  "  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God  "  or 
"  breathing  out  the  Spirit  of  God,"  from  which  it 
follows  that  the  Scripture  so  designated  has  come 
into  being  under  the  operation  of  the  Spirit.  The 
preference  of  the  Greek  commentators  for  the  mean- 
ing expressed  by  divinitua  inapirata  would  have 
less  importance  if  it  were  not  explicable  by  the 
prevalent  view,  for  which  the  corresponding  term 
was  thought  to  be  found  in  II  Tim.  iii.  16,  which  was 
more  or  less  an  inheritance  from  Alexandrian  Juda- 
ism or  from  paganism. 
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The  church  doctrine — or  rather  the  oldest  viewB 
held  In  the  Church,  since  it  is  inACcurate  to  speak 
of  any  distinct  chiirch  doctrine  on  the 
1,  Jewish  point,  either  before  or  since  the  Refor- 
Doctrine,  nmtion,  outside  of  the  single  stat-ement 
that  the  Scripture  is  inspired^  without 
Hayinie:  how  it  is  in^rpired — \s  much  closer  to  the 
Alestandriaji  or  pagan  view  than  to  that  of  Jen^h 
theology.  Both  Talmudic  and  Alexandrian  Juda- 
ism agreed  in  attributing  unique  authority  to  the 
W  Testament.  The  Talmud  claima  an  immediate 
[vine  origin  for  the  '*  Law,"  asserting  that  God 
ite  it  with  his  own  hand,  or  dictated  it  to  Moses 
his  amanuensis.  A  secondary  revelation  is  con- 
in  the  '*  Prophets  *'  (from  Joshua  on^  includ- 
ing Psahns,  C>anttclejs,  Job,  Eoclesiastes,  Ezra)*  as 
Kabbahh,  or  tradition  as  distinguished  from  the 
Law.  In  the  case  of  the  prophets,  their  personality 
is  not  so  absorbed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  as  to  render 
them  mere  unconscious  organs.  The  medieval 
Jewish  theologians  were  the  first  to  attribute  a 
gpedal  kind  of  inspiration  to  the  HagiographR,  as 
written  by  the  spirit  of  holiness,  while  the  prophet- 
ical books  were  written  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 
Jewish  antiquity  knows  nothing  of  such  a  distinc- 
tion; and  Matt.  xxii.  43  shows  that  the  origin  of 
these  books  too  waa  referred  to  the  Spirit  of  God. 
That  the  personality  of  the  authors  wiw  gtill  more 
prominent  in  them  than  in  the  prophets  may  be 
inferred  from  their  place  in  the  canon,  as  well  as 
from  various  expressions  which  put  them,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Law,  in  the  lowest  place.  Alexandrian 
Judaism  took  a  different  view.  It  is  true  that 
Josephus  maintains  that  tl^e  Spirit  was  absent  from 
the  second  Temple,  and  designates  the  rcigii  of 
Artaxeniea  Longimanus  as  the  end  of  canonical 
authorship;  but  he,  as  well  as  Fhilo  and  the  author 
of  Wisdom  (vii.  27),  believes  none  the  le^  in  a 
coDiinuAuoe  and  diffusion  of  the  prophetic  gift. 
Upon  this  theory  rest  the  legend  of  the  origin  of 
the  Septuagint  and  the  acceptance  of  the  Apoc- 
rypha. Thus,  while  apparently  broader  and  freer 
than  Taimudic  Judaism,  the  Alexandrian  school 
represents  a  doctrine  of  inspiration  which  is  really 
much  more  strict.  All  the  Old-Testament  writers 
are  prophets;  but  with  the  prophetic  illumination 
human  consciousness  ceases.  The  prophet  is  merely 
an  organ  of  God,  who  speaks  through  him;  he 
knows  nothing  of  what  he  is  doing,  and  has  no  will 
hk  own.  He  is  in  a  state  of  ecstasy,  even  when 
writes  down  what  he  has  been  commissioned  to 
reveal.  This  condition  Philo  beUeves  that  he  can 
describe  from  his  own  experience.  There  is  an 
ecst^^  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  but  it  b  not  thii 
kind  ol  ecstasy,  nor  is  it  the  normal  vehicle  of 
inspiration,  but  something  extraordinary;  and  the 
communication  of  the  message  to  others  does  not 
taJce  place  in  this  state^  with  the  possible  exception 
of  an  involuntary  prophecy  like  that  of  Balaam 
[but  cf,  II  Kings  iii-  15-19,  and  see  Ecstast],  The 
Biblical  conception  of  ecstasy  is  that  of  a  state  in 
which  supernatural  revelations  are  imparted  to  men 
who,  in  their  natural  stat«,  are  incapable  of  perceiv- 
ing them — either  by  divinely  exhibited  sjTnbols,  as 
in  Acts  X.  10;  Jer,  i,  11,  13,  or  by  the  commimi- 
caticn  of  supernatural  realities  and  images  of  future 


events,  as  in  Num.  xxiv,  3,  4,  Todi.  31;  IT  Kings  vi, 
17;  cf.  II  Cor.  xii.  1  sqq.;  Rev.  i.  10.  In  this  state  the 
percipient  is  either  **  in  the  Spirit,"  i.e.,  the  limita- 
tions of  his  ordinary  sensuous  perceptions  fall  away 
altogether,  or  they  are  momentarily  removetl  with- 
out the  cessation  of  sensuous  perception,  and  super- 
natural appearances  present  themselves  in  conjunc- 
tion with  those  of  ordinary  life,  as  in  Luke  i.  11. 
In  no  case  does  the  state  seem  to  be  one  of  which 
no  memory  is  afterward  preserved;  the  ee^stasy  is 
not  (according  to  Augustine  on  Pa.  Ixvii.)  a  **  mental 
alienation/'  but  a  "  mental  separation  from  phj'sicAl 
sensation  so  that  whatever  is  revealed  is  revealed 
to  the  spirit."  The  theory  of  Philo,  or  the  Hellen- 
istic theory,  thus  originated  neither  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament nor  in  strictly  Jewish  theology  outside  of  it, 
but  much  more  directly  in  paganism.  Philo's  con- 
ception can  not  be  put  down  wholly  to  the  account 
of  hw  Platonizing  tendency,  but  contains  other 
elements,  possibly  borrowixi  from  Oriental  religions. 
Still,  it  is  in  the  main  the  general  Greek  conception 
of  entAtmaiasmoBj  of  the  manm  of  the  murdeis 
(^*  prophet "  or  ''diviner"),  akin  to  the  F*latonic 
view  of  the  source  of  artistic  production  and  of 
prophecy. 

The  same  pagan  conception  is  encountered  once 
more  in  the  first  definite  expressions  from  Christian 
writers  as  to  the  nature  and  method 
2,  Early  of  inspimtion.  In  the  Apostolic 
Christian  Fathers  is  found  merely  a  simple  ex- 
Doctrine,  prejisiou  of  the  fact  of  inspiration  in 
the  way  in  which  they  cit<»  the  Old 
Testament.  But,  the  second- century  apologists 
emphasize  the  divine  origin  of  the  knowledge  con- 
tained in  Holy  Scripture,  and  imque^t  ion  ably  teach 
an  inspiration  which  i*^  not  merely  mechanical, 
but  mantic.  In  order  to  understand  this,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  these  men,  brought  up  in 
paganism,  got  at  the  same  time  their  first  im- 
pression of  Christian  truth  and  of  the  diWne  origin 
of  the  primary  revelation  and  so  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  more  Christianity  claimed  to  be  not  the  result 
of  a  logical  process  of  thought,  but  a  rev^elation 
made  under  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the 
easier  it  was  for  them  to  apply  to  it  the  Greek  con- 
ception of  the  origin  of  such  knowledge;  and  the 
process  was  further  facilitated  by  the  respect  paid 
to  the  Sibylline  prophecies  (see  Sidylune  Books). 
If  this  last  fact  l>e  taken  in  connection  with  the 
prominent  place  which  prophecy  holds  in  Scripture^ 
the  importance  which  the  apologists  attached  to 
prophecy  can  be  understood,  and  that  it  was  nattiral 
for  them  to  refer  all  aticient  prophecy  to  the  working 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  There  was  no  need  of  an 
acquaintance  with  Philo  (of  whom  Justin  speaks 
with  great  respect)  to  lead  to  this  view,  which 
finally  found  its  most  definite  representation  in 
Montanlsm.  The  opposition  of  the  Church  to 
Montanisra  was  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the 
doctrine  of  ecstasy  as  the  form  of  inspiration  found 
no  continued  recognition  in  the  Church.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  placed  ecstasy  among  the  marks  of 
false  prophets,  and,  from  Origen  on,  the  doctors  of 
the  Church  rejected  the  conception  of  prophecy 
which  ori^inatad  in  paganism.  In  direct  opposition 
to    Montanism,    the     unconscious    action    of     the 
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prophet  was  denied.  This  led  to  the  other  extreme; 
it  placed  the  revelation  of  the  Old  Testament  on 
the  same  level  with  that  of  the  New,  and  so  finally 
resulted  in  the  not  indeed  mantic,  but  mechanical, 
doctrine  of  inspiration  held  by  the  older  Protestant 
theologians.  The  attempts  at  a  truer  theory  found 
in  Irensus'  distinction  between  prophetic  and  apos- 
tolic inspiration  (III.,  xi.  4),  and  his  notion  of  a 
development  in  the  history  of  God's  redeeming  work 
(IV.,  ix.  3),  bore  no  fruit.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Fathers  recognized  both  the  unrestricted  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  minds  and  wills 
of  Scriptural  authors  and  at  the  same  time  their 
own  independent  activity,  to  which  more  than  mere 
form  and  style  was  attributed;  but  they  seem  to 
have  made  no  attempt  to  frame  a  theory  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  these  two  were  combined.  Thus, 
e.g.,  Augustine,  who  says  in  one  place  that  the 
Evangelists  wrote  **  as  each  remembered,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  native  powers,  either  briefly  or  at 
greater  length  "  (De  consensu  evangdistarum,  ii.  12), 
in  another  compares  the  apostles  to  hands  that 
wrote  down  what  the  head,  Christ,  dictated  (ib., 
L  35).  Among  the  Fathers  Origen  went  most 
deeply  Into  the  question.  What  he  says  about  it 
agrees  closely  with  his  theory  that  inspiration  is 
an  elevation  of  the  mind  and  an  opening  of  the 
inner  ear  to  the  truth — a  higher  degree  of  the 
iUumination  bestowed  upon  all  pious  believers. 
That  so  little  use  was  made  of  Grigen's  suggestions 
was  not  a  consequence  of  their  connection  with 
other  parts  of  his  system,  or  of  the  suspicion  which 
was  cast  upon  his  orthodoxy,  but  rather  of  the  fact 
that  (when  the  epoch  of  the  apologists  was  past 
and  Montanism  was  conquered)  there  was  little 
practical  interest  in  these  questions.  In  the  con- 
troversies which  distracted  the  Church  the  authority 
and  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures  were  not 
called  in  question.  With  the  issue  of  these  conflicts 
and  the  strengthening  of  the  Church's  organization, 
the  Church  took  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  Scrip- 
tures as  a  coordinate  authority,  and  even  at  times 
more  than  that,  so  that  Augustine  could  say  (Adv, 
ManichcBoSf  v.),  ''I  would  not  believe  the  Gospel 
against  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church.'' 
The  acceptance  of  a  continuous  inspiration,  ex- 
pressed especially  in  the  decisions  of  councils,  gave 
rise  to  the  theory  of  a  twofold  source  of  knowledge, 
as  to  which  only  a  standard  of  judgment  in  matters 
of  fact  was  required,  not  a  decision  as  to  the  manner 
of  inspiration.  The  emphasis  laid  by  the  school  of 
Antioch  on  the  human  side  of  the  Scriptures  was 
not  important  enough,  in  view  of  the  simultaneous 
recognition  of  their  authority,  to  call  forth  much 
discussion  as  to  inspiration  itself.  Even  the  bold 
assertions  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  that  the  Book 
of  Job  was  a  poem  originating  on  heathen  soil, 
that  Canticles  contained  a  tedious  epithalamiimi, 
that  Solomon  (in  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes)  had 
the  logos  gndseOs,  "  the  gift  of  wisdom,"  but  not  the 
logos  Sophias f  "  the  prophetic  gift,"  did  not  touch 
the  general  theory  of  inspiration,  but  only  raised 
the  question  whether  all  parts  of  the  Scriptures 
had  the  same  measure  of  (prophetic)  inspiration; 
and  the  only  result  was  the  condemnation  of  these 
propositions  by  the  Council  of  Constantinople. 


By  a  natural  process,  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  occupied  an  increasingly  prominent  place, 
and  the  independent  personality  of  the  writers  was 
less  and  less  considered.  When  Agobard  of  Lyons 
dwelt  upon  the  external  signs  of  tUs  independence, 
and  remarked  that  the  sacred  writers  had  not  al- 
ways observed  the  strict  rules  of  grammar,  the 
Abbot  Fridugis  of  Tours  (q.v.)  went  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  the  Holy  Spirit  had  formed  "  even 
the  very  verbal  expressions  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Apostles."  And  Agobard  did  not  think  of  limiting 
the  operation  of  the  Spirit;  he  preferred  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomenon  by  a  condescension  on  the 
part  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  human  weakness. 

No  deeper  interest  in  the  question  was  displayed 

by  schokuBticism,  which  discussed  it,  indeed,  with 

its  accustomed  minuteness  in  oonneo- 

3.  The     tion  with  the  rest  of  the  system,  but 

Scholastic  showed  no  sense  of  its  importance  in 
Period,  relation  to  revelation.  Here  and  there, 
as  from  Anselm  and  Thomas  Aquinas, 
it  received  more  serious  consideration.  The  latter 
treats  the  subject  under  the  head  of  gratiae  gratis 
datae,  or  charismata,  distinguishing  between  the 
gift  of  knowledge  and  the  gift  of  the  word,  without 
which  the  gift  of  knowledge  would  be  useless  to 
others.  To  express  the  right  word,  the  Holy  Ghost 
makes  use  of  the  tongue  of  men  "  as  of  an  instru- 
ment, but  he  himself  perfects  the  inner  working." 
The  blessing  is  sometimes  diminished  by  the  fault 
of  the  hearer,  sometimes  by  that  of  the  speaker. 
The  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  thus  does  no 
violence  to  the  independence  of  the  agent.  The 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  was  not  questioned, 
but  the  impulse  to  use  and  to  investigate  them 
was  not  yet  awakened.  Mysticism  had  a  deep 
feeling  for  the  divine  power  of  the  Word  and  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
A  belief  in  the  continuance  of  the  gift  left  the  Scrip- 
tural inspiration  not  so  radically  different,  in  spite 
of  its  admitted  precedence,  from  experiences  which 
were  possible  to  others;  and  so,  even  while  its 
authority  was  firmly  maintained,  there  was  a  cer- 
tain indifference  to  its  unique  character.  The 
assertion  of  Abelard,  based  upon  Gal.  ii.  11  sqq., 
that  the  prophets  and  apostles  were  not  infallible, 
was  employed  with  some  hesitation  by  him;  but 
when  Renaissance  scholarship  pointed  to  defects 
in  detail  as  results  of  the  human  limitations  of  the 
Scriptural  writers,  neither  the  Church  nor  scholars 
thought  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible  as  any  less 
assured. 

Never  smce  the  apostolic  age  had  so  admirable 

a  use  been  made  of  its  pages,  and  never  had  its 

authority  been  so  decidedly  upheld  as 

4.  The      in  the  Reformation  period;  but  for  this 

Reforma-  very  reason  there  was  little  speculation 
tion.  on  the  way  in  which  it  had  come  to  be. 
No  one  disputed  its  authority;  the  only 
question  was  as  to  the  manner  of  its  use.  This 
explains  the  fact  that  among  the  Reformers  and 
their  inunediate  successors  the  old  conception  of 
inspiration  is  still  found  without  any  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  two  factors 
in  the  formation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  without  any 
attempt  to  define  the  limits  within  which  inspira- 
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lioD  is  attributed  to  them.  As  to  the  relation 
b^twc€n  the  divine  and  human  factors,  Luther  Is 
equally  certain  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  original 
author,  and  that  the  writers  are  to  be  knowi  by 
their  human  characteristics  and  have  put  their  own 
hearts  into  their  work.  Theoretically  his  teaching 
on  this  point  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
ttaditional  conception.  For  Calvin,  too,  the  Bible 
^  is  to  be  reverenced;  the  Holy  Ghost  is  its  author, 
though  sometimes  "  he  uses  a  rough  and  unpolished 
style,"  But  this  does  not  prevent  Calvin  from 
recognizing  inaccuracies  and  seeing,  mth  Luther, 
the  expression  of  the  human  minds  of  the  writers. 
r  Cbemniti  is  the  first  Lutheran  theologian  to  attempt 
'a  systematic  doctrine  on  the  subject;  but  he  is 
arguing  against  those  who  equally  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  Bible,  and  the  question  of  the 
nature  and  method  of  ia^piration  is  not  for  him  an 
urgent  one.  Selnecker  includes  inspiration  under 
the  head  of  revelation,  and  de&nes  it  as  ''a  secret 
ifibreathing  by  which  the  holy  patriarchs  and 
prophets  were  divinely  taught  many  things  ";  but 
he  places  this  process  in  unmistakable  analogy  with 
the  indwelling  and  operation  of  the  Spirit  In  other 
belieyefs.  Gerhard's  full  discussion  of  Scripture 
in  general  omtaina  no  more  precise  definition.  But 
^  the  more  earnest  these  authors  become  in  attempt- 
ing to  confirm  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  the  less 
often  are  met  concessions  like  those  of  Bugenhagen, 
I  that  the  Evangelists  wrote  "  what  to  them  seemed 
^best,"  and  that  errors  of  the  Septutigint  passed 
over  into  the  text  of  the  New  Te^Jtament, 

When  it  became  necessary  to  argue  not  only 

I  against  Rome,  but  against  syncretism,  and  Calixtus, 

in  approximation  to  Roman  Catholic 

5.  Post-      theologians,  distinguished  between  in- 

Rdformation  spiration  in  the  strict  sense,  in  regard 

Develop-     to  the  essential   truths  of  salvation, 

meat.       and  a  dtreclio  dixnna  in  regard  to  those 

things  **  which  came  by  sensation  or 

were  otherwise  known  "  for  which  no  revelation  but 

^  only  guidanoe  was  needed,  the  time  had  come  for 

.  more  rigid  definition,  for  an  assurance  against  the 

[  dangers  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  Bible  among 

the  very  men  who  claimed  to  deduce  their  belief 

[  from  it.    Cidovius  was  the  founder  of  the  new  doo- 

•  tiTDe  intended  to  serve  this  purpose.    According  to 

him,  inspiration  is  the  form  of  revelation.    Nothing 

can  be  in  the  Scriptures  "  which  was  not  to  the 

I  writers  divinely  suggested  and  inspired."    The  doc- 

itfiiie  was  pushed  to  its  extreme  consequences  by 

the  Bujrtorfs,  who  asserted  the  inspiration  of  even 

[the  Hebfew  vowels,  and  by  Voet,  who  made  the 

claim   for   the   punctuation.      All    this   waa 

tabsohitely  new.     If  the  idea  of  ecstasy  had  been 

[induded,  it  might  have  seemed  a  revival  of  the 

otic   theory  of   Philo  and   the  old   apologists; 

Ltmt  the  lack  of  this  conception  made  the  process 

I mraly  mechanical,  not  only  without  analogy,  but 

lai  direct  contradiction  to  the  other  operations  of 

)  the  BoJy  Spirit.    The  self-preparation  of  the  writers, 

teaqoifad   on   the  ecstatic   theory,   was   no  longer 

nor  was  there  any  place  for  the  personal 

which  the  apostles  claim   to  give.     The 

[Iqgieftl   eonsequenees    of    the    doctrine    were    not, 

(iDdeed,  drawn  by  its  supporters,  but  they  are  none 


the  lesa  inevitable.  Against  this  hard  and  fast 
theory  the  freer  view  of  the  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logians (such  as  Bellarmine,  Can  us,  and  Simon)  was 
less  effective  than  ifc  might  have  been  on  account  of 
their  tendency  to  subordinate  Scripture  to  the 
Church;  and  little  more  followed  the  maintenance 
of  a  lesa  rigid  theory  by  the  Arminians  and  some 
French  and  German  Calvin  is  ts.  The  first  marked 
in^uence  was  exerted  by  Pietism,  with  its  personal 
experience  of  the  workings  of  the  Spirit,  in  which 
it  was  joined  by  some  kindred  souls  among  the 
English  dissenters,  such  as  Baxter  and  Doddridge. 
By  decrees  the  official  theology  of  Protestantism 
took  a  freer  attitude,  and  the  human  factor  in 
inspiration  assumed  a  new  prominence. 

The  mociern  development  of  the  doctrine  may  be 

traced  partly  from  SchJeiermacher  and  partly  from 

the    school    of   Bengel.      The    former 

6.  Modem  emphasized   the  special  spirit   of  the 

Develop-  Scriptures,  of  which  rationalism  had 
ment  altogether  lost  sight;  but  this  spirit 
was  to  him  not  the  Spirit  of  God,  in- 
dependent of  humanity,  but  his  own  conception  of 
the  term  **  Holy  Spirit  " — ^the  common  spirit  of  the 
Christian  Church,  the  source  of  all  its  spiritual  gifts 
and  good  works,  as  of  all  its  processes  of  thought. 
Even  the  apocryphal  writings  are  inspired,  in  so 
far  as  they  show  any  trace  of  connection  with  the 
life  of  this  spirit-  The  Old  Testament,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  the  product  not  of  the  Christian  but  of 
the  Jewish  spirit,  shares  neither  the  dignity  nor  the 
inspiration  of  the  New.  The  main  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  human  writers,  who,  by  reason  of  their 
relation  to  Christ,  are  the  authorized  original  wit- 
nesses to  Christian  truth.  Schleiermacher'a  doctrine 
of  inspiration  is  thus  both  formally  and  materially 
the  exact  opposite  of  the  doctrine  developed  by 
the  seventeenth-century  theologians-  It  represents, 
however,  a  distinct  and  permanent  progress,  in  the 
qualification  of  inspiration  according  to  the  period 
of  history  in  which  it  appears,  in  the  value  placed 
upon  the  human  factor  for  the  attestation  and  oom- 
munication  of  divine  truth,  in  the  proper  placing 
of  inspiration  in  the  uniform  and  yet  manifold 
working  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  the  literary  work 
produced  under  its  influence  in  the  total  of  the 
authors*  official  activity.  The  first  of  these  points, 
the  relation  of  inspiration  to  history,  is  the  one  in 
which  Schleiermacher^s  services  were  the  moat  im- 
portant. This  is  a  point  of  departure  for  the  modem 
development  of  the  dcwitrine  of  inspiration,  as 
represented  by  Rot  he  and  Hofmann — though  the 
connection  is  not  always  directly  with  Schleier- 
maeher,  but  partially  through  the  school  of  Bengel, 
whose  most  useful  result  is  that  formulated  in  1793 
by  Menken  in  the^  words:  '*  The  Bible  is  no  dog- 
matic treatise  ...  it  is  much  rather  a  historical, 
harmonious  whole.  All  that  it  teaches,  it  teaches 
either  immediately  in  history,  or  upon  a  basis  of 
history,  with  its  foundation  and  it«  interpretation 
in  history.''  Space  forbids  to  trace  here  the  gradual 
dei^lopment  through  the  writings  of  individual 
modem  authors  who  have  handled  this  subject. 
As  a  rule  they  have  renounced  the  theory  of  the 
direct  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  creation 
of  the  Scriptural  books.    They  have  replaced  the 
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old  idea  of  inspiration,  on  the  ground  of  its  mantio 
content,  apparently  derived  from  a  pagan  source, 
by  one  which  treats  the  Scriptures  as  venerable 
primitive  docvunents;  their  value  is  decided  by  a 
historical  judgment,  which  requires  scientific  in- 
vestigation for  its  full  validity.  This  limitation  is 
balanced  in  some  degree  by  the  position  given  to  the 
substance  of  the  Bible,  to  the  revelation  of  which 
it  constitutes  documentary  evidence.  Faith  in  this 
revelation  is  required  in  order  to  form  a  complete 
and  perfect  judgment  of  the  Bible.  The  revelation 
works  through  the  written  word,  though  not  as  if 
this  word  were  a  direct  product  of  the  spirit  of 
revelation.  The  written  word  is  influenced  by  the 
ideas  of  the  various  periods,  by  defective  concep- 
tions, and  by  limited  intelligence.  It  is  the  province 
of  theological  investigation  to  decide  how  far  these 
influences  have  extended,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
designate  the  authoritative  content  or  the  per- 
manent constituents  of  the  revelation.  It  may  not 
unnaturally  be  asked  whether  a  purely  documentary 
value  will  sufficiently  explain  the  peculiar  power 
and  significance  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  history  of 
the  Church.  From  this  point  of  view,  Lipsius  felt 
obliged  to  distinguish  between  the  documentary 
character  of  the  Bible,  as  the  collection,  oflicially 
made  by  the  historical  judgment  of  the  Christian 
Chiurch,  of  the  records  of  its  primitive  spirit,  and 
its  religious  significance  resting  on  inspiration. 
According  to  this  view,  the  Scripture  is  inspired 
because  it  is  the  historic  record  of  the  revelation  in 
Christ,  and  at  the  same  time  the  original  witness 
of  the  salutary  working  of  that  revelation  in  the 
hearts  of  the  first  disciples,  in  which  regard  it  is  a 
product  of  the  spirit  of  that  revelation.  That  which 
is  a  permanent  standard  in  it  is  not  its  outer  form, 
on  account  of  changing  theological  conceptions, 
but  its  inner  content — that  which  remains  after 
these  outworn  conceptions  have  been  subtracted, 
as  well  as  what  may  be  referred  to  the  personal 
limitations  of  its  writers.  It  is  imperative  to  sepa- 
rate the  form  from  the  content. 

The  attempt  to  explain  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  Bible  leads  sooner  or  later  to  inspiration — i.e., 
to  the  belief  that  it  owes  this  peculiar 
7.  The      character  to  the  operation  of  .the  Spirit 
Bible  and   of  God  upon  its  origin.    It  would  be 
Inspiratton.  easy,   but  unjustifiable,  to  deny  in- 
spiration on  the  assumption  that  this 
must  necessarily  mean  mantic  inspiration.    In  order 
to  understand  the  manner  of  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  it  must  be  known  what  Scripture  says 
of  this  operation  on  its  own  origin;   and  to  under- 
stand this  again,  the  meaning  of  Paul's  question  in 
Gal.  iii.  2  must  be  apprehended.    There  is  nothing 
to  justify  drawing  a  sharp  dividing-line  between  the 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  his  special  opera- 
tion upon  the  origin  of  Scripture.    And  some  other 
answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the 
Bible  than  that  it  is  merely  a  record  of  revelation 
is  obligatory.     From  this  point  K&hler  proceeds, 
and  makes  possible  a  successful  attempt  to  answer 
the  question  as  to  the  nature  and  value  of  the  Bible 
and  the  nature  and  manner  of  inspiration.    Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  Bible  (primarily  the  New  Testament, 
the  Old  only  in  conjimction  with  it)  is  the  record 


of  the  fundamental  Gospel  of  Christ  and  of  aahra- 
tion  in  him.  In  it  exists  the  memorial  of  the 
primitive  Christian  assurance  of  salvation,  intended 
to  promote  the  salvation  of  the  reader  or  bearer. 
This  definition  includes  both  the  purpose  and  the 
content  of  the  Bible,  whereas  that  which  regards 
it  as  merely  a  record  of  revelation  neglects  ita  im- 
mediate purpose,  and  moreover  requires  the  forma- 
tion of  a  historical  judgment,  for  which  not  every 
one  is  competent.  No  such  equipment  is  required 
in  order  to  know  that  the  New  Testament  is  pri- 
marily the  record  of  the  fundamental  Gospel  of 
Christ,  or  that  it  bears  the  samue  witness  of  him  as 
that  with  which  Christianity  began  its  conquering 
progress  through  the  world.  Whether  men  are 
willing  to  accept  this  salvation,  so  attested,  is  an- 
other question;  but  this  Gospel  is  the  Christian 
proclaination,  in  regard  to  which  man  must  take 
one  side  or  the  other.  This  is  the  point  so  stron^y 
insisted  on  by  Frank,  that  every  witness  of  Christ 
and  of  God's  redeeming  will  is  credible  only  in  the 
measure  in  which  it  is  in  harmony  with  or  con- 
firmed by  the  Scriptimes.  These  have  the  power 
in  a  special  way  to  create  obligation  and  to  make 
him  guilty  before  God  who  rejects  their  message. 
This  power,  this  authority,  is  independent  of  the 
recognition  of  them,  and  through  it  they  show 
themselves  to  be  in  a  unique  measure  fiUed  with 
the  Spirit  of  God.  It  is  this  connection  between  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  the  witness  of  the  Bible  to  which 
(in  harmony  with  the  Scriptural  expressions  them- 
selves) is  given  the  name  of  inspiration.  It  is  this 
operation  of  the  Spirit  that  Paul  means  when  he  says 
(I  Cor.  ii.  13)  that  he  speaks  "  not  in  the  words 
which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  teacheth,"  and  to  which  Christ  himself  refers 
when  he  tells  his  disciples  (John  xvi.  13)  of  the 
Spirit  of  truth  that  shall  guide  them  "  into  all 
truth  " — an  operation  which  does  not  exclude,  but 
empowers,  the  action  of  those  who  are  to  be  the 
witnesses  of  the  truth. 

If  the  fact  of  inspiration  is  admitted  in  the  sense 
of  a  special  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 

origin  of  the  Scriptures,  on  the  ground 

8.  Nature    of  their  unique  significance  as  the  pri- 

and        mary  record  of  the  fundamental  preach- 

Metfaod  of  ing  of  Christ,  and  their  unique  power 

Inspiration,  to  impose  obligation,  the  next  question 

which  arises  concerns  the  nature  and 
method  of  this  inspiration.  To  answer  this,  the  first 
thing  to  notice  is  what  this  message  tells— the  re- 
deeming acts  of  God  in  behalf  of  man,  summed  up 
and  realized  in  Christ  before  the  eye.  It  is  with 
this  that  the  entire  Bible  has  to  do.  Its  content 
is  a  history  sf  the  relations  which  have  existed, 
or  are  to  exist,  between  God  and  man,  of  the  origin 
and  execution  of  the  phm  of  salvation.  From  this 
special  connection  between  the  Bible  and  the  revela- 
tion of  the  redemption,  faith  easily  perceives  that 
its  writers  stand  themselves  in  a  special  relation  to 
the  Holy  Spirit.  But  of  what  nature  this  relation 
is  can  be  determined  only  from  the  course  of  the 
history  contained  in  their  works,  since  it  is  a  his- 
torical relation.  Now,  the  relation  varies  with  the 
period  of  history.  The  distinction  between  the  Old- 
and    New-Testament    revelation  is  that  between 
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distance  from  God  and  nearness  to  him.  In  the 
earlier  part,  even  when  God  enters  into  relations 
with  tliose  whom  he  chooses  as  witnesses  of  his 
redeeming  purpose,  he  still  speaks  from  without 
the  world  that  they  know.  Thus  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment an  expresBioD  is  found  which  is  foreign  to 
the  Kcw,  to  designate  hii*  communications  with  his 
witneases.  This  communication  with  the  prophets 
a  eoDfltantly  designated  by  the  expression  "  the 
word  of  Yahweh  was  upon/'  and  the  reception  i>f 
this  word  by  *'  be  saw  (Heb*  hazah)  the  word  of 
Yahw«h*'  (Isa.  ii.  I;  Mic.  I  I;  Amos  i.  1).  This 
distance  between  God  and  man  is  only  rarely 
bridged  J  at  special  moments,  and  the  inmiediate 
subjective  perception  of  the  word  of  God  C4in  only 
take  place  in  an  extmordimiry  maimer.  In  the 
New  Testament,  on  the  other  liand,  the  word  of  God, 
the  eacpreesion  of  his  saving  will,  hus  ent^ered  the 
worid  in  Christ  (Rom.  x.  5S;  Titus  I  3;  Acts  x.  3t}, 
xiiL  30)*  To  perceive  and  acknowledge  the  revela- 
tion  now  made,  there  is  no  need  of  special  endow- 
nkeDt,  as  in  the  case  of  the  prophets;    all  that  is 

R[uired   is  the   believing  attitude   toward   Christ 
att.  xL  25,  xvi.  17).    Those  who  are  first  called 
look  into  the  mystery  of  the  love  of  God  revealed 
in  Christ  are  therewith  called  and  qu:ilified  to  l>e 
witnespcs  to  him  (Matt.  x.  27;   John  xv.  15).    This 
witness  is  conditioDed  by  the  objective  revelation 
and  redemption,  taking  place  in  Christ  and  entering 
the  petaonaJ  life  by  the  indwelling  of  the  8pirit. 
But  it  is  not  the  same  thing  to  participate  in  this 
ttivatbo  and  to  be  called  to  witness  it.    The  latter 
a  a  special  mission,  though  not  one  confined  to  the 
tpostles  who  were  chosen  as  the  first  witnesses. 
Thsir  assistants  and  the  generation  to  whom  they 
katified  were  also  witnesses;    and  as  Huchi  from 
t^  tpedat  importance  of  their  position  in  regard 
io  nU  subsequent  generations,  they  needed  special 
tinstaiioe  of  the  Spirit  (I  C^r.  ii.  10  eqq.).  The  pre- 
nqpnte  is  their  o^-n  experience  of  salvation — the 
fint experience  of  salvation  ever  given  to  man;  but 
k^tntion^  in  addition  to  this,  is  the  special  prep- 
untioQ  for  the  bearing  of   testimony  of   a  funda- 
WWtil  kind.     It   is   their   grace   of   office,    their 
f^ffima,   which  empowers   them,    irrespective   of 
Ito  iiKli^ual   imperfections,    to   testify    for   till 
rftentions  of  the  facts  of  salvation  and  their  aig- 
l^itioinee.     In    contrast   with    this   condition,    the 
'napifutjon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  temporarily, 
<*•  might  aUnost  say  accidentally,  connected  with 
**  penonality  of  those  who  received  it,  and  not 
"**?■  given  to  those  whose  moral  and  religious 
"iltu^  qualified  thera  for  its  reception  {Num.  xxii.- 
^v.;  Jonah;   cf.  John  xi,  4^-52).    Compared  with 
^hi  New  Testament,  it  is  less  free.    The  apostolic 
'JttMWi  have  the  Spirit  of  God  for  the  spirit  of 
J^trwo  personal  lives,  which  makes  it  possible 
"t  them  to  be  independent  witnesses,  not  mere 
JJ^M  of  God's  acti^nty.     Another  thing  follows 
•"ft  ths  peculiar  character  of  their  inspiration  as  a 
Jf'nuuient    qualification.      WTien    Paul    makes    a 
•■taction  between  what  he  says  by  commandment 
J»  Itti  own  opinion  (see  Conbilia  Evangblica), 
r  fai  not  mean  to  make  a  distinction  between 
J^'piwd  ta»d    uninspired  words;    and  accordingly 
^oftujietick  what  he  says  with  perfect  confidence 
Vt-2 


to  the  judgment  of  his  readers  (I  Cor*  x.  15,  xi.  13; 
II  Cor.  iv.  2).  And  the  inspiration  of  the  witnesses 
being  permanent,  they  can  speak  of  things  which 
do  not  pertain  to  salvation  (as  in  II  Titn.  iv.  13) 
without  the  inspiration  ceasing. 

One  more  charact^eristic  point  of  the  manner  of 
inspiration  must  be  mentioned.  The  qualification 
of  witnesses  includes  the  presentation  of  historical 
events;  but  tliat  which  the  Spirit  of  God  here 
effects,  whether  in  the  Old  or  in  the  New  Testament, 
is  the  understanding  of  history,  not  the  knowledge 
of  it.  The  latter  is  to  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  life,  by  the  witnessing  of  events  or  their 
collection  from  wTilten  or  oral  tradition.  This  ex- 
pbins  certain  phenomena  in  aacred  history  which 
resemble  those  of  all  other  historical  writing — 
discrepancies  in  minor  details  or  in  chronological 
order  and  the  like.  The  question  is  not  how  such 
errors  are  possible  in  the  inspired  word  of  God, 
but  how  far  the  equipment  named  inspiration  is 
meant  to  extend.  The  knowledge  of  and  witness 
to  the  purest  eternal  truth  is  not  only  not  incon- 
sistent with  human  limitations,  but  stands  out  all 
the  more  istrikingly  when  they  are  admitted.  In- 
spiration is  not  the  abolition  of  independent  human 
personality,  but  rather  a  reenforcement  of  it;  it  is 
not  condescension  to  human  weakness,  but  a  hallow- 
ing or  transformation  of  it,  tlmt  the  human  person- 
ality may  take  its  part  in  the  divine  work.  There 
is  nothing  in  it  foreign  to  Christian  experience  or  to 
knowledge  of  the  other  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  takes  its  own  place  in  the  system  of  the 
chansmaiu,  the  gifts  of  grace  operative  in  the 
Church  of  Go<J.  (H.  CbemerI^) 

"Views  of  inspiration  may  be  grouped  in  two 
general  classes — those  of  plenary  or  verbal  inepi ra- 
tion, and  tho8C  of  partial  inspiration. 
9.  The  Advocates  of  plenary  inspiration  hold 
Theory  of    that  the  writers  of  Scripture  had  the 

Plenary  immediate  influence  of  the  Spirit  to 
Inspiratioti.  such  an  extent  that  they  could  not  err 
in  any  point;  every  statement  is  accu- 
rate and  infallible,  whether  "  religious,  scientific, 
historical,  or  geographical  "  (Charles  Hodge,  T'heol- 
ogy^  J.  163;  cf.  F.  L.  Patton,  ImpiTatton,  p.  92). 
Besides  Hodge  and  Patton,  Gaussen,  Shedd,  Given, 
and  others  represent  this  view.  It  in  admitted, 
however,  that  there  may  be  errors  in  the  Scriptures 
as  we  now  possess  them  and  infallibility  is  asserted 
*'  only  for  the  original  autographic  text  "  (A.  A. 
Hodge  and  B,  B.  Warfield  in  the  Prcsbytericn 
Review,  ii.,  I88I,  p.  245).  This  class  of  views  has 
in  its  favor  (1)  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  how  the 
thought  could  have  been  suggested  by  the  Spirit 
without  the  language;  and  (2)  the  support  it  gives 
to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  system  of 
truth  and  a  guide  of  action.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  following  objections  are  urged:  (1)  It  is  hard 
on  this  general  theory  to  account  for  the  individyal 
peculiaritiea  of  the  writers.  The  style  of  Hosea 
dii^ers  from  that  of  Isaiah,  that  of  John  from  that 
of  Paul,  although  the  same  Spirit  suggested  the 
language  of  each.  It  is  urged,  however,  that  the 
Spirit  accommodated  himself  to  the  pwculiarities  of 
the  writers.  (2)  There  are  differences  of  statement 
in   the  Scriptures  concerning  the  same  facts   (cf. 
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Gen.  xxxiii.  18-19  with  Acts  vii.  16;  Num.  zxv.  9 
with  I  Cor.  X.  8).  (3)  The  theory  makes  it  hard 
to  explain  the  divergences  in  the  Gospels  (cf.  the 
four  forms  in  which  the  superscription  on  the  cross 
is  given  and  Matt.  viii.  25-27  with  Mark  iv.  39-41). 
(4)  It  is  difficult  on  this  theory  to  understand  why 
the  New-Testament  writers  usually  quote  the  Sep- 
tuagint  translation,  and  not  the  original  Hebrew  of 
the  Old  Testament.  In  many  cases  the  divergence 
from  the  Hebrew  text  is  great  (cf.  Acts  xv.  16-17, 
other  passages  of  the  Acts,  and  many  passages  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  always  quotes 
from  the  Septuagint).  (5)  The  autographs  of  the 
sacred  writers  are  lost,  and  the  variations  in  the 
copies  which  have  been  preserved  seem  to  be  in- 
consistent with  this  theory;  for,  if  a  literal  inspira- 
tion were  necessary  for  the  Church,  God  (so  we 
should  expect)  would  have  provided  for  the  error- 
less preservation  of  the  original  text.  Moreover, 
the  great  mass  of  Christians  has  to  depend  upon 
translations  for  none  of  which  infallible  accuracy  is 
claimed. 

The  theory  of  partial  inspiration  is,  that  the 
writers  of  Scripture  enjoyed  the  influence  of  the 

Spirit  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  is  the 

xo.  The     Word,  and  contains  the  Will,  of  God 

Theory  of   (Luther,   Calvin,   Baxter,   Doddridge, 

Partial      Wm.   Lowth,   Baimigarten,   Neander, 

Inspiration.  Tholuck,  Stier,  Lange,  Hare,  Alford, 

Van  Oosterzee,  Plimiptre,  F.  W.  Farrar, 
Domer,  and  others).  It  admits  mistakes,  or  the 
possibility  of  mistakes,  in  historical  and  geographical 
statements,  but  denies  error  in  matters  of  faith  or 
morals.  In  favor  of  this  view  it  may  be  said:  (1) 
that  it  lays  stress  upon  the  sense  of  Scripture  as  a 
revelation  of  God's  will,  and  leaves  room  for  the 
full  play  of  human  agency  in  the  composition.  (2) 
It  helps  to  understand  the  divergences  in  the  ac- 
counts of  our  Lord's  life,  and  the  inconsistencies  in 
historical  statement  of  different  parts  of  the  Bible. 
(3)  It  is  more  in  accord  with  the  method  of  the 
Spirit's  working  in  general.  The  apostles  were  not 
perfect  in  their  conduct  and  judgment  as  rulers 
and  teachers  of  the  Church  (Acts  xv.  39,  xxiii.  3; 
Gal.  ii.  12;  I  Cor.  xiii.  12;  Phil.  iii.  12).  (4)  It 
removes  a  hindrance  out  of  the  way  of  many  who 
would  gladly  believe  the  Bible  to  contain  the  word 
of  God,  if  it  were  not  necessary  to  give  their  assent 
to  all  its  historical  statements.  Many  can  believe 
the  discourses  of  our  Lord  in  John  (xii.  sqq.) 
to  be  divine  who  can  not  so  regard  the  Ust  of  the 
dukes  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  16-43),  or  all  the 
tables  of  the  Books  of  Chronicles.  (5)  This  view 
makes  the  absence  of  an  absolutely  pure  text 
intelligible. 

The  present  canon  does  not  necessarily  measure 
the  extent  of  inspiration.    Both  must  be  determined 

by  the  same  process,  upon  the  basis 

zx.  Crite-    of  the  contents  of  the  books,  the  state- 

ria  of      ments  of  their  authors,  their  relation 

Inspiration,  to  Christ  (in  the  New  Testament),  and 

the  judgment  of  the  Church.  A  book 
belonging  to  the  present  canon  may  not  be  inspired. 
Seven  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  disputed 
in  the  Church  of  the  first  four  centuries  (see  Canon 
OF  Scripture).    The  Roman  Catholic  canon  of  the 


Old  Testament  includes  the  Apocrypha,  which  are 
rejected  by  Protestants.  Luther  doubted  the  in- 
spiration of  Esther  and  held  an  unfavorable  view 
odt  the  Epistle  of  James  and  the  Apocalypae.  Calvin 
expressed  doubts  about  II  Peter.  The  Bible  is  an 
organism;  and  the  inspiration  of  the  whole  is  not 
necessarily  affected  if  inspiration  be  denied  to  one 
part.  The  question  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Gospel 
of  John,  for  example,  may  be  independent  of  the 
proof  that  the  Books  of  Chronicles  are  inspired. 
The  sufficient  witness  of  the  heavenly  origin  of  the 
Scriptures  is  their  inherent  excellences,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  person  of  Christ.  The  unity  of  the  book, 
unfokling  a  single  purpose;  its  elevated  tone;  the 
faultless  character  of  Christ;  the  nature  of  the  facts 
revealed  of  God,  the  soul,  and  the  future — all 
stamp  it  as  a  work  of  more  than  ordinary  human 
genius  or  insight.  This  testimony  is,  for  most 
minds,  the  strongest  of  all.  It  is  the  testimony  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  experience.         D.  S.  Schafp. 

The  liJstory  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  in  Great 
Britain  and  America  has  followed  the  general  foi^ 
tunes  of  the  same  doctrine  on  the  Con- 
xa.  Modem  tinent,  as  indicated  above;  that  is,  it 
Tendencies  has  oscillated  between  an  interpreta- 
and  Devel-  tion  which  found  its  principle  in  a  pre- 
opmenti.  'ponderating  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  and  a  recognition  in  the  human 
consciousness  of  a  lai^r  degree  of  free  ethical  action. 
In  Great  Britain  and  America  the  Calvinistic  in- 
terest has  declared  for  the  first  of  the  views  referred 
to.  In  more  recent  times  attention  and  interest 
have  shifted  to  other  aspects  of  this  question.  A 
distinction  between  Revelation  (q.v.)  and  inspiration 
has  been  made,  in  which  revelation  stands  for  the 
objective  side  or  content  of  the  divine  will  or  truth, 
inspiration  for  the  subjective  condition  in  which 
that  will  becomes  known.  Evolution  has  made 
men  familiar  with  a  law  of  development  according 
to  which  the  consciousness  is  in  part  determined 
by  previous  stages  of  thought  and  will.  Comparar 
tive  Religion  (q.v.)  has  revealed  phenomena  of  a 
similar  character  to  Hebrew  and  Christian  inspirar 
tion  in  the  ethnic  faiths,  and  a  study  of  these  has 
aided  in  a  better  apprehension  of  this  fact.  The 
history  of  the  Christian  religion  with  its  earlier  roots 
in  the  Hebrew  religious  life  has  made  possible  a 
truly  historical  interpretation  of  the  rise  and  prog- 
ress of  the  apprehension  of  God  as  revealed  in  Jesus 
Christ.  The  new  study  of  psychology  has  shown 
the  nature  and  place  of  inspiration  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  sacred  writers  and  speakers^  «an  ultimate 
certainty  and  enthusiasm  which  gave  to  their 
message  much  of  its  authority  and  power.  Biblical 
criticism  has  provided  a  broad  basis  of  incontestable 
facts  which  have  had  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  have 
thus  forced  here  and  there  a  fresh  investigation  of 
the  whole  question  from  an  inductive  point  of  view. 
Inspiration  is  seen  to  be  an  essential  affair  of  per- 
sonality and  is  therefore  ethical,  with  conditions  of 
its  appearance  which  lie  deep  in  character  as  well 
as  in  native  endowment.  Finally,  the  tests  of 
inspiration  are  moral  and  spirituaf--the  degree  to 
which  the  message  of  the  speaker  or  writer  answers 
to  the  ethical  and  religious  needs  of  advancing 
human  life.  C.  A.  Bbckwith. 
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BtBtiooRArsir:  On  the  history  of  the  doetriiie  consult:  G. 
F.  N,  SonotAg.  Doctrina  intpirationis^  «7tUQii«  ratio,  ki^ 
tQria€iu9UM  populariM,  Heidelbcrs,  1809;  Q,  F.  N.  CriKiner. 
Dt  Hbrorwn  N.  T,  intpirct^iofM  quid  atatuerini  CKristiani 
mmie  mueulum  terbium  medium,  vol.  L,  Jena,  1828;  idem, 
Bti^^ge  *wr  ^jn^fufi^  in  die  bibliBchen  SchrifUn,  L  1-flL 
HaU«.  1832;  A.  Q.  Rudelbaeli.  in  ZeiUchrififUr  lutheriKht 
Thtoioffie  und  Kirch^.  i.  1-60,  ii.  1-66,  ir.  1-iO;  F.  A. 
Tbolock,  in  DnUtckn  ZnUthrift  far  ckritUitJie  Wiaatn- 
B^haft^  1850,  pp.  16-18.  42-44;  J,  D^litxeeh.  Dt  impiratiotn 
triptorum  quid  Mtatuerint  patres  apotiaiici.  Lripaic,  1872; 
K,  F.  A.  Kahnif),  Doamaiik.  I  268,  Leipidc,  1874;  K.  R. 
H«cvnh«rh,  tlUtar\f  of  Ckriatian  Hodrine,  1.  75,  11«\  ii, 
14,  20,  166,  tii,  56.  62.  314.  EdinburRh.  1880-81;  B,  F. 
We#teott,  InXrodudion  U>  the  Study  of  the  G&tpelM,  London, 
1S88;  W.  Rohnert,  WaM  Irkrt  Luthrr  ton  drr  tntpiration 
d€r  HtUigen  Sckn/tt  heiptdc^  18(^0;  A,  2€^lUg,  Die  In- 
tpiroH^nthkn  de*  Oriffena,  Freiburg,  1902;  and  in  generftl 
the  works  on  the  History  of  Dogma.. 

From  the  standpoint  of  dogmatics  the  subject  is  di^- 
cUBsed  in  all  th«  great  treatiwa  on  that  aubjeet.  The 
following  may  be  taken  as  repiewntativ«  o(  the  treatment 
in  the  "  Syat*-™*  of  Theology":  F.  D.  E,  HchleiemiRcber, 
if  128-132,  Berlin,  1821;  A.  D.  C.  Twesten,  i.,  |  23, 
Hamburg.  1826;  C.  1.  Nitinch,  H  37  sqq..  Bonn,  1844. 
Enn,  tratul,  Edinburgh,  1849;  T.  Dwight.  New  York, 
1S46;  C.  G.  Finney,  ib.  18i>J;  U.  Rothe,  pp.  121  BQq., 
Ootba.  1863:  H,  Marten  sen,  Edinburgh,  1866;  J.  T.  Beck, 
If  8S-10t.  Stuttgart.  1870;  F.  H.  H.  Frank,  Syatem  der 
dtrittluhen  Gtiviuheil,  it..  H  43-49.  Erlangen.  1873; 
idem.  Stftttem  d^r  cKHstlifKen  WaHrheit,  ii.,  ;  43.  ib.  1885; 
CL  Hodce,  3  voU..  New  York.  1873;  H.  Voigt,  Fundamen- 
taMoffmalik,  I  21.  Gotha,  1874;  J.  J.  van  Qo.«tcrtee,  2 
Toln,  Jjondon,  1876;  I.  A.  Dorner,  Giauftenalrhrt,  {}  57- 
£9,  Barlin,  1879,  Bog.  tr&n«il.,  4  vola..  Edinburgh.  1880-^82; 
W.  B.  Pope,  New  York,  1880;  R  A,  Philippi,  i.  204  eqq., 
GQtenloh,  1881;  A.  £.  Biedennami,  |{  179  «c]q.,  Berlin, 
1S84-8S:  A.  H.  Strong,  Rocheater,  1886:  W.  G.  T.  Shedd, 
New  York,  1888-94;  S.  Buell,  ib,  1890;  R  V.  Gerbart, 
ffuetiutei  if  tfut  Chrinttan  Retiffi&n.  ib.  1891;  H.  B.  Smith, 
ib.,  1800;  J.  Miley,  London,  1892;  M,  A.  Kxihler.  Wiaaen- 
ack^ft  dn- ehriattieh^tn  Lehre,  pp.  446  5qq.,  Leipaic,  1893;  R. 
A_  UpwiuA.  H  196  nqq,.  Brunffwick.  1893;  L,  F.  SteaniB,  New 
York,  1893;  J.  Bovon,  2  vok.,  LauAanue^  1896-96;  H. 
Bawiok.  4  voJfi,.  Kampe,  1895-1901:  R,  V.  Forster,  Na»h- 
riUe.  189R;  N.  Burwash.  2  vol§„  London,  190O;  A.  Bou- 
▼ier,  Padx  1903;  B.  E.  Jaoobs,  Summary  of  tht  ChriBtian 
Faiths  Ptilladetpbta.  1905;    A.  H<  Strong,  Suatematic  Th»- 

,   i.   196-242,   Philadelphia,   1907;     F.   J,   Hall.   Dt>g- 

;  Th«oi«gu,  vol.  ii..  Now  York.  1908. 

I  trealiwA  on  the  subject  are:  R.  Baxter,  Catechi- 
ft^Familve4i,  London,  16S3;  R.  8itnon.  Traits  de  rinapi- 
niion  d^  UvTva  aacria.  Pari*.  J 687;  W.  Ixjwth,  VifuOcation 
e/  <Atf  Old  and  Nww  TeatamenU,  Oxford,  1692;  P.  DodfU 
ridge,  Tht  InarphtiH&n  of  tke  New  Teatnmenl,  in  vol.  iv, 
of  bis  Worka,  Leediv  1802;  J.  J.  Grte«baeh,  Stricturarum 
in  locum  de  tkeopneuatia  lUjrorum  aacrorum.  parts  i.-v., 
Jeoii,  1784-88:  J.  D.  Morell.  PhU.  of  Reiigion,  ehapa, 
ir„  vi,  New  York,  1840;  E.  Henderson,  DiHne  Inapirati&n. 
London,  1852;  F.  de  Rougemont,  CkHat  ti  «e»  Umvina: 
.  .  .  riifHafion  et  inwpimiion,  2  vols.,  Parln,  1856;  C.  A. 
Row,  Tkg  Naiure  and  Eztmi  of  Divine  InapiraHon,  London. 
1864;  U  GauMen,  TMapneutHe,  Paris.  1862,  Eng.  tran»l.. 
London,  IS88;  C  Wordsworth,  On  tka  Inspiration  of  Holy 
ScriptMre^  ib.  1867;  F.  L.  Patton,  Tke  InapiraHon  ^  tht 
Striphtna,  Philadelphia,  1869;  £.  Elliott,  Inspiration  of 
tka  Hoit/  Scripture*.  Edinburgh,  1877;  W.  E.  Atwell, 
Th&  Paulina  Tkaorjf  of  fnapiraiion,  London.  1878;  B. 
Sdsulli.  Die  StaUuna  d*a  ehriatlickgn  QUiubena  tur  heitigen 
Sdkaifi,  Braunsberg,  1877;  E.  M.  Goulhum.  On  tha  In- 
apiraHcn  .  ,  ,  of  tha  Hoiu  Seripturaa,  London,  1878;  W. 
11.  Browne,  Inapiraiion  of  tk«  Xtne  Teatameni^  ib.  1880; 
J.  J.  Gitfn,  Truth  of  Scripture  in  connet^ion  wUh  Revela^n^ 
inapifoHon,  and  the  Canon,  Edinburgh,  1881;  J.  G,  W. 
Hemnaan,  Die  Badeutunif  der  I napirationalehra,  Halle, 
1S82:  G.  T.  Ladd.  The  Dortrine  of  Holy  Scriptvrt.  New 
York.  1883;  F  W.  Farrar,  J,  Cairns,  and  otherm  fnapira- 
Hon:  a  CUricat  Sympotium,  London,  1884;  R.  Watts, 
Tha  R%i2e  of  Faith  and  the  Doctrine  of  Inepiration,  ih.  1885; 
A,  CaT«.  The  Inapir^ion  of  the  OUi  Ttatament.  ib.  1888; 
C,  A.  Bri«g*,  Whither,  New  York,  1889;  A.  Ritschl,  Uhre 
Ton  der  Rechtfertiffung  und  I'ercoAnun^,  ii.  9  sqq.,  Bonn. 
IS89:  W.  KAlling.  ProleQomena  sur  I^ra  ton  der  Theo- 
pmguttia,  Breslao*  1890;   idem,  Dia  Lekra  v<fn  der  Theop- 


ftemtie.  ib.  1891;  C.  A.  Briggs,  Ll.  J.  Evans,  H,  P, 
Smith,  Snapirati<m  and  /nerrorttfj/,  Edinburgh,  1891;  E. 
Haupt.  Die  Bedeutung  der  heitiQen  Sthrift,  liielefeldi 
1891;  W.  Sanday,  The  Oractea  of  Ood,  London.  1891; 
idem,  Inapiration,  ib.  1890;  F,  J.  Sharr,  Thf  InapinUion 
of  the  Holy  Scripturea.  London,  1891;  J.  Clifford,  Tha 
inspiration  and  Authority  of  the  Bible,  ib.  1892;  W.  F, 
Oesa,  Die  Inapiration  der  Helden  der  Bihet,  B&tel,  1892; 
W.  Ijce^  Inapiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  New  York^  1892; 
J.  DeWitt,  IVhat  ta  Inapiration f  ib.  1893;  J.  Denney, 
Studiea  in  Theolo&v.  Loodtm.  1896;  M.  A.  KahJer,  Unaer 
Streit  vm  die  Bibei,  Letpaic,  1895;  M.  von  NnthusiuA, 
Vaber  die  Inapiration  der  heitigen  Schrifi^  Stuttgart, 
1895;  H.  Crcmer.  Glauba,  SiJtrift,  und  heilige  Geachichie, 
Gateraloh.  1896;  G.  8.  Barrett,  The  BibU  and  ita  In- 
apiration, London,  1897;  P,  Gennrich,  Der  Kampf  um 
die  Schrifl  in  der  deutarh-evangetitchen  Kircke  dea  19, 
Jahrkunderta,  Berlin.  1898  (eontaina  a  rich  bibliography 
of  the  German  literature  on  the  subject);  C.  Chauvin, 
Die  Inapiraiion  der  kciligen  Schrifi  nack  der  Lehra  der 
Tradition,  Regensburg,  1899;  O.  P.  2aneechia,  Di'Hna 
inapiratio  aacrorum  acripiurarum,  Rome.  1898;  M.  Arnold, 
Literature  and  DogTna,  London,  1902;  A.  Lotsy,  L'^vanffita 
etligliae,  Paris,  1902,  Eng.  tmnsii.  New  York.  1904;  H.  H. 
Kuyper,  Evolutia  ot»  reve^if.  Ameterdam.  1903;  J,  E, 
McFadyen.  O.  T.  Criticiam  and  the  Chriatian  Church,  pp. 
268-312,  New  York,  1903;  J.  A.  Robinson,  S<mie  Thoughta 
on  Jnapiraiumf  London.  1905;  R.  F,  Horton,  Inapiration 
and  the  Bible,  ib.  IWMl;  C.  Pe»ch.  De  inapiraiione  aacrae 
aeripturae,  Freiburg,  1906;  J.  M.  Gibson,  inapiration  and 
Authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  London.  19D8;  DB,  I  296- 
299,  ii,  476-476;  DCO,  i.  831-835;  Farrar,  in  Biblical 
EducatoTt  vols,  i.-ii* 

INSPmED,  THE;  The  name  given  to  a  sect  which 
orij^inat^d  in  Germany  about  1700,  It  was  fonned 
from  the  large  number  of  Separatists  who  already 
existed  there*  and  was  animated  by  the  impulse 
given  by  the  new  prophets  of  the  Camisarda  (q.v,) 
in  the  C^^vennes.  The  sectAriea  took  I  heir  name 
from  the  fact  that  they  recognised  a  contintioui 
divine  inspiration  In  oertain  individuals,  whom 
they  regarded  as  instruments  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  whose  teachings  they  professed  obedience  as  to 
inspiration. 

After  tlie  forcible  suppression  of  the  Protestants 
in  the  C^vennes,  some  of  the  principal  leaders  and 
prophets,  such  as  Klie  Marion^  Durande 
Appeftnmce  Fage,  Jean  Cavalier,  and  Jean  Allut. 
in  EngLand  fled  to  England  and  Scotland  in  1706 
and  (see  French  PnopttETe),  which  they 
Germany*  soon  left  for  the  Netherlands,  uttering 
in  both  countries  impassioned  denun- 
ciations of  France  and  the  papacy.  When  their 
prophecies  were  not  fulfilled,  they  were  excluded 
from  the  French  Reformed  community  in  London 
and  from  the  Church  of  England  as  well,  so  that 
they  had  no  recourse  but  to  found  a  sect  of  their 
own,  Allut  and  Marion  accordingly  went,  in  1711, 
to  the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  seeking  support 
primarily  among  the  numerous  colonies  of  French 
Protestants  there,  from  whom,  however,  they  gained 
little  s3Tnpathy.  They  had  more  success  with  the 
Pietists  and  Separatists  of  northwestern  Germany, 
to  whose  craving  for  apocal>Tptic  revelations  and 
fanatical  enthusiasm  they  were  able  to  appeal. 
They  laid  their  first  foundations  at  Halle  in  1713 
and  at  Berlin  in  1714,  and  held  a  love-feast  at  Halle 
in  the  latter  year.  At  first  they  found  some  support 
among  the  clergy,  but  when  the  gift  of  inspiration 
began  to  8pr«4id  among  the  "  awakened  "  of  Ger- 
man birth,  including  in  Halle  the  eigbteen*year-old 
daughter  of  a  servant  of  Francke,  and  in  Berlin 
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a  tailor  who  later  became  insane,  the  whole  move- 
ment was  regarded  with  suspicion,  if  not  with  con- 
tempt. Three  brothers  named  Pott,  until  then 
students  at  Halle,  who  had  become  "  awakened," 
migrated  with  their  fanatical  mother  to  the  Wet- 
terau  in  1714,  and  there  built  up  an  inspirational 
commimity,  chiefly  composed  of  Swabians  and 
Franconians.  As  in  the  case  of  the  prophets  of  the 
Cayennes,  so  here  inspired  utterances  were  preceded 
by  remarkable  physical  phenomena,  such  as  a 
burning  around  the  heart,  shortness  of  breath,  and 
various  convulsive  movements  of  the  head  and  limbs. 
These  conditions  were  followed  by  a  state  of  un- 
conscious ecstasy,  and  during  this  time  the  message 
was  received.  This,  as  a  rule,  was  inunediately 
given  out,  either  by  pantomimic  gestures  or,  more 
frequently,  in  brief  phrases  of  a  Scriptural  character, 
spoken  in  an  unnaturally  loud  voice.  The  content 
of  these  messages,  usually  delivered  in  the  first 
person  as  in  the  name  of  God,  resembled  the  warn- 
ings and  promises  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and 
dealt  with  the  necessity  of  repentance,  conversion, 
and  practical  Christianity,  frequently  being  remark- 
able revelations  of  the  lives  of  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  addressed. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  phenomena  societies 
arose  which,  after  1716,  called  themselves  "  the  True 
Inspired,"  in  contrast  with  the  free  or 
German  false  inspired  who  rejected  all  organiza- 
Societies.  tion  and  discipline.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  movement  spread  not  only  among 
the  Separatists  of  the  Wetterau  and  Wittgenstein, 
but  throughout  Western  Germany  (especially  WUrt- 
temberg,  the  Palatinate,  and  Alsace)  and  Switzer- 
land, and  even  extended  into  Northern  and  Elastem 
Germany,  as  far  as  Saxony  and  Bohemia.  The  call 
and  the  preparation  for  missionary  journeys  among 
the  unbelievers  were  ^iven  in  solemn  love-feasts, 
prefaced  by  preliminary  exercises  for  days  before- 
hand, and  characterized  by  fervent  devotion.  It 
was  naturally  difficult  to  maintain  this  devotion 
at  such  a  high  level,  even  when  it  was  nourished 
by  trial  and  persecution;  and  many  of  the  '*  ves- 
sels "  quickly  ceased  to  give  forth  their  messages. 
Those  who  remained  true  formed  a  constitution  at 
BQdingen  in  1716,  according  to  which  ten  com- 
munities were  founded  in  that  neighborhood,  some 
of  which  remained  in  existence  almost  until  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  while  others 
grew  up  in  Wttrttemberg,  Swabia,  and  Switzerland. 
Each  community  had  a  president  and  two  associate 
elders,  who  regulated  all  its  affairs,  especially  the 
care  of  the  poor  and  the  maintenance  of  discipline, 
and  held  occasional  conferences  with  the  heads  of 
other  conmiunities.  There  was  no  special  teaching 
office,  but  all  adults  were  expected  to  take  their 
part  in  free  public  prayer  at  the  meetings  (daily  or 
at  least  twice  on  Sunday),  at  which  many  hymns 
were  sung,  while  the  readings  were  chosen  either 
from  the  Bible  or  from  the  fifty  written  or  printed 
discourses  of  the  "  vessels,"  unless  a  "  vessel  "  was 
present  and  delivered  a  new  homily,  prepared 
especially  for  the  occasion.  The  dogmatic  belief  of 
the  inspired  agreed  in  general  with  that  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  at  large,  though,  like  other 
Separatists,  they  rejected  all  communion  with   it 


(as  in  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper).  Their  prac- 
tical principles  were  those  of  the  mystics  Schwenck- 
feld,  Bohme,  Weigel,  and  Hoburg.  They  r^^arded 
marriage  with  special  disfavor,  though  they  tol- 
erated it  for  a  time. 

By  1719  all  the  ''  other  vessels  "  had  ceased  to 
testify,  and  Johann  Friedrich  Rock,  as  the  last  of 

them,  became,  with  Eberhard  Ludwig 

Johann     Gruber  (a  clergyman ;  b.  1665;  d.  1728), 

Friedrich    the  head  of  the  conmiimities.  Rock  was 

Rock.       bom  at  Oberwftlden,  near  Gdppingen, 

WUrttemberg,  in  1678.  He  came  of  a 
family  of  preachers  and  was  himself  a  hamessmaker 
by  trade.  He  had  an  inclination  to  mysticism,  was 
seized  with  '^  inspiration  "  about  1707,  and  there- 
after worked  for  the  cause  with  self-sacrificing  zeal 
until  his  death  in  1749.  He  had  some  gifts  of 
preaching  and  riming,  and  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  true  piety  notwithstanding  his  aberrations. 
With  the  emigration  of  many  Separatists  to  Ger- 
mantown.  Pa.,  after  1725,  and  with  the  rise  of  the 
Hermhut  movement  after  1730,  his  task  became 
increasingly  diflUcult.  Particularly  painful  to  him 
were  his  controversies  with  Count  Zinsendorf,  who 
had  originally  stood  in  close  relations  with  Rock 
and  his  colleagues,  but  had  gradually  approached 
more  nearly  to  the  Established  Church  after  1732, 
and  two  years  later  had  definitely  broken  with 
Rock  on  the  ground  of  his  rejection  of  the  sacra- 
ments. Between  1740  and  1748  Rock  was  engaged 
in  bitter  controversy  with  another  former  friend, 
Johann  Kaiser,  a  follower  of  Bohme,  Molinos, 
and  Mme.  Guyon,  who  had  founded  a  phila- 
delphian  society  at  Stuttgart  in  1710,  and  after 
its  decay  had  established  an  inspirational  com- 
munity in  1717.  This  controversy  forms  the 
source  of  the  clearest  and  most  important  state- 
ments regarding  the  nature  of  the  inspirational 
movement. 

The  death  of  Rock  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
period  of  steady  decline,  so  that  it  is  surprising  to 

find  a  recrudescence  of  these  societies, 
Revival  unvitalized  by  preaching  or  sacraments 
after  1820  (celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  seems 
and  Emi-  to  have  been  first  resimied  after  1820), 
gration  to  after  a  complete  quiescence  of  sixty  or 
America,     seventy  years.     With  the  revival  of 

devotion  in  the  established  Churches, 
however,  the  gift  of  inspiration  appeared  once  more 
among  the  "  awakened  "  Separatists,  and  (according 
to  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses)  in  the  same 
manner  as  among  the  Camisards  or  in  the  Wetterau. 
Under  the  influence  of  three  new  "  vessels  " — 
Michael  Krausert  of  Strasburg;  Barbara  Heinemann 
(after  marriage,  Barbara  Landmann)  of  Leilers- 
weiler  in  Alsace,  a  peasant  girl,  unable  to  read  or 
write;  and  Christian  Metz,  a  joiner — the  conmiu- 
nities in  Alsace,  the  Palatinate,  and  the  Wetterau, 
which  were  almost  extinct,  were  reorganized  be- 
tween 1816  and  1821  on  the  old  constitution  of 
Gruber,  but  the  repressive  measures  of  the  Prussian 
and  Hessian  governments  caused  them  to  emigrate 
in  1842-46,  about  800  strong,  to  Ebenezer,  near 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  they  soon  had  a  flourishing 
communistic  settlement  numbering  between  1,500 
and  2,000  souls.     In  1854  part  of  this  community 
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migrmted    to    Amana,    Iowa.       See    Communism, 

II-,  3-  (A,  HfioLttRt)  K.  HoLU 

BtauooKArar:  A  very  I'omprebenjuve  treatment  of  the  Buh* 

jcct  hu  bMED  Ki^-cb  by  M.  G^bel,  tn  ZHT,  1S54,  1866«  1857. 

vhieh  ftubaequent  di»cuissioti»  are  ha$(Mi.     Consult 

li.   Gdbel,  OtMchicAte  dea  chriMUichen  L^benM,   iii. 

I  126  iqq„  Goblens.  1860;    A.  Rttschl,  GcAchichU  dt»  Pieli*- 

mu«.  IL  366  aqq..  UL  266  ■qq..  Bonn,  lSSO-86;  K.  Koorli. 

D»#   Htikr^  Ins^pitaHanagemrinde  in   Iowa,   lyeip^ic   1896; 

^       '^  fi.    jDif    Jfupirierten   dtM    18.    JahrhunderU,    in 

A*  i^A>2oiri«cA«  ZeitMchnft,  IIKXJ,  pp.    184  iiciti.; 

r.rstun  under  Commttnism,  II,,    3,    On  Rock, 

(fu^ttii  AUB.  JUtxviii.  7^5, 

^mSTALLATION:  Generally,  the  ceremonial  act 
by  which  a  person  ordained  and  appointed  is  fomi- 
ally  put  into  possession  of  an  ecclesiastical  dignity 
or  benefice.  In  the  English  Church  the  term  is 
applied  apecially  to  the  offioe  of  a  canon  or  preb* 
endary  (i.e.,  the  act  of  placing  him  in  his  stall)  or 
to  the  enthroniJiat  ion  of  a  biahop. 

IKSTITirTE  OF  THE   BLESSED  VUIGIN.     See 

LVGLISH    LaJJIES. 

mSnTUnOW:  in  canon  law,  the  final  act  by 
which  a  person  elected  by  the  chapter,  or  nominated 
bf  the  government,  is  appointed  by  the  proper 
ftuthortty  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  more  espe- 
mlly  a  bbhopric. 

IWTEIf  TION.    See  Sacramknt,  {  4, 

IHTERCESSION.    See  Mediator. 

WTERDICT;    The  prohibition  of  public  worship 

I  o{  the  administration  of  the  Macramenta  {inter- 

officiorum   divinorum),   as   an   ecclesiastical 

I  penalty.    An  inlerdictum  U^cale  applies  to  a  definite 

^  piUoc  or  district,  an  inlerdictum  iterstinale  to  defi^nite 
I»rwo».  The  former  is  the  more  frequent,  especially 
the  finttrdietum  ^eneraU,  which  t  he  medieval  popes 
pftmounoed  against  whole  countries  in  their  coo- 
ftieti  with  secular  rulers.  Instances  of  the  use  of 
tbp  inturdict  may  be  found  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Gfcgory  of  Tours;  but  not  til!  the  eleventh  century 
^^  it  become  a  regular  part  of  ecclesiajstica!  law. 
*nd  only  gradually  did  it  assume  the  character  of 
i definite  int^titution  with  fixed  limitations  which  it 
W>  ifl  the  Corpxt^  jurui  canonici.  The  total  inter- 
<fi<*  forbade  public  worship,  the  administration  of 
^  HeniDeDta,  and  Christian  burial.  Mitigations 
induilly  oame  in;  in  1173  Alexander  IIL  allowed 
^^  biptism  of  infants  and  the  absolution  of  the 
^f^:  m  1208  Innocent  UL  added  confirmation 
*^  pf^eaching,  absolution  under  certain  conditionB, 
^  private  burial  of  clerics,  the  recitation  of  the 
^Wwnical  hours,  and  low  masses  in  convents  of 
[*piiire.  extending  this  last  privilege  a  year  later  to 
°5*W{».  These  oonoessions  were  granted  on  con- 
yuioti  that  no  exoommunicated  or  personally  inter- 
'^'f^^^  penotns  be  present,  that  the  doora  be  closed, 
*^  tW  no  bells  be  nmg.  Boniface  VI I L,  who 
***  allowed  baptism  and  confirmation  of  adults, 
J'^Biittod  public  worship  with  open  doors  and  ring- 

^  ■>%  of  bells  at  Christmas,  Easter,  Pentecost,  and  the 
^*^ption:  Martin  V,  and  Eugenius  IV.  extended 

'  **""  privilege  to  the  whole  octave  of  Corpus  Christi, 
***  Uo  X.  to  that  of  the  Conception,  Special 
''iMDptbni  were  graoted  to  the  Franciscans  and 
^J^f  n»ligioa«i  orderB;  but  Clement  V.  and  the 
^*^icil  of  Trent  inaiflted  on  their  observance  of  the 


interdict.  A  local  interdict  was  last  proclaimed 
by  Paul  V.  in  1606,  agaitist  the  republic  of  Venice. 
It  is  no  longer  considered  a  practical  part  of  church 
discipline,  but  the  right  to  impose  it  is  theoretically 
maintHitied.  Both  personal  and  local  interdicts 
miiy  occur  as  '*  censures  of  broad  application . ' "  The 
right  to  impose  them  is  held  t»  be  inherent  in 
the  pope,  councils,  bishops  (regularly  with  their 
chapters,  sometimes  without  them),  and  in  special 
cases  the  chapters  themselves;  monastic  superiors 
may  also  impose  personal  interdicts  upon  their  sub- 
jects. Interdicts  may  terminate  of  themselves  if 
a  condition  has  been  expressed;  otherwise  they  are 
removed  by  the  person  who  imposed  them,  bis 
successor,  delegate,  or  superior.  Only  a  bishop 
can  absolve  from  a  local  interdict  **  of  broad 
application "  ;  but  any  approved  confessor  may 
remove  a  particular  pt*rsonal  interdict.  This  form 
of  penalty  does  not  occur  in  Protestant  ecclesias- 
tical law.  (C.  T.  G.  VON  SCHEURLf.) 

Bihuooraphy:  Binj^tLam,  Oritfineg,  XVI.,  m,  7;  L.  FcrnkTiK, 
Frompia  bihlioth*ca  ranonica.  n.v.  **  Inderdictum/'  1 1  voIji,, 
Venice.  1782-04;  A,  L.  Richter.  Lehrbuch  dem  .  ,  ,  Kirch- 
enrechU,  «?d.  W.  Kahi  pp.  783  hqq..  Leipaic,  1886;  E. 
FriedberK.  Lehrbuch  dc9  .  ,  .  Kirchtnrechta,  pp,  274  iiqq., 
ib.  1895;  P.  Hin*chiuis.  Daa  Kirthenrtcht  .  ,  .  in  Deutach- 
land.  V.  19  .«qq„  Berlin.  1895;  Neand«'r.  ChriMtian  Church, 
lE.  3&5-356.  454,  iv.  151  el  passim;  E.  B.  Krehbicl,  The 
Interdict,  it*  History  and  iU  Operation^  Watiliiiigtoii,  1909. 

INTERIM:  The  name  of  three  provisional  and 
temporary  arrangements  between  the  Protestants 
of  €Jermany  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the 
time  of  the  Refonnation,  intended  to  be  valid  only 
for  the  interval  pending  a  final  settlement  of  re- 
ligious differences  by  a  general  council  (whence 
the  name,  from  Lat.  inierim,  "  meanwhile  "). 

1,  The  Regcnsburg  Interim:  The  outcome  of  the 
Conference  of  Regensburg  in  154L  See  Regen6- 
BURG,  Conference  dp. 

2.  The  Augsburg  Interim:  Adopted  at  the  diet 
at  AugsbuiK  J^rie  30,  1548.  After  the  Schmalkald 
War,  Cliarles  V.  thought  of  reestablishing  religious 
imity  in  Germany;  and  at  the  diet  in  session  in 
Augsburg  in  1547  it  was  agreed  that  a  proiisional 
arrangement  should  be  made  until  the  Council  of 
Trent  had  completed  its  work.  In  Feb.,  1548, 
Charles  chose  a  commission  from  both  communions 
to  devise  an  arrangement;  this  commission  coidd 
oot  reach  an  agreement,  and  several  states  pro- 
posed that  the  matter  be  turned  over  to  the  theo- 
logians. Consequently^  at  the  commaiul  of  the 
emperor,  Julius  Pflug,  bishop  of  Naumburg, 
Michael  H elding,  suffragan  bishop  of  Msinji,  and 
Johami  Agricola,  court  preacher  to  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg,  prepared  a  draft,  which  was  then 
revised  by  certain  Spanish  monks  and  was  secretly 
submitted  by  the  emperor  to  the  Protestant  elec- 
tors and  prominent  Roman  Catholics  of  the  em- 
pire-  In  twenty-six  articles  it  treated  of  man 
before  and  after  the  fall  (i,-ii.),  of  redemption 
through  Christ  (iii.),  of  justification  (iv.-vi.)^  of 
love  and  good  works  (vii.),  of  forgiveness  of 
sins  (viii.),  of  the  Church  (ix.-xii»)^  of  bishops 
(xiii.),  of  the  sacraments  (xiv.-xxi.),  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  mass  (xxii.),  of  the  saints  (xxiii.),  of 
the  commemoration  of  the  dead  (xxiv.),  of  the 
communion  at  the  mass  (xxv.)^  and  of  the  cere- 
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monies  of  the  sacraments  (xxvi.).  Although  the 
views  of  the  Protestants  were  taken  into  account 
in  a  general  way,  the  document  revealed  the  old 
Church  with  its  faith  and  worship.  In  the  belief 
that  the  Interim  applied  to  all  imperial  estates, 
the  electors  of  Brandenburg  and  the  Palatinate 
approved  it.  After  a  long  opposition  Elector 
Maurice  of  Saxony  and  Margrave  Hans  of  KOstrin 
promised  not  to  protest  openly  if  all  imfwrial 
estates  should  approve  and  accept  it.  The  Roman 
Catholics,  however,  were  not  willing  to  make  any 
concessions.  On  May  15,  1548,  Charles  assembled 
the  imperial  estates  and  demanded  their  submission. 
He  admonished  the  Protestants  to  return  to  the 
old  faith  or  to  live  in  accordance  with  the  Interim, 
while  the  Roman  Catholics  were  to  remain  faithful 
to  the  ordinances  of  their  Church.  Elector  Maurice, 
Margrave  Hans,  and  their  adherents  were  greatly 
angered  because  only  the  Protestants  were  to  be 
compelled  to  accept  the  Interim,  but  in  accordance 
with  their  promise  they  did  not  protest.  On  June  30, 
1548,  the  Interim  became  imperial  law.  In  South 
Germany  the  emperor  succeeded  in  introducing  it 
in  some  cities  and  territories  by  force,  but  in  the 
rest  of  Germany  his  orders  were  not  carried  out. 
In  the  Palatinate,  Brandenbiu^,  Saxony,  Weimar, 
Hesse,  Mecklenburg,  Pomerania,  and  other  states, 
as  well  as  in  the  North  German  cities,  there  arose 
vehement  opposition,  of  which  Magdebiu^  became 
the  center,  headed  by  men  like  Flacius,  Amsdorf, 
and  Gallus,  while  Agricola  and  Melanchthon  were 
inclined  to  compromise. 

3.  The  Leipsic  Interim:  Adopted  by  the  Saxon 
diet  at  Leipsic  Dec.,  1548.  After  his  return  from 
the  diet  at  Augsburg,  Maurice  of  Saxony  assem- 
bled his  prominent  councilors  and  theologians  at 
Meissen  to  discuss  the  imperial  Interim.  He  was 
resolutely  bent  upon  adhering  to  the  Evangelical 
doctrine,  but  was  anxious  to  have  a  frank  and 
definite  statement  of  what  might  be  accepted  and 
what  must  be  rejected  on  the  ground  of  Scripture. 
After  a  careful  and  conscientious  examination,  the 
theologians  flatly  rejected  the  entire  Augsbiu^  docu- 
ment. After  a  royal  and  imperial  admonition  to 
introduce  it  in  Saxony,  a  new  discussion  took  place 
in  Torgau  Oct.  18,  1548.  The  electoral  councUors 
laid  before  the  theologians  a  list  of  the  points  which 
in  their  estimation  were  acceptable  and  might  lead 
to  a  new  church  order.  Melanchthon  agreed  with 
most  of  the  points.  Deliberations  were  continued 
in  Altsella  Nov.  19-22,  and,  under  stress  of  the  news 
of  the  emperor's  forcible  measures  in  South  Ger- 
many, an  interim  was  drawn  up  which,  in  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  and  in  other  points,  upheld  the 
Protestant  doctrine,  while  it  conceded  as  "  Adiaph- 
ora  "  (q.v.)  such  things  as  extreme  imction,  the 
mass,  l^hts,  vestments,  vessels,  images,  fasts  and 
festivals,  and  the  like.  Maurice  and  Joachim  of 
Brandenbui^  came  to  an  agreement  and  put  in 
writing  what  they  would  accept.  The  Saxon  diet 
met  in  Leipsic  on  Dec.  21  and  accepted  the  Altzella 
resolutions;  the  bishops  of  Naumburg  and  Meissen, 
however,  refused  to  concur,  because  in  their  opinion 
it  was  reserved  to  the  emperor  alone  to  make 
changes  in  the  (Augsburg)  Interim.  The  ultimate 
outcome  was  that  things  remained  as  before. 


At  the  diet  at  Augsburg  in  1550-51  the  majority 
of  the  estates  advocated  the  continuation  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  and  urged  the  emperor  to  compel 
Protestants  to  accept  the  Interim.  When  the  im- 
perial invitation  to  the  council  arrived  in  Dresden, 
Maurice  began  negotiations  with  the  Protestant 
estates  concerning  a  general  agreement.  In  Dessau 
Mehmchthon  with  Prince  George  of  Anhalt  drew  up 
the  so-called  Saxon  Confession,  which  was  approved 
by  Maurice,  Hans  of  KQstrin,  the  dukes  of  Mecklen- 
burg and  Pomerania,  and  others.  It  was  proposed 
that  certain  Saxon  theologians  should  go  to  Trent 
under  safe  protection  and  defend  the  piu«  doctrine. 
In  Jan.,  1552,  Melanchthon,  with  two  others,  started 
on  the  journey  and  got  as  far  as  Augsburg;  but  in 
March  they  were  called  back  because  the  war  against 
the  emperor  began.  The  expedition  of  Maurice  to 
South  Germany  occasioned  the  suspension  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  The  Treaty  of  Passau  annihilated 
the  Interim  and  led  to  the  Religious  Peace  of  Augs- 
burg (q.v.).  (S.  ISSLBIB.) 

Bibuoobaprt:  O.  Beutel,  Utber  d^n  Unprung  dsa  Auff- 
hwrger  Inierinu,  Dresden,  1888;  O.  P.  Fisher,  The  Refar- 
motion,  pp.  166-214,  New  York,  1873;  A.  von  Dniffel, 
Briefe  und  Akten  wur  (TsscAic^  <2m  16.  JakrhumUrU,  iii. 
42  sqq..  Munich.  1882;  C.  Beard,  TU  Reformation,  pp. 
109.  243.  210.  London,  1883;  F.  von  Resold,  OtoekiekU 
der  deuUehen  Rt/ormation,  pp.  80&-«06,  BerUn,  1890;  8. 
Issleib,  in  NtuM  Arehiv  fikt  •AdKaitth^  OeochidiU!,  Jon.  188 
sqq.,  XV.  103  sqq.,  Dresden.  1892-94;  idem,  Morits  von 
Sachten,  pp.  189-213,  Letpdc,  1907;  W.  Walker.  The  Refor- 
mation, pp.  207-208,  218.  New  York,  1900;  J.  Babington. 
The  Reformation,  pp.  113-114,  London,  1901;  Cambndoe 
Modem  HieUrry,  The  Reformation,  pp.  264-266.  New  York, 
1904. 

INTERMEDIATS  STATE:  A  term  designating 
both  the  period  and  the  condition  of  the  soul 
between  death  and  the  final  judgment.  The  inter- 
mediate state  is  an  aspect  of  the  doctrine  of  Hades 
(q.v.).  It  has  assumed  many  forms.  (1)  The  early 
doctrine,  which  in  general  has  continued  to  be  the 
common  view,  that  the  dead  remain  in  a  condition 
of  privation  until  the  resurrection — ^the  righteous 
happier  (martjrrs  going  at  once  to  Paradise),  the 
wicked  more  miserable,  than  while  on  earth  (Ire- 
MBUs,  Haer.  v.  31;  Tertullian,  "  On  the  Soul,"  Iv.). 
(2)  Purgatory,  the  condition  of  those  who  depart 
this  life  in  faith,  yet  are  still  liable  to  punitive 
sufferings  for  venial  sins  and  who  are  purged  before 
their  entrance  into  heaven;  such  may  be  *'  helped  " 
by  the  suffrages  of  the  faithful,  but  principally  by 
the  acceptable  sacrifice  of  the  altar  "  (Council  of 
Trent,  Sess.  xxv.;  see  Purgatort).  (3)  The  limbo 
of  the  Fathers  is  the  abode  of  Old-Testament  saints 
to  whom  after  his  death  Christ  preached  the  GospeL 
(Thomas  Aquinas,  Summay  qu.  69,  art.  4;  Dante, 
Divine  Comedy,  Inferno ^  Canto  iv.;  W.  E.  Addis 
and  T.  Arnold,  Catholic  Dictionary,  pp.  564-565, 
London,  1903).  (4)  The  limbo  of  infants  is  the 
region  to  which  unbaptized  infants  are  consigned 
after  death,  to  remain  forever  in  a  state  of  priva- 
tion, without  suffering  and  also  without  happiness, 
a  doctrine  based  on  the  universal  necessity  of 
baptism  for  the  remission  of  the  guilt  of  original 
sin  (Thomas  Aquinas,  ut  sup.,  qu.  69,  art.  6; 
see  Infant  Salvation;  Libibus).  (5)  The  sleep  of 
souls,  based  on  such  passages  as  Acts  vii.  60,  xiii.  36; 
I  Cor.  XV.  6, 18,  20,  61;  I  Thess.  iv.  13-15.    Between 
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deftth  and  the  second  coirting  of  CtiriBt  all  souh 
are  in  a  dreamless  sleep  (thus  oblivious  of  the  lapse 
of  time  and  without  moral  change)  from  which  they 
are  atmultaneously  awakened  for  the  judgment. 
This  view  was  opposed  in  the  early  Church  (ef. 
Euaebius,  Hist.  eecL  VI,,  xxxvii.).  Ca!vin  wrote  in 
refutation  of  it  Psychopannychia  (1534),  directed 
against  the  Anabaptists.  Richard  Whately  pre- 
sented it  with  great  force  and  sympathy  as  an 
alternative  belief,  in  his  work  On  the  Future  .Stoi* 
(London,  1829).  It  is  an  article  of  faith  among 
the  several  branches  of  Adventists  (q«v.).  (6) 
Preserv-ation  of  the  spiritual  element  of  both  the 
saved  and  tke  unsaved  during  the  middle  state, 
when  by  a  oreatt\'e  act  of  God  soul  and  body  are 
reunited  before  the  judgment »  This  element  of  the 
personality  exists  in  various  degrees  of  conscious- 
iietss,  knowledge,  and  enjoyment,  some  sleeping, 
•ome  learning,  some  as  demons  on  earth,  some 
impnsoned  in  the  abyss  or  su^ering  in  Hades  for 
life's  aina,  some  being  evangelized.  In  the  interval 
between  death  and  the  resurrection  the  Goapel  may 
be  accepted  or  finally  refused  by  those  who  have 
not  known  it  here  below  (Edward  White,  Life  in 
ChriM,  chap,  xxi.,  London,  1878).  (7)  A  relatively 
bodiless  condition  in  which  the  pious  dead  are  in  a 
state  of  privation,  to  be  described  as  inwardness  and 
spirituality  and  progressive  development,  of  deepest 
retirement,  and  of  withdrawal  into  self,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  communion  with  Christ  (cf.  H.  L. 
Martensen,  Christian  Dogmatics,  |  276,  Edinburgh, 
1866;  J.  J.  van  Oosterzee,  Christian  Dogmatics^ 
f  C3dii.,  London,  1870;  L  A.  Domer,  SyHem  of 
Chrigtuin  Doctrine,  iv.  212,  Edinburgh,  1880-82), 
(8)  A«  to  the  unbeUeving  dead,  who  have  not  de- 
etatvely  rejects  the  Gospel,  the  intermediate  state 
opens  the  door  of  repentance  and  spiritual  life 
(see  Eschatoloot;    Pbobation,  Future). 

C*  A.  Beck  WITH* 
BfBUOoaAFaT:  The  liter&ture  of  the  subject  ia  w«U  covered 
under  £«chatouoot;  Kadks;  &od  Pbobation.  Fuxi^as 
(qq.vO.  Cotuult  further:  V.  U.  Maywhalen,  The  Inier- 
mediaU  State,  London,  1856;  IJ.  M.  Luckock.  The  Jnier- 
me4iaU  SioU  betvpetn  Dtatk  and  Judffmeni,  ib..  1890:  T.  H. 
SiuckweU,  editor.  Our  Dead:  Where  are  Thryf  A  Sifm- 
ptmurn,  ib.,  \S9Q:  A.  WLiliamson,  The  IntmneduiU  State. 
ib.,  189 1;  G.  8.  Barrett.  The  Iniermediate  State;  the  La»t 
Thiti^e.  ib.,  l$d<l;  C,  H.  U.  WriKht.  intermediate  StaU  and 
Prayer*  /nr  the  Dead,  ib.  1900;  G»  T.  Fechner,  titlie  Book 
</  Life  after  Death,  Boston,  1904;  S.  C.  Gayfofci,  Life  after 
Death,  ch&pH.  ii,-iii.,  Milwaukee,  1909, 

HITERPOLATIONS  m  THE  IfEW  TESTA- 
MENT: In  its  rigorous  sense,  an  interpolation  k 
an  insertion  in  a  text  or  document  with  the  object 
of  obtaining  backing  or  authority  for  the  interpo- 
lator's opinion  or  project.  This  is  the  ordinary 
dictionary  Bcnse  of  the  group  of  words,  '*  inter- 
polation, interpolate,  interpolator." 
Definition.  Thin  m  also  the  meaning  assigned  to  the 
word  by  legal  usage,  according  to  which 
an  interpolation  is  an  insertion  within  a  will  or  deed, 
or  a  molding  of  its  text  to  an  end  distinct  from  the 
original  end  and  aim  of  the  tejct  itself.  The  same 
Mawe  m  assigned  to  the  word  by  diplomacy,  where 
mn  mterpolation  is  a  tampering  with  the  text  of  a 
pubUe  document  by  one  party  to  it,  in  order  to  gain 
ftn  advantage  over  the  other  party.  Thus  **  inter- 
polation "  seema  to  imply,  first,  a  fixed  text  and. 


secondly,  a  conscious  or  dehberale  purpose  to  alter 
or  twist  the  meaning  and  intention  of  a  text,  the 
interpolator's  aim  being  to  slip  his  meaning  under 
cover  of  a  mind  having  greater  authority  or  higher 
standing  than  his  own,  so  securing  for  his  own 
opinion  or  judgment  a  market- value  above  its  in- 
trinsic worth.  For  example,  a  Christian  student 
of  the  second  century  inserted  in  the  text  of  Joee- 
phua  (Af^.  XVIII.,  i*L  3)  the  weH-known  pfissage 
regarding  Jesus,  His  object  was  to  make  Joseph  us 
a  mtness  to  Christ.  This  is  an  interpolation  in  the 
rigorous  sense* 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  word  in  this 
sense  can  be  safely  and  correctly  applied  to  any 
part  of  the  field  of  te-xt^ variation  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament,    At  least,  if  used  at  all,  it 

Strict  Sense  must  be  used  with  caution.     The  con- 
Inapplic-    ditions  of  thought  liave  materially  al- 

able  to  New  tered  since  the  word  came  into  use. 

Teetament^  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  when  for  the  first  time 
Christians  began  to  be  seriously  disturbed  by  text- 
variation  (the  life  and  work  of  Brian  Walton  and 
of  Johann  Alhrecht  Benge!  [q.w]  yield  examples), 
the  standing  view  of  the  New  Testament  has 
regarded  it  as  an  inerrant  book  or  collection  of 
books  written  by  inspired  individuals.  This  con- 
ception seemed  to  involve  a  belief  that  the  te3rt, 
onee  for  all  delivered  in  apostolic  autographs, 
should  liave  been  closed  against  cliange.  It  was 
this  conception  which  gave  rise  to  the  furious  con- 
troversies in  England  (nineteenth  century)  over  the 
"  three  witnesses  *^  passage  (I  John  v,  7).  Both 
the  conservative  and  the  anticonaervative  forces  of 
Christendom  gave  the  idea  of  interpolation  great 
vogue.  The  currency  of  the  idea  depended  there- 
fore on  a  body  of  related  ideas.  But  thase  ideaa 
have  been  modified  in  order  to  bring  them  into 
agreement  with  widening  and  deepening  knowledge 
of  the  apoetolic  age.  Neither  of  the  two  condi- 
tions presupposed  by  the  rigorous  definition  of  the 
term  interpolation  can  be  placed  within  the  period 
when  the  New-Testament  literature  was  coming 
to  the  light.  The  conception  of  the  inspin^d  text 
aa  an  apostolic  autograph,  finished,  like  a  modern 
book,  at  the  time  of  publication,  has  broken  down 
under  the  pressure  of  historical  truth.  Regarding 
the  Ga-^pels,  it  Is  known  (see  Gospels)  that  the 
author  of  a  single  Gospel  was  quite  as  much  cor- 
porate as  individual.  The  text  remained  plastic 
for  a  considerable  period.  The  **  Gospel  "  was  not 
thowght  of  as  a  book,  but  as  a  hving  wonJ,  a  spir- 
itual climax,  a  majestic  conviction.  So  long  as 
this  conception  had  sway,  the  gospel- text  lay  open 
to  the  formative  and  molding  forces  of  the  Chris- 
tian consciousneas.  It  was  not  till  deep  in  the  sec- 
ond century  that  this  situation  altogether  passed 
away.  When  that  liappened,  w^hen  the  Gospel 
came  to  be  thought  of  as  a  book,  the  text  became 
fixed  and  rigid.  The  Church's  theory  of  inspira- 
tion and  the  zeal  of  scholars  and  theologians  en- 
dowed the  text  with  powers  of  resistance  sufficient 
to  withstand  the  ceaseless  tendency  to  mold  it  by 
interpretation. 

So  then  tlie  possibility  of  text-molding  continued 
deep   into  the  second   century.     The   last   twelvs 
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venes  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  are  a  case  in  point. 
Hie  conclusion  of  the  Gospel  somehow  fell  into  con- 
fusion, was  torn  off,  or  lost.  A  rever- 
Bxamplef  ent  scholar,  probably  in  the  first  half 
from  the  of  the  second  century,  wrote  in  the 
Gospels,  present  conclusion,  taking  his  mate- 
rials from  Biatthew  and  Luke.  The 
doKology  to  the  Lord's  Pra3rer  in  one  form  of  the 
Matthean  text  (Matt.  v.  13)  is  another  example. 
The  Prayer  was  soon  taken  into  the  corporate  woi^ 
ship  of  Jewish  Christians.  Designed  by  Jesus  not 
so  much  for  a  specific  prayer  as  to  show  the  frame- 
work and  perspective  of  prayer,  it  needed  the  as- 
cription to  qualify  it  for  liturgical  uses.  The  Chris- 
tians who  made  the  addition  had  no  thought  of 
doing  injury  to  Christ's  authority  or  tampering 
with  his  meaning.  They  rather  supposed  that  they 
were  asserting  his  authority  and  publishing  his 
mind.  Consequently,  the  second  of  the  conditions 
stated  above,  a  deliberate  purpose  to  alter  the 
text,  is  wholly  lacking.  Both  conditions  therefore 
being  absent,  doubt  regarding  the  correctness  and 
propriety  of  the  term  in  the  New-Testament  field 
appears  to  be  well  founded,  so  far  as  the  Gospels  are 
concerned.  The  phenomena  of  interpolation,  under 
the  pressure  of  recent  discoveries,  are  converted  in 
large  measure  into  one  element  of  a  much  larger 
and  more  vital  problem,  namely  the  part  played 
by  Christian  interpretation  of  the  person  of  Christ 
in  bringing  the  Logia,  the  saving  words  of  Jesus, 
into  their  present  text.  One  example  will  serve, 
the  text  of  our  Lord's  teaching  about  divorce  (Matt. 
V.  32,  xix.  9;  Mark  x.  9  sqq.;  Luke  xvi.  18).  A 
strong,  if  not  a  decisive,  body  of  scholarly  opinion, 
renders  it  probable  that  the  permission  of  divorce 
on  the  ground  of  fornication  or  adultery  was  no 
part  of  our  Lord's  teaching.  Mark  and  Luke  are 
silent.  Furthermore,  this  exception  to  his  pro- 
hibition of  divorce  seems  to  run  counter  to  his 
methods  as  an  inspirer  of  constructive  morality. 
Elxcept  in  this  one  instance,  he  deals  with  the  su- 
preme ideals  in  their  perfection  of  spiritual  and 
moral  beauty.  Therefore  it  seems  probable  that 
the  Matthean  text  is  a  molded  form  of  the  original 
logion,  and  that  the  change  took  place  as  the  re- 
sult of  debates  between  Jewish  Christians  and  Jews 
over  the  interpretation  of  Deut.  xxiv.  1.  But  no 
scholar  would  think  of  applying  the  worxi  **  inter- 
polation "  to  the  process. 

The  same  process  goes  on  in  the  New-Testament 

text  outside  the  Gospels.     Hamack  and  others  have 

recently  affirmed  that  "  things  strangled  "  (Acts 

XV.  29)  was  never  a  part  of  the  original  Lucan  text, 

but  was  read  in  by  later  Christians. 

Further     This  is  problematical.     But  there  is 

Examples,  little  that  is  problematical  regarding 

the  present  text  of  Eph.  iii.  5.    St. 

Paul  wrote  the  letter  to  the  Ephesians  (see  Paul). 

He  did  not  write  and  could  not  have  written  "  as 

it  was  revealed  to  his  holy  apostles."    These  words 

show  the  handiwork  of  the  Paulinist  editor  of  the 

Pauline  letters.     It  is,  however,  quite  a  different 

affair  to  say  that  the  editor  was  an  interpolator. 

Indeed,  the  use  of  the  term  seems  to  involve  a  view 

of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  New-Testament 

Scriptures  which  is  decisively  contradicted  by  a 


laige  and  growing  body  of  facts.  It  would  be,  for 
example,  a  serious  misnomer  to  call  John  viii.  53- 
ix.  11  (the  woman  taken  in  adultery)  an  interpolA- 
tion.  That  it  is  no  part  of  the  Johannine  text  is 
now  agreed  on  all  hands.  Yet  there  are  strong 
grounds  for  believing  the  story  to  be  a  piece  of  gen- 
uine and  trustworthy  tradition.  Some  day,  when 
the  Churches  have  recovered  their  self-possession, 
this  fragment  may  find  itself  printed  along  with 
other  extra-canonical  sayings  of  Jesus  as  an  appen- 
dix to  the  New  Testament.  Again,  John  v.  3-4 
(the  account  of  the  angel  stirring  the  waters)  can 
not  justly  be  called  an  interpolation.  No  oon- 
scious,  deliberate  intention  to  tamper  with  the  text 
is  here  in  question.  The  variant  is  found  within  a 
class  of  phenomena  which  belong  to  the  history  of 
the  conflict  between  the  text  and  the  margin.  How 
natural,  how  irresistible  even  the  conflict  is,  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  history  of  the  greatest  hymns 
and  their  use  in  the  churches  (cf.  Julian,  Hymnol- 
ogy,  S.V.  "  Rock  of  Ages  "  or  "  Nearer,  my  God,  to 
Tliee  ").  When  once  a  noble  hymn  has  been  taken 
to  the  heart  of  the  living  Church  it  begins  to  pay 
taxes  for  its  right  to  rule.  Similarly,  sane  histoid 
ical  views  of  the  sacred  text  help  to  realize  the  im- 
mense pressure  brought  to  bear  on  a  book  like  the 
Bible  incessantly  employed  and  appealed  to  by 
canonist  and  theologian,  by  the  preacher  and  the 
pastor  and  the  saint,  and  to  prevent  wonder  at  the 
irrepressible  conflict,  under  certain  conditions,  be- 
tween the  text  and  the  margin.  The  case  which 
seems  to  come  nearest  to  the  requirements  of  rig- 
orous definition  is  I  John  vii.  6-8a  (the  "  three 
heavenly  witnesses  ").  The  authority  against  it  is 
overwhelming,  and  its  entrance  into  the  Greek 
text  is  illuminating.  Erasmus  omitted  it  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  Greek  Testament  (1516).  A 
great  outcry  was  raised,  and  Erasmus  offered  to 
insert  the  reading  if  a  single  Greek  manuscript  con- 
taining it  could  be  found.  One  was  found,  later 
study  of  which  made  probable  that  its  text  for 
I  John  had  been  achieved  by  a  translation,  at  a 
very  late  period,  out  of  Latin  into  Greek.  But 
Erasmus  kept  his  word,  and  the  reading  appeared 
in  his  second  edition.  It  became  a  part  of  the 
commercial  text  of  the  New  Testament  and  passed 
into  the  so-called  textua  receptua  of  1633. 

Henry  S.  Nash. 
Bibuoqrapht:  The  subject  is  geneimlly  dealt  with  in  works 
on  the  textual  criticism  of  the  N.  T.,  and  much  of  the 
literature  named  imder  Bible  Text  (ii.  112-113  of  this 
work)  contains  matter  upon  it,  particularly  the  worka  of 
Copinger  and  Kenyon  named  there;  works  on  ih/B  general 
introduction  to  the  N.  T.  also  discuss  the  subject  (see 
Biblical  Introduction).  Special  mention  may  be 
made  of  B.  F.  Weetoott  and  F.  J.  A.  Hort«  N.  T.  in  ths 
Orioinal  Greek,  i.  571  sqq..  it  325  sqq..  New  York.  1882; 
P.  Schaff,  Companion  to  the  Greek  Teetament  and  t^  Eno- 
lieh  Vereione,  pp.  183  sqq..  420  sqq.,  ib.  1883;  F.  H.  A. 
Scrivener,  Plain  Introduction  to  ths  CriHciem  cf  the  New 
Teetament,  I  7-0,  iL  240,  321  sqq.,  London.  1804;  C.  A. 
Briggs,  General  introduction  to  Vie  Study  cf  Holy  Scrip- 
ture,  chap,  x..  New  iYork,  1800;  C.  R.  Gregory,  Canon 
and  Text  of  tho  N.  T.,  pp.  508  sqq.,  ib.  1007. 

INTERSTITIA:  The  intervals  supposed  to  elapse, 
according  to  Roman  Catholic  canon  law,  between 
the  times  of  a  man's  receiving  the  different  orders. 
The  principle  that  there  should  be  such  intervals 
is  expressly  laid  down  in  the  thirteenth  canon  of 
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Ufae  Council  of  Sardica  (343),    It  was  observed  in 
regard  to  the  minor  ordera  a«  long  as  they  had  dis- 
tinct functions,  but  this  ceat»ed  when  they  became 
►  mere  formal  steps  to  the  higher.    The  Council  of 
I  Trent  endeavored  to  restore   their  former  actual 
I  ngnificanoe,  and  prescribed  the  observance  of  the 
I  irUeriditia  for  them,  unless  the  bishop  should  judge 
it  better  to  proceed  otherwise.    At  the  present  day 
I  it  is  customary  in  many  places  to  confer  the  tonsure 
[and  all  the  minor  orders  on  the  same  day.    It  was 
[also  decreed  at  Trent  that  a  year  should  elapse 
[  betw^n  the  minor  and  major  orders,  and  between 
[each  of  the  latter,  imless  ueces«ity  or  the  general 
I  good  required  the  time  to  be  shortened,  and  that 
I  two  major  ordera  should  nev^r  be  conferred  on  the 
ne  day     In  reference  to  the  bishop  s  dispensing 
[power,  moreover,  the  Congregation  of  the  Council 
I  has  positively  forbidden  the  conferring  of  the  minor 
orders  and  the  subdiaconate  at  the  same  time. 

(F,  W.  H.  WABBERdCHLEBENtO 
BtDrJO<]RJLi*HT:  L.  ThomaRAin.  Vr.twt  et  noi^  ec^te»ias  di»- 
dpiina,  I.,  ii,  3/5-36;  P.  Hinechm!!,  Das  Kirchfnrecht 
...  in  I>€ut*chtand,  i,  112-113,  l*«rUii.  1800;  G.  Philips, 
Kirckenrechl,  I.  648  »qq..  HeRenHhurg,  1881;  A.  L.  RichU-r 
ed,  W,  Kahl.  Lthrbuch  dr*  .  .  ,  KirchenrerMm,  p.  364. 
Lvipftio.  IS86:  E.  Fnedberg,  I^^irbudt  dtM  Kirchenf&:ht*, 
p.  139,  ib.  1805. 

INTINCTION.    See  Eastern  CmnicH,  III.,  }  5. 

IlfTRODUCTIOH  TO  THE  BIBLE.    See  Biblical 

Introduction. 

IHTROIT:   The  name  pivsn  in  the  Latin  Church 
Ito  the  anthem  at  the  beginning  of  the  communion 
ftervifse.    It  usually  consista  of  an  antiphon,  a  verse 
]  (or  more)  from  a  psalm  or  other  portion  of  Scripture, 
[and  the  Gloria  Patri  (see  Litohoicb,  III.,  |    2). 
\  It  difiFers  conaiderably  in  the  different  rites  in  name, 
LeonteDta,  and  the  time  of  its  performance.    Numer- 
ous forms  exist,  the    Pian  Missal  alone  containing 
159.     The  origin  is  debated,  some  ascribing  it  to 
*  Pope  Celestine  (423  a.d.;    cf.  LQ}er  poniificatu,  ed. 
ildommsen  in  MGH,  Gesi.  pent.  Rom,,  i.  94,  1898), 
and  others  to  Gregory  the  Great. 

» Bt»l,lOOR.\PMY:   L,    OurhMTie,   ChrUtian  Worthip,   pp.    116- 
117,  163,   190,  439,  Loudon,  1004;    DCA>  i.  M5-«67. 

mVENTION  OF  THE  CROSS.     See  Cross,   In- 
I  TENTioN  (or  Finding)  of  the, 

DrVESTITURE:    In  ecclesiastical  langiiage.   the 
ceremony  of  inducting  an  abbot  or  bishop  into  his 
office.    The  mibject  ia  interesting  mainly  in  connec- 
tion with  a  long  controversy  between 
The         the  papacy  and  secular  rulers  over  the 
Earlier     right  of  investiture,  which  constitutes 
Practise,    an  important  chapter  of  medieval  hi*- 
tory.      Even    before    the    fall   of   the 
Roman  Empire  there  are  evidences  of  imperial  in- 
fluence upon  the  nomination  of  bishops,  going  in 
caaes  as  far  aa  direct  nomination.     In  the 
i  Fraokish  kingdoma  both  the  Merovingian  and  Caro- 
I  lingjan  rulers  repeatedly  named  the  biiihops  in  tbeir 
I  territories;    and  even  when  the  election  was  made 
I  by  the  clergy  and  people,  they  either  designated 
the  acceptable  candidate  beforeliand,   or  claimed 
the  right  to  confirm  the  election.    The  influence  of 
the  secular  power  was  still  more  distinctly  felt  in 
the  case  of  abbeys  erected  after  the  Roman  period; 


the  idea  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  landowner,  raised 
to  a  higher  power  in  the  case  of  abbeys  on  royaJ 
land,  brought  it  to  pass  that  royal  nomination  of 
the  abbots  was  the  rule,  election  by  the  clmpter  the 
exception.  To  these  powers  the  Otho8  and  tbe 
Franconian  dynasty  held  fast.  The  acquisition  by 
bishops  and  abbots  of  large  territories  and  extensive 
political  rights,  which  reached  its  height  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  created  a  spiritual 
aristocracy  not  less  important  than  the  secular, 
which  it  was  necessary  for  the  kings  to  keep  in  hand 
by  retaining  the  decisive  voice  in  the  filling  of  the 
offices— ^a  claim  which  was  not  then  felt  to  involve 
any  invasion  of  the  easential  rights  of  the  Church. 
In  older  times  the  nomination  and  confirmation  had 
bcH*n  made  by  a  royal  edict;  but  under  the  later 
Carolingiana,  whether  an  election  had  taken  place 
or  not,  the  actual  insiallalion  waa  made  by  a  solemn 
and  formal  ceremony,  including  the  giving  of  the 
sovereign's  hand  and  the  taking  of  an  oath  by  the 
candidate.  After  Otho  L  the  most  usual  form  waa 
the  giving  to  the  new  bishop  or  abbot  of  his  pre- 
decessor's pastoral  staff,  to  which  Henry  III.  added 
the  delivery  of  the  episcopal  ring.  The  whole 
ceremony  resembled  the  investiture  of  a  temporal 
vassal;  and  ainoe  it  conveyed  not  only  spiritual, 
but  tempomi,  jurisdiction,  it  began  in  the  eleventh 
century  to  be  designat^^d  by  the  term  investitnra. 
The  first  determined  opposition  to  the  system 
came  from  the  ecclesiastical  reformers  of  the  elev- 
enth century.  It  was  directed  prima- 
The  rily  against  simoniacal  bargains,  but 
Contest  in  soon  w^ent  further.  Cardinal  Humbert, 
Germany,  in  his  treatise  Ad  versus  simoniacos 
(1057-58),  came  out  decisively  against 
lay  investiture.  In  I0iS9  and  1063  two  Roman 
tynods  condemned  the  bestowal  of  the  minor 
ecclesiastical  oflices  by  b^Tnen;  in  1060  sj'nods  at 
Vienne  and  Tours  took  the  same  position  in  regard 
to  bishoprics  and  abbeys;  and  in  1068  the  filling 
of  the  see  of  Milan  gave  occasion  for  these  principles 
to  be  put  into  practise.  But  the  first  actual  clash 
came  when  Gregory  VII.,  in  the  Lent  synod  of 
1075,  directly  denied  the  right  of  the  German  king 
to  grant  investiture,  and  enforced  his  denial  so 
vigorously  tliat  Henry  IV»  waa  obliged  to  take  up 
the  challenge  by  the  attempt  to  depose  Gregory 
at  the  Synod  of  Worms  in  1076,  thus  opening  a 
struggle  which  lasted  for  forty-six  years.  Gregory 
and  his  sucoesaora  maintained  their  position.  The 
Roman  synod  of  1080  laid  down  positive  regula- 
tions, based  upon  primitive  Christian  practise,  for 
the  election  of  bishops  by  the  clergy  and  people, 
giving  the  pope  a  deciding  voice  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  election.  Victor  III.,  Urban  IL^  and  Paschal 
II.  reiterated  the  same  views,  but  had  no  better 
success  than  Gregory  in  enforcing  them  against 
Henry  IV»  and  V.  The  ultimate  solution  of  the 
difficulty  was  prepared  rather  by  the  literary  dis- 
cusaiona,  in  which  a  gradual  perception  appeared 
of  the  distinction  betw*een  the  spiritual  office  and 
the  secular  rights.  This  opened  the  way  to  attempts 
at  accommodation.  After  some  failures,  efforts  led 
in  1122  to  the  Concordat  of  Worms  between  Henry 
V.  and  Calixtus  II.,  which  ended  the  struggle  and 
formed   the  basis  of  the  later  practise  until  the 
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downfall  of  the  German  empire  (for  provisions  see 

GONCORDATB   AND   DeUMITINO   BuLLS,    I.)-      Epis- 

oopal  and  abbatial  elections  were  to  be  conducted 
in  Italy  and  Burgundy  without  any  royal  interfer- 
ence, in  Germany  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  and 
with  provision  for  his  advisory  assistance  in  con- 
tested elections.  The  agreement  was  not  an  un- 
qualified victory  for  either  side,  but  the  papacy  in 
the  end  profited  most  by  it.  After  the  contested 
imperial  election  of  1198  (see  Innocent  III.)»  the 
influence  of  the  emperor  on  elections  rapidly  de- 
clined, while  that  of  the  popes,  especially  under 
the  skjlful  management  of  Innocent  III.,  increased 
in  the  same  proportion. 

In  France  during  the  eleventh  century  much  the 
same  conditions  existed  as  in  Germany;  but  when 
the  conflict  arose  it  was  not  made  so 
France,  much  a  question  of  principle  or  con- 
ducted with  so  much  bitterness.  The 
French  bishops  had  not  so  much  secular  power, 
nor  did  they  to  the  same  extent  constitute  a  spiritual 
aristocracy.  Again,  the  king  claimed  to  invest 
only  a  part  of  the  bishops  and  abbots,  while  the 
majority  were  nominated  and  installed  by  the  great 
vassals.  Speaking  generally,  the  right  of  nomina- 
tion was  abolished  by  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  free  election  became  the  rule;  but 
imtil  the  end  of  the  century,  and  even  longer,  the 
kings  and  some  of  the  local  magnates  still  main- 
tained the  right  of  permitting  and  of  confirming 
the  election,  and  the  kings  and  some  great  nobles 
still  conferred  secular  rights  and  claimed  the  rev- 
enues of  these  temporalities  during  a  vacancy. 

The  reforming  party  had  less  success  in  England. 
Under  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish  kings  tbe  ap- 
pointment to  bishoprics  and  the  great 
England,  abbeys  was  in  the  king's  hands;  the 
Normans  introduced  investiture  and 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  prohibition  of  lay  in- 
vestiture by  Gregory  VII.  was  inoperative  here. 
It  was  not  until  Anselm,  in  1101,  came  back  to 
England  a  confirmed  Gregorian  and  refused  the 
oath  of  allegiance  that  there  was  any  real  investiture 
controversy  there.  It  ended  in  1107  by  the  king's 
renouncing  the  formality  of  investiture  with  ring 
and  staff,  but  retaining  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
the  other  rights  of  his  predecessors.  In  spite  of 
Stephen's  promise  that  bishops  and  abbots  should 
be  canonically  elected,  the  assent  of  the  English 
kings  continued  the  decisive  factor.  The  English 
clergy  did  not  win  the  right  of  absolutely  free  elec- 
tion even  at  a  later  period,  while  Innocent  III.  (q.v.) 
forced  King  John  to  allow  the  papacy  to  share  the 
royal  influence.  (Siegfried  Rietschel.) 

Biblioorapht:  For  Germany  consult:  F.  A.  Staudennmier, 
OMchichte  der  BiMcho/noahUn,  Maini.  1830;  H.  Gerdes. 
Dis  BUcho/auxtKUn  in  DeuUchland,  Gdttingen,  1878;  P. 
HinschiuB,  KireKenrecht,  ii.  530  sqq.,  Berlin.  1878;  F. 
Fransiss,  Der  deuUehe  Epi$copat  .  .  .  10S9-S6,  Regenn- 
burg.  1879-80;  R.  Reese,  Dis  ttaattrechUiche  SidLung  der 
BiMchiSfe  Burgunde  und  Italiene  unter  Friedrich  /.,  G^ttinxen, 
1885;  C.  Mirbt.  Die  Publinetik  im  ZeUalter  Oregore  VII., 
pp.  403  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1894;  E.  Friedberg,  KirchenrecKt, 
pp.  312  sqq.,  ib.  1895;  G.  Willing.  Zur  Oeeehiehte  dee 
InveatituretreitB,  Liegnits,  1896;  A.  Hauck,  KD,  vol.  iu. 
For  France:  A.  Cauehie,  La  QuereUe  dee  inveetituree  done 
lee  diockeee  de  Lifge  et  de  Cambrai,  Louvaln,  1890-91; 
P.  Imbart  de  la  Tour,  Lee  £lecHane  ipieeopalee  .  .  .  tx.- 
xii.  eiMee,  Paris.  1891 ;   A.  Luchaire,  Hiet.  dee  ineUtutione 


monarehiquM  de  la  France  .  .  .  (987-1180),  ii  68  sqq.. 
ib.  1891;  P.  VioUet,  Hiai.  dee  in^it^UumM  poUHquM  el 
adminietrativee  de  la  France,  iL  817  aqq.,  Pkrit.  1886. 
For  England:  E.  A.  Freeman,  Reign  ef  WiXLiam  Rufue^ 
London.  1882;  M.  Schmits.  Der  engUeehe  Inveetitwreirmt, 
Innsbruck,  1884;  W.  Hunt,  The  Bnglieh  Churdk  .  .  . 
{697-1068),  London,  1899;  W.  R.  W.  Btepheni,  The 
Bnglieh  Church  .  .  .  {1088-1978),  pp.  119-131  et  paMim. 
ib.  1901;  J.  Drehmann,  Papel  Leo.  IX.  und  die  Simome. 
Beitrag  tur  UnUreuekung  der  VorgeeehiehU  dee  Inveeatur- 
etreite,  Leipsic,  1906.  Consult  also  W.  E.  Addis,  CathoUe 
Dictionary,  pp.  497-498.  London,  1903;  KL,  vL  844-663; 
and  the  literature  under  the  articles  on  the  popes  named 
in  the  text  and  under  Akbelm. 

ION  A:  An  island  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  off  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland,  separated  from  the  Ross  of 
MuU  by  lona  Sound.  It  forms  a  part  of  Ai^Ushire, 
and  lies  from  35  to  40  miles  to  the  westward  of 
Oban,  from  which  it  is  reached  by  steamer.  The 
name  should  be  loua,  the  form  with  n  having  arisen 
from  a  mistaken  reading  of  u.  In  Irish  it  occurs  as 
l-CoLumciUe,  "  the  Island  of  Columba."  The  p<^ 
ular  name  at  present  is  EecholuimrciUe.  The  idand 
is  about  three  and  a  half  miles  long  from  northeast 
to  southwest,  and  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  breadth.  It  is  rocky  and  sandy,  with  boggy 
hollows  between  the  hills,  the  highest  of  which 
rises  to  330  feet.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  from 
1,600  to  2,000  acres,  less  than  half  of  it  arable,  and 
not  more  than  a  third  actually  imder  cultivation. 
The  pastures  on  the  sides  of  the  knolls  and  ravines 
support  a  few  hundred  sheep  and  a  smaller  number 
of  cattle.  The  population  in  1901  was  213,  engaged 
in  agriculture  and  fishing. 

lona  owes  its  fame  to  its  association  with  Columba 
and  the  monastery  founded  there  by  him  in  563. 
The  Irish  annals  state  that  the  island  was  given  to 
him  by  his  kinsman,  Conall,  king  of  the  Dahiad 
Scots.  Bede,  however,  says  he  received  it  from  the 
Picts  as  a  result  of  his  successful  missionary  labor 
among  them.  Bede's  statement  is  the  more  prob- 
able, but  possibly  both  accounts  are  true,  as  lona 
was  debatable  ground  between  the  Scots  and  the 
Picts.  For  Columba's  work  there  and  the  earlier 
history  of  the  monastery,  see  the  articles  Columba; 
Celtic  Church  in  Britain  and  Ireland,*  Adam- 
nan.  The  island  was  repeatedly  ravaged  by  the 
Danes  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries;  on 
one  of  these  occasions  (806)  sixty-eight  monks 
suffered  martyrdom.  The  ruined  buildings  were 
restored  again  and  again  with  remarkable  perti- 
nacity. Between  814  and  831  the  monastery  was 
rebuilt  with  stone  and  a  shrine  was  erected  to  St. 
Columba.  In  878  the  shrine  and  relics  were  taken 
to  Ireland.  Queen  Biargaret  rebuilt  the  monastery 
between  1059  and  1093.  A  Benedictine  abbey  and 
nunnery  were  established  in  the  island  in  1203.  The 
remains  still  existing  date  mostly  from  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  altliough  the  chapel  of 
St.  Oran  (Odkrain)  may  be  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Margaret.  It  is  of  red  granite,  and  has  as  its  west- 
em  doorway  a  Norman  arch  with  beak-headed  orna- 
ment, and  stands  in  the  ReUig  Odhraxn,  the  ancient 
burial-place  of  the  monastery,  said  also  to  have 
been  the  burial-place  of  the  Scottish  and  Pictish 
kings  till  the  time  of  Malcolm  III.  (d.  1093),  as  well 
as  of  certain  English,  Irish,  and  Norwegian  kings. 
North  of  this  cemetery  are  the  remains  of  the 
thirteenth-century  Benedictine  abbey.    In  conneo- 
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tloo  with  the  doifit«Ti»  is  a  Norman  arcade  of  some- 
what older  date.  The  Church  of  St.  Mary,  com- 
monly called  the  Cathedral,  dates  probably  from  the 
thirteenth  oenttiry.  It  ia  built  of  red  granite^  in 
cruciform  shape,  with  nave,  transept,  and  choir, 
and  lias  a  central  tower  seventy-five  feet  in  height.. 

BtBLtoamAnnr:  B««Jdefl  the  ftuthoHti«a  mentioned  under 
OoiiUiCBA,  CvLDKBK,  cspeciAJly  Rmtvcss  (1857),  pp.  334- 
300,  4IS-I33,  cocuult:  L.  Maclean,  A  Hiatorifal  Account 
of  foma,  EdinbuTRh,  1833:  C,  A.  and  J.  C.  Euekl«BB,  The 
Cathtdrat  or  Abbey  Churth  of  lona,  London,  1866  (drawinir* 
wilh  deMTiptiTe  letterprew  and  an  account  of  the  early 
Gblbe  Cburcili  oimI  the  munon  of  St.  Columba  by  A.  Ewmn;, 
Bobofp  of  looa  and  Iha  lolef);  the  iHike  of  Ar^ll.  lona, 
Loodob,  1S70:  J.  Drummond,  Scutpiured  Monumeniit  in 
i<ma  at^  Ika  WeM  Highlanrig,  Edi»burKli.  l^ll  ^^  H&aly. 
inmuia  SanctarunK  PP'  291-363.  CKibIm,  1800;  W.  Brkbi, 
Chapten  qf  Ewty  EngliMh  CKweh  Hi»iiwy,  passim,  Oxford, 
1807;  A.  MacmUlau,  lona,  iU  HUtarv  and  AntiquitieM, 
London,  1896. 

mSLAHD. 
L  Th*  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
n,  Tba  Chufch  of  Ireland. 
IU.  Other  Protestant  3odk». 
rv.  History. 

Ireland^  a  large  island  west  of  Great  Britain,  and 
mnGt  1801  an  integral  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
hai  an  area  of  31 J90  square  mileB,  and  a  population 
(1901)  of  4.458,776.  It  is  divided  into  four  prov- 
inces: Ulster  in  the  north,  Leinst«r  in  the  east^ 
Munster  in  the  south,  and  Connaught  in  the  west. 
Tlie  oenauB  report  of  1901  includes  statistics  of  309 
reUgiotis  professions,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  Roman  Catholics,  3,308,661;  Church  of  Ireland, 
5^1.089;  Presbyterians.  443.276;  Methodists^  62,- 
OOS;  Congregationaiists  or  Independents,  10,142; 
UDitariana*  8,094;  Baptists,  7,062;  Reformed  Frea- 
byteriana,  6,532;  Jews.  3,898;  "  Brethren, '^  3,742; 
Untied  Free  Church  of  Sootknd,  3,147;  Friends, 
2,731;  and  **  Christians/*  2.631. 

L  The  Roman  Catholic  Church:  The  organization 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  m  as 
follows:  archbishopric  of  Armagh  (corresponding 
to  Ulster;  foimded  455),  with  the  suffragan  bishop- 
rics of  Ardagh  (before  458;  united  to  Clonmacnoise 
1729.  which  was  founded  before  549),  Clogher  (506), 
Derry  (1158),  Down  (499;  united  to  Connor  1442, 
which  was  founded  1174),  Dromore  (c.  610),  Kil- 
more  (1136),  Meath  (520),  and  Raphoe  (885);  arch- 
btshopric  of  Dublin  (corresponding  to  Leinster; 
before  618;  raiaed  to  archbishopric  1152;  united  to 
Glendalough  1215),  with  the  suffragan  bishoprics  of 
Fenu  (before  632),  Kildare  (before  519;  later  united 
%a  LeighHn,  which  was  founded  626)^  and  Ossory 
(538);  archbishopric  of  Casbel  (corresponding  to 
Mttnaler,  before  453;  raised  to  archbishopric  1152; 
oaited  to  Emly  1562^  which  was  founded  before 
537),  with  the  stuff ragan  btshoprics  of  Cloyne  (before 
004;  tmtted  to  Hoes  1430,  but  separated  from  it 
1M9),  Cork  (606),  Kerry  and  Aghadoe  (before 
1075),  Killaloe  (c.  640),  Limerick  (1106);  Ross 
(before  1172),  Waterford  (1096;  imited  to  Lismore 
I363«  which  was  founded  633);  and  archbishopric  of 
IWm  (corresponding  to  Connaught,  540;  raised  to 
arebbithopHe  1152;  imited  to  Enachdune  1484, 
irbiefa  was  founded  in  the  fieventb  century;  united 
to  Majo  1578,  which  was  founded  665),  with  the 
stiffraipui  bishoprics  of  Achonry  (before  1152),  Clon- 
fert  {558),   Ellphin  (c.  450),  Galway  (1831;    later 


united  to  Kiknaeduagh  and  Kilfenora.  which  were 
foimded  before  620),  and  KiUala  (sixth  century). 
The  above  dates  are  taken  from  P.  B.  Gams, 
Seriea  Episcoporum  Ecdcsiae  Cathoiicae  (Regena- 
burg,  187 2),  and  in  many  cases  are  too  early. 
Authorities   differ  considerably. 

The  Roman  Catholics  maintain  2,420  churches 
with  3,543  priests,  97  monasteries  and  270  nun- 
neries. The  elementary  schools  are  for  the  nmsi 
part  entrusted  to  the  Christ ian  Brethren;  each 
diocese  has  a  seminary  for  boys;  there  are  besides 
colleges  at  Thurles,  Waterford,  Kilkenny,  and  Car- 
low.  At  Maynooth  is  situated  the  College  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  in  Dublin,  University  College.  The 
Catholic  Uni\^rsity  of  Ireland  con-sist-s  at  present 
of  colleges  at  Dublin ^  Maynooth,  Blackrock,  Carlo w, 
and  Clonliffe, 

n.  The  Church  of  Ireland:  This  body,  before  1871 
the  established  church  in  Irehmd.  has  two  arch- 
bishoprics, Armagh,  corresponding  in  a  rough  way 
to  Ulster  and  Connaught,  and  Dublin,  correspond- 
ing  to  Leinster  and  Munster.  There  are  thirteen 
bishoprics,  including  the  archbishoprics.  At  the 
census  of  1901  there  were  1,617  clergy.  The  head 
university  for  the  Church  of  Ireland  is  Trinity  Col* 
lege,  Dublin  (founded  1591);  there  is  also  Queen's 
University  (founded  1850),  with  three  colleges  at 
Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway,  which  are  each  under 
the  government  of  a  dean.  These  colleges  also  have 
foundations  for  the  Pn^sb^ieriana  and  the  Weskyan 
Methodists.  The  property  of  the  church  is  admin* 
istered  by  the  representative  body,  consisting  of 
the  archbishops  and  bishops,  thirteen  clerical  and 
twenty-six  lay  representatives,  also  thirteen  eo- 
optated  members,  who  can  be  either  clergy  or  lay- 
men. In  their  care  are  all  the  churches,  together 
with  the  churchyards,  and  also  the  schoolhouses. 
They  also  take  charge  of  the  pajmient  of  all  the 
olTiciaLs  and  servants  of  the  church.  The  goi'em- 
ment  of  the  church  is  entrusted  to  the  general 
synod,  which  is  composed  of  three  classes,  the 
bishops,  the  clergy,  and  the  laity,  which  form  two 
houses,  the  house  of  bbhops,  thirteen  in  number, 
and  the  house  of  representatives,  with  208  clerical 
and  416  lay  members.  The  representatives  are 
chosen  every  three  years.  The  sjmod  meets  yearly 
in  Dublin,  but  extraordinary  meetings  may  be 
summoned.  Each  diocese  has  also  its  own  synod, 
which  meets  at  leaat  once  a  year.  These  sjTiods 
are  also  chosen  every  three  years.  The  church  ia 
divided  into  parishes,  every  church  with  a  clergy- 
man and  registered  vestrymen  counting  aa  a  parish. 
Every  diocesan  synod  chooses  two  clergymen  and 
one  laj^nan,  who,  with  the  bishop,  form  a  commit- 
tee of  patronage.  Each  parish  on  its  side  names 
every  three  years  three  parochial  nominators. 
When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  a  pastorate  the  two 
aforesaid  bodies  meet  together  and  form  a  board  of 
nominators,  who  elect  the  new  incumbent.  When 
a  bishopric  becomes  vacant  the  archbishop  of  the 
province  calls  together  the  synod  of  the  diocese, 
who  vote  by  ballot  for  a  successor.  The  bishop  of 
the  diocese  appoints  the  dean,  the  canons,  the 
deacons,  and  the  other  officers  of  the  cathedral 
The  collegiate  and  cathedral  church  of  St.  Patrick 
in  Dublin  waa  made  the  national  cathedral  (May, 
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1872),  and  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  all  the 
dioceses.  There  are  two  kinds  of  spiritual  courts  of 
justice,  the  diocesan  courts,  and  the  court  of  the 
general  synod.  A  diocesan  court  consists  of  the 
bishop,  the  chancellor,  who  is  appointed  for  life, 
and  two  members  of  the  synod,  one  from  the  clergy 
and  one  from  the  laity.  These  men  choose  for  five 
years  three  clerical  and  three  lay  co-members. 
The  court  of  the  general  synod  consists  of  one  of 
the  archbishops,  who  alternate  with  each  other, 
one  bishop,  and  three  lay  judges.  Three  additional 
members  are  chosen  from  the  general  synod.  The 
constitutions  and  canons  of  the  church  are  like  those 
of  the  Chimsh  of  England. 

m.  Other  Protestant  Bodies:  The  Presbyterians 
are  found  chiefly  in  Ulster,  about  ninety-six  per 
cent,  of  them  being  in  that  province.  The  largest 
body,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland,  numbers 
36  presbyteries,  647  ministers,  and  569  congrega- 
tions with  106,342  conmiunicants.  In  the  Sunday 
Schools  there  are  8,354  teachers  and  97,647  scholars. 
The  church  administers  two  theological  colleges, 
with  fourteen  professors.  The  Baptist  Union  of 
Ireland  numbered,  in  1908,  2,980  members,  and 
had  39  churches  and  40  chapels.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church  gave  as  the  number  of  their 
members  in  1907,  28,826;  they  had  133  stations 
in  ten  districts.  See  articles  on  the  separate  de- 
nominations. 

IV.  History:  For  the  early  history  of  the  church 
in  Ireland  see  Celtic  Church  in  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. ,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
correct  some  of  the  abuses  of  the  church  in  Ireland, 
but  the  Reformation  did  not  meet  with  much 
popular  favor,  owing  in  a  lai^  measure  to  fear 
that  only  the  English  language  could  be  used  in 
church.  Through  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Ed- 
ward VI.,  and  Elizabeth  various  attempts  were 
made  to  introduce  the  English  liturgy,  and  the 
government  proceeded  with  great  severity  against 
the  Roman  Catholics.  Under  Mary  there  was  a 
reaction  in  favor  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  At  the 
accession  of  James  I.  the  Roman  Catholics,  think- 
ing that  he  favored  them,  tried  to  expel  the  Protes- 
tants from  the  island.  The  king,  however,  sup- 
pressed the  attempts,  confiscating  the  estates  of 
many  Roman  Catholics,  especially  in  Ulster,  and 
settling  Scotch  Presbyterians  in  their  place.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  and  the  Commonwealth,  as  also 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  there  were  many 
rebellions  and  consequent  suppressions  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  in  Ireland.  At  the  Revolution  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  filled  with  hope,  and  many 
Protestants  had  to  flee  the  country.  William 
III.,  however,  finally  completed  the  conquest  of 
Ireland,  and  from  that  epoch  until  recent  times 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  discriminated  against  in 
many  ways.  Gradually,  however,  the  restrictions 
against  them  have  been  removed.  Just  as  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  discriminated  against,  so  the 
Protestant  Church,  as  the  state  church,  was  granted 
many  favors.  These  have  been  done  away  with 
from  time  to  time,  and  at  last,  July  26,  1869,  the 
Irish  Church  Act  was  passed,  taking  effect  Jan.  1, 
1871.    This  act  disestablished  the  church  and  dis- 


solved  its  union   with  the  Church  of  England. 
Compensation  was  made  for  all  vested  interests, 
including  even  the  annual  grants  for  the  Roman 
Catholic   college  at   Maynooth  and   the   Regium 
Danum  granted  to  the  Presbyterians  by  James  I. 
Bibuoorapht:  For  the  emrly  history  eee  Cbxaic  Gbubcb 
Uf  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  literature  given  there. 
For  recent  data  consult  the  Irith  Clergy  lAH  (annual); 
Tlu  Iri»h  Catholic  Directory  (annual);  and  the  Kear  Booka 
of  the  English  bodies  which  carry  on  work  in  Ireland. 
Consult  further:   H.  Seddall.  The  Chtareh  oS  Ireland,  Dub- 
lin, 1886;  J.  T.  Ball,  Finpal  and  iU  ChwrchM,  Dublin,  1888; 
idem,    The  Reformed  Church  cf  Ireland,   London.    1800; 
R.  Walsh.  Finoal  and  He  Churehee,  Dublin.  1888;  T.  Olden. 
The  Church  of  Ireland,  London.  1802;  M.  J.  F.  MeCarthy. 
Rome  in  Ireland,  ib.  1004;   M.  O'Riordan,  CaUiolieity  and 
Proffreee  in  Ireland,  Dublin,  1005;    M.  J.  F.  MoCkrthy, 
Frieete  and  People  in  Ireland,  London,  1006. 

IRELAND,  JOHN:  Church  of  England,  dean 
of  Westminster;  b.  at  Ashburton  (20  m.  n.e.  of 
Plymouth),  England,  Sept.  8,  1761;  d.  at  West- 
minster Sept.  2,  1842.  He  studied  at  the  free 
grammar-school  of  Ashburton,  and  at  Oriel  Col- 
lege, Oxford  (B.A.,  1783;  M.A.,  1810;  B.  D.  and 
D.D,,  1810).  After  serving  a  small  curacy  near 
Ashburton  for  a  short  period,  he  traveled  on  the 
continent  as  private  tutor;  was  vicar  of  Croydon, 
and  reader  and  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Liverpool, 
1793-1816;  held  a  prebend  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, 1802;  became  subdean  as  well  as  theological 
lecturer,  1806;  and  dean,  1816.  He  was  rector  at 
Islip  in  Oxfordshire,  and  dean  of  the  Order  of  the 
Bath,  1816-35.  Acquiring  considerable  wealth,  he 
used  it  with  great  generosity,  founding  scholarships 
at  Oxford  and  prises  at  Westminster  School,  and 
furthering  free  education.  He  held  the  crown  at 
the  coronations  of  George  IV.  and  William  IV.  He 
left  siuns  for  a  new  church  at  Westminster,  and 
for  a  new  professorship  at  Oxford.  He  was  the 
author  of  Five  DUcour9e9,  containing  certain  Argu- 
ments/or and  agcdntt  the  Reception  of  Christianity 
by  the  ancient  Jews  and  Oreeks  (London,  1796);  Pa- 
ganism  and  Christianity  Compared,  in  a  Course  of 
Lectures  to  (he  King^s  Scholars  at  Westminster^  in 
the  Years  1806-C7-C8  (1809);  and  The  Plague  of 
Marseilles  in  ,  ,  .  1720  (1834). 

IRENAEUS. 

Life  (i  1).  His   Theology    and    PoUty 

HiB  Principal  Literary  Work.         (14). 

*' Against  Heresies  "  (f  2).     His  Position  as  a  Practical 
Other  Writings  (f  3).  Churchman  (f  5). 

Irenaeus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  is  the  most  important 
witness  to  ecclesiastical  tradition  before  Eusebius. 

He  came  originally  from  Asia  Minor, 
X.  Life,     which  was  connected  in   many  ways 

with  the  Church  of  Gaul,  and  died 
after  190.  Little  that  is  certain  is  known  about  him 
until  177,  in  which  year  the  imprisoned  confessors 
of  Lyons  chose  him  as  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to 
Eleutherus  of  Rome  concerning  the  Montanist  con- 
troversy. If  the  fact  that  the  confessors  call  him 
not  only  their  brother,  but  their  "  companion,"  is 
partly  a  reminiscense  of  Rev.  i.  9,  it  still  seems 
probable  that  he  did  not  wholly  escape  the  persecu- 
tion; and  it  may  have  been  a  design  to  save  his 
valuable  life  that  inspired  the  choice  of  him  to  go 
to  Rome.  He  had  probably  then  been  a  presbyter 
of  the  church  at  Lyons  for  several  years,   sinee 
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immffdately  After  his  retunt  he  waa  chosen  bishop, 
to  ttiooeed  Pothinus,  who  had  perished  in  the  per- 
«teutioa.  In  this  capacity  he  wrote  his  principal 
work  About  185,  and  sent  a  letter  about  190  to 
Victor  of  Rome,  who  had  broken  off  communion 
with  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  over  the  Quarto- 
deeimati  controversy ,  as  well  as  to  other  bishops. 
Tbete  is  no  further  definite  knowledge  of  his  later 
years.  Jerome  is  the  first  to  mention  him  as  a 
martyr,  and  then  only  incidentally,  and  not  im- 
probably on  the  basis  of  the  expression  quoted 
above  from  the  letter  of  the  confessors.  Hippolytus, 
Tertullian,  Eusebius^  and  other  writers  who  would 
have  been  Ukely  to  mention  the  fact  of  his  martyr* 
dom,  tay  nothing  about  it.  There  has  been  a  pro- 
longed controversy,  which  is  still  unsettled,  as  to 
the  data  of  his  birth  and  the  length  of  his  life. 
While  Bod  well,  Grabe,  and  more  recently  Zahn 
have  put  his  birth  near  the  beginning  of  the  second 
oentury,  Massuet^  Lipsius,  Ziegler,  and  Hamack 
have  attempted  to  fix  it  near  the  middle.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  date  of  the  death  of  Poly- 
carp  is  now  practically  settled  for  155.  The  prin- 
cipal data  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows; 
If  Irenaeua  became  bishop  in  177^  he  must  have 
been  at  least  forty,  and  was  therefore  probably  born 
before  137  rather  than  after  His  implication  (V., 
XXX.  3)  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  "  almost 
in  his  own  lifetime  "  is,  all  things  considered,  irre- 
<xmetlabte  with  the  theory  that  he  was  bom  forty 
or  fifty  years  after  the  probable  date  of  its  com- 
position (before  the  death  of  Domitian  in  96). 
A^ain^  in  his  letter  to  Florin  us  (Eusebius,  Hist. 
mecLf  V,,  XX.  5),  he  speaks  of  having  seen  him  at 
Smyrna  in  the  emperor's  train  when  he  himself  was 
atiil  but  a  boy.  Now,  for  various  reasons,  this 
emperor  must  have  been  Hadrian,  who  visited  Asia 
Minor  in  123  and  129,  in  the  latter  of  which  years 
the  meeting  must  have  taken  place.  All  that 
Irenaeus  tells  of  his  recotlecttons  of  Poly  carp  at 
this  period  shows  that  he  must  have  been  at  least 
twelve  or  fifteen,  and  thus  was  probably  bom  about 
115,  He  implies  distinctly  that  his  tntercotirse  with 
aitd  instruction  by  Poly  carp  lasted  for  a  number  of 
yean,  very  likely  from  about  129  to  150;  and  the 
■ame  conclusion  follows  from  what  he  telLs  of  the 
leaclifng  received  in  Asia  Minor  from  certain  din- 
cipJes  of  the  apostles.  After  all  necessary  sifting 
has  been  applied  to  the  passages  referring  to  this, 
there  reraain  two  (IV.,xxvii.  1-32  and  V.,  xxxiii.  3, 
4)  which  can  be  understood  only  as  asserting  that  he 
liftd  this  oral  instruction  from  more  than  one  of  such 
diseiplea,  and  when  he  was  of  an  age  to  take  it  in 
and  be  deeply  impressed  by  it.  Neither  he  nor  any 
limditioii  mentions  the  reaching  of  an  unusually 
g^9^  a^  by  any  member  of  this  group  except 
Poljrairp;  if  the  others  died  considerably  earlier, 
my  before  145,  be  must  before  that  date  have  been 
ol  an  «ge  to  profit  by  their  teaching.  Finally,  in 
«ll  appendix  to  the  Martyrium  Pot  year  pi  (found  in 
m  mumseript  at  Moscow),  wliich  is  almost  certainly 
wrifetell  by  the  Pionius  (q.v.)  who  was  the  author  of 
m  Vila  Pdlycarpi  before  400,  the  statement  is  found, 
bafled  upon  Irenaeus'a  own  works,  that  he  was 
ff  fhfng  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Poly- 
GMp^  And  that  a  voice  like  a  trumpet  told  him, 


at  the  very  hour,  of  the  decease  of  his  master  in 
Smyma.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  last 
aRAertion,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  general 
statement;  and  the  account  which  he  himself 
gives  of  Folycarp's  visit  to  Rome  in  154  evidently 
comes  from  one  who  was  there  himself  at  the  time. 
The  chronological  results  indicated  above  may  thus 
be  taken  as  fairly  established. 

It  is  impoissible  to  assign  all  of  Irenaeua's  multi- 
farious literary  activity  to  the  different  |>enoda  of 
his  life  as  long  as  so  much  of  his  work 
2.  Bib       is   lost.      His   principal    work    ia    the 

Principal    '*  Kcfutation  and  Subversion  of  knowl- 

Literary  edgie  Falsely  so  Called/"  generally  re- 
Workj      f erred  to  as  "  Against  Heresies."     It 

**  Against  consista  of  five  books,  and  is  preserved 
Heresies."  in  its  entirety  only  in  a  Latin  version, 
the  date  of  w^hich  requires  further  in- 
vestigation; there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
original  was  still  extant  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  There  are,  however,  long  extracts 
in  the  original  Greek  in  Epiphanius,  numerous 
smaller  quotations  in  other  writers,  and  consider- 
able portions  incorporated  without  acknowlecig- 
ment  in  the  ''  Refutation  "  of  Hippolytus,  The 
occasion  of  the  work  was  given  by  the  official  posi- 
tion of  Irenaeus  at  Lyons.  Some  disciples  of 
Marcus,  who  himself  belonged  to  the  school  of 
Valentinus,  had  come  into  the  Rhone  country,  and 
the  Church  of  that  region  was  troubled  by  the  wri- 
tings of  Florinus,  the  Roman  presbyter  w^ho  had  em- 
braced the  Valentinian  teachings.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  work  was  the  request  of  a  frif'nd  and 
colleague  at  a  distance  for  precise  information  about 
these  same  teachings  and  help  in  refuting  them. 
The  work  was  not  originally  intended  to  be  so  laf^ge; 
but  it  grew  under  his  hand.  Even  in  its  present 
extent,  it  does  not  fully  carry  out  the  plan  promised; 
and  Grabe^s  hyf>oth«»si8  that  the  complete  work  is 
not  extant  is  not  without  foundation,  especially 
since  the  present  conclusion  of  v,  32  is  wanting  in 
some  Latin  manuscripts.  With  great  clearness  of 
thought  and  expression,  Irenaeus  takes  no  trouble 
in  the  main  outline  to  keep  wnthin  the  narrow 
bounds  of  a  preconceived  plan,  but  allows  himself 
to  be  carried  swiftly  forward  by  the  current  of  his 
thought.  There  is  no  attempt  at  literary  art;  the 
subject  is  everything  to  him.  Although  he  is  pre- 
pared to  find  a  wide  circle  of  readers,  he  whites  in 
the  first  instance  for  his  brother  in  the  faith.  Tlie 
latter  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the  teaching  of 
Valentinus,  and  it  is  this  which  accordingly  occupies 
the  leading  place,  both  in  the  exposition  and  the 
refutation.  Others,  however^  are  touched  on  and 
traced  back  to  their  sources,  as  far  as  Simon  Magus; 
and  the  doctrines  of  Valentinus  can  not  be  contro- 
verted without  at  least  incidental  discussion  of  the 
contemporary  one  of  Ma  re  ion.  For  his  facts  be 
de[>ends  not  only  upon  his  personal  intercourse  with 
disciples  of  Valentinus,  but  also  upon  their  writings, 
which  he  sometimes  quotes  verbally,  but  more  often 
summarizes  freely.  He  is  accjuainted  with  the  older 
church  treatises  against  heresy,  but  is  dissatisfied 
with  their  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  Valentinian 
position;  in  his  treatment  of  other  heresies,  he  may 
have  borrowed  from  these  treatisefl  to  some  extent. 
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M  he  quotes  incidentally  from  Justin's  treatise 
against  Biarcion  and  from  a  polemical  poem  directed 
against  Biarcus. 

Of  a  considerable  number  of  other  works  of  Ire- 
naeus  what  is  known  is  gathered  from  scattered 
dtationa  in  Eusebius  and  others.  They 
3.  Other  may  be  briefly  enumerated  as  follows: 
Writings.  (1)  An  admonition  to  Florinus  "On 
the  Divine  Sovereignty,  or  God  not  the 
Author  of  Evil/'  written  when  Florinus  was  still 
in  the  communion  of  the  Church,  for  he  is  warned 
that  his  teachings  are  irreconcilable  with  its  doctrine, 
and  that  "  not  even  heretics  outside  the  Church 
have  ventured  to  assert  such  things."  (2)  A  "  Trea- 
tise on  the  Ogdoad,"  occasioned  by  Florinus,  but  not 
addressed  to  him.  The  loss  of  this  work  is  specially 
regrettable,  since  Irenaeus  seems  in  it  to  have  dwelt 
in  detail  on  his  relation  to  the  first  post-apostolic 
generation.  (3)  An  epistle  to  a  certain  Blastus  in 
Rome  "  On  Schism."  According  to  the  pseudo- 
Tertullian  this  man  was  a  Quartodeciman,  according 
to  Pacian  a  Greek  by  birth  and  a  Montanist.  (4) 
Among,  or  connected  with,  the  letters  which  Ire- 
naeus wrote  to  various  bishops  at  the  time  of  the 
paschal  controversy  may  be  placed  that  which, 
according  to  a  Syriac  fragment,  "  he  wrote  to  an 
Alexandrian,  showing  that  it  was  right  to  celebrate 
the  feast  of  the  Resurrection  on  Sunday."  (5)  The 
letter  to  Victor  of  Rome  concerning  this  same  con- 
troversy. (6)  A  letter  "  On  Faith  "  to  Demetrius, 
a  deacon  of  Vienne.  (7)  According  to  Eusebius 
(v.  26),  an  apology,  addressed  to  the  Greeks,  "  On 
Knowledge."  (8)  A  treatise,  mentioned  in  Euse- 
bius, Hist,  ecd.f  V.  xxvi.,  dedicated  to  a  certain 
Marcianus,  possibly  the  author  of  the  Mariynum 
Polycarpif  on  the  apostolic  preaching.  [This  work, 
which  is  of  the  nature  of  a  dogmatic  discussion  of 
the  apostolic  teaching,  and  is  quite  an  extensive 
work,  has  been  discovered  in  Armenian  translation 
in  the  Church  of  the  Mother  of  God  in  Eriwan,  and 
edited  with  German  translation  by  Ter-Mekert- 
tschian  and  Ter-Minassiantz  in  TU,  xxxi.  1  (1907). 
The  manuscript  dates  from  the  second  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  contains  about  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  work.  From  what  language  the 
translation  was  made  is  not  clear,  but  Syriac  is 
indicated.]    (9)    A    book    of    various    discourses. 

(10)  Oecumenius  gives  an  extract  from  a  work 
in  which  Irenaeus  is  supposed  to  relate  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Sanctus  and  Blandina.  Allowing  for 
a  confusion  of  Blandina  and  Biblias,  this  agrees 
with  the  letter  of  the  church  of  Lyons  on  the 
martyrdoms  of  177,  of  which  he  may  well  have 
been  the  author,  though  Eusebius  (V.,  xiv.-xix. 
25)  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  mention  the  fact. 

(11)  A  treatise  against  the  theory  that  matter  is 
eternal.  The  exposition  of  Canticles,  of  which  a 
Syriac  fragment  exists,  is  of  doubtful  authenticity, 
while  the  four  fragments  published  in  1715  by  Pfaff, 
chancellor  of  Tubingen,  have  been  finally  shown 
by  Hamack  to  be  forgeries  of  Pfaff's.  It  is  not 
known  whether  Irenaeus  carried  out  his  intention 
(expressed  III.,  xii.  12)  of  writing  a  special  treatise 
against  Marcion. 

The  extent  and  variety  of  the  interests  of  which 
a  glimpse  has  been  given  renders  it  impossible  to 


attempt  here  a  complete  exposition  of  the  theology 
and  church  polity  of  Irenaeus.    It  is  unfortunate 

that,  outskle  of  scanty  fragments,  only 

4*  Hli      a    single    polemical    work  of    hia  is 

Theology   extant,  and  that  for   the   most  part 

and  Polity,  not  in  the  original.     Here  he  appears 

as  a  stout  defender  of  church  doctrine 
against  Gnosticism.  If  he  is  ocmpared  with  the 
other  members  of  the  school  to  which  he  belonged, 
with  Papias  or  with  Polycarp,  the  manner  appears 
striking  in  which  he  ocxnbines  with  firm  adhesion 
to  the  faith  of  these  simple  men  a  remarkable 
accessibility  to  the  most  varied  elements  of  culture 
that  were  within  his  reach.  He  makes  no  parade 
of  secular  learning;  he  declines  to  be  a  teacher  of 
"  barbaric  philosophy  "  like  other  apologists  from 
Aristides  to  Clement;  but  he  suipasses  them  all  in 
soundness  of  judgment,  acuteness  of  perception,  and 
clearness  of  exposition.  In  fact,  he  is  the  first  writer 
of  the  post-apostolic  period  who  deserves  the  title 
of  a  theologian.  In  pure  theology  he  stands  far 
above  Athanasius  and  Cyril,  and  can  be  compared 
only  with  Origen  and  Augustine.  The  balanced 
secimty  of  his  attitude  is  remarkable.  When  the 
Phrygian  peasants  distiurbed  first  the  scene  of  his 
early  years,  and  then  the  whole  Church  with  their 
fanatical  prophecies  and  their  preaching  of  a  gloomy 
penance,  he  did  not  lose  his  head.  In  union  wi^ 
the  Church  of  Lyons  and  its  imprisoned  confessors, 
he  warned  Eleutherus  of  Rome  not  to  condemn 
without  examination  a  religious  movement  which 
linked  itself  to  the  age  of  the  apostles  by  valuable 
inheritances.  When  the  Alogi,  in  opposition  to 
Montanism,  attempted  to  banish  from  the  Church 
all  prophecy,  and  the  Apocalypse  with  it,  he  took 
a  firm  stand  against  them;  but  he  did  not  become 
a  Montanist.  Again,  in  his  judgment  of  the  pagan 
polity,  he  did  not  desert  the  line  marked  out  by 
Christ  himself  and  by  Paul,  and  followed  (as  hue 
points  out)  by  John  in  the  Apocaljrpee.  The  Ro- 
man Empire  is  to  him  no  more  Antichrist  than  the 
world  and  the  flesh  necessarily  belong  to  the  devil. 
As  a  practical  churchman  he  was  no  less  admirable 
than  as  a  theologian.    His  sermons  are  lost;    but 

that  a  collection  of  them  should  have 

5.  His      been  in  existence  150  years  after  his 

Poiitk>n    death  is  enough  to  show  that  he  de- 

as  a        serves  a  prominent  place  in  the  history 

Practical    of  homiletics.     He  learned  (Celtic  in 

Church-     order  to  speak  to  the  heathen  about 

Lyons,  and  thus  has  a  place  also  in  the 

history  of  missionary  effort.  His  devo- 
tion to  the  inunediate  duties  of  his  restricted  and 
outlying  diocese  did  not  prevent  him  from  having 
much  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the  Church  at  large, 
from  feeling  at  home  in  Rome  or  Ephesus.  His 
evident  love  for  the  ancient  Church  of  his  native 
home  did  not  blind  him  to  the  special  significance 
and  vocation  of  the  Church  at  Rome,  based  upon 
the  position  and  history  of  the  city.  In  the  paschal 
controversy  he  deserted  the  traditional  custom  of 
the  Church  of  his  boyhood,  because  he  saw  that 
the  Western  practise  was  more  appropriate  to  the 
essential  center-point  of  the  Easter  celebration; 
but  he  stood  out  firmly  against  over-emphasising 
such  differences,  and  against  the  combined  ignorance 
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Mid  aKttmption  of  Pope  Victor.  The  unity  of  the 
Cliiifeh^  for  whose  sake  he  prizes  the  tradition  car- 
fifid  on  hy  the  epiBCOpal  successloti  tn  the  great 
mpOBtoHo  churches,  is  accord ing  to  him  perfectly 
90Dfli«leDt  with  targe  freedom  and  diversity  in 
ical  customs  and  with  mutual  independence 
of  the  autonomous  bodies  which  compose  the  uni- 
versal Church.  After  the  perversion  of  doctrine 
by  the  Gnostics,  he  saw  the  greatest  i>enl  to  this 
unity  in  a  rigidity  that  strove  for  constrained  uni- 
formity»  whether  it  manifested  itself  in  the  refusal 
of  the  Quartodeciman  Blastus  to  yield  in  Rome  to 
ihe  prevalent  custom  in  regard  to  Easter^  or  in  the 
mtlitude  of  the  Ronmn  bishop*  ^nth  whom  he  never- 
4lieless  agreed.  Polemical  theologian  though  he  was, 
lie  yet  verified  his  name  (Irenaeus,  *'  Peaceful  ")  by 
ip**^**g  the  pejLce  of  the  Church  amid  all  his  cod- 
trovcriles.  His  actual  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Church  was  greater  than  that  of  perhaps 
•ny  other  teacher  of  the  first  three  centuries.  He 
did  much  to  protect  it,  first  against  the  dissolution 
threatened  by  the  Valentinian  speculations,  which 
Qune  in  largely  under  the  cover  of  external  con- 
formity; then  against  provincial  narrow-minded- 
ness and  ignorant  fanaticism;  and  finally  against 
the  ambition  of  the  Roman  see  to  grasp  at  a  despotic 
imiversal  monarchy.  (T.  Zahn,) 

HmuonAAPHT:  The  bett  modem  edition  of  the  Worlbu  of 
Irezkettf  ia  by  W-  Wiicftn  Harvey,  2  vola,,  CambridRe,  1877, 
aad  p«rhBp«  the  next  beat  is  by  A.  Stkr^ti,  2  vols.,  Leipeic, 
IBSS.  The  mdiiio  prineejM  w  by  Era»nuav  Baael,  1526 
(often  rrprinted,  eoo tains  the  Lat.  version  of  the  Adv. 
haer.}.  Succeeding  editions  were  by  N.  G&ll&siiifl,  PsHb, 
1570  (Ihe  fiimt  edition  with  the  fr&Kments  of  the  Cireek}; 
F.  Feu^rdent,  Coloitne.  1596  and  later;  J.  E.  Gmbe, 
Oxford.  1702  (one  of  the  best);  the  Benedictine  edition  of 
fL  Ifkvuet,  Paris,  1712  and  Venioe,  1734  (aim  exceed- 
iBcly  good).  Vol.  ill  of  the  OrwrAj/wru*  Papifri  by  Gren- 
fell  and  HuAt  inaued  by  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  for 
1903-03  eoDtain«  fragments,  on  which  cf.  E.  Nestle  in 
Ihe  Ifmtich  All^femeins  ZeitunQ,  no.  240.  Note  aim 
Bimpidtirin  tou  apoatolcu  kirugmato»,  in  armenxMcher 
rartiff*  €TUd»cki,  td.  K.  Ter-Mekertt»chian  and  E.  Ter- 
MiBMMaats,  in  TV,  xxid  (IWl;  cL  i  3,  no.  8  at>ove). 

Ob  ib^life  of  Ijrenaeua  and  variouf  phases  of  his  aetivities 

wad  work*  eonmilt:    the  introductions  to  the  various  edi- 

ticma  of  hb  works;    DCS,  iii.  253-279  (elaborate  and  w^ll 

worth  eoa«aJtinK);  H.  DodwelJ,  DitaertaiioneM  in  /revuiewtri^ 

Oxford.    1689;     J.  Alexander,    The  PHmxtive   Doctrine  of 

CkHtt^  Dit%miu»  London.  1727;    E.  Burton^  Ttatimoniet 

rf  Ac  jlitlf-^MViw  Father B  to  the  Divinilv  of  Chrial,  pp. 

Ofr-lll.  Oxford.  1826;   J.  Beaven,  Life  and  Writinot  of  St, 

irtmmntt,  London,  1341;    L.  Duncker,  De4  heiligen  IrenHu* 

Ckritlotaffie,  Got  tinmen,  1843;  K.  Graui,  Die  chriattiehe  Kir- 

«IM  «■•  d«r  SehyMll*  dea  irenAi*chen  ZeitalUrt,  LripKic,  1800; 

B.  Ziigler.  D*»  /r«mdus  Lehre  von  dwr  A  utaritAi  der  ^ckrift. 

4m  rra4tl»««i  und  der  Kvrche,  Berlin,   1 86S;  idem,  frenaua 

4m  Bimkrf  won  Lyon.  ib.  1871;    R  A.   Lipmuf>,  Die  Zeit 

4m  IfvnAnc  und  die  EnUUhuno  der  aUkathatiMchen  Kirrhe, 

If  link  h    1972;    H.  L.  Mantel.  Oruiatic  Heremee,  London, 

IS79c  i>  B,  Lt^htfoot.  in  Coniemporarj/  Review,  Aug.,  1876; 

aid.  /T.  Ireni*  ei  aon  UmpM,  Lyon.  1876;    C.  J,  H, 

Ib  BfMioXheoa  Sacrfi,  Apr.,  1877  (deiih  with  the 

ol  Irenaeua);    E.  Montet,  La  L/Qendr  d'frenfe, 

1880;     C.    E.    Freppel,    8.    Jren^  tt   I'/latitience 

\m  damM  fa  Gaule,  PariA.  1886;    F,  W.  Farrar,  Lirea 

y  m»  f€ikm%  1  67-^.  New  York,  1889;    J.  Werner,  Der 

dm  IrenAua,   in  TU.  vi  2,  1880;  J.   Kunie, 

dm  /rvndus,  Leipaic,   186^1;    idem,  De  hia- 

,_  _, tif0niibua,  ib.  1894;    T.  Zahn,  Forachungen 

[«v  OmHkichia  dm  Kawma,  iv.  247-283,  ib.  1891;  A. 
t^ammiwtiek,  S,  irmM  et  U  canon  du  S.  T.,  Paris,  1896; 
A.  UaftmA,  Dia  FfafTafhen  IrenOua  Fra(ftnmte.  in  TU, 
cm.  It  1900;  idern^  LiUeratur,  consult  the  Index  (very  full); 
hibim,  r^iijiiiii,  paaaim,  contult  the  Index;  Oeillirr,  AuUura 
mmia,  I  495-519,  ii.  537,  543-544;  Neander.  Chrxatian 
ChmeK  i    679-6§2  et   paiwim;    SehafT.  Chriatian  Church, 


ii.  746  eqq.:    Moeller,  Chriatinn  Churfh,  I   106,  158,   199 
sqq,;    and  the  Church  hiAtoriea  of  the  period. 

IREHAEUS,  CHRISTOPH:  Follower  of  Matthias 
Flacius  (q,v.);  b,  at  SchweidDitz  (31  ra.  s.w.  of 
Breslau),  Silesia,  c.  1522:  d.  probably  at  Buchenbach 
(between  Hall  and  Rothenburg-on-tbe-Tauber), 
WCirttembcrg,  c.  1595.  From  May,  1544^  he  studied 
at  Wittenberg,  w!ipre  he  was  enrolled  as  Christ- 
ofTerufl  Harem.  After  being  rector  of  schools  at 
Bemburg  (1545-47)  and  Ascheraleben^  he  became 
M.  A.  at  Wittenberg.  Feb.  14,  1549.  Late  in  15d2 
he  became  deacon  and  wasonlained  by  Bugenhagen. 
In  1559  he  became  arehdeacon,  and  began  his  very 
extensive  activity  as  theological  atitlior  about  this 
time.  In  the  spring  of  1562  he  was  called  as  pastor 
to  Eisleben.  Here,  as  a  strict  Lutheran,  he  wa« 
highly  esteeraetl  by  the  counts  of  Mansfeld  and  the 
congregation,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  fol- 
lowers of  Fkciiis.  In  1566  John  William  of  Saxony 
called  him  to  be  court  preacher,  first  in  Coburg,  then 
in  Weimar.  Iren^ua  utihzfM:!  this  appointment  to 
obtain  positions  for  the  Flacians  at  the  university, 
in  the  Church,  and  in  the  chancery,  and  advocated 
the  doctrine  of  Flacius  at  the  Altenburg  Collocjuy, 
Oct,  21,  156S-Mar.9,  1569.  Morlin,  Chemnitz,  and 
Jakob  Andrete  tried  in  vain  to  win  him  from  Flacius. 
When  the  Evangelical  princes  complained  of  the 
Flacians  in  1570^  Irenaus  was  transferred  as  super- 
intendent to  NeuBtadt-on-the-Orla,  but  persisted 
in  his  uatijd  way^  and  when  menaced  with  an  in- 
vestigation, escaped  to  Mansfeld  in  1572.  His  old 
friends  did  not  stand  by  him,  and  Archbishop 
Sigismund  of  Magdeburg  now  intervened.  Irenftus 
eluded  his  soldiers,  Dec.  31,  1574,  and  thenceforth 
traversed  Germany  as  an  **  exile  for  Christ." 
Though  seven  times  bani.shed  before  1590,  be  con- 
tinued striving  with  unbroken  courage,  and  above 
all  opposed  the  Formula  of  Concord,  its  authors, 
subscribers,  and  defenders.  In  1575  he  was  exf>el]efi 
from  his  native  town,  w^hereupon  he  sojourned  in 
Hesse  and  along  the  Lower  Rhine,  In  1579  he  was 
at  Frankfort,  and  finally  found  refuge  with  Eberhard 
of  Stetten  at  Buchenbach.  Count  Wolfgang  of 
Hohenlohe  constrained  him  to  a  colloquy  with 
Andrea,  at  Langenburg,  Aug.  6,  15S1,  and  then 
insisted  upon  his  withdraw*al  from  Buchenbach.  At 
the  close  of  1582,  he  obtained  a  call  to  the  Lower 
Austrian  Church  at  Horn,  but  on  Aug.  12,  1585, 
the  Flacians  one  and  all  were  notified  of  their  dis- 
cbarge. Irenftus  returned  to  Buchenbach,  and 
occupied  himself  ivith  literary  work.  He  was  a 
noble,  talented,  and  learned  man,  but  a  classic 
example  of  the  rabie»  theologomm  which  converts  a 
single  article  of  Christian  faith  into  a  central  dogma> 
as  he  did  with  the  doctrine  of  Flacius  on  original  sin. 
His  best  strength  was  spent  in  vituperation  and 
railing,  and,  in  his  inequity  of  judgment  he  was 
even  carried  into  falsehood,  so  that  his  best  book, 
Der  Spiegel  des  emigen  Le6efi^  (1572),  loses  thereby 
in  value.  G.  Bosbeht, 

BmuooRAPHY:  B.  Raupacli,  EvanoaHadim  Oeaterreich^  nebai 
Prmbvterologia  Auatriaca,  pp.  60^73,  and  Nachtrao,  Zwie- 
fadk*  Znoabe,  p.  43,  3  vol«.,  Hamburg,  1741-44  (the  be«t 
bifisr&phy,  contminlog  also  &  uaeful  biblloci'aphy);  J.  G. 
Lcuckfeld,  Hiat  Spangetdierffenaia,  pp,  37-3B.  Quedliuburi* 
1716;  W.  Prefer,  MaUhiaa  Flaciua  lUyrictia  und  aeine  Zait, 
2  VDlfl..  Krlanjpsn,  16^»»-4I;  2HT,  ii»  (1850),  3  iqq.,  5IS 
Bqq,;    ADB,  xiv,  582. 
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IREITE:  Byiantine  emprfiSB;  b.  at  Athemi  752; 
d,  in  Lesbm  Aug.  9,  803.  In  769  she  married  Leo, 
aften^'ard  Leo  IV.^  and,  u|>on  hm  death  in  780,  she 
became  regent  during  the  minority  of  Coimtantme 
VI.  The  first  years  of  her  regency  were  marked  by 
dbastrona  wars  against  the  Arabians,  to  whom  the 
was  foreed  to  pay  annual  tribute.  In  the  icono- 
clastic oontroveretes  of  the  time  (see  Iuacses  and 
IiCAOfi-WoRfiHiP,  IL)  she  had  iteeretlybeen  favorable 
to  images  even  during  Leo^e  Lifetime,  and  after  his 
death  she  set  herself  to  reverse  the  iconoclastic 
legislation  of  Cbnstantine  V.  Aeeordlnglyj  having 
gained  control  of  the  Eastern  Church  by  judicious 
appointments  to  bishoprics,  she  called  the  seventh 
ecnrnienical  council  to  meet  at  Constantinople  m  786. 
Owing  to  the  iconoclastic  seal  of  the  soldiers  here 
the  council  was  transferred  to  Nica^a  in  787,  and 
image-worship  was  then  reestablished  without 
opposition  (see  Nic-ka^  Councii^  or).  In  790  the 
government  was  wrested  from  Irene  by  her  son, 
OonBtaottne  VL,  but  by  792  she  was  again  in  power, 
ruling  conjointly  with  Constantine.  After  five 
years  of  secret  warfare  between  mother  and  son, 
Irene  Bnally  gained  the  upper  hand  and  had  Con* 
itantine  blinded  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon  in  797, 
Her  own  extravagant  reign  came  to  an  end  in  802, 
when  she  was  overthrown  by  Nieephorus  and 
banished  to  the  Isle  of  Lesbos.  Here  she  earned  a 
meager  living  by  spinning.  At  the  time  of  her  fall 
she  was  negotiating  a  marriage  with  Charlemagne, 
with  a  view  to  uniting  the  Eastern  with  the  Western 
Empire.  Her  services  in  the  interest  of  image- 
worship  won  her  the  position  of  a  aaint  in  the  Greek 
Church.    Her  day  is  Aug.  15. 

BtitiOftttAfnr:  Gibbon,  Dtcline  a-nd  F&U,  v.  191-192;  KL, 
vL  S73;  Kmmbacher.  GetchicAts,  pp.  ©0,  SM^ftS,  107-4; 
CeUtiert  Aut€uri  »acri»^  liL  135-1^0,  liii,  619,  OSS. 

IRIOIT,  PAXJL!  German  Evangelical  Synod;  b. 
near  MarthasviUe,  Mo.,  Oct.  28,  1S60.  He  was 
educated  at  Blackburn  University,  CarlinviUe,  111 
(1873-75),  Washington  Univeralty,  SU  Louis,  Mo, 
(lS7fi-76),  Eknhurst  Collie,  Elmhurst,  IlL  (A.B., 
1879),  and  Missouri  College,  near  Marthasville,  Mo. 
(1882),  In  1882  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry, 
and  after  being  assistant  pastor  of  St.  John^s  Evan- 
gelical Church,  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  from  March  to 
June,  1SS2,  and  of  Bethel  Evangelical  Church, 
Freedom  Township,  Mich.,  from  June  to  Nov,,  1882, 
then  full  pastor,  and  ia  now  pastor  of  St.  John's, 
Michigan  City,  Itid.  From  188S  to  1S95  he  was 
secretary  of  the  Michigan  district  of  his  denomina- 
tion, of  which  he  is,  theologically  ^  an  orthodox 
member,  and  in  1890  was  the  official  compiler  of 
the  census  for  the  Evangelical  Synod.  He  has  also 
been  president  of  the  Michigan  district  of  the  Ger- 
man Evangehcal  Synod  since  1895. 

HUSH  ARTICLES:  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England  were  not  introduced  in 
Ireland  till  the  time  of  Charles  I.  In  their  place  a 
shorter  coDection  of  eleven  articles  was  published 
in  1566  by  authority  of  the  deputy  and  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops.  At  the  firet  convocation  of  the 
Irish  Episcopal  Church  (1613-16)  a  series  of  104 
articles  waa  adopted  and  approved  by  the  deputy 
in  1615,  which  was  probably  composed  by  James 


Ussher,  theo  at  the  head  of  the  theological  faculty 

in  Dublin  (afterward  archbishop  of  Armagh).  They 
are  important  as  proving  the  decided  Calviniam 
of  the  Iriah  Church  at  that  time,  and  still  more 
so  as  the  connecting  link  betweeo  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  and  the  Westminster  Confession^  and  as 
the  chief  source  of  the  latter^  '^  as  is  evident  from 
the  general  order,  the  headings  of  chapters  and  sub- 
divisions, and  the  almost  Hteral  agreement  of 
hmguage  in  the  statement  of  several  of  the  most 
important  doctrines."  By  a  decree  of  the  convoca^ 
tion,  the  teaching  of  any  doctrine  contrary  to  these 
articles  was  forbidden.  But  the  Irish  convocation 
of  1635,  under  the  lead  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  his  chaplain,  John 
BramhaH^  formally  adopted  the  Thirty ^nine  ArtideSi 
and  quietly  ignored  the  others.  Archbishop  Ussher 
required  subscription  to  both.  Eventually,  how- 
ever, the  Irish  articles  were  lost  sight  of^  and  no 
mention  was  made  of  them,  when,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland  was  oiganized, 

Bibuooaap^t:  p.  Schiff,  CrMtU  of  ChHttendmn.  I  It62-d65. 
m.  &2&-5U,  New  York,  ISTT:  T.  OJduu.  Th«  Chvrdi  of 
irttAftd,  323-324.  342-344.  352-3M,  London,  1892, 

IRISH  SISTERS  OF  CHARITY.     See  Engush 

IRREGULARITY:  In  canon  law,  a  defect  or  im- 
pediment which  excludes  a  person  otherwiae  quali- 
fied from  due  reception  or  exerdae  of  holy  oiders, 
C^inonists  di%'ide  theae  into  two  cl&adea,  irregular^ 
ities  through  defect  and  throtigh  fault.  Under  the 
former  come  (1)  those  through  natal  defecla^ 
affecting  all  who  are  not  bom  of  a  legitimate  or  at 
least  a  putative  marriage,  and  removable  by  mih- 
oequent  legitimation  or  by  taking  monastic  vowa. 
(2)  Through  bodily  defects,  affecting  thoae  whom 
illness  or  mutilation  has  rendered  incapable  of  per- 
forming sacrod  functions,  or  of  performing  them 
without  lowering  the  dignity  of  the  office  or  giving 
offense  to  the  people.  (3)  Through  defeda  b  age, 
when  the  canonical  age  (q.v,)  has  not  been  attained, 

(4)  Through  defects  in  knowledge,  when  the  requi- 
site knowledge  for  the  order  in  question  is  iackmg* 

(5)  Through  defects  of  faith,  affecting  neophytes 
and  those  not  jret  confirmed,  who  are  presumably 
iofiufEciently  established  in  the  faith.  (5)  Through 
sacramental  defects,  ariaing  from  certain  conditions 
in  regard  to  a  previous  marriage  of  the  candidate. 
(7)  Ex  de/e^u  peifetiae  len^atit,  attaching  to  thoie 
who  (though  in  a  lawful  way)  have  contributed 
to  the  d^Lth  or  maiming  of  a  fellow-man ,  such  as 
soldierSj  criminal  judges^  prosecutors,  jurymen,  or 
witnesses,  but  not  phyaicians  and  suigeons.  (S) 
Through  defect*  in  reputation.  (9)  Through  defects 
in  the  matter  of  liberty,  preventing  the  ordination 
of  slaves  without  their  masters'  oonient,  married 
men  without  that  of  their  wives,  or  guardians  and 
tnisteea  before  release  from  their  obligations.  Ir- 
regularity through  faulta  occurs  as  a  oonsequenoe 
of  criminal  acts  publicly  known  or  proved  before  a 
court,  or  of  certain  misdeeds,  even  if  not  known; 
the  latter  include  the  killing  or  maiming  of  another 
person,  heresyi  apostasy,  abuse  of  the  aacramenta 
of  baptism  or  orders;  and  the  same  effect  is  pro- 
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duead  by  what  is  teclinically  known  as  constructive 
bigamy,  the  mamage  (if  consummated)  with  any 
woman  not  a  virgin,  which,  though  not  forbidden 
by  ordinary  law,  is  yet  considered  a  sufficient  de- 
denaion  from  the  ideal  of  marriage  (cf.  Lev.  xxi. 
13,  14)  to  disqualify  a  man  for  ordination.  In  case 
a  man  haa  been  ordained  in  spite  of  his  irreguJanty, 
Mm  orders  are  valid,  but  he  is  not  permitted  to  exer- 
**if>  tbem.  Dispensation  from  irregularity  can  be 
granted  as  a  rule  by  the  pope  alooe — only  in  some 
exceptional  cases  by  the  bishop. 

(P.  HlNSCHlUSt-) 
BmJOoaAPRT:  Bii|ghAm»  Originea,  tV.,  ili.-viL;  L,  Thomas- 
m^  VetMM  ef  novo  0ccUtia€  dUtipUna,  II.,  K  62-63,  3  vols., 
Pltfis^  1728;  F.  EL  »  Boennirmcbauaen,  Trajtiatu^  juridico- 
cofiofMCi**  de  irrmfftdtxtitalibut,  p&rt  iii,  MUn^tAr,  1867; 
R  HtxiMshhu,  Daa  Kirckenrtcht  .  .  .  in  Dtutschland.  I  7 
•qc}.,  Berlin,  1969;  E,  Friedbers,  I^tinuk  det  ,  ,  .  Kir- 
f^kmrrchU,  pp.  134  sqq..  Lcipeic,  1805. 

ntVUVG,  BDWARD:  Scotch  Presbyterian,  usually 
rcigarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Catholic  ApostoUc 

Church    (q.v,),    whose    members    are 

Life  in      popularly  known  as  Irvingttes;    b.  at 

Scotland.    Annan    (15    m.    e.s.e.    of    Dumfries), 

Dumfriesshire,  Aug.  4,  1792;  d.  in 
Glasgow  Dec.  7,  1S34.  At  thirteen  he  was  sent  to 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  at  seventeen  he 
beeame  &  teacher  of  mathematics  m  the  school  at 
Haddington.  A  year  later  he  took  charge  of  a  new 
Academy  at  Kirkcaldy,  but  stilj  kept  up  his  theolog- 
ical studies  and  a  more  or  less  regular  attendance 
on  the  university  lectures.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Thomas  Carlyte 
(the  author^  ix>  be  distinguished  from  a  later  apostle 
of  the  oune  name),  who  has  left  the  moat  vivid 
pietttie  of  his  development.  In  1815  he  passed  his 
ibeologica]  e^caminations  and  received  a  license  to 
preach  from  the  presbytery  of  Kirkcaldy.  After 
thfie  yBBTS,  not  very  suceesaful  as  a  preacher,  and 
weaiy  of  teaching,  he  went  back  to  Edinburgh  and 
oeeupied  himself  with  linguistic  and  scientific 
■tudiee.  He  was  seriously  thinking  of  going  as  a 
lUHBonary  to  Persia  when,  in  Oct.,  1819,  the  post- 
tkm  m^a  offered  him  of  assistant  to  Dr.  Chal- 
mers at  St.  John's,  Glaa^w,  Overshadowed  by 
Chtthnen,  and  unpopular  with  the  majority  of  the 
cuMgii^lion^  be  was  glad  to  exchange  this  position 
in  1B22  for  that  of  minister  of  the  small  congrega- 
tioii  hi  London  connected  with  a  Scotch  asylum 
in  fifttton  Garden.  He  received  ordination  at  the 
hftode  of  the  presbytery  of  Annan,  and  took  his 
Inve  of  Glas^w  in  a  remarkable  sermon  which 
Qfttled  for  a  complete  revision  of  the  methods  of 
Chrialia&  preaching. 

In  LondoD  be  at  once  made  an  impression,  wliich 
partly  due  to  bis  striking  appearance;    he  was 

over  six  feet  tall,  his  pale  face  framed 
I  i&  in  dark  locks  which  fell  almost  to  his 

shoulders.      No   one   could    hear   him 

without  being  eon.^cious  of  a  powerful 
I  dominating  personality.  His  flowery,  rhetorical 
mtfkt  00011  attracted  a  large  circle  of  hearers,  for 
whidb  the  Uttle  church  was  too  small.  A  new  one 
vaa  built  in  Regent  Square,  and  for  a  time  he  wa.s 
the  fachiotiabJe  preacher  of  London.  He  appealed 
to  the  educated  classea;  and  it  wa.s  to 
that  be  spoke  in  his  first  published   work, 


For  the  Oracles  ofGofI,  Four  Oraiiorm.  For  Judgmeni 
to  C&mef  an  Argumerd  in  Nitie  Paris  (London^  1823). 
The  attention  attracted  by  his  writings  increased 
his  popularity,  and  at  the  same  time  heightened  his 
self-eonaciousnessj  he  felt  himself  called  to  be  the 
prophet  of  his  people,  and  ficom fully  rejected  the 
well-meant  waruings  of  many  members  of  the 
Evangelical  party. 

The  upheaval  of  the  French  Revolution  had 
aroused  m  England  a  strong  tendency  to  apocalyp- 
tic and  millenarian  thought,  which 
Joins  found  expression  in  numerous  writings. 
Drum-      Among  those  most  strongly  impressed 

mond*s  by  this  thought  was  Henry  Drximmond 
Circle.  (q.v.),  a  rich  banker  who  had  gathered 
around  him  a  circle  of  like-minded 
friends,  devoted  to  gaming  general  recognition  for 
their  apocalyptic  views.  Irving  adopted  the  singular 
exegesis  and  the  whole  train  of  thought  of  Drum* 
mond's  circle,  which  opened  to  him  an  entirely  new 
field  as  a  preacher  of  repentance.  To  a  long  dis- 
course, later  printed  with  enlargements  {Babylon 
and  In  fidelity  Foredoomed  of  Godj  Glasgow,  1826)^ 
preached  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Continental 
Society  in  1825,  he  developed  these  thoughts  and 
foretold  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  for  the  year 
1854.  Next,  he  published,  with  an  introduction  of 
200  pages,  a  recasting  of  a  work  published  paeu- 
donjrmoufily  in  1816  by  Lacunsa,  a  Spanish  ejc- Jesuit, 
under  the  title  The  Comirig  of  Messiah  in  Glory  ami 
Majesty  (London,  1827).  Meantime  a  regular 
**  school  of  the  prophets  "  had  gathered  around  him, 
who,  from  the  end  of  1826,  met  annually  at  Drum- 
mend's  count ry-seat  of  Albury,  near  Guildford. 
From  1829  to  1833  they  published  a  periodical, 
The  Morning  Walch,  a  Journal  of  Fropheqf, 

A  sectarian  tendency  soon  developed.  Irving  had 
been  saying  from  1824  on  that  since  the  fivefold 
office  of  apostles,  prophets,  evangelists, 
Rise  of  pastors,  and  teachers  had  disappeared 
Irvingites.  from  the  Church,  the  Holy  Ghost  bad 
deserted  it.  Irving  thus  showed  an 
increasing  tendency  to  depart  from  the  principles 
of  Scotch  Presbyterian  ism.  He  now  denied  pre- 
destination; following  the  High-church  teaching  of 
Hooker,  he  felt  himself  a  priest  and  required  his 
people  so  to  regard  him;  and  toward  the  end  of  1827 
he  gave  utterance  to  Chris tological  views  which 
were  regarded  as  the  grossest  heresy j  speaking  of  the 
*'  sinful  substance "  of  the  body  of  Christ,  In 
defense  of  his  view,  he  wrote  a  long  rhetorical 
treatise  on  the  In  carnation  which  forms  the  third 
and  fourth  parts  of  his  Sermons,  Lectures,  OTwf  Occa- 
sional Discourses  (3  vols.,  London,  1828).  This 
attitude,  combined  with  his  apocalyptic  vagaries, 
damaged  his  position  in  London.  About  this  time 
a  union  of  prayer  wa»  formed  to  beseech  a  new  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  Irving 's  assistant, 
Alexiinder  Scott,  expressed  the  hope  that  the  special 
charismata  of  the  primitive  Church  might  once  more 
be  bestowed  in  answer  to  these  supplications. 
Fre.sh  excitement  was  aroused  by  two  preaching- 
tours  of  Irving's  through  Scotland  in  1828  and  1829» 
and  in  Mar.,  1830,  occurred  the  phenomena  else- 
where detailed  (see  Catholic  Ajhdstolic  Church), 
which  were  taken  as  a  fulfilment  of  these  hopes. 
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At  least  a  oommisedon  from  London,  of  which  the 
lawyer  Cardale  was  the  most  prominent  member, 
accepted  them  as  the  expected  renewal  of  the  prim- 
itive gifts,  and  a  confirmation  of  the  whole  trend 
of  apocalyptic  preaching.  Similar  phenomena  now 
occurred  at  gatherings  in  Cardale's  house;  prophecy 
and  speaking  with  tongues  became  more  and  more 
frequent.  Irving  attempted  for  a  time  to  keep 
these  nuknifestations  separate  from  the  church  ser- 
vices proper,  while  he  welcomed  them  and  made 
use  of  the  messages  thus  delivered,  and  looked  to 
the  revival  of  the  offices  already  recognised  as 
essential.  But  revelation  succeeded  revelation,  and 
presently  Irving  could  no  bnger  hold  back  the 
growing  enthusiasm.  In  Oct.,  1831,  it  took  posses- 
sion of  his  church,  amid  scenes  of  great  excitement. 
When  Irving  was  summoned,  in  1830,  before  the 
general  presbytery  of  the  Scotch  churches  in  London 
to  answer  for  his  Christological  views,  and  denied 
their  jurisdiction,  appealing  to  the  general  synod  in 
Scotland,  his  own  presbytery  had  stood  by  him. 
But  now  it  accused  him  of  violation  of  the  liturgical 
ordinances  in  allowing  women,  and  men  who  were 
not  properly  ordained  ministers,  to  speak  in  his 
church.  Sentence  of  dep)08ition  was  pronounced 
on  May  2,  1832.  Four  days  later  Irving  began 
independent  services  in  a  hall  with  about  800  com- 
municants, and  in  October  he  removed  to  a  remod- 
eled studio  in  Newman  Street,  leaving  behind  him 
the  last  reomants  of  the  old  Presbyterian  order. 

Though  Irving  was  the  "  angel  "  of  the  Church, 
the  voices  of  the  prophets  left  him  little  hearing. 

Cardale,  Drummond,  and  the  prophet 

Irving      Taplin  took  the  lead  of  the  movement, 

Superseded,  and   the  new  organization  proceeded 

rapidly.  New  functionaries  were  cre- 
ated as  the  Spirit  bade,  on  the  analogy  of  New- 
Testament  indications,  and  presently  there  were 
six  other  congregations  in  London,  forming,  with 
Irving's,  the  counterpart  of  the  seven  churches  of 
the  Apocalypse.  Irving  accepted  the  whole  develop- 
ment in  faith,  although  he  had  conceived  the  apos- 
tolic office  as  something  different,  which  should  not 
interfere  with  the  independence  of  himself  as  the 
*'  angel."  But  he  had  lost  control  of  the  move- 
ment, and  those  who  now  led  it  lost  no  opportunity 
of  humiliating  the  man  to  whose  personality  they 
had  owed  so  much.  When  the  sentence  of  deposi- 
tion was  confirmed  by  the  presbytery  of  Annan, 
and  then  by  the  Scottish  general  synod,  and  he 
returned  to  London  strong  in  the  consciousness  of 
his  call  by  God  to  the  office  of  angel  and  pastor  of 
the  church,  he  was  not  allowed  to  baptize  a  child, 
but  was  told  to  wait  until,  on  the  bidding  of  the 
prophets,  he  should  be  again  ordained  by  an  apostle. 
His  health  was  now  failing,  and  his  physician  or- 
dered him,  in  the  autumn  of  1834,  to  winter  in  the 
south.  He  went,  however,  to  Scotland,  where  the 
prophets  had  promised  him  great  success  in  the 
power  of  the  Spirit,  and  died  in  Glasgow,  where  he 
is  buried  in  the  crypt  of  the  cathednd. 

(T.  KOLDB.)  • 
Bibijoohapot:  Irvine's  CoUecUd  WriHnc§  were  edited  by 
hia  nephew,  Q.  Carlyle,  5  vols.,  London,  1864-65.  Besides 
the  literature  under  Catholic  Apohtolic  Church,  es- 
pecially the  biography  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  Carlyle's 
Reminiscences,  consult  D.  Brown,  Personal  Reminiscences 


of  Bdward  Irvino,  in  Bxpotiior,  1887;  C.  K.  Pftnl,  in 
Bioffrapkieal  Sketehss,  London,  1883;  W.  A.  Smith. 
'Shsphsrd"  Smith,   the   UMvenaUsl,  London,  1802. 

IRVniGITBS.  SeeCATHoucApoflTOucCHUKCH; 
and  Ibvino,  Edward. 

ISAAC  (Hebr.  JMhak,  more  rarely  yishak,  ''  the 
laugher";  LXX. /sodk,  Vulg. /sooc):  the  son  of 
Abraham  and  Sarah,  who  mrred  aa  an  object  for 
testing  his  father's  faith  and  obedience.  He  was 
bom  (according  to  P)  in  Abraham's  hundredth  year 
and  in  Sarah's  ninetieth.  Gen.  xxi.  6  (£?)^-cf.  xvii. 
17  (P),  xviii.  12  sqq.  (J) — brings  the  name  into 
connection  with  his  birth.  Abraham's  obedience 
was  shown  in  the  circumcision  of  the  boy  eight 
days  after  his  birth  (Gen.  xxi.  4,  P),  and  in  his 
readiness  to  sacrifice,  at  God's  command,  this  son 
for  whom  he  had  so  ardently  longed  (chap.  xxii.). 
Isaac  in  this  submitted  to  the  will  c^  his  father, 
just  as  he  did  later  in  his  marriage  with  Hebekah, 
although  he  was  then  forty  years  old.  Few  details 
are  given  in  regard  to  the  remainder  of  Isaac's  life, 
and  he  appears  as  a  rather  weak  copy  of  his  father. 
He  manifested  a  lesser  fondness  for  journeying, 
since  his  traveb  were  confined  to  the  southern 
portion  of  the  land,  the  Negeb,  and  the  neighboring 
territory.  In  this  desolate  region,  the  well  Lahai-roi 
(Gen.  xxiv.  62;  the  modem  Munailah),  Grerar,  the 
Philistine  city  (xxvi.  1;  the  modem  Jerar),  the 
valley  of  Gerar  (xxvi.  17),  Beersheba  (xxvi.  23), 
and  finally  Hebron  (xxxv.  27),  are  places  where  1^ 
sojourned  for  a  time.  When  at  Gerar,  according  to 
Gen.  xxvi.  7  sqq.,  he  had  an  e^qserience  with  King 
Abimelech  similar  to  his  father's  (Gen.  xx.  1  eqq., 
E,  xii.  10  sqq.,  J).  The  similarity  of  the  three 
accounts  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  they  are 
variations  of  the  same  incident;  but  borrowings 
and  substitutions  may  have  taken  place  in  oral 
tradition. 

Isaac  was  characterised,  as  contrasted  with  Abra- 
ham, by  a  certain  advance  in  civilization.  In  Gerar 
he  devoted  himself  both  to  the  raising  of  flocks  and 
herds  and  to  agriculture.  His  food  was  game  and 
his  drink  was  wine,  while  Abraham  obtained  the 
latter  only  from  some  other  prince.  Isaac  appeared 
always  as  pacifically  inclined,  yielding  to  his  envious 
neighbors  when  they  diQ)uted  with  him  the  posses- 
sion of  wells,  and  yet  he  enjoyed  a  singular  req)ect 
on  the  part  of  strangers,  who  considered  it  desirable 
to  be  on  friendly  footing  with  the  "  blessed  of  the 
Lord  "  (Gen.  xxvi.  28  sqq.).  The  principal  sig- 
nificance of  Isaac  is  that  1^  carried  over  the  divine 
blessing  of  the  covenant  from  Abraham  to  Jacob, 
the  ancestor  of  Israel.  After  his  wife  had  been  for 
a  long  time  barren  (Gen.  xxv.  21),  twin  children  of 
very  different  characters,  Esau  and  Jacob,  were 
granted  to  him  in  answer  to  his  prayer.  Although 
the  father  clung  to  the  elder,  when  old  and  blind 
he  was  forced  by  the  stratagem  of  his  wife  to  bestow 
upon  his  younger  son,  Jacob,  the  blessing  which 
had  been  bequeathed  to  him  by  Abraham  (Gen. 
xxvi.  3  sqq.,  24).  Isaac  showed  little  independence 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  in  place  of  which  his  sub- 
mission to  the  decrees  of  the  Almighty  gave  him 
his  position  between  Abraham  the  faithful  and 
Jacob,  the  champion  of  the  faith.    In  this  trio  Isaac 
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repreaento  that  pioujs  6delity  which  guards  the 
inherited  blessing,  more  occupied  with  its  preserva- 
tion than  with  any  idea  of  further  gain.  For  later 
Jews  be  appeare  aa  **  the  chief  of  the  bound  and 
tortured  **  (Midrash  to  Esther),  that  is,  the  proto- 
typ>e  of  martyrs. 

The  story  of  Isaac  ia  made  up  from  the  three 
Pentftteuchal  sources,  which  agree  essentially  in 
their  narrativea  and  guarantee  the  historical  clmrac- 
ter  of  Isaac's  personality.  His  name  does  not  yield 
to  the  explanation  that  it  belonged  to  a  divinity 
or  a  tribe,  the  significance  *'  he  laughs  '*  being  in- 
appropriate to  both. 

The  designation  of  God  as  "  the  fear  of  Isaac  " 
(Gen.  Txm.  42,  53)  is  peculiar.  Since  this  **  fear  '' 
wma  sworo  by,  it  roust  mean  "divinity/*  corre- 
iponding  to  the  Greek  seixts  in  the  sense  of  aebattma^ 
**  an  object  of  awe  or  reverence." 

(C.  VON  Orelli.) 


r:  A,  Berofltelo.  Ur$prun(i  der  Saeen  von 
j4Ara4amw  Imak  und  Jakob,  BfrlK  1871;  J.  Popper, 
Unpruno  dtt  MtmoOirimnui,  t>P-  ^1  •nn-.  i^^  1870;  J.  B. 
ICotley.  Ruling  fdtaa  in  Early  AffM,  cbiipfi.  ii,-ili.,  Now 
York.  1S79;  E.  C,  A.  Riebm.  Handw/irUrrltuch  de*  bibli«chen 
AUfrtwn*.  pp.  701-792,  Leipsic,  1803;  G.  B.  Gray,  Studiea 
im  ilrbrmp  Proptr  Namett,  p.  214,  tendon.  1896;  G.  Mft-i- 
p«m«  Sttuff^U  of  the  Nation*,  p.  08,  ib,  1896;  DB.  il.  4S3- 
4Slk  BB,  ii.  2174-2179  (stimuiatinc);  JE,  vi.  ei(M^18. 
CoociiU  mXm  the  sppropriAte  Bcctions  in  works  on  the 
hiitonf  of  IxTttel  •nd  ih*  commrntuiefl  on  G«>n«sij<. 

ISAAC  OF  AlfTIOCH:  The  naitie  of  a  writer 
(perliaps  of  several  writers)  of  the  early  Syrian 
Church.  Jacob  of  Edeasa  (cf.  W.  Wright,  Catalogue 
^  i\t  Syriae  Manuscripts  in  the  BrUish  Museum, 
u.  603-604,  London,  1871)  distinguiBhea  three  of 
the  name,  two  whom  hf*  calls  orthodox  and  a  third 
whom  he  styles  a  Chalcedonian  heretic.  The  first 
was  a  disciple  of  Ephraem,  and  went  to  Rome  in 
the  tixoe  of  Arcadius;  on  his  return  he  was  kept 
for  KXBK  time  in  prison  in  Constantinople,  and  later 
becaynie  presbyter  of  Amida.  The  second ,  presbyter  of 
Ed<iMi,  went  to  Antioch  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Zeno  And  the  patriarch  Peter  the  Fuller  (nee  MoNn- 
PHfarrEa.  (I  4  aqq-),  and  preached  against  the 
Netftomns,  taking  his  text  from  a  parrot  which  Ik* 
had  heard  aereech  the  trisagion  with  the  additiaii 
'^crndBed  for  us."  The  third,  also  from  Edessa. 
was  orthodox  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Pan!  (512  stm.), 
but  Nestoiian  under  ^Asclepius  (522  sqq.),  Gennu- 
dfiM  kium  of  two  writers  of  the  name.  The  second 
{0$  rtr.  m,,  Ixvi.)^  presbyter  of  Antioch,  lived  to 
an  advaoced  &|^  and  wrote  much,  including  an 
elegy  on  the  fall  of  Antioch  (459);  he  died  under 
hto  and  Ma  jorian  (between  459  and  40 1 ) .  Zacha  tin  a 
EbeCor  («i,  K.  Ahrena  anr*  Ot  Krtlger,  Leipsic, 
18S9,  p.  *20)  mentions  **  IsEiac,  the  teacher  of  Syria/' 
with  Dada  in  the  time  of  Arcadius  and  Theodosius. 
XHonyvus  of  Telroahre  knows  of  poems  by  Isaac  on 
the  capture  of  Home  by  the  Goths  (410)  and  the 
aeeiilar  gaitMM  of  404.  Johannes  bar  Shushan  (rl. 
10(73),  who  collected  the  writings  of  Isaac,  calls  him 
^  m  dMple  of  Ephraem's  disciple,  Zenobius.  There 
Itaa  edition  of  his  works  (incomplete)  by  G.  Btckell 
(2  "mUrn.^  Giciiwen,  1873-77);  thirty-seven  produc- 
I  out  of  about  two  hundred  are  given,  including 
of  not  leas  than  2,136  line^  on  the  parrot 
ihe  Irtaa^ioa,  and  another  of  1,928  lines  on 


repentance,    A  volume  of  Isaac's  homilies  has  been 

published  by  P.  Bedjan  (Paris,  1903). 

E.  Nestle, 

BinuoaEArnT:  J.  8,  Aaaemani*  BUtliothtca  orisnIaiiB,  I  207- 
304.  Rome,  1719;  P.  Zingerle.  io  TQ,  lii  <1S70^  82-114; 
G»  Cardafai,  Liber  ttietauri  de  arte  po^iica  8\frcrum^  pp.  21- 
26.  Rom#,  1876:  W.  Wright,  Short  Ui*t,  of  Suriur  Litera- 
iur§,  pp.  51 -M,  London,  1894;  R.  Duval.  LilUrainrt 
avriaqust  pp.  340-341.  Fnrts.   1900;    DCB,  iii.  295-296. 

ISAAC  OF  NINEVEH:  Bishop  of  Nineveh  in  the 
seventh  century.  He  was  made  bishop  by  the 
patriarch  George  (66O-6S0),  in  succession  to  Moses, 
but  retired  after  five  months,  and  died,  almost 
blind  from  much  study,  in  the  monastery  of  Rabban 
Shabor.  One  of  his  works  exists  in  Syriae,  Arabic, 
and  Ethiopjc,  and  also  in  a  Greek  translation  by 
two  monks,  Patriciua  and  Abraham,  of  the  mon- 
aatery  of  Mar  Saba,  southeast  of  JprUKalem,  and 
publiahed  by  Nicephorus  (Leipsic,  1770;  in  MPG, 
Ixxxvi.  799-888).  A  Latin  translation  under  the 
title  Isaac  Syrjis,  tiber  de  contemptu  mundi  in  fifty- 
three  chapters  is  in  the  Bibliothtca  magiia  (Cologne, 
1618,  VI.,  it.  mS\  Gallandi,  Bibliotheca,  xlL  3). 
Another  work  entitled  **  Letter  to  the  Holy  Father 
Simon  in  the  Wonderful  Mountain  "  is  published  in 
Greek  in  Mai's  Nova  HMioiheca,  voL  viii,,  part  3 
(Rome,  1871),  pp.  156-188;  it  \b  interesting  for  its 
information  about  Malpat  of  Edessa,  the  originator 
of  the  Messalians,  and  the  knowledge  it  shows  of 
apocalyptic  literature.  E.  Nestle. 

BiHuoaRAjmr:  The  earlinr  literature.  vi«..  J.  S.  Aii9Miian$» 
Bibliotkeai  enenitUU,  L  44.  Rome.  1719;  W.  Wrij^ht, 
Short  fJiMi.  of  Syriae  Liitraiure,  Umdon,  1894,  and  J.  B, 
Chabot,  />•  S.  I  mad  Niniritae  vita,  Kriptu  H  dactrina, 
Paris.  1S9Z  is  to  be  corrected  by  Jisusfirnah,  evt'gtte  de 
Boiprah,  le  Hire  de  to  chastete^  ed.  J.  B.  Chfibot.  Rome 
1896.  ^-f,  J.  B.  CImbot  ia  Rm>w  timitiqun,  18&fl,  p.  264, 
Consult  also:  0Ca,  lii.  291-292;  W.  Wright,  CtUahgu* 
of  Syriae  MSS.,  il  609 '581,  London,  1870-72. 

ISAAC  BEN  SHESHET  BARFAT:  Spanish 
Jewish  talnindist;  b.  at  Valencia  in  1326;  d.  at 
Algiers  in  1408.  He  etudied  at  Barcelona,  where 
he  also  began  his  life-work,  early  gaining  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  tnimudist  and  being  called  upon  for  legal 
opinions.  WTien  fifty  he  became  rabbi,  removed 
later  to  Saragoosa,  and  thence  to  Valencia.  In  1 39 1, 
in  consequence  of  persecution  of  the  Jews^  he  fied, 
going  to  Algiers,  where  he  was  made  rabbi.  He 
was  the  author  of  4 17  "  responsa  '*  which  have  been 
highly  valued  by  competent  authorities,  published 
as  She  *eht  u-T^ahuboi  (Constantinople,  1546—47); 
and  possibly  of  an  unpublished  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch. 
BiBuooRJiPfiif:    J£,  vi.  631-632. 

ISAACS,  ABRAM  SAMUEL;  Jewish  rabbi;  b. 
in  New  York  City  Aug.  30,  1852.  He  was  educated 
at  New  York  Univer«ity  (B.A.,  1871)  and  the 
University  of  Bre.slnu  (1878),  and  since  18S6  has 
been  connect e«i  with  New  York  University,  where 
he  luiJi  brc'ii  professor  of  Hebrew  (1886-94)  and 
German  (.since  1SS7).  He  was  also  preacher  to  the 
East  80th  Street  Synagogue,  New  York  City,  in 
188(5-87,  arid  since  1896  ha«  been  rabbi  of  B'nai 
Jeshyrun  Congregation,  Pateraon,  N.  J.  He  was 
editor  of  The  Jewish  Messenger  from  1878  to  1903, 
and  has  written.  Life  and  Wriiings  of  Moses  Chaim 
Ltizmtio  (New  York,  1S78)  and  Storteit  from  ihB 
Rabbis  (New  York,  1894). 
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I.  The  Prophet  and  Hit  Times:  The  name  rendered 
"  Isaiah  "  in  English  has  in  the  Hebrew  two  forms, 
Ye8ha'yah,  and  Yesha'yahUf  the  latter  in  his  book, 
II  Kings  xviii.-xxi.,  and  I  Chron.  xxv.  3,  15,  xxvi. 
25,  11  Chron.  xxvi.  22,  xxxii.  32,  the  former  in 
I  Chron.  iii.  21;  Neh.  xi.  7.  In  the  Septuagint  it 
varies  greatly,  taking  the  forms  Iesia$,  lesnaa, 
I&aeaa,  HiaaiaSf  Isaias,  Oaaias,  The  derivations 
and  meanings  given  are  quite  varied. 

Outside  the  book  called  by  his  name  and  II  Kings 

xviii.-xxi.,  Isaiah  the  prophet  is  mentioned  only 

twice  in  the  Bible.    II  Chron.  xxvi.  22 

Oo^«minff  ■****"  *^*'  *^®  ^^  ^^  Uzziah  of  Judah 

Titalfth^  ^^^  written  down  by  Isaiah  the 
prophet,  the  son  of  Amoz.  The 
method  of  citation  here  deviates  from  the  usual 
formula,  so  that  either  incompleteness  or  defacement 
of  the  text  is  suspected,  while  the  Septuagint  lacks 
the  phrase  "  son  of  Amoz  "  and  has  further  varia- 
tions. The  passage  adds  nothing  to  knowledge  of 
the  prophet  gained  elsewhere.  It  has  been  taken, 
in  connection  with  Isa.  i.  1,  as  ground  for  the  con- 
jecture that  the  prophet  lived  through  the  entire 
reigns  of  the  four  kings  mentioned,  and  that  Isa.  vi. 
tells  of  a  renewed  call  of  the  prophet  after  a  period 
of  quietness.  This  is  favored  by  the  position  of 
chap,  vi.,  and  modem  students  are  inclined  to 
attribute  chaps,  i.-v.  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  early 
years  of  Uzziah.  II  Chron.  xxxii.  32  speaks  of  a 
record  in  the  "  Vision  of  Isaiah  "  of  the  deeds  of 
Heaekiah  which  is  in  the  Book  of  Kings.  The  Sep- 
tuagint, Vulgate,  and  Taigum  place  an  "  and  '' 
before  ''  in  the  book,''  thus  mentioning  two  sources. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  "  Vision  of  Isaiah  "  was  the 
title  of  the  canonical  Book  of  Isaiah  (Isa.  i.  1). 
The  passage  was  early  taken  as  indicating  an  inde- 
pendent "  Vision  of  Isaiah,"  and  an  apocryphal 
book  of  that  character  was  cited  by  Origen,  and  is 
perhaps  the  "  Martyrdom  (or  Ascension)  of  Isaiah  " 
known  in  the  Ethiopic  (see  Pbeudepiorapha,  Old 
Testament,  II.  34),  dealing  with  the  martyrdom 
of  Isaiah  under  Manasseh.  This  tradition  of  a 
martyrdom  appears  also  in  the  Gemara  {YdMtnoi 
49b)  as  drawn  from  "  an  early  genealogical  record  ** 
and  due  to  a  condemnation  of  certain  utter- 
ances of  the  prophet.  Another  tradition  connects 
the  death  of  Isaiah  with  his  condemnation  of  the 
act  of  Manasseh  recorded  in  II  Kings  xxi.  7,  and 
brings  into  relation  with  this  event  the  passage 
Isa.  Ixvi.  1  sqq.,  and  a  prediction  of  the  coming 
of  Nebuchadrezzar  to  destroy  the  temple.  This 
aroused  the  wrath  of  Manasseh,  who  ordered  the 
prophet  to  be  brought  and  slain.    Isaiah  fled  and 


took  refuge  in  the  heart  of  a  tree,  which  dosed  about 
him  and  hid  him.  But  his  pursuers  sawed  through 
the  tree  until  the  blood  of  the  prophet  flowed  forth 
as  water.  The  passages  II  Kings  xxi.  16,  xxiv.  3-4 
are  brought  into  relation  with  this  tradition  and  the 
event  is  said  to  have  occurred  on  Tammuz  17,  cor- 
responding to  July  6,  given  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
calendar  (cf.  ASB,  July,  ii.  250  sqq.;  A.  Kloster- 
mann,  Daa  Datum  des  Martyrium  Jenaias  xm 
TGmiKhen  Kalendar,  in  TSK,  1880,  pp.  536  sqq.). 
The  one  tradition  of  value  seems  to  be  that  which 
places  his  death  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh. 

This  tradition  may  be  brought  into  connection 
with  the  title  of  the  book  by  way  of  defining  the 

period  of  activity  of  the  prophet.    To 

ikavflL*  *^  period  of  the  four  kings  mentioned 

Period.      "^  ^^®  ^*^^®  ™*y  ^  added  an  undefined 

but  short  period  under  Manasseh,  and 
Isa.  vi.  1  is  often  taken  as  indicating  the  entry  of 
Isaiah  upon  prophetic  work  in  the  last  year  of 
Uzziah.  Supposing  that  he  was  then  twenty  years 
old,  his  age  at  the  accession  of  Manasseh  would  be 
eighty-one;  thus:  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was 
in  586  B.C.,  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah;  then, 
according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Book  of  Kings, 
Manasseh  began  to  reign  in  696  b.c,  Hezekiah  in 
725  B.C.,  Ahaz  in  741  b.c,  Jotham  in  757  B.C., 
and  the  death  of  Uzziah  would  fall  in  758  b.c. 
[or  757];  the  siege  of  Samaria  under  Shalmaneser 
began  in  the  fourth  year  of  Hezekiah,  722  b.c,  and 
its  capture  by  Sargon  in  Hezekiah's  sixth  year, 
720  B.C.  If  it  is  assumed,  as  is  most  probable, 
that  the  sign  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz  is  to  be  connected 
with  the  eclipse  of  Mar.  14,  711  B.C.  (F.  K  Ginael, 
Spezieller  Kanon  der  Sannen-  und  Mandfintlermsse, 
Berlin,  1899),  visible  in  Jerusalem,  then  the  fore- 
going statements  in  general  and  the  assignment  of 
the  year  711  b.c  for  the  healing  of  Hezekiah  tally 
with  astronomical  data.  Therefore  the  embassy 
from  Merodach-baladan  (Isa.  xxxix.  1)  would  fall 
at  the  earliest  in  711  b.c,  and  Hezekiah's  deter- 
mination to  throw  off  Assyrian  overlordship  would 
fall  in  710  B.C.  The  Ptolemaic  Canon  allows  to  a 
Mardokempados  twelve  years  as  king  of  Babylon, 
and  to  his  conqueror,  Saigon,  five  years;  then  the 
last  year  of  Mardokempados  is  the  thirty-eighth  of 
the  era  of  Nabonassar,  and  the  first  year  of  Saiigon  is 
709  B.C.  Then  that  the  "  king  of  Babylon,"  Meio- 
dach-baladan  (Isa.  xxxix.  1),  is  not  an  indefinite 
usurper  of  that  name,  but  that  the  Mardokempados 
of  the  Ptolemaic  Canon  is  the  Merodach4)a]adan  of 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions  does  not  imply  error 
either  in  that  he  is  called  ''  bod  of  Yakin  "  in  the 
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CaOQQ  or  that  he  is  called  "  sorj  of  Babdan  "  b 
Isa.  XTxix.  The  former  is  account^  for  by  his 
eapttal  being  at  Bit  Yakin  or  Dur  Yakin,  evidently 
taken  as  named  for  an  eponytnous  ancestor,  and 
ibe  latter  may  have  arisen  from  a  like  oonnection 
with  a  supposed  ancestor  mentioned  in  the  second 
element  of  his  own  name.  Thus  the  Assyrian  data 
harmonize  with  the  foregoing  calculations.  Accord- 
ing  to  contract  tablets  adduced  by  G.  Smith  {Ansyr^ 
ian  Ep€mym  Canon,  London,  1875,  pp.  86-87), 
8&rgoQ'fl  fourteenth  year  fell  in  the  eponymate  of 
SamMhupahir,  and  his  Efteenth  year  as  king  of 
Ajuyria  is  stated  to  have  been  his  third  as  king  of 
Babykm;  his  thirteenth  year  o%^er  Assyria  was 
therefore  his  first  over  Babylon,  i.e.,  709  B.r.^  and 
his  reign  over  Assyria  began  722-721  B.C.;  Sar- 
gon's  seventeenth  and  last  regnal  ye^r  was  705 
8.c,,and  the  first  of  his  sucoeaaor,  Sennacherib,  was 
704  B.C.  The  EponjTn  Canon  and  the  Ptolemaic 
Guiati  give  assistance  from  this  point  on.  From 
AsByrian  records  it  is  clear  that  the  regnal  year  of 
Sargon  began  in  the  middle  of  an  epon>Tnate. 
The  discrepancy  between  the  Biblicai  date  of  720 
B.C.  and  the  apparent  Assyrian  of  722  B.C.  is  ex- 
plaioed  p>artly  by  confusion  between  the  beginning 
of  the  epomymous  year  and  the  regnal  year  of  the 
king,  and  partly  by  a  transposition  occurring  in 
Ibe  CSazkOQ  lists.  Concerning  the  relation  of  8hal- 
maneser  lo  his  predecessor,  Tigkith-Fileser,  notlung 
can  be  said,  as  the  Canons  fail  here.  But  if  the  first 
regnal  year  of  Sennacherib  fell  in  the  last  part  of  the 
eponymate  of  Nabudinipus  and  the  first  part  of  the 
tatter's  successor's,  Sennacherib  can  not  have  made 
an  expedition  to  the  West  in  Hezekiah's  fourteenth 
year  (Isa.  xxjtvi,  1),  which  expedition  he  states  that 
he  made  in  his  own  third  year,  when  he  shut  Heze- 
kiah  up  *'  like  a  bird  in  a  cage  '*  (Schmder,  KAT,  p. 
293).  If  it  be  assumed  that  Sennacherib's  full  reg- 
nal year  is  meant,  it  might  fall  in  702-701  b.c,  and 
with  this  would  agree  the  supposition  tliat  the  surely 
erroneous  dating  in  Hezeklah's  fourteenth  year  of 
Isa.  zxxvi.  1  is  due  to  a  previous  mention  of  hb 
twenty-fourth  year.  So  that  in  702  bx.,  accord- 
tog  to  the  Assyrian  basis,  began  the  Assyrian  sub- 
lecCion  of  Judah  and  Hezekiah. 

Tben  Iniab's  activity  as  a  prophet  would  fall 
I  7SS  and  690  b.c.  at  the  latest,  a  period  of 
singular  moment.  The  Assyrians,  in 
their  conquest  of  Syria  and  Palestine, 
laid  a  basis  for  further  conquests  in 
the  northwest  and  southwe^^  hindered, 
r,  by  the  danger  from  the  Meiles  and  other 
peoples  in  their  rear.  By  the  movements  which 
went  on  about  them,  the  Jews  were  brought  into 
Contact  with  world  politics,  and  in  the  Book  of 
laaiah  the  fortunes  of  distant  and  neighboring 
peoples  receive  larger  notice  than  hud  been  cu.Htorn- 
Af3f«  The  northern  kingdom  fell  from  the  high  estate 
It  achieved  under  Jeroboam  II.  after  a  career  in  which 
llie  most  coDtradictoty  state  policies  had  been  pur- 
sued. It  had  become  identified  with  an  attempt  to 
UfiHe  Syria,  Israel,  and  Judah  against  Assyria,  in 
«rhklk  the  refusal  of  Judah  had  led  to  an  attempt 
to  let  aside  the  Davidic  dynasty  in  Judah.  Uzziah 
hftd  thought  to  strengthen  his  own  kingdom  by 
mtcanag  his  boundaries  with  fortresses  and  by  heap- 
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ing  up  the  means  and  materials  of  war  to  furnish 
material  guaranties  for  the  faith  of  the  Jews  in  the 
security  of  the  city  of  Yahweh  and  of  the  dynasty. 
Ahaz  preferred  to  depend  upon  the  clemency  of 
the  Assyrian  king.  Hezekiah  rejected  this  means 
of  quiet,  and  put  his  trust  in  Yahweh  without  using 
human  means. 

The  lessons  of  the  period  for  the  pious  of  Israel 
and  of  all  times  are  tliat  Yahweh  reaches  the  ends 
corresponding  to  his  being  through 
4.  Helatlon  ^^^  history  of  his  people  and  of  the 
S vents  world.  It  does  not  follow  that  he 
to  Faith,  feptidiates  his  people  or  his  promises 
to  their  fathers,  nor  yet  that  he  makes 
the  foundation  of  his  kingdom  dei>endent  upon  the 
hegemony  of  any  earthly  state  where  his  worship 
should  be  conducted.  While  he  permitted  the 
Davidie  kingdom  to  fall  apart  and  Jerusalem  to 
become  the  capital  of  the  smaller  division^  allowed 
Israel's  land  to  receive  a  new  populatioUp  and  the 
Davidic  king  to  become  a  vassal  of  Assyria,  while 
he  brought  to  nought  Sennacherib's  plans  against 
Jerusalem,  the  purpose  seemed  to  be  to  purify  the 
faith  of  the  people  that  his  might  and  will  should 
ordain  healing  or  destruction.  The  Israelites  had 
supposetl  God's  interests  bound  up  with  those  of 
his  people  in  his  land  and  its  inatiti^tions.  But 
they  had  to  team  through  discipline  that  the 
people  to  whom  his  promises  came  and  to  whom 
they  applied  was  a  people  which  corresponded  in 
its  essence  to  his  own  aanctity  and  were  not  depend- 
ent upon  mere  fleshly  hoj>es.  It  contravened  past 
experience  that  he  who  had  promised  to  be  the 
savior  of  lji.s  people  should  permit  them  to  be  beaten 
and  subdued,  while  to  tyrants  whose  purpose  he 
hat^  he  tm<l  given  the  victory.  The  kingdom  of 
Jeroboam,  founded  on  cunning  and  force,  was  no 
better  than  other  kingdoms;  nor  was  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  with  its  externals  of  sacrifice,  that  to 
which  he  had  made  his  promises.  Of  course,  the 
conquerors,  who  thanked  themselves  and  their 
gods  for  the  victory,  were  even  less  fitted  to  be 
his  servants.  The  destruction  of  the  foe  at  the 
pinnacle  of  his  greatness  and  the  restoration  of  his 
people  were  to  reveal  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises, 
no  more  to  be  endangered  by  the  rule  of  sin. 

Yet  Yahweh  had  not  given  over  his  land,  de- 
stroyed his  people,  laid  in  ruins  the  house  of  David 
and  Jerusalem,  burned  up  the  world  and 
destroyed  mankind  in  order  to  create 
a  new  earth.  Rather  the  idea  was 
that  syrobolized  by  the  plant  world, 
where  the  dpng  vegetation  promises 
new  life  by  its  seeds  and  its  shoots.  So  in  the  dying 
Israel  there  was  an  imperishable  remainder,  which 
was  to  survive  destruction  and  to  live  again  in 
unassailable  dominion,  to  be  menaced  neither  by 
sin  nor  the  anger  of  God.  The  people  which  had 
been  destroyed  was  to  be  awakened  to  new  life, 
and  the  house  of  David  was  to  rise  to  renewed 
kingly  power  in  the  son  of  a  young  woman.  But 
this  was  to  take  form  neither  in  nation,  state,  nor 
race.  The  germ  can  be  considered  only  as  an  in- 
visible church  known  only  to  Yahweh.  And  since 
ill  Israel  the  prophet  of  Yahweh  is  he  who  learns 
the  will  of  Yahweh  in  the  conditions  of  things  and 
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translates  the  dark  sayings  of  God  as  uttered  in 
the  events  of  history,  so  the  people  gathered  by 
the  prophet's  word  and  unified  by  it  is  the  inde- 
structible Zion,  the  enduring  remainder  of  Israel 
which  makes  the  prophet's  teachings  the  ground  of 
its  inner  life.  The  prophet  is  the  medium  of  this 
new  life.  His  conduct  in  life,  his  hope  in  sorrow, 
are  the  prefigurement  and  pledge  of  that  which  is 
destined  for  the  community. 

Such  a  person  does  Isaiah  appear  in  the  testimony, 

direct  and  indirect,  which  his  book  carries.    Outside 

of  the  reports  of  his  life  already  con- 

i^^^A  sidered,  it  may  be  gathered  that  he  was 
Oharaoter.  ^  citizen  of  Jerusalem;  that  he  had 
several  children,  one  of  whom,  a  son, 
must  have  been  bom  in  Jotham's  reign  (vii.  3), 
and  another  during  the  Syrian-Ephraimitic  war 
(viii.  1  sqq.);  that  he  regarded  wife,  children,  and 
the  events  of  family  life  as  living  pictures  and  true 
signs  of  the  prophecies  he  uttered;  that  he  looked 
back  upon  the  hour  of  consecration  pictured  in 
chap.  vi.  as  pivotal,  and  as  conditioning  his  inner 
life  (viii.  11  sqq.).  Since  his  care  and  hopes  were 
so  di£ferent  from  those  which  public  life  offered,  he 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  implant  in  continuing  security 
in  the  heart  of  a  receptive  circle,  for  use  in  the  future, 
the  divine  knowledge  which  had  come  to  him. 

In  chap,  vii.,  in  the  midst  of  the  Syrian-Ephraim- 
itio  crisis,  Isaiah  sought  in  vain  to  direct  the  policy  of 
the  Davidic  house  away  from  dependence  upon  As- 
syria to  trust  in  Yahweh,  and  in  chap.  viii.  testified 
that  the  waters  of  Shiloah  were  sufficient  to  with- 
stand the  turbulence  of  Rezin  and  Pekah,  and  they 
4id  not  need  the  addition  of  the  flood  of  Assyrian 
might,  which  would  overflow  the  land  it  was  de- 
signed to  protect.  Later  Isaiah  again  sought  to 
stem  the  course  of  public  events  among  his  people 
by  glowing  predictions  of  positive  success.  Such  a 
case  is  presented  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  when  the 
foe  was  drawn  away  from  Jerusalem  and  the 
danger  to  the  city  was  averted  by  the  catastrophe 
which  befell  the  enemy. 

n.  The  Book  of  Isaiah. — l.  Its  Place  in  the  Canon : 
In  the  Hebrew  Bible  Isaiah  stands  first  in  the  divi- 
sion of  the  so-called  later  prophets  and  precedes 
Jeremiah  and  Ezckiel  evidently  upon  the  ground  of 
priority  in  history,  but  in  the  Septuagint  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  book  of  the  Minor  Prophets  (cf. 
Jerome,  Ad  Paulinum,  Prologus  galeatus).  The 
Hebrew  order  is  confirmed  by  the  treatment  in 
Ecclus.  xlviii.  22-xlix.  10.  The  Tahnudic  tract 
Baba  hathra  (col.  xiv.,  col.  2)  makes  Jeremiah  follow 
Kings  and  puts  Isaiah  between  Ezekiel  and  the 
Twelve  according  to  the  principle  which  arranges 
books  approximately  in  order  of  length.  Reasons 
for  this  difference  in  order  are  variously  given: 
Vitringa  thought  that  the  placing  of  Jeremiah  first 
was  due  to  the  tradition  that  Jeremiah  had  com- 
posed the  Books  of  Kings;  Lightfoot  alleged  apolo- 
getic interests  which  used  the  order  in  which  Jere- 
miah stood  first  to  show  that  Matt,  xxvii.  9  was  not 
in  error,  since  the  whole  of  the  prophetic  canon 
might  then  be  called  after  the  name  of  the  first  book; 
still  others  thought  it  might  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
after  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  had  taken  form,  Isaiah 
had  been  changed  or  that  it  had  taken  form  only 


in  the  time  of  Qyrus.   But  these  methoda  of  reason- 
ing are  not  ooncliudve. 

2.  The  Text:  The  variety  of  contents  and  style, 
the  idealistic  character  of  the  oracles  and  the  origi- 
nality of  thought  have  from  earliest 
^  ^  times  made  this  book  difficult  to  under- 
dition  stand.  Much  read  and  often  edited,  it 
oould  not  maintain  its  original  form, 
and  it  became  the  object  of  an  exegesis  which  sought 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  traditional 
text  as  an  inviolable  and  sacred  thing.  The  con- 
dition of  the  text  in  chaps.  xl.-lxvi.  may  be  seen  in 
Klostermann's  commentary  (Munich,  1893)  of 
chaps.  xxxvi.-xxxix.  in  the  same  author's  com- 
mentary on  the  parallel  section  in  Kings  (Munich, 
1887)  and  in  T8K,  1884.  And  revision  of  the  whole 
text  of  chaps,  i.-xxxv.  is  required  before  exegesis 
can  be  securely  founded,  an  especially  difficult  task, 
for  which  the  test  of  meter  and  artistic  form,  so 
often  suggested,  is  of  very  little  value.  Indeed, 
changes  of  form  by  the  prophet  or  his  disciples  are 
not  excluded  from  conidderation;  for  example,  in 
the  great  picture  of  the  judgment  under  the  figure 
of  an  earthquake  in  xxiv.,  at  verse  7  there  is  the 
beginning  of  an  alphabetical  elegy  in  six-lined 
strophes,  the  first  two  strophes  of  which  are  present 
and  complete,  while  of  the  third  only  the  first  half 
is  given.  Similarly  in  xxiii.  16  only  the  beginning 
of  a  known  song  is  cited,  and  this  may  explain  the 
break  at  the  end  of  xxiv.  12. 

Not  to  be  disregarded  are  the  paraphrases  of 
Jonathan,  the  fragments  of  Aquilas,  Theodotion, 
and  Symmachus  as  they  have  come 
uid  £n^  down  with  the  marginal  notes  of  the 
of  Errors.  Hexapla  and  from  the  notes  of  Jerome. 
These  will  at  times  serve  to  indicate 
the  introduction  of  errors  in  later  times.  Thus, 
Jonathan  indicates  in  viii.  14  the  loss  of  **  lot  you  " 
after  '^  he  shall  be,"  a  conclusion  supported  not  only 
by  the  Vulgate,  but  by  the  second  person  in  tb» 
Septuagint.  Doubled  readings  or  translations  in 
these  texts  are  often  a  guide  to  the  original  text, 
since  they  point  to  a  misreading  or  a  misunder- 
standing of  a  reading  to  which  such  misunder- 
standing is  a  direct  guide,  as  in  xxxiii.  7,  where 
"  their  valiant  ones  "  was  read  by  the  translators 
in  a  double  sense  as  the  object  of  fear  and  as  the 
subject,  which  led  to  further  changes  in  the  text 
of  the  verse.  The  Septuagint  shows  a  similar 
doubled  reading  in  ii.  16b  through  a  mistake  of 
the  eye  involving  further  changes  in  the  text. 
Sometimes  a  doubled  reading  is  merely  a  mistake 
in  copying  produced  by  itacism,  as  in  viii.  23, 
codex  304.  But  a  critical  text  of  the  Septuagint 
will  show  that  sometimes  the  translator  in  deciphei^ 
ing  his  Hebrew  exemplar  has  in  a  surprising  manner 
gone  wrong  through  too  great  confidence  in  his 
apprehension  of  the  context.  Such  a  case  is  pre- 
sented in  viii.  7-8.  Examinations  of  the  Septua- 
gint make  it  perfectly  clear  that  its  present  text  is 
the  result  of  a  long  period  of  correction  of  a  text 
which  sought  to  give  the  sense  of  the  prophetical 
deliverances  without  having  a  sure  insight  into  the 
meaning  and  the  form  of  the  original.  But  the 
early  text  together  with  the  corrections  themselves 
and  the  differences  between  them  often  put  the 


student  upon  the  tfack  of  a  better  Hebrew  text 
ifaftn  the  one  which  has  been  transmitted.  There 
is  in  mind  here  not  only  the  IHS  of  xxix,  3  tii  the 
SeptUAgtnt^  which  alone  explains  why  Yahweh, 
wiko  is  beleaguering  Ariel  in  verse  i ,  htui  made  men- 
lioek  of  the  siege  of  Ariel  by  David  in  earJy  times, 
but  abo  the  idi  agapHM  sou  of  xxvi.  17.  In  this 
latter  case  the  Tl"^*^«  which  apparently  lay  before 
the  translator,  goes  back  to  an  original  ^'^^SJ/r 
which  belonged  to  verse  18  and  marks  y^t>0  as 
0U|ieffliious,  suggested  indeed  by  the  doubled  Dip 
ol  Jonatiian. 

Suefa  cases  as  this,  which  are  frequent^  are  suffi- 
eieot  to  enable  the  student  to  correct  the  errors  and 
aotnetimes  the  gaps  which  occur  in  the  synagogue 
text  of  the  Hebrew.  Again,  the  original  of  x.  11 
waA  doubtless  originally  ''  shall  I  not  also  do  so  to 
Samaria  and  her  idols  and  to  Jerusalem  and  her 
images/'  The  present  text  sets  the  lot  of  Samaria 
WB  m  type  and  prophecy  of  the  lot  of  Jerusalem, 
and  pictures  the  fall  of  SatoAria  as  a  past  event, 
which  10  the  result  of  a  redaction  which  cliiiitged 
the  text  of  the  prophet  to  square  with  a  later  his- 
taricsal  situation.  Mistakes  of  pointing  are  aUo  to 
be  noted,  as  when  jIDtDCH  in  i*  7  is  thus  pointed 
as  a  noun  instead  of  tlDDlSh  as  a  verb,  or  in  x.  13 
the  waw  m  I'DW  and  iniKI  is  given  the  simple 
■hewa  insteftd  of  kamete.  Still  worse  is  the  pointing 
1^  for  *i;jf^  in  Ix.  8,  for  which  the  Septuogint  lias 
tkanoiM^  *'  death/'  which  corresponds  closely  to  the 
**  poitileDoe  **  for  which  the  proposed  reading 
ilaiuU.  Accentual  ion  and  vocaikation  are  both 
atftray  in  ix,  1,  "in  the  former  time,"  where  for 
n^  should  be  read  (Hjr^ys  and  the  words  should 
be  jolDed  with  the  clause  which  goes  before. 
Part  of  the  errors  of  text  are  due  to  the  diffi- 
ttthiafl  which  underlay  the  consonantal  form.  This 
especially  occurs  in  transferring  an  initial  *!  to 
the  end  of  the  preceding  word,  but  appears 
also  in  the  loos  of  the  letter  in  the  middle  or 
end  of  a  word,  as  when  D^KIK  for  DH^  ntnH 
«ma  given  the  form  D^KIK.  A  similar  case  occurs 
tn  r'uL  6.  where  the  double  reading  nXG^  JI^K^'CO) 
Game  to  be  written  DKISnif^cOj,  and  then  was  changed 
tDto  ntt  XF\^£^,  Other  changes  are  caused  by  the 
induitian  in  the  text  of  notes  originally  made  in 
Ibi  margin^  for  a  case  of  which  cf.  vii,  ^9  with 
imt  4.  With  such  enlargements  of  the  text  oorre- 
apdod  abogaps,  which  are  the  result  of  careles^eness  or 
efttlWHi  or  which  rest  upon  intended  shortening  of 
the  readier  or  upon  cu^stomary  abbreviations.  A  case 
of  tlie  last  is  found  in  viii.  21 ,  where  **  curse  by  their 
Idagaild  their  God  ^'  should  read  "  curse  the  hau.se 
of  l&eir  king  and  their  God/'  where  the  letter  beth, 
n>prMUited  in  the  English  by  '*  by,"  is  an  abbrevia- 
tioo  or  a  misi&ke  for  MA,  **  bouse/*  Between  "  for  " 
mad  **  head  "  in  vm.  8  has  fallen  out  the  word  KtfK, 
••  I  will  take  away/'  If,  as  in  the  last  case  cited,  a 
word  may  fall  out,  so  frequently  from  a  wortl  a  letter 
may  be  missing*  of  which  numerous  examples  might 
be  tiled.  To  these  caueee  of  change  may  be  added 
of  letters  which  either  look  or  sound 
TbuSy  in  XL  4,  XT9  demanded  by  the  par- 


allelism appears  as  pK,  and  in  L  7,  xxv.  2,  and 
xxix.  5,  instead  of  QHT  there  appears  DHt.  Inten- 
tional  amendment  appears  in  the  change  from  tlie 
third  person  to  the  fir^t  in  v.  3~<>,  influenced  by 
verse  2.  Indeed,  ihe  riddles  of  interpretation  in 
whole  flections  of  Isaiah,  such  as  the  six  deliverances 
of  chaps,  xxviii.-xxxv,,  the  section  xxiv.-xxvti.^ 
and  their  rebtion  to  other  parts  of  tl>e  book  require 
as  a  preliminary  to  their  solution  the  amendment 
of  the  text*  which  is  a  preliminary  to  the  work  of 
the  liigher  criticism  and  the  determination  of  the 
time  to  which  these  sections  belong. 

8.  Authorship:  It  m  e\ident  that  a  prophet  who 

intervened  in  public  affairs  in  crises  so  importaDt, 

whase  experiences  were  so  large,  who, 

1    5,?      J^  ^^  *?^'<^"  Jf>  the  quiet  of  private  life,  was 

in  G-eneral.  uiiw'Pary"\l5*y  ddigent  m  instruct mg  a 
band  of  disciples  with  a  broad  future 
in  view,  employed  writing  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  Ms  personal  activity  beyond  his  im- 
mediate environment,  as,  for  example,  to  the  Israel- 
ilea  in  exile,  to  the  end  that  they  might  have  his 
words  of  comfort  in  their  original  form,  but  that 
he  had  an  outlook  upon  the  more  distant  future. 
This  must  have  been  especially  the  case  when  the 
subject  matter  was  issued  at  the  joining-point  of 
the  post  and  the  future  when  old  things  were  be- 
coming new,  when  the  utterances  were  needed  as 
a  means  of  recognizing  God's  work  at  the  time  and 
for  the  time.  It  roust  have  been  in  such  a  spirit 
that  the  prophets  wrote  their  books  and  unified 
their  earlier  utterances  in  written  di&course.  They 
were  enabled  in  this  way  to  supplement  by  adding 
historical  notices  and  even  to  refer  to  the  words  of 
earlier  prophets.  Since,  in  the  book  ascribed  to 
Isaiah,  there  exist  in  the  first  person  recollections 
of  the  fifty-second  year  of  Uzziah^  and  in  close 
connection  with  these  and  in  similar  style  discourses 
which  relate  to  affairs  at  least  sixteen  years  later 
in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  and  inasmuch  as  these  latter 
approve  themselves  as  Isaianic  by  their  congruity 
with  the  activities  and  character  of  Isaiah  as  shown 
in  chaps.  xxxvi.-'Xxxvii.,  and  further,  since  in  this 
book  there  appear  whole  series  of  addreaaee  parallel 
in  matter  with  the  occasions  of  the  time,  and  setting 
forth  the  same  main  idea,  it  is  a  fair  presumption 
that  Isaiah  undertook  a  collection  of  his  prophecies. 
The  question  is  whether  the  present  book  contains 
only  his  sayings,  or  contains  them  in  full,  or  in  their 
original  order.  Until  this  is  settled,  it  is  of  little 
use  to  quote  what  Sirach,  Ambrosius,  Jerome, 
Cyril,  and  others  down  to  the  present  have  said 
as  to  the  worth  of  Isaiah  from  a  Christian,  ethical, 
or  esthetic  standpoint. 

To  judge  of  all  this  a  thoroughly  new  working- 
over  is  required,  a  historical  investigation,  and  for 
this  there  is  no  better  and  no  other 
'.5^*^"*^  starting- point  than  f  he  sect  ion  in  chape, 
I  _^^^^^j^^xxxvi,-xxxix,,a  trustworthy  narrative 

'  ^^  -^IxVl.  which  has  found  place  also  in  the  Books 
of  Kings  (x^iii.  13  sqq.).  This  narra^ 
tive  is  interjected  by  the  compiler  of  the  book 
between  two  well -arranged  collections  of  anonymous 
addresses,  the  first  of  which  have  relation  to  the 
Assyrian  period  and  correspond  to  the  contents  of 
chaps,  xxxvi.-xxxvii.,  while  the  second  series  has 
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relation  to  the  Babylonian  side  and  corresponds  to 
chap,  xxxix.  The  second  of  the  two  series  of 
addresses  begins  with  a  command  to  give  comfort 
as  the  first  closed  with  encouragement  (zxxv.  3 
sqq.);  the  second  comes  to  a  close  in  an  opposition 
of  Edom  and  Zion  (Ix.  l-bdii.  6)  just  as  does  the 
first  (zxxiii.  13-zxxv.  10).  Since  in  both  the  general 
view  of  the  Holy  Land  and  Jerusalem  is  that  of  a 
desolate  and  depopulated  region,  to  be  repeopled 
by  the  return  of  the  exiled,  doubtless  the  editor 
meant  to  convey  the  idea  that,  of  both  parts,  the 
Isaiah  of  xxxvi. -xxxix.  is  the  prophetic  author. 
It  is  therefbre  imsdentific  arbitrariness,  instead  of 
setting  apart  chaps,  xxviii.-lxvi.  and  employing 
chaps,  xxviii.-xxxix.  as  the  key  to  xl.-lxvi.,  to 
break  off  after  xxxv.-xxxix.  and  to  imagine  oneself 
in  a  new  region.  He  who  reads  xxxv.  3-4  does  not 
stumble  at  xl.  1;  and  only  he  who  reads  xxviii.- 
xxxix.  can  imderstand  xlviii.  3-11,  and  can  regard 
the  same  prophet  as  basing  a  second  prediction 
upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  first.  He  can  apply 
xlii.  19  to  the  downfall  of  the  northern  kingdom, 
and  xlili.  8-10  to  the  deliverance  from  Sennacherib, 
and  Ivi.  9-lvii.  21  to  the  end  of  the  Isaianic  times. 
Whoever  dares  to  read  the  six  addresses  of  a  name- 
less prophet  in  xxviii.-xxxv.  beginning  with  "  Woe  " 
and  to  regard  them  as  Isaianic  as  a  whole  and  to 
follow  this  out  in  such  alleged  exilic  pieces  as  xxxiv.- 
XXXV.  has  no  philosophical  reason  for  the  timidity 
with  which  he  refuses  to  recognize  xl.-lxvi.  as  also 
Isaianic.  A  hindrance  to  this  has  been  the  ob- 
viousness with  which  Cyrus  is  mentioned  even  by 
name,  and  the  assurance  with  which  the  downfall 
of  Babylon  and  the  freeing  of  the  Israelites  is 
announced,  predictions  which  the  modem  construc- 
tion of  all  elements  of  the  prophetic  consciousness 
on  the  basis  of  our  knowledge  of  his  times  seem  to 
make  impossible.  But  the  Servant  of  Yahweh 
who  is  named  Righteous  is  as  concretely  and 
definitely  indicated  as  Cyrus  and  his  relations  to 
Babylon  and  Israel;  and  the  hegemony  of  the 
restored  Jerusalem  and  the  repopulating  of  the 
Holy  Land  is  more  definitely  portrayed  than  the 
downfall  of  Babylon.  And,  although  the  one  fits 
better  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  the  other 
with  the  Jerusalem  of  Herod's  time,  at  least  in 
externals,  than  with  any  other  prophet  or  with 
the  Jerusalem  of  any  other  time,  yet  the  refusal 
is  made  so  to  relate  the  connections.  If  the  en- 
thusiastic utterances  of  a  prophet  work  out  into 
realization  500  years  later,  why  could  they  not 
with  reference  to  Cyrus?  In  fact,  the  book  does 
not  predict  a  coming  victor  to  bear  the  name  of 
Cyrus,  but  says  of  one  who  has  come  that  he  is 
the  realization  of  predictions  made  long  before  for 
Jerusalem;  the  victory  and  success  of  Cyrus  had 
been  so  directly  indicated  that  it  was  evident  that 
he  could  use  his  victory  only  as  Yahweh  willed, 
and  the  honor  was  to  come  not  to  him,  but  to 
Yahweh  and  his  people.  Thus  Yahweh  had  laid 
violent  hands  upon  the  prophet  when  he  seized 
upon  the  Isaianic  period  in  which  to  bring  before 
the  prophet's  vision  this  picture  of  the  future. 
Isaiah  realized  that  the  present  conqueror  had  been 
predicted  long  before  as  called  from  the  E^t  to 
carry  out  Yahweh's  purposes  of  punishment,  but 


that  he  had  been  driven  back  when  in  wilfulness  he 
had  attempted  to  go  farther  than  Yahweh's  pur- 
poses had  carried.  Why,  then,  should  he  not 
foresee  a  second  conqueror,  coming  from  the  East 
and  more  completely  realizing  Qod's  designs,  who, 
by  the  very  misfortunes  which  he  brought,  should 
create  the  desire  in  the  heathen  world  for  Yahweh, 
the  only  healing  God,  who  b  to  be  found  in  the 
midst  of  his  people  (xlv.  14-25)  ?  And  why  should 
he  not  foresee  the  prophet  who  should  so  com- 
plete the  work  of  renovation  as  to  bring  about  the 
regeneration  of  the  community?  And  to  what 
prophet  could  such  a  vision  so  appropriately  have 
come  as  to  Isaiah,  a  man  who,  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  untoward  circumstances,  could  see  around  him 
the  promise  of  a  brilliant  and  righteous  future? 

If  this  be  true,  a  new  exposition  of  chaps.  xL- 
Ixvi.  is  required  (the  view-point  of  which  was  indi- 
cated in  the  LtUherische  ZeiiBchrift,  1876) 
*•  -A-uthor-  i^nd  a  new  investigation  of  the  frame- 
jSittlui"  ^^^^'    But  it  will  not  do  to  resolve  the 
Icsaianior  ^^^^0°  ^^  &  threefold  arrangement, 
each  part  having  nine  chapters.    As 
the  first  part  is  introduced  by  xl.  1-11,  the  second 
part  is  prefaced  by  xlviii.  16-22.    The  more  natu- 
rally the  investigation  proceeds,  the  surer  does  it 
become  that  xl.-lxvi.  does  not  as  such  proceed 
from  Isaiah,  but  that  it  arranges  and  works  over 
older  prophecies.    The  tendency  of  modem  criti- 
cism is  to  distinguish  the  "  Servant  of  Yahweh 
section  "  and  a  **  Trito-Isaiah,"  and,  indeed,  as 
many  Isaiahs  as  differences  in  style  suggest;   yet 
by  retaining  for  them  the  name  Isaiah  this  criticism 
follows  a  correct  instinct.    The  editor  urges  chaps, 
xxxvi. -xxxix.  upon  the  reader  as  the  key  to  the 
meaning  of  both  xl.-lxvi.  and  xxviii.-xxxv.,  and 
as  the  vindication  of  these  parts  as  Isaianic  in 
substance. 

It  appears  from  the  book  of  Isaiah  that  at  least 
from  the  thirteenth  year  of  Hezekiah  till  after  the 
campaign  of  Sennacherib  the  prophet 
Au^^p  ^'®L^^  *  'T^.^^.^y  ^^  acknowledged 
of  xxvlil.-  *u^"0"^y  ^^tl*  l^*Dg»  court,  and  priests, 
joLxrw,'  ^^^  ^  made  predictions  whidi  were 
observably  realized,  that  he  assured 
the  continuance  of  Jerusalem  and  Judah  beyond 
the  period  of  Assyrian  stress  and  storm,  while 
Assyria  was  to  become  a  possession  of  Babylon; 
but  besides  this,  it  is  clear  that  HeMkiah's  resolu- 
tion to  withstand  the  Assyrian  demands  rested  upon 
Isaiah's  wamings  and  promises,  and  that  the  prophet 
was  the  responsible  guarantor  of  a  seemingly  im- 
possible fortunate  issue.  Indeed,  xxxvii.  26  indi- 
cates a  prediction  by  Isaiah  of  the  Assyrian  victories 
before  Sennacherib's  appearance.  Upon  the  verifi- 
cation of  this  word  of  Yahweh  as  the  Lord  of  the 
world  was  built  the  assurance  that  in  the  very 
moment  when  Assyrian  victories  were  made  the 
basis  of  belief  that  Yahweh  was  overcome  the  im- 
potence of  the  Assyrian  against  him  would  be  made 
manifest,  and  this  dispensation  would  reveal  deci- 
sively Yahweh's  relation  to  Jerusalem  and  to  the 
Davidic  house.  In  view  of  this,  the  six  woes  which 
appear  indissolubly  woven  together  in  chaps,  xxviii.- 
xxxv.  impress  one  as  rendering  exactly  the  historical 
position  of  the  Isaiah  of  chaps,  xxxvi.-xxxix.  and 
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as  beloDging  to  the  texture  of  thought  which  is 
ll>er«  demonstrably  that  of  Isaiah.    It  may  be  aekecl 
'ivbetber  these  were  put  together  by  the  prophet  or 
ktj  one  of  bis  disciples  out  of  his  deliverances,     A 
doubt  has  been  raised  by  the  passage  xxx.  6-7, 
m  piece  which  is  relate  to  the  **  burdens  "  of  chaps. 
3cci.-xxii.;    but  the  interconnection  of  xxx.  5  with 
-verse  8  indicates  a  continuity  of  thought.     More- 
over,  chaps,  xxxiii.-xxxv.   are  inseparably  bound 
together^  aa  was  long  ago  recognized  by  Ewald; 
the  direction  in  xxxiv.  1  sqq.  to  all  peoples  to  liBten 
to  ibe  story  of  the  coming  judgment  is  parallel  to 
thai  in  xxxiii.  13  warning  the  nations  to  take  to 
beart  the  judgment  ypon  the  Assyrian  host.    If  they 
do  this,  they  may  be  exempt  from  the  general  judg- 
ment to  be  executed  upon  the  peoples  hostile  to 
Yfthweh,  which  is  to  find  its  chief  exemplification  in 
tbe  piinishment  of  Idumea  (xxxiv.  6),     Yet  when 
£«a)d  remarked  that  xxxv,  must  be  regarded  as 
[kic,  while  of  xxxiv,  so  much  can  not  be  oer- 
ttly  affirmed »  he  was  within  the  bounds  of  prob- 
bility*  since  it  is  likely  that  the  prophet  here  used 
B.rher    predictions.      The    passage    xxxiw-xxxw 
I  would  never  have  been  l-aken  for  exilic  had  not 
^first  the  waste  in  xxx^^  been  arbitrarily  and  unnatu- 
|jmlJj  regarded  &s  the  deaert  between  Babylon  and 
dea,  &Dd  if,  in  the  second  place,  the  "  book  of 
fYahwch  *'  of  xxxiv.  16  had  not  been  foolishly  re- 
I  garded  as  the  book  of  otir  prophet.    This  book  is 
li&dieed  the  book  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  the  future 
firorkl-king  Yahweh  has  entered  the  names  of  his 
tptapltB  with  their  provinoea  (Ps.  bcxxvii,),  a  book 
fUtrnX  was  known  to  Isaiah  (iv.  3);    while  the  play 
of  this  pictorial  representation  of  the  depopulation 
of  a  land  exactly  corresponds  to  that  in  xxxiii,  23, 
in  OT.  32-33,  23-24.  and  to  the  taunting,  enig- 
matical character  which  all  these  discourses  show. 
I  If  now  chaps,  xxsdii.-xxxv,  belong  together  as  a 
\mxsh  discourse,  Isaiah  is  the  originator,  and  the 
[present  arrangement  corresponds  to  his  intention. 
iTben    tbe   foreign  elemejits,   whether  by  another 
[iuthor  or  by  tiimself  from  another  occasion,  can 
I  not  be  separated  from  the  whole.    It  is  a  distortion 
I  lo  regard  zxviii.  1-6  as  an  oracle  concerning  8a* 
rather  is  xxviii,  the  first  of  six  oracles  about 
*  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  dating  from  the  time  before 
[  the  fall  of  the  northern  kingdom  as  a  state,  and 
[beioQgiiig  with  iv.  2  sqq.,  as  the  re^^emblance  be- 
'tween  that  passage  and  xxviii.  5-6  shows.     It  is 
true  that  here,  as  in  ii.-iv.,  the  prophet  has  em- 
pk>yed  other  oracles,  either  \m  own  or  those  of 
aooCber  prophet;   moreover,  to  remove  xxviii.  1-6 
wottld   leave  what    followed   without   a  beginning 
I  destroy  tbe  cycle  of  oracles.     Accordingly  the 
r  and  the  (^dtt^^r  of  these  six  deliverances  are 
[itially  the  same,  while  the  relation  is  different 
that  in  xl.-hcvi.     But  the  editor  put  these 
before  xxxvi.-xxxix.  as  he  put  xl-lx\i, 
>  them  because  of  their  formally  and  essentially 
situation.     Isaiah  could   not  publtsh  this 
wHbout  indicating  his  part  in  it;  and  it  is 
irasable   that  laa.   i.  was  the    introduction  to  the 
boolc  zxTiti.-XECV.  when  Isaiah  or  his  disciple  pub- 
Sshtd  it  as  a  monument   of   his   activity  in    the 
luilltotit  fMOpheiic  period  of  Hezekiah  for  the  fol- 
geneAtioQ,   and   that   the  editor  inserted 


between  i,  and  xxviii.  the  parts  which  have  their 
own  titles  (ii.  I  and  xiii.  1). 

There  is  now  tn  our  possession  an  assured  basis 
from  which  to  consider  and  decide  how  far  the  two 
sections  ii.-xii.  and  xiii.-xxvii.,  which 
Oaap-  jj^^p  Isaiah's  name,  do  so  with  justice. 
11  *xli  Th®i^  ^s  'lot  only  a  large  number  of 
parallels  with  chaps,  xxviii.-xxxix., 
but  there  is  a  remarkable  agreement  in  situation, 
in  spite  of  the  intermingling  of  varied  fragments 
and  complete  sections.  There  come  out  partic- 
ularly the  ingmtitude  and  obstinacy  of  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  and  the  consequently  necessary  purging 
by  punishment  (ii.-iv,)*  It  seems  credible  that 
Isaiah  liimself  arranged  ii.-iv.;  and  as  be  surely 
wrote  vi.  and  xii.  as  components  of  a  connected 
whole,  all  the  individual  parts  of  v,-xii,  are  trace- 
able to  him,  though  that  interpolations  Imve  taken 
place  need  not  be  denied.  It  is  possible  tliat  these 
last  w^ere,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times, 
attributed  to  Isaiah,  and  that  the  editor  liad  the 
book  ill  manuscript  fonn  before  him  in  which  the 
individual  pieces  had  been  inserted  unintelligently 
among  others  which  were  then  laid  aside  or  put  in 
other  connections,  and  that  transpositions  were 
made  which  brought  these  parts  into  positions  earlier 
or  later  in  the  book  than  they  originally  occupied. 

In  the  second  part,  which  separates  into  the  four 
*'  burdens  "  of  xiii.-xviii,  and  the  six  of  xix.-xxiii.^ 
there  are  certain  guiding  threads  which 
come  both  from  i.-xii.  and  from  xxviii.- 
The  *'  burden  **  of  the  beasts  of 
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the  South  in  xxx.  6  sqq.  finds  its  coun- 
terparts in  the  **  burdens  *'  of  xix.-xxiii. ;  and  xxxiv, 
1  sqq.  agrees  with  xviii.  3.  On  the  other  hand,  tbe 
note  of  the  le%Tling  of  the  heights  found  in  chap  ii. 
is  repeated  in  xix.  and  xxiii.,  while  the  doing  away  of 
the  lordship  of  Jacob  and  of  the  remains  of  Damas- 
cus in  xviii.  12  sqq.  is  anticipated  in  viii.  7-10* 
Indeed,  cJiap.  xviii,  comes  into  connection  with 
both  xi.  11  and  txvi.  20-21  in  its  thought  of  the 
return  of  the  Hebrews  from  distant  lands.  The 
'  ■  burdens  "  are  marked  out  from  alt  other  prophetic 
oracles  by  the  fact  that  they  bear  the  impress  of 
having  l>een  delivered  in  the  ecstatic  state,  and 
besides  this  they  deal  with  the  immense  or  the 
distant  in  time.  They  take  on  a  different  coloring 
entirely  from  those  prophecies  which  come  out  of 
the  prophet's  own  life  or  relate  to  the  history  of 
the  times.  Thus  it  comes  about  tlmt  they  are 
separated  from  the  other  deliverances  of  the  prophet 
and  appear  as  cycles  of  deliverances  distinguished 
by  their  tone.  So  their  titles  arise  from  a  catch- 
word, or  a  subject,  or  a  locality,  or  an  emblem, 
some  of  which  can  be  shown  to  rest  upon  mistakes 
of  tlie  text  (xxi.  1).  Under  these  circumstances  it 
IS  necessary  to  ask  whether  they  are  arranged  after 
the  literary  ideas  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  oracle  on  Philistia  (xiv.  29  sqqO> 
the  people  on  the  western  border,  passes  on  in  xv.- 
xvi.  to  Moab  and  Edom,  on  the  east  and  southeast, 
and  in  xvii.  1  to  Damascus  and  the  Holy  Land  in 
order  to  portray  the  extreme  need  in  Israel  and  the 
overpowering  revolution  in  the  saK'^ation  of  Jeru- 
salem (xviii.  7).  This  corresponds  to  the  way  in 
which  Amos  reached  the  expression  of  the  judg- 
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ment  upon  Israel  (Amoe  i.-ii).  In  xv.-xvi.  Isaiah 
has  so  remodeled  an  old  prophecy  that  it  now  has 
a  relation  to  the  foregoing  '*  buiden  ";  x.  6-12  is 
specifically  Isaianic,  so  that  the  arrangement  of  at 
least  three  of  these  **  burdens  "  is  his.  But  there  is  a 
clear  connection  of  these  with  the  oracle  in  xvii. 
12-xviii.  7,  which  shows  a  deliverance  in  Zion  and  the 
substitution  of  the  government  of  a  Davidic  rule  in 
place  of  that  of  the  condemned  tyrant  of  the  peoples. 
This  tyrant,  the  king  of  the  satirical  song  in  xiv.  4 
sqq.y  is  an  ideal  representation  of  the  tjrranny  which 
is  opposed  to  God,  which  subdues  the  world  and 
oppresses  God's  people,  but  is  cast  into  the  depth  of 
Hades.  By  his  overthrow  Yahweh  frees  the  world 
of  its  incubus,  and  Zion  becomes  the  refuge  of  the 
peoples  under  the  Davidic  dynasty.  Similarly,  the 
downfall  of  Babylon  is  pictured  in  xiii.,  and  it  is 
possible  that  in  chap  xix.  the  tyrant  who  oppresses 
the  Egyptians  is  this  same  ideal  tyrant  by  whose 
overthrow  Egypt  is  to  become  a  province  of  Canaan. 
The  explanation  of  the  position  of  xxi.-xxii.  be- 
tween the  entirely  parallel  "  burdens  "  of  xix.-xx. 
and  xxiii.  is  more  difficult.  In  xxi.  clearly  the  fate 
of  heathen  cities  is  determined  by  the  decrees  of 
Yahweh,  for  the  execution  of  which  the  watchers 
are  waiting.  Chap.  xxii.  shows  a  contrast  in  the 
view  of  the  valley  of  vision,  where  the  watcher 
bewails  the  coming  misfortune,  while  in  the  second 
part  the  expectations  of  Shebna  for  a  quiet  death 
ac-i  honorable  burial  in  a  chosen  place  are  pre- 
dicted to  be  basele^.  The  two  chapters  seem  to 
show  the  necessity  of  the  puigation  of  sin  through 
death,  out  of  which  resurrection  is  to  come.  But 
this  is  related  to  the  portrayal  in  xxiv.  The  suc- 
ceeding chapters  seem  to  portray  like  processes 
through  which  alike  Israel  and  the  nations  are  to 
pass,  the  particular  judgments  upon  the  nations 
which  have  been  passed  in  review  being  generalized 
until  there  comes  into  view  the  salvation  of  the 
once  rejected  people,  awakened  into  new  life  (xxvi. 
1-19,  of.  ix.  2).  So  that  in  the  second  half  the  ruling 
idea  is  the  universal  kingdom  of  Yahweh  as  it  arises 
out  of  the  judgment  of  the  nations  and  the  humilia- 
tion of  human  might  and  centers  of  power,  the 
earthly  representation  of  which  is  the  throne  and 
city  of  David  raised  to  a  glorious  eminence. 

The  transmission  and  arrangement  of  this  book 

demand  of  the  reader  that  he  view  as  the  source  of 

its  peculiar  prophetic  content  and  as 

f  th*  Ltt-  '^  predictive  subject  the  historically 
vestlffation.  ^"^^"^  Isaiah,  who  orally  and  by 
*  writing  sought  to  mold  public  opinion 
and  reared  up  by  esoteric  instruction  the  followers 
and  disciples  (viii.  16  sqq.,  lix.  21)  who  were  heirs 
of  his  prophecy  to  continue  his  testimony.  These 
heirs  of  Isaianic  prophecy  received  his  testimony 
and  made  it  fruitful  partly  by  publishing  in  book 
form  his  oral  and  written  testimony  for  '*  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  "  (i.  1),  and  partly  by  reproducing 
in  the  cireles  of  the  faithful  the  esoteric  instruction 
given  them  (xlviii.  16)  and  making  it  the  basis 
and  guide  of  their  addresses.  In  order  to  preserve 
essentially  and  in  completeness  the  testimony  of 
Isaiah,  these  developments  of  Isaianic  contents 
required  later  fixation  in  writing  and  union  with 
the  then  existing  book  of  Isaiah.    Since  the  author 


of  the  addition  in  bdii.  7-lxvi.  24,  whose  theodicy 
reproduces  Isaianic  declarations,  looked  b»dc  upon 
the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  since  the  preadber 
of  xli.  1  sqq.  had  seen  the  victorious  march  of  Cynu^ 
the  origin  of  the  present  book  is  later  than  550  B.C. 
This  method  of  treating  the  Isaianic  deliverances, 
apart  from  other  results,  was  worked  out  in  abbrevi- 
ations (as  in  ii.-iv.),  enrichment  (as  in  the  lyrics 
of  the  Deutero-Isaiah),  and  reinterpretation  (e.g., 
xiv.  5  sqq.).  In  view  of  these  results  fuller  justice 
is  done  the  book  if  its  relation  to  the  historical 
Isaiah  is  the  guide  to  its  exegesis  than  if  the  tradi- 
tion regarding  its  authorship  is  disregarded  and  its 
authore  are  scattered  along  through  the  centuries. 
(August  Kx/>btbbmank.) 
m.  The  Critical  View:  The  Book  of  Isaiah  in 
its  present  form  is  very  generally  regarded  as 
possessing  a  certain  unity  of  plan  and  purpose. 
The  traditional  view  has  from  time  inunemorial 
discovered,  in  this  unity,  the  pen  of  a  single  author, 
Isaiah,  the  contemp<»aiy  of  Hesekiah, 
1.  The  while  recent  critical  scholarship  main- 
Problem,  tains  that  this  writing  was  arranged 
and  edited  by  some  imknown  scribe 
or  scribes,  acting  as  diaskeuasts  in  the  first  quai^ 
ter  of  the  first  century  B.C.  In  a  little  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  after  Doderlein  (1775)  in  his 
commentary  on  Isaiah  first  threw  serious  doubt 
on  the  genuineness  of  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.,  a  fragmentary 
hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  this  prophetic  work 
gradually  gained  in  popularity.  The  latter  view 
was  first  enunciated  by  Koppe  in  his  notes  to 
Bishop  Lowth's  work  on  Isaiah  (177^-Sl).  Kop- 
pe's  theory,  that  the  canonical  Book  of  Isaiah 
was  made  up  of  eighty-five  fragments,  never  won 
general  acceptance  as  it  was  strenuously  opposed 
by  the  Hebraist  Geaenius  and  the  commentator 
Hitzig.  But  a  new  form  of  the  fragmentary  hy- 
pothmis  (see  below,  ||  3  sqq.),  differing  materi- 
ally from  that  of  Koppe,  has  won  many  adherents 
among  Biblical  scholars  since  it  was  brilliantly  ad- 
vocated by  Duhm  (1892),  Cheyne  (1895),  and 
Marti  (1900). 

To  understand  fully  the  history  of  critical  opin- 
ion, and  especially  its  latest  phases,  one  must  note 
the   structure    of   the    book.    All   commentaton, 
modem  as  well  as  ancient,  have  observed  the  three- 
fold division  into  which  the  Book  of  Isaiah  natu- 
rally falls:   (1)  i.-xxxv.,  (2)  xxxvi.-xxxix.,  (3)  xl.- 
Ixvi.    The  second    of    these    gro\^)8, 
8.  Strao-  giving  an  account  of  Isaiah's  activity 
ture  of     in  the  crisis  produced  by  Sennacherib's 
the  Book,   invasion,  701  B.C.,  was  excerpted  from 
the  Book  of  Kings.    Chapters  xxxvi.- 
zxxix.  form  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  main 
sections  of  the  work.    The  passages  on  one  side 
differ  from  those  on  the  other  in  historical  badc- 
g;round,  point  of  view,  theological  conceptions,  dic- 
tion and  phraseology.    The  earlier  chaptere  reflect 
the  historical  changes  and  movements  of  740-701 
B.C.;  the  monarchs  mentioned — Hezekiah,  Sargon 
(xx.  1),  Sennacherib  (xxxvi.,  xxxvii.  17,  21,  37), 
&nd   Merodach-Baladan   (xxxix.   1) — are  those  of 
the  eighth  century.    In  the  third  section  (xl.-lxvi.) 
Cyrus  is  in  the  flood  tide  of  his  victorious  career 
(xliv.  28,  xiv. ;  cf.  xli.  2-3, 25,  etc.);  the  Assyrian  has 
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di9ft|ip«Ared  from  the  fitage  of  history,  and  in  bis 
ctead  Israers  oppressors  are  the  Babylonians  (xllii. 
25.  xlvii.  1  aqq.,  xlviii.  14,  20),  In  the  third 
Jeruaalem  Is  described  as  lying  in  niliiH  and 
,te  (xUv.  26b,  hiii,  12,  Ixi.  4,  Ixiii,  18,  Ixiv. 
10~ll),  while  in  the  first  part  she  is  still  standing, 
the  object  of  her  enenaies'  attacks  and  the  special 
wTard  of  Jehovah  (i.-xxix,  IS,  36-39).  In  addi* 
tioQ  to  these  distinguishing  features,  the  two  parts 
di^er  greatly  in  spirit;  the  latter  is  a  book  of  con- 
K>!aticm,  the  \*ery  first  word  being  **  comfort " 
(xL  1).  while  the  former  is  made  up  of  threatening 
And  judgment,  the  tone  of  arraignment  struck  in 
chap.  i.  appe&ring  in  one  form  or  other  clear  through 
to  chap.  xxxv.  While  in  this  connection  stress  is 
not  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  phraseology  is  in 
striking  contrast,  as  this  frequently  leads  to  a  me* 
ehanieal  argument,  the  difference  in  diction  may 
not  be  passed  over  lightly,  as  the  careful  reader 
notices  the  change  even  in  the  English  version, 
while  one  accustomed  to  using  Hebrew  almost  in- 
8tiDCti\'ely  notes  the  passing  from  a  piece  of  litera- 
lure  in  a  style  "  condensed,  lapidary  and  plastic/* 
to  one  that  is  clear  and  fiowing.  In  chaps,  i.- 
XYKJx,  the  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  majesty  of 
Yahw^h  CiL  10  sqq.,  17,  19  sqq.,  x.  5  sqq.,  etc.),  in 
rl.-livi.  on  his  infinitude  (xl.  I2-26-xli.  4,  etc.),  in 
the  third  section  the  personal  Messiah  is  depicted 
aa  the  righteous  and  suffering  servant  (xlii.  1-4, 
adix.  l-6«  t.  4-9,  Ui.  13-liii*  12)  instead  of  the  ideal 
king  of  the  future  (vii.  14,  ix.  1-6,  xi.  1-5). 

Such   differences   as   these    were   deemed    valid 
grounds  for  dating  Isa.  xl.-brvi.  in  the  sixth  century 
by  ahaoat  every  great  commentator  of  t  he  last  cen- 
tury (Geaenius,  Ewald,  Knobel,  Dillmann,  Delitzsch 
in    his    last    edition,    Cheyne,   Ore  Hi, 
a,  Bavolta  Duhm,  G.  A.  Smith),     Dilknann  char- 
of  acterized  this  view  aa  **  one  of  the  sur- 

CrtticiJB&.  est  results  of  modem  literary  investi- 
gation.*'   Since  Delitzsch  in  the  fourth 
edition  of  his  commentary  (1889)  went  over  to  this 
poattion^  it  may  truthfully  be  said  that  no  scientij^c 
exe^tical  work  has  held  to  the  traditional  view  of 
the  unity  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah.     In  America  the 
aaaifcunent  of  Isa.  xL-lxvi.  to  tlie  sixth  century 
was  ftreououaly  opposed  in  nmgazine  articles  by 
Prof.  W.  H.  Green  of  Princetoo  {Presbyterian  aiui 
Reformed  Review,  vol  iii.),  but  this  school  of  theol- 
ogy has  produced  no  work  of  exposition  on  the 
pfophedee  of  Isaiah  einoe  the  appearaooe  of  that 
ttMmnentary  of  first  rank  by  J.  A.  Alexander  (1846, 
WT.  ecL  1865).     The  argument  from  '*  the  analogy 
ef  profkbeoy  "  worked  this  complete  revolution  in 
9itittl  opinion.     That   a    prophet    primarily   ad- 
draaes  his  contemporaries;   that,   however  far  he 
Bay  project  himself  into  the  future,  his  point  of  de- 
P^ure  is  his  own  age;    that  he  paints  the  distant 
woe  of  the  remotest  future  in  the  colors  of  his 
Wa  day:   that  he  plants  his  feet  firmly  upon  the 
•'TOti  of  his  own  time,  before  he  attempts  to  scan 
*^  diitant    horiron — these   are    principles    reeog- 
ftiiad  &i  axiomatic  by  all  interpreters  of  prophecy. 
I J  ihty  ^re  correctly  assumed,  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.   can 
^^  be  awiened  to  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amoi.     In 

tlic  background  of  these  chapters  has 


fenders  of  the  laaianic  authorship,  but  it  has  been 
attributed  to  * '  the  prophet's  ideal  point  of  view  " 
(Keil;  cf.  Hengstenb&rg), 

Having  attained   this   result,   criticism   did   not 

halt,  for  the  argument  from  the  analogy  of  proph* 

ecy  will  not  leave  the  first  part  of  the  work  intact 

(chaps,  i.-xxxv,).     As  early  as  Eichhom  (1783)  it 

was  applied  to  this  section,  and  re- 

*•  ^°*i'    suited  in  the  denial  of  the  genuinenetsa 
T    1  H      ^^    *    number    of    passages.     (1)  The 

1  >x.K2ix  oracle  on  the  fall  of  Babylon  (xiii.  1- 
xiv.  23)  was  assigned  to  the  Babylo- 
nian exile,  because  the  Medes  are  mentioned  as  the 
instruments  of  the  destruction  (xiii.  17),  and  Baby- 
lon is  described  as  the  supreme  world  power  of  that 
age  (xiii.  11,  19,  xiv,  4-5.  12  aqq.,  16-17).  (2)  In 
the  critical  dispoeitlon  of  passages,  xxi.  1-10  is 
naturally  aaaodated  with  xiii.  1-xiv.  23,  for  in  it 
the  prophet  describes  the  fall  of  Babylon,  and  re- 
fers to  Elam  and  Media  (verse  2)  in  terms  w^hich 
would  be  more  natural  to  a  prophet  of  the  sixth 
century  than  to  Isaiah  of  the  eighth.  (3)  With 
these  two  sections  just  noted  go  chaps,  xxxiv.  and 
XXXV.  The  latter  is  a  beautiful  lyric  which  is  a 
mosaic  of  phrases  and  imagery  borrowed  from  Deu- 
tero-Isaiah  (the  title  provisionally  assigned  to  the 
author  of  part  three);  the  former  is  assigned  to  the 
exile,  because  of  the  bitter  hatred  and  dire  ven- 
geance against  Edom  which  it  breathes  (xxxiv,  5 
sqq.,  8  sqq.;  cf.  P«.  cxxjcvii.  7).  (4)  While,  in  re- 
gard to  the  section  Isa.  xxiv.-xxvii.  there  is  a  gen- 
eral agreement  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  Isaiah,  no 
consensus  of  opinion  has  been  reached  as  to  the 
age  to  which  it  should  be  assigned.  Conservative 
critics  are  inclined  to  be  satisfied  with  placing  it  in 
the  days  of  the  Persian  empire.  Dates,  varying 
from  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaapis  (520^85)  to 
that  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus  (359-339),  have  been 
given.  Here  the  argument  from  Biblical  theology 
overshadows  that  based  upon  the  analogy  of  proph- 
ecy. No  explicit  historical  references  occur;  the 
imagery  is  apocalyptic  in  character,  which  in  itself 
points  to  the  age  of  the  decay  of  prophecy.  The 
writer's  ideas  of  the  future  life — immortality,  xx\% 
8,  and  the  resurrection,  xxvi.  19 — ^are  distinct  ad- 
vances on  those  of  Isaiah's  age,  but  the  traces  of 
Persian  angelology  commonly  alleged  are  not  so 
evident.  Critical  opinion  Is  divided  about  the  age 
of  chap,  xxiii.  The  only  rea.'ion  for  denying  the 
Isaianic  character  of  this  passage  is  the  occurrence 
of  the  phrase  **  Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans  " 
(verse  13).  The  text  is  extremely  uncertain  and 
haa  led  to  emendations;  instead  of  Chaldeans, 
Ewald  suggested  Canaanites,  and  Duhm  offers  Chit- 
tim.  It  may  justly  be  regarded  as  an  Isaianic 
passage  to  be  assigned  either  to  723  or  tn  701  bx. 
Such  was  the  view  of  critical  scholarship  before 
the  rise  of  the  modem  fragmentary  hypothesis 
which  has  been  advocated  by  Duhm  and  Marti  in 
their  commentaries  (1892,  1900),  and  by  Cheyne 
in  hifl  Introduction  to  the  Book  qf  fmiah  (1895), 
These  three  excretes  leave  only  a  very  small  part 
of  chaps,  i.-xxxix.  to  Isaiah,  and  Cheyne  hi\s  tersely 
enunciated  the  principles  and  res\ilt8  of  this  school, 
'*  It  is  too  bold  to  maintain  that  we  still  have  any 
collection  of  Isaianic  propheoiea  which  in  its  prea- 
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ent  form  goes  biick  to  the  period  of  the  prophet  " 
(EB,  ii.  2194).  Cheyne  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
Book  of  laaiah  assigns  only  the  following  passages 
of  i.-xzxix.  to  Isaiah:  i.  5-31,  ii.  6-21,  iii.  1,  4-6, 
8-9  (2-3,  6-7  may  be  Isaianic),  12-16,  16-17,  24, 
V.  1-14,  17-22,  2a-26b,  26-29,  vi.  1-13,  vu.  2-«a, 
9-14,  16,  18-20,  viu.  1-4,  5-6,  7a,  8-18,  ix.  7-12, 
16-x.  4,  X.  6-9,  13,-14,  28-32,  xiv.  24-27  (omit 
26b),  29-32,  xvi.  14,  xvii.  1-6,  9-14,  xviii.  1-6, 
XX.  1,  3-6,  xxi.  16  sqq.,  xxii.  1-6,  6-9a,  llb-14, 
15a,  16-18,  xxiu.  1-2,  3(?),  4,  6-12,  14,  xxviii.  1- 

4,  7-19,  21-22,  xxix.  l-4a,  6,  9-10,  13-14,  xxix.  15, 
XXX.  l-7a,  8-17b,  xxxi.  l-5a. 

Before  the  advent  of  this  fragmentary  school, 
Isa.  xl.-lxvi.  was  looked  upon  as  a  literary  unity, 
and  was  attributed  to  a  single  prophet,  commonly 
termed  the  *'  Great  Unknown  of  the  Exile  ''  or 
Deutero-Isaiah.  This  prophecy  was  regarded  as 
falling  into  three  sections  marked  by 
ir^  f  *^  refrain  xlviii.  22,  Ivii.  21  (Rack- 
JJiJi^  ert»  Hitzig,  and  DeUtzsch).  Ewald 
zL-lxvL  ^^  propounded  a  theory,  the  fore- 
runner of  the  one  now  to  be  consid- 
ered. He  maintained  that  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.  was  a  col- 
lection of  "  pamphlets  or  fly-leaves  which  the 
surging  stream  of  time  drew  forth,  one  after  an- 
other, from  the  prophet."  The  writer  arranged 
these  pamphlets  in  two  books,  xl.-xlviii.,  xlix.-lx., 
to  which  were  added  an  epilogue,  Ixi.  1-lxiii.  6,  and 
an  appendix,  Ixiii.  7-lxvi.  24.  According  to  Ewald, 
Deutero-Isaiah  borrowed  xl.  1,  2,  Iii.  13-liii.  12, 
Ivi.  9-lvii.  11  from  a  prophet  of  Manasseh's  reign, 
and  Ivii.  1-lix.  20  from  a  contemporary  of  Esekiel. 
Dillmann  and  his  school  have  always  stood  for  the 
substantial  \mity  of  this  section  of  the  Book  of 
Isaiah  (cf.  Dillmann's  Kommentar,  ed.  Kittel,  Leip- 
sic,  189MB).  The  earlier  efforts  to  deny  the  imity  of 
Deutero-Isaiah  bore  fruit  in  the  commentary  of 
Duhm  already  mentioned.  In  this  epoch-making 
book,  Duhm  maintained  that  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.  is  the 
work  of  three  different  writers.  (1)  Deutero- 
Isaiah  is  reduced  to  xl.-lv.,  and  then  one-fourth  of 
its  contents  is  subtracted  as  later  additions.  Deu- 
tero-Isaiah is  supposed  to  have  written  his  work 
about  640  B.C.  in  Lebanon  or  Phenicia.  Duhm  re- 
gards the  following  verses  as  later  additions:    xl. 

5,  31b,  xli.  5,  xUi.  12,  15-24,  xUii.  20b,  21,  xUv.  9- 
20,  28b,  xlv.  10,  13b,  xlvi.  6-8,  xlvii.  3a,  14b,  xlviii. 
1  in  part,  2,  4,  6b,  7b,  8b-10,  16b-19,  22,  1.  10,  11, 
Ii.  11,  16,  18,  Iii.  3-6,  liv.  15,  17b,  Iv.  3a,  7.  (2) 
From  chaps,  xl.-lv.  several  passages,  the  so-called 
"  Servant  of  Yahweh  Songs  "  (xlii.  1-4,  xlix.  1-6, 
1.  4-9,  Iii.  13-liii.  12),  were  exscinded  and  assigned 
to  a  later  date.  Duhm  takes  pains  to  show  that 
these  lyrics  are  dependent  on  Jeremiah,  Job,  and 
Deutero-Isaiah,  although  the  last-named  does  not 
show  any  acquaintance  with  them.  The  Servant 
of  Yahweh  Songs  were  read  by  Trito-Isaiah,  and 
influenced  Malachi;  the  literary  connections  thus 
traced  point  to  a  member  of  the  Jewish  Church  of 
the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  as  their 
author.  Marti  differs  from  Duhm  in  regarding 
these  songs  as  an  integral  part  of  Deutero-Isaiah. 
(3)  The  closing  section,  chaps.  Ivi.-lxvi.,  is  attrib- 
uted to  a  third  writer,  who  is  designated  Trito- 
Isaiah.     He  writes  in  the  same  measure  as  Deutero- 


Isaiah,  imitates  his  style,  and  agrees  with  him  in 
proclaiming  the  future  glory  of  Jerusalem.  From 
the  internal  evidence,  it  is  argued  that  he  was  a 
resident  of  Jerusalem,  and  wrote  shortly  before  the 
mission  of  Nehemiah.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
Cheyne  analyzes  this  section,  and  regards  it  as  a 
compilation  from  several  sources. 

Sanity  and  conmion  sense  suggest  that  the  liter- 
ary criticism  of  the  fragmentists  has  overreached 
itself.  The  arguments  from  the  analogy  of  proph- 
ecy and  Biblical  theology  as  applied  by  Cheyne, 
Duhm,  and  Marti  necessarily  imply  a 
6.  Oon-  minute  knowledge  of  history  such  as 
elusion,  we  do  not  possess.  While  this  is  true, 
historical  criticism  has  reached  some 
assured  results.  It  has  been  proved  that  chaps, 
xxxvi.-xxxix.  were  excerpted  from  the  Book  of 
Kings,  and  certain  passages  of  chaps.  L-xxxix.  can 
not  have  been  written  by  Isaiah  (see  above).  The 
literary  history  of  chaps,  xl.-lxvi.  b  not  as  simple 
as  it  once  was  supposed  to  be.  Of  these  chapters, 
xl.-lv.  may  confidently  be  assigned  to  Deutero- 
Isaiah,  xl. -xlviii.  being  written  in  the  exile  (c. 
546),  and  xlix.-lv.  in  Palestine  shortly  after  the  re- 
turn. The  manner  and  date  of  origin  of  lvii.-lxvi. 
can  not  be  determined  with  certainty;  probably 
they  were  written  in  the  age  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
and  were  the  product  of  a  school  of  writers  rather 
than  of  a  single  pen.  James  A.  Kelso. 
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London,  1801-02  (conservative),  and  J.  Skinner,  in  Cam' 
bridge  Bible,  2  vols.,  Cambridge.  1806-08  (critical).  The 
book  has  been  constantly  the  subject  of  comment,  the 
most  noteworthy  of  which  is  contained  in  the  works  of 
C.  Vitringa.  2  vols.,  Basel,  1732;  R.  Lowth,  London,  1778 
and  often  (marked  out  new  lines  by  introducing  the  sub- 
ject of  the  poetry  of  the  book);  W.  Gescnius.  2  vols., 
Leipsic  1821  (philological);  F.  Hitzig,  Heidelberg,  1833; 
F.  J.  V.  D.  Maurer,  Leipsic,  1835;  E.  Henderson,  London, 
1857;  H.  Ewald,  Stuttgart,  1868,  Eng.  transl..  London. 
1875-80;  K.  A.  Knobel,  ed.  L.  Diestel  Leipac,  1872; 
J.  A.  Alexander,  2  vols..  New  York.  1875;  W.  Kay,  in 
Bibie  Commentary,  New  York,  1875;  B.  Neteler,  Mflnster, 
1876;  F.  W.  Weber,  Ndrdlingen,  1876;  S.  R.  Driver  and 
A.  Neubaiier,  The  6Sd  Chapter  of  Ieaiah  aeearding  to  Jetpiek 
inierpretere,  2  vols.,  Oxford,  1876-77;  A.  le  Hir,  Paris. 
1877;  8.  Sharpe,  London,  1877;  W.  Urwick.  The  Servant 
cf  Jehovah,  le.  Hi.  IS-liii.  It,  Edinburgh,  1877;  T.  R, 
Birks,  London,  1878;  A.  Heiligstedt.  Halle,  1878;  K  W. 
E.  NIgelsbach,  Bielefeld,  1877,  Eng.  transl..  New  York, 
1878  (in  Lange);  F.  KOstlin,  Berlin.  1870;  J.  W.  Nutt, 
Conmientary  on  Isaiah  by  Rabbi  Eleaxer  of  Beaugenei, 
tpith  Notice  of  Mediaeval  French  and  Spanieh  Exegeeie^ 
London.  1870;  J.  M.  Rodwell,  ib.  1881;  T.  K.  Cheyne, 
The  Book  of  ieaiah  ChronologicaUy  Arranged,  London,  1884; 
CommerUary,  2  vols.,  ib.  1881-84;  G.  A.  Smith,  2  vols.. 
1800;  H.  G.  Mitchell,  ieaiah  i.-rii..  New  York,  1807; 
A.  Dillmann,  ed.  R.  Kittel.  Leipsic.  1808;  E.  K6mg.  The 
ETilea'  Book  of  Coneolation,  Edinburgh.  1880;  A.  Con- 
damin,  Paris,  1005. 
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M.  SduAn,  i>i€  Ebtd^ahweh-Liedtr  in  Jet.  40-66.  Ixiptdc, 
19M;  K,  Biidde,  Die  *ogtnannten  Ebed-Jahwt-LijfdtT, 
OieneD,  1900;  F.  Glewbreeht.  Der  Knetht  Jahwts  de» 
DntterojcKna.  Kdiugsbens,  1902;  H.  Roy,  Israel  und  die 
WHt  im  Jwm,  m~^.  .  -  .  Eb0d-Jahvm^Fra(fe,  Lelpaio,  1903; 
G.  C  Workm&n,  Tkr  Serrafd  af  Jfhovah ;  or,  the  Passion- 
Propheeu^f  Scripturr.  London,  1907. 

For  Qntlcistn  &nd  Introduction  tb«  inoi«t  IhorouKh-fcoinK 
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LoodozL.  18116.  VariouA  queiitioni  and  pKa^s  are  dincuitfied 
hki  C  P.  Ckspari,  Btiir&ge  tur  Einimtung  in  das  Burh 
/•mM.  Beiiia,  1S48;  L5hr,  Zw  Fruffe  iiber  die  EchtJieit 
«^  Jmaimt  4^[h€€,  3  parta.  Berlin.  187S-80;  H.  Krikger. 
Ut  Thmohffi^d* Ernie  40-&8,  Fariii,  1&81;  J.  Bftrtb,  Britraa* 
mr  Brkt^mng  dn  Jfoia.  Cu-lairube.  1885;  H.  Guthe,  Das 
Intt»nfttkitd  des  Jemaia,  LelpftiCt  18S5;  F.  Gieiiebreeht. 
Anipa0»  XMT  J*aaia*KrUik,  Gdttiiigen,  1890;  J.  Kennedy. 
4  Popmlar  Argunumifor  the  Uniiy  af  Isaiah,  London.  1891 ; 
J,  Ley,  Jml  40-^,  Marburg,  1893;  G.  C.  M  Doug\&B. 
/andk  Oiv  and  His  Book  On«.  London.  1805:  ^1.  BrQckner, 
Kimspo9iiiim  des  .  .  ,  Jes.  £8-53,  Halle,  1807;  J,  Meiji- 
bokl.  iM#  ImjaersOhlunoen  Jes,  Se-S&.  G6ttin«en.  1898; 
A.  Bertbdlet^  Zu  Jemja  ffS,  Tabi&gen,  1899;  F.  LLttmann. 
Vst^  dim  Akfaamingueit  da  Tritojssaia,  Freiburg.  1899; 
E.  Sfliia,  £M«  RAtsd  des  deuttroiesajaniscfum  BurheM, 
hapme.  1908;  Smtth.  Prophets;  DB.  il  485^99;  EB. 
it  2l8»-2208;  JK.  vi.  63fi-642;  and  the  general  frorks 
on  InLmduetton  to  tbe  Bible  and  to  the  O.  T..  and  on 
O,  T.  Theology. 

ISAIAH,  MARTYRDOM  OF.     See  PfeuuDEPioRA- 
PHA.  IV..  34 

ISEHMAKN  (more  correctly  Isenmenger  or  Eisen- 
meogtr),  JOHAHIT:  German  reformer;  b>  at 
Schwabbch  Hall  (35  m.  n.e,  of  Stutt^rt),  WQrttem- 
btrg,  c.  1495;  d.  at  the  motmstery  of  Anhausen 
cm  the  Bren«  (near  Heidenhejm,  in  Warttemt>erg. 
20  m.  n.n.e,  of  Ulm)  Feb.  l.'^,  1574.  He  studie^l  at 
the  University  of  Heidelberg  in  Apr.,  1514,  became 
dean  of  the  classical  faculty  on  Dec,  20,  1521;  was 
to  Hall  as  pastor  in  the  spring  of  1524, 
then  wrought  for  twenty-four  yeara  with  Brenz 
the  Reformation  in  that  place.  The  festival  of 
Corpus  Christi  was  abolished  in  1524;  at  Christmas, 
1525,  the  Lord's  8upper  was  observed  by  Evan- 
gelical rite:  and  in  1526,  an  Evangelical  liturgy 
waa  intitjduoed.  Isenmaim  took  an  eager  part  in 
the  Sfngramjna  Suevicum  in  1525  (see  Brenk, 
JoBAXif,  f  2).  He  became  superintendent  in  1542, 
At  the  beginning  of  1546  he  reformed  the  imperial 
towD  of  Wimpfen.  Heavy  tribulation  ensued  from 
the  Schmalkald  War,  with  the  emperor^s  triumphant 
to  Hall,  Dec.,  1546;  and  the  situation  grew 
cUngeroUB  during  the  Interim,  which  both 
and  Brenz  rejected.  When  the  Spaniiirds 
the  council  had  to  dismiss  Evangelical 
pRAchers.  In  July,  1549,  Isenmann  removed  to 
Woitleoibef^g,  and  became  preacher  at  Urach, 
Soon  mfterw&rd  he  became  pastor  at  Tubingen, 
and  gCDerml  superintendent  of  the  southwest  dis- 
tncL  He  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  new  duke. 
Iq  1561  he  went  with  Jakob  Beurlin  (q,v,)  to  Lan- 
and  Leipeic  to  have  the  Wurttemberg 
subscribed  by  Melancbthon  and  the 
liiBoloc^aofl  of  Wittenberg  and  Leipsic.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1557  he  accompanied  the  duke  to  the 
cfiet  at  Frankfort,  and  collaborated  in  the  great 
Apologia  evn/esmani*  Wiriemhergicae.  In  1558  he 
WMA  appointed  abbot  at  Anhausen,  where  he  spent 
llht  rtnuihider  of  hio  life.  G.  Bobsert. 
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BiBLtoaitAfBr:  L.  M.  Finchlln*  Msmaria  thtiftoffor-um  Wirtem- 
heroensium,  i.  53,  Leipfliic.  1710;  J.  IJarlmann  and  €. 
JA(^r,  Johann  Brenz,  2  vol».,  Hamburg.  1840-42;  T 
PreaaeL  Anecdota  Brentiana,  2  vols.,  TQbingen.  1868;  G- 
Bosfiert,  I>as  Interim  in  IVGrUembrrff,  Halle,  1895;  ABB, 
xiv.  634, 

ISHBOSHETH:  According  to  II  Sam,  u,-iv,  a 
son  of  Saul,  whom  his  uncle,  Abner,  set  on  the 
throne  of  Israel  at  Mahanaim  after  the  lilaiighter 
by  the  Philiatines  at  Gilboa.  In  1  Cbron.  viii.  33, 
ix.  39  he  is  called  Esh-baat  (Hebr.  Eshlm*ai^  a  con- 
traction of  hhha*ai,  **  man  of  the  Lord,"  i.e..  of 
Yahweh) ;  when  the  use  of  the  name  '*  Baal "  was 
shunned,  and  bosheih,  "  shame,"  substituted  for  it 
(see  Baal,  j  5),  the  form  lahlwaheth  became  com- 
mon. Tliat  in  the  Hebrew  text  the  original  form 
was  hhba*al  is  shown  by  the  translations  of  Aquila. 
Symmachus,  Theodotion,  Itala,  and  the  Septuagint 
codex  93  Holmes,  The  original  form  remains  in 
Chronicles  probably  because  those  books  were  read 
and  copied  le«s  frequently  tlian  Samuel  The 
Chronicler  names  Ishbosheth  fourth  of  the  sons  of 
Saul  after  Jonathan,   Malchi-shua  and   Abinadab, 

I  Sam*  xxxi.  2  do«?s  not  name  him,  I  Sam.  xiv.  49 
names  Jonathan,  lahui,  and  Malchi-ahua.  The 
order  here  indicates  that  Ishbosheth  was  the  young- 
est son  of  Saul,  and  that  is  the  more  probable  since 
he  was  dependent  upon  Abner,  since  there  is  no 
mention  of  his  wife  or  children,  and  since  he  is 
not  name^l  among  Saurs  sons  who  were  in  the 
battle  with  the  Philistines.     The  age  given  him  in 

II  Sam.  ii.  10  does  not  agree  with  the  indications 
of  the  context,  according  to  which  David  and 
Jonathan  were  not  yet  forty  years  old  at  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Gilboa;  the  item  belongs  to  the 
later  chronological  insertions. 

Abner,  a  cousin  of  Saul,  after  the  battle  of  Gilboa 
sought  to  save  for  Israel  as  much  as  he  might  of 
Saul's  achievements,  and  had  Ishbosheth  set  up  as 
king  beyond  the  Jordan  at  Mahanaim,  where  he 
was  recognized  by  Gilead,  Aaher,  Jezreel,  Ephraim, 
and  Benjamin — practically  all  Israel,  Judah  and 
the  South  had  made  David  king  there ^  though  under 
tributary  relations  with  the  Philistines;  and  for 
his  possessions  west  of  the  Jordan  Ishbosheth  wa^ 
also  a  vassal  of  the  Philistines.  The  strife  which 
arose  between  Israel  and  Judah,  the  first  indication 
of  which  is  given  in  II  Sam.  ii.  12sqq.,  was  suffered 
by  the  overlords,  and  continued  with  increasing 
Bucoesa  for  David,  Finally  Abner  took  o^ense  at 
the  complaint  of  Ishbosheth  because  the  former 
had  married  one  of  SauPs  concubines,  and  told 
Ishbosheth  that  he  would  influence  Israel  to  choose 
David  king,  a  threat  w^hich  he  proceeded  to  fulfil. 
David  thereupon  demanded  of  Ishbosheth  the 
return  of  his  former  wife,  Michal,  thus  forcing  recog- 
nition of  his  relationship  to  Saul's  household,  the 
way  having  l>een  paved  by  negotiations  between 
himself  and  Abner  (II  Sam.  iii.  12  sqq.).  At  the 
defection  of  Abner  Ishbosheth  lost  heart,  and  he 
was  «oon  after  assassinated  by  two  of  his  military 
office r«»  who  thought  in  tliis  way  to  secure  their 
own  advancement.  They  carried  his  head  to 
David;  but  being  a  member  of  the  house  of  Saul, 
David  at  once  punished  the  murder  by  the  execu- 
tion of  the  murderers. 

This  is  the  course  of  the  Judaic  narrative  in  II 
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Sam.  ii.-iv.  Were  the  Ephraimitic  account  extant, 
possibly  the  coloring  of  the  story  might  be  some- 
what changed.  Two  points  in  the  story  appear 
trustworthy:  that  David  wished  to  be  recognized 
as  the  son-in-law  of  Saul,  and  that  he  was  innocent 
of  the  death  of  Ishbosheth.  The  length  of  Ishbo- 
sheth's  reign  was  probably  a  little  less  than  that  of 
David  in  Hebron  (II  Sam.  vi.  5).      (H.  Quths.) 

Biblioorapht:  A.  Kamphaumn,  in  ZA  TW,  vi  (1886),  43-07; 
the  literature  under  Samuri^  Books  op;  and  the  per- 
tinent sectionii  of  the  works  dted  under  Ahab. 

ISHMAEL  (Hebr.  Yishma'el,  "God hears";  LXX., 
Ismail) :  The  son  of  Abraham  by  Hagar  (q.v.),  an 
Egyptian  slave.  He  was  bom  in  the  house  of 
Abraham  and  was  included  in  the  covenant  of  cir- 
cumcision (Gen.  xvii.  25,  P).  Since,  however,  it 
was  the  will  of  God  that  Isaac  should  be  the  sole 
heir  of  the  covenant  blessings,  the  Lord  commanded 
Abraham  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  his  wife 
Sarah  that  Ishmael  be  driven  from  the  house. 
After  this  enforced  flight,  a  divine  revelation  came 
to  Hagar  (Gen.  zxi.,  £),  as  she  was  driven  to  despair 
for  her  son,  who  was  dying  of  thirst  in  the  "  desert 
of  Beersheba."  That  this  vision  is  only  another 
version  of  that  recounted  in  chap.  xvi.  (Hupfeld, 
Dillmann,  and  others)  can  not  be  maintained,  since 
the  details  of  the  divine  appearance  are  entirely 
different  and  there  is  also  a  difference  between  the 
chronology  of  P  and  that  of  E,  the  former  (Gen. 
xvii.  25)  making  Ishmael  at  least  fifteen  years  of 
age  at  the  time,  while  E  (Gen.  xxi.)  regards  him  as 
still  a  child  of  tender  years  (cf.  the  LXX.  of  xxi.  14 
which  says  expressly:  "  and  she  placed  the  child 
upon  her  shoulder  ")• 

The  especial  importance  of  Ishmael  lies  in  the 
relation  of  his  descendants  to  Israel.  They  were 
to  have  no  claim  on  the  promised  inheritance  of  the 
people  of  God,  but  were  destined  to  multiply  and 
spread.  These  descendants  are  characterized  by  the 
words  of  the  angel  concerning  the  ancestor  himself 
(Gen.  xvi.  12):  "  And  he  will  be  a  wild  man;  his 
hand  will  be  against  every  man,  and  every  man's 
hand  against  him,''  thus  sketching  with  a  few 
strokes  the  spirit  and  manner  of  life  of  the  Bedou- 
ins. According  to  Gen.  xvi.  12,  they  were  to  dwell 
farther  to  the  eastward  than  their  brothers,  and  in 
fact  they  had  possession  of  the  desert  east  of  Pales- 
tine, occupying  also  the  country  to  the  south,  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  northeastern  boundary  of 
Egypt.  They  spread  out  over  the  whole  of  northern 
Arabia,  and  therefore  their  ethnic  designation,  Ish- 
maelites,  is  used  generally  for  the  tribes  of  northern 
Arabia,  including  also  the  Midianites.  Twelve 
peoples  of  northern  Arabia  are  derived  from  Ish- 
mael in  Gen.  xxv.  12  sqq.  (P),  where  the  genealogy 
is  more  ethnographic  than  is  usually  the  case  in 
the  histories  of  the  patriarchs.  Ishmael  is,  however, 
a  primitive  personal  name  which  occurs  in  ancient 
Arabic,  inscriptions,  and  in  this  case  the  leader  gave 
his  name  to  the  tribe,  although  all  the  groups  of 
peoples  which  are  brought  into  connection  with 
him  were  not  his  actual  descendants.  That  Israel 
recognized  its  blood-relationship  with  these  tribes 
rests  upon  a  correct  tradition.  The  Mohammedan 
Arabs,  who  proudly  reckon  Ishmael  among  their 
ancestors,  say  that  he  and  his  mother  were  buried 


in  the  Eaaba  at  Meooa  (Abulfeda,  Hidoria  ante- 
talanUca,  ed.  H.  O.  Fleischer,  pp.  24  sqq.,  Leipsic, 
1831;  E.  Pocock,  Specimen  historiae  AtiAum,  pp. 
6-7,  177,  506-507,  Oxford,  1806;  B.  d'  Herbe- 
lot,  BtblioUiique  orientaU,  Maestricht,  1776,  s.w. 
"  Hagar,"  "  Ismael,"  "  Ischak  ")• 

(C.  VON  Orelu.) 

Bibuoosapht:  Consult,  besides  the  literature  under  Isaac 
and  Asabia:  A.  H.  Sayoe,  Higher  CrUidam  and  the  Monit- 
tnentB,  pp.  201-202.  London,  1804;  T.  P.  Huir^es.  Diction^ 
arycfi^lam,  pp.  216-220.  ib.  1896;  DB,  ii.  502-505;  EB. 
ii  2211-2216;  the  appropriate  sections  in  works  on  the 
history  of  Israel  and  tlie  commentaries  on  Genesis. 

ISHTAR.  See  Ashtobbth;  Assyria,  VII.; 
Babtlonia,  VII.,  2,  {  7,  3,  {  5. 

ISIDORE  MERCATOR:  A  fictitious  person,  the 
alleged  author  of  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals 
(q.v.).  He  was  formerly  erroneously  identified  with 
Isidore  of  Seville;  hence  the  name  Pseudo-Isidore. 

ISIDORE  OF  PELUSIUM:  Egyptian  abbot;  b. 
at  Alexandria  probably  before  370;  d.  near  Pelu- 
sium  (135  m.  e.  of  Alexandria)  about  440.  He  was 
presbyter  and  abbot  in  a  cloister  at  the  east  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  not  far  from  Pelusium.  It  can  not  be 
proved  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  John  Cluysostom; 
but  he  was  spiritually  aldn  to  him,  and  highly 
valued  his  writings.  There  are  preserved  more 
than  2,000  of  his  letters,  mostly  brief  notes,  but 
frequently  of  great  length,  which  show  him  to  have 
been  a  highly  esteem^  spiritual  counselor,  thor- 
oughly aglow  with  holy  earnestness;  a  very  shep- 
herd of  souls,  and  a  teacher  versed  in  Scripture. 

Isidore  was  an  example  of  Greek  monasticism 
in  its  noblest  form.  For  him  the  practical  philosophy 
of  the  disciples  of  Christ  (i.  63  and  elsewhere) 
throve  only  in  withdrawal  from  the  world,  in  volim- 
tary  poverty  and  abstinence.  The  soul  could  not 
discern  God  (i.  402)  in  the  bustle  of  everyday  life; 
only  in  the  utmost  emancipation  from  worldly 
wants  did  it  approach  divine  freedom  (ii.  19). 
Yet  asceticism  and  flight  from  the  world  did  not 
alone  suffice:  the  garland  of  all  virtues  must  be 
woven  in  monasticism,  the  peculiar  dangers  of 
which,  however,  did  not  escape  Isidore.  But 
though  retired  from  the  world,  he  still  took  part  in 
the  need  and  perils  of  Christianity,  supporting,  ex- 
horting, wherever  he  could  reach  with  his  written 
message.  He  appeared  to  great  advantage  in  his 
attitude  toward  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  While  at  one 
with  him  in  dogmatic  opposition  to  Nestorius,  he 
still  perceived  C^rril's  intriguing  spirit,  and  warned 
him  against  blind  passion  (i.  310);  frankly  warning 
the  emperor,  too,  against  the  disorder  provoked 
by  the  interference  of  his  courtiers  in  dogmatic 
affairs  (i.  311).  But  when  Cyril,  content  with  the 
fact  that  Nestorius  had  been  dropped  by  the  Anti- 
ochians,  allowed  some  dogmatic  concessions  to  his 
opponents,  he  had  to  hear  the  admonition  from 
Isidore  that  he  should  stand  fast,  and  not  himself 
become  a  heretic  (i.  324).  Isidore  took  to  heart  the 
dignity  of  the  priesthood,  and  with  great  earnest- 
ness did  he  remind  negligent  ecclesiastics  of  their 
serious  accountability.  He  thus  very  persistently 
rebuked  Bishop  Eusebius  of  Pelusium  and  his 
clergy,  because  they  trafficked  in  priestly  offices, 
suffered  their  congregations  to  decay,  chose  rather 
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ta  build  sumptuous  churches  than  to  care  for  the 
poDr»  and  caused  offeniie  by  their  scandalous  be* 
hjivior.  In  patriarchal  fashion,  moreover,  he  con- 
eemed  himself  with  all  manner  of  human  needs, 
nor  feared,  in  so  doing,  the  great  of  this  earth-  He 
fennently  exhorted  the  emperor  to  mildness  and 
bliemlity  (i.  35).  For  the  weal  of  the  town,  he 
Addressed  himself  to  the  civil  authorities  (ii*  25), 
And  interceded  with  their  masters  in  behalf  of  slaves 
who  fled  to  him  for  protection.  Of  literary  training 
himself,  be  granted  that  the  Chriatiao,  hke  the  bee, 
might  suck  honey  from  the  teachings  of  the  philos- 
ophers (ii.  3). 

Ddgmaticaily  orthodox,  and  a  zealous  opponent 
of  ail  heresies,  he  directed  his  attention  e«pocmlly 
toward  the  doctrinal  questions  of  weight  for  prac- 
tical Christianity  (sin,  freedom,  grace).  He  was 
of  greater  significance,  however,  as  ait  exe^te. 
For  him  the  Scriptural  truth  was  tb©  heavenly 
treasure  in  earthen  vessels.  The  expositor  should 
approach  his  task  with  devout  conviction;  dwelling 
not  upon  separate  words,  but  on  the  entire  con- 
nectioD.  Still  he  wa.s  gi%Tn  to  many  an  arbitrary 
allegory t  particularly  in  his  ChrLstological  views  of 
pauMgffff  in  the  Old  Testament.  At  the  same  time, 
iti  the  exposition  of  the  Old  Testament  he  would 
Dot  have  the  historical  sense  annulled  by  the  roys- 
ticaJ  and  prophetic;  and  he  made  att^mpt^  besides 
at  eacplanations  of  points  of  grammar  and  subject 
unlter.  0.  KntroER. 

BiauooaiiriiT:  An  ed.  of  the  Opera  was  publi^bed  Pa.ris, 
t«W.  and  in  UFO,  btxviii  103^1046.  1647-1674.  Consult: 
ASB,  F#ti..  L  46&-473;  X  Fc«lw,  InsUhdi^r^  patraloQi^a. 
c<l  B.  Jttnsmaan,  ii.  2.  pp.  1 2^-143,  lumbruek,  1806; 
OCB,  iii.  315-320;  TUtemoot.  Mimoirt*.  xv.  97'11»,  847; 
C  A.  Heunuum.  D«  Smdofi  Ftiunotae,  GottingMn,  1737; 
F»hriciu»-IiwkM,  ifibluttfu^ca  Grxuca,  x.  4&0--104,  Hftinbure, 
1807;  H,  A.  Niemrycr.  De  IndoH  PeluMiotae,  Halle.  1836, 
aad  MPG.  iTVviii,  U-102:  R  B.  GlQfk,  IndarisPelunotae 
;  d^tirifuu  moralu,  WQriburs.  1848;  L.  Bober,  De 
Itidarit  P«hi9Uiku,  Gnoow,  1878;  O. 
Paty^iogim,    pp.    353-054.    Freibiu^    1894; 

nDORE  OF  SEVILLE:    Isidore,  archbishop  of 

8e¥ilfe  and  encyclopedist,  waa  bom  about  560,  the 

place  unknown ;  d.  at  Seville,  Spain, 

Life,        Apr.  4,  636.     He  was  a  scion  of  a  di£- 

tinguiabed   Roman   family  which  had 

Bed  fom  C^rthagena  during  the  Gothic  invasion, 

mod  was  educated,  after  the  death  of  his  parents, 

by  bts  brother  Leander,  whom  he  succeeded ^  up- 

pmrmtify  about  600,  as  archbishop  of  Seville.     He 

attatided   the   synod   hctd    by   King  Gundemar  in 

610.  and  presided  over  those  held  by  King  Sisebut 

at  8e\'il]e  in   619  and  the  famous  Fourth  Synod 

of  ToMo  under    Sisenand    in    633  (see  Touedo, 

dntoDs  Of). 

laidofe's  chief  importance,  however,  wait  as  an 
aatbor.  and  hit  teaming  embraced  the  entire  range 
possible     in     his    age     and     count^>^ 
Hii  la-       Neither  originality  nor  independent  in- 
ajid  vestigation,  neither  keen  criticism  nor 
elegance  of  presentation  could  be  ex- 
pected   from   him,    but   his   manifold 
reading,  and  diligence  in  collecting,  ex- 
and   compiling  from  all  departments  of 
llMk(gical  and  secular  learning  are  unparaileled. 
Ifia  portion  in  history  is  determined  primarily  by 


two  works,  the  Libri  tsententtarum,  the  first  dog- 
matics of  the  Latin  Churchy  and  the  Etymologiae, 
the  source  of  linguistic  and  practical  knowledge 
for  (^nturies,  so  that  he  became  the  schooltnaater 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Gradually  be  became  the 
national  hero  of  the  Spanish  Church,  and  to  him 
were  attributed  the  Old  Spanish  or  Mozarabic  lit- 
urgy, the  collection  of  Spanish  canons  upon  which 
was  based  the  forgery  of  the  pseud o- Isidore,  and 
even  the  collection  of  the  laws  of  the  West  Gothic 
kings.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  despite  the 
weakness  of  the  bonds  which  then  united  Spain  and 
Rome,  holds  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  that  he  was  vicar-apo«rtolic  in  Spain,  received 
the  pallium,  and  took  part  in  a  Roman  synod* 
Yet  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  did  not  recognize 
the  council  of  &53,  and  that  he  treated  Justinian 
merely  aa  a  heretic  who  sought  to  overthrow  the 
Chalcedonian  Creed;  while  he  did  not  mention  the 
papacy  in  his  ecclesiastical  handbook,  and  he  was 
even  slightly  heterodox  in  his  views  of  the  sacra- 
ments and  grace. 

The  works  of  Isidore  are  thus  enumerated  ac- 
cording to  a  list  by  BratiJio  (in  MPL,  bcxxi,  15  sqq.), 

which  seems,  in  the  main,  to  follow 

His        chronological  order:    (1)  Prooemiorum 

Writings*    liber  unus,  an  introduction  to  the  Bible, 

consisting  of  h  brief  prologue  on  the 
canon  in  general  and  short  tables  of  contents  of  the 
individual  books.  (2)  De  oriu  ei  ohitu  patrum,  or 
Dc  vita  et  marte  sanctorum  utnuaqu^  Te^tafiwnti, 
short  biographies  of  eighty-^ve  characters  of  the 
Bible,  sixty* four  from  the  Old  Testament  and 
twenty-one  from  the  New.  The  authenticity  of  the 
work  has  been  doubted,  but  without  sufficient 
reason.  (3)  Ojficiorum  him  duo,  usually  called  De 
officii^  ecdesiasticis^  written  about  610,  one  of  the 
most  important  works  of  Isidore  for  theology  and 
ecclesiastical  archeology.  The  first  book,  entitled 
De  origine  offieiorum,  disciiBsea  the  origin  and  the 
authors  of  ei^lesiastical  worship,  while  the  second, 
De  origins  mim^friomm,  is  devoted  to  the  duties 
of  the  orders  of  clergy  and  various  estates  in  life, 
(4)  De nominibu^ legis  et  evangeliomm liber,  evidently 
identicjil  with  the  Allegoriae  quaedam  mnctae  scrip- 
tnrae  of  the  manuscripts  and  editions,  and  contain- 
ing an  allegorical  interpretation  of  129  names  and 
passages  from  the  Old  Testament  and  121  from 
the  New.  The  work  is  of  great  value  for  the  art 
and  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages.  (6)  De  haeresibus 
liber,  which  is  probably  identical  with  the  list  of 
Jewish  and  Christian  herestej*  given  in  the  fourth 
and  &fth  chapters  of  the  eighth  book  of  the  Ety- 
mahgiae.  (6)  Senienimrttm  libri  ire»,  the  chief  theo- 
logical work  of  its  author^  and  the  first  Latin  com- 
pend  of  faith  and  momls,  chiefly  in  excerpts  from 
Augustine  and  Gregory  the  Great.  The  first  book 
is  dogmatic  in  content,  and  treats  of  such  sub- 
jects as  the  qualities  of  God,  the  origin  of  evil,  the 
soul,  and  Christ,  the  seven  mles  of  exegesis,  the 
difference  between  the  Testaments,  creeds,  bap- 
tism, the  sacrament,  and  eschatology  (but  uith  no 
mention  of  purgatory).  The  se«  und  and  third  books 
are  ethical,  the  former  genera  ind  the  latter  spe- 
cial. The  first  discusses,  among  other  subjects,  the 
cardinal  %Hrtucs,  graoet  election,  conversion,  back- 
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slidingy  repentance,  sin,  oonficienoe,  virtue  and  vice. 
The  last  book  disciuses  the  estates  of  the  Christian 
life,  divine  judgments,  temptation,  prayer,  asceti- 
cism, temporal  authorities,  the  brevity  of  human 
life,  and  similar  topics.  (7)  Contra  Judaeos  libri  duo, 
or  De  fide  catholica  adversuB  Judaeos,  written  at  the 
request  of  his  sister  Florentina,  and  establishing  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion  from  the  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament  with  special  reference  to  the 
Jewish  question  in  Spain.  (8)  Monaeticae  regulae 
liber,  a  system  not  differing  essentially  from  the 
Benedictine  rule,  although  in  no  way  related  to  it. 
(9)  Quaestionum  in  Vetue  Teetamentum  libri  duo, 
a  mystical  and  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  consisting  entirely  of  excerpts  from 
Origen,  Victorinus,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustine, 
Fulgentius,  Cassian,  and  especially  from  Gregory 
the  Great.  (10)  De  viris  iUustribue  eive  de  scrip- 
toribtia  ecdeeiasticie,  a  continuation  of  the  works  of 
Jerome  and  Gennadius.  It  contains  the  biographies 
of  fourteen  Spaniards  and  thirty-two  non-Spaniards, 
but  is  written  for  the  most  part  in  a  superficial 
manner  and  composed  in  great  measure  of  excerpts 
(which  are  frequently  incorrect)  from  Rufinus, 
Cassiodorus,  and  Victor  of  Tunnuna,  or  from  the 
works  of  the  authors  whom  Isidore  discusses.  (11) 
Chronicorum  a  principio  mundi  usque  ad  tempos 
suum  liber,  from  the  creation  to  the  Emperor  Hera- 
clius  and  King  Sisebut  (616),  based  on  Julius  Afri- 
canus,  Eusebius-Jerome,  and  Victor  of  Tunnuna, 
while  its  division  according  to  the  "  six  ages  of  the 
world  "  was  taken  from  Augustine's  City  of  God, 
The  work  is  extant  in  two  recensions,  as  well  as  in 
an  abridgment  forming  the  fifth  chapter  of  the 
Etymologiae.  (12)  Historia  Gothorum,  Vandalorum 
et  Suevorum,  also  in  two  redactions,  and  containing 
a  brief,  but  valuable,  account  of  these  three  peoples, 
especially  of  the  Goths  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
fifth  year  of  King  Swintila  (626).  (13)  Libri  differ- 
enliarum  duo,  the  first  an  alphabetical  list  of  syn- 
onymous or  homonymous  words  with  their  mean- 
ings, and  the  second  an  elucidation  of  various  con- 
cepts. (14)  Synonymorum  libri  duo,  or  according 
to  Ildefonsus,  Libri  lamentationum,  a  collection  of 
words  and  phrases  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
the  sinful  soul  and  comforting  **  reason,"  which 
points  it  to  penance  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
(15)  De  natura  rerum,  written  at  the  request  of 
King  Sisebut  and  dedicated  to  him.  In  its  forty- 
five  chapters  it  contains  the  most  noteworthy  facts 
concerning  the  elements,  the  heavenly  bodies,  the 
weather,  the  divisions  of  the  earth,  and  the  like,  the 
material  being  drawn  in  great  part  from  Suetonius, 
Ambrose,  the  pseudo-Clementine  writings,  and  Au- 
gustine (16)  De  numeris  liber,  a  mystic  interpretation 
of  the  numbers  from  one  to  sixty  and  their  significance 
in  Scripture,  nature,  and  history.  The  work  is 
important  for  the  history  of  the  symbolism  of  figures. 
(17)  Etymologiarum  sive  originum  libri  viginti,  the 
culmination  of  all  the  works  of  its  author,  his  other 
writings  being  either  preparations  or  extensions  of 
individual  parts  of  this  book.  It  formed  the  great 
encyclopedia  of  Isidore's  period,  and  derived  its 
name  from  the  etymology  prefixed  to  each  article. 
The  work  is  divided  into  twenty  books  treating  of 
the  following  subjects :   {.grammar;   ii.  rhetoric  and 


dialectioi;  iii.  arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  and  as- 
tronomy; iv.  medicine;  v.  jurisprudence  and  chro- 
nology, with  a  brief  universal  history;  vi.  Bible, 
inspiration,  the  canon,  sacraments,  liturgy,  Easter, 
feasts,  libraries,  manuscripts,  books,  writing^ma- 
terial,  and  the  like;  vii.  a  oompend  of  theology, 
God,  the  Trinity,  angels  and  men,  patriarchs,  pro- 
phets, apostles,  martyrs,  clerks,  and  monks;  viii. 
church  and  synagogue,  religion  and  faith,  heresy 
and  schism,  Jew^  and  Christian  heretics,  gentile 
philosophers,  poets,  sibyls,  magicians,  and  gods; 
ix.  various  peoples  and  languages,  offices  and  forms 
of  government,  marriages  and  relationships;  x. 
Latin  lexicon,  with  an  explanation  of  about  500 
words  in  alphabetical  order;  xi.  mankind;  xii. 
animals;  xiii.  the  composition  and  motion  of  the 
world;  xiv.  divisions  of  the  earth,  lands,  and  moun- 
tains; XV.  cities;  xvi.  earth  and  stone,  gems  and 
metals,  weights  and  measures;  xvii.  agriculture, 
plants,  and  grain;  xviii.  war,  weapons,  games;  xix. 
ships,  buildings,  clothing,  adornment;  xx.  food, 
drink,  furniture,  and  agricultural  implements. 
Isidore's  chief  sources  were  Cassiodorus,  Boethius, 
Varro,  Solinus,  Pliny,  Hyginus,  Servius,  Lactantius, 
Tertullian,  and  especially  the  Prata  of  Suetonius,  but 
much  was  written  from  memory,  thus  accounting 
for  many  of  the  inaccuracies  of  the  work.  The  Ety- 
mologiae remained  the  great  work  of  reference  for 
hundreds  of  years,  and  was  practically  copied  by 
Rabanus  in  his  encyclopedic  De  universo  (844), 
while  it  was  profoundly  admired  by  John  of  Salis- 
bury in  the  twelfth  century.  Compiler  and  plagia- 
rist though  he  may  have  been,  it  has  been  well  said 
that  centuries  would  have  remained  in  darimess  if 
Isidore  had  not  let  his  light  shine. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  enumerated, 
Isidore  is  said  to  have  written  many  smaller  trea- 
tises, and  others  still  have  been  ascribed  to  him, 
such  as  the  Quaestiones  de  Veleri  et  Novo  Teslamento 
and  the  De  ordine  creaturarum,  De  corUemptu  mundi, 
and  an  interpretation  of  the  Song  of  SolomcMi. 
A  number  of  Latin  poems  are  ascribed  to  him,  but 
with  little  warrant,  and  hjrmns  to  Agatha  and  other 
martyrs  are  included  among  the  Mozarabic  hynms. 
Several  of  his  letters  are  still  extant,  and  contain 
much  of  biographical  and  contemporary  interest. 

(R.  ScmoD.) 
Bibuoorapht:  Lists  of  literature  are  gJLven  in  C  U.  J. 
Chevalier,  Sowcf  hiatoriquM  du  maym^d^e,  p.  1127,  Paria, 
1877  sqq.;  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  BMiooravhicid  Ciu§  to  LaUn 
Lilerahwe,  p.  212.  London,  1876;  Potthaet,  Wegweiter, 
pp.  687-689.  The  beet  edition  of  his  works  is  by  F. 
Aievali,  7  vols.,  Rome,  1797-1803.  raprodueed  in  MPL, 
Ixxzi-lxxxiT.  Others  are  by  M.  de  la  Bijpie.  Paris,  1580; 
J.  de  Breul  and  J.  Orial.  Paris.  1601;  by  Orial  and  Gomes, 
Madrid.  1778.  Consult:  N.  Antonio.  BibUo^maa  Hittpana 
retiM,  ed.  P.  Bayer.  Madrid.  1788;  J.  C.  F.  Bihr.  Omehukie 
der  rUmitcKen  lAUraiur,  supplement,  i.  111-113,  Cbilsnihe, 
1836;  C.  E.  Bourret.  V6c6U  ehrHienne  de  SevilU,  pp.  S»- 
193.  Paris.  1865;  C.  F.  Montalembert,  Lm  Moims  de 
VoceiderU,  il  200-218,  5  Tols.,  Paris.  1860-67,  Enc.  transL. 
i.  421-424,  Boston,  1872;  P.  Gams.  KirckemoeeekieMe 
Spaniena,  ii.  2.  pp.  102-113.  Regensburg,  1874;  H.  Herta- 
herg.  Die  HUtorUn  und  Chroniken  dee  Imdonu  von  SenUa, 
QAttingen.  1874;  Wattenbaeh,  DOQ,  i  (1886).  81-83. 
i  (1893).  84-86;  A.  Ebert,  OeeAiekU  der  LUtntur  dm 
MUtelaUer;  i.  688-602.  Leipsic.  1889;  W.  Smith.  DieUon^ 
ary  oS  Oreek  and  Rotnan  Bioorapku  and  Mtftkeiogy,  ii  627- 
630.  London,  1890;  W.  S.  Teuffel.  OtedkitkU  der  r^mied^^n 
I. iterator,  pp.  1292-1295.  Leipsic.  1890;  C.  Caflal.  San 
lindnro,  8eville.  1897;  Oeillier.  Auieurt  sacrte.  xi.  710-728' 
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Ncaoiler,  ChrUtian  Church,  m,  151-153  et  paMkLm;  Schstf, 
Christian  Churth,  iv.  662-660  et  piw«m;  KL,  vi.  ^60-076; 
DCB,  ill.  305-313.  Tb©  firet  two  volume*  of  tbo  edition 
ot  hi*  workft  hy  Arvvali  gather  up  the  varioua  accounts  of 
tb«  hit  and  add  criticttJ  cordmentfl. 
ISIDORIAJf    DECRETALS*    See    Pseudo-Isido 

miAN    DSCRETALS. 


ZSIDORUS    MEECATOE.     See    lamoRE     Mer- 

CATOR. 

ISKANDARUNAH.     See    Pkenicia,  PHumciANa, 
L§2. 

ISLAM.     See  MohammeUj  Mohammedanism. 
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{f  1).  7 
Tbe  I^jiftt  tlnflturectloni  (i  2), 
Rise  of  tb^^^abylonian  School  ((3). 
Tbe  Two  Tulmudio  Collections ;  Tbe 

Maeorah  {{  4). 

3.  The  Middle  Period. 
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(12). 
JeMrt&h  Scholars  in  SpuLii  fi  3). 
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L  Btblic&I  Histoiy:  Primitive  hlHtory  as  set  forth 
in  Genesia  takes  the  form  of  the  history  of  fa  mi  lies . 
In  Semitic  nomadic  tife  the  family  ia 
S^^'   ^^^  ^^^*  ^^om  which  the  tribe  is  coti- 
Historr      ^^'^'^   ^*   developing.      Consequently 
the  Hebrews  regarded  the  nations  of 
the  world  as  the  results  of  ramttications  from  a 
mBgle  stock.    It  is  debated  how  far  the  history  of 
iunili^  as  given  in  Genesis  is  to  be  taken  as  his- 
loricsal,  and  how  far  the  genealogical  scheme  de- 
pends  upon  observed   ethnographic   relationships. 
In  tbe  story  of  the  different  stocks,  white  in  general 
little   of  personal   life  appears,    the   forms   of   the 
pi&triArehs  stand  out  full  of  individuality,  and  the 
attempt  is  not  successful  to  read  the  experiences 
attributed    to  them   in    certain   situations  and    in 
individualistic  form  as  the  doings  of  a  tribe  or  a 
people.     Moreover,  the  sobriety  and  exactness  of 
[detail  in  tbeae  narratives  is  such  as  to  differentiate 
jthctn  from  the  poetising  sagas  in  which  folk-tore 
[eelebimtes  the  eponymoua  ancestors  to  whom  the 
of  the  peoples  are  traced*     It  ties  on  tbe 
tinoe  of  these  narratives  that  they  are  only  frag- 
Dit  of  traditions  which  had  for  a  long  time  been 
^tiAonaitted  orally,  and  in  the  course  of  this  trans- 
tbe  lesser  figures  have  dropped  from  the 
at  and  only  the  great  personalities  have  re- 
But  the  memory  of  such  personalities  tks 
I  (q.v,),  the  father  of  the  nation  with  whom 
ated  the  migration  from  the  Euphrates  to 
or  Jacob  (q.v.),  who  endured  hard  service 
l%gk  the  Aramaic  territory  and  earned  the  blessing  of 
I  as  the  father  of  a  numerous  progeny,  or  Joseph 
I  (q.T.).  through  whoBe  vicissitudes  the  settlement  io 
I  i^Tpi  «&B  brought  about,  remained  a  permanent 
eseentiaUy  constant  in  form.     For  the 
r  of  the  person  of  Abraham  it  may  be  said 
.  bii  history  is  not  discordant  with  what  Assyr- 
ImU'B^bfiaaiaja  history  demands,  and  the  story  of 
Jamfik  k  accordant  with  what  ts  known  of  Elgyp> 

In  Qeoena  Abraham  is  the  descendant  and  spirit- 
ay  hnrof  Stmxu    According  to  Gen,  x.  21  sqq.  he 
tliia  descent  with  a  group  of  nations,  all  of 
VI  —I 
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whom  (except  Elam  and  Lud)  are  related  in  lan- 
guage and  blood  to  the  Hebrews  and  are  still  known 
X,  *^  Semites.  In  Gen»  xiv.  13  Abraham 
ifA^  is  called  *' the  Hebrew^/'  and  according 
History,  *^**  ^^®  Biblical  representation  the  Isra- 
elites were  in  early  times  called  Hebrews 
by  other  peoples,  especially  by  the  Egyptians,  The 
connotation  of  this  term  Hebrew  is  narrower  than 
that  of  Semite,  but  broader  tlian  tliat  of  Israelite^ 
though  its  exact  meaning  is  not  established.  It  can 
hardly  me^n  "  those  w*ho  dwell  beyond  the  Jordan  " 
(Stade  and  E.  Meyer),  but  is  better  brought  into 
relation  with  the  river  Euphrates  and  related  to 
the  Assyrian  expression  **  across  the  river,"  The 
equating  of  the  Hebrew  form  *lbhrim  with  the 
Egyptian  \4pnu  is  questionable;  more  Hkely  is 
the  equivalency  of  the  Hebrew  form  with  the 
HahiH  of  the  Amarna  Tablets,  though  the  significa- 
tion of  Hab^iri  must  not  be  restricted  to  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  Hebrews.  The  existence  of  the 
Hebraic  nomadic  family  life  in  Canaan  was  arduous, 
according  to  the  concordant  testimony  of  the 
sources.  The  people  often  had  to  change  their 
dwelling-places  to  secure  pasturage.  Still  more 
difficult  was  their  situation  in  times  of  famine,  as 
when  they  had  to  transfer  themselves  to  Egypt, 
at  that  time  the  granary  of  the  region,  and  found 
themselves  subject  to  oppression  and  placed  imder 
disabilities  (Gen.  xx.  11).  It  was  a  necessity  of 
this  kind  which  brought  about  the  settlement  of 
the  entire  Jacob  clan  in  Egypt,  in  the  northwestern 
part  known  as  Goshen,  the  later  "  Arab  nome  dis- 
trict "  about  Phakuaa,  the  present  Saft  el-Henneh, 
a  region  not  yet  definitely  marked  out  (E.  Naville, 
Goshen  and  the  Shrin4i  of  Saft  d  Henneh^  London, 
1SS7).  While  little  is  known  of  the  people  during 
their  stay  there,  the  circumstances  were  so  favorable 
that  they  developed  into  a  nation  which  yet  was 
not  politically  organistetl  in  national  form,  but  lived 
under  the  patriarchal  government  of  tribal  sheiks. 
On  the  religious  side  much  must  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  orderly  st^te  in  which  they  were.  While 
a  part  of  the  people  follow^ed  pastoral  occupations, 
another  part  settled  down  to  agricidtural  life  (Num. 
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xl.  5),  and  something  of  the  industrial  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Egyptians  must  have  been  acquired. 
That  the  Israelites  showed  a  greater  receptivity  and 
productivity  in  respect  to  culture  than  their  near 
relatives,  the  Edomites  and  Moabites,  is  due  in 
part  to  their  sojourn  in  Egypt.  The  pre-Mosaic 
period  was  a  preparation  also  for  the  theocratic 
and  national  cult  of  later  times.  The  preaching  of 
Moses  must  have  had  a  basis  in  the  knowledge  of 
contemporary  Hebrews;  and  the  sources  unitedly 
attribute  to  the  patriarchs  acquaintance  with  the 
God  of  the  covenant,  though  he  was  called  by  other 
names.  This  God  of  the  patriarchs  was  invisible^ 
exalted,  not  bound  to  any  one  land,  though  he 
revealed  himself  in  definite  localities  which  were 
therefore  holy,  and  was  the  possessor  of  heaven  and 
earth  (Gen.  xiv.  19),  dwelling  in  heaven  and  ruling 
the  earth.  The  recollection  clung  that  Abraham 
had  been  called  from  a  relationship  where  idolatry 
was  the  rule  (Josh.  xxiv.  2,  14).  The  uniqueness 
of  God  was  not  theoretically  developed,  but  was 
rather  a  practical  monotheism  which  permitted  to 
the  Hebrews  worship  of  him  alone.  The  stone 
worship  and  totemism  some  find  in  Genesis  is  dis- 
covered only  through  wilful  exegesis  and  eisegesis. 
Even  in  the  naive  anthropomorphisms  of  Gen.  xi., 
xviii.-xix.  there  are  evidences  of  an  exalted  con- 
ception of  God.  These  religious  ideas  were  not 
derived  from  Egypt,  for  they  differ  entirely  from 
Eg3rptian  conceptions,  though  that  the  Hebrews 
derived  some  things  jfrom  the  Egyptians  is  clear 
from  Josh.  xxiv.  14;  Ezek.  xx.  7  sqq.,  but  that 
the  calf  worship  had  such  an  origin  is  improbable 
(see  Calf,  The  Golden). 

In  the  region  granted  them  by  the  Egyptians, 
the  Hebrew  shepherds  lived  in  relative  independence 

and  grew  strong.     Into  this  situation 

8.  The  So-  ^^  injected  the  circumstance  simply 

Es^t       expressed  in  Ex.  i.  8  as  the  rise  of  a 

king  who  knew  not  Joseph.  This  is 
doubtless  to  be  connected  with  the  expulsion  of  the 
Hyksos  from  Egypt  and  the  antiforeign  sentiments 
of  the  new  dynasty.  The  half-nomads  in  the  north- 
east were  subjected  to  the  corv^  and  put  to  build- 
ing fortresses  and  storehouses;  and  since  this  did 
not  suffice  to  reduce  their  strength,  the  slaughter 
of  the  male  children  was  ordered.  Thus  what  had 
been  a  welcome  asylum  became  a  place  of  slavery 
under  the  hardships  of  which  the  Hebrews  groaned. 
Liberation  from  this  situation  is  attributed  by  a 
unanimous  tradition  to  Moses.  The  period  of  the 
oppression  is  with  growing  assurance  asserted  to  be 
that  of  Rameses  II.,  whose  name  is  connected  with 
so  many  building-enterprises  and  monuments.  In 
that  case  his  son  and  successor,  Meneptah,  was  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  (see  Egypt,  I.,  4,  §  3). 
Apparently  against  this  is  an  inscription  of  Menep- 
tah telling  of  an  expedition  in  which  he  has  de- 
stroyed Syria  and  Israel  (the  latter  for  the  only 
time  found  mentioned  on  Egyptian  monuments). 
If  the  reference  is  to  Israel,  then  Israel  must  already 
have  been  living  in  Canaan,  and  the  Exodus  must 
have  taken  place  earlier.  This  agrees  better  with 
Hebrew  tradition,  which  (I  Kings  vi.  1)  reckoned 
480  years  between  the  Exodus  and  the  building 
of  Solomon's  temple,  which  would  place  the  Exodus 


c.  1440  B.C.,  therefore  in  the  time  of  Amenophis  U.; 
and  this  agrees  again  with  the  statement  of  Manetho, 
who  records  the  expulsion  of  the  lepers  under  a  king 
of  this  name.  One  circumstance,  indeed,  tells 
against  this  earlier  date,  viz.,  the  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  Pentateuch  of  the  name  Rameses  (Gen. 
xlvii.  11;  Ex.  i.  11,  xii.  37;  Num.  xiii.  3,  5).  Fur- 
ther, against  the  late  dating  of  the  Exodus  is  the 
fact  that  the  tribal  name  Asher  appears  in  an  in- 
scription of  Seti,  father  of  Rameses  (c.  1350  b.c), 
according  to  which  that  tribe  must  have  had  its 
residence  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lebanon.  The 
supposition  that  this  tribe  departed  alone  from 
Egypt  is  improbable.*  Acconiing  to  Gen.  xv. 
13,  16,  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  was  to  last  400  years 
or  four  generations.  The  Hebrew  of  Ex.  xii.  40-41 
gives  430  years,  but  the  Septuagint  reads  "  which 
they  sojourned  in  Egypt  and  the  land  of  Canaan." 
The  indication  of  the  narrative  of  P  is  that  215 
years  were  assigned  to  the  Egyptian  sojourn  and 
215  to  the  period  between  the  settlement  and  David, 
which  was  the  understanding  of  Josephus  and  of 
the  synagogue.  Along  with  this  goes  the  fact  that 
in  the  genealogies  of  Moses  and  Achan  between  Korah 
and  Levi  are  mentioned  only  two  steps,  between 
Judah  and  Achan  only  three  (Ex.  vi.  20;  Num.  xxvi. 
59,  xvi.  1;  Josh.  vii.  1).  But  since  in  Gen.  xv.  even 
the  Septuagint  has  the  higher  number,  its  reading 
in  Ex.  xii.  40  appears  to  be  an  emendation.  With 
the  longer  period  would  agree  the  censuses  of  Num.  i., 
xxvi.,  which  involve  a  population  of  about  2,000,000 
souls,  and  Num.  xi.  21.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  these  high  numbers  with  the 
long  sojourn  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  [or  to  find 
room  for  so  many  people  in  the  region.  Therefore 
tliese  numbers  are  now  rejected,  and  scholars  re- 
duce the  number  of  Israelites  in  the  Exodus  to  a 
few  thousands]. 

The  Exodus  imder  Moses  was  regarded  by  the 
Israelites  as  the  birth  of  the  nation''(for  the  route 
of  the  Ekodus  see  Red  Sea;  Wan- 
dering IN  the  Wilderness).  The  his- 


4.  The  Exo- 
dus and  the 


Oivinff  of  ^"^i^y  o^  ^^^  narrative  of  the  Exodus 
the  Law.  would  suffer  no  harm  if  it  were  assumed 
that  only  the  noblest  part  of  the  people, 
to  which  the  Joseph  tribes  belonged,  took  part  in 
the  event,  while  the  other  tribes  were  alr^uly  in 
the  peninsula;  but  for  this  supposition  there  is  no 
sure  ground.  To  Moses,  under  direction  of  God. 
were  due  both  the  Exodus  and  the  covenant 
between  Yahweh  and  Israel;  but  they  were  essen- 
tially divine  acts,  and  God  became  Imown  by  his 
name  Yahweh  (see  Jehovah;  and  Yahweh).  The 
result  was  the  cult  and  the  conceptions  of  life  which 

*  The  text  takes  no  account  of  the  explanation  by  recent 
critics  of  the  Seti  and  Meneptah  inacriptiona.  Thia  ia  to 
the  effect  that  the  Hebrew  tribes  whose  descent  was  traced 
to  concubines  of  Jacob  were  those  who,  already  settled  in 
Canaan  in  prehistoric  times,  were  absorbed  at  a  compara- 
tively late  period,  to  which  fact  is  due  the  less  honorable 
account  of  their  origin.  The  tribes  mentioned  in  the  in- 
scriptions were  in  that  case  not  among  the  refugees  in  Egsrpt 
or  the  Hebrews  of  the  Exodus,  but  had  maintained  their 
residence  in  Canaan,  where  they  were  assailed  by  Seti  and 
Meneptah.  This  is  supported  by  the  legend  of  the  substi- 
tution of  the  name  Israel  for  Jacob,  which  is  the  eponjr^ 
mous  method  of  accounting  for  a  transfer  of  name  from  a 
portion  to  the  whole  people.  G.  W.  Q. 
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faeeazoe  regnant  in  lifseL  The  resulting  form  of 
government  has,  ainoe  the  time  of  Josephua  {Aptorij 
iL  IG),  been  ealled  a  theocracy,  the  idea  being  that 
to  God  was  assigned  the  authority  for  all  righlB  and 
aets.  Hence  the  law  included  not  only  regulations 
for  civil  and  criminal  processes,  but  also  regtilations 
goveminic  sacrifices  and  festivals  and  purifications. 
From  the  time  of  the  reception  of  the  law  the  soH- 
darity  of  the  people  was  an  accompliBhed  fact,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  personality  of  deity  was  em- 
phasized, Tlie  people  had  become  a  united  religious 
community.  It  is  self-evident^  therefore,  that  Moses 
set  in  order  the  cultua  for  this  community^  sanc- 
tioning 04*  prohibiting  customs  then  prevalent,  those 
which  were  accepted  then  receiving  new  cousecm- 
tioQ.  He  appointed  also  a  central  sanctuary,  with* 
Qftxt  an  image, — ^the  ark  of  the  covenant  with  the 
eelebrations  centering  about  it,  and  in  this  centrati- 
sat  ion  lay  the  only  protection  for  the  pure  worship 
of  Yahweh.  The  priests  at  the  centra)  sanctuary 
of  later  times  were  naturally  the  protectors  of  the 
Moeaio  law,  and  while  this  law  necessarily  received 
modifieatiotis  in  the  course  of  time,  in  general  no 
laif  was  known  which  did  not  go  by  the  name  of 
UoKS.  That  there  were  relapses  from  observance 
of  this  taw  is  not  surprising.  Equatty  sure  is  it  that 
the  law  is  not  merely  ideally  referred  to  the  desert 
period  of  Israel's  life,  but  that  it  grew  out  of  the 
fNkder's  struggle  with  the  people,  who^^  rebeMtous 
and  distrustful  character  so  often  manifested  itself 
in  the  desert.  The  continuance  of  the  desert  so- 
journ is  given  as  forty  years  by  the  concordant 
tradition  and  Amos  y.  25.  This  period  includes 
■eter&l  smaller  periods  when  the  people  settled 
About  some  spot,  as  at  the  mountain  and  at  Kadesh. 
With  this  period  of  forty  years  agrees  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  new  generation  which  undertook  the  con- 
quest, different  from  that  which  had  participated 
io  the  eroasing  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Hone  was  not  among  thoee  who  entered  the 
proroised  land;  only  the  East^ordan land,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  promises,  did  he  see  in 
••  TlwOcm-  poeaession  of  the  people.  But  to 
^pj^^^^  ^  .  Joshua  was  divinely  committed  the 
Um  Judm^B.  **®^  ^^  leading  the  people  across  the 
'  Jordan.  Campaigns  were  accomplished 
in  the  north,  then  in  the  central  portion  at  Shitoh 
tbe  central  sanctuary  was  established.  Before  his 
death  Joshua  called  an  assembly  of  the  people  at 
Sheehem  and  there  exhorted  them  to  remain  true 
to  thHr  God.  For  the  relation  of  the  narrative  in 
the  Book  of  Joshua  to  Judges  i.,  see  Jobbtja,  Book 
or.  When  the  land  was  parceled  out  among  the 
tribet,  when  tbe  Hebrews  came  to  mingle  with  the 
cftflier  hihahitants  and  were  no  longer  held  together 
by  A  eentral  authority,  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise 
tbm  that  the  political  solidarity  should  be  lost,  that 
thm  tribftl  distinctions  should  emerge,  and  that  the 
•boiild  enter  into  various  relationships  with 
So,  too,  the  religious  unity  was  en- 
through  communications  with  the  early 
srtttefs,  whUe  totally  different  conceptions  of  deity 
ov^^lftid  those  which  had  been  received  at  Sinai. 
It  m  9tmy  to  adopt  into  the  Yahweh  worship 
euvtoros  which  in  origin  and  meaning  were  heathen. 
TMp  faftppefied  particularly  at  tbe  high  place*^,  the 


sanctuaries  of  the  Canaanites,  which  were  adopted 
as  places  of  sacrifice  by  the  Hebrews  (see  High 
Places).  With  this  went  relapse  into  the  worship 
of  the  Baals  and  Astartes,  with  their  impure  cults 
so  opposed  to  that  of  Yahweh.  The  obliteration 
of  the  religious  distinction  between  Hebrews  and 
Canaanites  carried  with  it  more  or  less  of  social 
and  political  dependence  or  amalgamation,  especially 
where  the  Hebrews  were  in  tbe  minority.  To  this 
was  perhaps  due  the  loss  of  physical  courage 
through  which  subjection  to  the  inroads  of  the 
hordes  of  Midianites,  Amalekites,  Moabites,  Am- 
monites, and  Philistines  was  brought  about,  relief 
from  which  was  wrought  by  the  inspired  heroes 
who  aroused  the  people  to  resistance.  These  heroes 
—the  Judges — were,  above  all,  champions  of  free- 
dom, but  their  strength  and  success  lay  in  the  fact 
tliat  they  recalled  the  jjeople  to  trust  and  obedience 
given  to  the  God  of  Moses  and  Joshua  (see  Juboes). 
This  is  true  of  such  of  the  Judges  ae  Deborah, 
Gideon,  Jephthah  (qq.v.),  while  ot  Samson  (q.v.) 
it  must  be  said  that  hLn  significance  was  rather  in- 
dividual than  national  or  tribal,  and  of  others^  such 
as  Elon  and  Abdon,  the  influence  was  rather  tribal 
or  local  than  national.  The  result  of  this  period 
was  severance  into  tribal  groups  and  loss  of  the 
sense  of  nationality. 

This  severance,  due  to  the  breaking  of  the  cove- 
nant bond  founded  upon  the  relationship  with  Yah* 

weh,  naturally  led  in  turn  to  the  de- 
United     "^"^^  ^^^  ^  firmer  poUtical  union  under 
Kingdom.  ^  national  head   in  whom  leadership 

was  more  externally  evident  than 
under  a  ptire  theocracy.  The  tendency  toward  a 
nioimrchical  form  of  government  was  manifested 
under  Gideon,  whose  son,  Abimelech,  exercised  a 
brief  sway  over  a  limited  region.  The  founding  of 
the  kingdom  is,  however,  inseparably  conQecled 
with  the  name  of  Samuel  (q.v.),  the  last  of  the 
Judges,  who  exercised  also  the  functions  of  priest 
and  prophet.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  kingdom  was  the  oppression  by 
the  Philistines.  The  hope  of  relief  from  this  distress 
was  realized  under  Saul  (q.v.),  who»  however,  soon 
regardcil  himself  as  sovereign  and  not  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  sole  king,  Yahweh.  This  led  to  the 
announcement  of  his  rejection  through  Samuel, 
followed  quickly  by  his  melancholia  and  his  defeat 
and  death  at  Gilboa.  Before  his  death  hts  successor 
had  been  chosen  in  the  person  of  David  (q.v.), 
son  of  Jesse,  of  Bethlehem  of  Judah,  who  had 
achieved  prominence  as  a  lejufer  in  war  and  had 
aroused  Sawr«  jealousy^  hatred,  and  persecution. 
After  the  death  of  Saul  David  was  for  seven  and  a 
half  jrears  king  in  Hebron  over  Judah,  while  Ish- 
bosheth  (q.v.)  reigned  in  Mahanaim  across  the 
Jordan  over  the  northern  tribes.  After  the  violent 
death  of  Ishbosheth  David  became  king  over  the 
united  tribes,  and  fixed  his  residence  finally  in  Jeru- 
salem, then  newly  captured.  His  leadership  in  war 
and  peace  brought  the  kingdom  to  its  highest  point 
of  prosperity.  His  spiritual  and  religious  signif- 
icance was  also  great,  characterised  as  it  was  by 
complete  concord  between  king  and  prophet;  and 
no  less  marked  was  hia  influence  upon  the  cult  us 
through  his  placing  of  the  ark  in  the  capital,  through 
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his  servioe  to  the  ritual  of  song,  as  well  as  his 
lealous  devotion  to  Yahweh.  His  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Solomon  (q.v.)»  built  in  Jerusalem  the 
temple,  which  became  more  and  more  the  cultio 
center  for  the  entire  land,  in  spite  of  its  temporary 
destruction.  His  reign,  imlike  that  of  his  father's, 
was  one  of  peace;  yet  the  very  fact  that  the  land 
was  unassailed  by  external  foes,  together  with  the 
jealousy  of  the  northern  tribes  at  being  ruled  by  a 
Judahite,  prepared  the  way  for  the  division  of  the 
kingdom,  which  was  supported  by  the  prophetic 
leaders,  swajred  in  part  by  Solomon's  acquiescence 
in  the  practise  of  heathen  rites  introduced  by  the 
princesses  whom  he  had  made  his  wives. 

After  the  death  of  Solomon  the  larger  part  of  the 

nation  revolted  from  the  Davidic  dynasty  and  set 

up  the   Ephraimite  Jeroboam   (q.v.) 

Bl^lkl  **  ^^^'  while  to  Rehoboam  (q.v.), 
Xinffdom.  Solomon's  son,  only  the  southern  part 
remained  true  with  the  capital,  to 
which  adhered  Judah,  part  of  Benjamin,  remains 
of  Simeon,  and  Dan,  and  most  of  the  Levites.  A 
hostility  began  between  the  two  kingdoms  which 
resulted  in  mutual  weakening  and  in  consequent 
inability  to  resist  external  powers  such  as  Syria 
and  Assyria.  The  division  was  also  religiously  dis- 
astrous. In  order  to  wean  the  people  from  Jeru- 
salem and  its  sanctuary,  Jerolx^m  set  up  golden 
calves  (see  Calf,  the  Golden)  as  images  of  Yah- 
weh at  Dan  and  Bethel  and  in  this  way  reintroduced 
the  principle  of  religious  syncretism  into  the  worship 
of  Yahweh.  Nevertheless  the  prophets  remained  a 
powerful  agency  in  the  Ephraimitic  kingdom. 
Politically  the  situation  there  was  lamentable. 
Dynasty  succeeded  dynasty  in  rapid  succession, 
and  the  revolutionary  principle  was  often  in  evi- 
dence in  the  further  history.  The  dynasty  of  Jero- 
boam (q.v.)  had  but  two  generations,  as  had  that 
of  the  next  founded  by  the  usurper  Baasha  (q.v.); 
Zimri  (q.v.)  reigned  but  seven  days,  and  was  over- 
thrown by  Omri  (q.v.),  whose  name  became  so  cele- 
brated that  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  Israel  was 
long  known  as  the  "  land  of  Omri."  Omri  made 
Samaria  (q.v.)  the  permanent  capital,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Ahab  (q.v.),  a  king  successful 
in  his  external  relations,  but  swayed  at  home  by 
his  consort,  Jezebel  (q.v.),  whose  unremitting  efforts 
to  subvert  the  Yahweh  cult  for  that  of  Baal  were 
opposed  by  Elijah  (q.v.).  The  reigns  of  Ahab's 
sons,  Ahaziah  and  Joram  (qq.v.),  brought  the 
dynasty  to  an  end.  The  period  of  the  Omri  dynasty 
was  one  of  peace  and  alliance  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  cemented  by  marriage  between  the  two 
houses  in  the  persons  of  Athaliah,  daughter  of 
Jezebel,  and  Ahab  and  Joram  (q.v.)  of  Judah.  In 
the  meantime  the  southern  kingdom  under  Reho- 
boam had  suffered  severely  under  a  campaign  of 
Shishak  of  Egypt,  but  under  his  grandson,  Asa 
(q.v.),  and  his  great-grandson,  Jehoshaphat  (q.v.), 
its  prestige  was  recovered.  The  alliance  between 
the  two  houses  almost  resulted  in  the  extinction  of 
the  Davidic  dynasty  through  the  massacre  by 
Athaliah,  from  which  only  Joash  (q.v.)  of  the  seed 
royal  escaped.  Under  Joram,  father  of  Joash,  Edom, 
the  one  vassal  people  remaining  to  Judah  from 
the  united  kingdom,  had  secured  its  independence. 


In  the  northern  kingdom  judgment  came  upon  the 
dynasty  of  Omri  through  Jehu  (q.v.),  who,  with 
frightful  slaughter,  established  a  new  dynasty  in 
Samaria.  Jehu  and  his  son  and  successor,  Jehoahaz 
(q.v.),  were,  however,  vassals  of  the  Syrians. 
Under  Jehu's  grandson,  Joash  (q.v.),  this  vassalage 
was  broken  and  Judah  was  reduced  to  a  tributary 
position  under  Amaziah  (q.v.),  son  of  Joash  of 
Judah.  Jeroboam  II.  (q.v.),  the  fourth  of  Jehu's 
dynasty,  raised  the  kingdom  to  an  unexampled 
height  of  prosperity,  quickly  lost  under  his  suc- 
cessor, Zachariah  (q.v.).  Jeroboam  reestablished 
the  early  bounds  of  the  kingdom  by  bringing  the 
Moabitee  and  part  of  the  Syrian  territory  imder 
Israelitic  dominion.  This  was  the  period  of  the 
prophets  Amos,  Hosea,  and  Jonah  the  son  of 
Amittai  (qq.v.),  who  showed  the  contrast  between 
the  apparent  prosperity  and  the  internal  decay  of 
the  kingdom.  The  Assyrians  had  been  battering 
at  Syria  and  had  already  come  into  close  relations 
with  Israel  Ahab  had  fought  against  Assyria  at 
Karkar,  Jehu  had  paid  costly  tribute  in  842  B.C.; 
but  Tiglath-Pileser  III.  (see  Asstria,  VI.,  3,  |  9) 
had  subjected  to  his  power  the  country  up  to  the 
Mediterranean  coast;  Jehu's  dynasty  ended  with 
Zachariah,  who  was  slain  by  Shallum,  and  he  in 
turn  was  killed  by  Menahem  (q.v.)  after  a  reign  of 
one  month.  Menahem  reigned  five  years,  a  vassal 
of  Tiglath-Pileser;  his  son  Pekahiah  (q.v.)  was 
slain  by  the  usurper  Pekah  (q.v.),  whose  combina- 
tion with  Syria  against  Judah  was  aimed  against 
Assyria,  and  led  to  the  final  catastrophe  under  his 
successor,  Hoshea  (q.v.).  In  Judah  the  calamity 
sustained  under  Ainaziah  was  gradually  foigotten 
during  the  long  reign  of  Usziah  (q.v.),  whose  general- 
ship secured  the  subjection  of  the  Edomites,  Moab- 
ites,  and  Ammonites,  while  the  northern  kingdom 
declined.  Whether  the  Azriyahu  of  Yaudi  ("  Ju- 
dah ")  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser  as  at  the  head  of  an  anti- Assyrian  combina- 
tion is  to  be  identified  with  this  king  or  with  the 
king  of  a  North-Syrian  Yaudi  is  still  debated.  Uz- 
ziah  directed  well  the  inner  fortunes  of  the  state, 
patronizing  agriculture  and  grazing.  The  Chronicler 
ascribes  his  leprosy  to  an  invasion  of  priestly  rights; 
in  consequence  of  this  disease  his  son  Jotham  (q.v.) 
ruled  long  as  regent  before  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  In  the  time  of  Jotham's  successor,  Ahaz 
(q.v.),  occurred  the  alliance  of  Israel  and  Syria 
against  Judah,  referred  to  above;  and  the  situation 
was  complicated  by  a  hostile  combination  of  Edom- 
ites and  Philistines.  But  Ahaz  was  relieved  by  the 
successes  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  whose  campaigns  were 
directed  against  Judah's  foes.  The  Assyrian  beset 
Samaria,  which  Saigon  finally  took,  carrying  27,000 
of  its  inhabitants  into  captivity,  leaving  Judah  to 
survive  for  135  years. 

The  successor  of  Ahaz  to  the  throne  of  Judah  was 
Hezekiah  (q.v.),  a  vassal  of  Assyria,  but  most  rest- 
less in  that  relation,  who  was  saved 
from  the  vengeance  of  Sennacherib  in 
a  way  regarded  as  miraculous.  His 
son,  Manasseh  (q.v.),  was  strongly  dia- 
posed  toward  heathenism,  persecuting  the  adher- 
ents of  the  Yahweh  religion.  This  policy  was  con- 
tinued under  his  son  Ammon  (q.v.),  but  reversed 
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under  hii  seccrod  successor,  Josiah  (q  v.),  who,  with 
^  earnestness,  reintroduced  the  Mosaic  faith  and 
cultiis.  Joskh's  untimely  death,  caused  by  his  con- 
fronting the  Egyptian  Nccho  at  Mc^iddo,  was  a  most 
serious  blow  to  the  welfare  of  Judah.  HiB  son  Jeho- 
ahaj  (q.v.)  was  removed  from  the  lliroiie  by  Necho 
after  the  latter*s  return  from  the  East  three  months 
later,  and  Jehoiakim,  his  elder  brother,  was  pyt  in 
hiB  place,  Jehotakim  (q.v.)  became  tributary  to  the 
BabyloDians,  but  revolted  after  three  years,  an  of- 
fense which  was  expiated  after  Ms  death  by  hia 
son*  Jehoiachin  (q.v.),  whom,  after  a  reign  of  three 
months,  Nebuchadrezzar  took  prisoner  and  carried 
to  Babylon  with  the  noblest  of  the  land*  The  Baby- 
lofiiaofi  placed  upon  the  throne  a  third  son  of  Josiah, 
who  assumed  the  name  Zedekiah  (q.v.);  he,  in  the 
ninth  year  of  hin  reign,  conspired  in  alliance  with 
the  Pharaoh  Hophra  to  throw  off  the  Babylonian 
yoke,  in  this  going  counter  to  the  advice  of  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel  and  thereby  challenging  the  might  of 
the  Euphrates  kingdom.  The  Babylonians  invested 
Jerusalem  after  defeating  a  force  of  E^'-ptians  sent 
to  break  the  siege,  captured  the  city  in  586  B.C., 
destroj-ed  the  temple  and  the  city^s  defenses,  vis- 
ited with  punishmeni  the  leaders  of  the  people,  and 
carried  away  into  captivity  all  whose  sociiil  rank 
exposed  them  to  possibilities  of  leadership.  Geda- 
liah  (q.v,)  was  made  governor  and  took  up  hia  resi- 
dence in  Mixpah,  where  the  remnant  of  the  people 
gathered  about  him,  and  where  he  soon  became 
the  victim  of  assassination «  Many  of  the  remaining 
people  fled  into  Egypt,  taking  with  them  against 
his  will  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  Jerusalem  lay  in 
ruins,  large  parte  of  the  territory  of  Judea  passetl 
into  the  possession  of  the  Edomites,  and  the  future 
and  promiae  of  Israel  for  the  next  fifty  years  was 
m  the  exiles  in  Babylon. 

The  exiles  were  settled  in  Babylonia  along  the 

Chebaf  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nippur  (see  Baby- 

^   _.  LONIA,  IV.,  }  9),  where  they  possessed 


Ba^o. 


their  own  houses  and  lands  and  a  cer- 


tain degree  of  autonomy.  The  only 
basis  for  a  history  of  the  exilic  period  and  the  life 
of  that  time  is  in  the  books  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
and  Deutero- Isaiah,  which  last  originated  in  the 
last  thirtl  of  the  exile.  Part  of  the  people  relapsed 
ioio  idolatry.  But  for  the  rest,  in  their  enforced 
abstinence  from  participation  in  the  religious  or- 
dinances of  the  sanctuary,  the  spiritual  significance 
of  such  observances  as  the  Sabbath  rest,  and  the 
ofdlnaooes  regarding  food  and  circumcision  became 
deepened  as  being  signs  of  their  distinction  as  the 
people  of  God.  The  very  nearness  of  heathenism 
refteUeri  many  of  the  Jews,  as  there  was  borne  in 
ypou  them  the  fact  that  their  o^^  experiences  were 
tbe  expmsion  of  a  long-deferred  judgment  for  this 
m,  Tliere  was  also  impressed  upon  the  nation  the 
idea  of  its  mission  in  the  world  as  a  mediator  between 
God  and  the  nations. 

About  fifty  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jeruaa- 
lem  ifae  Babylonian  empire  came  into  the  hands  of 
Cjr%m.  Babylon  was  taken  in  539,  and  in  that  year 
tb»  MfW9  feceived  from  the  victor  permission  toTre- 
tom.  Of  this  permission  42,360  males,  with  their 
famiUas,  availed  themselves  under  the  leadership 
of  ShiitihatiarwZenibbabel  (the  identity  of  Shesh- 


bazsar  and  Zerubbabel  is  still  debated)  and  the 
high  priest  Joshua,  and  reached  Jerusalem  probably 
1  ri  Th  ^  ^*^'  '^^^y  settled  in  Jerusalem  and 
Persian  ^°  *^^  outlying  cities,  set  up  the  altar 
Period.  ^^  burnt  offerings,  and  made  prepara- 
tions to  rebuild  the  temple.  Owing^ 
however,  to  the  opposition  of  the  Samaritans,  who 
pbced  all  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  to  the  necessity 
of  securing  means  of  subsistence,  the  reconstruction 
of  the  temple  was  deferred  till  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Darius,  in  the  years  520-516  B.C.,  and 
was  accompliahed  then  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah.  The  report  of  the 
return  in  538  has  tieen  seriously  questioned,  and  the 
thesis  advanced  that  Zcrubbabel  was  never  in  exile, 
and  that  the  temple  was  rebuilt  by  the  Jews  who 
had  remained  in  Palestine;  but  these  hypotheses 
are  based  on  arbitrary  constructions  which  fall  on 
examination.  For  the  period  516^58  no  reports 
have  been  transmitted,  except  that  the  narrative 
of  the  Book  of  Esther  (q^w)  refers  to  the  time  of 
Xerxes,  In  458  b.c.  under  Artaxerxes  I.  the  con- 
dition of  the  colony  at  Jerusalem  was  miserable 
and  the  maintenance  of  its  religious  distinction  en- 
dangered. Then  the  scribe  Ezra  {q.v.)  led  back 
to  Judea  a  new  company  of  exiles  consisting  of 
1,500  malejs  with  their  families.  He  was  empowered 
by  royal  firman  to  put  into  practise  the  require- 
ments of  the  Mosaic  law,  but  entire  success  in  this 
direction  was  attained  onJy  when,  in  445-444  B.C., 
Nehemiah  (q.v.)  came  to  his  support,  clothed  with 
the  authority  of  the  governorship.  Nehemiah  re- 
established the  defen.ses  of  Jerusalem  by  having 
the  wails  of  the  city  repaired,  notwittiatanding  the 
opposition  of  the  Samaritans,  and  then  assisted 
Ezra  in  the  purification  of  the  community  by 
causing  the  dismission  of  the  heathen  wives  and 
requiring  the  observance  of  the  entire  Mosaic  law. 
After  a  residence  of  twelve  years  Nehemiah  re- 
turned to  the  Persian  court,  but  in  a  later  visit  to 
Jerusalem  found  it  necessary  to  employ  stem 
measures  for  the  presen.'ation  of  the  Mosaic  institu- 
tions, expelling  from  the  community  a  grandson 
of  the  high  priest  who  had  married  a  daughter  of 
the  Samaritan  noble  Sanballat  (q.v.).  According 
to  Josephufl  (Ani.  XL,  viii.  2  sqq,)^  this  priest, 
with  the  help  of  hia  father-in-law,  established  th© 
sanctuary  of  the  Samaritans  on  Mount  Geriiim 
and  set  in  order  its  priesthood;  but  Josephus  con- 
fused these  events  with  others  which  occurred  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Undoubtedly  at 
that  time  the  Samaritans  received  from  the  Jews 
the  Pentateuch,  which  constitutes  their  Scriptures. 
Of  the  last  ten  years  of  the  Persian  period  no  trust- 
worthy reports  have  come  do^-n.  There  are  state- 
ments that  Artaxerxes  III.  Ochus  ordered  a  deporta- 
tion of  Jews  to  Hyrcania,  on  the  south  shore  of  the 
Caspian,  because  they  were  involved  in  a  rebellion 
of  Phenicians  and  Cypriotes  against  the  Fersians. 
On  this  occasion  the  Persian  General  Bagoses  pushed 
into  the  temple,  and  Josephus  reports  (Ant.  XI., 
vii.  I)  that  he  substituted  Jesus  (Joshua)  as  high 
priest  for  his  brother  John.  The  political  impor- 
tance of  the  high  priest  originated  in  that  period. 

With  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  empire  by 
Alexander  the  Great  a  new  period  began  for  Judea. 
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Alexander's  attitude  toward  the  Jews  was  friendly. 
But  when,  after  the  conqueror's  death,  his  empire 
was  divided,  Judea,  lying  between  the 
Or^L  ^""^^^"^  ^^  *^  contending  Ptolemies 
Period  ^^^  ^^  Seleucidae,  was  a  continual 
sufferer  by  the  conflict.  At  first 
Judea  came  into  the  power  of  the  Ptolemies. 
Josephus  reports  that  Ptolemy  Lagus  violated  the 
Sabbath,  captured  Jerusalem,  and  carried  captive 
to  Egypt  a  large  number  of  Jews  from  Jerusalem 
and  Galilee  (Ajnon,  i.  22;  ArU,  XII.,  i.,  XIII., 
xii.  4).  Hecataeus  says  that  later  this  Ptolemy  was 
so  friendly  toward  the  Jews  that  many  of  them  of 
their  own  accord  went  to  Egypt  and  settled  there, 
particularly  in  Alexandria.  Judea  still'  remained 
the  object  of  strife  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  and 
came  finally  into  the  power  of  Syria  imder  Anti- 
ochus  III.  the  Great,  by  his  victory  over  Scopus 
near  Paneas.  Of  Seleucus  Philopator,  son  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  it  is  reported  that  his  general, 
Heliodorus,  entered  the  temple  to  plunder  it  and 
was  prevented  by  a  miraculous  vision.  The  suc- 
cession of  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  to  the  throne 
of  Syria  (175  B.C.)  was  of  especial  moment  to  the 
Jews.  During  the  changes  which  had  befallen  the 
political  possession  of  Palestine,  Jewish  independ- 
ence being  entirely  lost,  the  chief  concern  of  the  Jews 
was  their  religious  freedom.  But  contact  with  Greek 
civilization  and  the  attempts  of  the  leaders  to  make 
capital  out  of  the  quarrels  of  the  overlords,  as  well 
as  the  building  up  in  the  land  of  centers  of  Greek 
life  through  settlement  there  of  Greek  colonies,  intro- 
duced the  spirit  of  Hellenism  and  caused  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  party  among  the  Jews  favorable  to 
Greek  civilization,  receiving  therefore  the  support 
of  the  overlords.  Opposed  to  this  Hellenistic  party 
was  the  party  of  the  Hasideans,  committed  to  the 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  ordinances,  and  to  the 
condemnation  of  Hellenism.  Into  the  contest 
between  these  two  parties  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
intruded  by  his  brutal  attack  on  the  sanctuary, 
168  B.C.,  as  well  as  by  his  assault  upon  the  religious 
observances  of  the  Jews  and  his  edict  against  the 
Sabbath  and  circumcision.  His  anger  on  account 
of  the  failure  of  his  expedition  against  Egypt  he 
vented  in  this  way  upon  the  Jews,  and  he  thus 
became  the  antetype  of  the  New-Testament  Anti- 
christ. Severe  persecution  followed,  in  the  course 
of  which  many  Jews  abandoned  their  religion. 

A  turn  in  affairs  was  given  in  the  year  167  b.g 
in  the  resistance  offered  by  the  priest  Mattathias 

12.  The  o^  Modein,  supported  by  his  sons. 
Maooabean  Rebellion  against  Syria  broke  out,  led 

and  Bo-     by  Judas,  son  of  Mattathias,  who  won 

man  Pe-  many  victories  over  Syrian  troops, 
'**><^'  restored  the  service  of  the  temple,  and 
died  a  hero's  death.  The  strife  was  carried  on  by 
the  brothers  of  Judas,  one  of  whom,  Simon,  gained 
the  position  of  high  priest  and  prince  by  choice 
of  the  people  and  recognition  by  the  Syrians.  Until 
the  time  of  Simon's  son,  John  Hyrcanus,  the  Macca- 
bees and  the  Hasideans  were  of  the  same  party 
and,  indeed,  bore  the  same  name  (see  Hasmoneans). 
They  were  the  predecessors  of  the  Pharisees  (see 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees).  John  broke  with  the 
orthodox  party  and  connected  himself  with  the 


Sadducees.  After  his  death  his  family  became  in- 
volved in  quarrels  over  the  succession  and  lost  its 
preeminent  position,  and  against  his  son  Alexander 
Jannaeus  (104-78  B.C.)  the  Pharisees  sought  Syrian 
help.  In  the  strife  that  ensued  upon  his  death, 
caused  by  attempts  to  gain  the  succession,  the 
Romans  obtained  entrance,  and  Pompey  captured 
Jerusalem  after  a  three  months'  si^ge.  Herod,  son 
of  the  Idumean  Antipater,  was  made  king  by 
the  Roman  senate  in  39  B.C.,  and  established  him- 
self by  the  help  of  the  Roman  legions  in  37  b.c. 
He  sought  to  conciliate  the  Jews,  particuhirly  by 
his  magnificent  restoration  of  the  temple.  After 
the  death  of  this  talented  but  oonscienoeless  tyrant, 
his  kingdom  was  divided  between  his  sons  Archelaus, 
Antipas,  and  Philip.  The  first,  to  whom  Judea  had 
fallen,  was  soon  deposed  by  the  Romans  (6  a.d.), 
and  government  by  Roman  procurators  was  insti- 
tuted with  capital  at  Gaesarea.  The  procurators 
appointed  by  the  Romans  had  no  appreciation  of 
Jewish  characteristics,  and  constant  iU-feeling  was 
aroused  over  religious  matters.  The  best  known  of 
these  officers  is  Pontius  Pilate  (2&-36  a.d.),  whose 
conduct  caused  many  conflicts  with  the  people  and 
whose  unstable  character  is  revealed  in  the  story 
of  the  trial  of  Jesus  (see  Pilate,  Pontiub).  The 
opposition  between  the  suppressed  theocratic  con- 
sciousness of  the  Jews  and  the  claims  of  the  Caesara 
grew  ever  sharper  imtil  the  final  conflict.  Open  rup- 
ture was  almost  provoked  in  the  year  40  a.d.  by  the 
order  of  Caligula  to  have  his  image  set  up  in  the 
temple,  a  crisis  that  was  passed  only  by  the  inter- 
cession of  Agrippa  I.  at  Rome.  To  this  end  Agrippa 
was  given  the  realm  which  had  been  Herod's,  and 
his  favor  to  the  Jews  appears  in  his  attitude  toward 
the  Christians  (see  Herod  and  his  Family).  The 
situation  of  the  Jews  became  more  difficult  under 
Felix  and  Festus,  still  harder  under  Albinus,  and 
the  rebellion  came  to  a  head  under  Gessius  Florus. 
The  Zealots  seized  the  temple  and  fortified  them- 
selves there;  Agrippa  II.,  who  had  succeeded  to  a 
lesser  area  of  sovereignty  than  Agrippa  I.  controlled, 
did  not  suppress  the  insurrection.  In  a  battle  near 
Beth-horon  a  Roman  force  was  nearly  annihilated. 
This  victory  inflamed  the  whole  coimtry.  But  the 
Romans  b^gan  to  press  in,  and  under  Vespasian 
they  conquered  Peraea  in  68  a.d.,  while  internal 
strife  divided  the  Jews  between  the  Zealots  and  the 
moderates.  In  the  year  70,  a  few  days  before  the 
Passover,  Titus  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem and  assailed  it  from  the  north.  In  fourteen 
days  the  outer  wall  was  taken,  and,  a  few  dajrs 
after,  the  second,  while  the  innermost  and  strongest 
afforded  means  of  greater  resistance.  Famine  seised 
the  defenders,  but  in  spite  both  of  the  mild  proposals 
of  Titus  for  the  surrender  of  the  city  and  his  stem 
exhibitions  of  punishment  that  must  ensue,  the 
defense  was  maintained.  The  people  still  hoped  for 
such  deliverance  from  God  as  their  history  recorded 
as  having  occurred  in  earlier  times.  The  temple 
was  the  last  stronghold.  When  it  was  taken,  Titus 
would  have  preserved  it  at  the  request  of  Josephus, 
but  his  intention  was  frustrated  by  the  unguarded 
act  of  a  soldier  who  applied  the  torch.  After  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  resistance  was  still  offered  at  a  few 
fortresses,  such  as  Herodeum  near  Tekoa,  Machaerua 
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ACroea  the  Jordan,  sdU  Masadu.  west  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
But  from  that  lime  tht?  Jews  have  had  to  Hve  with- 
out country,  fianctuary,  and  nationality. 

C.  VON  Orelll 
IL  Post-Biblical  Eistorj.^L  Qeneral  Survey: 
With  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  the  Jewish  nation  lost 
the  remains  of  it«  indepenrlence  und  all  control  over 
its  external  destiny,  while  it  became  dependent 
upon  the  peoples  among  whom  it  lived.  It  never- 
ibeleas  had  received  such  a  development  of  Bpirituah 
socialtand  religious  life  as  had  differentiated  it  from 
the  other  nations  with  which  its  lot  was  from  ttiat 
time  east  and  had  made  absorption  into  them  an 
impossibility.  Contsequently  the  Jewish  people 
haa  had  for  1,900  years  its  own  inner  history,  which 
hmA  not  been  without  influence  upon  the  world  at 
lar;^.  Externally  and  internally  this  historj^  divides 
into  three  periods:  (1)  From  the  fall  of  Jerumlem 
to  the  Mohammedan  conquest  and  the  emergence 
6t  the  Teutons;  (2)  to  the  French  Revolution;  (3) 
to  the  present.  In  the  first  of  these  periods  the  Jews 
built  about  themselves  a  spiritual  wall  within  which 
they  protected  and  developed  their  peculiar  and 
individual  bent.  Abandoning  all  claim.H  ujKjn  the 
outer  worlds  they  busied  themselves  with  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Talmud,  the  citadel  of  their  spirit- 
ual life,  the  treasury  of  their  thought^  the  basis  of 
ihe  ph3nBical  and  spiritual  laws  of  their  existence. 
When  their  individuality  had  thus  been  fixed  in 
eoduring  form,  they  could  without  danger  to  their 
peculiar  gejiius  participate  in  the  life  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  so  far  as  thb  was  permitted  to  them. 
In  the  second  period  this  participation  was  very 
liimted,  confined  chiefly  to  the  exercise  of  the  func- 
tions of  commerce  and  of  the  privileges  of  middle- 
Boen  between  the  Orient  and  Occident.  They  also 
exercised  a  decided  influence  upon  culture  and  medi- 
ated between  Greek  learning  and  philosophy  and  the 
Arabic  and  between  the  Arabs  and  the  West,  and  go 
contributed  to  learning  of  the  scholastic  type,  pro- 
ducing a  monistic  type  of  thought  best  illustrated 
hj  Spinosa,  With  the  French  Revolution  began 
ibe  gradual  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  in  which 
Ihey  gained  political  equality  wnth  Christians,  lo^t 
the  quality  of  separativeness,  acquired  eminence  in 
the  world  of  wealth  and  of  letters,  but  at  the  ex- 
peam  of  that  intensity  of  religious  life  which  had 
diftloguisfaed  them  through  the  centuries.  Against 
tluB  there  came  late  in  the  nineteenth  century  a 
reaction  which  took  the  form  of  Zionism  (q.v.),  one 
ol  the  purposes  of  which  is  the  uni6cation  of  the 
oation  through  the  erection  of  a  Je^'ish  stale  in 
PlUestine.  The  present  century  finds  among  the 
Jews  a  social  excitement  and  a  spiritual  ferment 
such  as  it  has  not  know^i  since  tlie  destruction  of 
J^^isalem. 

2.  Th«  Early  Period;  The  Jewish  war  left  Judea 

n,  waste  and  its  Jewish  inhabitants  despoiled.    Ves- 

pasian  took  the  land  as  his  personal 

V.  Condi-  ^jon^^[n^  from  which  he  bestowed  es- 

thmWa^'    ^**^^  upon  his  friends;  he  settled  800 

/abneli**    vet^t^w*  i»  the  neighborhood  of  Jeru- 

salem,  and  compelled  those  Jews  who 

wUted  to  remain  in  the  country  to  purcliase  their 

holHags  from  tlie  conqueror.    The  Jews  who  had 

previously  been  domiciled  in  other  lands  became 


the  real  strength  of  those  nations.  They  were  in 
greatest  force  in  Egj'pt,  especially  in  Alexandria; 
but  they  were  scattered  elsewhere  from  India  west- 
ward ^  and  no  considerable  city  was  without  its 
Jewish  community  and  its  synagogue.  In  Rome 
there  were  at  least  8,000  Jews  with  their  own  quarter 
of  the  city;  Jewish  merchants  followed  the  iegions, 
while  the  Flermiian  family  had  a  recognized  place 
at  court,  and  Jews  under  the  empire  had  special 
exemption  and  position.  With  the  destrxiction  of 
JerusiUem  the  Jews  had  lost  their  unifying  ctmter. 
But  by  his  fiight  to  the  camp  of  the  Romans  and  his 
prediction  to  Vespasian  of  elevation  to  the  throne, 
Rabbi  Johanan  ben  Zakkai  (cf*  JE,  viu  214  sqcj.) 
liad  gained  the  emperor^s  favor  and  a  promise  to 
grant  any  request  the  rabbi  might  make.  The  latter 
asked  permission  to  establish  a  school  of  Jewish  law, 
and  when  thi,s  was  given,  settled  at  Jabneh  or  Jam* 
nia,  a  little  city  near  the  coast  south  of  Joppa.  Un- 
der the  care  of  the  institution  there  erected  came 
the  settlement  of  many  matters  formerly  in  charge 
of  the  Sanhedrin,  including  the  Jewish  calendar. 
Hence  arose  the  tradition  that  Rabbi  Johanan 
transferred  the  Sanhedrin  to  Jabneh.  While  it  had 
not  been  his  purpose  to  create  a  new  center  of 
Judaism,  the  gathering  of  scholars  there  and  the 
study  of  the  law  had  this  effect,  and  so  made  poeeible 
the  continued  survival  of  the  Jewish  spirit.  Jews 
from  abroad  sent  their  sons  for  the  study  of  the  law, 
while  the  teachers  gave  their  pronouncement  upon 
matters  of  importance  for  all  their  coreligionists. 
Uvm  was  developed  the  tratiition  of  the  law,  as  di* 
vided  into  Halaclm  and  Haggada  (see  Midrash), 
out  of  which  came  a  definite  and  characteristic  set  of 
views  which  stamps  the  Jewish  learning  with  what 
may  be  called  a  Tahnudic  type  as  opposed  to  the 
Biblical  type  of  post'-exilic  and  pre-Christian  Juda* 
i.sm.  This  is  the  third  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  Jewish  spirit,  the  first  being  what  may  be  termed 
the  pre- Biblical.  In  this  stage  the  four  generations  to 
the  close  of  the  Mishna  are  known  as  Tanaim^  the  five 
to  the  close  of  the  Talmud  as  Amoraim,  both  classes 
influential  upon  all  succeeding  Judaism^  guarding 
as  they  did  Judaic  orthodoxy.  Among  the  Tanaim 
two  men  were  of  eminent  importance,  Gamaliel  the 
younger  (cf.  JE,  v.  560  sqq.),  and  Akiba  (q.v.). 
The  first  stood  for  the  inlluence  of  HiIIeFa  inter- 
pretation of  the  law^  for  the  decision  of  legal  matters 
by  a  majority  of  authorities,  and  for  Jabneh  as  the 
continued  center  of  official  Judaism,  Rabbi  Akiba 's 
fame  Tests  not  merely  upon  his  collection  of  the 
Halachoth,  but  upon  his  new  method  of  using  the 
literal  and  minute  elements  of  Scripture  as  a  basis 
of  legal  formulas.  Under  Garoahel  the  estrange- 
ment between  Jews  and  Christians  became  Bnal 
and  complete. 

Judaism  meanwhile  gained  ever  a  stronger  in- 
fluence, and  proselytes  of  eminence  in  the  heathen 
w^orld  adopted  the  Jewish  religion. 
^V5?f-^"*  This  aroused  Domitian'a  distrust,  and 
he  had  the  Jewish  law  examined  to 
discover  whether  it  were  a  danger  to 
the  state.  Under  Trajan  this  distrust  became 
greater  because  of  the  practicjil  aid  given  by  Jews 
to  the  Parthians,  and  victory  over  these  was  recog- 
nized, even  in  inscriptions  on  coins,  as  a  new  victory 
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over  the  Jews.  But  the  victory  over  the  Jews  of 
the  Orient  was  fearfully  avenged  upon  both  Romans 
and  Greeks  in  a  rising  of  the  Jews  of  the  Occident. 
The  imperial  legions  were  exterminated,  and  in 
CypruB  alone  240,000  Greeks  were  said  to  have  been 
slaughtered.  Trajan  called  in  the  aid  of  his  best 
generals  to  suppress  the  insurrection,  and  severe 
vengeance  was  taken  on  the  Jews  of  Mediterranean 
lands,  while  the  beautiful  synagogue  in  Alexandria 
was  completely  destroyed.  But  in  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor  a  new  revolt  was  raised,  and  the  fanaticism 
of  the  Jewish  spirit,  fanned  by  the  Messianic  hope 
centered  in  Bar  Eokba,  made  necessary  the  sending 
of  Trajan's  most  capable  general,  Julius  Severus, 
from  Britain  to  Palestine.  This  was  the  last  im- 
portant attempt  of  the  Jews  to  establish  a  Messianic 
kingdom  by  force  of  arms;  thenceforth  they  looked 
for  it  to  come  only  by  special  divine  interposition. 
The  site  of  Jerusalem  was  given  to  the  plow,  and 
in  134  a  Roman  colony,  Aelia  Capitolina,  was 
founded  to  the  north  of  the  old  city.  Another 
revolt  among  the  Jews  was  suppressed  in  135.  A 
poll  tax  was  levied,  and  circumcision  and  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath  were  forbidden.  By  these 
means  the  possibilities  of  political  danger  from  the 
Jews  were  so  thoroughly  eliminated  by  the  time  of 
Antoninus  Pius  that  he  abolished  the  severe  restric- 
tions, and  their  renewal  imder  Marcus  Aurelius 
was  caused  not  by  political  conditions,  but  by  relig- 
ious intolerance.  The  Jews  themselves  recognized 
that  their  political  importance  was  a  thing  of  the 
past  and  that  all  which  remained  was  their  com- 
mimity  in  matters  of  religion. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  century  the  Sanhedrin 
lost  its  eminence,  and  the  decisions  of  Rabbi  Juda 
.  ben  Simon  were  recognized  as  authori- 

th^Iby-  ^^*^®-  ^®  established  as  finally  de- 
lonlan  '  ®^'^®  ^^®  Mishna  of  Rabbi  Akiba, 
Bohool.  ^^^  other  collections  were  pronounced 
devoid  of  authority.  At  this  time,  it  is 
probable,  the  Mishna  ceased  to  be  oral  and  was 
conmiitted  to  writing.  Since  all  national,  political, 
and  judicial  rights  had  ceased,  the  law  had  in  part 
only  an  ideal  value  as  fashioning  the  inner  life  and 
conceptions  of  Jews.  With  the  compilation  of  the 
Mishna  Palestinian  Judaism  had  exhausted  itself, 
and  the  scholastic  center  shifted  to  Babylon  in  the 
production  of  the  Gemara  or  the  Talmud  proper  by 
the  school  of  the  Amoraim.  What  the  Mishna  is  to 
the  Bible  the  Gemara  is  to  the  Mishna — a  continuous 
refinement  of  the  law,  binding  Judaism  within  ever 
tightening  chains.  The  first  Amoraim  were  Pales- 
tinians, the  most  eminent  among  them  Rabbi  Juda 
the  younger.  He  transferred  the  seat  of  the  school 
to  Tiberias,  where,  under  the  favor  of  Alexander 
Severus,  something  of  splendor  appeared.  Rela- 
tions between  Jews  and  Romans  became  not  merely 
friendly,  but  intimate,  and  laxity  in  following 
Judaic  practises  was  the  natural  result.  Diuing 
this  period  Babylon  was  coming  into  greater  sig- 
nificance for  the  Jews,  and  was  even  called  "  the 
land  of  Israel."  The  head  of  the  Babylonian  Jews 
was  an  officer  under  the  Parthian  government, 
fourth  in  rank  after  the  king,  and  a  descendant  of 
the  Davidic  line.  His  power,  however,  was  tem- 
poral,   not   as   yet   spiritual.     Rabbi   Abba   Rab 


brought  the  Mishna  from  Palestine  and  founded  a 
school  at  Babylon  which  soon  had  1,200  students. 
His  friend  Mar  Samuel  first  enunciated  the  maxim 
which  became  authoritative  for  Jews — "  the  law 
of  the  state  is  valid.''  During  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander Severus  the  neo-Persian  kingdom  of  the 
Sassanides  was  established,  and  this,  in  its  zeal  for 
Zoroastrianism,  excluded  Jews  from  office  and 
introduced  certain  restrictions  to  be  followed  on 
Zoroastrian  festivals.  These  restrictions  did  not 
continue  long,  and  until  Constantine's  time  the 
Jews  had  peace.  Constantine's  edict  of  toleration 
(312  A.D.)  included  the  Jews  also,  but  later  his 
policy  changed  and  proselyting  was  forbidden  as 
well  as  the  circumcision  of  slaves  of  Jews.  In  this 
Jews  saw  the  approach  of  Messianic  times,  for  it 
had  long  been  said  that  "  the  Messiah  will  not  come 
till  the  Roman  empire  is  Christian."  But  Rabbi 
Hillel  the  younger  declared  that  Israel  had  no 
Messiah  to  look  forward  to,  for  the  prediction  by 
the  prophet  of  a  mighty  ruler  had  been  fulfiUed  in 
Hezekiah;  the  head  of  the  Babylonian  school 
replied  in  the  prayer  "  May  God  forgive  Rabbi 
Hillel  for  holding  this  error."  Under  Constantius 
matters  were  still  worse  for  the  Jews,  and  many  in 
the  Roman  empire  emigrated  to  Persia.  Constan- 
tine's laws  were  enforced  with  the  addition  that 
marriage  between  Jews  and  Christians  was  forbid- 
den. Julian  especially  favored  the  Jews,  and  prep- 
arations were  made  for  rebuilding  the  temple, 
which  ceased,  however,  on  his  death. 

About  the  year  400  a.d.  Rabbi  Aschi  had  the  oral 
explanations,  discussions,  decisions  and  investiga- 
4.  The  Two  ^'^^  based  on  the  Mishna  collected  in 
Talmndio  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  which  became 
Oolleotlons:  the  chief  source  of  spiritual  instruction, 
the  Masao-  as  much  superior  to  the  Mishna  in  the 
'■^  regard  of  scholastic  Judaism  as  the 
Mishna  was  to  the  Bible.  Even  till  the  present  the 
Talmud  has  been  for  millions  of  Jews  the  totality 
of  truth,  wisdom,  righteousness  and  holiness,  and 
study  of  it  the  certain  way  to  eternal  life,  while  to 
study  anything  else  is  to  a  real  Jew  a  sign  of  god- 
lessness.  To  a  Jew  instructed  in  the  Talmud  God 
and  his  revelation  as  set  forth  therein  are  the  first 
and  highest  interests  of  life,  thought,  feeling  and 
action.  Thus  this  collection  became  the  wall  which 
hedged  about  all  Jewish  life,  the  influence  which 
controlled  all  Jewish  thought  and  molded  Jewish 
conceptions  for  fifteen  hundred  years.  It  was  the 
obstacle,  as  well,  to  further  development  of  Jewish 
religion  and  life  (see  Talmud).  This  great  produc- 
tion came  forth  in  the  time  when  Rome  was  hard 
pressed  by  the  Germanic  peoples  and  North  Africa 
became  the  booty  of  the  Vandals.  The  mighty 
world-movements  of  the  times  served  to  arouse 
once  more  the  Messianic  hopes  of  the  Jews,  ex- 
pressed in  the  saying  that  the  Messiah  would  not 
come  till  the  eighty-fifth  Jubilee  (4200  anno  mundi, 
440  A.D.),  about  the  time  when  the  Vandals  captured 
the  temple  treasures  at  Rome  and  carried  them  to 
Africa.  As  at  this  time  the  old  sacred  treasures  of 
the  Jews  disappeared,  the  more  precious  became 
the  Talmud  as  the  one  sacred  instrument  remaining. 
So  in  Palestine  the  Amoraim  collected  their  tradi- 
tions in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  though  it  is  not 
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koovD  where  or  by  whom  this  was  douo.     In  the 
deotining  Roman  empire  the  eit.ua tioo  of  the  Jews 
waa  Dot  favorable.    TheodostUB  sought  to  protect 
them,  though  foiled  by  the  opposition  of  Ambrose, 
and  his  suooeseors  also  tried  to  secure  their  peace. 
Under  Tbeodoeius  IL,  Cyril  of  Alexandria  had  the 
Jews  expelled  from  the  city  and  their  possessions 
gxyen  to  the  rabble,  while  their  synagogue  in  Anti- 
och  was  sacked.    Enmity  between  Jews  and  Chrb- 
Uaits  became  acute.    Jerome's  Hebrew  teacher  could 
attend  hit  pupil  only  in  secret.    Palestinian  Judaism 
memnwhile  did  not  perish  without  leaving  one  more 
numument  of  exceeding  value  in  the  Massorah — i.e., 
the  addition  of  voweb,  accents,  and  marks  of  divi- 
stOQ  or  distinction  to  the  consonantal  text  of  the  Old 
Testament,  with  annotations  on  the  text.     In  470 
there  began  an  official  persecution  of  the  Jews  of  Per- 
sia, and  msjiy  were  compelled  to  emigrate  to  India. 
Later,  in   Malabar  they  received  privileges  which 
are  chronicled  on  a  tablet  still  extant,  inscnl>ed  in 
Hebrew  and  early  Indian.     The  end  of  the  period 
of  the  Amoraim  fell  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century. 
a.  The  Kiddle  PeHod:  For  the  Jews  of  the  By- 
■aotine  empire  this  period  began  with  the  reign  of 
Justinian,  whoee  laws  were  the  basts 
of  the  treatment  of  the  Jews  during  the 
Middle  Ages.     Under  his  code  Jewish 
testimony  against  a  Christian  was  not 
reoeiTied,  a  Christian  might  not  become  a  prose- 
lyte  to  Judaism,  Jews  had  to  sup^mrt  highly  paid 
officials   from  whom   they  received   no  bene- 
or  immunities,  they  might  not  celebrate  their 
before  the  Christian  Easter*  might  read 
ibs  Scriptures  in  the  synagogue  on    the  Sabbath 
only  m  Greek  or  Latin,  while  they  were  subjected 
St  the  hands  of  the  rabble  to  frequent  riots  with  all 
attendant  evils.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Jews  lost 
no  opportunity  for  vengeance,  which  in  turn  excited 
new  animosity.    At  this  time  the  Jews  of  the  Orient 
dropped  out  of  history  and  those  of  the  Occident 
beMie  prominent,  especially  those  of  Spain.     In 
luly,  unider  the  great  movements  of  the  Germanic 
people*,  Jews  suffered  as  did  the  Christians.    During 
tbi Gothic  rule  the  laws  of  Theotiosius  were  in  force; 
iew  etmtroUed  the  slave-trade  and  held  Chrtstiana 
is  fkYtry,  and  were  largely  autonomous  besides 
<li*Ti8&rdiQg  the  laws  designed  to  protect  Christians, 
^ill.  the  highest  authorities  did  all  possible  to  pro- 
^  the  Jews,  and  the  efforts  of  the  popes  to  this 
*i>d  Wfre  constant.    Gregory  the  Great  was  espe- 
^'^luod  to  them,  compelling  indemnification  for 
<iertroyf<l  synagogues,  but  he  forbade  the  holding 
of  ChrkiiMs  ss  slaves,  and  wrote  to  several  of  the 
•^  of  his  day  to  make  an  end  of  the  trade  in 
^^^kiirtiin  glavee  carried  on  by  the  Jews. 

^  til  the  countries  of  Europe  none  was  so  fa- 
^f^^nkk  to  the  Jews  as  Spain.    There  the  highest 
products  of  Jewish  industry,  intellect 
and  skill  were  in  evidence;  in  wealth, 
honor,  philosophy  and  poetry  the  days 
of  the  Jews  in  Spain  still  mark  for  them 
an  epoch.    On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
reaction  nowhere  was  the  suffering  so 
f^tl  there.     Jewish  settlements  in  the  Spanish 
pMiftttils  m'ere  very  ancient,  made  perhaps  under 
^  Pbenictans;  certainly  after  the  destruction  of 
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Jenisalem  great  numbers  of  Jews  were  sold  into 
Spain,  and  Granada  was  so  largely  settled  by  them 
as  to  be  called  a  Jewish  state.  Christianity  also 
made  early  and  great  conquests  there,  and  laws  sim- 
ilar to  those  mentioned  above  were  enacted  to  pre- 
vent holding  of  Christian  slaves  by  Jews  and  pros- 
elyting by  force.  Later  King  Sisebut  ordered  all 
Jews  to  receive  baptism  or  to  give  up  their  holdings 
of  land,  and  many  Jews  complied,  while  many  others 
migrated  to  France  or  Africa.  The  Jewish  question 
came  under  diacussion  at  the  Synod  of  Toletio  (633 
A.D,).  Isidore  of  Seville  opposed  forcible  conversion 
of  the  Jews,  but  forbade  that  Christians  should  be- 
come .lews  and  prohibitetl  intercourse  between  Jews 
and  Christians.  The  situation  cimnged  from  time  to 
time.  Under  one  king  the  Jews  would  enjoy  relig- 
ious liberty,  and  Jews  who  had  nominally  accepted 
Christianity  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  old 
faith;  under  another  the  menace  to  the  Church 
of  so  large  a  population  of  Jews  was  felt,  and  severe 
laws  against  them  were  put  in  force.  Under  King 
Egica  a  conspiracy  of  Spanish  and  African  Jews 
with  the  Arabs  to  overthrow  the  Gothic  kingdom 
was  discovered,  but  too  late;  Jews  and  Arabs  made 
common  cause,  and  the  Mohammedan  conqueror, 
Tarik,  brought  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Spain  to  an 
end  in  711  a.d.  The  relations  between  Jews  and 
Mohammedans  was  peculiar.  Jews  regarded  Islam 
as  a  younger  daughter  of  Judaism,  as  was  Christian- 
ity, but  they  felt  more  closely  related  to  Islam  and 
never  made  common  cause  with  Christians  against 
Mohammedans.  In  Arabia  they  had  made  ineffect- 
ive Constantine's  efforts  for  the  spread  of  Christi- 
anity. They  had  many  important  settlements  there 
which  were  governed  by  Jewish  princes,  and  they  had 
a  school  of  the  law  and  possos>*ed  Talmudio  learning. 
When  Mohammed  proclainieil  his  faith  as  that  of 
Abraham,  the  Jews  had  faith  hi  him  and  he  called 
them  "  helpers/*  But  dilTemnces  arose,  and  Mo- 
hammed published  parts  of  Suras  against  them  in 
which  he  called  thein  munlerers  of  prophets  and 
falsifiers  of  revelation.  Then  there  came  war  with 
the  Jewish  tribe  of  the  Banu-Kainuka,  and  one  of 
the  two  Jewish  women  whom  the  prophet  brought 
back  tried  to  poison  him.  After  his  death  the  strife 
t>etween  Mohanm[iedaiia  and  Jews  continued.  In 
Spain  the  Jews  opened  the  gates  of  Toledo  to  Tank 
and  took  bloody  vengeance  upon  the  Christians, 
while  they  received  many  favors  from  the  con- 
querors. In  this  period  occurred  the  founding  of 
the  sect  of  the  Karaites  (q.vJ  by  A  nan  ben  David 
(cf.  JE,  i.  553  sqq  J,  who,  in  Babylon  and  Palestine, 
opposed  the  Talmiidic  learning  and  would  ha%"e  the 
Old  Testament  aJone  authoritative.  He  was  the 
first  Jew  to  compose  a  commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch. In  Palestine  there  was  propounded  also  a 
Jewish  mysticism  and  s)T?tem  of  ascetics  whose 
followers  called  themselves  "  men  of  faith,'*  claimed 
miraculous  powers,  and  inHuence^i  all  medieval 
Judaism.  The  Karaites  were  opposed  by  Saadia 
of  Egypt,  w^ho  founded  Jewish  science  and  trans- 
lated the  Old  Testament  into  Arabic,  His  phil- 
osophic-religious system  is  contained  fully  in  his 
Emunoth  wedeath,  written  in  943  a.d.,  in  which  be 
introduced  Greek-Christian  philosophy  to  the 
Orient. 
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The  tenth  century  saw  the  flowering  of  Jewish 
culture  in  Spain,  especially  at  the  court  of  Abdul- 

Rahman  III.  at  Cordova.  Thefirst  of 
all  J  **^  series  of  noted  Jewish  scholars  was 
■^22^.      Samuel  Halevi  ibn  Nagdela  (b.  993), 

rabbi,  author  and  poet.  Then  came 
Jona  Marinus  (Merwan  ibn-Ganach,  995-1050), 
grammarian  and  exegete;  Solomon  ibn-Gebirol, 
who  wrote  in  Arabic  Mekor  hayim,  **  The  Fountain 
of  Life,"  a  cosmogony  which  contained  little  espe- 
cially Jewish  except  a  basis  in  the  divine  word  of 
power,  being  a  syncretism  of  Neoplatonism  and 
AristotelianLnn.     This  was  translated  into  Latin 

100  years  later  and  was  much  used  by  the  School- 
men. Bahya  ibn-Pakuda  wrote  (1050-60  a.d.;  cf. 
JE,  ii.  447  sqq.)  a  *'  Guide  to  Inner  Duties  "  based 
on  Phitonic  asceticism.  The  celebrated  Solomon 
bar  Isaac  (cf .  JE,  x.  324  sqq.) ,  known  as  Rashi  (q.v.) , 
wrote  his  commentary  in  tbus  first  half  of  the  eleventh 
century.  The  greatest  Jewish  poet  of  all  the  cen- 
turies was  Judah  Halevi  (1086-1145;  cf.  JE,  vii. 
346  sqq.),  who  wrote  the  songs  which  have  become 
the  national  pride  of  Jews.  He  proclaimed  the 
sovereignty  of  Judaism  and  the  preeminence  of 
Jews  on  the  ground  that  from  Adam  down  they 
alone  had  preserved  the  gifts  of  grace  and  the 
essence  of  manhood.  Jews  were  between  angels 
and  the  highest  rank  of  men;  proselytes  might  par- 
take of  the  external  blessings  of  Jews,  but  could 
never  reach  the  height  of  privilege  which  belonged 
to  the  native  Jew.  Israel  is  God's  servant  upon 
whom  are  laid  the  ills  and  hurts  of  mankind.  The 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  of  divine  purpose  that 
the  earth  might  be  leavened  with  the  Jewish  spirit. 
Twenty  yean  later  Abraham  ibn-Daud  (cf.  JE,  i. 

101  sqq.)  used  Aristotelian  philosophy  to  prove 
Judaism  the  one  system  of  truth  and  reason.  Abra- 
ham ibn-Esra  of  Toledo  (1088-1167;  cf.  JE,  vi. 
520  sqq.)  was  a  keen  critic,  though  a  superstitious 
astrologer  and  alchemist.  Most  celebrated  of  all 
was  Moses  ben  Maimun,  known  best  as  Maimonides 
(1135-1204;  q.v.),  in  whom  the  movement  just 
sketched  reached  its  height.  Soon  after  his  death 
arose  not  merely  the  banning  by  the  rabble  of 
Maimonides'  writings,  but  hostility  to  all  study  of 
philosophy.  Jews  divided  themselves  into  followers 
and  opponents  of  Maimonides,  but  until  the  time 
of  Spinoza  the  Jews  did  nothing  further  for  phi- 
losophy. 

While  at  first  the  Jews  were  favored  under  the 

Arabs  of  Spain,  later  they  were  forced  either  to 

accept  Islam  or  to  leave  the  coimtry. 

ral  Sitaal  ^^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^®  *^  "^®  °^  **^ 
tion  in*  ^l^^^i^  fti^d  assisted  Alfonso  X.  in 
Spain  to    ^^®  conquest  of  Seville,  for  which  serv- 
1460.       ice  they  were  given  three  mosques  to 
use  as  synagogues.     But  in  1^  the 
old  laws  of  the  Goths  were  revived  and  new  restric- 
tions were  imposed.    On  the  other  hand  Christians 
were  not  to  dishonor  synagogues,  force  baptism  of 
Jews,  or  employ  legal  measures  against  them  on  Jew- 
ish feast  days.    Many  of  these  laws  remained  a  dead 
letter.    A  little  later  the  Dominican  Raymond  of 
PeSaforte  (see  Dominic,  Saint,  and  the  Dominican 
Order,  {  4)  undertook  his  mission  to  the  Jews. 
At  the  instigation  of  Pope  Clement  IV.,  Jayme  I.  of 


Spain  ordered  that  all  passages  in  the  Talmud 
opposing  Christianity  should  be  erased.  Under  Al- 
fonso X.  of  Castile  b^gan  a  golden  age  for  the  Jews, 
during  which  they  i^peared  at  court  and  gained 
riches  and  positioa.  Under  Don  Pedro  (1350- 
1369)  even  more  favorable  was  their  situation,  but 
with  his  fall  great  reverses  were  experienced.  Jews 
were  forbidden  to  bear  Spanish  names  and  were 
compelled  to  wear  a  distinguishing  mark;  in  or- 
der to  make  headway  against  Jewish  usury,  to 
Christians  Jews  were  ordered  to  remit  a  third  of 
their  indebtedness.  Disputations  took  place  in 
which  the  systems  of  Christianity  and  Judaism 
were  attacked  and  defended.  Even  Jews  bewailed 
the  greed  and  selfishness  of  men  of  their  own  nation 
who  were  in  positions  of  wealth  and  power,  and 
the  voices  of  eminent  Jewish  scholars  were  raised 
against  such  men  as  impious  and  godless.  In 
Seville  in  1391  occurred  the  first  popular  rising 
against  the  Jews,  suppressed  only  by  royal  troops. 
Three  months  later,  in  a  new  uprising,  4,000  Jews 
were  slain,  the  wives  and  children  sold  to  Mo- 
hammedans, and  two  synagogues  converted  into 
churches.  Many  Jews  suffered  themselves  to  be 
baptized,  among  them  Samuel  Abrabanel;  in  Cor- 
dova and  Toledo  also  many  Jews  became  nominal 
Christians.  These  became  a  great  danger  to  the 
Church,  preserving  as  they  did  in  secret  their 
fidelity  to  Judaism  and  the  Talmud,  and  were  more 
under  suspicion  and  more  hated  than  those  who  had 
remained  faithful  to  their  religion.  Some,  however, 
showed  great  sincerity  and  endeavored  to  convert 
their  brethren,  among  whom  may  be  named  Sol- 
omon Levi  of  Burgos  (1353-1435;  cf.  JE,  ix.  562- 
563),  who  received  ordination  and,  as  Paul  of 
Burgos,  attained  a  high  position,  becoming  bishop 
of  Seville.  Other  zealous  converts  were  Joshua 
Lorqui,  whose  Christian  name  was  Geronimo  of 
Santa  F6,  physician  to  Benedict  XIII.,  and  Vicente 
Ferrer,  who  even  in  the  synagogues  assailed  Judaism. 
At  this  time  an  edict  was  issued  assigning  the  Jews 
to  special  residence  quarters,  inhibiting  certain 
trades,  offices,  and  commerce  with  Christians,  order- 
ing a  style  of  dress  with  the  Jewish  mark  on  it, 
and  prohibiting  the  trimming  of  the  beard  and  the 
carrying  of  weapons.  Continued  popular  uprisings 
drove  many  of  the  Jews  over  to  Christianity,  while 
the  synagogues  were  changed  into  churches.  Bene- 
dict XIII.  ordered  a  disputation  which  was  held  in 
Tortosa.  It  lasted  fifteen  months,  and  held  sixty- 
eight  sessions,  in  which  Joshua  Lorqui  disputed 
with  sixteen  of  the  foremost  rabbis.  As  a  result 
Benedict  issued  his  bull  forbidding  the  reading  of 
the  Talmud,  while  the  scurrilous  writings  on  the 
life  of  Jesus  were  proscribed,  especially  the  Mar 
mar  Je9u,  A  period  of  literary  polemics  between 
Jews  and  Christians  ensued  whidi  lasted  for  fifty 
years.  In  1442  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  issued  a  bull 
to  the  bishops  of  Castile  and  Leon  enforcing  the 
old  church  laws  against  Jews,  and  King  John  IV. 
put  forth  an  edict  protecting  them,  whic^  the  terri- 
torial limitation  of  his  authority  made  of  little 
value.  Almost  no  Jewish  literature  was  produced, 
while  the  works  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus, 
and  William  of  Occam  were  translated  into  Hebrew. 
Cabalistic  works  continued  to  appear,  and  Jews 
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cultivated  the  healing  &rt.  In  the  second  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century  the  charge  was  agaia  made 
that  Jews  murdered  Christian  children,  and  thia 
caJunmy  continued  In  epite  of  repeated  failure  to 
ooovict  in  the  oourU.  The  fact  that  Jewish  con- 
TertB  to  Christianity  held  many  of  the  most  lucra- 
tive offices  caused  numerous  an ti- Jewish  riots. 

Tbe   turning-point   was  the  marriage   (1469)   of 
laabeOa  o(  C&stile    to  Don  Ferdinand  of  Aragon. 
In  1480  the  Inquisition  was  set  at  work 
rrS      *  against  the  Jews,  with  whom  the  pris- 
Ui  Btmin,     ^^^  were  soon  filled,  and  four  days  aft- 
er the  setting  up  of  the  Holy  Office  six 
Jewiih  oooyerts  to  Christianity  were  burned  at  the 
stAke.   Converts  and  all  Spaniards  were  invited  to  be- 
tray converts  suspected  of  secretlyJudaizing,anda 
list  of  suspicious  circumstances  was  published  to  aid 

^  in  detecting  the  apostates.  Between  January  and 
Noviraxiber,  1481, 298  of  these  supposedly  false  Jewish 
mv^ertu  suffered  death,  while  in  the  archbishopric  of 
C^iz  in  the  same  year  2,000  Jewish  heretics  were 
found.  The  proscribed  who  had  alre^y  died  were 
exhumed  and  their  bones  burned,  while  their  property 
was  cociLfiseated.  Sixtus  IV.  censured  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  inquisitors  and  disapproved  the  request  of 
Ferdinand  to  have  the  tribunal  set  up  in  his  other 
dominions.  In  14S2  Torquemada  was  made  chief 
inquisitor,  the  Inquisition  was  released  from  restric- 
ttoQ  to  legal  forms  and  its  sphere  of  influence  ex- 
tended to  Aragon,  Attempts  were  made  against 
the  highest  dignitaries  of  Church  and  State  if  only 
they  were  of  Jewish  blood.  At  the  court  of  Fer- 
dinand Isaac  Abrabanel  was  minister  of  &iancc» 
but  in  8pit«  of  his  influence  the  edict  was  issued  to 
exile  all  Jews  from  Castile,  Aragon,  Sicily,  and 
fiardiniA.  To  the  number  of  300,000  they  fled  into 
Piortugal,  Navarre,  Italy,  Morocco,  and  Turkey, 
The  prinoes  of  Europe  censured  the  regulations  of 
PerdiQADd,  while  the  Sultan  Bajasid  remarked, 
"  You  call  Ferdinand  a  clever  king,  who  has  im- 
poreriabed  his  own  land  and  made  ours  rich/'  In 
t496  Emmanuel  of  Portugal  issued  an  edict  giving 
ihe  Jews  the  alternative  of  baptism  or  exile.  Many 
cbOK^zile,  thousands  were  baptized,  while  hundreds 
IdlSed  themselves  and  their  families  in  order  to 
wempt  enforced  baptism. 

In  France  Charlemagne  favored  the  Jews  because 
tfaey  were  the  only  merchants  in  the  realm.    To  the 

embassy  to  Harun  al-Rashid  he  made 

O.  J«WB  ^  jp^  interpreter,  and  after  the  death 
^f^g^j^m  o^  ^^  ambassador  the  interpreter 
carried  through  the  work  of  the  mission. 
Cofier  L#outs  the  Piou^\  Jews  held  an  important 
p^MCC  at  court «  though  opposed  by  Agobard  of 
Lytxis.  At  the  Synod  of  Meaux  the  bishops  re- 
mveted  the  old  ecclesiastical  laws  against  the  Jews, 
whids  Charles  the  Bald  prevented  from  taking  effect. 
Yet  popular  demonstrations  were  made  against  the 
Jem.  In  Toulouse  it  was  the  right  of  the  count 
ft  Good  Friday  to  administer  to  the  chief  of  the 

!  JeiHab  community  a  box  on  the  ear.  The  Jews 
peeufod  immunity  from  this  by  pmying  a  yearly 

I  tJibole,  and  in  the  same  way  elsewhere  they  pur- 
dtmmd  the  good  will  of  the  powerful  Hugh  Capet's 
death  in  096  was  charged  against  the  Jews  because 
Hqgh**  phjBSoiiUi  was  a  Jew.  The  crusades  gave  new 


opportunities  to  despoil  this  people.  The  principal 
colony  was  at  Narbonne,  consisting  of  300  families, 
araong  them  that  of  the  Hebrew  grammarian  Kim- 
chi:  another  great  colony  was  at  Montpellier.  In  the 
twelfth  century  the  story  was  told  that  Jews  were 
killing  the  children  of  Christians  to  use  their  blood 
in  the  Passover-  On  the  basis  of  this  charge,  King 
Philip  August,  about  the  year  1180,  mulcted  the 
Jews  of  his  realm  in  15,000  marks  silver  and  de- 
clared all  debts  to  Jews  void  except  auclj  as  paid 
him  one-fifth  of  the  entire  amount.  The  possessions 
of  Jewa  were  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  barons, 
and  nobles  made  sales  of  ''  property  and  Jews.'* 
At  this  time  arose  in  France  the  Cabala  (q,v  j  with 
its  mysticism^  magic  and  theosophy,  exercising  in- 
fluence not  only  upon  Jewish,  but  upon  Christian 
thought,  and  playing  its  part  in  exegesis  of  both 
Talmud  and  Bible.  Its  force  is  felt  to  the  present, 
since  the  motlem  Chasidism  of  Russia  and  Galicia 
ia  the  Cabala  in  its  most  recent  form*  and  its  essence 
reflects  the  spirit  of  Jewish  thought.  In  the  third 
crusade  the  Jews  of  various  parts  of  France  sufl'ered 
as  they  had  m  the  first  and  Hecond,  although  Pope 
Gregory  IX.  declared  that  the  Church  desired 
neither  their  enforced  conversion  nor  their  destruc- 
tion. But  this  pope  commit te^l  to  the  bishop  of 
Paris  the  question  whether  the  Talmud  reviled 
Christ  and  his  mother  and  contained  statements 
derogatory  of  Scripture  and  of  Go<l.  The  Talmud 
was  condemned,  and  in  1244  twenty-four  wagon 
loads  of  copies  of  this  work  were  burned  in  a  square 
of  the  city.  At  this  time  the  Jews  themselves  con- 
demned and  burned  the  writings  of  Maimonides. 
In  1209  Louis  IX.  required  all  Jews  to  wear  a  badge 
of  yellow  on  breast  and  back,  and  in  1306  Philip  IV. 
ordered  them  driven  from  the  kingdom,  and  their 
gold,  silver,  and  jewels  were  forfeited  to  him,  while 
only  their  clothes  were  left  in  their  passession.  In 
1360  they  were  allowed  to  return  under  favorable 
conditions,  such  as  that  permitting  them  to  charge 
interest  at  eighty  per  cent.,  only  to  be  driven  out 
again  under  Charles  VT.  in  1394. 

In  England  after  the  conquest  by  the  Normans 
the  Jews  found  themselves  in  fortunate  circum- 
stances, and  in  London  their  dwellings 
'*  were  like  royal  palaces.    These  condi- 

ng  mn  .  ^-^jj^  ^.^^^  ^^^  disturbed  at  the  corona.- 
tion  of  Richard  in  1189,  for  when  the  Jews  of  the 
realm  were  about  to  bring  their  dues  of  homage^ 
in  popular  uprisings  in  many  of  the  cities  num- 
bers of  them  were  slain,  and  some  were  burned 
in  their  houses.  In  York  they  intrenched  them- 
selves in  the  fortress  and,  when  hof>e  of  escape 
was  gone,  set  fire  to  it  and  perished  in  the  flames. 
John  Lackland  and  Henry  III.  extorted  from  them 
more  than  10,000,000  francs,  and  the  latter  en- 
couraged efforts  to  convert  them  (see  Jews,  Mission 
TO  the].  In  1275  parliament  by  statute  inter- 
dicted the  collection  of  usury,  yet  Jews  might  buy 
houses  and  lands  and  engage  in  commerce.  In  1278 
the  circulation  of  counterfeit  coin  was  attributed  to 
the  Jews  and  293  were  hanged.  In  1290  Jews  were 
banned r  mortgages  held  by  them  canceled,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  sell  their  property;  16» 
000  left  the  country  and  were  not  permitted  to  re- 
turn  till  the  time  of  Cromwell,  when  individuate 
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were  permitted  to  settle  there.  Cromwell  was  look* 
iog  for  the  Messianic  kingdom  in  which  he  al- 
lotted a  great  part  to  the  chosen  race. 

In  Italy  the  Jews  sufifered  no  such  hard  fortune 
as  in  other  lands,  since  the  influence  of  the  popes 
II   In      ^"^^  there  more  efifective,  though  re- 
y^^l  strictive  measures  were  passed  limit- 

ing their  privileges.  Under  the  Nor- 
mans in  Naples  and  Sicily  Jews  and  Christians  had 
equal  privileges.  The  great  centers  of  Jewish  life 
in  Italy  were  in  the  central  and  southern  parts, 
not  in  the  great  Christian  conunercial  cities  of  the 
north.  In  1199  Innocent  III.  issued  a  Conatitutio 
Judaeorum  protecting  the  Jews,  and  this  was  con- 
firmed by  Gregory  IX.  in  1235.  Innocent  IV.  issued 
a  bull  at  the  Council  of  Lyons  of  1245  to  the  German 
and  French  princes,  directed  against  the  charge  that 
Jews  killed  the  children  of  Christians;  he  also  com- 
manded that  the  Taknud  be  protected  if  only  it 
were  found  free  from  assault  upon  Christianity. 
When,  in  consequence  of  the  Black  Death,  many 
Jews  in  South  France,  Spain,  Savoy,  on  the  South- 
em  Rhine,  and  in  Switzerland  were  tortured,  mur- 
dered or  burned,  Clement  VI.  in  a  bull  forbade  the 
killing  of  them  and  the  taking  of  their  goods  with- 
out due  process  of  law,  and  also  forcible  baptism. 
In  1419  Martin  V.  issued  a  bull  in  favor  of  this 
people.  But  Eugenius  IV.  in  1442  put  in  force  the 
old  canonical  limitations,  and  even  intensified  them, 
and  in  this  course  he  was  followed  by  Nicholas  V. 
in  1447.  The  latter's  legate  to  the  Synod  of  Bam- 
berg, Nicholas  of  Cusa  (q.v.),  directed  in  Germany 
the  execution  of  these  regulations.  During  the 
Inquisition  in  Spain  and  after  the  exile  of  Jews  from 
Spain  and  Portugal,  many  of  them  foimd  refuge 
in  the  Papal  States  and  Turkey.  The  popes  of  those 
times,  Alexander  VI.,  Julius  II.,  Leo  X.,  and  Clem- 
ent VII.,  had  Jewish  physicians,  and  the  princes 
of  the  Church  followed  their  example.  Clement  dis- 
approved of  forcible  baptism  of  adult  Jews,  but  en- 
couraged the  baptism  of  Jewish  children  if  their 
parents  consented.  He  also  attempted  to  protect 
the  Jews  who  had  perforce  received  baptism  in 
Spain  but  were  persecuted  as  unfaithful.  Paul  III. 
was  charged  with  being  more  kind  to  Jews  than  to 
Christians,  and  his  benefits  extended  to  the  per- 
secuted Jewish-Christian  converts  of  Portugal.  In 
1536  Charles  V.  obtained  from  Paul  III.  sanction 
of  the  Inquisition,  but  with  limitations;  and  while 
following  popes  continued  this  course,  it  was  rather 
regarded  as  an  existing  fact  than  as  a  legal  institu- 
tion, and  Clement  VIII.  openly  discoimtenanced  it. 
When  under  Julius  III.  Cardinal  Caraffa  in  1542 
made  the  Inquisition  general  throughout  the  Chris- 
tian world  and  increased  its  rigor,  in  Italy  attack 
upon  the  Talmud  began;  in  1553  the  pope  signed  a 
decree  of  condemnation,  and  on  the  Jewish  New 
Year's  Day  all  copies  in  Rome  were  burned,  while 
throughout  Italy  many  thousand  copies  suffered  the 
same  fate.  Under  Maroellus  II.  the  Jews  were  ex- 
pelled from  Rome  in  consequence  of  accusations  of 
the  murder  of  children,  and  Paul  II.,  a  confirmed 
enemy  of  the  Jews,  laid  a  tribute  on  the  synagogues 
and  enforced  the  old  restrictions  with  additional 
enactments,  while  in  many  other  ways  he. mani- 
fested his  hostility.    Against  him  Sultan  Suleiman 


acted  in  protection  of  the  Jews  of  Ancona.  During 
this  period  so  many  Jewish-Christian  converts  en- 
tered the  Franciscan  and  Jesuit  orders  that  Paul  IV. 
forbade  the  reception  of  Jews  therein  before  the 
fourth  generation.  At  this  time  the  SohoTf  the 
chief  Cabalistic  writing,  was  first  printed  by  per- 
mission of  the  Inquisition.  Pius  IV.  mitigated  the 
hard  conditions,  and  the  Talmud,  issued  in  censured 
form,  was  first  printed  at  Basel,  1578-80.  Pius  V. 
again  put  in  force  the  early  restrictions  with  further 
limitations,  and  permitted  the  Jews  to  reside  within 
the  Papal  States  only  at  Rome  and  Ancona.  Greg- 
ory XIII.  ordered  that  Christian  scholars  acquainted 
with  Hebrew  preach  to  the  Jews  in  their  synagogues 
on  feast  days,  and  Jews  were  compelled  to  support 
the  preachers.  Clement  VIII.  withdrew  in  1593 
the  decree  of  banishment  and  annulled  the  anti- 
Jewish  regulations  of  his  predecessors.  Since  then 
the  popes  have  taken  no  official  steps  respecting 
the  Jews  with  the  exception  of  the  declaration  of 
Pius  IX.  in  1870  with  respect  to  their  conversion. 

The  Jews  entered  Germany  with  the  Roman 
legions.    Their  presence  at  Cologne  in  the  fourth 

century    is    demonstrable.     Most    of 

9.  In  Qer-  them,  however,  passed  on  into  France. 

many.     According  to  German  law  they  had 

their  own  regulations  and  freedom  in 
religion,  but  were  without  citizenship.  They  were 
dependent  upon  the  emperor  for  protection,  and 
paid  a  special  tribute  to  him  and  to  the  princes. 
Their  scholars  they  received  from  other  lands. 
Henry  II.  drove  them  from  Mains,  though  they  re- 
turned the  next  year.  In  Speyer  they  had  their 
own  quarter,  protected  by  a  wall.  Forcible  bap- 
tism was  not  allowed,  in  legal  contests  Jewish  law 
prevailed,  and  the  ordeal  by  fire  and  water  was  not 
applied  to  Jews.  The  first  crusade  in  1094  saw  the 
first  persecution  of  the  Jews,  and  in  Treves,  Speyer, 
and  Mainz  many  Jews  perished.  At  the  time  of 
the  second  crusade  the  monk  Rudolph  preached 
against  them  from  city  to  city,  but  they  received 
some  protection  from  Conrad  IV.  and  from  certain 
of  the  princes  of  the  Church,  while  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux  rebuked  Rudolph  for  his  incitement  to  murder. 
For  what  protection  the  Jews  received,  however, 
they  had  to  pay.  The  charges  of  murder  were  also 
occasions  of  extortion  of  money  and  of  persecution. 
In  spite  of  all  this,  the  Jews  contributed  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  country,  esp)ecially  in  the  Minnelieder. 
Under  Frederick  II.  the  canonical  regulation  against 
office-holding  by  the  Jews  was  enforced.  Under 
Frederick  I.  of  Austria  the  legal  position  of  Jews 
was  excellent,  while  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  contra- 
dicted the  old  charge  of  the  murder  of  Chris- 
tian children.  Notwithstanding,  popular  uprisings 
against  the  Jews  took  place  in  many  cities  with  all 
attendant  atrocities.  In  1298  the  new  charge  of 
desecrating  the  host  raised  persecutions  which 
spread  over  Germany  and  into  Austria.  Albrecht  I. 
compelled  many  cities  to  pay  damages  and  took 
the  Jews  under  his  protection.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  blame  for  the  Black  Death  was  laid  upon 
them  on  the  groimd  that  they  had  poisoned  wells 
and  springs,  and  resulting  uprisals  of  the  population 
inflicted  fearful  sufferings  upon  the  supposed  authors 
of  the  scourge.     In  some  cities  the  whole  Jewish 
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community  was  put  to  death  at  the  stake,  in  others 

{ tfaey  bunied  themselves  to  death.    While  in  many 

IpbcM  the  magistratefi  swore  never  to  receive  Jews 

I  bck  spun  for  residence,  the  oath  soon  became  a 

deidiett<?r,  and  to  StrasburR,  Nuremberg,  Vienna, 

I  Erfurt,  Basel.  Zurich,  and  Heilbronn  the  Jews  re- 

ttumed  by  invitation.    Campaigns  against  the  Hus- 

I  beivi  always  with  a^aulta  upon  Jews.    The 

1  of  Basel  occupied  itself  in  its   nineteenth 

ratting  ffith  this  people,  ordered  the  enforcement  of 

I Ibe ecclesiastical  regulations,  and  recommended  the 

f  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  to  the  universities 

*fa  order  better  to  carry  on  missions  among  them. 

At  the  iastigation  of   a  Jewi«h*Christian  convert 

QAioed  Pfefferkom  the  Dominicans  at  Cologne  be- 

gm  t  cftmpaigQ   against    the   Talmud,   and  were 

oppo«d  by  Johann  Reuchlin  (q.v,),  who  believetl 

that  in  tbe  Talmud  and  the  Cabala  were  to  be  found 

dfVToe  philosophy  and  the  wisdom  of  the  patriarchs. 

Heuchlin    came   Jakob   van    Hoogstraten 

J.t.)  with  his  compoeition  on  the  **  Destruction  of 

e Cabala.''    In  1509  Pfefferkorn  obtained  an  order 

I  Emperor  Maximilian  to  the  Jew^s  to  deliver 

» the  former  all  their  anti-Christian  wTitings,  and 

I  wxmd  edict   directed  Hoogstraten,  Reuchlin,   a 

iib-Cbristian  named  Viktor  von  Karben,  and 

1  universities  to  pronounce  upon  the  contents. 

I  adduced  what  he  declared  to  be  Christ's 

riMiiDOCiy  to  the  Talmud  as  a  witness  for  Christian 

verity.    Reuchlin   and    Pfefferkom  engaged   in   a 

cnmpiign  of  nicknames  into  which  the  archbishop 

(Huaz  intruded,  the  humanists  of  Germany  took 

e  part  of  Reuchlin  with  an  anti-ecclesiastical  bias, 

1  Luther  foimd  therein  one  of  his  opportunities 

i  EnrroLJE  Obscuro rum  V i  r o ru m ) .    In  ee ve ral 

(rf  hii  utterances  he  manifested  favor  to  tbe  Jew^s, 

thomb  later  he  reversed  hw  position  and  violently 

MButed  them,  so  that  the   Reformation  did   not 

^biingtothem  the  relief  they  expected.    But  in  1544 

i  V.  restored  to  the  Jews  their  privileges  and 

them  not  guilty  of  murdering  Christian 

I  for  Faasover  purpoees. 

flttspieions    and    attacks   imder  which    the 

Jewi  tfter  tbe  twelfth  century  had  suffered  throngh- 

10  ii*-j      ^^^  Europe  prevented  expansion  and 

▼il  ofiff  '    growth  of  Bpiritua!  hfe^  and  a  further 

■i,,t|^^     hindrance  was  the  opposition  of  the 

rabbis  to  the  study  of  philosophy  on 

s  |rom«i  that  it  led  to  Christianity  and  heresy. 

Kthi  j€Wi  became  superstitious  and  sank  into 

>  ptietiae  of  magic  and  into  religious  fanaticism. 

quently  the  people  came  to  look  for  Messianic 

and   under  the  pressure  of  constant 

of  ooming  relief  Shabbethai  ^bi   (b.   in 

m  1626)  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  put 

ferth  prophecies^  and  in  the  year  1666,  reckoned 

by  Jewi  aa  tbe  year  of  the  ooming  redemption,  went 

Ui  Jerusalem,  while  another  Jew  assumed  the  r61e 

id  Eli^h.    Tbe  greatest  expectations  were  aroused 

§mPO$  his  own  people  throughout  Europe.     Had 

SUibetliai  poosessed  the  qualities  requisite  for  the 

onTying  out  of  such  a  acbeme,  he  would  have  caused 

Ibi  fTfiaiest  movement  of  modem  times  among  the 

Jewi.    But  in  1666  the  Turkish  cadi  sent  him  to 

the  0ultati  at  ConstAntinople,  who  put  on  him  a  white 

turban  and  a   green  niantle  and   made   hitn,   as 


Mehemed  Effendi,  his  doorkeeper »  w*hile  the  Jews 
of  Europe  were  plunged  into  shame  and  chagrin. 
Among  the  more  intelligent  Jews  this  one  experience 
killed  alt  seeds  of  the  Messianic  hope.  But  the 
ignorant  masses  of  the  East  still  had  expectations, 
and  in  1720  in  Gahcia  Jacob  Frank  (q.v.)  claimed 
to  be  the  reincarnated  Shabbethai  and  gained  a 
following  which  replaced  the  Talmud  by  the  Sohar. 
The  Chivwidim  of  Russia  and  Poland,  named  from 
Juda  Chasid,  are  the  remainder  of  a  movement 
similar  to  that  inaugurated  by  Frank.  Among 
them  ecstasy  is  sought  with  the  aid  of  stimulants^ 
asceticism  is  practised,  and  the  Sohar  is  regarded 
as  of  the  highest  value  (see  Chasidim,  2).  Contem- 
poraneotw  with  these  outbreaks  of  fanaticism  and 
superstition  were  the  life  and  momentous  work  of 
Baruch  Spinoza  (1632-77),  whose  achievements 
prove  that  the  inner  genius  of  Judaism  could  not 
be  destroyed  by  oppa'iing  external  forces  or  by 
internal  error,  though  indeed  official  Judaism  sought 
to  destroy  by  ban  and  actual  attack  the  man  who 
glorified  this  race. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
Poland  became  the  chief  center  of  Judaism,    Since 

11    J  ^^^  fourteenth  century  that  land  had 

\n  *^^"    *^^   refuge   of   fHirsecuted   Je^\'s 

Poland,  from  the  west  of  Europe,  especially 
from  Germany.  Consequently  Russian 
and  Polish  Jews  came  to  use  a  mixed  dialect  of 
which  the  foundation  is  German  with  Russian,  Polish 
and  Hebrew  words  mingled,  and  this  dialect  haa 
produced  a  literature.  Settlement  of  Jews  from  the 
East  was  made  in  quite  early  times.  Gregory  IX. 
urged  King  Andrew  to  exclude  Jews  and  Moham- 
medans from  office,  and  the  synod  of  Ofen  (1279) 
ordered  Jews  to  wear  a  red  wheel  on  the  left  breast. 
Casimir  the  Great  renewed  and  extended  in  1334 
the  favorable  laws  of  a  century  earlier,  requiring  the 
accordant  testimony  of  three  Jews  and  three  Chris- 
tians to  convict  a  Jew  of  the  crime  of  murder  of  a 
Chriatian  child;  thirteen  years  later  he  limited  the 
privileges  accorded  Jews.  During  a  pestilence 
the  Jews  of  the  principal  cities  were  attacked  by 
the  populace,  Casimir  IV.  matle  the  bws  still  more 
favorable,  but  Cardinal  Olesnick  permitted  the 
monk  Capistrano,  "  the  scourge  of  the  Jews,"  to 
preach  against  them,  and  C^asimir  had  to  withdraw 
his  concessions.  Sigismund  L  (1506-48)  protected 
the  Jews.  Meanwhile  the  study  of  the  Talmud  had 
flourished  mider  the  care  of  German  Jews  in  Poland, 
and  Joseph  Caro  produced  the  Shulkan  Aruch, 
which  has  remained  the  guide  of  life  for  Jews  since, 
while  the  Talmudic  schools  of  the  land  became 
celebrated  in  all  Europe.  Study  of  the  Bible  lan- 
guished, only  one  w^ork  of  importance  being  issued, 
the  Hizzuk  emunah  by  Isaac  Troki  (cf.  JE^  xii. 
265-266),  a  keen  polemic  against  the  Gospels  and 
Christianity.  During  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Jews  of  Poland  were  ruled  by  their  own  rabbia, 
constituting  a  state  within  a  state  with  an  annual 
synod.  But  under  this  r%ime  and  a  narrowing  of 
studies  to  matters  of  legal  refinement,  the  character 
of  the  people  had  deteriorated,  while  the  Polish 
impress  stamped  all  European  Judaism,  except 
that  of  Spain,  with  the  traits  most  disliked  by  the 
European  peoples.     Polish  Jewi  became  compro- 
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mised  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  to  serfage  the  cossaclu 
of  Ukraine,  and  many  thousands  perished,  and  a 
large  number  were  killed  in  the  Russian-Swedish 
war  under  Charles  X.  It  is  said  that  180,000  fam- 
ilies perished,  1648-1658,  and  Polish  Judaism  lost 
its  eminent  position. 

4.  The  New  Period:  By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  a  general  deterioration  and  rankness  of 
religious  life  had  conquered  Judaism  all  over  the 
world;  if  the  people  was  to  be  saved,  a  rebirth  was 
necessary  for  the  whole  people.  The  reformation 
of  the  inner  spirit  of  Judaism  began  in  Germany 
through  Moses  Mendelssohn  (q.v.);  the  betterment 
of  the  external  situation  began  with  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Jews  of  France.  The  great  elector, 
Frederick  William,  had  settled  fifty  Jewish  families 
from  Vienna  in  Berlin,  and  to  that  place  came 
Mendelssohn,  and  gave  himself  to  educational  and 
philosophical  work.  His  reputation,  recognised 
even  by  Christians,  stimulated  the  younger  Jews  to 
care  for  Urger  interests,  and  study  of  the  Talmud 
alone  no  longer  satisfied.  His  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch  into  German,  though  necessarily  printed 
in  Hebrew  type,  had  great  influence,  though  use  of 
it  was  forbidden  by  the  rabbis.  Following  his  lead, 
a  generation  of  authors  sprang  up  having  the  pur- 
pose to  release  the  Jewish  people  and  religion  from 
the  superstition  and  regard  for  mere  ceremony  into 
which  they  had  fallen,  to  break  the  yoke  of  Talmud- 
ism,  and  substitute  the  Bible  as  the  basis  of  life. 
In  France  in  1791  Jews  were  given  the  right  of 
citisenship,  though  this  was  withdrawn  in  Alsace 
in  1808.  In  1812,  after  six  years  of  preparatory 
measures.  Napoleon  declared  the  Jews  of  the  empire 
eligible  to  citizenship,  though  in  the  free  cities  of 
Germany  this  right  had  to  be  purchased,  and  it  was 
afterward  withdrawn.  Progress  toward  the  same 
end  of  freedom  for  the  Jews  was  made  in  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  In  Germany  most  of  the  states  took 
the  religion  under  their  protection.  Many  Jews  be- 
came Christians,  others  set  up  reformed  synagogues 
(as  in  Cassel  and  Hamburg).  Yet  in  1819  there 
broke  out  a  new  popular  uprising  against  the  Jews, 
in  which  life  and  property  were  destroyed.  Against 
the  reform  tendency  in  Judaism  and  the  movement 
toward  Christianity  arose  an  orthodox  party  foster- 
ing the  early  ideals.  Jewish  consciousness  of  its 
past  and  a  new  awakening  of  Jewish  spirit  was 
brought  about  by  the  Oeschichte  der  Israeliten  (9 
vols.,  1820-29)  of  I.  M.  Joet  (q.v.),  while  works 
on  Jewish  history,  poetry,  and  philosophy,  and  on 
the  linguistics  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  further  stim- 
ulated the  newly  awakened  interest.  While  Abra- 
ham Geiger  (q.v.)  had  a  leading  part  in  this  move- 
ment, the  political  support  gained  in  France 
through  the  help  given  to  Louis  Philippe  in  1830  by 
the  Rothschilds  furthered  the  cause.  The  spirit  of 
liberalism  spread,  the  literary  activities  of  Heine, 
B6me,  and  Gabriel  Riesser  contributed  to  its  growth 
and  many  Jews  accepted  Christianity.  An  event 
in  the  Elast  raised  again  the  Jewish  question  in 
Europe.  In  Damascus,  which  reckoned  among  its 
120,000  inhabitants  5,000  Jews,  Father  Tomaso,  the 
guardian  of  the  Capuchins,  and  his  servants  dis- 
appeared. Seven  of  the  richest  Jews  were  accused 
of  murdering  them,  their  houses  were  attacked  and 


destroyed  in  the  effort  to  find  the  bodies,  whik 
the  owners  and  other  Jews  were  slain  or  arrested. 
The  Jewish  financial  houses  of  Europe  interested 
France,  England  and  Austria  in  protecting  the 
Jews,  and  an  international  court  under  Mohammed 
Ali  ojf  £Sgypt  was  established  to  investigate  the  case. 
The  general  result  was  a  unification  of  feeling  among 
the  Jews  of  Europe,  and  this  was  extended  to  the 
East  by  the  establishment  there  of  schools  to  raise 
the  level  of  knowledge  among  the  Jews  of  the 
Orient.  A  specially  important  movement  was  the 
founding  of  the  Alliance  Isra^te  Universelle  at 
Paris  under  the  leadership  of  Adolphe  Cr^mieux, 
who  had  been  a  guiding  spirit  during  the  entire 
course  of  events.  The  result  of  the  revolutionary 
movements  of  1848  in  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Italy, 
and  elsewhere  was  the  triumph  of  Uberalism  witl 
the  advancement  of  the  Jews  as  an  inevitable  con- 
sequence. A  reaction  occurred,  beginning  in  1870. 
and  antisemitism  expressed  itself,  especially  iz 
Germany,  in  attacks  upon  the  Jewish  quarters 
while  tbds  feeling  and  its  consequent  riots  and  l^;a 
limitations  spread  into  Russia,  Rumania,  Austria 
and  France.  The  consequence  of  the  feeling  of  in- 
security thus  awakened  among  Jews  was  the  estab 
lishment  in  Vienna  by  Theodor  Herzl  of  the  Zionist 
movement,  the  object  of  which  is  the  founding  ol 
a  Jewish  state  in  Palestine  in  which  all  persecutec 
Jews  may  find  a  secure  refuge.  (F.  Hsican.) 

6.  Jews  in  America.  After  the  expulsion  o 
Jews  from  Spain  in  1492,  and  from  Portugal  iz 
1497,  a  considerable  nmnber  of  them  nominally 
adopted  Christianity  but  retained  their  JewisI 
creed  and  practises  in  secret.  Colum 
lJ~J^  bus,  on  his  first  voyage,  was  acoom 
ments.  P^^^^^  ^7  several  of  these  Maranos 
or  secret  Jews;  many  Maranos  visitec 
or  settled  in  Spanish  or  Portuguese  America,  and 
when  their  creed  was  discovered,  became  vietimi 
of  the  Inquisition.  By  their  wide  connection  wit! 
the  Spanish  Jews  who  had  settled  in  Holland  an< 
the  Levant,  they  contributed  to  international  tradi 
across  the  Atlantic.  Owing  to  a  natiuul  sympathy 
with  Holland,  those  of  Brazil  took  the  part  of  the 
Dutch  in  the  conflict  between  Holland  and  Portu- 
gal for  the  possession  of  that  country,  and  when  the 
Dutch  were  expelled  from  Pemambuoo  and  Rio 
Janeiro  in  1654  a  considerable  nmnber  of  Jews  left 
with  them  and  went  to  the  West  India  Islands. 
Some  twenty-three  of  these  emigrated  to  New  Yoik 
in  the  summer  of  that  year,  and  obtained  a  footing 
there  through  the  influence  of  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company,  among  the  founders  and  members 
of  which  were  a  nmnber  of  Amsterdam  Jews.  Four 
years  later  fifteen  Jewish  families  arrived  at  New- 
port, R.  I.,  and  established  a  congregation  there, 
imder  the  direction  of  Aaron  Lopes,  one  of  the 
leading  merchants  of  the  country,  about  1650.  It 
is  possible  that  Jews  had  appeared  even  earlier  in 
Maryland;  but  the  first  of  importance  there  was 
Jacob  Lumbroso,  a  physician  of  distinction.  These 
places  and  Philadelphia,  Savannah,  and  Charles- 
ton constituted  the  chief  seats  of  Jewish  settlement 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  first 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century;  the  settlers  were 
mostly  of  the  Sephardic,  or  Spanish  branch  of  the 
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h^fvk  people,  though  occastOEially  &  few  Engltsh 
Jem  were  found  among  them.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  colonial  period  Je^^Ts  had  spread  to  Lancas- 
ter, FMladelphia,  and  Leicester,  Mass.,  and  the 
majority  of  them  took  the  revolutionary  side  in 
the  struggle  with  England^  some  of  them  fighting 
in  the  ranks,  twenty-four  of  whom  held  commis- 
ikni.  Robert  Morris  was  helped  to  finance  the 
Be^-olution  by  the  aid  of  Hajin  Salomon* 

It  has  been  calculate<J  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  mDCteenlh  century  there  were  about  2,000 
Jews  in  the  United  States,  of  whom  800  were  in 
Charleston.  500  in  New  York,  150  in 
Philadelphia,  and  the  remainder  ficat- 
tered.  Their  numbers  were  soon  in* 
creased  by  migrations  from  England 
and  Germany,  the  btter  chiefly  after 
the  failure  of  the  Liberal  movement  in 
IMS*  These  were  among  the  first  of  Austin's  col- 
0!U5t5  ill  Texas  in  1821.  and  the  citiea  of  Waco  and 
C'juarmtUe  fctill  t-estify  to  the  important  position 
Ifid  ID  early  Texas  by  Jacob  de  Cordova,  who  laid 
out  the  former,  and  Henry  Castro,  who  founded 
ihe  Ifttter.  The  Jews  also  helped  in  the  earlier  de- 
irelopcne&t  of  California,  Solomon  Heydenfeld  be- 
m^  chief  justice  of  tliat  state  up  to  1857.  while 
amioni  the  pioneers  in  the  commerce  of  that  state 
Jcwi  were  numbered.  The  period  from  1848  to 
1880  marked  the  immigration  of  German  Jews  who 
b^d  taken  part  in  the  liberal  movements  in  Ger- 
ouiay  in  IS-IS  and  had  come  to  America  to  escape 
Ihereiotion  which  followed  it,  Tho^fie  lo  the  nuro- 
her  a(  not  less  than  7,000  showed  their  devotion 
to  theii  adopted  country  by  taking  part  on  both 
«Woof  the  fraternal  strife  of  the  Civil  War.  Mean- 
'rtiile,  Jews  had  been  in  various  directions  estab- 
lishing their  positions  as  American  citizens  and 
^»inung  the  rights  thereof.  Even  in  the  early 
d»y8  of  the  eighteenth  century  several  of  the  col- 
oniei  patted  laws  permitting  Jews  to  become  nat- 
wwliwd  without  the  oath  on  *'  the  true  faith  of  a 
^^tian  "  srtill  demanded  in  the  mother  country, 
^  English  act  of  1740  permitted  this  through- 
^'  tbe  colonies.  In  Maryland  between  1775  and 
JS2S  the  political  disabilities  of  the  Jews  were  en- 
nooved,  mainly  by  the  activity  of  Jacob  I. 
Hd  Solomon  Etting.  The  Board  of  I>ele- 
ti  Amertcan  Israeli t-es  had  been  formed  for 
•**^*ity  where  religious  discrimination  was  brought 
*S*"**t  Americans  on  account  of  their  creed  as 
Jfwi,  Several  American  Jews  in  this  early  period 
^^  abroad  bs  diplomatic  agents  of  the  United 
«»*t«l. 

Intenudly^  movements  for  reform  in  the  ritual 

tool  ^^1b^  axDong  American  Jews  as  among  their 

^^^''^^Pttui  brethren,  the  first  being  at  Charleston  as 

early  as  1825,  but  the  chief  movementit 

^»     ""^  in  this  direction  came  with,  the  migra- 

tK^Jr*"  d  ^**^"  *^^  German  Jct^tj  in  18 18,     Under 

Ct^L^    the  leadership  of  Rabbis  David  Ein- 

^Qy^      bom  and  Isaac  Mayer  Wise,  a  wave  of 

AiDta,      reform   spread   throughout    American 

Jewry,  though  a  large  number  of  the 

^  Cftablished    congregations  still   retained  the 

<*^ani!  more  orthodox  rituaL     Two  colleges  were 

^^bM  by  the  opposite  parties  to  train  mmisters. 
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the  Maimonides  College  at  Philadelphia,  founded 
in  1S67,  by  Isaac  Leeser.  the  leader  of  the  more 
conservative  Jews,  and  the  Hebrew  Union  College 
in  1875  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  by  Isaac  Mayer  Wise, 
who  had  Eke  wise  established  the  Union  of  Amer- 
ican Hebrew  Congregations,  which  combined  the 
ministers  of  the  more  radical  direction  and  unified 
the  reform  ritual  by  a  standard  '*  Union  Prayer 
Book/'  A  more  extreme  development  of  the  re- 
form position  was  founded  by  Felix  Adler  (q»v.)  in 
New  York  in  1883,  and  is  known  as  the  Ethical 
Culture  movement  (see  Ethjcal  Culture^  So- 
cieties for).  Among'  the  most  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  American  Jewry  during  the  period  from 
1S4S  to  1880  are  the  many  fraternal  organitatioos 
which  combined  educational,  charitable  and  bene- 
fit featurt*8  and  /served  as  Jewish  centers  in  small 
communities  where  no  congregations  or  synagogues 
existed.  Mo^t  congregations  had  established  some 
clmri  table  features,  but  few  specially  philanthropic 
institutions  were  found  neceasary.  The  first  Jew- 
ish hospital,  Mount  Sinai,  was  founded  in  1852  in 
New  York,  and  the  first  orplian  asylum  in  1855  at 
New  Orleans^  under  the  auspices  of  Judah  Touro. 

In  1880  it  was  reckoned  that  there  were  about 
250.000  Jews  in  the  United  States,  of  whom  75,000 
were  in  New  York,  16,000  in  San  Francisco,  12,000 
iu  Philadelphia,  10,000  in  Chicago, 
8,000  in  Cincinnati,  6.000  in  St.  Louis, 
,        ,  and  the  rest  scattered.     In  the  follow- 

Uqh  Sinco  ^'^^  ^'^^^  commenced  extensive  mjgra- 
1680.  tions  from  Russia,  due  to  the  massa- 
cres and  persecutions  which  began 
then  and  have  continued  down  to  the  present.  It 
is  estimated  that  at  least  1.250,000  Jews  have  en- 
tered the  United  States  einoe  1881,  two-thirds  of 
them  from  Rusiiia.  With  the  advent  of  this  huge 
and  increiising  stream  of  immigrants,  mostly  ill 
provided  with  means  of  livelihood,  a  total  change 
came  over  the  spirit  of  American  Israel.  The  older 
Jewish  inhabitants  hastened  to  form  institutions 
to  assist  their  persecuted  brethren  in  settling  in  the 
land  of  liberty.  Baron  de  Hirsch  placed  a  sum  of 
two  and  one- half  millions  of  dollars  at  the  disposal 
of  an  .American  committee  in  1890  for  the  special 
purpose  of  providing  for  the  new  arrivals;  this 
fund  has  founded  agricultural  colonies  and  indus- 
trial schools.  In  New  York  the  Educational  Alli- 
ance has  been  established  to  instruct  the  new- 
comers in  the  English  langtiage  and  in  their  duties 
as  prospective  American  cilisens.  Hospitals,  or^ 
phaii  aayliuns,  and  homes  for  the  aged  have  been 
established  in  all  the  great  Jewish  centers ^  and  uni- 
form methods  of  treatment  have  been  developed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Jewish  Charities  organised  in  Cincinnati  in  1899, 
which  numbers  over  fifty  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  country.  The  various  clmr^ 
itable  bodies  have  been  federated  in  Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Boston »  Detroit, 
Kansas  City  and  Cleveland,  and  it  is  reckoned  that 
these  bodies,  together  with  the  chief  Jewish  institu- 
tions of  New  York,  distribute  five  millions  of  dollars 
annually  for  relief,  industrial  training  and  other 
philanthropic  objects-  More  recently  the  Russian 
Jews,  who  have  prospered  remarkably,  have  estab- 
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lished  independent  inBtitutianB  to  care  for  their 
poorer  brethren.  The  mftjority  of  the  newcomenj 
are  of  the  orthodox  wing  of  JudaiBm,  so  that 
whereas  befor*  the  '*  eighties  "  the  majority  of 
Ameritain  Jews  were  probably  attached  to  reform 
congregations,  at  least  five^ixths  of  the  1,200  oon- 
gregatJons  i^ow  in  the  United  Statra  are  of  the 
more  conservative  section.  In  order  to  euppjy 
these  with  rabbis,  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary 
of  Ameriiat  was  established  by  Sabato  Morais  in 
New  York  in  IS95,  and  was  reorganised  In  1902 
under  the  presidency  of  Solomon  Schechter  (q.v,). 
This  institution  has  now  one  of  the  la  ingest  Hebrew 
libraries  in  the  world. 

Jews  have  their  own  press,  the  first  periodical 
being  Tlw  Jew  in  New  York  1S23-25,  the  next  im- 
portant one  being  The  OceiderUf  Phila* 
5*  The  delphia,  edited  by  Isaa^  Letter,  1843- 
Ofl™*MLi  ^^^-  "^^  more  important  weeklies 
Condi-  ^^  American  Israelii^  of  Cincionati^ 
tiona*  established  in  1854;  JtwUh  Meuen- 
ger,  New  York,  1S57-1902;  The  Amer- 
wan  H threw.  New  York,  1879;  Jewish  Eipormnt, 
Philadelphia,  1887j  Reform  Advooaie^  Chicago, 
1891,  and  JeunAh  Comment,  Baltimore,  1895*  The 
Dewcomers  have  also  founded  a  press  of  their  own 
in  Yiddish,  a  dialect  of  archaic  German  printed  in 
Hebrew  characters.  The  chief  paper  is  the  /emsA 
Dailif  New9  of  New  York.  The  Jewish  Publica- 
tion Society  of  America,  founded  in  1889,  issues 
works  adapted  for  popular  readii^,  its  most  mem- 
omble  publications  being  Graeti's  History  of  the 
Jewa^  Israel  Zangwill's  ChUdrtn  of  the  GheUo,  and 
Sebechter's  Studies  in  Judaism.  Ameriram  Juda- 
ism has  not  hitherto  produced  any  important  con- 
tributions to  Jewish  learning,  though  the  Jewish 
Encyclopedia,  In  tweh^e  volumes  (New  York, 
1900-06)  summarizes  for  the  first  time  the  results 
of  the  Jewish  schobrship  of  Europe  and  is  being 
translated  into  Hebrew*  and  Russian.  Owii^  to  the 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  American  Jews,  the 
government  has  of  recent  yeare  taken  action  to 
prot^t  against  the  persecutions  in  Europe  which 
lead  to  such  burdens  being  cast  upon  America  by 
the  illiberal  and  persecuting  action  of  despotic 
governments.  Meetings  of  protest  have  been  held 
throughout  the  country  against  Russian  tyranny 
in  1881,  1893,  and  after  the  Kishineff  masKacres  in 
1903,  when  a  fund  of  over  one  million  dollars  was 
collected  in  America  by  a  Jewish  relief  committee. 
In  order  to  take  continuous  action  in  such  cases  an 
American  Jewish  Committee  was  forroeti  in  1906  of 
representative  Jewna  throughout  the  country.  Jews 
have  taken  part  in  the  higher  activities  of  Amer- 
ican life  in  numbers  far  beyond  their  numerical 
proportions.  They  have  had  eminent  repreaen  ta- 
li vea  among  the  ofllic^rs  of  the  army  and  navy^  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  in  the  learned  professions, 
among  artists  and  inventors,  and  in  literature. 
Altogether,  the  Jews  of  the  United  States  have  per- 
haps the  most  fortunate  and  influential  position 
of  any  Jews  tiu-oiighout  the  world.  They  number 
nearly  two  millions  (half  of  them  in  New  York)^ 
about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  number  of  Jews,  and 
they  show  exceptional  capacity  to  enter  into  tlie 
democratic  life  of  America,  Joseph  Jacobs, 
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Liebe,  Dae  JudefUum  in  der  detUeehen  Vergaf^fgnheii,  JenA, 
1903.  On  Rumania:  E,  Sinoerua,  /.««  Juife  en  Roumanie 
depute  le  traiti  de  Berlin,  I^ondfln,  1901;  B.  Laian;,  Lee 
Jvif$  en  Roum^nie,  Paris,  1903;  I,  I^hovmrie,  The  Jv^tieh 
Queation  in  Roumanian  ib.,  1903,  On  RuAabi  trnd  Poland: 
M.  Davit t.  The  Story  of  Anti-Semitie  FertecuUone  in 
Rueeia,  London,  1903;  E.  Spinner,  Etwarn  ^ber  dm  Stand 
der  Cultur  hm  den  Juden  in  Poi/en  in  IS.  Johrhundert. 
Vienna,  1903,  On  3piun  and  Portugal:  E.  H.  Li^do.  Hiet 
of  the  Jewe  nf  Spain  and  Portugal,  Lotidon,  1 848;    F.  D. 
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HoMAttft,  «Aetc«  ti/  Spain  and  Portitoat  and  the  InquitUion, 
ibk.  1877;  A.  Pulido  Fenuuidex,  EtpaAolra  tin  patria  y  la 
vmaB^fanH,  Madrid.  1905.  On  the  United  States:  L  Mark- 
«BiL  H^tnngun  in  America^  1885;  Judaitm  ai  the  World** 
FmUammni  ef  R<Ugion9,  CincinnatL.  18{l)4;  C.  S.  Bcmkeimfr, 
rW  Bmaman  Jew  in  the  United  Statejt,  Philodf^lphin,  1905; 
Ttm  TW9  Hundred  and  Fifiitdh  Anniversary  of  the  JewM 
««»  0k«  Umttd  Statu:  Addrtnea  at  Carneaie  Hall,  Thanka- 
«WMff  i>ay.  t90S.  New  York.  1905.  B.  A.  EUaa.  The  Jews 
^  Sdndk  Carolina,  Philaddphia.  1906;  aiid  the  pubLica' 
taotaa  of  the  Jewish  Historical  Society.  On  othrr  landii:  G. 
llqpBie,  L'AUfirie  juipr,  Paria,  1^1;  D.  C&zes,  liitt,  dr* 
/■litfiiiii  dm  Tunitie,  \h.  1888;  G,  CorncilhjiJi,  I^  JudKti&me 
em  BgtfpU  et  en  Sifrie,  ib.  18S9;  L.  Burieu,  I.e»  Juijt 
aioifwna,  lb.  1902;  A.  Steinberg,  Studio  sur  Geschichis 
dgr  Jindtn  in  der  Sd^weiz,  Zurich.  1902;  J.  H.  I^rd,  TIim 
Jem  «f  India  and  the  Far  Ea»t.  Bombay.  19Dr>;  J.  Chalom, 
Lm  israStiies  dt  ta  Tuni/tie,  Paria.   1908. 

On  poat-BibUoa]  literature  coitsult:  M,  Stcinschneider, 
Dm  arabiMcht  Literatw  der  Juden,  Frankfort,  1902;  J. 
QtttimAiin,  Die  Sdu^taatic  dea  13,  Jahrhundrris  in  ihren 
BemAwtpm  jmm  Judtntum.  Bredlau,  1902;  H.  Brody  and 
K.  AlbrMht,  T**  iVw-H#6rt»  Sehoat  of  PoeU  of  th«  Span- 
ialk-Arabian  Bpoek,  Lei|>aie.  1906;  L  AbrabamB,  A  Short 
HiaL  ^  Jevish  Liieraiure  from  the  Fall  of  the  Tempi^;, 
lilw4fTf>.  1906;  D.  Neumark.  Gtachickte  der  jadiechen 
FkOoeovkie  dee  MiUdallent.  voK  L,  Berlin,  1907;  Nathan- 
id  iba  al-Fayyumi.  The  Bwttan  tdukvl,  ed  and  trawiL 
from  a  wd^m  MS,  .   .    ,   &p  £>.  Levine,  New  York,  1908. 

IT  ALA.    See  Biblb  Vkrsionb,  A,  IL,  1. 

ITALY. 

L  Hm  Roman  Catholic  Churctu 
Ifodem  dtatud  in  the  8t«ie  (|  1). 
Fovition  of  the  Pope  (|  2). 
OtBftniaatioQ  ((3). 
The  Old  Oatholic*  ({  4). 
tL  PralaetaDt  Bodiei. 

Tb«  WaldetwUti  Church  ($1). 

The  Evangelical  Italian  CbuTch  (£2). 

Forelcn  MisHionary  Conpregationi  and  Chorobei  (I  3). 

fieoevoletit  Inntitutiona  (i  4). 

Bible  and  Tract  Sociottes  (f  5). 

F^cnodleala  (f  6). 

The  preeent  kingtlom  of  Italy,  comprising  besides 

the  niaiD  peninsula  the  ii^tftDdd  of  Sicily  anil   Sar- 

dima,  and  a  ntunber  of  gmaljer  ialaads^  was  formed 

,  io  M&f.,  1861.     The  total  area  is  1X0,659  square 

[nufes;     population    (1901).    32,475,253,    of   whom 

I31r5a9;663  (99-7  per  cent.)  are  Roman  Catholicfl, 

f65>iB5  Protestants    (incltiding   '20,638   foreigners), 

35,617  Jews.    The  capital  is  Rome.    Religious 

^'liberty  prevails,  and  adherents  of  all  faiths  enjoy 

equal  ehdl  and  political  rights. 

I.  Tlid  Romazi  Catholic  Church:  Until  IS4S   the 
ftoinan   Catholic    clergy,    including    the    religioue 
orders,  occupied  an  exceptional  poei- 
*^~*^  tion  in  Italy.    They  were  exempt  from 
tlkaStatA     taxation  and  from  temporal  jurisdic- 
tion, and  had  the  public  educational 
ijkI  eharitable  institutions  entirely  in  their  hands, 
Tbm  Idl^dom  of  Sardinia  took  the  lead  in  bringing 
about  the  new  order.     By  bw  of  Aug.  25,    184S; 
Ibe  JoBuits  were  excluded,  a^  also  the  Sisters  of  the 
fiftOtd  Eeart  of  Jesus,  and  a  law  of  Mar.  1 ,  LS50, 
•II  eodesiastical  institutions  of  a  beneficent 
under  state  supervision.     Other  statutes 
pot  an  tnd  to  exemption  from  temporal  jurisdiction 
mod  tttXftUont  forbade  religious  institutions  to  re- 
fSflii  without  royal  sanction,  and  levied  an 
1  tax  on  the  receipt*  of  the  *'  dead  hand  "  (see 
MoKDUOl).     By  the  law  of  May   29,    1855,   all 
I  orders  in  Sardinia  not  engaged  in  preach- 
I,  or  Duniing  the  sick,  were  dissolved 


and  their  property  alienated  by  the  State.  On  the 
basis  of  this  law  274  monasteries,  with  3,733  monks, 
and  sixty-one  convents,  with  1,756  inmates,  were 
closed,  and  2,722  chapters  and  private  bene&ces 
were  dmestablislied.  In  1861  the  same  principles 
were  carded  out  in  Umbria,  in  the  Marches,  and  in 
Naples.  These  principles  were  applied  to  the  entire 
kingdom  of  Italy  by  the  laws  of  July  7,  1866, 
Aug.  15,  1S67,  and  June  19,  1S73.  The  property 
thus  act! ui red  by  the  State  was  formed  into  an 
ecclesiastical  fund  (Fonda  per  U  cuito)  for  the  sup- 
port of  religious  worship  and  public  education,  and 
for  the  pa>tnent  of  pensions  to  monks  and  nuns  of 
closed  monasteries.  Since  the  suppressed  orders 
might  continue  to  exist  as  private  associations, 
there  are  still  about  40,000  monks  in  Italy.  Up  to 
June  30,  IS9S,  44,376  ecclesiastical  foundations  had 
corae  into  the  possession  of  the  State.  The  annual 
income  from  this  property  is  about  33.000,000  lire. 
All  chapels  and  churches  used  for  public  worship 
are  exempt  from  confiscation,  as  also  episcopal  resi* 
flence.H,  together  with  the  official  buildings  con- 
nectetl  with  them,  clerical  seminaries,  and  such 
cloisters  as  were  turned  over  to  the  provinces  or 
commimes  for  public  purposes^  educational  or  char- 
itable. All  the  Roman  Catholic  theological  faculties 
in  the  seventeen  state  universities  were  abolished 
by  law  in  1873. 

The   temporal   power  of  the  pope  was  quietly 
brought  to  an  end  Sept.  20,  1870,  but  on  May  13, 
1871,  a  law  was  passed  guaranteeitig 
f*fh   ^^  ^^^  independence,  and  making  his  per- 
p  son  sacred  and  in\4olable,  like  tlrnt  of 

the  king.  The  honors  of  sovereignty 
are  due  to  him,  and  he  is  allowed  to  keep  a  body- 
guard. The  State  grants  him  annually  a  petision 
of  3,225,000  lire,  which,  however,  he  has  hitherto 
declined  to  recei%^e;  and  the  palaces  of  the  Vatican 
and  the  Lateran,  and  the  villa  of  Castel  Gandoifo 
(near  Albano)^  with  their  libraries  and  eoUectious^ 
are  declared  to  be  the  property  of  the  holy  see,  in- 
alienable, free  of  taxation,  and  exempted  from 
expropriation.  The  Italian  Government  further- 
more guarantees  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
the  conclave,  and  of  all  ecclesiastical  officers  in  the 
execution  of  their  official  fuucttoos.  In  the  city  of 
Rome,  all  seminaries,  academies,  and  ooUeges  for 
the  education  of  the  clergy  remain  under  the  spe- 
cial authority  of  the  pope;  and  the  State  has  re- 
nounced its  right  of  appointment  and  nomination 
to  the  higher  ecclesiastical  benefices.  No  Italian 
bishop  is  compelled  to  take  the  oath  to  the  king, 
and  no  royal  placet  is  necessary  to  the  execution  of 
a  purely  ecclesiastical  act.  Meanwhile  the  pope 
resides  in  the  Vatican,  keeping  a  court  of  about 
1,800  persons,  and  maintaining  the  Curia  (q.v.)  for 
the  government  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at 
large.  Foreign  countries  represented  at  the  Vatican 
are:  Austria- Hungary,  Bavaria,  Belgium,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Monaco,  Nicaragua,  Peru, 
Portugal,  Prussia,  Russia,  San  Domingo,  and  Spain, 

The  Bom&n  CathoUo  Church  in  Italy  DuinberB  49  arch- 
bishoprice.  221  bi^ioprioi,  and  9oirtc  2^,000  p&rUhei.  Hicr- 
arrhically,  the  ChMPoh  in  Italy  is  divided  into  H  >  the  dioceie 
of  Rome,  with  the  six  Buburbau  cardinal-biBhoprie*  of  AI- 
hano,  Fraeoati,  0«tiarVeUetn.  Patestrioa,  Portov  and  Sabina; 
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C2)  ejoempf  biiibopric«  and  ardibbhopric*,  i.e.,  thow  that  ur© 
immediately  under  the  pope;  and  (3)  metropolitan  biifhoprica» 
with  thoir  suffmsan  bishoprics.  The  exempt  archbi^bophct 
aod  biehopncs  are  as  follows:  in  Lignria, 
8.  Orgrani"  the  biobopric  of  Luni-Sarsana;  in  Venioe,  the 
zation.  anshbinhopric  of  Udioe;  in  the  former  Papal 
States,  the  archbisbo pries  of  Camerina,  Fermm, 
F^rugia,  and  Spoleto.  and  the  bishoprics  of  Aquapendeiite, 
Alatn.  Amelia,  Aaagni,  Ancona,  Ascoli,  Ammsl,  Bag:ourea, 
Citta  di  Caatello,  Citta  delta  Pieve,  CiviU  Caatellana,  CorDCto. 
Fftbriano,  Fono,  Ferentino,  Foli^no,  Gubbio*  Jed.  Monte- 
{iascone.  Narni.  Nooera,  Norcia,  Orvieto«  Oetmo.  Poggio 
Mirt€to,  flccanati.  Ri^ti,  Sef^ai,  tiutri-Nepi,  Temi.  Tciracina, 
Tivoli,  Todi,  Treja,  Veroli.  and  Vitcrbo;  in  Tuscany,  the 
arphbiahopric  of  Lucca,  and  the  blshophra  of  Areaao,  CortonA, 
Montalcino,  and  Montepulciano;  in  Emilia,  tbe  bishoprics 
of  Borgo  San  Donnino.  Parma,  and  Piaeeaca;  in  the  pronnce 
of  Naples,  the  arrhbi.shoprics  of  Ainal5,  Aiiuila,  Cottosa 
Gaeta.  and  Roasano,  and  the  bishoprics  of  Aquino.  Averta, 
CaVBrSarno,  Fogi^,  Gravina.  San  Marco,  Harai,  Me[fi« 
Hileto,  Molfetta,  Monopoli.  Nardd.  Peone-Atri,  Teramo, 
Trivento,  Troja,  and  Sulmona;  to  Sicily,  the  archbiaboprio 
of  Oatania,  and  the  bishopric  of  Acircale.  The  metropolitan 
seats  with  their  suffragans  are:  AcerenzarMatera  (sulfracans: 
Anglona-Turtu,  Potenia,  Tricarico,  Venoaa);  Bari-Canoaa 
(Conveniano,  Ruvo-UitoDto);  Benevent  (Aiife,  Ariano, 
AsGoli-Cerii^nola,  Avcllino,  Bojano,  Bovino,  Larino,  Lucera, 
San  8evero,  8ant*  Agata  de'  Goti,  Teleee.  Termoli);  Bologna 
(Faenaa,  Iinola),  Brindlal  (Ostuni);  Cagliari  (G&ltelli>Nuovo« 
tglwiiaa»  Ogliastra);  Capua  (Cajasso,  Calvi-Teano,  Caaerta, 
IsemiA-VeiiAfro,  Sesaa);  Chieti  (Vaato):  Conza-Campogna 
(Laeedooia,  Diuro,  Sant'  Angcio  de'  Lombardi);  Fermo 
(Maoerata-Tolentino.  Montalto,  Ripntransone,  San  Severino); 
Florence  (San  Scpolcro.  Colle,  Ficj^ile.  Modigliana,  Piatoja- 
Prato,  iRan  Miniato);  Genoa  (Albcnga^  Bobbio.  Brugrnato, 
Savona-Ntjli^  Tortona.  Ventimiglia):  Lanciano  (OrtonaU 
Manfredonia  (Viesti);  Messina  (.Lipari,  Nicosia,  Pattt); 
Milan  (Bergamo,  Brescia,  Como.  Crema,  Cremona,  Lodi, 
Mantua,  Pavia);  Hodena  (Carpi,  GujkstaUa,  Massadi  Carrara, 
Reggio  Emilia);  Monreale  (Caltaniaetta,  Girgenti);  Naples 
(Accra,  Ij^chia,  Nola,  Possuoli);  OrititanQ  (Ales-Terralba); 
Dtranto  (Gattipoli,  Lecce,  Ugento);  PaJernio  (GofaJu,  Mac- 
«ara,  Trapani);  Pisa  (Livoroo,  Pcscia,  Fontremoti,  Volterrs); 
fiavenna  (Bertinoro,  CerviAt  Cesena,  Comacehio,  Forli, 
Rimlai.  Sftnisa);  Heggio  di  Calabria  (Bova,  Casiano,  CaUti- 
•aro,  Colrone.  Gerace,  Nicaatro,  Nicotera,  Oppido,  Squillace); 
8«lemo^Acemo  CCapacdo-Vallo,  Diatio,  Marsico*  Nooera  dei 
Fagani^  Nuseo,  PbIi<»itro);  8uitaSeTerina(Cariati);  Saacari 
{AJgbero,  Ampurias,  Bisarchiot  Bosa);  Siena  (Chliisi, 
Oroiiseto.  Maasa  Harittima,  Savana-Pitigliano);  Syracuse 
(Cbltagirone,  Noto,  Piassa);  Borrent  (Costeltamare);  Taranto 
(C^tellaneta,  Ona)j  Turin  (Acqui,  Alba^  Aoata,  Asti,  Cuoeo, 
Foflsano.  IvTMi^  Mondovt,  Pinerolo,  Saluxzo,  Susa);  Trani 
(Andria,  BiBoeglJc);  Urbino  (CagU,  Fossombrone,  Monte- 
feltro,  Peearo,  Sinigflglia,  Urhania-Sant*  Angelo  in  Vado); 
Veoiee  (Adiia,  BelluoD,  C-eneda.  Chioggia^  Concordia,  Padua, 
Treviso.  Verona,  Vioenao);  and  VereeUi  (Ab«andria  della 
Flkglia,  Biella,  Casale,  Novara,  Vigevano).  Tliere  are  also 
eleven  abbeys  and  prelaturcs  without  dioceeea,  viz.:  Alta- 
mura,  Monte  Caasino,  Monte  Oliveto  Maggiore,  Monte  Vcr- 
giiie^  Nonantola,  i^nta  Lucia  del  MeUt,  Ban  Martino  ai  Monte 
Ciinliui.  San  Paolo  fuori  ]e  Mura  di  Roma.  Sanctistsima 
Trinita  della  Cave  dei  Tirrcnt,  SS.  Viisenzo  ed  AnastaRio  alJe 
t»  Fontane  (tiear  Rome),  and  Subiaoo,  Thero  are  Uniat 
Greek  congregations  in  Naples,  Messina,  and  Bartetta. 

The  Old  Catholics  in  Italy  uumber  about  1,000. 
They  have  a  bishop,  and  less  than  a  dozeti  ministers, 

4    Th        Their  iargest  parishes  are  Arroiie,  iii 

Qj^^         the   province   of  Perugia;     Dovadola, 

Oatliollca.  ^"    ^^^^   province    of    Florence;    Sant' 

Angelo  de'  Lombanii,  in  the  province 

of  Avellino;    and   San    Remo,    in   the   Riviera  di 

Ponente.    The  sect  was  founded  in  Italy  by  Count 

Enrico  de  Cam  pel  lo  (q,v,). 

n.  Protestant  Bodies:  The  Protestant  cause  in 
Italy  is  represented  by  the  old  and  eelebrat<ed 
Church  of  the  Waidenses  (q.v,);  by  the  Evangelical 
Italian  Church;  and  by  congregations*  of  Baptists, 
Wesleyans^  and  (American)  Methodists, 

When   religious  hberty  was  established   in   the 


den  si  an 
Church. 


kingdom  of  Sardinia  by  the  decree  of  Feb.  17«  1848« 
the  Waidenses  (q.v.)  in  Italy  had  eighteen  ministere 

and  Mteen  congregations,  all   in    the 
J^IJ^i^^     Piedmont  region.    The  congregations 

of  Pineroloand  Turin  were  established 

later.  The  number  of  WiUdenses  in 
Piedmont  and  the  adjacent  valleys  is  about  13,000, 
In  1898  the  Waldensian  College ,  established  at  Torre 
Pellice  in  1835,  was  placed  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  tiimilar  state  institulions.  It  has  about  a  ^M 
dozen  teachers  and  about  100  pupils.  The  Walden-  ^1 
sea  also  maintain  high  schools,  orphan  asylums,  and 
a  hospital.  Their  theological  school,  founded  at 
Torre  Pellice  in  1835^  was  removed  to  Florence  in 
1860.  The  Waldensians,  by  sixty  years  of  mission* 
ary  activity,  have  now  estabhshed  new  congrega- 
tions throughout  Italy,  Bome  fifty  in  number,  liiith 
as  many  more  mission  stations,  comprehending 
about  6,000  communicants.  The  affairs  of  the 
entire  Church  are  administered  by  a  board  of  fi\'e 
members,  elected  by  the  synod,  which  meets  yearly 
at  Torre  Pellice,  in  September.  Since  1861  the  mu?- 
sion  field,  with  the  new  congregations,  has  been  ad- 
ministered by  an  Evangelization  Committee  of 
eight  members,  also  elected  by  the  synod.  The 
Church  maintains  elementary  and  Sunday  schools, 
atitl  employs  some  two  dozen  colporteurs  for  the 
distribution  of  Bibles  and  evangelical  writings. 

The  Evangelical  Italian  Church  was  founded  at 
Milan,  in  1870,  by  twenty- three  separate  congre^r 

tions  that  had  been  formed  here  and 

^'  "^^^    .  there  independently  of  the  Waldensian 

^^ff  e%angelixation.      To  show   clearly  ita 

Church*     separation  from   the  papacy  and  the 

Roman  hierarchy  this  church   eallod 
itself  the  "  Free  Italian  Church."    [Its  most  eminent 
leader  was  the  eloquent  Gavazzi.]     A  general  con- 
vention  in  1870  adopted  eight  fundamental  article.s  S 
of  faith,  and  the  next  assembly  at  Florence  in  1871  ^1 
adopted  a  constitution  of  twenty-one  articles.     By 
royal  decree  of  July  2j  1891,  this  church  was  recog- 
nized  by  the  Italian  government  as  a  juristic  person,  fl 
imder    itie    name    *'  Evangelical    Italian    Church  "  ^1 
{Chiesa  Emngdim  Italiana),  the  name  by  which  it 
1ms  since   then   been  known.     The  affairs  of  the 
church  are  in  the  hands  of  an  Evangelization  Com- 
mittee, oompoeed  of  five  members  elected  by  the 
general     con  vention ,     which     meeti?    annually     at  ^M 
Florence,     The  entire  church  is  divided  into    ten  ^1 
districts,  viz.^  Piedmont,  Liguria,  Lom hardy,  Venice, 
Emilia,  Tuscany,  Rome,  Naples,  Apulia,  and  Sicily. 
These  embrace,  all  together,  some  forty  congregn- 
lions,    forty- five   sta tions,    and    about   2,000   com- 
municants.   The  church  maintains  elementary  and 
Hunday  schools^  and  a  theological  school  at  Florence. 
The  church  also  employs  a  number  of  cxtlporteurs 
for  the  sale  of  Bibles  and  evangelical  works.     In 
connection    with    the   Evangelical    Italian    Church 
may  be  mentioned  the  Free  Christian  Church,  which 
resembles    the    Plymouth  Brethren.     [The  Evan- 
gelical   Italian    Church    and    thR    Free     Christian 
Church  are  now  for  the  most  part  alUed  with  the  H 
Waldensians  and  the  Methodists.]  ^1 

The  English  Wesleyans,  who  Imve  been  repre- 
sented in  Italy  since  1861,  have  in  their  northern 
district  twenty-five  churches  and  stations,  and  in 
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theif  southern  district   twenty-five   churches  and 
(fUtioris,  munbering  all  together  some  2,000  com- 
mumcants^      They   maintain   elemen- 
8.  Toniffn   ^^  schools,   and  an   orphan   asylum 
'^^^'^  ut   Intra.      The    Methodist    Episcopal 
tioni  and    ^^^^^*^  (^^  America)  l:>egan  missionary 
Chnroh«t.    '^'ork  in  Italy  in  1873.     It  now  num- 
bers twelve  churches,  forty  mission  sta- 
r  lioiu,  and  ahout  1.500  commui^icants.     It  has  day 
lilid  evening  schools   employing   upward   of   forty 
lleubers,  and  al^o  a  theological  school  at  Rome. 
iTbe  United  Baptists,  American  and  Enghsh,  have 
llJPWi  in  Italy  since  1870  and  1871.     All  together, 
tbpy  haw  eighty-one  stations,  some  forty  ministers. 
I  five  colpofieurs,   and  about   1,500  communicants. 
nG^otft  B.  Taylor  (d.  at  Rome  in    1906)  waa    for 
[fortfywra  at  the  head  of  t^ie  American  Baptist 
I  IGbIqd.]    An  indef>endent  missionary  work  is  car- 
[fied  on  by    the    Englishman    Clarke    in    Spezin, 
iibeolii,  Belluno,  Levanto,  Marola,  Pordenone,  and 

There  are  English  churches  in  Florence,  Genoa, 
Milan,  Naples,  Rome,  and  Venice,  American  Protes- 
I  tent  churches  h\  Florence  and  Rome,  and  Scotch 
Prttbyterian    churches   in   Genoa,    Naples,    Rome, 
and  Vmre,    The  Germans  in  Italy  have  formed  a 
Buinber  of  congregations  at  various  places.     They 
I  nuDtAin  schools  in  Florence,  Genoa,  Messina,  Milan^ 
[Ktples,  Palermo^  and  Rome,  and  hospitals  in  Flor- 
[•nit, Genoa,  Milan.  Naples,  and  Rome.    8inc«3  1880 
tlipGfrman  ministere  in  Italy  have  had  their  annual 
cofif^reooe. 
Perhapft  the  most  flourishing  Evangelical  congre- 
^ption  in  Italy  is  the  EvangeUcal  Military  Associa- 
te in  RQme»  which  was  founded  by  L.  Capellini 
(d.  1898), 

Of  other  educational  and  charitable  institutions 

itftder  Evangelical  control  may  be  mentioned  the 

IBn  ^^^  schools  for  girls  in  Florence  and 

l«iitl^^'  N^'P^^^J    *^^  Anglo-American  Institute 

tnttont  '  *^  Rome;    the  elementary  schools  of 

Miss  Carnithers    at    Pisa,  S.   Michele 

[^MiScalsi,  and  Cisanello  di  Ghezzano;    Dr.  €*> 

I  **odi's  orphan  asylum  for  boys  at  Florence;    the 

*f»tti  orphan  asylum  for  girls  at  Florence;    the 

Could  Institute  at  Rome,  an  educational  institu- 

litxti  for  lioys  and  girls;   the  work-school  for  women 

\  »t  Turin;  the  Boyce  Memorial  Home  at  Vallecrosia, 

^  j|«>'liiBQ  for  orphans,  both  boys  and  girls;    and 

*of  Evangehcal  Rescue-Mission  of  Mrs.  Haarunond 

^  Venice. 

•B»re  are  three  Bible  societies  working  in  Italy ,  viz. , 

W^MiliAa  Bible  Society,  which  was  founded  in  Rome 

.  *rti,       *"  1871,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 

•WTniSt  Society,  and  the  National  Bible  Society 

jodtUM     '^^  Scotland.      Since   KS60  the  British 

and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  distrib- 

^  b  Italy  more  than  3,000.000  Bibles  and  New 

»«tAroents,     The  Italian  Tract  Society,   founded 

•'  HortDC**  in  1855,  has  a  printing-establishment  at 

J^^f^nce  and  salesrooms  in  a  dozen  Italian  cities. 

*°  thia  tract  society  the  entire  Protestant  Church 

in  Italy  in  indebted  for  the  great  bulk  of  its  polem- 

^  tod  educational  literature.     This  society  also 

P^tobfti   Vltalin  Evangtlicaf   an  illustrated   fam- 

^y  *'eekly;    L* Arnica  dei  fanciuUi,  an  illustrated 


monthly  for  children;  and  VAmico  d%  casa,  a  popu- 
lar calendar  (annual  edition,  35,000).  Of  less  im- 
portance is  the  Baptist  Tract  Society  in  Turin. 

Other    EvangeUcal    periodicals   are    La    Rivufta 
Chriftianat  a  scholarly  montWy;    Le  T^rvwin,  the 

weekly  origan  of  the  French-speaking 

6,  Period! -  Waldensianii;   La  Luce^  a  Waldensian 

oals.        weekly;    11    Christ iutio,    the    monthly 

organ  of  the  Free  Christian  Church; 
La  Civilta  Eoangelica,  a  monthly  published  by  the 
Wesleyans;  //  Piccolo  Mesmiggiere,  the  monthly  of 
the  Evangelical  Italian  Church;  L*  EiyangeiiM^,  a 
weekly  issuetl  by  the  Methodists;  II  Tesdmonio,  a 
Baptist  monthly;  and  li  Labaro,  a  monthly  pub- 
lished by  the  Old  CathoUcs.  (K.  Ronneke.) 

BisLiO'GRArfir:  The  oHicial  Roman  Catholio  record  i*  given 
io  the  iwtiual,  Qrrarchia  cattolica.  More  gencraJ  works  are: 
C.  Uam&UB,  Catholic  Italy,  2  volt.,  Florence.  1851;  J.  H. 
Eager.  Romaninm  in  Hh  Home.  Fhitadelphio,  JS99;  A. 
Robertson.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  ItalUv  l^ondon, 
1903.  Od  the  Old  Catholic  movement  in  general  consult: 
A.  M.  dearth.  Stcrru  uf  thfs  Old  CathAic  and  Kindred  Move- 
mrfiU,  London.  1800;  C  J.  Loyiwn,  Catholic  Heform,  ib. 
1874;  F.  Meyrick,  The  Oid  Calhalic  ^fmrem4nlU  ib.  1877. 
On  Prot«8tantb(in  in  general  ronHult:  R.  Baini.  SketchM  of 
Proieatantimrt  in  /fcalv,  Hoslou.  1847;  J.  A.  Wylie,  The 
Awak^nifiQ  of  Italy,  London,  1806;  H.  R,  Farrell,  lialy 
StrugftUng  into  Light,  Cincinnati,  1880;  J.  ^tDUghton. 
FooiprirOg  of  Italian  Refirrmert,  London,  1881;  J-  W. 
Brown.  An  Italian  Campaion,  ib.  1890  (the  Evangelical 
inovejnent  1845-1887^;  E.  Gebhardt.  JJftalie  mv*tvt»t, 
Pariis  1890;  A.  R.  Pennington.  Th^  Church  in  Italp, 
London^  1895;  G.  B.  Taylor.  Italf/  and  the  Italianx,  Phila- 
delphia, 189S.  On  the  Free  Churches  coufujlt  the  Reporis 
of  the  General  Atueinbly.  iLbually  publi^ihcd  under  the 
titles  Verbali  delta  »  ,  .  A»9€mhl«i  Generate  delta  Chiese 
CrUtiane  in  Italia;  The  Free  Christian  Church  in  Italy, 
Evani/eli^atvon  Hepart,  Florence,  1874.  For  the  Waldenaea 
eec  the  literature  under  Waldensks, 
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Two  Periods  (J  1 )»  In   Bouth   and  Central  Italy 

Venice  (fi  2),  (S  6). 

NapleHi  (J  3).  The  Later  Period  in  Venice 

Th«  ln<quiaitLan    in    Naplea  (}  A)« 

(I  4).  Italian     Eeformation      Wri- 

tin^H  (}7). 

This  article  is  concerned  'wnth  the  Reformation 
in  Italy  only  in  its  general  features.  Its  more  im- 
portant characters  are  treated  in  sep- 
1.  Two  arate  articles  (see  Caracciqli^  Gal- 
Periods*  EAZZo;  C^jrione^  Celio  Secondo; 
MoRATA,  Olimpia;  Ochino,  Bernar- 
dino; Paleario,  Aonio;  Renei;  of  France; 
Spiera,  Francesco;  Vald^s;  Veroerio,  Pietro 
Paolo;  Vermioli,  Pietro  Marttre).  The  first 
noteworthy  traces  of  the  Reformation  in  Ituiy 
api>car  in  the  norths  at  Venice,  but  the  culmina' 
tion  was  reached  in  the  south,  at  Naples.  The 
firat  and  rifling  period  lies  between  1520v  when  wri- 
tings of  the  German  Reformation  are  first  known  to 
have  crossed  the  Alps,  and  1540  or  1541,  the  year 
marking  the  death  of  Vald^s,  who  wrought  in  an 
elect  circle  at  Naples,  as  the  most  strongly  intellec- 
tual and  original  of  the  Italian  Reformers,  Almost 
simultaneously  with  the  breaking-up  of  the  Evan- 
gelical circle  at  Naples,  there  set  in  (1542)  the 
deliberate  and  systematic  reaction  instigated  from 
Rome:  the  bull  of  Paul  II L,  Licet  ab  iniiia  (eee 
I?jQU[siTiuNt  IL,  I  1),  by  the  terms  of  which  the 
Inquisition  was  organized  after  the  Spanish  model 
and  extended  over  all  Italy  (Naples  excepted),  is 
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the  storm  signal.  With  unremitting  activity  until 
about  1570,  this  tribunal,  personally  directed  by 
the  popes,  utilizing  the  entire  politiotl  influence  of 
the  Curia,  accomplished  its  work  by  driving  a  num- 
ber of  the  chief  advocates  of  reform  to  flight,  by 
dungeon  and  fire  and  water,  and  smothered  the 
movement.  What  still  remained  in  the  way  of 
Evangelical  tendencies  during  the  later  years  of 
this  second  period  had  become  divested  of  all 
efforts  at  internal  church  reform  and  stands  in 
deliberate,  most  trenchant,  opposition  to  Rome, 
falling  in  with  certain  radical  tendencies  which 
manifested  themselves  in  Germany,  but  particularly 
in  the  Netherlands,  where  the  leaders  of  a  conserv- 
ative Evangelical  reformation  steadily  resisted  them 
with  force. 

In  Venice  down  to  1527  there  is  no  evidence  of 

repressive  measures  beyond  repeated  burning  of 

reformatory  writings  of  German  origin; 

2.  Venice,  but  toward  the  close  of  1530  the  papal 
nuncio,  Caraffa  (later  Paul  IV.),  inter- 
posed against  the  "  heretics  **  with  greater  strict- 
ness, and  even  sentenced  a  Franciscan,  Girolamo 
Galateo  (b.  in  Venice,  1490),  to  death  without  ob- 
taining confirmation  for  the  act  from  the  Senate. 
They  kept  him  in  prison  seven  years,  then  set  him 
free,  but  in  1540  arrested  him  again,  and,  broken 
by  his  earlier  sufferings,  he  died  in  the  year  follow- 
ing. His  "  Apology,"  dedicated  to  the  Senate, 
printed  at  Bologna  in  1541,  outlines  a  noteworthy 
plan  of  internal  church  reform,  which  betrays  the 
influence  of  German  doctrines,  and  on  the  question 
of  free  wiU,  the  sacraments,  the  veneration  of  saints, 
and  other  points  is  truly  Biblical.  In  a  report 
which  Caraffa  prepared  for  the  Curia  (printed  in 
Rivista  CrisHanaf  Florence,  1878),  two  other  leading 
heretics  are  mentioned.  Bartolomeo  Fonzio  was 
a  Venetian,  incurred  suspension  from  the  priestly 
office  in  1529,  escaped  to  Germany,  and  was  present 
at  Augsburg  in  1530.  He  was  in  correspondence 
with  Butzer  in  1531.  It  was  probably  Fonzio, 
de8pite  his  subsequent  denial,  who  translated  Lu- 
ther's tract  An  den  chriatlichen  Add  into  Italian 
(cf.  ZKG,  iv.,  1880,  pp.  467  sqq.).  Later  he  was 
again  active  in  Italy,  and  in  1558  was  arrested  in 
Cittadella,  not  far  from  Venice;  he  was  sentenced 
to  death  and  drowned,  for  forty-four  "  erroneous 
doctrines,"  extracted  from  his  writings.  When 
Caraffa  prepared  his  report,  mentioned  above,  in 
1532,  there  lived  also  at  Venice  the  Florentine 
fugitive,  Antonio  Bruccioli,  who  rendered  the  move- 
ment of  the  Refonnation  great  service  by  elucidating 
and  printing  Biblical  writings  in  the  Italian  lan- 
guage. He  was  under  suspicion,  and  so  continued; 
and  notwithstanding  occasional  retraction,  he  was 
repeatedly  brought  to  trial.  He  died  in  prison  in 
1556.  As  in  his  case,  so  with  others,  such  as  Fra 
Baldo  Lupetino  of  Albona  in  Istria,  and  Baldassare 
Altieri,  of  Aquila  in  Neapolitan  territory,  their 
religious  development  and  its  sequel  belong  both 
to  the  first  and  the  second  period  of  Italian  Refor- 
mation history. 

Meanwhile  the  reforming  doctrine  had  found  its 
real  and  vital  center  in  Italy,  in  the  circle  of  Juan 
de  Vald^s  at  Naples.  The  biographer  of  Caraffa 
{Caraccioli,  Vita  di  Papa  Paolo  IV.,  MS.  in  British 


Museum)  with  good  reason  declares  that  Naples  was 
the "  nest  of  heresy  ";   but  the  tradition  is  false 

that  would  have  it  that  the  Lutheran 
3.  Haplat.   belief  was  carried  thither  by  German 

soldiers  after  the  sack  of  Rome  in  1527. 
From  about  1536  onward  a  company  is  found  there — 
scholars  of  Valdds,  himself  devoted  to  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  German  Reformation  and 
influenced  by  mysticism — which  includes  the  most 
important  vehicles  of  the  Italian  Reformation: 
Bernardino  Ochino,  Pietro  Martire  Vermigli,  Pietro 
Camesacchi,  Benedetto  di  Mantua  (reviser  of  the 
little  book  "  Of  the  Benefit  of  Christ's  Death," 
probably  by  A.  Palerio  (q.v.);  Ekig.  transl.,  Lon- 
don, reprint,  1855,  also  in  W.  M.  Blackburn, 
Aonio  Palerio,  Philadelphia,  1866),  Mario  Galeata, 
Francesco  d'Alvise  of  Caserta,  Giovanni  Bugio, 
Galeazzo  Caraccioli,  Marcantonio  Flaminio,  and 
others,  who  partly,  it  is  true,  never  went  beyond 
the  attempt  at  a  reform  from  within  the  Church. 
The  central  article  about  which  all  converge  in  the 
matter  of  doctrine  is  the  tenet  of  justification  by 
faith.  Furthermore,  it  was  inunaterial  to  a  Vald^ 
what  the  external  structure  of  the  Church  might  be, 
provided  it  did  not  abridge  this  religious  condition. 
He  was  far  from  intending  to  raise  the  standard  of 
revolt  against  church  institutions,  and  he  was  no 
organizer;  his  teachings  found  their  way  beyond 
the  circumference  whose  center  was  marked  by  his 
ideal — pure  character,  illmnined  with  profound  piety 
— only  by  the  accident  that  his  writings  were  pre- 
served as  dear  legacies  by  his  friends.  The  chief 
service  in  this  regard  was  rendered  by  the  noblest 
of  his  pupils,  Giulia  Gonzaga,  duchess  of  Traetto 
(see  VxLDts). 

Among  the  pupils  of  Vald^s  who  did  not  exceed 
the  boundary  of  a  reform  attempted  from  within 

the  Church  was  Marcantonio  Flaminio 

4.  The      of  Imola,  highly  endowed  as  a  poet; 

Inquisition  it  was  he  who  gave  to  the  book  "  Of 

in  Naples,   the  Benefit  of  Christ's  Death  "  the  form 

under  which,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Vergerio,  it  became  circulated  through  the 
land  in  more  than  forty  thousand  copies,  though  to- 
day not  a  single  library  of  Italy  has  one  impression 
from  that  period.  The  first  blows  of  the  reaction, 
when  it  was  introduced  in  1542  through  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Inquisition  at  Rome  (see  Inquisi- 
tion), struck  the  two  most  eminent  members  of  the 
circle  surrounding  Vald^s,  Ochino  and  Vermigli. 
Ochino  was  susp)ended  from  the  preaching  office;  and 
he  escaped,  by  flight,  a  summons  to  appear  at  Rome 
to  give  an  account  of  himself.  At  the  same  time, 
Vermigli,  who  had  risen  to  high  rank  in  the  order 
of  the  Augustinian  canons,  took  to  flight,  whence 
he  despatched  to  his  doctrinal  associates  a  testi- 
monial of  evangelistic  faith  in  the  guise  of  his 
Semplice  dichiaragione  aopra  t  dodici  articoli  della 
fede  cristiana.  Presently  the  reaction  directed  its 
attention  to  a  third  member  of  the  Neapolitan  circle; 
viz.,  Pietro  Carnesecchi  (b.  in  Florence  1508),  who 
had  held  high  stations  under  the  Curia.  After  he 
had  avoided  the  Inquisition  during  a  sojourn  of 
many  years  abroad  and  in  Venice,  he  was  brought 
to  trial  by  Pope  Paul  IV.,  and  escaped  for  the  time, 
after  having  been  summoned  twice,  through  the 
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pope's  death,  and  the  destruction  of  the  document 
tiuy  chaiges  against  Camesecchi,  on  occasion  of  the 
storm  upon  the  Inquisition'n  building  in  1559. 
PiuA  V.  retrieved  the  matter  and  Carnesecchi,  whose 
COiTQ«pondence  with  Giulia  Gonzaga  formed  the 
buflk  of  a  second  Iriul,  was  executed  i^ith  other 
**  heretics  '*  on  Oct.  1.  15*)7.  Among  the  victims 
of  the  Inquisition,  not  u  frw  were  of  Neapolitan 
origin;  and  they  all  belonged  to  the  very  great 
numbers  whom  the  vioeroy^s  complacency  delivered, 
year  in,  year  out,  to  the  C\iria,  though  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  was  not  allowed  to  operate  in  the  king- 
dom proper,  and  an  attempt  to  introduce  it  in  1547 
had  been  frustrated  by  a  sanguinary  insurrection 
of  the  populace.  The  viceroy's  complacent  dis- 
position was  also  proved  at  the  death  of  Giulia 
Goncaga  in  1566,  when  he  seized  lier  correspondence 
and  despatched  it  to  Rome.  By  his  long  ymxra  of 
superintending  the  Inquisition  Pius  V.  acquired 
the  most  exact  acqiiaint^mce  with  the  situation, 
and  he  renewed  and  inlonsifiod  the  tribunal's  ac- 
tivity so  that  he  won  the  name  of  Fra  Michele  dell' 
Inquisizione.  A  storm  of  persecution  covered  all 
parts  of  Italy  in  tlie  years  of  his  pontificate  (1566- 
1572),  Concerning  the  victims  only  defective  in- 
fomtation  remains,  but  it  put  an  end  to  the  reform- 

;  movement. 

With  reference  to  the  additional  victims  appre- 

ied  in  the  souths  some  information  is  given  in 

Luigi   Amabtle*s   //   santo  offtzio   iletla 

5.  In        inquisizione  in  Napoli  {2  voh.,  Citt^ 

South  and  di  CasteUo,  1892).     Nothing  short  of 

Central  wholesale  murder  was  perpetrated  in 
Italy.  that  quarter  in  1560  and  1561  upon  the 
Evangelical  inhabitants  of  San  Sisto 
and  La  Guardia.  Moreover,  the  Holy  OtBoe's  barge 
plied  regularly  back  and  forth  between  Naples  and 
Ostia,  incessantly  bringing  new  "  suspects  "  before 
the  tribunal.  The  numbers  of  entigrants— or  rather 
fugiti^'es — for  the  faith  from  Sicily  and  the  kingdom 
continually  increased — so  far,  at  least,  as  this  item 
can  be  checked  at  Geneva,  where  many  sought 
refuge  (cf.  J,  GaUffe,  Le  Refuge  iialien  de  Genrrc, 
Geneva,  1881).  For  southern  and  central  Italy, 
some  acceptable  information  is  furnished  by  a 
protocol- book  of  the  Roman  Inquisition  for  the 
years  1564-67,  which  contains  the  sentences  decreed 
againat  heretics  during  that  period  (cf.  Reviaia 
CrisHanaj  1870-80).  How  matters  looked  and  fared 
in  the  Roman  Inquisition's  prison  is  reported  by  the 
younger  Camerarius^  who  was  himself  under  arrest 
there,  in  1565,  whose  Rtlatio  vera  was  printed  by 
J.  G.  Schelhorn  {De  irila,  foHa  ac  meriti^  Fhilippi 
Catnerarii,  Nuremburg^  1749).  Camerarius  was  con- 
fined in  the  upper  story*  '*  where  one  is  in  the  bake- 
oven  ";  others  were  below,  '*  in  so  damp  a  hole 
that  il  b  past  understanding  how  men  can  exi.st  in 
that  grave,"  Frequently  monks  came  in  to  make 
attempts  at  conversion,  Dominicans  for  the  most 
part,  once  Petrus  Canisius,  the  Jesuit.  Among  their 
fellow  captives  were  spies.  Camerarius  and  his 
fellow  countryman,  Peter  Rieter,  were  liberated 
through  the  rigorous  intercession  of  Emperor 
MaxiiTiiliati  II.,  to  whom  appeal  had  been  made. 
On  June  23,  1566,  there  was  *'  public  abjuration  *■ 
of  twenty- three  who  were  under  chargei  who^  for 


the  most  part,  had  been  sentenced  to  perpetual 
confinement,  or  to  the  rigor  of  the  galleys.  After 
that,  sentence  was  pronounced  upon  the  Neapolitan 
nobleman,  Pompeo  de*  Monti,  who  was  beheaded 
near  the  bridge  of  Sant'  Angelo,  on  July  4,  1566, 
Still  other  victims  who  were  executed  in  Rome  are 
named  in  the  roll  of  Italian  Reformation  martyrs; 
three  of  them  so  early  as  under  Julius  III.,  Fanino 
of  Faenza,  Domenico  of  Biissano,  and  the  Auguatin- 
ian  Giuliano;  later,  two  others,  Giovanni  Buzio 
(also  named  Mollio),  of  Montalcino,  and  an  unknown 
of  Perugia;  under  Paul  IV.,  the  noble  youth  Pom- 
ponio  Algieri  of  Nola  was  burned,  and  how  many 
at  that  time  were  still  confronted  with  a  similar 
fate  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  on  the  death 
of  this  poi>e  in  1559,  when  the  people's  rage  broke 
open  the  prison  doors,  no  fewer  than  seventy  heretics 
were  set  free. 

Better  information  exists  as  to  what  occurred 
from  the  beginning  of  the  energetic  reaction  at 
Venice  and  in  its  dominion,  than  with 
6.  The  reference  to  events  and  the  scope  of 
Later  repression  in  southern  and  central 
Period  in  Italy,  At  Venice,  the  outcome  of  the 
Italy.  movement  was  connected  with  the 
general  political  situation,  and  the 
senate,  from  the  time  of  the  downfall  of  the  Protes- 
tant party  in  Germany  through  the  Sclimalkald 
War,  waived  whatever  considerations  it  had  pre- 
viously concede<i  to  their  wishes,  and  showed  itself 
much  more  amenable  to  the  Curia  Limn  was  formerly 
the  case.  Meantime  a  new  religious  movement  had 
sprung  up  in  Venioe.  In  1550,  Julius  IIL  affirmed 
that  1,(X>C>  Venetians  might  be  counted  as  belonging 
to  the  Anabaptist  sect,  A  new  group  thus  cornea  to 
the  light,  inasmuch  as  the  earlier  advocates  of  the 
Reformation  belonged  not  to  the  radical,  but  to 
the  conservative  Reformation,  as  espoused  by  Lu- 
ther, Both  currents  are  in  collateral  progress  from 
the  middle  of  the  century,  and  both  command 
eminent  names;  but  the  altitude  of  mutual  antag- 
onism  on  the  part  of  their  champions  contributed 
even  more  than  the  brute  force  of  their  common  foe 
to  nullify  the  movement  it-self.  Among  advocates 
of  the  conservative  Reformation  are  to  be  named 
men  such  as  Pietro  8peziali  (in  Cittadella)  and 
Francesco  Spiera  (q.v.).  Now,  too,  the  previously 
mentioned  Fra  Dal  do  Lupetino  was  seized  by  his 
fate;  and  only  for  a  little  while  longer  could  Bal- 
dassare  Altieri  of  Aquila,  who  had  been  in  corre- 
spondence with  Luther,  Bullinger,  and  others,  still 
work  in  the  wake  of  the  Schmalkald  party's  defeat 
after  he  was  corapelletl  to  leave  Venice  in  1549.  A 
transition  to  the  steadily  growing  Anabaptist  party 
is  afforded  by  Francesco  Negri  of  Bassano;  in  a 
measure,  as  well^  by  Celio  Secondo  Curione.  The 
proper  father,  however,  of  the  Italian  Anabaptists 
was  Camillo  of  Sicily,  who,  after  liis  conversion, 
styled  himself  *'  Renato.*'  His  system  is  quite 
apt  ritualistic;  whoever  is  elected  receives  the 
"  spirit  ";  the  children  of  the  "  spirit  "  merely 
slumber  in  death,  to  enter  upon  a  higher  form  of 
being  thereafter;  the  rest  fall  away  to  destruction. 
The  sacraments  are  only  emblems;  Christ  is  above 
all  a  divinely  favored  man;  and  more  of  the  same 
sort.    Their  theological  foundations  were  fijced  in  a 
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"  council,"  organized,  by  sixty  of  their  represent- 
atives, at  Venice  in  1550;  though  not,  indeed, 
without  the  separation  of  a  more  moderate  from 
the  radical  faction,  so  that  henceforth  there  are 
three  distinct  groups,  instead  of  two,  as  previously, 
of  Protestantism  in  Italy.  In  the  subs^uent  fate 
of  the  Anabaptist  congregations,  which  became 
closely  affiliate  with  the  center  of  the  moderate 
Anabaptist  cause  at  Nikolsburg  in  Moravia,  two 
brilliant  martyr  names  are  encountered  in  the  period 
when  the  storm  began  to  rage:  Giulio  Gherlandi 
and  Francesco  della  Saga,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
the  Venetian  Inquisition  in  1565.  Among  advocates 
of  the  Reformation  in  Venetian  territory  may  lastly 
be  named  Bishop  Pier  Paolo  Vergerio,  because,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  acknowledgment,  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel  indelibly  impressed  itself  upon  him  at 
Padua,  by  the  sick-bed  of  the  unfortunate  Spiera; 
and  because  the  Inquisition  at  Venice  subjected 
him  to  a  tedious  course  of  trial.  This  disputatious 
battler  wielded  an  inexhaustible  store  of  fresh 
weapons  against  the  Roman  Church  out  of  the 
armory  of  his  own  experience  and  exact  knowledge 
of  the  hierarchy;  although  he  did  not  equal  the 
men  of  the  first  generation  in  disinterested  devotion 
to  truth,  in  courage  and  joy  of  sacrifice.  Neither 
can  his  writings  be  justly  compared  with  the  other 
products  of  the  movement,  as  some  of  them  are 
revealed  in  the  Btblioteca  deUa  Ri/orma  Italiana 
(6  vols.,  Florence,  1881-86). 

Among  the  writings  of  the  Italian  Reformation, 

besides  the  invaluable  yield  of  Juan  de  Vald^,  the 

previously  cited  little  book  "  Of  the 

7.  Italian    Benefit  of  Christ's  Death  "  fills  an  hgn- 

Reforma-  orable  place.  There  may  also  be  men- 
tion       tioned  the  fact  that  the  Sommario  della 

Writings.  Sacra  ScriUura  was  no  less  effective,  al- 
though it  was  not  Italian  originally,  but 
a  recast  Middle  Low  German  (Dutch)  work,  dating 
from  the  decade  1620-30.  A  collection  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Reformation  in  Italy  after  the  plan  fol- 
lowed by  E.  B6hmer  for  the  Spanish  Reformation  in 
the  Btbliotheca  Wiffeniana  is  much  to  be  desired. 
Rich  contributions  toward  the  project  would  be  sup- 
plied by  the  serial  volumes  of  Rivista  Crisiiana  from 
1873;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  original 
issues  are  to  be  found  collected  in  the  library  accu- 
mulated by  Count  Piero  Guicciardini,  and  made  over 
to  the  national  library  of  Florence.  Long  forgotten 
and  concealed,  hardly  discoverable  in  their  own 
country,  these  writings  bear  witness  to  the  high 
mental  significance  of  that  minority  which  once 
existed  in  the  land  of  the  popes  and  fought  under 
the  banner  of  reform.  K.  Benrath. 

Biblioorapht:  The  best  guide  to  the  sources  is  K.  Ben- 
rath,  Ud>er  die  QuelUn  der  italieniscKen  Reformationage- 
achichte,  Bonn,  1876;  idem,  in  ZKG,  i.  613-626,  iv.  394- 
413.  Rivista  eriatianaf  a  periodical  published  in  Florence, 
1873  sqq.,  contains  much  material  of  the  first  importance. 
Instructive  hints  as  to  sources  are  given  in  F.  H.  Reusch, 
Der  Index  der  verbotener  Biicher,  i.  373  sqq..  Bonn,  1883. 
Constilt  further:  J.  Bonnet,  Vie  de  Olympia  Morata,  Paris, 
1860,  new  ed.,  1862,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1852;  idem, 
Aonio  Paleario,  Paris,  1862,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1864; 
idem,  RScita  du  xvi.  n^cle,  Paris.  1864;  idem.  Nouveaux 
and  Demiere  RSciU,  ib.  1876;  idem,  many  contributions  to 
Bulletin  du  protestantigme  fran^aiae;  D.  Erdmann,  Die 
Reformation  und  ihre  Miirturer  in  Italien,  Berlin,  1865; 
J.   Stoughton,    Footprint  of  Italian  Reformera,    London, 


1881;  K.  Benrath.  OfMckU  der  RaformaHon  in  Vensdig, 
Halle,  1887;  idem.  Bernardino  Odiino  von  Siena,  ib.  1892; 
B.  Fontana,  Renata  .  .  .  di  Perrara,  3  vols.,  Rome,  1889- 
1899;  A.  R.  Pennington,  The  Churdi  in  Italy,  London, 
1896;  E.  Comba,  /  noairi  proteatanH,  vol.  ii.,  Florence  (un- 
finished, deals  only  with  Venice);  A.  Agoetini,  Pietro  Car- 
naaeedii  e  il  movimento  Waldeaiano,  ib.  1899;  Cambridoe 
Modem  Hiatory,  vol.  ii.,  Tlie  Reformation,  pp.  578-699. 
New  York,  1904;  £.  H.  Walshe,  Under  the  ImpnaUion; 
TheReformationin  Italy,  London,  1904;  C.  Dejob,  La Poire- 
ligieuae  en  Italia  au  xiv.  aiMe,  Paris.  1906;  C.  von  Klenxe. 
The  Interpretation  of  Italy,  Chicago.  1907;  and  the  litera- 
ture under  the  articles  on  the  Reformers  named  in  the  text. 

ITHACIUS   CLARUS.     See  Priscillian,    Pris- 

GILLIAN  I8T8. 

ITTJREA:  A  region  named  in  Luke  iii.  1.  The 
name  of  a  people, "  the  Itureans/'  is  older  than  "  Itu- 
rea ''  as  the  name  of  a  region,  and  is  to  be  connected 
with  the  Jetur  of  Gen.  xxv.  15,  a  son  of  Ishmael  deno- 
ting a  nomadic  stock  of  the  Syro-Arabian  desert, 
whose  home,  according  to  the  Genesis  passage,  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Teima  on  the  western  border  of 
Najd,  between  Medina  and  the  oasis  of  Jauf.  I 
Chron.  v.  lS-22  tells  of  a  victorious  campaign  of 
the  Hebrews  of  the  East-Jordan  land  against  Jetur 
and  other  nomads  in  pre-exilic  times,  which  shows 
that  Jetur  must  have  changed  its  place  of  abode 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Jabbok;  but  the  men- 
tion in  Luke  iii.  1  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
passage.  Aristobulus  I.  (105-104  B.C.)  fought  the 
Itureans  and  annexed  part  of  their  territory 
(Josephus,  ArU,  XIII.,  xi.  3),  and  Strabo  (XVI., 
ii.  10,  18)  in  Roman  times  locates  them  on  the  plain 
of  Massyas  (Marsyas)  between  Laodicea  and  Chalcis, 
i.e.,  in  Coele-Syria  (q.v.),  and  he  is  corroborated  by 
an  inscription  of  Quirinius  (Monmosen  in  Epkemeris 
epigraphica,  iv.  537-542,  Berlin,  1881).  It  is  to  be 
concluded  therefore  that  Jetur  and  the  Itureans 
are  the  same  stock,  and  that  they  came  north  with 
the  migrations  of  the  Arab  tribes,  settled  down,  and 
adopted  the  manners  of  the  people  of  the  region. 

It  urea  as  the  name  of  a  region  is  connected  with 
this  last  phase  of  the  people's  history.  The  first 
ruler  of  whom  mention  is  made  is  Ptolemy,  son  of 
Menneus,  who  reigned  85-40  b.c,  and  had  a  king- 
dom of  considerable  size,  including  some  cities  on 
the  coast,  and  the  region  about  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan  as  far  east  as  the  neighborhood  of  Damas- 
cus (Josephus,  Ant.  XIII.,  xvi.  3).  This  Ptolemy 
paid  Pompey  1,000  talents  in  order  to  make  his 
rule  secure  with  the  Romans  (Josephus,  Ant.  XIV., 
iii.  2),  and  he  protected  the  last  of  the  Hasmo- 
neans.  His  son  Lysanias  is  called  king  of  the  Itu- 
reans by  Dio  Cassius,  and  was  executed  by  order 
of  Antony,  36  b.c.  (Josephus,  Ant.  XV.,  iv.  1). 
Later  there  were  only  remnants  of  the  great 
Iturean  kingdom,  with  Chalcis  as  the  capital,  one 
of  which  was  Abilene,  ruled  by  the  tetrarch  Ly- 
sanias (Luke  iii.  1);  another  was  the  region  of 
Soemus,  north  of  Heliopolis;  still  another  was  the 
region  of  Chalcis,  given  by  Claudius  to  Herod, 
grandson  of  Herod  the  Great;  and  finally  the  terri- 
tory of  Zenodorus,  which  came  into  the  possession 
of  Herod  the  Great  (Josephus,  Anl.  XV.,  x.  1). 
After  the  death  of  Herod,  Augustus  joined  a  por- 
tion of  the  territory  of  Zenodorus  to  the  territory 
of  the  tetrarch  Philip  (4  B.C.-34  a.d.),  that  part 
which  included   Batanea,  Trachonitis,  and  Aura- 
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nitis;  thus  Philip  ruled  a  pari  of  the  Iiurean  tcr- 
Htory,  a  fact  which  partly  juatifies  the  statement 
in  Luke  iii,  L  (H.  Guthk.) 

Bibljografsy:  G.  a.  Smith,  Historical  Geoffraphy  of  the 
Holy  Land,  pp.  544  nqq.,  London.  1897:  F.  Mtint«r.  De 
rtbus  linraeantm,  CopetilmKen,  1824;  M,  Krenket,  Jo»ephu9 
uM  Liik<is,  pp,  90-^5,  Leipsic,  1S94;  Schiirer,  GctchiehU, 
t,  707-725,  Eng.  trunaj.,  I.,  ii.  326-344;  DB,  ii,  621-522; 
EB.  ii.  22ft6-2207. 

rVERACH,  iv'er-aa,  JAJIES:  United  Free  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Scotland;  b.  in  Caithness  June  1, 
1839-  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  (1859-453)  and  New  College,  Edinburgh 
(186S-d7),  and  was  ordained  to  the  ministry""  rn 
lb69.  He  held  pafitoratee  at  West  Calder,  Edin- 
burgh (1869-74),  and  Ferryhill,  Abertleen  (1874- 
1887);  was  professor  of  apologetics  and  dogmatics 
in  United  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen  (1887- 
1907),  and  principal  (1905-07);  and  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  New-Testament  language  and  literature 
(since  1907).  He  has  written  Life  qf  MoseM  (Lon- 
don, 188 1):  h  God  Knoicable?  (1884);  St.  Paul, 
his  Li/e  ami  Times  (1890);  Christianity  and  E}xt- 
iidion  (1894);  The  Truth  of  ChriMi^tniiij  (1895); 
Theism,  in  Ihe  Light  of  Present  Science  and  Phi- 
losophy (1900);  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  the  Nev^ 
Philosophy  (1904);  and  Other  Side  of  Gre^ness,  and 
Other  Sermons  (1906). 

IVES,  oivic,  LEVI  SlLLIMAl^:  Roman  Catholic, 
b.  at  Meriden,  Conn.,  8ept.  16>  1797;  d.  in  New 
York  Oct.  13,  1867.  He  served  for  about  a  year  in 
the  War  of  1812  and  subsequently  studied  at  Hamil- 
ton College.  He  was  originally  a  Presbyterian,  but 
joined  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1819. 
After  taking  orders  in  1822,  he  held  charges  at 
Batavia,  X.  Y.,  Philadelphia,  and  Lancaster,  Pa., 
and  in  New  York,  till  1831,  when  he  became  bishop 
of  North  Carolina.  He  displayed  great  zeal  and 
ability  in  the  religious  e<lucution  of  the  slaves,  but 
his  Tractarian  views  brought  him  into  serious 
difficulties.  While  in  Rome  in  1852  he  fonmiUy 
submitted  to  the  pope  and  became  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic. The  following  October  be  was  solemnly  de- 
posed from  his  eplncopal  office.  On  his  return  to 
New  York  he  became  professor  of  rhetoric  in  St. 
Joseph's  Seminary,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  also  lecturer 
on  Enghsh  Hterature  and  rhetoric  in  the  Coin^pnt 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  He  was  prominent  in  the 
ch&ritable  work  of  the  RooMtn  Catholic  Church. 
He  published  New  Mamiai  qf  Private  Devotions 
(New  York,  1831);  The  Apostles'  Doctrine  and 
Fdlowship:  Five  Sermons  (1844);  On  the  Obedience 
of  Faiih  (1849);  and  The  Trials  of  a  Mind  in  iU 
Progress  to  Catholicism  (Boston f  1853;  London,  1864) » 
BifiUooRArHT:  W,  8,  Peny,  The  Bpisc&paie  in  America^ 
j>,  57,  New  York.  1896. 

IVIMEY,  JOSEPH:  English  Baptuit  historian; 
b.  at  Ringwooil  (17  m.  w.s.w.  of  Southarapton)  May 
22.  1773;  d.  in  London  Feb.  8,  1834.  In  e-arly  life 
he  foIlow*ed  his  father's  trade,  that  of  a  tailor,  at 
Lymington  and  Portsea;  became  a  church-mem Ijer 
in  1790,  an  itinerant  minister  in  1794,  assistant  min* 
ister  at  Wallingford,  Berkshire^  in  1803;  and  pas- 
tor of  the  Baptist  church  in  Eagle  Strf^t,  Holborn, 
London,  in  1805.  He  was  a  pronounced  opponent 
of  Roman  Catholicism,  and  so  denoimced  the  re- 
peal of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts;  he  was  also 


interested  in  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  in  mission- 
ary operations.  His  chief  significance  is  as  historian 
of  his  denomination,  by  his  History  of  the  English 
Baptists  (4  voU.,  London,  1834),  which,  however, 
is  criticized  aa  to  be  used  with  caution  on  account 
of  its  mistakes.  He  wrote  on  other  subjects  quite 
voluminously,  his  works  including  Brief  Sketch  of 
ihe  History  of  Dissenters  (1810),  and  John  Milton ^ 
his  Life  ami  Time^  (1833). 

Biblioqrapht:  G.  Pritchard,  Memoir  of  tfu  Lift  and  Wri- 
ttrtga  of  .  ,  ,  Joteph  ivimey,  London,   1835;    DNB,  xxLx* 

IVO,  I 'vo',  OF  CHARTRES  (IVO  or  YVO  CAR- 
MOTEHSIS):  Bishop  of  Chartres  (47  m.  s.w.  of 
Paris ; ;  b.  in  the  district  of  Beauvais  c.  1040;  d. 
Dec.  23,  1116.  He  studied  under  Lanfranc  at  Bee, 
became  a  canon  at  Nesle  in  Picardy,  then  provost 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Quentin  in  Beauvais  c.  1078,  and 
bishop  of  Chartres  in  1090.  As  the  bishop  before 
him  had  been  depased  for  simony,  and  commanded 
some  support,  Ivo's  election  was  contested;  but  his 
cause  was  espousetl  by  Pope  Urban  II.,  who  had 
given  him  consecration.  The  same  pope  protected 
him  when  subjected  to  arrest  by  King  Philip  L  of 
France,  because  Ivo  had  not  acquiesced  in  the  repu- 
diation of  Queen  Bertha,  and  the  king's  liaison  with 
Countess  Bertrada  of  Anjou.  In  the  investiture 
strife  (see  Investitttre),  Ivo  took  a  stantl  of  sagar 
cious  mediation  between  the  rights  of  the  State 
and  the  Church  (cf.  his  Epist.  ad  Hugonem  archv- 
episcopum  Lugdunensetn  in  MGH^  Lib.  de  lite,  ii., 
1893,  pp,  642,  649,  and  his  letter  of  1106  to  Pope 
Paschal  II.  in  MPL,  clxii.  19).  When  subsequently 
Paschal  II.  was  sharply  attacked  for  Ids  attitude 
to  Emperor  Henry  V.,  in  the  year  1111,  Ivo  vin- 
dicated him,  and  frustrat-ed  the  design  of  Arch- 
bishop Josceranuus  of  Lyons,  who  aimed  to  have 
Paschal *s  concessions  to  Henry  adjudged  heretical 
by  means  of  a  great  French  council  (MGH^  ut  sup., 
pp.  649  sqq.).  Ivo  was  highly  esteemed  m  France, 
and  was  also  on  friendly  terms  with  Anselm  of 
Canterbury,  The  date  of  his  canonization  is  un- 
certain;   his  day  is  May  20. 

The  most  important  among  Ivo's  writings  are  his 
collections  of  canons,  wherein  he  anticipated  Gra- 
tian,  the  Coliectio  tripartita,  the  Decreiumt  and  the 
Panormia.  Both  as  reflecting  his  own  life  and  as 
bearing  ufmn  the  history  of  his  time,  his  letters  are 
of  weight;  and  there  are  also  twenty-four  of  his 
sermons  preserved,  some  of  which  are  detailed 
treatises  on  dogmatic  and  hturgical  questions.  He 
also  wrote  against  Berengar  of  Tours.  Certain  his- 
torical works  of  his  friend,  Hugo  of  Fleury,  have 
been  attributed  to  Mm  erroneously.    Carl  Mebbt. 

BmuoGRAPFrv:  The  worka,  first  printed  Paris.  1647,  are 
reprinted  with  o.  life  in  MPL,  clidL-clxii.  Coosult;  A. 
Abry.  Yv€v  de  Chartres,  ua  ffie  st  Be»  ouvrao*!4i,  dtroAbur^. 
1&41:  F.  Ritike,  De  liy<m€,  epUcopo  Carnolmsi,  Wratu> 
law.  1863;  J.  DombrowBki,  Ivo,  Biackofvan  Chartret,  »ein 
Leben  und  W^k^n,  BreBlaLii,  1881;  A.  Swber.  Bisdtof  Ivo 
von  Chartrrs,  Kdni^aberg,  1895;  R.  von  Schefer,  Handhuek 
de*  KirchenrechU,  vol.  i.,  53,  Gm«,  1886;  C.  Mirbt,  Die 
Publitittik  im  ZeitaUer  Orwgor*  VIL,  pp,  512  i«qq,,  Leipsio, 
18&4;  F.  Fournitrr,  Lea  CoUectiona  canoni^iea  attrUjtu^  ^ 
Kt?e*  de  Chartree,  in  BibliotfUqus  de  I' f cole  de*  Chartre*, 
Tola.  }vii.-tviU.,  1896-^7:  idem,  Yve*  de  Chartres  et  te 
droit  carutnique,  in  Revue  de»  t^ueetian*  hi*toriijuea,  IxviL* 
IRdS;  Hauck,  KD,  iil  862,  904,  914;  aikI  literature  mdi* 
cated  in  RichutboD,  ErtcyUopandia,  p.  515. 
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J:  The  symbol  emplo3red  to  designate  the  Jehovis- 
tio  (Yahwistic,  Judean)  document  which,  according 
to  the  critical  school,  is  one  of  the  components  of 
the  Hexateuch  (q.v.).  See  Hebrew  Language 
AND  Literature,  II.,  §  4. 

JABAL.    See  Cain,  Kenites. 

JABIN,  jd'bin:  A  Canaanitic  king  who  appears  in 
two  narratives  in  the  Old  Testament  (Josh.  zi.  1-15, 
and  Judges  iv.  1  sqq.).  In  the  first  he  appears  as 
overlord  of  the  Canaanitic  kings  of  the  region  of 
Mt.  Naphtali,  with  his  capital  at  Hazor,  and  as 
conquered  by  Joshua  at  the  "  waters  of  Merom/' 
This  narrative  purports  to  give  the  account  of  the 
conquest  of  northern  Canaan  as  Josh.  x.  to  give 
that  of  the  south.  In  Judges  iv.  the  history  of 
Jabin  is  peculiarly  bound  up  with  that  of  Sisera 
in  the  narrative  of  Deborah  and  Barak's  campaign. 
Verses  2  and  7  make  Sisera  Jabin 's  general,  though 
in  the  song  in  chap.  v.  Sisera  is  king  and  in  com- 
mand of,  kings.  Similarly  in  iv.  12-22  Sisera  is 
the  chief  personage,  while  Jabin  hardly  appears, 
verse  17b  being  an  editorial  addition,  so  that  the 
narrative  concerning  Sisera  is  in  chap.  iv.  the  basis 
of  the  story.  Two  hypotheses  have  been  held  con- 
cerning this  Jabin:  that  the  two  accounts  refer  to 
different  persons,  and  that  they  refer  to  the  same 
person.  Judges  iv.  still  retains  a  trace  of  the 
correct  tradition  that  after  the  time  of  Joshua  a 
war  was  conducted  against  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor. 

(H.  GUTHE.) 

Biblxoobapht:  Berides  H.  Quthe.  O^tchiehte  de»  VoUcet 
I§rael,  pp.  61-62,  Freiburg.  1899;  DB,  ii.  624;  EB,  ii. 
2302-03,  2636-37;  and  C.  F.  Kent,  Student's  Old  Tetta- 
merUt  vol.  i.,  1904,  the  oommentaries  on  Joiihua  and  Jud^s 
should  be  oonaulted,  particularly  those  on  Judges  by  Budde 
and  Moore,  and  the  works  on  the  history  of  Israel,  espe- 
cially those  of  Ewald,  Klttel,  and  Wellhausen. 

JABLONSEI,  ya-blen'ski,  DANIEL  ERNST :  Bishop 
of  the  Moravians;  b.  at  Nassenhuben,  near  Danzig, 
Nov.  20,  1660;  d.  at  Berlin  May  25,  1741.  He  was 
educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  Lissa  and  studied 
theology  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  and  at  Oxford. 
In  1683  he  was  appointed  Reformed  preacher  in 
Magdeburg,  and  in  1686  became  pastor  of  the  Polish 
congregation  and  rector  of  the  gymnasium  at  Lissa. 
In  1691  he  went  to  Prussia  and  became  court 
preacher  at  Kdnigsberg;  but  he  always  remained 
faithful  to  the  Moravians  in  their  exile  and  used  his 
pohtical  influence  to  assist  them  in  every  way. 
At  the  synod  of  Lissa  in  1699  he  was  chosen  senior 
of  the  Unity  and  received  their  episcopal  ordination. 
In  1737  he  consecrated  Count  Zinzendorf  bishop, 
and  thus  he  formed  the  transition  from  the  old 
stock  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  to  the  younger 
branch  of  the  Hermhuters.  His  influence  upon  the 
development  of  the  Prussian  state  is  still  more 
important.  Since  Sigismund  of  Brandenburg  had 
adopted  the  Reformed  creed  (1613;  see  Sigis- 
mund, Johann),  a  union  of  the  evangelical  denomi- 
nations had  become  a  necessity  for  the  Hohenzol- 
lems,  and  Jablonski  was  the  man  to  give  this 
tendency  a  concrete  form  and  a  theological  basis. 
Similar  efforts  were  made  at  the  court  of  Hanover 


by  Leibnits  and  by  MolanuB  (qq.v.).  Anthony 
IHrich  of  Brunswick  and  the  court  of  Gotha  also 
sympathized  with  these  uniomstic  movements.  In 
the  meantime  Jablonski  had  become  court  preacher 
at  Berlin  (1697),  and  as  Brandenburg  was  being 
transformed  about  this  time  into  the  state  of 
Prussia,  he  considered  it  his  mission  to  imite  all 
Protestants  under  the  leadership  of  Prussia.  He  en- 
tered into  negotiations  with  Leibnitz  and  Molanus, 
but  the  imdertaking  failed  on  account  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  clergy.  Another  ideal  which  Jablonski 
tried  to  realize  was  the  introduction  of  the  episco- 
pate into  the  Evangelical  Church,  which  met  a  re- 
sponse in  King  Frederick's  appointment  of  his  court 
preacher's  bishops.  But  failure  resulted  in  1713  when 
Frederick  William  I.  ascended  the  throne.  Against 
the  demoralization  of  chureh  life  Jablonski  at- 
tempted to  introduce  ethical  societies  after  the 
model  of  the  English  societies  for  the  reformation  of 
manners.  The  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  owes 
its  existence  to  his  advocacy  with  that  of  Leibnitz. 
Jablonski  was  its  first  vice-president  and  director  of 
the  philologico-historical  class,  and  in  1733  he  be- 
came its  president.  His  Uterary  activity  was  not 
less  important.  He  made  a  careful  edition  of  the 
Old-Testament  text  which  J.  H.  Michaelis  adopted 
as  the  basis  of  his  well-known  Kommeniarbibd 
(1720);  at  Jablonski's  instigation  the  Berlin  edition 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  was  printed.  He  trans- 
lated Bentley's  Confutation  of  Atheism  into  Latin 
(Berhn,  1696) ;  his  Htstoria  consensus  Sendomiriensis 
(Berlin,  1731)  is  important  in  the  sphere  of  church 
history,  likewise  his  Jura  et  Ixbertaies  disstdentium 
in  regno  Poloniae  (1708).  (P.  Kleinert.) 

Bxbuoorapht:  J.  £.  Kapp,  Sammluno  vertrauter  Britfe  det 
Preiherm  von  LteUmitz  und  Hofpredigert  JablonMki^  Leip- 
aic,  1747;  C.  W.  Bering,  GeachiehU  der  kirchliche  Union*- 
vertuche,  ii.  313  sqq..  ib.  1838;  O.  E.  Guhrauer.  O.  W. 
Freiherr  von  Leibnitz,  ii.  177  sqq.,  Breslau,  1846;  A.  L. 
Richter,  GeechidUe  der  evangeliadien  Kirchenverfa$9ung  in 
DeutedOand,  Leipaic,  1851;  F.  Brandes,  GeadiichU  der 
kirdUicKen  Politik  dee  Haueee  Brandenburg^  vol.  i.,  Gotha, 
1872;  A.  RitBchl.  GeeehidUe  dee  Pietiemue,  iii.  302  sqq., 
Bonn,  1886;  J.  Kvacala,  FUnfeig  Jakre  im  preuaaiedten 
Hofpredigerdienate^  Dorpat,  1896;  idem,  Neue  Beiirdge 
turn  Briefwediael  twiadien  D.  E.  Jablonaki  und  G.  W. 
LeibnitM,  ib.  1899. 

JACKSON,  FREDERICK  JOHN  FOAKES:  Church 
of  England;  b.  at  Ipswich  (18  m.  s.e.  of  Bury  St. 
Edmunds),  Suffolk,  Aug.  10,  1855.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1879),  and  was  curate  of  Ottershaw,  Win- 
chester (1879-81),  St.  Giles,  Cambridge  (1882-84), 
and  St.  Botolph's,  Cambridge  (1884-91).  He  was 
appointed  lecturer  on  divinity  in  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  was  elected  fellow  in  1886,  and  made 
dean  in  1895  and  tutor  in  the  following  year.  Since 
1897  he  has  been  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop 
of  Peterborough,  since  1901  honorary  canon  of 
Peterborough  cathedral,  and  was  Hulsean  lec- 
turer in  1902.  Theologically  he  is  an  orthodox 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  heartily 
accepts  her  dogmatic  teachings.  He  has  written 
History  of  the  Christian  Church  (London,  1891); 
Biblical  History  qf  the  Hebreufs  (Cambridge,  1903); 
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i  Chfidian  Difficulties  in  the  Sectrnd  and  Tufen- 
CifitUTiu  (Hulaeao   lectures  for  1902;     Lod- 
%  1903). 

JACKSON,  GEORGE  AITSON:  CoDgregationalkt ; 
b.  al  North  Ad&ms,  Masa.,  Mar.  17,  1846;  d.  at 
SwampsDoU,  Masa*»  May  S,  1907.  H©  waa  gradu- 
from  Yale  (Ph.B,,  1868)  and  And  over  TlieoloK- 

I  Seminary  (1871);  was  pastor  at  Leavenworth, 
Kan,  (1871-73),  Southbridge.  U^hh.  (1873-78), 
ftod  Swampsoott,  Mass,  (1878-97),  and  librarian 
of  the  (jcneral  Theological  Library,  Boston,  aft^r 
18?7.  He  wrote:  The  Chrislian  Faith  (Boston, 
1875);  The  Apostolic  Fathers  (New  York,  1879); 
Fdhmo/ihe  Third  Century  ( 1881 ) ;  Posi-Nicene  Greek 
FathtrtilSSZ) ;  and  Post-Nicene  Latin  Fathers  ( 1883) . 


JACKSOIf,  SHELDON:  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Mina- 
X.  Y.,  May  18,  1834;  d.  at  .4^heville,  N.  C, 
Hay  2, 1909,  He  was  graduated  at  Union  College 
in  1S55,  and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in 
1S58.  He  was  a  colporteur  of  the  Presbyterian 
Botrd  of  Publication  in  1856,  and  agent  of  the 
American  SyHtematlc  Beneficence  Society  in  1857. 
Id  1858  he  was  ordained  to  the  Presbyterian  min- 
ittry,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  mission- 
wy  U)  the  Choctaw  Indiana  at  Spencer  Academy, 
1.  T.  From  1859  to  1869  be  was  a  missionary  in 
iwleni  Wisconsin  and  southern  Minnesota,  being 
ilw  pastor  at  La  Crescent,  Minn.,  from  1859  to  1863, 
mm!  an  ageot  of  the  United  States  Christian  Com- 
lomaa  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  for  three 
OKiiitlu  ID  1863,  as  well  as  associate  pastor  with 
George  Ainalee  at  Rochester,  Minn.,  and  principal 
4nd  professor  of  higher  mathematics  at  Rochester 
Fwnale  Institute  from  1864  to  1869.  Throughout 
tbii  time  he  itinerated  constantly,  and  in  these  ten 
f^  otganised  over  twenty  churches.  He  de- 
difwd  the  auperintendency  of  Presbyterian  mis- 
KOBi  in  Minnesota  in  1864,  but  in  1869  he  accepted 
^  tppomtnieot  aa  auperintendent  of  Presbyterian 
i&iviQiu  for  northern  and  western  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
l^ota,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Utah. 
ColorvJo,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  eastern  Nevada, 
*^  Alaska  were  later  added  to  his  district,  thus 

'Viof  him   Presbyterian   supervision   over  nearly 

^  the  territorial  area  of  the  United  States  at 
^  tiCM.  It  was  largely  through  his  efforts  that 
f*  Wam&d^B  BoflLrd  of  Home  Missions  was  orgao- 
^  in  1878.  In  1870  and  1 880  he  was  commissioned 
^7  the  Government  to  collect  Indian  children  from 
toft  Pueblo,  Apache,  Pima,  and  Papago  tribes  for 
*^^CiUon  in  the  Indian  Training  Schools  at  Carlisle, 
P*  r  ifld  Hampton,  Va. 

After  1877   his  main    interests  were  connected 

»ilii  Alaska,  and  in  1879  he  was  commissioned  by 

^^'•'ideBt  Hayes,  together  with  Rev.   Dr.  Henry 

KfotWl,  to  prepare  a  special  report  on  tlie  native 

tnWt  of  southeastern  Alaska  as  a  basis  for  legis- 

.    Six  years   later  he  established    the   first 

Buui  service  in  Alaska,  and  in  the  following 

JfCir  secured  the  enactment  of  a  law  giving  limited 

ICfntoirtal  government,  and  providing  for  the  es- 

tibtisklmient  of  public  schools  in  the  same  territory. 

la  1386  he  was  appointed  General  Agent  of  Edu- 

atiofi  in  Aiaska.     In  1891  be  began  the  successful 

kUxodu^tioik  of  Siberian   reindeer  into    Aln.ska  to 
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provide  the  Eskimos  with  food,  and  in  1897  was  a 
special  agent  of  the  United  States  Government  in 
transporting  a  colony  of  Laplanders  with  their 
reindeer  to  Alaska.  In  1897  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  report  on  the 
agricultural  possibilities  of  the  Yukon  River,  and 
in  1899  established  the  first  reindeer  post-office 
routes  in  America. 

He  was  a  memtier  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  International  Sunday  School  As«5ociation 
since  1887,  and  in  1893  was  appointed  an  advinory 
member  of  the  religious  congress  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Chicago  World's  Fair.  He  furnished 
exhibits  of  Abskan  ethnology  to  every  national 
exposition  from  1885  to  1905,  and  presented  a 
valuable  collection  of  etlmological  material  to 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  which  was  later 
transferred  to  Princeton  University.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  Westminster  College  at  Salt 
Lake  City.  He  edited  the  Rocky  Mountain  PreS' 
bylerian  at  Denver  from  1872  to  1882,  when  he 
presented  it  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  and 
edited  it  in  New  York  City  as  The  Presbt/tertan 
Home  Afissionary  from  1882  to  1885.  He  also 
edited  the  illustrated  missionary  monthly  North 
Star  at  Sitka,  Alaska,  from  1887  to  1894,  In  addi- 
tion to  assisting  in  editing  TheWorlfi's  BeM  Orations 
(11  vols,.  St.  Louis,  1899)  and  The  Wortd's  Best  Es- 
says (10  %^ols,,  1900),  he  prepared  for  the  Unitjed 
Sta.tea  Gov^emment  twenty  annual  reports  on  edu- 
cation in  Alaska  since  188 1  and  fifteen  on  the  intro- 
duction of  domestic  reindeer  into  Alaska  since 
1890,  and  w*roto  Alaska  and  Missions  an  the  North 
Pacific  Coast  (New  York,  1880). 
BtfiL.toofiAJ>»r:   R,  L.  Stewart,  Shddon  Jackson,  Pathfinder 

and  Pratpector  of  the  AtuuiiimaTy    Vanguard  in  the  Rocky 

Mountaint  and  Alaska,  New  York,  1908. 

JACKSON,  THOMAS:  Tbe  name  of  two  English 
theologians. 

1,  Cliurch  of  England  divine;  b.  at  Witton-on- 
the-Wear  (10  m.  s,w.  of  Durham)  Dec.  21,  1579; 
d.  Sept.  21,  1640.  He  studied  at  Queen's  and  at 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1599;  M.A., 
1603;  B.D.,  1610;  D.D.,  1622),  where  he  was  made 
probationer  fellow  in  1606  and  subsequently  re- 
peatedly elected  vice-president  of  Corpus  Christi. 
At  Oxford  he  won  a  reputation  for  bis  theological 
learning  and  delivered  weekly  lectures  on  theology 
both  at  Corpus  Christi  and  at  Pembroke.  In  1623 
be  was  instituted  to  the  living  of  St.  Nicholas,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  and  in  1625  he  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  WioHton,  Durham,  which  he  held  ivith 
Newcastle.  About  the  same  time  be  was  made  a 
royal  chaplain.  In  1630  he  became  president  of 
Corpus  Christi,  a  post  which  he  filled  till  his  death. 
In  1632  he  was  presented  to  the  crown  living  of 
Witney,  Oxfordshire,  which  he  resigned  in  1637. 
He  l>ecame  prebendary  of  Winchester  in  1635,  and 
dean  of  Peterborough  in  1639.  He  was  originally  a 
Calvinist  of  Puritan  leanings,  but  later  became  an 
Arminian.  He  ranks  high  as  a  theologian,  and  his 
theology  has  particularly  commended  itself  to  mod- 
em High-chuFchmen.  His  great  work  was  his  Com- 
menlaries  on  the  Apostles*  Creed  (12  bks.,  London, 
1613-57),  of  which  books  ten  and  eleven  were  edited 
by  Barnabas  Oley.      Book  twelve  first  appeared  in 
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complete  form  in  Jackson's  Works  (3  vols.,  1672-73). 
Jackson  also  published  three  collections  of  sermons, 
Nazareth  and  Bethlehem  (Oxford,  1617);  ChrUt*8 
Answer  unto  John*8  Question  (London,  1625);  and 
Diverse  Sermons  (Oxford,  1637).  His  Theological 
Works,  with  the  Life  of  Jackson  by  Edmund 
Vaughan,  have  been  reprinted  at  Oxfoid  (12  vols., 
1844). 
Biblioorapht:    A.   h.  Wood,   Athenam  Oxomen»ea,   ed.   P. 

Blias,  u.  664,  and  Fati,  i.  281.  290.  339,  401.  4  vols.. 

London.  1813-20;   DNB,  xxix.  107-108  (where  notices  of 

scattered  references  are  given). 

2.  English  Wesleyan;  b.  at  Sancton,  near  Market 
Weighton  (18  m.  e.s.e.  of  York),  Yorkshire,  Dec.  12, 
1783;  d.  at  Shepherd's  Bush,  London,  Mar.  10, 1873. 
He  joined  the  Methodist  Society  in  1801,  his  educa- 
tion having  been  attained  through  reading.  From 
1804  till  1824  he  was  an  itinerant  in  the  Wesleyan 
connection,  occupying  important  circuits.  He  was 
editor  of  the  connectional  magazines,  1824-42,  and 
professor  of  divinity  in  the  Theological  CoUege  at 
Richmond,  Surrey,  1842-61.  His  more  important 
works  are:  The  Ld/e  of  John  Goodwin  (London, 
1822);  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Watson  (1834);  The  Centenary  of  Wesleyan 
Methodism  (1839);  The  Life  of  the  Rev,  Charles 
Wesley  (2  vols.,  1841);  The  Life  of  the  Rev,  Robert 
Newton  (1855);  The  Institutions  of  Christianity 
(1868);  and  Recollections  of  My  Own  Life  and  Times 
(ed.  B.  Frankland,  1873).  Jackson  also  edited 
numerous  works,  including  The  Works  of  the  Rev. 
John  Wesley  (14  vols.,  1829-31);  A  Library  of 
Christian  Biography  (12  vols.,  1837-40);  The  Lives 
of  the  Early  Methodist  Preachers  (3  vols.,  1837- 
1838;  3d  ed.,  6  vols.,  1865-66);  Anthony  Farindon*s 
Sermons  (4  vols.,  1849);  and  The  Journal  of  the 
Rev,  Charles  Wesley  (2  vols.,  1849). 
Biblioorapht:    Consult,  besides  the  ReooUectiont,  ut  sup.. 

DNB,  xxix.  108-109. 

JACOB    (or  ISRAEL),  THE  PATRIARCH. 

The  Names  and  Their  Meaning  (SI). 
Jacob's  Youth  (8  2). 
His  Life  in  Haran  (S  3). 
His  Later  Life  (M). 
Characteristics  of  the  Sources  (5  6). 
Jacob's  Character  (§  6). 
Historicity  of  the  Narratives  (8  7). 

Jacob,  or  Israel,  the  son  of  Isaac,  was  the  ancestor 

who  gave  his  name  to  the  covenant  people.     Jacob 

means  "  one  who  holds  the  heel  '*  or 

I.  The      "  one  who  treads  on  the  heel  "  (Gen. 

Names  and  xxv.  26),  and  is  also  explained  as  "  one 

Their       who  overreaches  "  (cf.  Jer.  ix.  4)  by 

Meaning,    means  of  his  practised  cunning  (Gen. 

xxvii.  36).    Israel,  on  the  other  hand, 

which  became  the  designation  of  the  people,  was 

given  him  by  God  as  a  special  distinction  after  he 

had  proved  his  courage  and  gained  a  victory  (Gen. 

xxxii.  28).     Jacob  is  probably  an  abbreviation  of 

Jacob-el,  for,  among  the  Palestinian  towns  captured 

by  Thothmes  III.  and  mentioned  in  his  inscriptions 

at  Kamak,  names  appear  which  may  be  recognized 

as  Ya'kobh-d  and  Yoseph-el,  a  conclusion  all  the  more 

probable  since  the  name   Ya^kubh-ilu  appears  in 

Babylonian  contract-tablets.    The  inference  usually 

drawn  from  this  inscription  that  in  the  sixteenth 

century  the  Jacob  or  Joseph  tribes  were  already 


established  in  Canaan  is  over-hasty,  since  the  anal- 
ogy of  the  other  names  indicates  rather  that  com- 
munities are  meant.  B&thgen  explains  Jacob-el  as 
''  El  recompenses  '';  an  alternative  is  "  £1  wrestles  " 
(Gen.  xxxii.  24  sqq.). 

Jacob's  youth  was  one  untiring  effort  to  secure 

for  himself  the  birthright  which  belonged  to  his 

twin-brother  Esau.    This  struggle  had 

2.  Jacob's    even   a   prenatal    origin    (Gen.    xxv. 
Youth.       22-23).     In  contrast  with  the  coarse 

and  violent  Esau,  Jacob  was  quiet  and 
peaceable  (Gen.  xxv.  27),  but  shrewd,  and  able  to 
use  cleverly  the  weaknesses  of  his  more  sensuous 
brother  (verse  29).  In  this  he  was  aided  by  his 
mother,  while  the  hunter  found  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  his  father.  Isaac,  deceived  by  his  wife,  unwit- 
tingly bestowed  the  blessings  of  birthright  upon 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxvii.;  see  Isaac),  who  in  consequence 
was  forced  to  abandon  for  a  time  the  land  of  promise, 
and  transferred  his  abode  to  Haran,  the  native  land 
of  his  mother.  In  the  course  of  his  wanderings 
Jacob  came  to  Bethel,  where  Yahweh  appeared  to 
him  in  a  dream. 

The  second  period  of  Jacob's  life  was  passed  with 
his  kindred  in  Haran,  where  he  founded  his  house. 

He  ask^  of  Laban  as  a   reward  for 

3.  His  Life  seven   years'   labor  the   hand   of  his 
in  Haran.    beautiful  daughter,   Rachel;  but  her 

sister  Leah  was  substituted  by  the 
mercenary  father,  and  Jacob  was  forced  to  serve 
seven  years  longer  to  gain  his  beloved  Rachel. 
The  latter,  however,  was  unfruitful,  while  Leah 
brought  him  four  sons:  Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  and 
Judah.  As  a  result  of  a  substitution  of  slaves  for 
their  mistresses,  Jacob's  family  was  further  increased 
by  four  sons,  Dan,  Naphtali,  Gad,  and  Asher. 
These  were  followed  by  two  sons  of  Leah,  Issachar 
and  Zebulun.  At  last  Rachel  bore  her  husband's 
favorite  son,  Joseph.  As  God's  blessing  seemed  to 
be  attached  to  Jacob's  person,  Laban  was  loath 
to  lose  his  services;  to  his  o^n  disadvantage,  how- 
ever, for  although  the  recompense  which  Jacob  re- 
quired might  seem  small,  it  always  turned  out  to 
be  imexpectedly  large,  and  though  Laban  fre- 
quently changed  the  conditions  (Gen.  xxxi.  7),  the 
advantage  was  always  with  Jacob.  The  tense  rela- 
tions between  them  hastened  Jacob's  secret  depar- 
ture with  his  wives  and  goods.  Laban  pursued  and 
overtook  him  at  the  mount  of  Gilead,  but,  although 
embittered  by  the  loss  of  his  household  gods,  which 
Rachel  had  carried  off  without  her  husband's  knowl- 
edge, he  was  forced  to  settle  the  strife  amicably. 
The  name  Gilead  (explained  as  Gal*edh,  "  hill  of 
witness,"  Gen.  xxxi.  48)  was  from  this  time  a  re- 
minder of  the  treaty  thus  concluded. 

A  third  phase  of  Jacob's  history  began  with  his 
reentrance  into  the  promised  land  and  his  settle- 
ment in  the  heart  of  the  country.    But 
4.  His      first  an  understanding  with  Esau  was 
Later  Life,  necessary,  and  then  to  take  possession 
of  the  disputed  heritage,  for  which  a 
severe  struggle  was  required.    Jacob  succeeded  by 
the  help  of  spiritual  powers  (Gen.  xxxii.  24  sqq.). 
After  such  a  victory  no  human  being  could  do  faim 
harm.    The  dreaded  Esau  received  him  kindly  and 
retired  again  to  the  desert  land  of  the  Edomites, 
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s  Jacob  established  himself  m  Shecheni,  with 
s  inhabitants,  however,  his  sons  became  tii- 
TolTcd  in  bloody  quarrels.  This  iDduced  Jacob  to 
dep&rt  ^i  first  toward  Bethel,  where  he  made  drink- 
offerings  atxordiog  to  hia  vow,  where  also  the  Lord 
appeared  to  him  and  gave  him  the  oovenaiit  hlefm- 
injRB.  Chi  their  further  journey,  the  last  stage  of 
whidi  WM  Hebron,  Rachel  bore  Benjamin  and  died 
ingiviDg  him  birth.  In  Hebron  Isaac,  who  died  at 
in  fldYBDCtfcl  age,  was  buried  by  Jacob  and  Esau. 
After  residing  for  some  time  in  Hebron,  while  hia 
•ons,  with  their  flocks,  wandered  through  the  land 
lofSbecbem^  Jacob,  in  his  old  age,  tninsferrecl 
r  abode  to  Egypt,  where  his  son  Joseph  (q.v.) 
attained  great  honors.  In  Beersheba  the 
received  a  last  favorable  message  from 
I  God  (Gen.  xlvi,  1  8qq.),  In  Egypt  he  was  n>- 
Ived  with  favor  by  the  Pharaoh,  and  lived  in 
ling  to  Gen.  xlvii,  28.  P)  for  seventeen 
Hat  the  age  of  147,  He  was  embahned 
ptiau  method,  and  brought  to  the 
faffiHy  totnb  and  buried  there  by  his  children. 

The  three  sourceii,  J,  E,  and  P;  appear  in  tlie  part 

of  Genesis  which  contains  the  Jacob  narratives,  to 

which  P  contributed  the  least.    J  and 

5>ChuAc-   E  do  not  always  easily  separate,  since 

terittks      they  followed  practically  the  sarno  tra- 

oiCht      ditions;   but  in  J  the  cunning  of  Jacob 

SODivi^     ieems  the  motive  of  action,  white  in 

E  miraculous  interpositioUvS  and   a{> 

t  in  dreams  are  more  common.    In  JE  the 

I  of  Esau  because  of  his  exclusion  from  his 

v'a  bteflBtng  h  given  as  the  caUM^  of  Jacob's 

I  to  Haran;    in  P  the  reason  assigned  is 

Utiaf^tion  on  the  part  of  his  parents  with  the 

Hiltite  marriages   of   Esau    (jcxvii,    46-xxviii.    9). 

The  iwo  blessings,  xxvii.  27  sqq.  (JE)  and  xxviii.  3 

(P)»  Mm  independent,  as  are  the  accounts  of  Esau's 

<fcpwturr  to  Seir,  xxxvi,  6-7  (P)  and  xxxii.  3  sqq. 

(J£),  M)d  of  the  time  of  the  change  of  name,  xxxii. 

P(J)aod  3DCCV.  10  (P).    These  divergences  show 

t  independent  traditions  were  transmitted  which 

folbwed  by  the  different  sources.     The  chrc^ 

wklgy  of  Jacob's  life,  derived  mostly  from  P,  offers 

•on»  difficulties.     Thus,  if  from  the  130  years  of 

tlvii.  9  (Jacob's  age  when  presented  tci  Pharaoh) 

«»  deducted  the  seven  fruitful  untl  two  unfruitful 

jBtra,  the  thirty  years  of  Joseph  when  the  fruitful 

J*Mi  beg^in  (xIL  16)  and  the  fourteen  years  passed 

^J  Jacob  in  Haran  before  Joseph's  birth^  it  w^ould 

WW  that  when  he  left  his  father's  house  he  was 

*™ot  levtoty-eeven  years  of  age,  though  chaps. 

*^^  »qq,  evidently  regard  him  as  a  young  man, 

T^  three  elements  of  the  patriarchal  blessing  in 

*W.*xlix.  combine  supplementary  details:    xlvii, 

^-•iiMwigned  to  P,  x\v\u.  15-16,  20-22  to  E,  and 

^'  to  J.    The  poet-Mosaic  authorship  assigned  to 

^  (time  of  Samson  by  Bleek  and  Ewald,  time  of 

1  by  Knobel,  much  later  than  this  by  Stade) 

aot  take  account  of  the  way  in  which  the 

I  are  treated. 

hosh**  character  is  best  illustrated  by  his  double 

He  is  c&11(h1  Jacob  because  of  his  dexterity 

ttdounning,  which  always  give  him  the  advantage 

the  phyHicaJly  stronger   Esau  and   over   the 

fd  Laban.     On  account  of  his  weakness  and 


his  subordinate  position  Jacob  accommodates  him- 
self to  the  will  of  the  stronger,  j^et  always  succeeds 

in  attaining  his  end  by  courage  and 
6,  Jacobus  tenacity.  However  much  dissimulation 
Character,    there  wa^i  in  his  conduct*  Jacob  did 

not  employ  it  for  sordid  gain*  As 
Israel  he  strives  for  the  blessing  of  God  becau.se 
he  lias  recognized  therein  the  highest  good.  lie 
devotes  his  whole  energj"  to  obtaining  the  blessings 
of  the  covenant  (Hos.  xii.  4-5).  It  is  true  that 
Jacob's  character  does  not  show  the  comparative 
straightforwardness  of  Abraham*  and  therefore  he 
can  not  tie  regarded  as  a  model  for  aU  time.  He  is 
not  an  ideal,  even  according  to  the  standard  of 
laraehtic  ethics,  but  a  man  whose  sinful  nature 
struggles  against  his  better  self;  but  he  was  purified 
by  the  suffering  which  made  his  fife  a  sadder  one 
than  that  of  his  forefathers  (xlvii.  9).  What  raises 
Jacob  above  himself  is  his  reverent,  indestructible 
longing  for  the  salvation  of  his  God,  which  after 
long  struggles  attains  complete  satisfaction. 

Whether,  and  in  what  sense,  Jacob  is   historical 
may  be  a  subject  of  debate.    The  simplicity  and  t!»e 

unconventional   sincerity  of  these  re* 

J*  Historic-   citalfl  speak  in  favor  of  genuine  tradi* 

ity  of  the     lion    rather    than    of    heroic    poetry. 

Narratives.  Some  of  the  alleged  facts  would  surely 

never  Imve  been  invented  in  lat^r  times, 
as,  for  example,  the  contemporaneouH  marriage  with 
two  sisters  (cf.  Rev.  x^iii.  18),  or  the  distinction 
awarded  to  Bethel  and  the  sanctuary  there  which 
was  such  an  object  of  aversion  to  the  prophets  of 
the  eighth  century.  The  attempt  to  derive  the  his- 
tory of  Jacob  from  mitu re-myths  has  proved  a  total 
failure*  While,  in  general,  only  the  episode  on  the 
Jabbok  (Gen.  xxxii.)  is  looked  upon  as  a  possible 
survival  of  this  nature,  Popper  has  undertaken  to 
show  that  Jacob- Israel  is  the  Asiatic  Herakles- 
Melcarth  Palaemon,  i.e.,  the  victoriously  striving 
sun-god,  and  has  vaijaly  endeavored  to  bring  all 
the  details  of  the  Biblical  narrative  into  accord 
with  this  myth.  More  probable  is  the  hypothesis 
of  an  epon;>Tiioys  ancestor.  In  this  way  Ewald 
saw^  in  Jacob  a  vigorous  Hebrew  people  which  Itad 
emigmted  from  Mesopotamia  (cf .  Aram.  Ahameans; 
Deut.  xxvi.  5,  R.V.,  margin),  coalesced  with  those  of 
the  same  race  who  had  settled  in  Canaan  at  an 
earher  period,  and  then  proceeded  to  dominate  them, 
while  elements  of  common  ancestry  (Esau),  which 
liad  entered  Canaan  at  an  earlier  period,  gradually 
withdrew  farther  and  farther  tow^ard  the  south. 
With  the  Aramean  neighbors  to  the  north,  behind 
the  mountains  of  Gilead  (Lal>an).  the  triljK?  of  Jacob 
had  many  clashes,  which  are  described  in  the  history 
of  Laban.  Stade  considers  that  Israel  was  a  tribe 
which  lived  on  the  Jabbok,  and  that  their  chief  city 
was  Malianaim;  Jacob,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
tribe  of  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan,  which  lived 
ni  the  neighborhood  of  Bethel.  According  to  him 
Rachel,  Leah,  Isaac,  Joseph,  and  his  brothers  were 
so  many  different  clanSj  while  the  combination  of 
two  tribes  was  represented  as  a  marriage,  etc.  Ac- 
cording to  the  dominant  opinion,  later  conditions 
are  reflected  in  the  stories  of  the  patriarchs.  Well- 
liausen  believes  that  the  popular  recitals  in  regard 
to  Jacob  and  Esau  must  have  taken  form  in  Ihe 
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earlier  period  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  after  the 
subjugation  of  Edom.  For  Bernstein,  the  patriarch 
Jacob  and  his  history  were  invented  after  the  separa- 
tion of  the  kingdom  in  order  to  glorify  Bethel; 
and  Seinecke  even  sees  in  the  despondency  of  the 
returning  Jacob  a  reflex  of  the  fear  of  the  exiles 
on  their  return  from  Babylon,  and  in  the  treatment 
of  the  Shechemites  by  Simeon  and  Levi  (xxxiv.) 
the  reproof  of  the  Samaritans  by  Ezra.  Apart 
from  such  fancies,  it  would  never  be  possible  to 
transform  the  natural  and  characteristic  figures  of 
an  Abraham  or  a  Jacob  into  national  experiences 
or  the  disappointments  of  a  tribe.  Mere  invention 
being  out  of  the  question,  the  alternative  is  to 
assume  that  the  stories  deal  with  real  persons. 
Names  such  as  Jacob-el  and  Isra-el,  which  include 
the  name  of  a  divinity,  should  be  regarded,  like 
the  name  of  Abraham,  as  originally  individual 
rather  than  ethnic.  In  this  way  Kittel,  Kloster- 
mann,  and  Ewald  have  looked  upon  the  bearers  of 
these  names  as  chiefs  who  stood  at  the  head  of 
nomadic  tribes.  In  the  traditions  of  that  far-away 
time  only  a  few  prominent  personalities  stand  out, 
while  the  tribe  which  accompanied  them  in  their 
wanderings  appears  only  in  details  of  the  narrative. 
The  historical  standard  used  in  reference  to  later 
periods  may  not  be  applied  to  primitive  traditions; 
but,  just  as  little  should  their  essentially  historical 
character  be  denied  as  being,  in  the  main,  faithful 
pictures  of  the  time  of  the  first  residence  of  the 
fathers  in  the  land  of  promise.     C.  von  Orelli. 

Biblxoorapht:  J.  A.  EiMnmenger,  BfUdeckiM  Judenthum^ 
I  942-043.  KdnigsberiK.  1711;  C.  von  Lengerke.  Kenaan, 
pp.  290  aqq..  ib.  1844;  L.  Diestel.  Der  Segen  Jakob; 
Brunawick,  1853;  H.  Ewald.  Oeachichte  dea  VoUcea  l§rael, 
i.  412  sqq..  489  sqq..  Hanover,  1864.  Eng.  transl.,  i.  341- 
362.  London.  1883;  K.  Kohler.  Der  Segen  Jakoba,  Berlin, 
1867;  A.  N.  Obbard,  Tha  Prophecy  of  Jacob,  Cambridge. 
1867;  A.  Bernstein,  Ureprung  der  Sagen  von  .  .  .  Jakob, 
Berlin.  1871;  J.  Hamburger,  Real-Encyklopadie  dea  Ju- 
denthuma,  I  543  eqq..  Neustrelits.  1874;  A.  K6hler.  Bib- 
liache  Geachiehte  AUea  Teatamentea,  i.  136  sqq.,  Eriangen, 
1875;  L.  Seinecke,  OeachichU  dea  Volkea  larael,  i.  40  aqq., 
Qdttingen,  1876;  J.  Popper,  Uraprung  dea  Monotheia- 
mita,  pp.  346  aqq.,  Berlin,  1879;  C.  von  Orelli,  O.  T. 
Prophecy,  Edinburgh,  1886;  R.  Kittel,  GeachichU  der 
Hebr&er,  i.  122  eqq..  Gotha,  1892,  Eng.  tranal.,  London, 
1895;  W.  Staerk,  Studien  xur  Relioiona-  und  Sprachgo- 
achichte  dea  A.  T.,  i.  77-83,  ii.  1-13,  Berlin.  1899;  C.  A. 
Briggs,  Meaaianic  Prophecy,  New  York,  1902;  DB,  ii. 
526-535;  EB,  ii.  2306-12;  JB,  vii.  19-24.  and  in  general 
the  works  on  the  history  of  Israel  as  given  under  Ahab. 

JACOB  (JACOBUS)  BARADJEUS  or  ZANZALUS. 

See  Jacobites. 

JACOB  CHRISTOPH  AND  THE  COUIITER-REF- 
ORMATION   IN   SWITZERLAND:    The    Counter- 
Reformation  found  centers  in  Switzer- 
Relations    land    at    Lucerne    (see   Cysat,   Ren- 
Between     ward),  and,    somewhat  later    in  the 
City  and    bishopric  of  Basel.    The  more  difficult 
Bishop,     task    presented    itself   in  Basel,  since 
here  the  issue  was  not  merely  to  re- 
store Romanism  in  a  district  already  half  conquered 
by  the  Calvinists;   there  was  also  a  political  conflict 
with  the  city  of  Basel,  still  striving  after  complete 
independence  and  extension  of  its  boundaries.    The 
rights  of  bishop  and  municipality  often  conflicted 
even  before  the  Reformation;    within  the  episcopal 
domain,   in  the  modem   Bernese  Jura,    the   city 


possessed  sovereign  rights  at  a  good  many  places; 
the  bishop,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  only  the 
spiritual  lord  of  the  city,  but  was  endowed  with 
comprehensive  rights  of  sovereignty,  being  empow- 
ered to  nominate  mayor  and  council,  and  the  city 
was  pledged  to  pay  him  various  taxes  and  the 
temporal  domain  of  the  diocese  extended  up  to  the 
city  gates.  Before  the  ecclesiastical  agitation,  the 
city  of  Basel  was  striving  to  enlai^ge  its  possessions 
at  the  expense  of  the  bishopric  and  of  the  episcopal 
rights.  In  1521  the  municipality,  without  opposi- 
tion, relegated  all  rights  of  the  bishop  to  the 
nomination  of  mayor  and  council.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  Reformation  dissolved,  in  1529,  the  last 
bond  between  bishop  and  dty,  and  the  chapter 
moved  over  to  Freibuig  im  Breisgau.  In  a  treaty 
with  the  city,  in  1530,  Bishop  Philip  of  Gundels- 
heim  (1527-53)  permitted  the  exercise  of  the  new 
doctrine  in  certain  districts  of  the  diocese.  The 
total  dissolution  of  the  bishopric  appeared  now  to 
be  merely  a  question  of  time.  The  city  pursued  its 
goal  quietly  but  persistently;  more  and  more  par- 
ishes were  unit^  with  it  in  various  ways,  but 
without  assuring  the  status  of  the  Reformation 
within  the  diocese;  the  bishopric  was  imperial  soil, 
and  the  religious  peace  of  1555  expressly  excluded 
the  adherents  of  Zwingli. 

From  1560  a  more  vigorous  church  life  was  astir 
in  Switzerland  on  the  Roman  Catholic  side;  follow- 
ing Borromeo's  visit  to  St.  Gall,  Bin- 
Jacob      siedeln.    and    Luzerne    in    157  L    the 
Christoph  Counter-Reformation  distinctly  begins 
Introduces  to  be  perceptible  in  the  original  cantons, 
the  Coon-  and  even  the  neglected  diocese  of  Basel 
ter-Refor^  was  reached.    On  the  death  of  Bishop 
mation.     Melchior,  in  1575,  the  time   of  com- 
pliance came  to  a  dose.   At  the  ensuing 
election,  the  youngest  of  the  canons,  Jacob  Chris- 
toph Blarer  of  Wartensee  (b.  1542),  with  urgent  ad- 
monitions, elidted  from  his  colleagues  the  promise 
to  labor  to  restore  the  right  belief,  and  then  became 
the  electors'  choice  (June  22,  1575).    It  was  no  easy 
task  that  he  set  for  himself;   the  bishopric  was  in- 
volved in  debt  and  ecclesiastically  in  confusion,  and 
the  dty  unquestionably  had  the  ascendancy.     At 
first  Jacob  Christoph  acted  in  a  friendly  manner 
toward  the  dty,  but  he  inquired  into  the  patronal 
privileges  of  the  diocese  and  their  legal  bases.    Rebr 
tions  to  the  instigator  and  promoter  of  the  Swiss 
Counter-Reformation  became  visible;    it  was  Carlo* 
Borromeo   of   whom    Jacob   Christoph    requested 
synodical  by-laws,  and  the  decrees  of  the  Councils 
of  Trent   were  proclaimed   in   the  diocese.     The 
decisive  step  which  he  ventured  was  the  conclusion 
of  a  league  with  the  Roman  Catholic  cantons  of 
the  confederacy,  Sept.,  1579.     This  league  was  a 
significant  fact;    the  Roman  Catholic  districts  of 
western  Switzerland,  Fribourg,  and  Soleure,  until 
then  isolated  between  Protestant  districts,  gained 
a  territorial  connection  with  these  new  allies;   the 
passage  to  France,  a  matter  of  great  importance  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  Swiss  mercenaries,  was  thereby 
secured;   and  against  the  city  of  Basel  and  its  de- 
mand for  the  conversion  of  the  diocese  to  the  Protes- 
tant cause  stood  henceforth  the  combined  Roman 
Catholic  federation.    Indeed,  the  treaty  of  alliance 
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framed  expressly  for  reciprocal  protection  m 
feti^ous  concerns,  even  against  members  of  the 
coofederBcy,  and  for  the  recovery  of  apostate  sub- 
jeets;  only  the  bishop  was  not  to  use  force  without 
the  alliea'  oonsent.  In  1580  he  came  out  openly 
with  his  designs;  he  solemnly  excommunicated  the 
pxoininent  adherents  of  the  Reformation  in  Pruntriit, 
stimiDOiied  the  Protestant  congregations  of  the 
diDoese  to  return  to  the  Roman  Church,  dismi&Bed 
the  Protestant  preachers,  reinstated  Roman  worship 
in  certain  places^  and  even  preached  himself^  at 
the  most  endangered  spots.  The  Jesuit  Caniaius 
devised  a  catechism  for  the  bishopric;  a  synod, 
attended  by  two  hundred  priests,  convened  at 
Dekber]^  in  Apr.,  1581^  and  conferred  concerning 
a  diocesan  visitation,  the  reform  of  the  hierarchy, 
synodical  by-laws,  and  the  revision  of  the  litur- 
gical  books. 

The  city  of  Basel  and  the  Protestant  cantons  had 
not  failed  to  remonstrate  when  the  bishop's  first 
step^  to  repress  the  new  doctrine  be- 
Settiement  came  known.    In  reply  Jacob  Christ oph 
of  the       aflirmed   his    rights.     Disturbances   in 
Costtentkm  the   districts    affected   by   the   bishop 
Between     then  moved    the  citizens  of  Basel  to 
City  and    bring  their  grievances  before  the  diet 
Bishop,      of  the  confederacy,    A  court  of  arbitra- 
tion was  accordingly  appointed*  which, 
in  the  course  of  two  years'  proceedings,  brought 
about  a  solution  of  the  contention,  in  1585.     Two 
treaties  were  concluded:    the  first  secured   to   the 
dty  of  Basel  the  cession  of  all  epbcopal  claims  to 
sovereignty,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  Sissgau 
snd  certain  neighboring  districts,  for  200,000  florins; 
cm  lit  part  the  city  renounced  all  sovereignty  rights 
withta  the  diocese.    The  cathedral  chapter,  in  cora- 
peasatlon  for  its  ancient  rights  In  the  city,  was  to 
an   indemnity  of  50,000   florins.      In    the 
treaty  it  was  provided  that  the  patronal 
privilfges  between  Basel  and  congregations  of  the 
diooew  should   indeed   still   nomioally  exist,    but 
tiat  m  right  of  the  bishop  should  be  thereby  in- 
IHoged,  and  that  the  city  should  bo  forbidden  to 
protect  sub|ecta  against  the  bishop;    in  return,  the 
bahop  pledged  himself  to  su^er  the  subjects  of 
thi  dty  to  adhere  to  their  own  religion,  merely 
fderviDg  to  himself  the  right  of  reinstating  Roman 
CiUiolic  worship.    Every  one  was  to  enjoy  freedom 
of  dhoioe  in  religion,  and  neither  side  should  injure 
the  other 

AlUkougb  both  the  cathedral  chapter  and  the  pope 
pratttted  tgainst  these  treaties,  it  nevertheless 
•Ppewed  that  they  indicated  the  only  proper  course 
o'ldioii*  The  cession  of  untenable  rights  and  titles 
^  povesuon  made  the  bLshop  unlimited  lord  in  his 
wiia.  The  city  lost  its  influence  over  episcopal 
^JBCts.  The  prosecution  of  church  reform  no 
M|Br  eDCOuntered  insurmouD table  opposition; 
^^wyitere  in  the  diocese  the  Roman  Church  re- 
eoiwd  firm  ground^  and  the  number  of  Protestants 
opotJQuaUy  decreased.  Although  the  treaty  allowed 
the  Evangelicals  of  Basel  free  exercise  of  religion, 
ill  noo  appeared  that  the  bishop,  in  virtue  of  his 
right  of  instituting  Roman  Catholic  wor- 
tMp  eolliterally  with  the  Evangelical,  possessed 
tbt  wmasm  of  gradually  abolishing  the  latter.    The 


Evangelical  subjects  were  everywhere  confronted 
with  the  bishop's  Roman  Catholic  officials,  from 
whom  they  could  obtain  justice  only  with  difficulty. 
Though  the  Reformation  maintained  itself  in  most 
places  to  about  1595,  it  was  nevertheless  constantly 
decreasing,  and  at  last  quite  vanished. 

WAI.TER  GOETZ. 

BtfiuooRxraT:  P.  Ocbe.  Oetchickte  dtr  Stadt  und  Land- 
»cMf{  Basel,  vl.  vi.,  Berlin*  1820;  J.  Burckhardt,  Die 
G^enrefnrmation  .  ,  .  am  End$  deu  16.  JahrhunderU, 
BftiieK  1855;  A.  P.  voo  Sogeiwr,  Ludv^o  P/vIfer  und 
Meine  Zeii,  vol».  Li.^ii.,  Bern,  1880-82;  L.  VAUtJ^y,  HisL 
d€S  ^Vr/ue«  de  B€ih,  vol.  ii..  Eiiuiedeln,   1884. 

JACOB  (JAMES)  OF  EDESSA  (Lat.  Jacobus 
Edes8enu9  or  OrrhQenus;  S>t.  Vrhaifa;  Arab,  al- 
Rahawi) :  The  most  important  of  all  Syriac  writers 
with  the  exception  of  Bar  Hebrieus  (see  Abulfa* 
raj);  b.  at  Indaba,  near  Antioch,  c.  633;  d.  June  5, 
708.  The  Syriac  and  Arabic  names  are  derived 
from  the  older  name  for  Edessa,  He  began  his 
studies  in  a  monastery  near  Kinnesrin  and  finished 
them  in  Alexandria.  In  584  or  687  he  became  bishop 
of  Edetisa,  but  retired  after  four  years;  he  w*a«  too 
severe  for  lus  clergy  and  burned  the  canons  before 
the  house  of  the  patriarch  as  useless  because  not 
kept.  For  eleven  years  he  lived  as  teacher  of  the 
monks  in  the  monastery  of  Eusebona,  and  then  for 
nine  years  in  that  of  Telleda.  On  the  death  of 
Habib,  his  Buccessor  as  bishop  of  Edesaa,  he  was 
recalled,  but  died  four  months  later  while  transport- 
ing hia  library  to  the  city.  Jacob  belonged  to  the 
TnonophyBitic  branch  of  the  Syrian  Church,  but  is 
highly  esteemed  also  by  the  Maronites.  He  was  a 
'*  man  of  three  tongues,"  a  theologian,  historian, 
philosopher,  and  grammarian^in  many  respects 
the  Jerome  of  the  SjTians.  His  numerous  writings 
(see  Bibliography)  are  not  yet  all  published. 

E.  Nestle. 

Biboooaapbt:  The  works  of  Jftcob,  not  all  published,  in- 
elude  one  of  the  e&rlieift  of  8yriftc  grammarK,  the  extant 
fnij;mcint«  ed.  W.  Wright,  London,  1871.  and  A.  Miiirx  in 
ifi§Uyrin  tsrtU  tp-ammatioa^  apud  Sjfrov,  Leipaic^  1871; 
fcrammatical  tracts,  pd.  J.  P.  Martin,  LoEKlon,  1860^  &nd 
G.  l*hilUp«,  2  partfi,  Edinburgh,  1 860-70;  Scholia  on  tlw- 
Old  and  the  New  Teatamcnts,  ed.  PhlUipH,  London,  IBtM; 
an  cxegeitral  work  on  the  Hexacmcron,  ed.  with  lran«L» 
A.  Hjelt.  Helftingfors.  1802.  On  hia  transl.  of  th«  Cate- 
gories and  Analytictf  of  Aristotle  8.  Sehdler  hats  a  diaaer- 
tation,  Erlangen.  1897;  oq  his  corre«pondenoe.  Journal 
of  Sacred  Literature,  naw  serien,  x  (1867),  430;  ZDMO, 
XJdv  (IS70),  261,  xxxii  (1878),  466,  73^;  on  the  chrono- 
logical canon,  E.  W.  Brooks,  in  ZDMG.  Itii  <1899).  261. 
534^  &50;  on  M?^  transdation  of  the  Bible,  UgoUni  in  Orien» 
Ckrittianug,  ii.  2;  on  hi."!!  eccle-BiaiBtiGal  eanon».  the  (jlenn. 
tranat.  of  C.  Ksyser.  Leipidc,  !886.  The  Carmsn  de  /id* 
c&ntra  ^feaiorium  in  not  hh^  nor  the  legend  on  the  ione  of 
Hechab.  A.  L.  Frothingham,  The  EziHlenct  af  America 
Known  earijf  in  the  ChriMlian  EfA,  in  the  Am&'ican  Jour- 
nal of  Archaeolaffv.  iv.  1888,  interprets  a  pamage  in  ttiti 
Uexaemeron.  Consul t:  J.  8.  Aeaeniani,  B^liotheca  onen- 
taliM,  I  468-494,  Home,  1719;  W.  Wright.  Coialo0u«  t/ 
/fjfl^oc  MSS.,  London,  1870-72;  DCB,  iii,  332-335  (quite 
fuin. 

JACOB  OF    ELTZ   AHB  THE  COUKTER-REF- 
ORMATION    Cf  TREVES:    The   Reformation   no- 
where gained  firm  footing  in  the  arch- 
Aggressive    diocese  of  Treves,   and  the    principal 
Measures,    work  of  the  Counter-Reformation  there 
was  to   renovate  the  ancient  regime. 
To  this  task  Archbishop  Jacob  IIL  of  Eltz  (1567- 
!5S1)   applied  himi«!f.     Bom  in   1510,  of  an  old 
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family  of  Treves,  he  rose  early  to  the  rank  of  a  preb- 
endary of  the  cathedral  and,  in  1547,  to  that  of 
dean  of  the  chapter.  After  he  was  elected  archbish- 
op, Apr.  7, 1567,  he  sought  to  secure  his  position  by 
forming  alliances  with  the  strictly  Roman  Catholic 
states;  in  1569  he  proposed  a  Catholic  league  with 
the  Duke  of  Alva  in  Brussels;  and  when,  in  the 
same  year,  by  inspiration  from  the  court  of  Munich, 
negotiations  began  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of 
the  Landsberg  League,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
zealous  advocates  for  the  admission  of  Alva  to  this 
league.  But,  owing  to  opposition  on  the  Protestant 
and  imperial  side,  the  extensive  plans  made  resulted 
in  no  more  than  the  accession  to  the  league  of  the 
two  electors  of  Treves  and  Mainz.  Under  such 
conditions  the  league  could  not  be  what  had  been 
hoped,  and  Jacob  lost  interest  in  it,  although  there 
still  survived  a  close  bond  between  him  and  the 
courts  of  Brussels  and  Munich,  the  two  centers  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  policy  in  respect  to  the  empire. 
He  supported,  as  far  as  possible,  the  Bavarian  hopes 
with  reference  to  Cologne  (see  Gebhard  II.),  while 
both  in  advance  of  the  imperial  diets  and  pending 
their  sessions  he  resisted  every  concession  to  the 
Protestants  that  overstepped  the  terms  of  the 
religious  peace.  In  1568  Roman  Catholic  worship 
was  restored  under  the  leadership  of  the  Jesuit 
Tyraeus,  in  Neumagen,  where  the  Count  of  Wittgen- 
stein had  procured  an  entrance  for  the  new  doc- 
trines; and  likewise  the  domain  of  the  sometime 
imperial  abbey  of  Priim  was  cleansed  of  all  heresy 
when,  in  1576,  it  became  incorporated  with  the 
electorate.  In  1571  Jacob  removed  all  non-Catholics 
from  his  court,  a  measure  hitting  mainly  the  nobil- 
ity. In  1672  the  order  was  issued  that  whoever 
desired  to  be  received  as  citizen  or  inhabitant  any- 
where in  the  electorate  must  establish  his  Catholic 
faith.  In  1577  the  papal  nuncio,  Portia,  could 
report  that  the  electorate  was  free  from  all  heresies. 
Jacob's  further  activity  had  to  do  with  the  reform 
of  his  own  Church. 

At  Easter,  1569,  he  was  the  first  in  Germany  who 
solemnly  swore  to  the  decrees  of  Trent.    Between 
Apr.  and  Oct.,  1569,  the  council's  de- 
Reform     cisions  were  annoimoed  in  all  parishes 
of  the      of  the  electorate.    A  liturgy  elaborated 
Church,     by  Jacob  himself,  with  the  assistance 
of  certain  Jesuits,  was  issued  in  1574, 
as   standard    for   worship,    moral   discipline,    and 
matrimonial   concerns.     Portia's   further  counsels 
show  why  the  previously  attempted  reforms  were 
insufficient — there  was  lacking  a  competent  clergy. 
What  ecclesiastics  were  then  available  shared,  for 
the  most  part,  the  general  corruption  of  the  Roman 
priests.    Jacob,  too,  had  directed  his  attention  to 
this  point  at  the  very  outset;    he  had  sent  for  six 
scholars  from  the  Roman  Collegium  Germanicum 
as  assistants  in  1568,  and  these  were  duly  followed 
by  others.    Moreover,  the  Jesuits  of  Treves,  where 
there  had  been  a  Jesuit  establishment  since  1560, 
stood  in  high  honor  with  Jacob;  in  1570  he  fitted  up 
for  them  the  Minorite  cloister  in  Treves,  adding 
wealthy  endowments,   so  that  their  school  soon 
flourished  to  such  a  degree  that  from  1573  to  1589 
the  average  attendance  is  estimated  at  1,000  stu- 
dents annuallv.   In  1580  Jacob  also  founded  a  college 


for  them  at  Coblenz.  Yet  the  service  rendered  by 
all  these  useful  auxiliaries  became  really  suffi- 
cient only  when  through  their  help  it  became  feasi- 
ble to  train  up  a  suitable  clergy.  In  vain  did  Portia, 
in  1577,  bespeak  the  institution  of  a  priestly  sem- 
inary, and  the  project  was  first  realized  by  Jacob's 
like-minded  successor,  John  of  Schonberg,  in  1585. 
Jacob's  reforming  activity  encoimtered  difficulties 
in  the  attitude  of  the  Treves  cathedral  chapter, 
which  was  not  inclined  to  comply  with  the  strict 
requirements  of  the  Council  of  Trent;  and  again, 
the  necessary  placelum  regium  from  the  Brussels 
government  for  the  Luxembourg  domains  of  the 
archdiocese  occasioned  contentions  over  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  power. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  incorporation  of  the  abbey 
of  Priim  as  a  part  of  the  archbishopric  of  Treves 
was  a  great  gain;  its  opulent  resources  accrued  to 
the  benefit  of  Jacob's  endeavors  in  the  cause  of 
reform.  The  rejection  in  1580  by  imperial  decision 
of  the  claim  of  the  city  of  Treves  to  hold  charter 
immediately  of  the  empire  likewise  strengthened 
the  cause  of  the  Counter-Reformation. 

Jacob  died  June  4,  1581.    Neither  his  personality 
nor  his  activity  can  be  called  great;   but  the  way 
once    having  been  pointed  out,  even 
Jacob's     lesser  intellects,  led  by  capable  coun- 
Achieve-    selors,  could  carry  through  the  Coun- 
ment       ter-Reformation.     True,  the  status  of 
the  archdiocese  was  not  entirely  satis- 
factory at  the  time  of  Jacob's  death;  but  his  zeal- 
ously Catholic-minded  successor,  John  of  Schdn- 
berg,  continued  the  work  along  Jacob's  lines,  and 
completed  the  reforms  by  him  begun.    Out  of  the 
schools  of  the  Jesuits  there  eventually  grew  up  a 
generation  submissive  to  the  Church;  and  in  many 
channels  of  activity  the  fathers  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  imparted  their  spirit  to  the  population  at 
large.    In  connection  with  the  revival  of  church  life, 
Jacob  himself  had  shown  the  best  of  examples; 
the  Roman  nuncios  continually  praise  his  manner 
of  life,  his  zeal,  his  loyalty  to  the  papal  see,  and 
hold  him  up  as  a  pattern  for  all  German  prelates. 
If  he  did  not  succeed  in  accomplishing  the  reform 
completely,  the  decisive  turn  came  to  pass  under 
his  administration.  Walter  Goetz. 

Bibuoorapht:  C.  von  Stramberg,  RheiniscKer  AntiquariuM 
i.  2.  pp.  296  sqq.,  Coblenz.  1863;  J.  Marx.  OeachichU  det 
ErtatifU  Trier,  vol.  i.,  Trier,  1858;  A.  Kluckhohn.  Brief  € 
Friedricha  dea  Frommen,  Brunswick,  1867-70;  M.  hosBcn, 
Der  kolniache  Krieg,  Gotha,  1882;  J,  Ney,  Die  Reforma- 
tion in  Trier,  1669,  Halle.  1906. 

JACOB  OF  JUETERBOG:  Roman  Catholic  re- 
former; b.  near  Jaterbog,  Brandenburg,  1381;  d. 
at  Erfurt  1465.  As  a  youth  he  entered  the  Polish 
Cistercian  monastery  named  Paradise,  and  was 
sent  by  its  abbot  to  the  University  of  Cracow,  where 
he  became  professor  and  university  preacher.  In 
1441,  finding  the  Cistercian  discipline  too  lax,  he 
joined  the  Carthusians,  and  removed  to  the  monas- 
tery Ad  Montem  Sancti  Salvatoris  in  Erfurt.  Here 
he  was  active  not  only  as  a  writer  on  canon  law 
and  theology,  but  also  as  professor  of  law  at  the 
university.  In  1455  he  became  its  rector.  He  was 
intent  upon  a  regeneration  of  monastic  life.  His 
propositions  of  reform,  laid  down  in  Petitionei 
religiosorum  pro   reformatione   8ui   status   and    De 
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nt^^igerUia  prodotanim,  rest  upon  the  view  that  the 
p(^  if  only  the  most  pronjinent  member  of  the 
Cburcb;  the  infa^Ilible  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
iiprooused  not  io  \\\m,  but  to  the  Church,  which 
has  the  power  to  depa^  the  pope.  He  developed 
th(»e  thoughts  in  a  reformatory  memorial  iiddreased 
in  1449  lo  Pope  Nicholas  V,,  under  the  title  Avi»~ 
amifdnm  ad  popam  pro  re/ormatione  ecdesiae.  A 
Utef  work,  De  septem  statibus  eccle^ine^  contains  the 

I  pBf^onate  liimentatioQ  of  a  hopeless  man;  its  aged 
ittthorclid  not  believe  any  iongier  in  the  possibility 
of  ft  reform.  In  spite  of  his  attemptjs  at  moral  re- 
forms, be  did  not  deviate  from  orthodox  Catholi- 
He  wrote  also  a  great  number  of  works  on 

[cuiOQ  lftw»  ethics  and  ascetics,  which,  however, 
bive  mostly  perished.  The  liberal  tendency  intro- 
duwd  by  him  culmiiiatetl  in  humanism  at  the  time 

I  of  LuUier,  Paul  Tscha cke rt, 

lllUuoft4PiiT:  F,  W,  KAmpftchuIt«,  Die  UnivrrtitM  Et- 
M  1 15-16.  Treves,  1858  (from  tbc  Homan  Catholic  p*iint 
fl/Tttw;  <?f.  KL,  VI.  UOti-71):  C,  UUmjinn,  RefomnTB  be- 
Jm  ih  BMf^rmaiion.  i.  208-21 6»  Edinburgh.  1874  (from 
lb  FlolMitont  viewpoint);    Pastor,  PopM^  ii.  45-49,  03. 

JACOB  OF  KIEF.    See  Nestob. 

JACOB  OF  HIES   (called   JacobeUus,   from   hj« 
wmill  suture):    Bohemian  reformer,    colaborer    of 
Job  Hus&,    b.  at  Mies  (15  m.  \\\  of  Piben),  Bo- 
hemia, after  1350:    d.  at  Prague  Aug.  9,  1429     He 
I  Hutlied  at   Prague,   receiving  both  the  bachelor's 
fiiul  the  master^s  degree  in  theology,  and  became 
^^lilOrof  the  Church  of  St.  Michael  and  an  outspoken 
ifporter  of  John  Huss.     In  1410  be  took  p«rt  in 
Ftbe  dlBputatioos  regarding  Wyclif,  defending  the 
tlitkr  nfjainst  archiepiscopal   condemnatioo.      His 
^«iu!y  of  Scripture  and   the  Fathers  had  showed 
[J^initkl  the  withhobling  of  the  cup  m  the  admio- 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  laity  was  an 
/  measure  of  the  Roman  Church.     In  1414 
F  w  propounded  and  defended  his  views  in  a  public 
^tliiputAtion;    and  when  Huss,  at  that  time  in  jail 
^  Constance,  accepted  them,  he  began  to  admin- 
'"t«r  the  cup  to  lii^  parishioners,  in   spite  of  the 
I luitocutfatioee  of  the  bishop  and   the  university. 
P'Hii exuDple  was  quickJy  followed  by  otiier  pastors 
^  Praifue,     The  fathers  of  the  council,  who  were 
auch  alftfined.  issued  a  curious  decree,  admitting 
.iBlbeofyas  truth  what  in  practise  they  condemned 
i^  hfif^gy.    Though  Jacob  would  by  no  means  sub- 
[■>il,  be  wsis  not  removed  from  his  othoe,  perhaps 
[  »^U«i  in  other  point^s,  a.s,  for  instance.  itL  the  doc- 
J^  of  purgatory,    he   agreed    with   the   Roman 
'■ftllt    During  the  last  decade  of  his  life  Jacob 
••■i^iarded  as-  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  L^tra- 
*l^  theologians.  (J.  Loserth.) 

finuirtitAHit:  E.  H.  GiUett,  Life  atid  Timet  <^  John  Hu€9. 
^  ^p,  xviii,  ii«  ohap.  iii.  FhLl&delphiji,  1861;  KL,  ii, 
i£«.  ^tfttDdfif.  ChtisHan  Church,  v,  287,  331.  337.  338, 

^ JACOB  < JAHES)  OF  NISIBIS:  Bishop  of  Niaibis, 
t  chief  city  of  Mygdotiia,  in  northeastern  Meso- 
P6*uiift;  d.  338.  He  is  known  also  as  Jacob  of 
V|fdoma  and  Jacob  the  Great.  After  leading  a 
•WB  lif*  in  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  with 
^jjlgeottm,  the  founder  of  Persian  monasticism,  he 
firvi,  or  second,  biahop  of  Nisibis  in  309. 


In  313  he  began  to  build  the  great  church,  the  ruins 
of  which  still  bear  his  name,  and  finished  it  in  320. 
He  attended  the  Council  of  Nica&a  in  325,  and  the 
sudden  death  of  Arius  (q.v.)  is  attributed  especially 
to  his  prayers  (cf.  the  St/naxanum  ecdesiae  Constan- 
tinopoliianae  [  =  Propyhieum  mi  A  SB,  Novembna^ 
ed.  H,  Deleiiaje,  Bni.ssels,  1902,  Jan.  13),  as  is  also 
the  protection  of  Msibia  iigainst  Sapor  II.  He  was 
also  present  at  the  dedication  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepwlcher  in  Jerusalem,  No  writings  of 
Jacob's  are  knowm,  the  great  work  in  twenty- two 
or  twenty-three  parts  ascribed  to  him  being  really 
the  production  of  Aphraates  (q.v.).  with  whom  he 
was  early  confounded*  The  Armenians  mistakenly 
call  him  the  friend  of  Gregory  the  Illuminntor, 
His  day.  with  the  Syrians,  is  the  r2th  lyar  (May); 
with  the  Armenians,  Dec.  15;  with  the  Copts,  the 
iKth  Tobi  (Jan.);  in  the  Greek  Church,  Jaih  13 
(14)  and  Oct.  31;  in  the  Roman  martyrology, 
July  15.  E.  Nestlb. 

BiRLiooRAPnT:  Ephraem,  Carmina  Nimbena,  ed,  G.  Biekell, 
pp.  11,  20.  97,  Leipffic  186fi;  Euscbiua,  Vita  Constantini, 
iv.  43,  Edit,  trauitl.  in  NPNF,  2d  ser..  i.  651;  Tbeodoret, 
Hist  «ea.,  I  7,  ii  26,  NPNF,  2d  »«t..  iii.  44-46,  91-92; 
Pbilofitorgiiut.  Hist,  eccl,,  iii.  23;  Genimdiijjs^  De  vir,  iU., 
L;  Aeta  mart}/rum  et  aanciorum,  ed.  F,  Bedjaii.  ill.  393. 
iv.  262,  Pari».  1890-97;  J.  8.  AflsetiiaQi,  BibliotArca  tmen- 
iali*.  i.  17,  395.  557.  ii.  398.  688.  Consult:  CciJli«r.  Au- 
tcurs  •acr^s.  iii.  360-372,  625-626;  A*  P,  Stfttiley,  Lee- 
turr*  on  the  HiMt.  of  the  Eastern  Churchy  Iccf .  v.,  London, 
IS84;    DCB,  iii,  325-327. 

JACOB  (JAMES)  OF  SARUG:  Bishop  of  Sarug: 
b.  at  Kurtam  on  the  Euphrates  toward  the  end  of 
451;  d,  Nov.  29,  521.  lie  is  mentioned  a!>out  503 
as  'visiting  presbyter  (pen'odetdts)  at  the  capture  of 
Amida,  and  became  bishop  of  Bat  nan  (Batnae)  in 
the  district  of  Sarng  in  619.  He  wa.s  a  most  prolific 
writer,  and  was  called  the  *'  doctor  ^'  (malfmna)  of 
the  Syrians  or  of  the  whole  Church,  and  "  the 
channel  of  the  Holy  Ghost/*  His  memory  is  cele- 
brated by  Jacobites  and  Maronites  (July  or  Dec,  29) 
aiKl  even  the  Nestorians  recognize  him,  though  he 
WHS  monophysite  till  his  end.  Seventy  scribes  art- 
said  to  have  been  always  busy  copying  his  homilies, 
which  are  all  in  the  dodecasyllabic  meter  which 
bears  his  name.  Seven  hundred  and  six ty- three 
homilies  are  ascribed  to  him,  besides  other  works: 
Bar  Hebneus  had  182  before  him,  and  there  are 
233  in  the  Vatican.  Four  volumes  of  his  Homilw 
Bciectae  have  been  published  by  P.  Bedjan  (Paris 
and  Leipsic,  1903-^),  but  mast  of  his  works  are 
still  in  manuscript*  E.  Nestle. 

Btntto^iHAfWY:  On  his  works  cf.  W.  Wright.  Ccttahifu$  of 
Sj/riac  MSS.  in  tfie  Briiish  Museum,  pp.  502-505.  Lon- 
don, 1877.  Tho  works  aire  not  publishiMl  in  cotlected 
form;  aome  are  in:  Aria  sanctorum  martj/rum  arienlalium, 
od.  fct.  K.  A«fleinam.  ii.  230,  Florence.  174N;  Acta  fnartyrum 
ei  sanciorum,  ed.  P.  Bedjan,  i.  13t.  160.  ill.  065,  iv,  471. 
V.  615.  vi.  ©50.  Pwi*,  1890-97;  ZDMG,  voU.  xii.-xv..  xxv.. 
jptvili^-xxjci.,  1858  »qq.;  W.  Curelon.  Ancient  Svriac 
Documents,  pp.  86-107,  London,  1864:  his  letter  to 
8teph*n  bar  Sudalli.  n  Syrian  mystic,  is  edited  usid  ttanA- 
lated  by  A,  L.  Prothinghajii  in  Stephen  bar  Sudctili,  Ley- 
den.  1886;  a  dbcourae  on  Alexander  in  translated  by  E. 
A,  W.  Budge,  London.  1SS9;  mx  homtlieft  were  rendered 
into  German  by  P.  Zingerlc.  Bonn.  1867;  another  is  pub- 
lished by  Sib'ilani.  Beirut*  1901.  Coasult:  J.  B.  Abbe- 
loos.  De  vUa  el  tariptis  S.  Jacobi  .  .  .  Sarugi,  Louvain, 
18A7;  P,  Martin,  in  Revue  des  tciences  ecci^eiasHquee,  4tti 
«r..  vol.  iii..  1876;  J.  B.  Apwmacit.  Bihiiotheca  orienkUie, 
t,  283-340,   Rome.  171&;   DCB,  m,  327-328, 
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JACOB  (JAMES)  OF  VTTRY  (JACQUES  DE  YTT- 
'SLtyi  BlBhop  of  Akko,  cardinal  bishop  of  Tusculum; 
b.  ftt  Vitry  (20  m.  6.e.  of  Ch^tons-sujsMame);  d.  at 
Home  Apr,  30,  1240,  While  a  studeat  m  Paris  he 
heard  of  Iba  miraculDUA  deeds  of  Maiy  of  Nivetlee, 
in  Be^um,  wbo^  from  about  1205;  belonged  to  the 
society  of  Beguin«a  organized  by  the  mother  of 
MgidtMSt  prior  of  OignieSi  on  the  southern  border 
of  tbe  proviitce  of  Namun  He  soon  removed  to 
Oignies  as  canon  of  the  Augustiaian  chapter.  In 
his  intercouiae  with  the  Beguines^  and  especially 
with  Mary^  he  appropriated  views  and  principles 
which  from  this  time  decided  the  course  of  hi«  Ufe. 
At  the  wish  of  Mary^  about  1210,  he  procured 
ordination  as  priest.  About  1211  he  undertook  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome.  Afterward  he  became,  through 
Mary,  acquainted  with  Bishop  Fuloo^  of  Toulouse, 
who,  in  1213,  adopted  him  as  companion  in  his  agita^ 
tion  for  a  crusade  against  the  Albigenses.  Jacob  left 
Oignies  after  Mary's  death  (June  23,  1213),  and 
preached  in  North  France  in  behalf  of  a  crusade 
against  the  heretics.  Boon  he  preached  also  a  new 
cnisade  to  the  Holy  Land.  His  suocess  induced  the 
cathedral  chapter  of  Akko  to  elect  him  bishop,  but 
Jacob  preferred  to  remain  in  France,  and  went  to 
Italy  in  1216  to  try  to  secure  appointment  aa 
l^ate  for  the  crusade  in  that  countty.  Honoriua 
III. J  however,  consecrated  him  bishop  of  Akko,  and 
Jacob  went  to  hij)  eastern  see.  Thence  he  traveled 
as  an  itinerant  preacher  through  all  places  that  were 
still  in  the  posisesaion  of  the  Christians,  and  eagerly 
participated  in  the  expeditions  of  the  large  army  of 
cnisaders  that  gathered  in  Akko,  In  May,  1218,  he 
marehed  against  Damiettaj  but  the  plan  failed 
and  in  1221  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  Akko. 
From  that  time  he  tried  all  possible  means  to  rid 
himself  of  his  office,  but  the  pope  was  relentless. 
Nevertheless  he  allowed  Jacob  to  return  to  Europe 
in  1226  to  preach  the  cnisade  as  he  had  done  in  1214. 
In  this  function  he  appears  in  1227  in  northern 
France,  and  also  in  the  bordering  districts  of  Ger- 
many. Later  he  became  temporanly  vicar  of  the 
bishopric  of  Li%e;  and  finally  Gregory  IX.,  his 
intimate  friend  and  protector,  released  him  from 
his  Oriental  office,  and  made  him  bishop  of  Ttjscu- 
lum,  Frasoati,  and  cardinal  (1228), 

Jacob  of  Vitry  was  first  of  all  a  preacher.  His 
whole  literary  activity  was  governed  by  the  habit 
of  gathering  material  for  sennoos  and  religious 
devotion.  Two  things  contributed  to  his  success 
and  induence  as  a  preacher:  (1)  his  skill  in  illus- 
trating moral  principles  by  examples,  anecdotes, 
parables,  and  fables;  and  (2)  his  manner  of  ad<^ 
dressing  sermons  to  groups  and  classes,  such  as 
prelates,  secular  and  regular  canons,  scholars, 
lai^^ers,  monks,  knights,  merchants,  etc.  Both 
were  innovations  and  created  a  new  epoch  in  the 
development  of  the  art  of  preaching.  Encoumged 
by  the  popularity  of  his  sermons,  Jacob  collected 
them  at  the  end  of  his  life.  He  makes  six  divisions 
in  this  collection:  i.-v.,  sermones  de  tempore,  ser- 
mons in  the  usual  style  for  the  perieopes  of  the 
church  year;  ^-i.,  wrmones  vidgarUf  sermons  for 
different  classes.  The  latter  are  of  cousiderable 
value  for  the  histoid  of  Church  and  culture,  depict- 
ing  in   realistic  manner  the  conditions  of  Weist 


European  society  of  his  age.    Jacob's  homiletic  and 

edtficatory  tendencies  charactertje  him  also  as  a 

historian.    His  most  important  historical  works  are 

the  L/iher  de  fnulier&ua  Leodiensibiis  and   Viia  3. 

Maruie  OigniaceneiB  w^hich  were  composed  between 

1213  and  1216.    The  life  of  Mary  contains  the  most 

valuable  documents  for  the  inner  history  of  the 

older  Beguinism.     Of  less  importance,  though  of 

greater  renown^  is  his  HiMoria  orientalis  or  Hisioria 

Hierosolymilana  abtrmaia,  which  he  began  in  1219* 

It  is  largely  copied  from  a  similar  work  of  William 

of  Tyre.    Of  much  greater  historical  value  are  hii 

letters  from  1216  to  1221,  which  depict  the  Fifth 

Crusade  with  great  fidelity.  (H.  BdHMER.) 

BiBuooaAPHir:    For  «  g^d«  U>  the  chief  «ditloiu  of  fail 

Lfittent  and  hi*  Hittaria  anmialu  ocuimilt  Potlhast,  W^f' 

uHiMr,  pp.  &$3-63i.     For  hJa  life  ocmatilt:    ASB,  Juu, 

iii.  237-258;    F.  L,  Bf&tis«f,  Da  Ja£&bi  VitrUic^Tma  .  ,  , 

Hta  €t  rtkfu*  omHM,  Hunich,  1 84)3;    idem,  in  KL,  v.  IITA- 

1187;     HiMioir*  lUUfnini  dm  la   Fnuwf.   iviii.    200-246: 

M.  BuTousE,  J^cqus*  de  Vitrv,  Pkni.  1S8&;    T.  A.  Aitiber 

mild  a  L.  Kincpford,  Ths  CrvtadM^  pwim.  New  York, 

1S05;    and  other  Literatura  dted  uoder  Ci!it>a4J>Bi,     On 

hii  writiiicB  consult;    J.  L.  D.  O.  Saint^CfDvu,    Sur  Im 

ieitm  itiMit^  de  Jaoin&t  de   Vitnt,   BruueK    1847;     G. 

^eber,  Die  /f  ulnria  arixntalie  dee  Jacob  ven  ViJry^  K^QJCt' 

bencp  1^. 

JACOB,  EDGAR:  Church  of  Englaud  bishop  of 
St,  Albans;  b.  at  Crawley  Rectory;  near  Winchester, 
Nov.  16,  IBM.  He  was  educated  at  New  College, 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1868),  and  w^aa  ordered  deacoo  in 
1868  atid  ordained  priest  in  the  following  year.  He 
was  curate  of  Taynton,  Oxfordshire  (1868-69), 
Witney  (1869-71),  and  St.  James',  Bertnondeey 
(1871-72),  domestio  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta (1872-76),  and  commissary  to  tbe  eame 
prelate  (1870^).  In  1877  he  had  charge  of  WiJber- 
foroe  Memorial  Mission,  South  London,  and  was 
vicar  of  Portsea  (1878-96).  In  1896  he  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Newcastle,  and  in  1903  was 
translated  to  his  present  see  of  St,  Albans.  He  was 
also  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Wineh^ter 
in  1876-79,  honorary  canon  of  Winchester  in  1SS4- 
1S96,  honorary  chaplain  to  the  Queen  in  1887-90 
and  chaplain  in  ordinary  in  1890-96,  rural  dean  of 
Landport  and  chaplain  of  the  Portsmouth  prison 
in  1892-96,  and  select  preacher  at  Oxford  in  the 
same  year.  He  has  TSTJtten  The  Dimne  Soddy: 
or,  The  Church' i  Care  of  Large  Fopulaiiona  (Cam- 
bridge lectures  on  pastoral  theology;  London,  1900). 

JACOBIjya.ki>Tjr,  FRIEDRICH  HEINRICH:  Ger- 

man  philosopher^  b.  at  Dtlsseldorf  Jan.  25,  1743;  d. 
at  Munich  Jiar,  10, 1819.  He  studied  at  Frankfort 
and  Geneva,  and  in  1764  became  the  head  of  his 
father's  business  in  BOsseldorf.  After  his  appointr 
ment  to  the  council  for  the  duchies  of  JuHch  and 
Berg  in  1773  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  litera- 
ture and  philosophy.  His  house  at  Pempelfort, 
near  DUsseldorf,  became  the  meeting-^plaoe  of  dia- 
f  iniiruished  literary  men.  Among  his  more  intimat« 
friends  were  Wieiand,  Hamann,  Herder,  Lessing, 
iLiid  Goethe.  On  a^^soimt  of  the  political  agitation 
of  tbe  time  he  went  to  Hots  tain  in  1794.  Durin| 
the  next  ten  years  he  resided  chiefly  at  Wandsbeck, 
Hamburg,  and  Eutin,  In  1804  he  accepted  a  cal 
to  Munich  in  connect  ion  with  the  proposed  Acad- 
emy of  Science®  thore.  He  was  president  of  tbt 
academy  from  its  opening  in  1807  till  1812.    Hit 
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tritings  are   characterized   by  poetic   fancy  and 

religious  Bentiment  rather  than  by  logical  necessity. 

He  beld  that  the  underataadkig  can  only  join  and 

disjoin  given  facts,  without  explainlog  them,  and 

that  knowledge  deduced  In  this  way  is  coaditioned 

aod  relatively  unimportant,  being  always   related 

to  a  background  of  existence  which  forever  remains 

be3roiid  abstract  thinking.    AH  demonstrable  knowl- 

<»dgc,  tlwrefore.,  is  relative  aod  conditioned;   it  does 

cot  touch  the  ultimate  nature   of   things.     The 

Giculty  by  which  we  grasp  ultimate  facts  is  not  tlie 

underatandiog,  but  faith,  which  Jacob i  identified 

*ith  reaaon.    It  was  Jacobt  who  first  pointed  out 

the  £ata]  contradiction  involved  in  Kant's  appKca* 

t*on  of  the  category  of  causality  to  the  Ding  an  sirh. 

His  doetrtne  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge  was 

bter  explalted  by  Sir  William  Hamilton.    Jacobi  a 

pnnctpal  works  are  the  two  philosophical  novels, 

Waldemar  (2  vols,,  Flensburg,   1779)  and  Eduard 

MoQU  Brie/aamlyng  (Breslau,    1781);     Ueber  die 

Mre  di9  Spinoza  (1785;  enlarged  ed.,  1789) ;  Dmnd 

ffttwi-e  uber  den  Glauberij  oder  IdealismuB  und  Real- 

™**«  (1787),   containing  his  criticism   of   Kant; 

Vd>rr  dwt  Unientthmen  den  Kriiizismus,  die  Verminfl 

**»  V'entonde  zu  bringen  (Hamburg,  1801);  and  V&n 

^  gdUHehen  Dingen  und  ihrer  Offenbamng  (Leip- 

«^    1811).,  which  was  directed  against  Schelling, 

Dvuiug  his  laat  years  Jacobi  waa  employed  in  col- 

Weting  and  editing   his   Werke  (6  vols.,   Leipsic, 

1812-24).    His  Auserlesener  Brie/wethsel  was  edited 

t»y  P.  Roth  (2  vols.,  1825-27).    Max  Jacobi  edited 

^ntfw€ch»d  zwischen  Goethe  und  F,  H,  JacM  (1846). 

^^iWJooajLTBT:  J.  A.  Schmid,  Friedrich  Heinrich  Jacobin 
fiiK  Dtmtellunff  ttiner  PertOnHchkeit  und  §einer  PhU*j*o- 
9km  «!•  Bmtrao  mu  eintr  Gudtichte  dea  modemen  WeUpnTh- 
Imt,  Beidelbers,  190S;  F.  H.  Jacobfi  nach  aeineTn  Lehen, 
y^  uni  Wirken,  cd.Schliohtiffroli,  Weiller  and  TbierBch. 
Xmiell,  18 1&;  J.  Kuhii«  Jaeobi  und  die  PhiloBophte 
Z^t,  MAini,  1S34:  F.  Deycki,  F.  H.  Jaccbi  im  Vrr- 
UHmim  ni  weinen  Zeitgeno99m,  Fmokfort,  1^9:  F,  D. 
Hiorie*,  Modem  Philoaophy,  pp.  644-661,  London,  1862; 
&  Zirogiebtt  J^.  H,  Jaeohi'a  Lebvn,  Dichten  und  Denken, 
Tienntw  1867;  L,  L^vy-Dnihl.  La  Phihmphie  dm  Jacobi, 
ftat^  ISM.  N.  WiJd«,  F.  H.  Jo<»^i;  a  Studu  in  the  Ckiinn 
4Qmnan  HmlUm,  New  York,  1S94.  Coawuh  also  J.  E. 
Erdmaiuu  GeaehiehU  dtr  Phihaophie^  2  vols..  Berlin^  1S9&- 
IM  Eag.  tranal..  3  vols.,  London,  1892-^. 

IACOBI»  JUSTUS  LUDWIG;   Professor  in  Halle; 

h.&t  Burg  (14  m.  n.e.  of  Blagdeburg)  Aug.  12,  1815; 

d.  at  Halle  May  31,  1888.    He  studied  in  Halle,  and 

m  Berlin,  where  in  1841  he  became  privat-dooent, 

•ftd  in  1847  professor  extraordinary;    in  1851  he 

**at  u  ordinary  professor  of  theology  to  Kdnigs* 

Hi,  m  1865  to  Halle.     As  representative  of  the 

**iBsdialng  theology  "  and  advocate  of  the  Evan- 

pM  Union^  be  was  involved  in  various  contro- 

^Viiii  with  the  oonfeBBionaJ  party.    By  founding 

llio  borne  for  deaooDeesefl  in  Halle  with  the  wife  of 

^obicw  Tboluck,  he  took  a  practical  part  in  the 

•Mtihle  works  of  the  Church.    His  writings  betray 

*^  Nhieiuse  of  Neander.    In  £>ie  Leh  re  des  Peiagiua, 

nn  Btitrag  tur  Dogmengesckichte    (Leipsic,    18'I2) 

^  ftf>w«ented  the  standpoint  of  Augustine.     The 

hA  part  of  Kirchlithe  Lthre  von  der  fradHion  und 

Migm  Sckrift   appeared    at    Berlin,    1847.      His 

Wf6ycfc  dgr  Kirchengeschichit  (part  i.,  Berlin,  1850) 

if  d^ineterised  by  a  thorough  presentation  of  the 

ttmnm  combined  with  a  fine  appreciation  of  ex- 
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temai  conditions  as  well  as  of  internal  development, 
measured  by  the  central  doctrine  of  sin  and  grace. 
He  also  wrote  Die  Lehre  der  Irvingiien  vergtiehen 
mit  der  hetligen  Sckrift  (1853;  2d  ed.,  1868);  Fro- 
ftMor  Schhttmannf  die  hallesche  FakuMt  und  die 
CmUruTrmpartei  (2d  ed.,  HaUe,  1882),  a  defense  of 
his  colleague  against  the  aggressive  tendency  of 
the  Roman  curia  in  the  so-called  Kulturkampf; 
and  Slreifiichler  auf  Religionj  PolUikj  uTid  Univer- 
sitdten  der  Centrumapartei  (1883).  He  commem- 
orated his  tejichera  in  Erinnerung  an  D,  AuguM 
Neander  (1882),  and  Baron  von  KoUimJtz  (1882). 
BinLioaRAPHT:  J.  Jaeobi,  J.  L.  Jatobi  und  dis  FarfftUdil- 
ung»theologi^  Bcirwr  ZeU,  GotbA,  1889. 

JACOBITES:    The  Jacobites  are  an  offshoot  of 

the  Syrian  Monophysites.    Wkile  the  Syrians  were 

the  bearers  of  Christianity  in  the  East, 

General     nowhere  has  ecclesiastical  cleavage  pro- 

BescrifH  <1  u  ced  deepe  r  fissures  than  among  t  hem . 
tion.  And  the  same  might  be  said  also  of 
political  relations.  The  peace  between 
the  Persians  and  Jovinian  in  363  made  a  sharp 
distinction  between  Syrians  of  the  BomaD  empire 
and  those  of  Persia,  which  has  continued  to  the 
present.  In  religion  it  was  differences  concerning 
Christology  which  produced  the  deep  rifts,  espe- 
cially those  connected  with  the  names  of  Eutyches 
and  Nestoritis.  Hence  one  speaks  no  more  of  "an 
Aramaic  nation,"  rather  he  speaks  of  two  peoples 
of  Aramaic  lineage  as  distinct  as  two  nationalities. 
Indeed,  authorities  do  not  use  the  term  Jacobi  tic 
Church  or  Neatorian  Church,  they  employ  the  terms 
Jacobitic  people,  Nestorian  people.  The  mutual 
dislike  of  these  two  descendants  from  a  common 
stock  is  scarcely  less  intense  than  their  common 
hatred  of  Mohammedans.  These  peoples  seem  to 
have  lost  consciousness  of  racial  bonds;  they  speak 
and  write  two  dialects  of  a  common  speech,  and 
this  difference  goes  back  to  an  early  time,  since 
the  division  had  its  origin  in  the  fifth  centui^.  By 
the  term  Jacobites  is  meant  now  the  Syrian  Mon- 
ophysites,  though  in  earlier  times  Egyptian  Mon- 
ophysites  were  also  included.  How  early  the  term 
came  into  use  is  not  known;  it  occurs  certainly  in 
the  anathemas  of  the  Council  of  Nice  (787).  The 
emperors  Zeno  and  Aoastasius  favored  this  form  of 
teaching,  and  it  was  introduced  among  the  Syrians 
by  Barsumas  of  Edessa,  Xcnaias  Philoxenus  of 
Mabug,  and  Severus  of  Antioch.  Under  Justinian  I. 
many  Syrian  bishops  were  deposed  and  exiled  for 
re-fusing  recognition  to  the  deliverances  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon.  Under  the  protection  of 
the  Empress  Theodora,  bishops  were  consecrated 
for  the  East  and  South,  and  particularly  Jacobus 
Baradfl^us,  whose  labors  in  behalf  of  monophysitism 
were  epoch-making. 

Jacobus  Baradffius  (Jacob  Baradai)  was  bom  at 

Telia  Mau^alat  (55  m.  e.  of  Edeasa)  toward  the 

close   of  the  fifth  century,  and  died 

Jacobus  at  the  monastery  of  Cassianus,  on  the 
Baratoiia,  Egyptian  border,  July  30,  578.  He 
was  educated  in  the  monastery  of 
PhasLlta  near  Nisibis,  lived  for  fifteen  years  as  a 
monk  in  Constantinople,  and  was  consecrated  bishop 
in  541  or  543.  Clad  in  rags,  he  then  wandered  from 
Egypt  to  the  Euphrates  and  to  the  islands  of  the 
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Mediterranean  for  nearly  forty  years,  expounding 
his  doctrines,  ordaining  deacons  and  priests,  and 
consecrating  bishops,  doing  his  work  in  the  day- 
time and  traveling  at  night  sometimes  forty  miles 
to  a  new  place  of  labor.  He  is  said  to  have  con- 
secrated two  patriarchs  and  twenty-seven  bishops, 
and  to  have  created  100,000  priests  and  deacons. 
After  the  death  of  the  patriarch  Sevenis,  he  at- 
tached himself  to  the  party  of  Seigius  of  Telia, 
and  when  Seigius  died  he  had  Paulus  of  Egypt 
made  patriarch.  He  left  little  in  the  shape  of 
literature.  An  Anapfiora  is  ascribed  to  him  (Lat. 
transl.  by  E.  Renaudot,  Liturgiarum  orierUalium 
coUedio,  ii.,  Paris,  1716,  pp.  333  sqq.),  also  a  con- 
fession extant  in  Arabic  and  Ethiopic,  the  genuine- 
ness of  which  is  doubtful.  A  number  of  encyclicals 
in  a  Syriac  manuscript  in  London  are  thought  to 
be  his. 

It  was  from  Jacobus  Baradapus  that  the  Jacobites 
took  their  name,  and  not  from  the  Apostle,  as  was 
stated  by  John  of  Ephesus,  nor  from 
Their  the  Hebrew  patriarch.  They  used  to 
System  call  themselves  "  the  orthodox,"  and 
and  in  Egypt  went  under  the  names  of 
Order.  Theodosians,  Severians,  and  Dioscu- 
rians.  For  the  peculiarities  of  doctrine 
consult  the  articles  Eutychianism,  and  Monophy- 
8ITE8.  In  the  propagation  of  this  system  they  were 
peculiarly  zealous.  In  1587  Leonard  Abel  found  the 
agent  of  the  Jacobites  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
Roman  Church,  but  he  absolutely  refused  to  con- 
denm  Dioscorus  and  to  recognize  Chalcedon.  In 
the  cultus  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  making  of  the 
bread  of  the  Eucharist  of  leavened  dough  mixed 
with  salt  and  oil,  and  also  upon  the  addition  to  the 
trisagion  "  who  was  crucified  on  your  account." 
They  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  one  finger, 
and  the  lot  is  often  used  at  the  election  of  patriarchs 
and  bishops.  Their  patriarch  takes  his  title  from 
Antioch,  though  he  never  resides  there,  inasmuch 
as  the  Greeks  regard  Jacobites  as  heretics  and  refuse 
to  their  chief  ofiicer  residence  in  Antioch.  His 
seat  is  therefore  not  fixed,  but  is  sometimes  in  a 
monastery,  often  in  Amid  (Diarbekr).  During  the 
Jacobitic  schism,  1364-1494,  there  were  as  many  as 
four  officials  claiming  the  title  of  patriarch  in  as 
many  different  places.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
Syrian  patriarch  meets  that  of  the  Coptic  patriarch, 
though  Jerusalem  has  both  a  Coptic  and  a  Syrian- 
Jacobitic  bishop.  In  the  most  flourishing  period 
of  the  Church  it  had  probably  100  bishops.  Under 
the  patriarch  is  the  Maphrian,  who  is  the  primate 
of  the  East,  and  is  sometimes  called  Catholicus. 
His  office  dates  as  far  back  as  Jacobus  Baradseus, 
though  the  title  h  much  later.  It  is  not  unconmion 
for  a  married  man  to  be  admitted  to  the  order  of 
deacon  or  presbyter,  though  marriage  after  ordina- 
tion is  not  permitted.  They  have  a  number  of 
monasteries.  The  monks  are  not  reckoned  among 
the  clergy,  yet  the  bishops  are  chosen  from  among 
the  monks,  and  have  charge  of  the  cloisters.  The 
writers  of  the  Jacobites  include  Jacob  of  Edessa, 
Jacob  of  Sarug,  John  of  Ephesus,  John  of  Dara, 
Isaac  of  Antioch,  George,  bishop  of  the  Arabs,  and 
Philoxenus  (qq.v.),  also  Paul  of  Telia,  Thomas  of 
Heraclea,  Stephen  bar  Sudaili,  Dionysius  of  Tell- 


mahre,  Moses  bar  Kepha,  and  Dionysius  bar 
SaUbi. 

The  emperors  of  the  East,  with  the  exception  of 

Zeno  and  Anastasius,  were  opposed  to  the  Jacobitic 

doctrines,  and  Justinian  I.  attempted 

History  in  vain  to  unite  them  with  the  Cath- 
and        olic   Church.     The   Syrian   Jacobites 

Present     suffered  not  only  under  the  emperors, 

Status,  but  also  under  the  Mohammedans, 
while  their  brethren  in  Egypt  seemed 
to  be  able  better  to  conciliate  the  followers  of 
Mohammed.  The  Crusaders  refused  them  access 
to  the  Holy  Sepulcher.  In  the  time  of  Gregory 
XIII.,  the  Jacobites  are  said  to  have  numbered 
50,000  families,  mostly  poor,  scattered  in  the  towns 
and  villages  of  Syria,  Babylonia,  and  Mesopotamia. 
Since  that  time  they  seem  to  have  dwindled,  as  the 
reports  of  different  travelers  are  followed  from  that 
time  to  the  present.  Sachau  reports  that  at  Mosul 
out  of  2,328  Christian  houses,  some  900  were  those 
of  Syrian  Jacobites.  The  most  recent  statistics  give 
22,700  adherents,  twenty-four  parishes,  forty-two 
churches,  eighty-one  priests;  in  Mosul  is  the  largest 
number  of  adherents,  7,000,  and  in  Mardin  the 
next  largest  number,  4,000.  The  situation  of  these 
people  has  been  the  more  critical  because,  while 
the  most  of  the  other  sects  received  recognition 
from  the  Porte,  they  were  without  it.  Through  the 
interposition  of  the  English  this  disability  was  re- 
moved in  1882.  What  adds  to  the  difficulty  of 
their  position  is  that  they  are  regarded  as  heretics 
by  all  other  sects  in  the  region.  Perhaps  their  most 
flourishing  settlement  is  at  Sadad,  on  the  road  from 
Damascus  to  Palmyra.  In  1653  the  Christians  of 
St.  Thomas  of  India  (see  Nestorians)  seem  to  have 
had  relations  with  them,  though  there  is  no  indi- 
cation of  present  afl^liation.  Recently  special  at- 
tempts have  been  made  by  the  Church  of  Rome 
to  have  the  Oriental  churches  come  into  connection 
with  it;  the  encyclical  PrcBclara  of  Leo  XIII.  of 
June  20,  1894,  and  particularly  the  OrierUalium 
dignitas  ecdesiarum  of  Nov.  30,  1894,  are  evidences 
of  this  movement.  Several  periodicals  are  employed 
to  further  these  efforts,  notably  Besaarione  in  Rome, 
the  Revue  de  VorierU  chritien  of  Paris,  with  its  auxil- 
iaries, and  the  Calendarium  ecclesiae  utritLsque  of 
Innsbruck.  The  earlier  attempts  of  the  years 
1169,  1237,  1247,  and  1442  produced  no  perma- 
nent results.  (E.  Nestle.) 

Biblioorapht:  The  chief  work  on  the  Ssni&n  Jacobites  is 
still  J.  S.  Assemani,  Bibliotheca  orientalis,  especially  voL 
ii.,  Rome,  1721.  Consult  farther:  E.  Renaudot,  Ui^. 
patriarchaarum  AUxandrincrum  Jacobitarum,  Paris,  1713; 
M.  Le  Quien,  Oriena  Chrittianua,  vols,  ii.-iii.,  ib.  1740; 
J.  M.  Neale,  HiBt.  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Churdi,  2  vob., 
London,  1850  (for  the  liturgy);  O.  H.  Parry,  Six  Montha 
in  a  Siflrian  Monastery,  ib.  1895;  C.  E.  Hammond,  Lit- 
urgies  Eastern  and  Western,  ed.  F.  E.  Brightman,  i.  69- 
110,  ib.  1896;  F.  Diekamp,  Die  origenistischen  Streitio- 
keiten  im  6.  Jahrhundert,  MQnster.  1899;  R.  Duval,  La 
Littirature  syriaqne,  Paris,  1900;  E.  Sachau,  Am  EuphrtU 
und  Tigris,  Leipsic.  1900;  J.  B.  Chabot.  Ckronique  de 
Michel  le  Syrien,  patriarche  iacobique  d'Antioche  {1166- 
1199),  2  vols..  Paris,  1900-04;  F.  0.  Burkitt,  Early  Easi- 
ern  Christianity,  London,  1904;  L.  Silbemagl,  Verfas- 
aung  und  gegentoOrtiger  Bestand  s&mtlicher  Kirchen  des 
Orients,  Regensburg,  1904;  Hamack,  Dogma,  paaaim; 
KL,  xi.  1124-34;  the  periodicals  mentioned  in  the  last 
paragraph  above,  together  with  Echos  d'orient;  and  the 
literature    under    Euttchianibm;     MoNOPHTBrrES.     On 
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JACOBS,  HENRY  EYSTER:  Lutheran;  b.  at 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  10^  1S44.  He  was  graduated 
il  Pdmiylvaiiia  College,  Gettysburg,  in  1862,  and 
OetlysbuTf  Theological  Seminary  in  1865.  After 
faeini  I  tutor  in  Pennsylvania  College  in  1864-67, 
br  fru  a  home  missionary  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in 
1i§07-68,  i«nd  then  paMor  Mid  principal  of  Thiel 
HaQ,  Phillipsburg,  Pa.  (now  ThieJ  College,  Green- 
ville, Pa.),  in  1868-70.  In  1870  be  returned  to 
PeQDSjrlv&aia  College  as  professor  of  Latin  and 
hwlory  (1870-80),  classics  (1880-81),  and  Greek 
ClSSl-^).  Since  1SS3  he  has  been  professor  of 
ijistemfttie  theology  at  the  Lutheran  Theological 
SnuDiiy,  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  haa  al^^o  been 
deio  fliaoe  1S94.  Besides  editing  The  Lutheran 
Raieit  from  1882-^,  he  has  translated  and  edited 
L,  flutter^s  Compend  of  Lutheran  Theology  (m 
eofliboration  with  G,  F.  Spieker;  Philadelphia, 
18<>7);  H.  Schmid's  Dodn'nal  Theology  of  if^e  Lu- 
ihmin  Church  (in  collaboration  with  C.  A*  Hay; 
\^o];  The  Book  of  Concord:  or,  Sgrtibolical  Stntui- 
erdfcftheluihemn  Church  (2  vols.,  1882-83);  H.  A. 
W.  Mey«r*B  Commentary  on  GalatianB  and  Epheitians 
(Nfw  York,  1884);  and  F.  DUaterdieck's  Cnlic^l 
««rf  Bx(gfii4^Jil  Handbook  to  the  Revdaii/m  of  John 
(1887).  He  likewise  edited  The  Lutheran  Com- 
mtHtary  (13  vols.,  New  York,  1895-99)  to  which 
bi  eoQtributed  the  portion  on  Eomaas  and  1 
CiirilUluaiiB,  And  The  Lutheran  Cijchpaedia  (1899). 
Ab  iadependent  works  he  has  written  The  Lidheran 
Mvnment  in  Etigland  during  the  Reigns  of  Henry 
r!il  and  Edward  VI,,  and  its  Literary  Monuments 
(FhilKlelphia,  1891);  Hi^Uory  of  the  Emngelical  Lu- 
*•«  Church  in  the  United  States  (New  York, 
IM3);  Elemenia  of  Religion  (Philadelphia.  1894); 
^»Un  Luther^  the  Hero  of  the  Refomt*dion  (New 
York,  1896);  German  Emigration  to  America,  1709- 
'740  (Phikdelphiji,  1899);  and  Summary  of  the 
Chriitian  Faith  (1905). 

JACOBS^  JOSEPH;  Jewish  folklorist,  hlsto- 
riwt  Dod  critic;  b,  at  .Sydney,  N.  8.  W.,  Aug.  29. 
1^  He  wa*  educated  at  Sydney  and  LomUiti 
WDJ^mties  and  at  St,  John'.s  CoUege,  Cambridge 
'^•V,,  J876).  and  also  studied  at  Berlin.  From 
^^  to  1884  he  was  secretary  of  the  Society  of 
H'bn!*  Literature,  and  in  1882-1900  was  secretary 
"*  t^K?  Maiisron  House  (later  Ruaso-Jewish)  Fund 
*nd  Committee,  taking  an  active  part  in  belmlf  of 
^  lUiHiiati  Jews.  He  has  likewise  devoted  him- 
^'  '  h  history,  and  for  this  purpose  visited 
s  to  study  manuscript  aouroes,  later 
iur:,ii;g  his  attention  to  the  history  of  the  Jews  in 
^"^vul  He  helped  found  the  Jewish  Historical 
**^y  of  England,  of  which  he  was  president  in 
^^^H>8,  and  ulso  aisiated  in  establishing  the  Mac- 
•«Kii;  KIMJ  he  was  long  a  raemt)er  of  the  execu- 
Int  mniiltfe  of  the  Angio^JewLsh  Association. 
ra  m  be  settled  permanently  in  New  York,  being 
«^geditorof  the  JE  (1901-4)6),  anrl  in  1906  was 
Sl^'atod  profeasor  of  English  literature  and  rhetoric 
» die  JeiHah  Theological  Seminar>%  also  becoming 
of  the  Afiurxean  Hebreiv,  As  a  folkloost  he 
\  m  foremost  rmtik,  and  w*a^  for  Boioe  years 


editor  of  Folk-Lore  and  honorary  secretary  of  the 
International  Folk- Lore  Society.  Among  his  pub- 
lications special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  foU 
lowing:  Studies  in  Jewish  Statistics^  Social,  Vitaif 
and  Anthropometric  (London,  1891);  Jews  of  An- 
gemn  England^  Documents  and  Records  (1893); 
tStudies  in  Biblical  Archceology  (1894);  Sources  of 
the  History  of  the  Jew  a  in  Sjmin  (1895);  Jeu^ish 
Ideals,  ami  other  Essays  (1896);  and  As  Others  Saw 
Him  (an  imaginative  life  of  Christ  from  a  Jewish 
pjoint  c»f  view;   New  York,  1903). 

JACOBUS:  The  Latin  form  of  James  (q.v.);  see 
also  Jacob. 

JACOBUS  DE  VARAGINE,  GIACOMO  DA  VA- 
RAZZE,  JACOPO  DA  VARAZZE  (often  called 
Jacob,  or  James,  of  Viraggio):  Archbishop  of  Ge- 
noa; b.  at  Caaanuova  in  Varazze  (on  the  coast,  18 
m.  s.w.  of  Genoa)  c.  1228  (or  1230);  d.  in  Genoa  July 
16  (?),  1298.  He  entered  the  Dominican  order 
in  1244,  probably  Btwlied  at  Cologne,  Paris,  and 
Bologna,  became  prior  at  Genoa  (or  Ai>ti)  about  1258, 
was  provincial  prior  for  Lombardy  1267-76>  1281- 
86,  and  archbishop  of  Genoa  1292-98.  He  fulfilled 
several  quasi-diplomatic  missions  and  as  archbishop 
exercised  feudal  authority  over  San  Remo  and  gov- 
erned certain  churches  in  the  Levant.  As  arch- 
bishop he  promoted  elTorts  for  the  reform  of  the 
clergy,  intervened  successfully  to  promote  peace 
between  Guelph  and  Ghibelline,  and  transferred 
t  he  government  of  San  Remo  to  the  civil  authority. 
He  was  beatified  by  Pius  VI I.  in  1816,  and  is 
popularly  reverenced  in  Liguria  as  the  promoter  of 
peace. 

Jacobus  Lb  best  known  for  his  writings,  especially 
the  '*  Golden  Legend,**  which  was  possibly  the 
most  popular  book  of  the  Middle  Ages.  This  work, 
known  also  as  *'  Lives  of  the  Saints  "  and  as  Historia 
L&ridfardica,  consists  of  remlings  from  the  lives  of 
the  saints  for  the  festivals  of  the  church  year.  It 
was  probably  written  l»efore  1260,  and  was  very 
early  translaterl  into  at  least  French,  German, 
English  (by  William  Caxton,  14847),  Italian,  and 
Dutch.  Within  about  fifty  years  after  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  more  than  1<X>  editions  of  original 
and  translations  had  l>een  print€<^l.  Besides  the 
''  Golden  Legend  "  Jacobus  wrote  several  series  of 
sermons  '*  On  the  Saints,'*  "  On  the  Blessed  Virgin," 
etc.,  only  less  popular  than  the  Legend,  and  also 
known  as  *'  Golden  "  on  account  of  their  popularity. 
His  "  Chronicle  of  Genoa  "  ts  a  somewhat  hetero- 
geneous mum,  but  not  without  some  historical  value. 
He  is  alleged  also  to  have  made  the  first  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  Italian  and  there  are  reasons  for 
supposing  that  he  wrote  the  *'  Game  of  Chess/* 
which,  like  the  "  Golden  Legend,"  is  best  known 
in  English  under  the  mime  of  Caxton.  Several 
other  hitherto  disputed  or  Irtwt  writings,  an  **  Art 
of  Preaching,"  a  "  Summary  of  Vices  and  Virtues,*' 
Sermones  in  insiiationibus  religioaorum,  etc.,  have 
recently  been  discovere^l  or  established  as  his, 

E.  C.  RlCHARDBON. 

BtBLiouaApaY;  For  editioD«  of  the  worL»  of  Jaoobiu  ooo- 
iult:  Potth««i,  WtgweUer,  pp.  634-43^5.  Aa  incomp]«ts 
text  of  the  Chronicle  in  in  Huratori.  Saiptortti,  ix,  6-50; 
the  motft  eoDV9iiieni  tent  ciF  tbe  S«nnoni>  i^  thnt  of  Ant- 
werpp  1712,  ia  ^  voli.;   ibe  gtaadord  edition  of  ibe  GoldBa 
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LAfiind  is  by  J,  O.  T,  Omeo**.  Ldptio.  I84fl»  mw  ed., 
Wntiskw.  1S90;  ttio  E»i«.  traoal,  of  the  Golden  Legend 
by  €&xton.  witli  intfoductioD  and  notei  by  Eal**»  wm 
published  LondoiL.  1888.  and  a  lumptiioili  edition,  td. 
W.  Mofm  uid  F.  B.  Ellin,  3  voK,  ib.  1802.  Ths  prefaoe« 
to  ibe  many  edhbnii  ^nd  tmiulatbnj  oontaiQ  bioimpl^kiaJ 
and  bibliOKi^phJcal  material.  Tbn  vtandard  moiiocnpba 
Ktt:  F,  AnfoifU,  Mfmarie  i*toti£he  apptai^nttUi  mlla  wHa  d«l 
,  ,  ,  JacQpQ  i^  VoFogine,  0«d(»;  G,  Spotomo,  NotitU 
9l0rieo-€ritieo  <lef  ,  .  .  0*ii*oww  da  Fajnose,  Genoa^  1823; 
and  V.  H.  Palassa,  Fiia  c/tf£  ,  .  .  Gia^&mo  da  VarmM. 
GemiK^  1807.  Conjuit  also  M,  Wiif«flqui«L  L§  Bimhtmiiru^ 
Jaetfwtt  de  Vorat3:im,  P*ria>  1902;  J,  C.  BnitlB«>l*,  Preface 
A  ta  Legend  dafm^,  Parii,  1907.  Th*  JVifu»tofi  Theological 
Review  (or  A  phi,  1903,  oonlainj  an  article  on  the  GoLdem 
Legend,  and  for  Ju]y,  1904,  one  on  '' Voraci&a  im  a  preaeh- 
«r.''  Gonflult  fartber:  J.  Qu^lf  and  J,  Ecbard.  Senptairt» 
ordim$  profdimtortim,  L  454-4fi0,  ii.  818.  Pkris,  1719-21  j 
ASB,  Jao.,  i.,  pp.  liJL^^sci.;  ^/..  iri,  117S-S2. 

JACOBUS,  HELAnCtHOA  WILLIAMS:  Th£ 
name  of  two  AmerieaQ  divines. 

1,  Presbyleriaii  pastor  and  educator;  b,  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Sept.  19,  1816;  d.  at  Allegheny,  Pa., 
Oct.  28,  1876,  He  was  graduated  (mm  thb  College 
of  New  jersey  {Princeton)  in  1834 ^  and  from  the 
Prineeton  Theologi<^l  Seminaiy  in  1S3S,  The 
following  year  he  was  instructor  in  Hebrew  at  the 
oeminary.  In  Sept.,  1839,  he  entered  upon  a  pa^ 
torate  of  twelve  years  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Brookl]rn,  In  1851  he  became  professor  of 
Oriental  and  Biblical  literature  in  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  and  retained 
this  position  till  hta  death.  He  was  also  pastor  of 
the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburg,  1858- 
1870.  In  1870  he  presided,  conjointly  with  Philemon 
H.  Fowler,  at  the  opening  of  the  first  General 
Assembly  of  the  reunited  Presbyterian  Church,  old 
and  new  schools.  His  prtncipal  workB  are  NoUm 
on  the  New  TeMatnent  (4  vols,,  1848-^);  NoteM  on 
the  Book  of  Gtn^ms  (2  vols.,  1864-^5);  and  N^es 
iw  the  Book  ^  Exodtu  (1874). 

pp.  530-532,  New  York,  1871:  It.  E.  Tbooipeon,  in  Amrr- 
itan  Church  tfhtory  Script,  vi.  144,  178*  181*  ib.  1895; 
J.  H,  Pfttton,  Popular  HitL  af  tht  PrtihyiBian  ChmrtK.  p. 
407,  ib.  1000. 

2.  Congregationalist,  son  of  the  preceding;  b,  at 
Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  Dec.  15,  1855.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Princeton  College  in  1877,  and  from 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1881;  studied  at 
GOttingen  and  Berlin  (1881^4).  He  was  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Oxford,  Pa.  (1884-91), 
and  Bince  1891  has  been  professor  of  New-Testament 
CTtegesis  and  criticism  in  Hartford  Theological  Semi* 
nary,  where  he  hai  been  dean  of  the  faculty  since 
1903,  and  acting  president  in  1902-03,  He  was  a  bo 
acting  pastor  of  Center  Congregational  Church, 
Hartford,  Cbnn.,  in  1S99-10OO,  and  was  Stone  lec- 
turer in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1897-98, 
and  lecturer  on  the  New  Testament  in  Mount  Holy- 
oke  College  in  1901  and  1903-04.  He  has  written 
A  Problem  in  New  TestamerU  Criiiciem  (Stone  lec- 
tures; New  York,  1900),  and  has  edited  Hofman 
Caiholic  and  ProU^tant  BQfles  Compared  (New  York, 
1905);  and  A  SiandanI  Bihle  Dtdionary  (1909). 

JACOBY,  HERMANH  KARL  JOHARH;   German 

Protestant;  b.  at  Berlin  Dec.  30,  1836.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Berlin  and  the 
preacheri'  seminary  at  Wittenberg,  and  after  being 


a  teacher  in  the  gymnaaium  of  Landsbeig.  deaeon 
at  Heldrungen  castle,  and  gymnasial  teacher  and 
assistant  cathedml  preacher  at  Stenda!  nntU  1S68, 
was  appointed  profeasor  of  homiletjcs  in  the  Uni- 
v^rstty  of  KQnigsberg,  a  position  which  be  still 
oooupies.  He  has  written  Zwei  ei>angtlische  L«frens- 
bilder  au*  der  kaiholi&chen  Kirehe  (BielefeM,  1864); 
IMurpk  der  Beformataren  (2  vols.,  Gotha,  1871-76); 
Beitr6ge  Eur  tJirisilu^en  ErkenrdnU  (GUteraloh, 
1871);  C^r*riTi  Tagenden  (Gotha,  1883);  Lulhert 
Tmrt/armatoruehe  Pr^igt  (Kdnigaberg,  1883);  AU^ 
gemeine  FMagogik  au/  Gnmd  der  chrtMlichen  Ethik 
(Gotha,  1883);  Der  er»te  Brief  des  Apo^Ia  Johannes 
(Leipdc,  1891);  NeuiesiamenUkhe  Eihik  (K&n%s- 
berg,  1899);  and  Die  Evangelien  deM  Marhii  und 
JohanneBf  homUetieehe  Betraehtungen  (LeipBic,1903), 

JACOPOUE  DA  TODI,  ya"oopp6'n6  da  to'dl 
(properly  Jaoopo  de'  Benedetti,  Lat,  Jocobua  de 
BenedicUt):  Franciscan  poet;  b.  at 
Life.  Todi  (24  m.  s.  of  Perugia),  c.  1240; 
d.  at  the  monastery  of  CoUazone  (near 
Perugia)  on  Chrifltmas  nigbt,  1306.  Highly  en- 
dowed by  nature,  he  won  both  degrees  in  law  at 
Bologna*  and  became  respected  and  prospepous  in 
his  profession  in  his  nati%'e  city.  He  had  a  beau- 
tiful, noble,  and  virtuous  wife,  whose  death  from 
the  fall  of  a  gallery  in  a  theater  in  1268  changed 
his  entire  life.  He  renounced  all  that  bad  formerly 
appeared  to  him  great  and  splendid,  gave  up  his 
business,  divided  his  property  among  th©  poor, 
and  joined  the  Franciscan  tertiariea.  To  expr^a 
contempt  of  the  world  and  self  be  went  to  absurd 
extremes  of  fanaticism  and  sought  to  realize  literally 
the  "  foolishness  "  described  in  I  Q>r.  i.  20-29,  so 
that  lie  received  the  nickname  Jacopone  (**  silly 
James  **),  which  he  acoepled  as  a  badge  of  lionor. 
In  1278  he  sought  to  enter  the  Franciscan  order, 
but  they  would  not  receive  him  until  be  proved 
the  soundness  of  his  mind  by  a  Lihellus  de  mundi 
coniemiii.  Becoming  a  monk  did  not  change  his 
eccentric  habits,  and  those  who  judged  him  naost 
mildly  pronounced  him  gpiritu  ibnus.  The  cond»- 
tiom  of  the  time  drew  Jacopone  into  the  storm  of 
political  life.  His  love  of  truth  could  not  endure 
the  Church's  abuses,  and  many  a  jiidgment  fuU  of 
bitter  earnestness  did  be  hurl  in  the  days  of  popes 
Celestine  V,  and  Boniface  VITI.  He  attacked  the  lat- 
ter personally,  and.  in  May,  1297,  joined  the  le.ague 
of  Roman  magnates  that  aimed  to  bring  about 
the  pope's  deposition,  thereby  incurring  the  ban 
of  the  Church.  When  Boniface  VI II.  conquered 
Prseneste,  in  1298,  Jacopone  was  imprisoned.  After 
the  death  of  Boniface  he  was  Uberated,  Dec.,  1303, 
and  spent  his  closing  years  in  the  monastery  of 
Ccillaseone. 

Jacopone 's  literary  products  include  aententtous 

maxims  of  the  sort  found  in  the  Liber  con/ormi- 

tatum   compiled   by   Bartholomew   of 

Writings.    Piaa,  which  were  gratefully  preserved 

The  Stabat  and  circulated  in  the  Fmncisi^n  order. 

Mater.      But  a  much  larger  cbcle  of  devotees 

was  won  by  his  Italian  and  Latin  lyrics. 

The  Florentine  edition  by  Bonaccon^i  (1490)  givps 

100  Italian  poems;  the  Venetkn  edition  byTmsati 

(1614)  no  fewer  than  211  satires,  odes,  peuitential 
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hymns,  and  spiritual  lovc^-songs.  He  sinks  himself 
ss  A  m^'stic  into  Christian  metaphysics,  and  oele* 
bimtes  the  exalted  flight  of  the  soul  to  God  and  its 
nuptials  with  the  divine  love;  he  relates  the  con- 
ftiet  between  the  penitent  spirit  and  the  body  Btill 
lebelliously  stri\ing  under  the  rofi.  In  other  poema 
be  scourges  with  holy  ^eal  the  wrongs  of  the  time — 
popular  customs,  luxury  of  the  women,  world linesa 
of  the  nuns,  the  papal  Antichrist,  Finally  he 
brings  br-fore  the  people  the  life  of  Jesus,  to  teach 
tbem  holy  li%'ing  after  the  rule  of  Christ,  and  cele- 
brates poverty  most  highly. 

The  question  of  authenticity  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult in  case  of  the  Latin  hymns  which  bear  Juco- 
pone*s  name,  and  they  have  been  ascribed  to  various 
authors.  Apart  from  Cur  mundu«  mililat  (cf.  H.  A. 
Daniet  Thesaurus  hyfnnolog\4m&,  it.,  Leipsic,  1844, 
379:  S.  W.  Duffield,  Latin  HymnrWriters,  New 
York,  1S89,  279-2H0I  the  most  important  is  the 
renowned  "jequence  Stabat  mater  dolarom,  beside 
wliich  the  manuscripts  contain  also  the  parody 
Siiaibat  mcUtr  apectom  juarfa  fmmum  gattdiom,  dum 
fmc^ftti  panruiua.  The  hymn  und oubtetlJy  originated 
in  the  Franciscan  order,  but  who  the  actual  author 
was  is  open  to  many  hypot  heses .  G  rei^ory  the  G  reat , 
Bernard  of  Clairvaiut,  Innocent  III,,  and  others 
have  been  suggested.  The  hymn  is  anonymous  in 
manuscripts  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, and  it  is  tradition  of  the  Franciscan  onler 
which  names  Jacopone  as  its  author.  It  was  sung  by 
the  Flagellants  who  traversed  Its-ly  in  1398  (see 
FLAOtLlATiOBi,  Flagell.vnts)  ami,  according  !o 
the  Swmna  hiatorialis  of  Antoninus  Florentinus  (d. 
1450),  sang  **  hymns  in  Latin  and  the  vemacular, 
and  espedally  that  Siabai  mater  ddorosu  which  they 
say  Gregory  gave  forth."  The  sequence  was  used 
in  the  Oiiutih  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century, 
mod  eighty- three  German  translations  alone  are 
lenowD,  Of  musical  settings  for  this  celebrated 
hymn,  the  compositions  of  Palestrina  and  Pergolese, 
Aalorga,  and  Haydn  are  well  known.  The  Protes- 
tant judgment  of  the  hymn  must  be,  doctrinally^ 
tbat  it  divides  reverence  between  mother  and  son 
in  a  manner  never  to  be  endured  by  a  Protestant 
tcfnpefament;  but,  regarded  esthetically,  it  may 
be  pfonounoed  a  pearl  among  medieval  hymns. 

E.  Lempp. 


r:  Bartholomew  of  Pii^a,  Liber  conformitatum 
p,  60b,  Milsn,  1510;  L.  Waddinip,  AnnaUm  Minorum,  v 
407  aqq,,  vi,  77  sqq.,  Rome,  1733:  F.  A.  March,  LaUn 
.pp.  171-177,  300-303,  New  York,  lS7i  (gives  text 
I  of  fitsibsl  fpiofcr,  note»  on  it.  atid  note*  oo  Jaoopone);  H. 
I  YImmI*,  Ftant  von  Ani*i  und  di*  Anfange  der  RmaiMontx 
IM  tMH^m,  pp.  408  iqq.,  Berlin,  1885;  S.  W.  Duffield, 
Hymm-Wriigra  and  ihHr  Humn*,  chap.  xxv..  lb. 
Kt,  w\,  1106-OS.  On  the  Stabat  mattr  the  three 
\hmi  works  are:  F.  G.  LUco,  Siabai  mater,  Berlin.  1853; 
[C  H.  Bitter,  Studie  turn  Stabat  maUr.  Leipoc,  1883;  J. 
iKaTMr,  BmiHtffe  ntt  GmekidUt  und  EtkUkrurw  d«r  AUetten 
—  '    -     '  ii.   10(^-192.   Paderbora.    1886;    A.  Ten- 

,  ilk  Nmna  AfUaioeu^  June  1ft,  1907;  G.  QaUi.  Dit^ 
daCr  Umbrin  d«i  iteo  *  U  Um>  Landi,  Turin* 
[tmt.  Available  in  Engliili  are  R.  C.  Tronch,  Sacred 
ILattM  Pm^.  pp.  26^263,  London.  1864;  Seven  Qrmt 
|,Jlp«4M,  pp.  06-109,  New  York.  1868  (text.  trannK.  und 
a),  D.  T,  Mon^w«  Hymn*  of  the  Latin  Chtirch,  pp, 
[,t^  184-186,  London,  1871;  W.  A.  Hernll,  latin  Hvmnt^ 
\w^  6&-6<l  Boston,  10O4  (text  and  notes);  Julian,  Hi^n* 
_. ,  pp.  1081^84  (admirable  eummary  of  data,  detaili 
of  pria^paj  texU  aod  En«.  traoalBj, 


JAEGER,  y^'ger,  JOHAlfK.  Se«  Epistolab 
Obscttrum  VmoRUM. 

JAFFE»  yafffi^  PHILIPP:  German  hiBtorian; 
b.  at  Schweraenz  (6  m.  c.  of  Posen),  Prussia,  Feb,  17, 
1819;  d.  at  Wittenberg  Apr.  3,  1870.  He  studied 
at  the  University  of  Berlin  under  Ranke,  and  first 
dLntinguLshed  himself  by  hia  prize-ei?say,  Ge^chichte 
ties  deutschen  Reichs  unt^  Lothar  dem  Sachseti  (Ber- 
lin, 1S43),  which  waa  followed  by  his  GesckicMe  des 
deuUchen  Reichs  unier  Konrad  dem  Dritten  (Hanover, 
lS4i5).  Finding  that,  as  a  Jew,  the  road  to  academic 
prefennent  in  PrUH«ia  was  closed  to  hun,  he  took 
up  the  study  of  medicine  in  1850,  and  spent  the 
next  three  years  in  the  universities  of  Berlin  and 
Vienna.  In  1854,  however,  shortly  after  he  had 
passed  his  examination  in  medicine,  he  became  the 
collaborator  of  G.  H.  Pertz  on  the  Monumenta 
Germaniae  kistorica  and  edited  for  that  collection 
a  number  of  works  in  which  he  showed  great  ability 
in  histortcal-philoiogical  criticism.  He  became  ex- 
traordinary professor  of  history  at  the  University 
of  Berlin  in  1862,  and  withdrew  from  the  Monu- 
menta the  follosving  year.  He  turned  Christian  in 
1868,  broke  with  liis  old  friends,  fell  into  despond- 
ency, and  finally  committed  suicide.  Other  im- 
portant works  by  JafT^^  are  the  invaluable  Regesta 
pontificum  Romanorum  ,  .  .  odf  annum  .  .  ,  1198 
(Berlin,  1851;  2d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1881-88);  the  mas- 
terly BiblioUieca  rerum  Germanimrum  (6  vols., 
Berlin,  1864-73) ;  and  Ecdesim  metropoliianw  Colani- 
ensis  codices  (1874),  in  which  W,  Wat  ten  bach  col- 
laborated with  him. 

JAGGAR,  THOMAS  AUGUSTUS:  Protestant 
Ept.seopal  bishop  of  Southern  Ohio;  b.  in  New  York 
City  June  2,  18.39.  He  was  educated  mainly  by 
private  tutors,  and  pursucil  his  theological  studies 
partly  privately  and  partly  in  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  New  York  City.  He  was  ordered 
deacon  in  1860,  and  advanced  to  the  priesthood  in 
IS&3.  After  being  minister  at  St.  George's,  Flushing, 
N.  Y.  {1860-62),  and  Trinity,  Bergen  Point,  N.  J. 
(1863-64),  he  was  rector  of  Anthon  Memorial  (now 
All  Soulsl,  New  York  City,  in  1864-<>S,  St.  John's, 
Yonkers,  N,  Y.,  in  1868-70,  and  Holy  Trinity, 
Philadelphia,  in  1870-75.  In  1875  he  was  conse^ 
crated  first  bishop  of  Southern  Ohio.  Ill  health, 
from  which  he  had  long  suffered,  however,  obliged 
him  to  retire  from  the  episcopal  office  in  1889,  al- 
though he  still  retains  his  seat  and  vot^  in  the  house 
of  bishops.  While  at  Yonkers  he  founded  St.  John's 
Riverside  Hospital  in  that  city.  He  has  written 
Duty  of  Ute  Clergy  in  Rehiion  to  Modem  Scepticism 
(Cincinnati,  O..  1883),  and  The  FeraonaUty  of  Truth 
(Bohlen  lectures  for  1900;    New  York,  1900). 

JAHH,  yftn,  JOHAIfN:  Roman  Catholic  Bibhcal 
scholar;  b,  at  Tasswitz,  near  Znaim  (47  m,  n.n.w. 
of  Vienna),  Moravia,  June  18,  1750;  d.  at  Vienna 
Aug.  16,  1816.  He  attended  the  gymnasium  at 
Znaim,  studied  philosophy  at  Olmtitz,  and  in  1772 
began  the  study  of  theology  at  the  Premonstraten- 
sian  convent  of  Bruck,  near  Znaim.  After  he  had 
taken  the  vow  tti  1774  he  was  employed  for  a  time 
m  pastoral  work  at  Mislit«,  but  was  soon  recalled 
to  Bruck  as  teacher  of  Oriental  languages  and 
Biblical  hermeneutics.     On  the  syppreasion  of  the 
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oonvent  in  1784,  he  was  given  a  similar  chair  in 
the  lyoeum  at  OhnQtz,  and  in  1789  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  University  of  Vienna  as  professor  of 
Oriental  languages,  Old-Testament  introduction, 
and  Biblical  archeology.  To  this  professorship  dog- 
matics was  added  in  1803.  On  account  of  his  ad- 
vanced views  concerning  the  Bible  he  was  honorably 
removed  from  his  chair  in  1805  and  promoted  to 
a  canonry  in  St.  Stephen's,  Vienna.  Henceforth 
he  lived  in  retirement,  devoting  himself  to  Biblical 
and  linguistic  studies.  His  most  important  works 
are  EinleUung  in  die  gdUlichen  Schriften  des  Alien 
Bundes  (2  parts,  Vienna,  1792;  2d  ed.,  4  vols., 
1802-03);  Bibliiche  Archdoloffie  (5  vols.,  1797- 
1805);  IrUroductio  in  libros  macros  Veteris  Foederis 
in  compendium  redacta  (1804;  2d  ed.,  1814;  Eng. 
transl..  Introduction  to  the  0.  T.,  New  York,  1827) ; 
ArchcBologia  Biblica  in  compendium  redacta  (1804; 
2d  ed.,  1814;  Eng.  transl.,  Biblical  Arckoeology, 
Andover,  1823);  Enchiridion  hermeneuticct  (1812); 
Appendix  hermeneiUica  (2  fasc,  1813-15);  and  the 
posthumous  Nachtrdge  (TObingen,  1821).  Jahn 
also  published  a  number  of  grammars,  lexicons,  and 
text-books  of  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  Syriac,  and  Arabic, 
and  an  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  (4  vols.,  Vienna, 
1806).  His  Introduction  ArchcBologiaf  Enchiridion, 
and  Appendix  hermeneutica  were  placed  upon  the 
Index  in  1822. 

Biblioorapht:  Vindieiae  Joannia  John,  Leipsic.  1822; 
F.  H.  ReuBch,  Index  verhotenen  BUcher,  ii.  1063-84,  Bonn. 
1886;   KL,  vi.  1208-10. 

JAINISM. 

The  Founder  (t  1).  Basis  in  Bnthmanism  (t  4). 

Relation     to     Buddhism  The  System  and  its  History 

fi  2).  (J  6). 

The  Jain  Philosophy  (t  3).  The  Literature  (t  6). 

The  remote  origin  of  Jainism  is  traced  to  a  teacher 
named  Parsva  who  lived  in  north  central  India  in 

the  eighth  century  before  Christ  and 

I.  The       left  a  school  of  thought  which  did  not 

Founder,    become  active  till  two  centuries  later. 

The  immediate  founder  was  a  certain 
Vardhamana,  a  younger  son  of  Siddartha,  and  a 
contemporary  of  Buddha.  The  Jain  literature, 
following  the  usual  tendency  of  religious  books  to 
exalt  and  glorify  the  founder,  represents  the  father 
of  Vardhamana  as  king  of  a  large  town  named 
Kundagrama  or  Kundapiu^,  identified  as  the  mod- 
em Basukund.  Investigation  has  shown  that  this 
place  was  a  mere  suburb  of  the  town  Vaisali,  the 
modem  Besarh.  Siddartha  could  therefore  have 
been  at  best  only  headman  of  a  village,  though  he 
was  connected  with  the  king  of  Vaisali  and  with 
the  dynasty  then  ruling  Magadha.  Vardhamana 
consequently  belonged  to  the  Kshatriya  or  warrior 
class,  as  did  Buddha,  therefore  to  the  aristocracy. 
The  traditions  represent  him  as  living  with  his 
parents  till  they  died,  when  his  elder  brother,  Nan- 
divardhana,  succeeded  as  head  of  the  household. 
Vardhamana  was  then  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
and  he  sought  and  gained  permission  to  enter  the 
spiritual  career.  For  twelve  years  he  followed  the 
life  of  the  meditative  ascetic,  after  which  he  was 
recognized  as  a  prophet,  having  claimed  "  perfect 
knowledge  and  faith,"  and  was  hailed  Mahavira, 
*  great  hero,"  Jina,  "  victor,"  and  greeted  with 


other  titles  indicative  of  his  suooeas.  He  lived  thirty 
years  after  this,  following  the  career  of  a  teacher 
and  ascetic,  preaching  his  doctrine  and  organizing 
his  Church.  He  died  at  Papa  or  Pava,  the  modem 
Padraona.  His  oontemporaneity  with  Buddha  is 
established  by  the  fact  that  the  traditions  of  Jains 
and  Buddhists  alike  refer  to  the  same  contempora- 
ries, which  brings  out  the  farther  coincidence  that 
the  two  religions  arose  in  approximately  the  same 
region,  north  of  the  center  of  India,  and  that  Jain- 
ism became  active  and  made  its  early  conquests 
in  a  region  comprising  the  modem  Oudh  and  the 
districts  of  Tirhut  and  Bihar  in  western  Bengal, 
where  its  progress  can  be  traced  by  inscriptions 
from  the  time  of  Asoka  in  the  third  centiury  b.c. 

The  rise  of  two  religious  leaders  of  the  same  caste 
in  the  same  region  and  period,  bearing  the  same 
titles,  which  were  gained  in  practically 
2.  Rela-  the  same  manner,  using  a  common 
tk>n  to  stock  of  ideas  expressed  in  a  common 
Buddhism,  technic  of  names  and  epithets,  and 
founding  churches  with  similar  forms 
of  oiganization,  and  having  each  a  Nirvana  as  the 
goal  of  human  striving,  i  a  phenomenon  which 
might  well  cause  not  only  dispute  between  the  later 
adherents  of  the  religions,  but  also  confusion  and 
perplexity  among  scientific  students.  For  long  the 
resemblances  between  Buddhism  and  Jainism  were 
explained  by  the  supposition  that  one  was  a  schism 
or  an  offshoot  of  the  other,  and  the  question  of 
priority  was  hotly  debated.  Recent  study  has 
cleared  the  atmosphere  not  only  in  the  matter  of 
origins,  but  in  exact  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
the  lives  of  the  founders  and  of  the  religious  and 
philosophical  conceptions  and  modifications  of  such 
ideas  as  were  inherited  from  the  society  and  religion 
existent  prior  to  the  rise  of  these  two  sects.  Thus 
of  the  founders  it  is  now  known  that  the  birth- 
places were  different,  that  Buddha's  mother  died 
while  he  was  an  infant,  while  Vardhamana's  lived 
to  see  him  reach  maturity;  that  Buddha  entered 
the  ascetic  life  against  the  will  of  his  father,  Vard- 
hamana after  his  parent's  death  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  his  family;  and  that  Buddha  lived  this  life 
for  six  years  and  contemned  its  results,  while  Vard- 
hamana pursued  it  for  twelve  years  and  regarded 
the  exercise  as  salutary,  continuing  the  vocation 
after  reaching  sainthood.  Among  the  common 
titles  of  the  founders  are  Jina,  Arhat,  Mahavira, 
Tathagatha,  Buddha,  and  Paranivrita,  every  one 
of  which  is  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  sects  given 
to  the  foimders.  But  each  sect  has  a  marked  and 
unmistakable  preference  for  a  certain  set  of  these 
different  from  that  preferred  by  the  other.  Conunon 
to  both  sects  as  developed  is  the  worship  of  the 
founders;  but  in  Jainism  this  is  consistent  with  the 
fimdamental  ideas  of  the  system,  while  in  Buddhism 
the  primitive  ideal  rigidly  excludes  it — ^the  practise 
there  has  been  fostered  by  the  people's  inability 
to  live  up  to  the  abstract  ideal  the  Buddhist  faith 
presents.  A  fundamental  doctrine  in  both  sects 
is  that  of  Ahimsa  or  the  sacredness  of  all  life.  In 
this  the  principal  difference  between  the  two  relig- 
ions is  the  irrational  extreme  to  which  the  Jains 
have  carried  the  practise.  The  Jain  may  eat  even  of 
v^etables  and  fruit  only  such  as  have  no  trace  of 


life  left — may  not  pluck  tht  VLjLietable  or  inut 
from  ita  source — and  must  strain  through  a  doth 
the  water  he  drinks.  Further  reja^ulations  prescribe 
the  covering  of  the  ascetic's  mouth  and  nose  with 
a  cloth  that  no  insects  may  be  draun  in  with  the 
breath  to  their  death,  and  the  pushing  of  a  broom 
before  him  as  he  walks  that  no  living  thing  may  be 
crushed  by  his  feet.  The  systems  have  developed 
aloDg  eimliar  lines,  with  orders  of  monks  upon 
whom  severe  duties  press,  and  lay  commimicanta 
fjroiii  whom  a  lesser  degree  of  abstinence  is  de- 
maaded*  Both  have  had  temples  of  ambitious 
atructtife,  in  which  were  pboed  statues  of  the 
founders  and  their  disciples,  though  those  of  the 
Jains  are  the  more  monumentab  These  resem- 
blaooes  and  differences  are  now  quite  fully  ac- 
oo-unted  for. 

The  fundamental  assumption  of  the  Jains  is  the 
eternity  of  matter,  which  is  regarded  as  atomic  in 
structure.  Time  proceeds  in  pairs  of 
^.  The  Jain  cycles  each  of  enormous  length,  in  the 
Pluloeophy.  &rst  of  which  goodness  constantly  in- 
creases, and  in  the  second  diminishes, 
8ince  matter  is  etemab  no  necessity  arises  for 
creative  agency,  and  Jains  have  consequently  been 
<»iled  Xitheists,  But  worship  is  paid  to  the  Jina, 
And  indeed  to  Hindu  deities,  since  the  native  pre- 
dilection to  polytheism  has  in  Jainism,  as  in  Bud- 
dhism^ been  too  strong  for  the  philosophy  to  over- 
come. Ovex  against  the  eternity  of  matter  the  Jain 
puts  the  eternity  of  individual  spirits.  The  Jain  phi- 
losophy ia  therefore  dualistic  as  against  the  spirit ual- 
istie  monism  of  Buddhism.  These  spirits  are  bound 
by  the  action  of  Karma  {the  accumulated  effects  of 
&U  deeds  in  former  existences),  but  owing  to  the 
diffeicooes  in  the  manner  of  conceiving  indiviihml 
existenoe,  that  action  is  regarded  differently  from 
the  Buddhistic  method.  To  the  Buddhist  the  soul 
ia  not  a  permanent  individual  entity  passing  as  a 
ttnit  from  one  state  of  existence  or  incarnation  to 
another,  but  a  dissoluble  aggregate  of  qtmlities 
in  which  not  individuality  but  the  effect  of  Kamia 
18  the  integrating  factor.  To  the  Jain  the  human 
spirit  b  an  eternal  entity  which  in  ita  various  iii- 
camated  lives  Karma  affects  as  a  permanent  in- 
dividuality. Consequently  Nirvana  takes  a  differ- 
ent form  in  the  two  religions.  Logically  in  Buddhism 
it  t»  the  annihilation  of  Karma  as  an  integrating 
principle,  in  consequence  of  which  the  individual 
as  mich  ceaaea  to  exist.  In  Jainism  Nirvana  is 
wilcaao  cd  the  soul  from  union  with  the  body  and 
from  connection  with  matter,  but  the  soul  continues 
eoDaeaously  to  exist.  Salvation  is  wrought  through 
aaoetie  practises,  guided  by  the  three  jewels  of  right 
iyth.  right  knowledge,  and  right  conduct.  For  the 
tajman  eight  reincarnations  are  necessary  to  secure 
gfifanf ,  while  the  ascetic  secures  the  same  result 
isy  twelve  years  of  strenuous  self-cienia!,  after  which 
ht  may  »f  he  will  at  once  enter  Nirv^ana  by /eh  de  se. 
The  monks  are  compelled  to  take  the  five  major 
vows,  pructically  identical  with  those  of  Buddhism. 
The  itre4it  Aimtlarity  of  the  two  systems  and  also 
thtir  mutual  dishke  led  to  patient  search  for  the 
neasoos  of  the  resemblances  and  the  differences. 
Bqieeially  have  the  religious  life  and  obligations  of 
thepiv-Jain  Brahman  ascetic  been  under  review. 


The  result  is  t!ie  discovery  that  of  the  Brahman 
^i^cetic  of  early  times  were  demanded  four  of  the  five 
major  vows,  viz.,  Ahimsa,  truthful- 
4*  Basis  nesSj  hone.'sty,  and  continence.  But 
in  Brah-  besides  these  points,  common  to  the 
nmnism.  three  systems,  there  are  others  which 
are  eatablished  as  cJearly  pre-Jainistic. 
Thus  it  wrtd  required  of  the  Bmhman  recluse  not  to 
clmnge  his  residence  during  the  rainy  season^  at 
other  times  the  r>eriotl  of  his  stay  in  a  place  was 
limited,  though  in  the  later  systems  the  Ijounds  of 
his  stay  varied;  the  rules  for  dress  in  nil  three 
systems  reduce  to  practically  the  same  basis,  and 
Brahman  and  Jain  ritual  provide  for  the  elimination 
of  hair  and  beard.  Even  the  straining  of  drinking- 
water  is  Brahmanic,  and  the  equipment  of  cloth 
and  begging-bowl  [s  common  to  Brahman  and 
Jaiiu  Jainism  stands  revealed,  thert-fore,  as  one  of 
the  two  revolts  against  Brahmanic  teaeliing,  ritual ^ 
and  doctrine  which  to(.»k  form  in  the  sixth  century 
B.C.,  and  for  ten  centuries  threjitened  the  extinction 
of  the  parent  faith.  Yet,  like  Buddhkm,  it  bor- 
rowed thought  and  even  much  of  it.s  religious  ter- 
minology and  practise  from  Bnihiminism.  Ita 
monks  are  called  Yatis,  a  Brahmanic  name  for 
eremite,  and  the  titles  given  the  Jina  are  common- 
places in  pre- Jain  Brahmanisra. 

On  such  a  basis,  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  in  the 
north  central  part  of  India,  Vardhamana,  after 
twelve  years  of  asceticism,  launched 
S.  The  his  system.  His  social  status  as  a 
System  Kshatriya  of>ene<i  to  him  the  ears  of 
and  its  the  wealthy,  while  his  performance  of 
History,  the  ascetic  vows  and  the  sanctity  thus 
gained  won  him  the  reverence  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  population.  He  laid  the  usual 
emphasis  of  the  Brahmtm  upon  the  evil  in  matter 
and  on  the  value  of  the  ascetic  life  as  the  means 
to  evade  it.  The  older  vows  were  made  more 
stringent;  a  theology  witli  its  heaven  and  hell  and 
Nirvana  was  formulated.  The  system  broke  with 
Brahman  ism  in  making  its  benefits  extend  to  all 
castes  and  even  to  the  outcasts,  though  it  was 
afhrmetl  that  all  preceding  Jittas  (twenty-three  in 
number)  were  of  the  warrior  caste.  Ita  ascetics  were 
called  Nii^rantha,  **  freed  from  bonds,"  Yat is, 
**  ascetics."  or  Sadhus^  **  holy  ones."  And  since 
not  all  coidd  follow  the  ascetic  pattern,  provision 
was  made  for  the  lay  community.  The  members 
vowed  obedience  to  the  Jina,  the  law  and  the 
teacher;  in  the  early  morning  they  worshiped  at 
home,  and  in  the  temple  the  image  of  the  Jina» 
read  and  recited  from  the  scripture,  sang  hymns, 
and  then  at  different  times  of  the  tiay  practised 
their  devotions.  Meanwhile  they  had  the  privilege 
of  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  monastics, 
and  received  the  name  of  iipasakas  or  **  worshipers" 
and  aravakas  or  "hejirers."  After  eight  reincarna- 
tions they  were  promiseii  Nirvana.  For  the  monk  a 
more  rigorous  routine  is  prescribed,  and  a  speedier 
release  foretold.  During  the  rainy  season  he  seeks 
shelter  in  a  monastery  of  the  order,  for  then  life  is 
more  abundant  and  movement  pregnant  with  dan- 
ger to  it.  For  the  remaining  eight  months  he  takes 
the  road  and  wanders  barefoot  and  bareheaded; 
he  may  not  sleep  in  a  bed  nor  take  any  conveyanoe. 
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and  may  ha^e  as  his  only  possessions  his  doth, 
bowl,  broom,  and  sacred  books — indeed,  these  are 
not  reckoned  his  own.  He  may  not  touch  metal, 
may  eat  no  fruit  and  drink  no  wine,  light  no  fire, 
and  take  no  bath  except  in  water  which  has  been 
previously  used  by  another  and  has  so  been  rendered 
void  of  Ufe.  He  may  not  disturb  the  insects  or 
vermin  which  torment  his  flesh,  nor  do  anything 
that  may  harm  even  potential  life.  After  twelve 
years  thus  spent  he  gains  his  goal  and  may  seize 
the  possession,  or  may  continue  in  this  life  as  a 
teacher.  Moreover,  his  discipline  covers  the  inner 
life  as  he  gains  mastery  over  his  own  mind,  con- 
science, and  heart.  Thus  the  system  was  laid.  In 
the  fourth  century  b.c.  differences  of  opinion  re- 
specting the  stringency  of  the  Jina's  commands 
regarding  clothing  split  the  religion  into  two  parts, 
the  Svetambaras  or  ''  white-clothed "  and  the 
Digambaras  or  "  air-clothed.''  The  latter  wore  a 
minimum  of  clothing,  sometimes  none,  and  are 
possibly,  even  probably,  the  Oymnasophoi  of  Greek 
literature.  The  Svetambaras  have  both  monks  and 
nims,  the  Digambaras  do  not  admit  women  to  the 
ascetic  life.  The  former  have  divided  into  seven 
minor  sects,  differing  only  on  lesser  points  of  faith 
or  practise.  The  religion  spread  to  the  west  and 
south,  the  Svetambaras  remaining  in  the  northern 
portion,  the  Digambaras  developing  to  the  south. 
Its  course  can  be  traced  by  inscriptions  dated  from 
the  third  pre-Christian  century  until,  in  the  fifth 
Christian  century,  it  is  found  far  south  of  Central 
India.  There  it  met  the  opposition  of  the  Brahman 
sages  Manikka  Vasagar  and  Tiru  Nana  Sambandha, 
who  were  effective  in  staying  its  progress  in  the 
tenth  century.  It  has  never  been  a  missionary 
religion  in  the  sense  that  Buddhism  has  been,  con- 
sequently its  adherents  have  been  confined  to  the 
peninsula.  Its  numbers,  according  to  the  census 
of  1001,  are  1,334,148,  though  the  authorities  de- 
clare that  more  exact  details  would  make  the  total 
greater,  since  many  known  Jains  returned  them- 
selves simply  as  "  Hindus.''  The  institutions  are 
the  temples,  the  monasteries  where  the  monks  spend 
the  rainy  season,  and  the  hospitals  for  animals, 
where  the  maimed  and  even  the  healthy  are  sup- 
ported. A  great  deal  of  wealth  is  in  the  possession 
of  adherents  of  the  religion,  and  this  is  held  at  the 
service  of  the  order. 

The  literature  of  Jainism  is  as  yet  comparatively 
unknown,  and  until  1870  almost  none  of  it  beyond 

the  Kalpa  Sutra  was  in  the  possession 

6.  The      of  Occidentals.    The  general  name  cor- 

Literature.  responding    to  the  word  Scripture  is 

Siddantha,  under  which  term  are  in- 
cluded six  classes  of  writings,  viz.:  twelve  Angas, 
twelve  Upangas,  ten  Painnas,  six  Ghedasutras,  two 
sutras  without  special  names,  and  four  Mulasutras. 
There  is  constant  reference  in  this  literature  to  a 
class  of  writings  called  Purvas,  or  primitive  scrip- 
tures, which  took  form  perhaps  as  early  as  the 
fourth  century  b.c,  but  are  either  lost  or  embodied 
in  the  Angas.  There  are  references  also  to  the  loss 
and  recovery  of  these  primitive  scriptures  such  as 
lead  to  the  suspicion  that  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Jains  have  passed  through  experiences  like  those 
of  the  Hebrews,  Christians,  Zoroastrians,  and  Con- 


fucians. At  any  rate,  so  far  as  known,  the  present 
literature  does  not  contain  anything  recognized  as 
Purva.  The  Angas  are  the  authoritative  scriptures 
of  the  Svetambaras,  and  the  authoritative  recension 
took  place  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  The 
language  is  the  Prakrit,  as  is  that  of  most  of  the 
other  literature  so  far  as  it  is  known;  some  of  it 
is  in  Gujarati.  To  each  of  the  Angas  there  are  sub- 
sidiary parts,  just  as  there  are  Brahmanas  to  the 
Vedas.  The  Kedpa  Sutra  may  be  called  the  manual 
of  the  Svetambaras.  The  Jains  who  went  south- 
ward developed  a  later  literature  different  from  the 
Angas,  and  indeed  did  much  in  the  way  of  founding 
the  literature  of  the  Kanareee,  Tamil  and  Telugu; 
consequently  the  Digambaras  have  their  own 
sacred  books  apart  from  that  of  the  rival  sect. 
The  whole  of  the  Angas  reproduce  in  their  literary 
features  the  traits  of  other  sacred  books,  the  parts 
being  of  unequal  merit,  often  evidently  fragmentary, 
and  covering  a  long  period  in  their  dates  of  origin. 
They  have  been  subject  to  recension,  in  which  harmo- 
nistic  effort  is  clearly  traceable.  This  often  includes 
slokas  or  sections  of  much  earlier  literatwre,  much 
as  the  Pentateuch  contains  bits  of  early  folk-song 
like  the  song  of  Lamech  or  of  the  well  Moreover, 
commentaries  exist  which  contain  alleged  quota- 
tions which  are  not  in  the  extant  texts,  showing 
that  parts  have  been  lost.  The  codification  took 
place,  as  is  noted  above,  some  800  years  after  the 
origin  of  the  religion.  Two  series  of  publications 
embodying  the  texts  are  in  course  of  issue,  one  be- 
gim  under  the  auspices  of  a  wealthy  Jain,  the  late 
Rao  Bahadur  Dhanapatisinha,  in  which  boedb  thirty 
treatises  have  been  produced,  with  comment  and 
explanation,  at  Calcutta  and  Bombay.  The  Jain 
Religious  Book  Society  of  Murshidabad  is  publish- 
ing the  other,  which  has  already  duplicated  the 
first  series  and  has  added  a  number  not  otherwise 
printed.  Geo.  W.  Gilmobe. 
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Boston,  1896  (not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  rest  of  his 
book,  his  verdict  is  disparaging  and  condemnatory);  Jo- 
gendra  Nath  Bhattacharjee,  Hindu  Coatee  and  Seeta,  Cal> 
cutta,  1896;  V.  A  Smith.  The  Jain  Stupa  and  Other 
Antiqttitiea  of  Mathura,  India  Ardueologioal  Survey,  Re- 
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porta,  vol.  xat.,  1901:  A,  Bftfth,  BuUeHn  dt4  tdioiona  de 
r/nde,  I v„  Paris.  1002;  RHR,  nlv,  171-185  (by  Barth). 
xlvii.  34-50  (by  A.  Guerenot).  The  fileii  of  the  ZDMG 
cionTAin  much  important  matter  by  th«  few  BttidenU  of 
Urn  tobject.  e^g,,  vol.  i  (by  A.  Weber),  xxxii.  500  aqq„ 
zxxiv.  247  aqq.«  itxxv.  667  aqq.,  xxxviii.  1  oqq,,  id.  02  sqq. 
Call  by  Jacobi),  xxxiv.  445  sqq.  (by  Klatt),  xxxiv.  748  aqq. 
thy  OldenbergK  xlviii  (by  Leiimann,  on  t be  Jain  lesendt). 
Sinutarly  contHbutioiu  hAve  been  made  to  the  Indiun  An- 
Hquary  by  various  obKinriBrB,  indudinc  Hoemle  and  Bilh]e>r. 
Thte  hlen  of  t  he  JRAS  eontatn  oceanoDal  aiiiGtea  of  value, 

JAm  (Hebr.  Fa'tr and  Ya'ir):  An  Old-Testament 
niuoe  which  takes  two  fomiB  and  originally  had  as 
an  element  a  divine  name  which  lias  sloughed  off. 
Ya'ir  (11  Sara.  xxi.  19)  was  a  Bethlehemite»  and 
father  of  the  Elhanan  who  slew  Goliath  of  Gath, 
or  his  brother  {I  Chron.  xx.  5).  Ya'ir  (Esther  li.  6) 
b  the  father  of  Mordecai,  and  also  the  name  of  a 
strong  dan  in  the  district  east  of  the  Jordan.  With 
I  the  last  this  article  is  concerned. 

Judges  X.  3-5  speaka  of  a  Jatr  who  was  one  of 

J  the  minor  judges  and  ruled  Israel  twenty- two  years, 

period  which  falls  within  the  interregna  of  the 

|g;re&ter  judges,  and  is  included  in  the  chronology 

whi^  reckons  480  years  between  the  Exodus  and 

Bolomoo  (I  Kings  vi.  1).     N^tdeke  identifies  this 

Jair  with  the  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  Jair  clan. 

Though  Jair  the  judge  can  find  no  place  in   the 

history  of  Israel,  the  Judges  passage  is  serviceable 

in    investigating  the  clan.     The  thirty  cities  there 

mentioned   (the  Hebrew   for   *'  cities  "   involves  a 

word-play  between  the   words  for   city  and   colt 

which  the  Greek  poleia  and  p6lous  reproduces)  aug- 

i  gest  thirty  divisions  of  the  elan,  and  in  one  of  these 

\  cities,   Camon,  Jair  is  said    to  have  been  buried. 

[Camoa  suggests  the  Kamun  which  Antiochus  III. 

(took  on  the  march  from  Pella  to  Gephnm  (Poly* 

\  bius,  V.)  Ixx.    12)^  which  is  located  on  an  old  road 

I  by   the   identification   of   Pella  with  the   modem 

Tabakat  Fahil  and  of  Gephrun  with  Ka^r  Wadi  el- 

hGhafr,  not  far  from  Irbid.     A  Kamm  and  Kumem 

I  were  located  by  Dr.  Schumacher  from  sue  to  ten 

>  miles  east  of  Irbid.     Kamm  is  a  ruined  city  of  con- 

>  fliderable  extent^  Kumem  a  modem  village  a  mile 
I  south  of  the  road  with  remains  of  an  old  wall  still 
i  showing;  the  former  may  be  the  Camon  of  Judges, 

and  may  indicate  the  region  of  the  cities  of  Jair  south 
of  the  Yarrouk  and  in  the  northern  part  of  Gilead. 
Other  Old-Testament  passages  speak  of  the  tent^ 
(or  tent- villages)  of  Jair.  Num.  xxxii.  41  tells  of 
the  conquest  of  these  tents,  but  does  not  state 
the  place  of  departure  or  the  time:  the  intention 
of  the  compiler  was  to  place  it  in  the  time  of  Moses; 
but  that  was  not  the  original  meaning,  and  the 
event  must  have  taken  place  from  a  starting-point 
in  the  West  Jordan  land  and  when  Israel  was 
growing  strong  in  the  early  days  of  the  kingdom. 
The  conclusion  of  commentators  that  the  thirty 
cities  grew  from  earlier  *'  tent- villages  ^^  disregards 
the  fact  that  this  was  not  a  region  frequented  by 
Domadic  herders.  Consequently  the  "  tent-vil- 
lagea  **  of  Jair  indicate  nomadic  settlements,  the 
"  cities  "  rather  the  habitations  of  the  settled  por- 
tions of  the  clan,  the  former,  on  the  basis  of  I  Kings 
iv.  13,  to  be  placed  on  the  border  of  the  desert. 
Yet  this  passage  is  a  later  addition  and  is  not  in 
the  Septuagint.  Deut.  iii.  14  makes  Jair  conqueror 
of  the  whole  region  of  Argob:   Joah.  xiii.  30  gives 


to  Jair  sixty  cities.  According  to  I  Chron.  ii.  23, 
the  fibepherds  of  the  clan  were  in  early  times  sub- 
dued. Num.  xxxii.  41  makes  Jair  belong  to  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh.  According  to  I  Chron.  ii,  21-23 
the  Judahite  Hexron  married  a  daughter  of  Machir, 
whose  grandfather,  Jair,  possessed  twenty-three 
towns  in  Gilead,  representing  a  mingling  of  the  two 
tribes  in  which  Judah  took  the  leadership.  But 
this  expresses  a  relationship  of  pos^-exilic  times, 
and  the  number  of  cities  has  diminished.  This 
account  forms  the  bridge  to  the  story  in  I  Mace. 
V.  24-54  of  the  removal  of  the  Giieadite  Jews  for 
security  of  life  to  Jerusalem:  it  was  in  part  the  Jews 
of  the  cities  of  Jair  on  whoso  account  Judas  was  con- 
cerned. The  passage  in  the  Chronicler  seems  to 
have  tieen  taken  in  part  from  an  old  source. 

(H.  GUTHE.) 

BtBuoGKAPirr:  A.  Kuenen,  De  Stam  iMaruu^e,  in  TkT.,  Td 
(1877),  478  aqq,;  G.  Schumacher.  Northern  Ajlun.  pp. 
137-138.  LoDdou,  1800;  idem.  Dot  aOdliche  Baton,  in 
ZDFV,  XX  (1897).  109.  173;  DB.  ii.  640;  EB,  ii.  2315; 
JE,  viL  65-60. 

JAMAICA.     See  Wbbt  Inbiks. 
JAMBLICHUS.     See  Neo-Platonisu. 
JAMES,     See  also  Jacob. 

JAMES. 

T.  The    Apostlea     and     the  NeW'Teatament        Idea, 

Brother  of  Jesus.  Brother  (12). 

1 .  James  the  Son  of  Zebedee.  His  Life  and  Work  (|  3). 

2.  JameAthe  Son  of  Alphsus.  II.  The  Epiatte  of  Jamea. 

3.  Jamen  the  Just.  The  Readers  (f  1). 
Brother.  Slep-brother.  or  Aim.  ContentB,  and  Style 

Cousin  of  Jesu»  (|  1).  (§  2>. 

Date,  Canonicity,  and  Eeception  il  3), 

L  The  Apostles  and  the  Brother  of  Jeaus:  In  the 
New  Testament  two,  or  better  thrc?e,  notable  men 
bear  the  name  of  James. 

1.  Jamea  the  Sou  of  Zebedee:  In  the  S^Tioptic 
Gospels  this  James  appears  only  in  close  connection 
with  his  brother  John.  Their  father  pursued  the 
calling  of  a  fisherman  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee  (Mark 
i.  19;  Matt.  iv.  21-22),  perhaps  near  Capernaum 
(cf,  Luke  v.  10  with  iv.  31>  38),  with  his  sons  and 
with  the  lielp  of  hired  servants  (Mark  i.  20).  His 
wife  J  Salome,  was  one  of  those  companions  of  Jesus 
who  cared  for  the  needs  of  his  daily  life  (Mark  xv,  41; 
Luke  %iii.  3).  It  is  uncertain  whether  Salome  was 
in  any  way  related  to  Jesus,  for  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
sister  of  Jesus'  mother  (John  xtx.  25)  can  be  iden* 
iified  with  Salome  (Mark  xv.  40).  Certain  only  is 
her  pious  devotion  to  Jesus,  whom  she  faithfully 
followed  in  his  wanderings  tlirough  Galilee^  on  his 
last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  also  on  his  way 
to  crucifixion  (Matt,  xxvii.  56;  Mark  xv.  40).  Her 
firm  faith  in  the  Messianic  destiny  of  Jesus  and  her 
impetuous  nature  nre  shown  in  her  somewhat  rash 
prayer  to  the  Lord  that,  in  his  kingdom^  he  should 
seat  her  sons  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left 
(Matt.  XX.  20  sqq.).  These  characteristics  she  trans- 
mitted to  her  sons;  of  these,  James  seems  to  have 
been  the  elder,  since  in  the  iista  of  the  Apostles 
and  usually  elsewhere  he  is  named  before  John 
(Matt.  X.  2;  Mark  ii.  17;  cf.  Luke  vi.  14),  It 
can  not  be  determined  from  John  i.  40  whether 
James  had  already  come  into  contact  with  Jesus 
in   the  following  of    the  Baptist   at   the   Jordan; 
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the  summary  way,  however,  in  which  both  brothers 
were  called  by  Jesus  to  beccme  his  disciples,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  they  obeyed  (Mark  i.  19-20), 
make  it  appear  probable  that  they  were  prepared 
for  this  siunmons.  From  that  time  they  remained 
disciples  of  Jesus  with  all  the  burning  zeal  which 
characterized  them.  This  zeal  was  not  without  its 
drawbacks;  it  could  lead  them  into  heartless 
fanaticism  (Luke  ix.  54)  and  also  inspire  unbridled 
ambition  (Mark  x.  35  sqq.);  but  it  enabled  them  to 
endure  resolutely  the  hardest  sufferings  with  Jesus 
(Mark  x.  35  sqq.).  How  highly  Jesus  appreciated 
their  fervent  nature  is  apparent  in  his  applying  to 
them  the  epithet  *'  sons  of  thunder  "  (Biark  iii.  17) 
and  in  his  receiving  them,  with  the  equally  im- 
petuous Peter,  into  the  inner  circle  of  the  twelve 
apostles  (Mark  v.  37,  ix.  2,  xiii.  3  sqq.,  ziv.  33  sqq.). 
After  the  departure  of  the  Lord,  however,  James 
seems  to  have  become  less  prominent.  Neverthe- 
less, he  soon  took  precedence  over  the  other  apostles 
as  the  first  who  gave  his  life  for  the  faith,  since  he 
was  executed  by  order  of  Herod  Agrippa  I  (Acts 
xii.  1,  2). 

2.  Jamas,  the  Son  of  AlplisBus :  This  James  is 
mentioned  with  this  name  in  the  four  lists  of  the 
apostles  (Matt.  x.  3;  Mark  iii.  18;  Luke  vi.  15; 
Acts  i.  13),  but  no  other  passage  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment can  be  brought  into  connection  with  him  or 
his  family.  Especially  groimdless  is  everything 
that  has  been  asserted  regarding  a  relationship  of 
James  Alphsus  (see  ALPHiEus)  and  his  house  to 
Jesus,  based  on  the  identity  of  the  names  Alphseus 
and  Cleophas.  The  statement  of  Hegesippus  (in 
Eusebius,  Hist.  eccL^  III.,  xi.)  that  Cleophas  was  a 
brother  of  Joseph,  the  foster-father  of  Jesus,  can 
not  be  accepted,  and  the  identification  of  the  names 
Alphffius  and  Cleophas  can  not  be  established. 
Possibly  James  Alphsus  is  alluded  to  in  Matt, 
xxvii.  56;  Mark  xvi.  1,  xv.  40;  Luke  xxiv.  10;  if 
so,  it  may  be  inferred  from  these  passages  that 
James's  mother  was  called  Mary  and  belonged  to 
the  followers  of  Jesus,  and  that  he  had  a  brother 
called  Joses,  and  that  the  epithet  of  "  the  little  " 
was  applied  to  him.  Possibly  this  passage  refers  to 
another  James  of  whom  nothing  further  is  known. 
It  is  altogether  improbable,  however,  that  in  Luke 
vi.  16  and  Acts  i.  13  the  designation  "  Judas  of 
James  "  [R.  V.  "  Judas  the  son  of  James  "  marg. 
or,  '*  brother,'*  as  in  A.  V.]  signifies  that  Judas  was 
the  brother  of  James  Alphseus,  since  this  designa- 
tion can  only  mean  "  Judas  the  son  of  James,"  and 
a  combination  of  these  passages  with  those  in  which 
a  Mary  is  named  as  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses 
Ls  quite  impossible.  But  neither  the  apostle  Judas 
Lebbseus  (see  Judas)  nor  Simon  Zelotes  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  brother  of  James  Alphaeus.  Nothing 
further  is  heard  of  James  Alphieus,  except  the  legend 
that  he  was  active  in  the  southwest  of  Palestine 
and  in  Egypt,  and  was  crucified  in  Ostrakine,  in 
Lower  Egypt  (Nicephonis,  ii.  40). 

8.  James  the  Just:  A  James  who  was  the  Lord's 
brother,  head  of  the  community  of  Jerusalem,  is 
mentioned  as  a  different  person  from  both  the 
apostles  in  Matt.  xiii.  55;  Mark  vi.  3;  Acts  xii.  17, 
xxi.  18;  I  Cor.  xv.  7;  Gal.  i.  19,  ii.  9-12,  as  well  as 
James  i.  1;    Jude  1.     Also,  outside  of  the  New  Tes- 


tament, by  Josephus  (Ant.  XX.,  ix.  1),  Hegesippus 

(in  Eusebius,  Hitt.  ecd,,  II.  23),  and  other  Church 

Fathers.    The  view  of  the  early  Church 

1.  Broth-  ^i^ng  i\^i  Jesus  and  this  James  were 
»'***    ^"    brothers,  and  James  was  distinguished 

Q^^^g^Qf  ^rom  the  two  apostles  of  the  same 
Jesus,  name.  Clement  of  Alexandria  ex- 
pressly states  that  this  view,  which  he 
himself  rejected,  was  general  in  his  time  (Strom. 
vii.  93  sqq.).  Tertullian  refers  to  the  marriage  of 
Mary  after  the  birth  of  Jesus  and  to  the  mention 
of  his  brothers  in  connection  with  her,  as  a  proof 
of  the  reality  of  the  humanity  of  Jesus  (De  mono- 
ganvUif  viii.;  De  came  Christif  vii.;  ^*  Against 
Marcion,"  19) .  In  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (ii.  55, 
vi.  12,  13),  besides  the  twelve  apostles  and  Paul, 
James,  the  Lord's  brother,  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  advocates  of  catholic  doctrine,  and  he  is  reck- 
oned among  the  seventy  disciples.  Eusebius  coimts 
fourteen  apostles;  the  twelve,  Paul  and  James 
(on  Isa.  xvii.  5;  Hist,  ecd.,  I.,  xii.,  II.,  i.,  VII.,  xix.), 
and  when  he  once  writes  of  James  as  the  "  so-called  " 
brother  of  the  Lord,  the  context  shows  that  he  is 
not  suggesting  a  more  distant  relationship.  When, 
however,  the  idea  of  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary 
gained  ground  in  the  Chiutsh,  the  brotherly  rela- 
tionship between  Jesus  and  James  was  transformed 
into  the  more  distant  one  of  stepbrother,  this  view 
appearing  in  several  popular  writings  such  as  the 
Proto-Gospel  of  James  (ix.  2),  the  Gospel  of  Peter, 
the  Gospel  of  pseudo-Matthew  (viii.  4),  the  Gospel 
of  Thomas  (xvi.).  and  the  History  of  Joseph  (ii.). 
In  the  period  after  Epiphanius,  the  recognition  of 
James  as  a  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  is  seldom  met. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  view  of  Origen,  that  James 
was  a  stepbrother  of  Jesus,  was  followed  in  the 
East  by  Ephraem,  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Chrysos- 
tom,  Qrril  of  Alexandria,  Epiphanius,  and  later  by 
Euthymius;  in  the  West  by  Hilary,  Ambrose,  and 
Ambrosiaster.  Alongside  of  this,  liowever,  arose 
the  other  opinion  that  the  brothers  of  Jesus  were 
cousins  and  were  identical  with  the  men  of  the 
same  name  among  the  apostles.  It  is  possible  that 
Clement  of  Alexandria  entertained  this  view  as 
well  as  the  hypothesis  that  James  was  a  stepbrother 
of  Jesus  (in  Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.^  II.,  1).  The  first 
assured  defender  is  Jerome,  who,  in  his  writings 
against  Helvidius,  expounds  it,  but  practically 
abandons  it  in  his  Commentary  on  Isaiah  (xvii.  6), 
in  that  he  counts  fourteen  apostles:  the  twelve, 
Paul,  and  the  Lord's  brother,  James.  Ambrose 
and  Augustine  express  themselves  even  more  doubt- 
fully. Gradually,  however,  the  hypothesis  of  iden- 
tification was  more  and  more  widely  accepted  in 
the  West.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the  predom- 
inant theory.  On  the  other  hand,  it  found  so  little 
favor  in  the  East  that  two  different  festival  days, 
one  for  James  the  Just  and  the  other  for  James 
Alphseus,  remained  traditional. 

The  statements  of  the  New  Testament  favor  the 
view  that  James  was  a  full  brother  of  Jesas  and 
the  son  of  Mary.  Matt.  i.  25  and  Luke  ii.  7  imply 
that,  after  the  birth  of  Jesus,  a  conjugal  relation  ex- 
isted between  Joseph  and  Mary  and  that  they 
had  children.  Whenever  in  the  Gospels  brothers 
of  Jesus  are   mentioned,  they    appear   in   such  a 


connection  with  Joseph  and  Mary,  or  with  Mary 

alone,  that  they  are  clearly  regarded  as  their  children 

(John  ii.  12;  Matt.  xii.  47;   Mark  \n,  3; 

T^  Uu^'  t  *^^^  *'  ^^^'  '^^^  designation  of  Mary 
®^  .^  as  the  mother  of  Jesns,  employed  in 
Brother.  ^^^^  passages,  implies  that  the  word 
brothers  is  used  in  the  same  proper 
flense.  They  could  not  therefore  have  iK^n 
stepbrothers  of  Jesus,  sons  of  a  former  wife  of 
Joseph  or  of  a  former  husband  of  MarJ^  or  foster- 
chiidren  of  Mary  (thus  J,  P.  Lange);  and  just  uh 
httle  only  coufiins  of  Jl'^us  and  identical  with  the 
apostles  Jamea  Alphseus,  Judas  Lebb2PUB,  and  Simon 
^lot«s.  Moreover t  nowhere  in  the  New  le^taraent 
U  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord  ealled  James 
Alphajus,  and  nowhere  m  the  word  brother  used  in 
a  sense  of  distant  relationship.  That  James  Alpha?u.s 
is  a  brother  of  the  apostles  Judas  Lebbseus  and 
Simon  Zelotes  is  absolutely  excluded  by  the  way 
in  which  they  are  named  together,  to  be  distin- 
gtiished  from  other  brothers  who  are  alluded  to  tn 
the  same  way.  Besides  this  the  brothers  of  the 
Lord  are  not  only  named  alongside  of  the  apostles 
as  distinct  from  them  (ut  6up.),  but  they  appear 
also  as  a  circle,  separate  in  every  way  from  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  (Matt.  xii.  46;  John  vii.  5). 
Only  alter  the  departure  of  the  Lord  does  there 
arise  a  oloeer  companionship  of  the  brethren  of 
the  Lord  with  the  apostles,  a  in  I  James  gains  apos- 
tolic rank  as  head  of  the  mother-church  in  Jerusa- 
lem, while  still  remaining  distinct  from  tlie  apostles 
(GaL  L  19,  ii,  9;    I  Cor  xv,  7). 

The  story  of  the  materia!  and  spiritual  life  of 

James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  is  quite  clearly 

defined   in    its   outlines.     During   the 

3*  Kia  Life  public  ministry  of  JesuSj  his  brothers 

and  Work,  adopted  a  skeptical  attitude,  probably 
because  they  could  not  reconcile  his 
lofty  claims  with  the  commonplace  conditions  in 
which  they  had  lived  together  in  their  home.  Jesu.s 
complains  of  a  hick  of  recognition  on  the  part  of 
his  own  relatives  (Mark  vL  4)^  and  he  could  not 
count  them  as  his  spiritual  kindred  (Mark  iii^  31-34) 
After  i\vd  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  in  the 
desert  it  seems  that  then  the  idea  of  his  Me^ssianic 
task  may  have  daw^led  upon  them,  but  the  humility 
of  his  attitude  prevented  them  from  confidently 
believing  in  him.  Even  at  the  time  of  his  Passion, 
the  brothers  seem  to  have  separated  themselves 
from  his  mother,  who  now  believed  in  him  (John 
adx.  27).  Nevertheless,  the  superhuman  patience 
with  which  Jesus  went  to  his  death  may  have  won 
tfaeir  hearts,  especially  that  of  James;  for  to  him 
was  \T>uchsafed  an  appc^a ranee  of  the  risen  Chrl*?t 
<I  Cor.  XV.  7),  which  affirmed  his  faith.  He  there- 
fote  appears  after  the  aacen,sion  of  the  Lord  as  a 
member  of  the  Christian  community,  wherein  he 
won  a  leading  position  after  the  death  of  James, 
the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  the  flight  of  Peter.  In 
general,  his  activity  was  confined  to  Jerusalem 
(GaL  i.  17).  He  took  part  in  the  council  of  the 
apostles  with  Peter  and  John  as  one  of  the  three 
pillars  of  the  Jewbh-Christian  Church  (Gal.  ii.  I 
sqq.;  Acts  xv.  1  sqq.).  There  he  showed  himself 
free  from  the  pharisaical  and  strictly  legal  views  of 

ll*p  Judaizing  opponents  of  Paul  who  desiretl  to 


impose  upon  Gentile  Christians  the  full  observancse 
of  the  Mosaic  laws.  At  the  same  time  he  gave  the 
liand  of  fellowship  to  Paul  in  proof  of  their  thorough 
agreement  on  the  basis  of  the  Gospel.  Nevertheless 
he  considered  it  important  that  Jewish  Christians 
should  strictly  observe  the  kiws  of  their  fathers  and 
should  re<|uire  for  these  laws  a  cerUiin  resi)eet  on 
the  part,  of  the  Gentile  Christians.  The  standpoint 
of  James  also  appears  tn  the  influence  exerted  by 
his  friends  in  Antioch  (Gal.  li.  11  r*c|rf)  upon  Peter. 
The  Ebionite  party  in  the  post-apostolic  age  en* 
deavorefl  to  cover  itself  with  the  authority  of  James 
ami  to  envelop  him  with  a  lr?g(?ntlary  atmosphere 
of  glory.  According  to  Epiphanius  (Haer.  XXX,, 
xvi.),  there  were  legends  even  of  hLs  ascension  to 
heaven,  Conof^rnuig  the  death  of  James  there  are 
two  contradictory  accounts.  Hegesippus  relates 
(Eusebius,  Hid.  red,  IL  23)  that  he  was  thrown 
from  the  tower  by  the  Pharisees,  not  long  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Roman-Jewish  war  (cf,  Zahn, 
Forsrhungen,  vi.  235,  Leipsic,  19(J()),  therefore, 
about  66  A.D.  According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  XX,, 
\x.  1),  however,  the  party  of  the  Sadduoees  made 
use  of  the  change  in  the  proconsulship  in  02  or  63 
A,D.  to  have  James  stoned  to  death,  against  the 
will  of  the  Pharisees,  It  U,  however,  strongly  sus- 
pect etl  that  this  passage  of  Josephus  is  an  inter- 
polation (Zahn^  lit  sup,  vi.  301  sqq.).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  date  given  by  Hegesippus  is  supported 
l.iy  the  pseudo-Clementine  literature,  according  to 
which  James  surv^ived  Peter,  and  also  by  the 
Chronicon  Pasclmle  (p.  592),  and  therefore  is  to  be 
preferred. 

II.  The  Epistle  of  James:    This  bears  a  title  in 

the  opening  verse  which  names  the  writer  and  those 

for  whom  it  was  destined.     To  see  in 

1.  The      this  only  the  dedication  to  a  dogmatic 

Readers,  writing,  or  a  homily,  is  counter-indi- 
cated by  the  formal  salutation  common 
in  Greek  letters.  Neither  should  it  be  assumed  that 
this  epistolary  form  only  served  the  literary  fiction 
of  an  unknown  writer,  nor  that  it  is  a  title  added 
to  the  writing  about  200  a.d.,  since  in  both  cjisea 
the  author  would  probably  have  lieen  calletl  an 
apostle.  Therefore,  the  wortls  in  the  title  "  to  the 
twelve  tribes  which  are  scattered  abroad  '*  may 
well  be  used  to  determine  the  first  readers.  This 
expression,  however,  *'  the  twelve  tribes  '*  is  so 
specifically  national  and  Israelitic  that  it  ain  not  be 
referrtMl  even  figuratively  to  all  Christianity.  Ac- 
cording to  the  title,  therefore,  the  Epistle  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  whole  Jewish  people  outside  of 
f Palestine,  This  designation  of  the  readers  is  lim- 
ited, however,  by  the  statement  that  the  writer 
calls  himself  **  a  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  "; 
therefore  he  assumes  that  his  readers  recognize  the 
authority  of  Jesus.  Those  readers  are  therefore 
neither  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  nor  Chrifl^ 
tiaus  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  descent  nor  principaDy 
Gentile  Christians;  and  just  as  little  are  they  Jewish 
Christians  within  or  without  Palestine ^  they  are 
Jewish  Christians  living  outside  of  Palestine.  They 
can,  therefore^  only  be  calloti  the  twelve  tribes  in 
the  dispersion  in  the  sense  that  they  were  the  true 
L«irael  so  far  as  it  existed  outside  the  Holy  Land. 
These  Jewish  Christians  living  outside  of  Palestine 
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are  not  to  be  sought  only  in  one  place  or  in  one 
limited  district;  indeed,  the  generalness  and  fulness 
of  the  expression  "  the  twelve  tribes  which  are 
scattered  abroad  "  render  it  certain  that  all  Jewish 
Christians  living  outside  of  Palestine  were  meant, 
and  make  it  extremely  probable  that  there  already 
were  such  far  and  wide.  The  inferences  from  the 
title  are  not  refuted  by  the  letter  itself,  but  partly 
confirmed.  It  is  not  justifiable  to  cite  the  silence 
of  the  author  regarding  the  Law,  the  temple,  and 
the  unbelieving  members  of  his  race  against  the 
Jewish  origin  of  the  readers,  because  he  is  not  alto- 
gether silent  concerning  the  Law  (ii.  8  sqq.)  and 
had  no  occasion  to  speak  of  the  temple  and  un- 
believing Jews.  That  the  readers  are  Christians 
and  not  Jews  is  to  be  seen  from  ii.  1,  and  the  whole 
tone  of  the  Epistle  is  opposed  to  a  narrow  local 
limitation  of  the  circle  of  readers.  In  this  epistle, 
not  only  is  there  no  personal  relation  whatever 
between  the  writer  and  the  readers,  no  special 
salutation,  etc.,  but  the  conditions  referred  to  are  of 
a  very  general  character.  It  is  not,  therefore,  jus- 
tifiable, because  the  conditions  treated  of  in  the 
Epistle  of  James  appear  to  point  more  to  Palestine 
than  to  the  diaspora,  to  assume  that  the  Epistle 
was  originally  addressed  to  the  conununity  of 
Jerusalem  and  was  later  sent  to  conununities  out- 
side of  Palestine.  The  Epistle  of  James  is  therefore 
not  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  a  letter,  but  rather 
an  address  in  the  form  of  a  circular  letter  to  all 
Jewish  Christians  within  the  pale  of  Qhnstianity, 
which  was  already  quite  widely  disseminated. 

What,  however,  the  author  recognizes  as  funda- 
mental in  the  spiritual  condition  of  his  readers  is 
the  worldliness  and  superficiality  of 
2.  Aim,  their  Christianity.  With  the  multifa- 
Ooatttnta,  rious  sufferings  (i.  2)  and  the  delay  in 
and  Style,  the  second  coming  of  Christ  (v.  7-^) 
they  began  to  lose  patience  and  their 
hearts  were  divided  between  God  and  the  world 
(i.  7).  Alongside  of  flattery  to  the  rich,  there  is 
contempt  for  the  poor  (ii.  1  sqq.),  there  is  also 
bitterness  against  the  former  (iv.  11,  v.  9).  Along- 
side of  the  prayer  for  means  to  satisfy  their  pleas- 
ures (iv.  3),  there  is  impious  security  on  the  part 
of  the  well-to-do  (iv.  13  sqq.).  Stress  is  laid  upon 
the  profession  of  faith  (ii.  14),  which  was  a  subject 
of  wrangling  and  dispute,  and  every  one  was  eager 
to  in\}>art  instruction  (chap,  iii.);  but  there  were 
lew  signs  of  application  of  faith  to  practical  life. 
TKesc^  conditions  are  not  to  be  deri\'ed  from  Juda- 
ism m  much  as  from  a  stagnation  of  the  spiritual 
lil»  succcMMling  to  a  |)eriod  of  loving  enthusiasm. 
TW  aim  and  contontJi  correspond  to  these  spiritual 
eiMHlitioiiM  of  tho  Headers.  After  an  exhortation  to 
1^  H|«iadfaiit  and  pnuiont  in  trials,  there  follows  the 
Wmhmi  tlmt  tho  touiptation  to  fail  in  the  hour  of 
Irial  prtHXMHiM  fnun  nmn's  own  sinful  inclinations, 
IM>I  (hmi  IiihI.  tho  giviT  of  all  good,  the  author  of 
Mi^M^ratlon  by  tho  won!  of  truth  (i.  13-18),  and 
^  Ihis  U  attachtni  the  mlmonition  to  assimilate 
UMb  w\ml  of  truth  in  a  humble  and  obedient  spirit 
^  l^  U7^.  Lator  on  there  an*  ajwrial  warnings 
Mibhsl  tW  ««rn)ni  and  faults  named  abo>'e.  The 
^HM^t^m)  (HtnitiNtM  of  various  brief  admonitions, 
%  k^^t     Tho  Mimpl«^  (*tyl«^  ^^  ^^  letter  suits  iu 


practical  contents  admirably,  following  the  method 
of  the  didactic  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  in 
which  the  single  proverbs  are  strung  together  in 
groups  like  rows  of  pearls.  Instead  of  the  precision 
of  Paul's  keen,  logical  thinking,  there  is  found  more 
rhetorical  amplification.  The  Greek  is  compara- 
tively pure,  slthough  there  are  not  a  few  Hebra- 
isms. While  this  Gospel  is  designated  as  a  law, 
it  is  yet  the  perfect  law  of  liberty  (i.  25),  not,  like 
the  law  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  heavy  3roke  but  to 
be  engrafted  in  the  heart  (L  21),  so  that  man,  by 
his  own  initiative,  responds  to  the  divine  will. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Gospel  is  essentially  identical  with 
the  law  of  the  Old  Testament,  everything  that  con- 
cerns the  person  of  the  mediator  of  the  new  revela- 
tion is  placed  in  the  background,  even  the  name  of 
Christ  is  mentioned  only  twice,  and  the  synoptic 
concepts  of  the  Son  of  lian  and  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  are  lacking.  Nevertheless,  the  moral  teach- 
ings of  Jesus,  principally  those  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  are  much  more  freely  used  than  in  any 
other  writing  of  the  New  Testament.  Therefore 
this  epistle  is  somewhat  in  disaccord  with  the 
Apostle  Paul,  whose  attention  is  directed  more  to 
that  side  of  the  Gospel  which  is  in  opposition  to 
the  Law.  It  has  even  been  hekl  that  ii.  21,  24  (cf. 
with  Rom.  iii.  28,  iv.  2;  Gal.  ii.  16)  is  in  irrecon- 
cilable opposition  to  Paul;  indeed,  that  it  shows 
a  conscious  polemic  against  him.  This  difficulty 
can  not  be  avoided  by  assuming  that  the  Epistle 
of  James  was  earlier  than  the  Pauline  epistles  which 
contain  the  divergent  propositions,  which  would 
not  affect  the  objective  difference;  indeed  the  sus- 
picion of  conscious  contradiction  would  merely  be 
transferred  from  James  to  Paul.  But  this  view 
of  the  chronological  relation  of  the  writings  of  Paul 
and  James  is  untenable,  for  there  is  no  indica- 
tion that  the  formula ''  to  be  justified  by  faith  "  or 
the  use  of  the  passage  Gen.  xv.  6  in  support  of 
this,  was  conunon,  as  is  assumed  in  this  epistle, 
on  the  part  of  its  readers.  Indeed  it  remains  doubt- 
ful whether  the  Epistle  of  James  is  intended  to 
combat  the  standpoint  of  the  Pauline  epistles.  In 
any  case  this  epistle  is  in  accord  with  Paul  in  what 
it  really  endeavors  to  prove,  that  is,  that  faith  with- 
out works  can  not  bring  salvation  (cf.  II  Cor.  v.  10), 
and  that  a  faith  which  does  not  find  expression  in 
moral  conduct  is  utterly  worthless  (I  Cor.  xiii.  2). 
Paul  regards  works  as  unimportant  for  justification, 
while  James  looks  upon  works  as  a  condition  of 
justification.  While  Paul  would  not  have  said  that 
there  was  a  justification  by  the  works  of  faith  in 
the  sense  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  because  he  has 
a  stricter  conception  of  what  constitutes  conduct 
well-pleasing  to  God,  his  idea  of  a  moral  righteous- 
ness of  believers  is  approximately  that  of  the 
Epistle  of  James.  Therefore,  there  is,  if  not  perfect 
agreement  on  this  point  between  James  and  Paul, 
at  least  only  an  unessential  and  not  an  irreconcilable 
opposition  in  principle.  It  is  generally  recognized 
that  the  polemic  of  the  Epistle  of  James  is  only 
directed  against  a  distorted  and  one-sided  Paulin- 
ism.  The  opinion  that  this  epistle  was  designed 
to  attack  Paul's  teaching,  though  unsuccessfully, 
is  without  foundation.  What  is  combated  is  not 
any  doctrine  in  itself,  but  only  a  false  standard  of 
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eoaduct.  It  denoimoes  a  lack  of  moral  application 
of  fiiilh,  dependent  upon  a  formatizinR  of  Chris- 
tianity and  palliated  by  a  misuse  of  Pauline  doe- 
iriiie. 

These  results  show  that  the  epistle  should  be 
pl&oed  in  a  relatively  lat^  period  of  the  Apostolic 

Age  when  the  Church  had  attained  a 

8*  l}At«,     considerable  ejctent  and  Christian  life 

^^AMm!^'  had  lost  something  of  its   first   fresh 

**^T.        ^"  vigor.     It  is  not  the  earliest  or  even 

one  of  the  earliest  of  the  New-Teata- 
flxient  writings.  The  synagogue  [so  the  Am.  R.V., 
L  2)  is  not  a  Jewish  one^  as  though  a  common  use 
€jf  Uie  synagogue  stOJ  existed  with  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians; it  is  a  toeeting-plaee  for  Christians,  which 
ibey  control  (ii-  3).  The  conception  of  the  im- 
minenoB  of  the  Parousia  (v.  S)  appears  even  beyond 
the  Apostolic  Age.  That  the  Epistle  of  James  only 
addfeases  Jewish  Christians  does  not  prove  that 
tliere  were  not  also  Gentile  Christians,  and  if  it  con- 
lAina  more  passages  recalling  the  sayings  of  Jesus 
than  any  other  of  the  Apostolic  epistles,  that  m 
to  be  attributed  to  its  theological  character,  and 
perhaps  to  the  employment  of  writt^en  sources.  Its 
use  in  the  Church  begins  at  an  early  period.  It  b 
probably  cited  in  I  Peter,  in  I  Clement,  in  the 
Shepherd  of  Hermas,  and  by  Justin  Martyr.  It 
w:as  certainly  used  by  Irefi^us,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  Cyril  of  Jerustilem, 
Didymus,  and  Ephraem,  and  it  was  also  included  in 
the  Peshito  version.  Origen,  who  is  the  first  to  cite  it 
expressly  as  a  writing  of  James,  the  Lord's  brother, 
lookfl  upon  it  as  uncanonical;  EuAeblus  counts  it 
among  the  aniiUgomeTia,  and  Theodore  of  Mopsu- 
estia  rejected  it.  Jerome  says  it  was  regarded  aa 
paeudonymous  in  the  Latin  Church,  but  he  in- 
clticka  it  among  the  canonical  books,  and  his  in- 
fitaeiiee  and  Augustine's  assured  its  acceptance  as 
canonical.  This  view  was  not  disputed  until  Eras- 
mus expressed  certain  doubts.  Luther  thought  it  a 
•*  right  strawy  epistle  "  {reeht  Btroheme  Episiel), 
written  by  a  certain  pious  man,  and  Cajetan 
expreaaed  doubts  as  to  its  authenticity.  Calvin 
defended  it,  but  Luther's  view^  were  accepted  by 
the  Magdeburg  Centuriators  and  by  some  Lutheran 
dogmatists,  as  well  as  by  the  Calvinist  Wetstein, 
Is  modem  times  the  opposition  to  its  authenticity 
mwm  begvm  by  De  Wette  and  SchJeierraacher.  Natu- 
rally no  use  could  be  made  of  the  title  in  the  debate 
aa  to  Uie  origin  of  the  epistle  on  the  aasitmption 
thai  ti  was  added  at  a  later  period  in  order  to  gain 
for  the  epistle  (really  the  work  of  an  unkxiown 
author)  acceptance  in  the  canon  through  a  title 
beaiizig  the  name  of  an  apostle.  Still  less  tenable 
M  the  hypothesis  that  the  epistle,  apart  from  the 
two  (asBumed  as  interpolated)  mentions  of  Christ 
(L  t  and  ii*  I),  was  the  work  of  an  unknown  Jew, 
The  method  of  interpolation  assumed  is  devoid  of 
motive  and  without  analogy.  The  introduction  of 
Cllfteian  ideas  into  Jewish  writings  bearing  the 
of  highly  revered  Jews  is  often  met,  but  is 
entirely  different  from  the  attempt  assumed  here, 
lO  ia*ke  the  author  of  a  Jewish  writing  appear  to  |}e 
m  Cbrwtian.  Besides  this,  much  in  the  Epistlo  tjf 
i»  dearly  Christian,  apart  from  the  two 
additions  (i,  18-21.  25,  ii.  8,  12»  14-26). 


If*  then^  **  James,  a  servant  of  God  and  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,**  was  originally  named  as  author 
of  the  epistle,  there  can  be  no  doubt  who  is  to  be 
understood  thereby.  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  of 
whom  Jager  (Zeitschrift  far  lutherischc  Thedogie^ 
1878)  thinks  as  the  author,  was  no  longer  living  in 
the  period  after  the  beginning  of  Paul's  mtsaion 
(Acts  xii,  2);  James  Alphaeus  withdraws  entirely 
into  the  background  in  this  time,  and  either  of 
them  wovild  have  been  designated  aa  an'  apostle. 
The  only  James  who  is  prominent  in  this  period 
and  needed  no  more  precise  designation  is  James, 
the  Lord's  brother,  the  head  of  the  community  of 
Jerusalem.  And  there  are  no  imperative  grounds 
for  refusing  to  Eiscribe  the  epistle  to  him.  The 
vacillation  in  the  traditions  of  the  early  church  as 
to  the  canonical  acceptance  of  the  epistle  is  ex- 
plained by  the  facts  that  James  was  not  an  apostle; 
that  he  became  the  patron-saint  of  the  Ebionites^ 
and  that  the  epistle  seemed  to  contain  a  polemic 
against  PauL  The  author  appears  rather  to  have 
been  a  man  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind,  pious  and 
prayerful,  who  does  not  fail  to  recognize  the  essen* 
tial  superiority  of  the  Gospel  over  the  Law,  byt 
who,  neverthelciia,  emphasizes  the  relationship  of 
the  morality  of  the  former  to  that  of  the  latter. 
All  this  perfectly  suits  James,  the  Lord's  brother, 
as  known  through  the  New  Testament  and  Hege* 
sippus.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  James, 
the  Lord's  brother,  wrot«  thm  pastoml  letter  in 
Palestine  for  the  Jewish  Christians  outside  of  Pales- 
tine, at  a  time  when  the  activity  of  Paul  had  ceased, 
either  because  of  his  captivity,  or  his  death.  For 
the  Protevangelium  of  James  see  Apocrypha, 
B,  L,  L  F.  SiBrFERT. 
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Edinburgh,  1887;  W,  C.  van  Manen.  in  ThT,  xxviii  (1894), 
478-496;  A.  H.  Cullen»  Teaming  of  James:  Studies  in  the 
Ethics  of  the  Ejnsttt  of  James,  I^ndon.  1904;  M.  Meinerti, 
Der  Jakohiisbrirf  und  sein  Verfassrr,  Freiburg,  1905. 

Of  commenlarios  on  the  epiatlo  the  best  for  English 
readers  ia  by  J.  B.  Mnyor,  London,  1897.  Other*  which 
may  be  mentioned  are:  W.  Aiiguau,  Lemgo,  1801;  J.  W. 
Greohof,  Essen,  1830;  U.  ^chncckcn burger.  Btuttgnrt. 
1832;  G.  W.  Theile,  Leipde,  1833;  C.  H.  Jschmann.  ib, 
183S;  F.  H.  Kern,  Tllbingen.  1838;  C.  A.  Bcharliiig. 
Copenhagen,  1841;  C,  E.  Cell^rier.  Geneva.  1850:  A. 
Neander.  Eng.  tran*!..  New  York,  1862;  A.  Wiesinger. 
K^nigHberg.  1854;  De  Wette,  Leipslc,  1866;  F.  Graupp, 
Brealau,  1S61;  R.  Wardlaw,  Edinburgh,  1862;  H.  Bou- 
rn an  n.  Utrecht.  1865;  A.  H,  Blorn,  Dort.  1809;  H  Ewald, 
Gdttingen,  1870;  J.  C.  C.  Hoffmami,  Noptllingeo,  1875; 
H.  Alford.  Orsek  Testament,  vol   iv..  London,  1877;    E.  H. 
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Pliimiytre,  in  CambndoB  Bible,  Gambridce.  1878;  J.  T. 
DemarMt,  New  York.  1879;  D.  Erdmaan,  Berlin,  1888; 
K.  F.  Keil.  LeipMC  1883;  P.  Sehegg.  Munich.  1883;  W. 
BesTMhlac  Gdttingen,  1888;  A.  F.  Manoury.  Bar-le- 
Due.  1888;  G.  F.  Deems,  New  York.  1889;  E.  T.  Winkler. 
Philadelphia,  1880;  A.  Plummer.  in  EzpotUor't  BibU, 
London.  1891;  B.  Weise.  in  TU,  yiii.  2  (1892);  P.  Peine. 
Eieenach.  1893;  J.  Adderley.  London,  1900;  W.  H.  Ben- 
nett, in  Century  BibU,  ib.  1901;  C.  A.  Bigs.  lb.  1902;  G. 
Brown,  ib.  1906;  F.  J.  Taylor.  Fourteen  Addreeeee,  ib. 
1907. 

JAMES,  SAINT,  OF  COMPOSTELLA,  ORDER  OF: 

A  military  order,  founded  in  1161,  as  the  Knights 
of  St.  James  of  the  Sword  (de  Spada),  by  Pedro 
Fernandez  of  Fuente  Encalada,  in  the  diocese  of 
Astorga,  Spain,  united  in  1170  with  the  Canons  of 
San  Loyo  (St.  Eligius)  of  Compostella.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  century  it  was  confirmed  by  Pope 
Celestine  III.  In  purpose  and  character  the  order 
was  like  those  of  Alcantara  and  Calatrava  (qq.v.), 
but  it  never  equaled  them  in  importance.  It  came 
to  an  end  in  1835.    See  Compostella. 

(O.  ZdCKLERf.) 
BiBUoaRAPHT:    G.   Giucci,   leonografia  •toriea  degli  ordini 
relioioei  e  eavaUereechi,   i.   96-100,    Rome,    1836;     P.    B. 
Gams,   Die  KireKengeechiehte  von  Spanien,  iii..  1,   p.  56. 
Regensburg.  1876;    Chirrier,  Relioioue  Order;  p.  217. 

JAMES,  JOHN  ANGELL:  English  Congregation- 
alist;  b.  at  Blandford  Forum  (17  m.  n.e.  of  Dor- 
chester, Dorset)  June  6,  1785;  d.  at  Birmingham 
Oct.  1,  1859.  After  serving  four  years  as  an  ap- 
prentice to  a  linen-draper  at  Poole,  Dorset,  he 
entered  the  theological  academy  at  Gosport  in  1802, 
and  qualified  under  the  Toleration  Act  as  a  dissent- 
ing preacher  the  following  year.  He  was  called  to 
Carr's  Lane  Chapel,  Birmingham,  in  1805,  and  or- 
dained pastor  there  early  the  following  year.  He 
remained  in  this  pastorate  till  his  death.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  board  of  education  of  Spring  Hill 
College,  Birmingham  (now  Mansfield  College,  Ox- 
ford), from  1838  till  his  death;  and  in  1846  he  waa 
one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem  as  a  preacher 
and  author,  and  as  a  public  man.  Though  a  Cal- 
vin ist  in  creed,  he  laid  more  stress  on  Christian  duty 
than  on  doctrinal  niceties.  He  published  numerous 
single  sermons  and  addresses  and  a  dozen  small 
volumes,  of  which  the  best  known  are  Christian 
Charity  (London,  1828);  and  The  Anxious  Enquirer 
after  Salvation  (Birmingham,  1834),  which  was 
widely  circulated  in  England  and  America  and 
translated  into  Welsh,  Gaelic,  and  Malagasy.  Other 
writings  by  James  will  be  found  in  his  Works  (17 
vols.,  London,  1860-64). 

Bibliography:  James's  Autobiographp  was  published  as  the 
last  volume  of  the  Worke,  ut  sup.  Consult  also:  J.  Camp- 
bell, Review  of  J.  A.  Jainee'  Hittory  and  Character,  Lon- 
don, 18,59;  R.  W.  Dale,  Life  and  LeUert  of  John  Angell 
James,  ib.  1861;   DNB,  xxix.  216-217. 

JAMES,  MONTAGUE  RHODES:  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  Livermere  (6  m.  n.e.  of  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund's), Suffolk,  Aug.  1,  1862.  He  studied  at 
King's  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1885),  and  in 
1903  was  appointed  Sanders  Reader  in  bibliography. 
Since  1905  he  lias  been  provost  of  King's  College, 
and  is  also  director  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum. 
He  has  written  or  edited  Psalms  of  Solomon  (in 
collaboration  with  H.  E.  Ryle;  Cambridge,  1891); 
Icstameni  of  Abraham  (in  collaboration  with  W.  E. 


Barnes;  1892);  The  Gospd  aeoording  to  Peter  atu 
the  RevdaHon  of  Peier  (in  collaboration  with  J.  A 
Robinson;  London,  1892);  Apocrypha  Anecdote 
(2  vols.,  Oambridge,  1893-97);  On  the  Abbey  of  St 
Edmund  at  Bury  (1895);  The  Life  and  Miracles  o, 
St.  WtUiam  of  Norwich  (in  collaboration  with  A 
Jessopp,  1896);  Sotarces  of  Archbishop  Parker's  Coi 
lection  of  Manuscripts  (IS99);  Verses  in  the  Windoun 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral  (1901);  Ancient  Libraries  oj 
Canterbury  and  Dover  (1904);  and  Ghost  Stories  of  an 
Antiquary  (1904);  as  well  as  descriptive  cataloguec 
of  ihd  manuscripts  (especially  western)  in  the  libra- 
ries of  Eton  College  (Cambridge,  1895),  the  Fitz- 
william Museum  (1895),  and  Lambeth  Fklaoe  (1900), 
and  of  the  following  Cambridge  colleges:  Jesus 
(1895),  King's  (1895),  Sidney  Sussex  (1895),  Pteter 
house  (1899),  Trinity  (4  vols.,  1900-05),  Emmanuel 
(1904),  Pembroke  (1905),  Christ's  (1905),  Clan 
(1906),  Queen's  (1906),  Trinity  HaU  (1907),  and 
Gonville  and  Caius  (2  vols.,  1907-08). 

JAMES,  WILLIAM:  American  psychologist  and 
philosopher;  b.  in  New  York  Jan.  11,  1842.  He 
studied  in  private  schools,  then  at  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  and  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
(M.D.,  1869).  He  has  taught  at  Harvard  since  1876, 
having  been  instructor  in  philosophy  1872-76, 
assistant  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
1876-80,  assistant  professor  of  philosophy  1880-85, 
professor  of  philosophy  1885-89,  professor  of  psy- 
chology 1889-97,  and  professor  of  philosophy  again 
since  1897.  He  holds  a  position  in  the  front  rank 
of  modem  p^chologists,  and  in  this  field  has 
exercised  a  potent  influence  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  In  philosophy  he  represents  what  may 
be  called  empirical  idealism  as  opposed  to  absolute 
idealism.  His  works  have  been  widely  translated, 
and  are  characterized  by  keen  analysis,  apt  iUus- 
tration,  lucid  exposition,  and  a  charm  of  style 
rarely  encountered  in  works  on  philosophy.  He  has 
published  The  Principles  of  Psychohgy  (2  vols., 
New  York,  1890);  Psychology— Briefer  Course 
(1892);  The  Will  to  Believe,  and  Other  Essays  in 
Popular  Philosophy  (1897);  Human  Immortality: 
Two  Supposed  Objections  to  the  Doctrine  (Boston, 
1898);  Talks  to  Students  on  Psychology,  and  to 
Teachers  on  Some  of  Life's  Ideals  (New  York,  1899); 
Varieties  of  Religious  Experience:  A  Study  in  Hu- 
man Nature  (1902),  Gifford  Lectures  delivered  at 
Edinburgh  1900-01,  a  work  which  has  attracted 
much  attention,  and  establishes  his  claim  to  men- 
tion in  a  religious  encyclopedia;  Pragmatism:  A 
New  Name  for  Some  Old  Ways  of  Thinking  (1907); 
and  Pluralistic  Universe  (Hibbert  Lectures;  1909). 
In  1908  a  volume  of  Essays  Philosophical  and  Psy- 
chological was  published  in  his  honor  in  New  York. 

JAMESON,  j^'me-sun,  ANNA  BROWNELL:  Eng- 
lish authoress;  b.  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  May  17,  1794; 
d.  at  Ealing  (9  m.  w.  of  St.  Paul's,  London),  Middle- 
sex, Mar.  17,  1860.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Denis 
Brownell  Murphy,  an  Irish  miniature-painter,  who 
came  to  England  in  1798  and  settled  with  his  family 
at  London  in  1803.  After  spending  a  number  of 
years  as  governess  in  the  family  of  the  marquis  of 
Winchester,  and  in  other  noted  families,  she  con- 
tracted an  unhappy  marriage  with  Robert  Jameson, 
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a  young  barrister^  in  1825.     She  practically  eepa- 

filed  from  her  husband  in  1829,  \7hen  he  went  lo 

[^jaica  as  puisDe  judge.     In   IH36    she  jomed 

^im  in  Cftnada,  where  he  had  secured,  through  her 

ifJaenec,  an  important  legal  appointmeDt  tn  1833, 

hut  left  him  after  six  months,  thoiagli  she  did  not 

fptum  U)  England  till  1S38.     In  the  course  of  her 

iitWTiry  n-ork  she  spent  much  time  in  France,  Italy, 

ud  Getmany.    Her  most  important  work  is  ASacred 

Oflrf  Legemiary  Art,  in  four  sections,  Ltgetids  of  the 

SstfUs  (2   vob..    London,    1848),    Legends   of  the 

M^natHe  Orders  as  Rt presented  in  the  Fine  Arf& 

(1850),  Ltffetvis  of  the  Matianna  en  Represented  in 

/*f  F*ine  ArU  (1852),  and  The  History  of  Our  Lord 

oi  £jumplified  in  Works  of  Art  (2  vols,,  1864).  which 

*»«    completed  by  Lady  Eafitbke.     Other  works 

dverving   mention   are    the   popular   l>iary  of  an 

^i^JMiy^    (1826);     the   excellent    CharaderiMics   of 

yb>»ntt   (2  vols.,    lSIi2),   essays   on  Sliakespeare's 

^vx^loes  de* Heated  to  Fanny  Kemble;    Vimts  and 

Sk^Bt^hes  (4  vob.f  1834),  a  charming  work;    H 'infer 

^Sfia^irt  artd  Summer  Rambles  in  Canada  (3  vols., 

1&3S);    and  Memoirs  and  Essays  (184(i)*     In  her 

ht-^F  life  Mrs.  Jameson  became  interested  in  the 

wc^^lc  of  Sisters  of  Charity  and  wrote  Sisters  of 

CH^Mrity  (1855)  and  The  Commufwrnqf  Labour  (1856). 

^r**T  tmmnfT-     G,   Mii<-pbenoii,    Afeffioi>«   of  the   Life   of 

-^  wMta  Jamtmon,  Loudou,  1878;    DSB,  xxix,  230-232. 

JJklTKES  AND  JAMBRES:  The  names  given  In 
II  Tim.  ill.  8  to  the  adversaries  of  Moses,  who 
0[>f3oae<l  their  magic  to  his  miracles,  but  were  over- 
by  him  (Ex.  vii.  11  sqq.).  Paul  derived  the 
from  Jewish  tradition,  Jambres  appears  in 
(onus  Yombrts,  Yombros;  the  Talmudista  write  it 
and  mamreift  **  the  rebel."  Janne*  appears 
lA  Yannis  and  Yanos,  and  in  the  Talmud  as  y^o- 
kemw^nan  {Yohanne),  Buxtorf  and  Le\^  consider 
tfekia  la»t  to  be  tlie  original  form;  but  the  analogy 
oC  Jjimbres  sugge^^ts  that  it  also  had  an  adjectival 
tl^tajdity  expressing  a  hostile  character  and  that  it 
iraaa  later  confounded  with  the  usual  name  Johannes. 
TIkb  aimes  probably  read  Yani  we  Yaniri,  Aram. 
Y^emnm  ws  Yamre,  "  he  who  seduces  and  he  who 
ixualm  rebellious/' 

Jetiih  tradition   makes  them  sons  of  Balaam 

(Tarimn  of  Jonatlwm  on  Num.  xxii,  22),  and  places 

ttustr  die  at  the  time  the  Pharaoh  gave  command 

to  kin  the  first-born  of  Israel  (SaTihedrin,  f.  106a; 

^ofnh,  lla),  and  supposes  them  to  have  l^een  teach- 

**«  of  MoieB,  the  makers  of  the  golden  calf  (Midrash 

Tan^oniA,  L  115b),  and  to  have  accompanied  their 

father  Balaam. 

Tb«w  luiroetf  were  doubtless  familiar  to  the 
Hurtle  educated  lu  the  school  of  Gamaliel,  and 
^"^  man  also  to  have  been  well  known  in  the 
**tkeQ  world.  Origen  and  Ambrose  mention  an 
■P^icryphal  book  about  Jannes  and  Mambres  (see 
Jj^tJDKpiGRAPHA,  Old  TissTAMENT,  IL,  37),  The 
^itigorean  Kumeniua  (second  century)  knew  of 
l^two  Egyptian  magi  (Eusebius,  Praeparatio  evan^ 
f^t  1%.  8),  Apuleius  had  heard  of  them  (Apohgiay 
")  The  two  names  occur  in  the  Gospel  of  Nico- 
•^Roui  (chap,  v.),  in  the  Martyrium  Petri  et  Pauli 
(•bp.  xxxiv.;  R,  A,  Lipsius,  Ado,  apostolurum 
^pBcrypha,  Leipsic,  1891,  pp.  148-149),  m  the  .4 da 
htiti  Pauli  (chap.  W.;   Lipsius,  ut  sup.  p.  202), 


and  elsewhere.  The  apostle  luw  beea  blamed  for 
employing  so  unimportant  a  tradition,  but  may  be 
justified  by  the  resemblance  between  these  men 
and  the  false  teachers  of  II  Tim.  iiL  6  sqq. 

C.  VON  Orelli. 

BiBLiOGRAPliir:  Schilrer.  Ge*chithU^  lu.  2D2-2&4.  E&it.  traiial., 
IL,  iii,  14fl-150.  The  forms  are  dbouABed  in  the  Jexicoofl; 
e.g.:  J.  Buxtorf,  ed.  of  Bam).  1630,  pp,  946  sqq.;  J,  C, 
Suict^rwi,  ThMourua  eccleaiaMtirttM,  s,  v,  **  lAonAs  ";  J.  A. 
FabricJLUs,  Codex  p^udtspigrapku*  VeterxB  Testameti^  i, 
813  «qq..  Hamburg.  1723;  !>B,  E.  549;  EB,  u.  2327-29; 
JE,  vii.  7t. 

JAWOW,  ya'naf,  MATTHIAS  OF;  The  first  of  the 
so-called  precursors  of  Huss;  d.  in  Prague  Nov.  30, 
1394.  He  descended  from  a  noble  Bohemian  family 
and  studied  theology  in  Prague  and  Paris,  where 
he  remained  nine  years,  to  which  was  due  his 
title  of  mag^ister  Parisiensis,  In  1381  he  was  ap- 
pointed canon  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Vitus  in  Prague 
and  conffyisor.  He  was  not  a  great  preacher »  but 
exercised  influence  through  his  pastoral  labors  and 
writings.  He  considered  that  the  abuses  of  the 
Church  started  from  the  papal  schism,  and  that 
they  could  be  healed  only  by  moral  renovation. 
Therefore  he  was  intent  upon  church  reform.  In 
his  writings  he  addressed  himself  to  the  common 
people.  The  reforms  which  he  advocated  were  the 
abolition  of  all  human  additions  to  Christianity 
(doctrinal  and  ceremonial),  and  a  return  of  believers 
to  the  love  of  Jesus  and  the  simple  foundation  on 
which  rested  the  Apostolic  Church.  He  laid  special 
stress  on  frequent  communion,  since  ho  regarded 
the  Lord's  Supper  as  the  most  important  means 
for  spiritual  growth,  and  emphasized  the  common 
priesthood  of  believers.  He  wjis  a  diligent  student 
of  the  Bible  and  wrote  from  1388  to  1392  various 
treatises  which  he  later  collected  imder  the  title 
Regtdae  vderis  et  novi  testamenii.  Parts  of  this  work 
were  erroneously  iiscribed  to  Huss  antl  embodied  in 
the  Nuremberg  collection  of  his  works  (vol.  i.,  pp. 
376-471),  (J.  LosERTK.) 

BiBUOcHAPffY.  J.  P.  JordjiD,  Die  VorlAuftr  d«  Huaiiten- 
tuffiM  in  Bfihmen,  Jjeipsic,  1846;  F.  PftlAcky,  GetckuMi 
von  Bdhmen,  lii.  1.  pp.  173  sqq.,  Prague,  1851;  idem.  Doe- 
umenta  Joannis  Hun,  pp.  RM  wqq.,  ib.  1869  {the  retmota- 
tion  of  Janow);  E.  H.  Gil  let  I,  Life  and  7'jm«  of  John 
Hun,  pp.  2ft  i'qq.,  Philadelphia,  1870;  A.  H.  Wrati»lAW, 
John  fhut,  pp.  til  sqq,,  I^indon,  1S82;  .T.  Lo<*erth,  Widijf 
and  Hwi,  ib.  1889;  Couut  Ldtiow,  John  Hm,  pp.  3-60, 
ib.  1909. 

JAlfSEW,  CORNELIUS,  JAIiSENISM. 

Origiii  of  Movement  (f  i\        QuesneL     The  Bull  Uniifsn^ 

CnmeliUB  Jmiana  ({  2).  iiua  (i  5). 

Jftnsienism   Q^tidemned    by      AoeeptiiDts  and  Appellants 

Pope  (S  3).  {f  6>. 

Arn&uld  »od  Pnncal  (I  4).         CoovoJuttoimtA  (j  7). 
Close  tjf  ControversioB  {fi  8). 

The    religious   movement   known    as   Jansenism 
originated  in  the  controversy  on  the  doctrine  of 
grace.    It  divided  the  Roman  Catholic 
I.  Origin    Church  of  France  for  over  a  century 
of  Move-    and  developed  a  puritanical  and  sep- 
ment       aratist  spirit  in  many  ways  analogous 
to  that  of  French    Calvinism.     Since 
the  writings  of  Augustine,  after  Paul,  chiefly  deter- 
mined the  belief  of  both  Luther  and  Calvin,  the 
Counter- Reformat  ion  was  driven  into  an  attitude  of 
practical,  though  veiled,  hostility  toward  his  special 
teachings-     They  had  had  a  powerful  influence  in 
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the  Middle  Ages  on  the  mystics  and  the  scholastics, 
which  left  its  mark  on  the  Thomistic  theology  of 
the  Dominican  order.  At  the  Council  of  Trent,  in 
regard  to  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  of  sin,  they 
opposed  the  Scotist  tendency  toward  semi-Pelagian- 
ism  exemplified  in  the  Franciscans  and  Jesuits. 
These  latter,  however,  were  victorious  in  the  main, 
and  soon  boldly  developed  their  deductions  from 
the  concessions  made  to  them.  The  Pauline  and 
Augustinian  doctrine  was  now  upheld  especially 
by  Michael  Bajus  (q.v.),  professor  of  Louvain. 
llie  Franciscans  obtained  the  condemnation  of 
seventy-six  of  his  propositions  in  1567  and  1579. 
When  the  Jesuit  Molina  in  1588  taught  semi- 
Pelagianism,  the  Dominicans  brought  serious 
charges  against  him.  In  order  to  settle  the  dispute 
between  the  two  orders,  Clement  VIII.  convoked 
in  1597  a  congregatio  de  auxUiis  to  define  decisively 
the  relation  of  grace  to  conversion,  but  it  was  dis- 
solved in  1607  by  Paul  V.  As  the  gidf  between 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  churches  of 
the  Reformation  became  wider,  the  spirit  of  semi- 
Pelagianism  in  life  and  doctrine  assumed  larger 
dimensions  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  as 
Thomism  degenerated  into  a  lifeless  scholasticism, 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  doctrine  of  Augustine 
became,  in  1612,  a  new  revelation  for  two  young 
and  zealous  students  of  the  University  of  Louvain, 
Cornelius  Jansen  and  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  after- 
ward abb6  of  St.  Cyran  (see  Dttvbrqier  de  Hau- 
ranne). 

Cornelius  Jansen  (b.  at  Acquoy  in  North  Holland 
Oct.  28,  1585;   d.  at  Ypres  [66  m.  w.  of  Brussels, 

Belgium]  May  6,  1638)  studied  the- 

a.  ComelittS  olo^  at  the  collc^  of  Adrian  VI.  in 

Jansen.     Louvain,  where  he  formed  an  intimate 

acquaintance  with  Duvergier.  He  de- 
clined a  position  as  teacher  of  philosophy,  hating 
Aristotle  as  the  father  of  scholasticism,  and  believ- 
ing Plato's  ideas  of  God  and  virtue  superior  to 
those  of  some  Roman  Catholic  theologians.  As 
president  of  the  college  of  St.  Pulcheria  he  taught 
theology.  By  continually  reading  the  writings  of 
Augustine,  Jansen  came  to  the  conviction  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  theologians  of  both  parties 
had  deviated  from  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive 
Church,  and  in  1621  he  resolved,  with  his  friend 
Duvergier,  to  work  for  reform.  For  this  purpose 
he  entered  into  intimate  connections  with  prom- 
inent Irish  divines,  and  with  the  leaders  of  the  new 
French  Congregation  of  the  Oratory.  At  his  instiga- 
tion, the  University  of  Louvain  excluded  Jesuits 
from  positions  as  teachers,  and,  in  behalf  of  the 
university,  he  undertook  journeys  to  Madrid,  in 
1623  and  1627,  with  reference  to  certain  encroach- 
ments of  the  Jesuits.  In  1630  he  was  appointed 
regius  professor  of  Holy  Scripture  in  Louvain,  and 
in  1636  bishop  of  Ypres.  He  laid  down  the  results 
of  his  studies  of  Augustine  in  his  comprehensive 
work,  Augustinu8,  seu  doctrina  SancH  Auguatini  de 
humanae  naturae  aanitaUf  aegriiudine,  medicina  ad- 
ver8U8  Pelagianos  et  Massilienaes  (3  vols.,  Louvain, 
1640).  The  first  volume  gives  a  historical  expo- 
sition of  the  semi-Pelagian  heresies;  the  second  sets 
forth  the  Augustinian  doctrine  as  to  the  state  of 
innocence  and  the  fall;    while  the  third  treats  of 


the  grace  of  Christ  and  of  predestination  in  the 
spirit  of  Augustine.  While  the  work  was  still  in 
the  press  at  Louvain,  strenuous  efforts  were  made 
by  the  Jesuit  party  there,  through  the  papal  nuncio 
at  Cologne,  to  prohibit  its  appearance,  but  in  vain. 
It  was  immediately  reprinted  in  Paris  and  Rouen. 
The  bull  In  eminenti  (1642)  reproached  Jansen 
for  the  renewal  of  the  heresies  of  Bajus,  but  he  had 
then  been  dead  for  four  years.  It  was  only  after 
a  resistance  of  several  yean  on  the  part  of  bishops, 
universities,  and  provincial  estates  that  the  bull 
was  published  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands  and  its 
subsoiption  enforced. 

The  leader  of  the  Jansenist  party  after  the  death 
of  Jansen  and  Duvergier  was  AntcHne  Amauld  (see 
Arnauld),  the  learned  doctor  of  the 
3*  Janten-  Sorbonne,  who,  in  1643,  published  De 
ism  Con-  la  friquente  commumon  on  the  basis  of 
demned  the  doctrine  of  predestination  as  taught 
by  Pope,  by  Augustine  and  Jansen.  At  the 
same  time  the  Jesuits  were  eagerly  at 
work  to  effect  the  condemnation  of  the  Jansenist 
principles,  being  aided  in  their  efforts  by  the  French 
Dominicans,  while  the  Dominicans  of  Spain  and 
Italy  took  the  part  of  Jansen.  The  University  of 
Louvain  requested  the  assistance  of  the  Sorbonne 
in  repelling  the  encroachments  of  the  Jesuits  and 
preventing  the  condemnation  of  Jansen's  doctrines. 
As  no  particular  doctrines  of  Jansen  had  been  con- 
demned as  heretical  in  the  papal  bull,  the  Jesuits 
attempted  to  formulate,  in  the  shape  of  definite 
propositions,  the  heresy  of  which  they  accused  him. 
Th^  were  finally  reduced  to  five,  and  in  1650  for- 
warded to  Rome.  They  are  as  follows:  (1)  Some 
commandments  of  God  are  impossible  of  execution 
by  the  just,  and  the  grace  by  which  they  might 
be  truly  fulfilled  is  lacking;  (2)  in  the  state  of 
fallen  nature  inward  grace  is  never  resisted;  (3) 
in  the  fallen  state  merit  and  demerit  do  not  de- 
pend on  a  liberty  which  excludes  internal  neces- 
sity; freedom  from  external  constraint  suffices;  (4) 
the  semi-Pelagians  admitted  the  necessity  of  an 
inward  prevenient  grace  for  the  performance  of 
every  (good)  act,  even  for  the  first  act  of  faith; 
their  heresy  consisted  in  their  assertion  that  this 
grace  was  of  such  a  nature  that  the  will  of  man 
was  able  either  to  resist  or  to  obey  it;  (5)  it  is 
semi-Pelagian  to  say  that  Christ  died,  or  shed  his 
blood  for  all  men  without  exception.  Pope  Inno- 
cent X.  condemned  these  theses  in  1653  in  the  bull 
Cum  occasiane.  Although  this  bull  was  confirmed 
neither  by  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  nor  by  par- 
liament, it  was  sent  to  the  different  dioceses  for 
subscription,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
Jansenists  declared  their  willingness  to  condemn 
the  five  theses  in  their  heretical  sense,  but  not  as 
propositions  of  Jansen.  Most  of  the  Jansenists  ad- 
mitted the  infallibility  of  the  pope  in  matters  of 
faith,  but  not  as  to  facts  of  mmly  human  knowl- 
edge. In  1654  the  pope  declared  that  these 
condemned  theses  were  really  in  Jansen's  Angus- 
tinuSf  and  that  their  condemnation  as  the  teach- 
ing of  Jansen  would  have  to  be  subscribed  on 
pain  of  deprivation.  Under  these  circumstances 
hundreds  of  the  "  party  of  grace "  signed  the 
condemnation. 
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In  1654  a  priest  at  St.  Sulpice,  in  Parb,  refused 

t«l>aolution  to  the  duke  of  Liancourt  l)eciiusc'  of  \m 

protectioo  of  a  priest  who  had  re  fuse  1 1 

4.  Amauld  Bubscription,    Thereupon  Antoine  Ar- 

And  Pascal  nauld  (q.v.)  published  Iuh  Leltre  a  unr 

peraoTtTie  de  quaitUf   from   which   two 

propositions   \^*ere  immediately    extraeted    by  his 

opponents:    (1)  The  grace  of  CIoil,  without  which 

we  cannot  do  anything  r^x^f  ^^^  l^^t  Peter  a  I  the 

j  ttme  when  be  denied  the  Lord;   (2)  mice  not  every- 

Lbody  can  convince  hiiniielf  that  tlie  five  condemned 

are   in  Jansen,   a   submission   of   rcsfjocl  f «d 

IsOenoe  under  the  papal  decision  Kuthee,^;    the  tsul>- 

of  faith  can  not  be  re<^uired  for  the  fact. 

^Amauld   was  expelled  from   the  8orboniie   (1554]), 

[and  eighty  doctors  wertt  out  with  him  ntther  tlmn 

I  align   his  excommmiication.      At    tliis   time    Blaise 

Pascal  (q.v.)  sent  forth  his  Lettrrs  *t  nn  provincial f 

fin  the  first  of  which  he  attacked  the  Thomists  for 

loppoeii:^   the   t^eachin^   of  JarLseu   and    Amauld, 

whOe  they  themselves,  accord injEj  to  him,  with  their 

mechanical   view   of   predestination,    really   slmred 

their  views.    In  the  following  letters  he  attacked  the 

Icaauialfy  and  morel  theology  of  the  Jesuits.     But 

llxmja  XIV*  was  intent  upon  thoroughly  eradicating 

I  Janaenism*    In  1660,  at  an  assembly  of  the  Freuch 

^dergy,  a  formulary  was  prepared  which  condemned 

[the  five  propositions  of  Jansen,   and  .subscription 

a^tn  required  not  only  from  llie  clergy,  but 

from  nuns  as  well.     Those  who  refused  w^ere 

It  De  Sacy,  one  of  the  most  excellent  men 

the  Port  Royal  group,  in  the  Baa  tile.    Arnauld 

upon  tlie  distmction  between /fn'f  and  droit, 

ifliough  in  1656  Alexander  VIL,  in  the  constitution 

Ad  mneiam  beati  Petri  sedan,  had  again  laid  down 

the  "  fact  ''  that  Jansen  had  taught  the  five  theses 

in  an  objectionable  sense.     In   1664   he  issued  a 

ooQstttution  in   which  he  required  all  clergy 

»  aooept  by  a  new  signature  the  papal  pronounce- 

nta  of  1642,  1653,  and  1656.    Four  bishops  would 

no  more  aa  to  the  fact,  and  a  number  of 

l-otbers  signed  with  reservations  intended  fo  protect 

[the  doctrine  of  Augustine,     The  strength   of   the 

impreeaed  both  the  Curia  and  the  king. 

^ After  aoOie  heajtatton,  the  dii^tinelion  betw€^en  fuit 

dntU   and    the    possibility    of    a    ''  respectful 

i  admitted  by   Pope  Clement   IX.   in 

|ldQ8,  and  thus  a  temporary  peace  was  established. 

*pliaoe  of  Clement  IX."  was  evidently  a  defeat 

this  Curia,  which  practically  admitted  that  the 

was   beyond    it^^   control    unletis    it    was 

I  by  the  secidar  arm . 

The  diaaensiona  were  revived  by  the  publication 

of  Qiicand*8  Nmtmau  Tesiamenl  en  fran^ais  avee  ties 

njtmona  moraiet   (1693),   which   was 

5.Q«iKiel.  dedicated    to   NoaiUes,   at   that   time 

ThftBtill    bishop  of  ChAloniS,     But    before   the 

UniC«iistiis.  development   of  this  new  stage,  Jan- 

seniitm  of  the  older  period  had  come  to 

an  efid.    Louis  XIV.  became  more  and  more  jealouis 

of  bis  aittbority  and  inclined  to  assure  the  jmrflon 

of  his  sins   by  the   persecution   of   heretics.      He 

availed  himself  of  a  dissension  which  had  broken 

<Mit  among  the  Jansenist^s  themselves,  by  urging 

Pope  Clement  XL  to  adopt  severe  measures  against 

Iben^      The  pope  waa  glad  to  sei^e  an  opportunity 
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to  assert  his  authority  over  the  Gsllican  Church, 
and  is-suetl  the  bull  Vineam  Domini  (1705)  in  which 
the  five  theses  of  Jansen  w^ere  unconditionally  con- 
demned. The  nuns  of  Port  Royal  refused  to  sub- 
scribe the  bull,  and  their  convent  was  suppressed 
in  1709  and  destroyed  a  year  later.  In  the  mean 
time  Cardinal  de  Noailles  had  become  archbishop 
of  Paris.  By  his  protection  of  QuesnePa  -^  New 
Testament  *'  he  ha<I  incurred  the  hatred  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  influenced  the  pope  to  condemn  certain 
propa^iitions  which  Le  Tellier,  the  Jesuit  confessor 
of  the  king,  liad  selectefj  from  the  New  Testament 
of  Quesnel.  Thereupon  the  pope  issued^  in  1713, 
the  bull  UniffenituSt  in  which  101  propositions 
from  Quesnel  were  condemneti  aa  Jansen  is  tic  or 
otherwise  heretical.  Among  these,  however,  were 
not  only  some  which  may  be  found  almost  literally 
in  Floly  Scripture  and  in  Augustine,  but  even  some 
substantially  identical  with  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  as,  for  m stance,  the  second,  '^  The 
grace  of  Jesus  Christ  is  nec^ssarj'  for  all  good  works; 
without  it  nothing  (truly  good)  can  be  done  ";  the 
twenty-sixth,  "  No  grace  ia  imparted  except 
through  faith  '';  the  twenty-ninth,  '*  Outside  of 
the  Church  no  gmce  is  given  ";  and  the  fifty-first, 
"  Faith  justifies  when  it  is  operative,  but  it  is  opera- 
tive only  through  love."  The  bull  wa3  laid  before 
the  a.ssembly  of  the  French  clergy  and  accepted  by 
the  tnajorily,  Noailles  proliibiteil  the  book;  but 
Iw^fore  he  accepted  the  bull,  he  asked  the  pope  for 
several  explanations.  The  parliament  obeyed  the 
order  of  the  king  to  enter  the  bull  in  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom,  with  the  reservation,  however,  that 
its  views  regarding  excommunication  should  not 
interfere  with  loyalty  to  the  king.  The  Sorbonne 
split  into  different  parties,  and  some  of  it^  most 
prominent  teachers  were  banished  from  Paris  or 
lost  their  right  of  voting.  The  king,  intolerant  of 
resistance,  thought  of  settling  the  matter  by  a 
national  council,  but  the  pope  would  not  hear  of 
so  risky  a  measure;  and  at  his  death  in  1715, 
Louis  XIV.  left  the  Jansenist  question  in  the  great- 
est confusion  and  bitterness  of  feeling. 

The  successor  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  frivolous  duke 

of  Orl^ns,  cared  for  neither  party,  considering  the 

principles  of  both  equally  footish.    The 

6,  Accept-    exiles  were  allowed  to  return,  and  the 
ants  and    Sorbonne  withdrew  its  half-hearted  ac- 

Appellants,  eeptance  of  the  bull  Unigenitu^.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  pope  threatened  Noailles 
with  deprivation  and  even  excommunication.  But 
now  a  number  of  hitherto  submissive  bishops  began 
to  ask  for  explanations,  and  in  1717  several  of  them 
appealed  from  the  pope  and  his  bull  to  a  future 
general  council.  These  w*ere  called  Appellant**,  in 
distinction  from  the  Accept  ants,  who  accepted  the 
bidl.  Almost  twetity  bishops,  the  faculty  of  Paris 
and  two  other  theological  faculties,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  secular  and  monastic  clergy  joined  the 
cause  of  the  Appellants.  They  were  stigmatiaed 
as  Jansenists  by  their  opponents,  though  in  some 
cases  unjustly.  NoaiUea  also  took  the  part  of  the 
Appellants,  after  a  vain  attempt  at  mediation- 
Tlie  party  of  the  Aeceptant-s  was  headed  by  Mailly, 
archbishop  of  Reims.  But  Dubois,  the  favorite 
of  the  regent,  was  ambitious  of  a  cardinaPs  hat, 
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and  took  sides  against  the  Appellants;  and  Louis 
XV.,  led  by  his  former  teacher,  Cardinal  Fleury, 
oppressed  them  in  every  way.  NoaiUes  was  com- 
pelled to  submit  (1728),  and  in  1730  the  bull  was 
formally  registered  as  the  law  of  the  kingdom. 

A  3roung  Jansenist  clergyman,  Francis  de  PAris, 

had  died  in  1727  as  a  result  of  his  ascetic  practises, 

with  his  "  appeal "  in  his  hand,  and 

7.  Con¥olu-  some  miraculous  cures  performed  at 

tionists.  his  grave  were  looked  upon  as  a  divine 
confirmation  of  the  cause  of  the  Ap- 
pellants; even  children  fell  into  convulsions  and 
trances  on  his  grave,  prophesying  and  testifjring 
against  the  bull.  Infidels  were  carried  away  by 
the  fanaticism  of  the  thousands  who  knelt  at  the 
grave  of  PAris  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  M6dard. 
In  1732  the  king  ordered  the  graveyard  to  be  closed; 
but  portions  of  earth  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  grave  were  equally  efficacious,  and  the  number 
of  convulsionary  prophets  of  coming  ruin  to  Church 
and  State  continued  to  increase  until  the  movement 
ended  in  strife,  and  sometimes  in  moral  disorder, 
after  giving  occasion  to  the  skeptics  to  draw  con- 
clusions unfavorable  to  the  miracles  of  Christianity. 

The  Jansenists  of  the  first  generation  had  en- 
deavored to  enforce  the  practise  of  confession  to 
the  parish  priest,  not  to  friars  and 

8.  Clofw     Jesuits,  but  the  subsequent  persecu- 

of  Con-  tion  compelled  them  to  confess  to 
troversies.  appellant  priests.  On  their  death-bed, 
however,  they  had  to  confess  to  their 
regular  pastor  if  they  wished  to  be  buried  with  the 
rites  of  the  Church.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
Jesuits,  Beaumont,  archbishop  of  Paris,  resolved 
to  refuse  the  last  rites  of  the  Church  to  all  those 
who  produced  no  evidence  that  they  had  confessed 
when  in  health  to  their  parish  priest.  When  a 
priest  in  1752  accordingly  refused  absolution  to  an 
Appellant,  the  archbishop  was  sunmioned  before 
parliament  and  threatened  with  confiscation  of  his 
revenues.  Most  of  the  bishops  took  the  side  of 
the  archbishop,  in  defense  of  the  unrestricted 
right  of  the  Church  to  control  the  sacraments,  while 
other  parliaments  took  sides  with  that  of  Paris, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  trying  to  protect  citizens 
against  clerical  oppression.  In  1753  the  king  forbade 
the  parliament  to  meddle  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
and  its  members  were  dispersed  and  banished; 
but  in  the  following  year  they  were  recalled,  al- 
though they  still  insisted  upon  their  rights,  and 
the  archbishop  who  still  refused  absolution  to 
Appellants  was  exiled.  The  bishops,  supported  by 
the  king,  requested  the  decision  of  the  pope,  who 
now  manifested  considerably  more  caution  in  regard 
to  the  bull  Unigenitus  by  refusing  the  sacraments 
only  to  such  Appellants  as  were  recognized  as  such 
publicly  and  by  law.  The  king  referred  grievances 
concerning  the  refusal  of  the  sacraments  to  spiritual 
courts,  but  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  secular 
courts.  The  dissensions  of  Jansenism  ceased  only 
with  the  excitement  preceding  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits.  The  literature  on  these  disputes  from 
the  time  of  the  bull  Unigenitus  comprises  three 
or  four  thousand  volumes  in  the  Biblioth^ue 
Nationale  of  Paris. 

(Paul  Tbchacksrt.) 
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JANSENIST  CHURCH  IN  HOLLAND. 

Contributory  Causes  of  the  Schism  of  1702  (t  1). 

Its  Immediate  Ooeasion  (\  2). 

History  (t  3). 

Differences  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ((  4). 

The  doctrines  of  Jansenism  (see  Jansen,  Ck>R- 

NBuns,  Janssnisic)   left  no  permanent  trace   in 

Belgimn  or  in  France,  but  in  Holland 

I.  Con-     there  has  been  for  more  than  two  cen- 

tribtttoiy  times  a  church  popularly  called  Jan- 
Causes  senist.  Its  adherents  reject  the  name, 
of  the  rightly  calling  themselves  the  Old 
Schism     Cathcdic  Church  of  Holland,  since  the 

of  1702.  schism  among  the  Dutch  Roman  Cath- 
olics in  1702,  to  which  they  owe  their 
origin,  sprang  from  the  adherence  of  the  Dutch 
clergy  to  the  privileges  of  their  church  rather  than 
from  dogmatic  principles.  The  first  bishop  in 
Holland  was  Willibrord  (q.v.),  consecrated  bishop 
of  Utrecht  by  Pope,  Sergius  I.  in  695.  Among  his 
successors  were  not  a  few  who  opposed  the  growing 
tendency  to  regard  the  pope  as  the  unrestricted 
governor  of  all  Christendom.  The  bishop  of  Utrecht 
was  originally  chosen  by  the  clergy,  and  in  1145 
the  Emperor  Conrad  III.  confirmed  the  right  to 
the  chapter  of  St.  Martin's  Cathedral.  The  choice 
was  not  always  accepted  by  Rome.  In  1559  in 
accordance  with  the  wish  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
then  ruler  of  the  Netherlands,  the  pope  elevated 
Utrecht  to  the  rank  of  an  archbishopric  with  five 
suffragan  sees,  and  it  was  then  agreed  by  pope 
and  king  that  the  latter  should  select  the  bishops, 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  pope.  Nine  years  later 
the  War  of  Liberation  broke  out,  lasting  for  eighty 
years,  and  involved  the  Roman  Catholics  in  many 
difficulties.  Though  they  joined  with  the  Protes- 
tants in  fighting  against  the  Spanish  yoke,  they 
were  mistrusted,  and  about  1573  the  public  exer- 
cise of  Catholic  worship  was  forbidden — a  prohi- 
bition which  remained  in  force  till  the  revolution 
of  1795.    As  the  incumbents  of  the  episcopal  sees 
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i,  it  was  found  difSciilt  to  fill  their  places.  Sas- 
Vosmeer,  chosen  genera!  vicar  by  the  Utrecht 
pter  in  1683.  after  the  death  of  the  archbishop 
IId  1580,  was  eonsecrated  archbishop  by  the  pope  m 
1602,  but  with  the  title  archbishop  of  Philippic 
~  suooeasore  were  chosen  and  consecrated  in  the 
way.  Under  the  fifth  of  them,  Petnis  Codde 
Ifeooaeonted  1689),  occurred  the  echistn. 
More  formidable  opponents  than  the  Protestants 
1  appeared  against  the  Roman  Catholic  clergj'  of 
Holland.  During  the  turbulent  con- 
3*  Its  ditione  of  the  long  war  the  country 
Immediate  had  been  Invaded  by  *'  regular  *'  clergy 
Oocasioii.  especially  by  the  Jesuits  after  1590, 
who  accused  the  Dutch  c!ergy  of  the 
»tic  heresy.  In  16§7t  during  the  negotia- 
'  UoDS  of  peace  at  Ryswik,  there  appeared  an  anony- 
mous treat ii^  in  French,  soon  afterward  also  in 
Latin,  and  some  years  later  in  Dutch,  under  the  title 
**  Short  Memorial  conoeming  the  Condition  and 
PtogT^s  of  Jansenism  in  Holland/*  Some  copies 
Cell  into  the  hands  of  Codde,  who  hastened  to  send 
the  book  to  Rome  with  an  apolpgy.  He  was  de- 
clared innocent  in  Rome,  although  there  was  no 
md  of  insinuations.  Since  Alexander  \^1I.  had  issued 
his  eODStitutton  against  the  so-called  five  thesei^ 
of  Janeen  in  1656,  the  accui*ation  implied  that  the 
«<3CttBed  was  suspected  of  agreeing  with  the  five 
ooodemned  theses,  or  of  refusing  to  believe  that 
Jansen  had  taught  thoee  theses  in  his  Aug^ustinus, 
mnd  thereby  given  rise  to  the  heresy  condemned 
by  the  church-  Codde  and  his  subordinate  eccle- 
sisstics  could  easily  defend  themselves  against  the 
daafge  of  agreeing  with  the  content  of  the  con* 
demned  tbeaes,  although  the  former  did  not  expresf^ 
himself  on  the  question  whether  Jansen  had  really 
tatight  them  or  not.  But  since  the  decision  of 
Alexander,  this  point  involved  the  absolute  suprem- 
mcy  and  infallibility  of  the  pope,  and  the  Jesuits 
WK.iv,  intent  upon  having  this  question  decided. 
Codde  was  summoned  to  Rome  in  17(X>,  and  in 
1702  was  declared  guilty  of  heresy.  There  was 
gnat  oocistemation  in  HoUand  when  it  was  learned 
thai  be  had  been  dismissed  from  office,  and  still 
more  when  Theodor  de  Kock,  his  opponent,  was 
•fvpointed  general  vicar.  The  estates  took  the  part 
of  Codde  and  forced  his  opj>onents  to  let  him  return 
to  Holland,  where  be  arrived  in  1703,  The  ques- 
now  was,  what  attitude  would  Codde*  the 
clergy,  and  the  Utrecht  chapter  assume. 
If  they  accepted  Codde 's  dismissal^  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Utrecht  church  was  necessarily  abolished . 
^Cbdde  himself,  from  love  of  peace,  remained  until 
I  death  in  a  passive  attitude,  stedfastly  asserting 
rights  and  those  of  his  church,  but  refraining 
I  exercising  them.  A  large  party  of  the  Dutch 
f  OEnd  laity,  however,  remained  faithful  to  him. 
another  part  foUow^ed  De  Kock>  Thus 
»'s  dismifiital  led  to  a  schism  in  the  Dtitch  Ro- 
\.  Catholic  Church  which  haa  never  been  healed. 
It  ms  to  be  expected  that  the  church  of  the 
s,  as  Codde 's  party  was  now  called,  would 
:  in  numbers  after  Rome  had  spoken.  Ow- 
i  the  lack  of  higher  ecclesiastics,  the  church  of 
was  on  the  point  of  extinction,  when  aid 
111  an  uneczpected  manner.     Several  French 


clergymen  who  refused  to  sign  the  bull  Vnigenitu* 
in  1713  (see  Ja^^sen,  Cornelius,  Jansenism)  sought 
refuge  on  Dutch  soil  Moreover,  in 
3.  History.  1719,  Dora  Maria  Varlet  (chosen  bishop 
of  Babylon  in  1718  and  consecrated  as 
bishop  of  Ascalon  Feb.  19,  1719)  spent  some  time 
in  Amsterdam  before  he  undert(X)k  his  journey  to 
the  Orient.  In  Amsterdam  be  became  acquainted 
with  ecclesiastics  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church  and 
was  active  in  their  behalf.  He  had  hardly  reached 
the  Orient  when  the  pope  suspended  him  as  a  Jan* 
senist,  lie  then  returned  to  Holland,  where  the 
Utrecht  chapter  m  1723  had  elected  Cornelia 
Steeno^'en  as  archbishop  to  prevent  the  extirjction 
of  the  Old  Catholic  Church.  In  1724  Bishop  Varlet 
consecratefl  tiim.  The  pope,  of  course,  imraed lately 
put  Steenoven  under  the  ban,  but  the  Utrecht 
church  was  saved  from  extinction.  Steenoven  died 
in  1725,  and  was  succeeded  by  Barchmaii  Wuytiers 
(d.  1733),  who  was  followed  by  Theodor  van  der 
Croon  (tl.  1739),  both  consecrated  by  Varlet,  The 
Utrecht  church  soon  recognized  the  danger  of 
making  its  contiouauce  depjendent  upon  the  life 
of  a  single  bishops  and  consequently  HieronjTnus 
de  Bock  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Haarlem  in  1742, 
and  B.  J.  Bijevelt  bishop  of  Deventer  in  1758, 
Several  attempts  to  reconcile  the  pope  failed.  A 
serious  danger  threatened  the  Old  Catholic  Church 
in  Hoiland  under  the  administration  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  king,  Louis  Bonaparte  (1806-10),  and 
under  the  regime  of  Emperor  Napoleon  (1810-13), 
who  contemplated  prohibiting  the  election  of  a 
new  Old  Catholic  bishop;  but  this  danger  passed 
with  the  restitution  of  the  independence  of  Holland, 
and  in  1814  W.  van  Os  was  elected  archbishop  of 
Utrecht,  and  in  1819  Johannes  Bon  bishop  of 
Haarlem  (see  Episcopacy,  III.).  The  difficulties 
which  threatened  the  church  under  King  William  I, 
and  King  William  IL,  who  desired  to  establish  a 
concordat  with  the  pope^  passed  as  soon  as  tlje 
agreement  failed.  The  law  concerning  church  asso- 
ciations enacted  in  18o3  assured  entire  freedom  to 
all  ecclesiastical  organizations,  including  the  Old 
Catholics.  In  this  way  the  small  church  has  grad- 
ually increased  its  members  from  5,000  to  almost 
HJM}f  and  its  parishes  from  twenty-five  to  twenty- 
six.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  Old  Catholic  bishops 
disapproved  the  dogma  of  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion in  1854,  and  that  of  papal  infallibility  in  1870, 
The  chief  points  of  difference  between  the  Old 
Catholics  of  Holland  and  their  Roman  Catholic  op- 
ponents are  the  following  r  (1)  The  Old 
4.  Differ-  Catholic  Church  considers  the  deposi- 
ences  from  tion  of  Archbishop  Codde  iUegal,  and 
the  Roman  assert.'*  that,  in  spite  of  the  Reforraa- 
CathoUc  tion  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  its 
Church,  influence  ufion  the  affairs  of  Holland, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  existed 
without  interruption,  and  has  continuously  retained 
its  right  to  adminbter  it6  own  affairs  as  a  national 
church,  independent  of  the  church  in  Rome.  (2) 
It  refuses  to  sign  the  formula  of  Pope  Alexander 
VIl.,  unless  permitted  to  make  a  distinction  between 
a  signature  quoad  jus  and  guoad  fartum;  namely, 
between  the  question  whether  the  five  incriminated 
theses  were  Ijeretical,  and  the  question   whether 
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Jansen  had  taught  them  in  a  heretical  sense.  (3) 
It  rejects  the  bull  UnigenUuB,  since  this  bull  val- 
idates the  moral  system  of  the  Jesuits  for  the  whole 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  importance  of  the 
Old  Catholic  Church  of  Holland  for  all  Roman  Cath- 
olic Christendom  lies  not  only  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  monument  of  the  spirit  of  the  earlier  centuries, 
but  also  in  the  fact  that  it  has  entered  into  rela- 
tions with  the  Old  Catholic  movement  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  When  the  Old  Catholic  spirit 
was  aroused  in  Germany  in  opposition  to  the  dogma 
of  infallibility  in  1870,  and  the  necessity  of  a  bishop 
for  the  newly  organized  Old  Catholic  Church  was 
felt,  it  was  H.  Heykamp,  the  Old  Catholic  bishop  of 
De venter,  who,  in  1873,  consecrated  J.  H.  Reinkens 
bishop  of  the  German  Old  Catholics.  See  Old 
Cathoucs.  (J.  A.  Gesth  van  Wuk.) 

Biblioorapht:  C.  P.  Hoynok  a  Papendrecht,  Hiai.  •ccU- 
$xae  UUrajeciinae,  Mechlin.  1725;  T.  Baokhumus.  Betrijt- 
Sehnft,  3  vote..  Utrecht.  1726-30;  M.  O.  Dupao  de  BeUe- 
garde.  Hut.  abrig**  de  VSgliae  mHropoliiairu  d'Utrtehl,  ib. 
1852;  J.  W.  Neale.  Hut.  of  ths  •o-eaUed  Janaenitt  Churdi 
of  Holland,  London,  1858;  R.  Bennink  JanaeoniuB,  Cfa- 
aehiedenu  der  Ottd-RoomMcK-Katholuke  Kmrk  in  Ntderland, 
The  Hague.  1870:  F.  Nippold,  Die  rlimudirkaauAuclu 
Kirche  .  .  .  der  Niederlande,  Leiprie,  1877;  J.  A.  van 
Beek,  Oeechiedenu  der  hoUandedu  Kerk,  RottOTdam,  1886; 
Neerlandia  CatKolica,  Utrecht.  1888;  J.  de  Huller.  Bij- 
draoe  tot  de  geechiedenu  van  het  Utreehieehe  Sehienui,  The 
Hague.  1892;  W.  P.  C.  Knuttel  De  Toeeland  der  neder- 
landeehe  Katholieken,  2  vols.,  ib.  18Q2-4M;  J.  Meyhoffer. 
Le  Martjfroioge  proteatant  det  Paya-Baa,  14MS-1597t  The 
Hague.  1907.  The  literature  of  the  church  is  given  by  J. 
A.  van  Beek,  lAjH  van  boeken  uitgeven  in  de  Oud-Katho' 
lieke  Kerk,  3  vols.,  Rotterdam.  1892-93.  Much  of  the 
literature  under  Jansknibm  b  pertinent.  e.g.,  the  work  of 
Tregelles. 

JAIISSEN,  yOns'sen,  JOHANNES:  Roman  Cath- 
olic; b.  at  Xanten  (15  m.  s.e.  of  Cleves)  Apr.  10, 
1829;  d.  at  Frankfort  Dec.  24,  1891.  He  studied 
at  Mtinster,  Louvain,  Bonn,  and  Berlin  from  1849 
to  1853  (Ph.D.,  Bonn,  1853),  and  was  professor  of 
history  in  the  gymnasium  of  Frankfort  from  1854 
until  his  death.  He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood 
in  1860,  was  a  member  of  the  Prussian  House  of 
Deputies  in  1875-76,  was  created  a  domestic  prelate 
to  the  pope  and  an  apostolic  prothonotary  in  1880. 
His  theological  position  was  so  ultramontanistic 
as  to  evoke  sharp  criticism  from  Protestant  his- 
torians for  his  partisan  views  of  the  moral,  economic, 
and  religious  results  of  the  Reformation.  Of  his 
many  books  the  chief  is  the  monumental  Geschichte 
dea  denUchen  Volkes  seii  dem  Ausgang  des  MiUdaUera 
(8  vols..  Freiburg,  1879-94),  the  last  three  edited 
and  completed  by  L.  Pastor;  Eng.  transl.  by  M.  A. 
Mitchell  and  A.  M.  Christie,  Hist,  of  the  German 
People  at  the  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  12  vols., 
London,  1896-1907;  Pastor  has  also  reedited  the 
whole  work,  and  has  supervised  the  publication  of 
a  series  of  monographs  in  defense  of  it  under  the 
title  Erldutcrungen  und  Ergdmungen  zu  Janseene 
Geachichte  des  deutschen  Volkes  (6  vols.,  Freiburg, 
1898-1908).  Janssen  replied  to  his  critics  in  hb 
An  meine  Kritiker  (Freibuig,  1882)  and  Bin  zweites 
Wort  an  meine  Kritiker  (1883). 
Bibuooraprt:    L.  Pastor.  Johannea  Janaaen,  18t9-01,  ein 

Lebenabild,    Freiburg.    1893;     F.    Meister.    Erinnerung  an 

Johann  Jansstn,  Frankfort,  1890. 

JANNSENS,     ERASMUS     (ERASMUS     JOHAN- 
NES):     Dutch   Unitarian    theologian;     b.    about 


1540;  d.  at  Caausenbuig  (220  m.  e^.e  of  Budapest) 
1596.  He  became  rector  of  the  oc^l^ge  at  Antwerp 
in  1576,  but  because  of  his  Sodnian  teaching  was 
compelled  by  William  of  Orange  to  resign  and  go 
into  exile.  He  became  rector  (rf  the  odl^  at  Em- 
den,  and  in  1579  he  went  to  Frankfort,  where  there 
seemed  prospects  of  larger  religious  liberty.  But 
his  Clara  demonatraHo  Antichristum  immediaie  post 
mortem  aposAolorum  coepisn  regnare  in  ecdeeia 
Chrieti  (n.p.,  1584)  caused  him  new  trouble,  and  he 
emigrated  to  Cracow  in  Poland.  A  disputation 
with  Faustus  Sodnus  Nov.  29-30, 1584,  led  to  Jans- 
sens'  De  unigemitfilii  Dei  exiatentia  (Cracow,  1595). 
A  little  later  Janssens  withdrew  his  opposition  to 
the  Unitarian  doctrine,  being  (^ered  the  pastorate 
of  the  Unitarian  church  at  Clausenburg,  in  the 
service  of  which  he  closed  his  life. 

His  system  of  theology  is  stated  in  his  AnttfAesis  doc- 

trina  Chrieti  el  AntickrieU  de  uno  vera  Deo  (n.p.,  1583; 

reprinted  with  refutation  by  J.  Zanchius,  Neustadt, 

1586).    He  was  author  also  of  Scriptum  quo  causae 

propter  quae  vita  atema  eontingat  compieditur  (1589), 

and  furnished  the  part  on  the  prophets  in  the  Latin 

Bible  of  Tremellius  and  Junius  (Frankfort,  1579). 

Bibuoorapht:     C  .   Sondius.    Bibliotheea  iuUitrimiariorum, 

passim.  Freistadt,  1684;    J.  N.  Paquot,  Mimoirea   pour 

aervir    h  VhiaL  liUirain  de  .  ,  .  Paya-Baa,  vit  32&-333, 

18  vols..  Louvain,  1763-70;   J.  C.  A.  Hoefer,  Nouv^U  bi- 

ographie  gintraU,  xxvi.  367,  Paris,  1861.  ; 

JANUARIUSySAINT:  The  patron  saint  of  Naples; 
b.,  according  to  tradition,  either  at  Naples  or  Bene- 
vento  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century;  mar- 
tyred at  Puteoli  Sept.  19  (according  to  other  ac- 
counts, Biay  1  or  2,  Oct.  19,  or  Dec.  16),  305. 
Within  a  century  after  his  death  his  relics  are  said 
to  have  been  translated  to  a  church  before  the 
gates  of  Naples,  whence  they  were  taken,  about 
820,  to  Benevento  (the  head  being  left  in  Naples), 
and  were  finally  interred  in  a  church  of  Benevento 
in  1129.  Since  1497  they  have  rested  in  the  Janu- 
arius  chapel  of  the  cathedral  of  Naples,  the  head 
and  two  glass  flasks  said  to  contain  his  blood  being 
in  the  (^pelladi  Tesoro  of  the  same  structure. 
The  famous  miracle  of  the  liquefaction  of  the 
blood  in  the  flasks  when  brought  near  the  head  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  first  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  is  abundantly  confirmed  since  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  as  by  Pius  II.  (Aeneas  Syl- 
vius), the  physician  Angelus  Cato  (1474),  the  Bol- 
landists  Henschen  and  Papebroch  (Biar.  10,  1661), 
and  the  Bollandist  Stilting  (Aug.  21,  1754);  cf.  the 
account  of  J.  P.  Peters,  in  American  Church  Maga- 
tine,  Aug.  or  Sept.,  1902.  It  occurs  three  times  a 
yeai^-on  the  first  Saturday  of  May,  in  the  evening, 
on  Sept.  19  and  Dec.  16,  between  9  and  10  a.m. 
"  According  as  the  liquefaction  is  rapid  or  slow  it 
is  considered  a  good  or  evil  omen  for  the  ensuing 
year."  (Baedeker.)  Other  miracles  are  also  re- 
lated as  occurring  in  the  nineteenth  century  in 
connection  with  this  phenomenon.  There  are  other 
less  important  saints  and  beatified  of  the  same  name. 
Bibuography:  The  early  Acta  and  TVontlolio,  with  ocym> 
ment.  are  in  ASB,  Sept..  vi.  762-894.  A  list  of  litan- 
tura  is  given.  Potthast,  Wegwaiaer,  p.  1385.  Conmilt: 
Kirwan*8  Romaniam  at  Home^  pp.  81HM,  New  York,  1852: 
J.  Ptoter.  La  Ugende  de  S.  Janvier,  liawmnne.  1884;  E. 
Oothein.  Die  Cuttwraniwiekluno  St^ttaHana,  pp.  112- 
142,  Bredao.  1886. 
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in.  CUriatiaiuty  in  Japan. 


till*  Country  and  People. 
n.  N'fttive  ReliiriotiA.  I, 

i  gbifito. 

ttsGhaimeter  U  IX 

Iti  Oboeimtion  by  Buddhum  (M). 

lu  BevfYBl  (I  Zh 

lU  Wriiincii  mad  Coanoscmy  ( f  4). 

Iti  Worship  attd  Seeta  (f  5). 
Zfiuddlhinn. 

Ill  Ket«bli»hiiient  in  J&p&jn  (J  I), 

Ite    Doaunanoe,   Declijie,    »nd    Re- 
Qovtaty  (f  2). 

Eiiddhis»SecU(f  3). 

Modem  Doctrinel  Bft«»  (f  4). 


L  The  Country  and  People:  [Japan,  called  by  lie 
own  people  Nlhon  or  Nippon,  consists  of  a  chiiin  of 
nearly  4,000  ijilauds,  of  which  about  500  are  in* 
habited,  in  the  western  Pacific,  reaching  from 
Formosa  to  the  Kurile  Isles,  or  from  22''  to  5l~ 
north  latitude,  a  distance  of  about  2,400  milew, 
and  lying  generally  in  direction  n,e.  to  h.w,  off  the 
eastern  coast  of  Ai*ia.  Its  climate,  consequently, 
ranges  from  the  subtropical  to  the  subarctic. 
Ita  ©entral  portion  k  the  most  important,  consisting 
0t  the   four  great   islands   (named   from   north  to 

lUtbj,  Yezo,  Honshin,  Shikoku,  and  Kiushiu.  Itf* 
ilory,  including  Formosa,  has  an  area  of  162,154 
miles  with  a  deeply  indented  coast  hne 
rly  20,000  miles  in  length,  favorably  conditioned 
therefore  for  commerce  by  water.  It  ia  a  country  of 
high  mountain  ranges,  deep  valleys,  few  plains, 
no  great  rtvcrs,  many  volcanoeB,  and  frequent 
earthquakes,  few  of  which  are  se\'ere.    Its  popula 
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are  found  in  the  worship  of  the  forces  of  nature. 
Phallic  ism  was  once  common,  but  in  recent  times 
the  government  has  cause<l  most  of  the  symbok  to 
be  removed  from  pubUc  view,  Shinto  combines 
religious  and-  n on- religious  elements,  the  former 
being  sotnetimes  so  oversluulowed  by  the  latter  as 
to  be  hardly  tliscernible.  In  its  present  form  it 
has  no  system  of  flogmaj»t  no  prescribed  code  of 
morals,  and  no  sacred  writings  unless  a  few  semi- 
historical  books  an<J  nome  forms  of  addresses  to  the 
kami  can  be  considered  such. 

Buddhism  came  to  Japan  in  BB2  a,o.,  and  in  the 

ninth  century  it  taught  that  the  kfimi  were  avotars 

(reincarnations)    of    Buddhist    saints. 

2.  It*  Ob-   Buddhism  proved  the  stronger  religious 

•ouration  element  in  this  combination,  and  most 

by         of  the  prominent  Shinto  shrines,  with 

Buddhism,  the  exception  of  those  at  Ise  and  Izumo, 

were  served  by  Buddhist  priesta,  who 


tioci^  sUghtly  under  50,000,000,  Is  of  varied  stock,   j   introduced  the  images,  incense,  and  elaborate  ritual 

the  mult  of  the  fusbn  of  several  migrationa  pos-      -'  *^  ■ ^^        »*  i-  .i 

sflhly  of  Ifongol  stock  with  the  original  inhabitants. 
The  Ainu,  found  only  in  the  northern  parts,  seem 
to  represent  the  aborigines.  The  Formosans  betray 
a  strong  Malay  infusion.  The  principal  industries 
are  agrieultune  and  the  fisheries,  though  the  devel- 
opment of  mining  and  manufactures  during  the 
lasl  quarter  century  has  been  enonnous.  lU  gov- 
erament,  since  1889,  is  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
with  two  houses  of  parliament,  the  lower  entirely 
elective  by  the  people,  the  upper  partly  elective 
and  fiartly  appointive,] 

n*  native  Religions. — 1.  Shinto:  This  indigenous 
cult  of  Japan  combines  nature  worship,  hero  wor- 
ship, and  reverence  for  anceMtors.     At 
1.  Ita       times  its  most  distinguishing  character- 
Cfaaraet^r.  Lstie  has  been  reverence  for  the  im- 
perial family,  and  the  present  tendency 
to  emphasuse  this  feature;    nevertheless  through 
periods  of  Japanese  history  the  emperors  were 
forgotten  by  the  mass  of  the  peopkv  and  the 
eZlreiiK^  honor  shown  at  the  present  day  is  largely 
a  growth  of  the  last  forty  years.    The  name  Shinto 
ts  the  Chinese  e«-pnvalent  of  the  Japanese  Kami  no 
wddit\  '*  Way  of  tlie  Superior  B^^ings/*  the  word 
(Chinese  shin),  although  employed  by  Chris- 
as  the  name  for  God,  being  used  of  super- 
beings — whether    good     or    evil — of    the 
apirila  of  departed  lieroes,  and  even  of  extraordi- 
tmrf  natural  objects.     The  number  of  these  beings 
is  mid  to  be  800  myriads.     The  beginnings  of  the 
tFp$Um  are  lost  in  antic] uity;  but  it«  oldest  elements 


of  their  worship.  Many  of  the  smaller  slirines  re* 
mained  unchanged  ^  and  there  was  nothing  in  either 
Shinto  or  Buddhism  that  made  it  seem  inconsistent 
for  the  people  to  observe  the  ritea  of  both.  While 
every  locality  Imd  its  Shinto  shrine  where  some 
hero  or  other  Bujjerior  being  was  honored  as  the 
patron  saint  of  the  community,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  people  were  at  the  same  time  Buddhistjs  and 
Shuitoists.  There  was,  however,  one  marked  dis- 
tinction in  their  conceptions  of  the  two  systems. 
The  chief  concern  of  Shinto  was  with  the  present 
world,  while  Buddhism  busied  itself  more  with 
wliat  came  after  death.  The  erection  of  buildings 
anil  the  corainencement  of  public  works  were  pre- 
cedes! by  Shinto  rites,  and  infanta  were  taken  to 
the  village  shrine  for  consecration  to  the  local  deity; 
but  funerals  and  memorial  services  for  the  dead 
were  conducted  by  Buddhist  priests.  Hence  grai^e- 
yards  were  contiguous  to  Buddhist  temples,  while 
Shintoism  avoided  the  pollution  associates!  with 
death.  In  the  rare  cases  where  Shinto  funerals 
were  held,  there  were  usually  additional  Buddhist 
rites. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  a  movement  b^an 
for  the  revival  of  ancient  Shinto,  largely  political 

in  ita  motives.    It  was  chiefly  eonduo- 

8.  Its       ted  by  scholars  who  investigated  old 

Be^^al.    records  and  embodied   the   results   in 

books  that  advocated  a  return  to 
ancient  ideas  of  government  and  ritual.  Their 
writings,  though  reaching  only  a  small  section  of 
people,    had    an    important    influence    in    bringing 
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about  the  overthrow  of  the  shogunate  in  1868  and 
the  restoration  of  imperial  power.  In  connection 
with  that  great  change  the  ancient  department  of 
Shinto  rites  was  reestablished.  Buddhist  orna- 
ments and  ritual  were  banished  from  the  ancient 
shrines,  a  grant  equal  to  about  1300,000  a  year 
was  made  for  their  maintenance,  and  preachers 
were  sent  out  to  instruct  the  people  in  tbe  ancient 
beliefs.  This  movement  was  shortlived.  The  de- 
partment of  Shinto  rites  was  degraded  until  it 
became  a  subbureau  of  the  home  department,  the 
Buddhists  recovered  many  shrines,  and  in  most 
respects  people  returned  to  their  former  ways.  In 
1899  the  officials  of  the  most  honored  Shinto  shrine, 
that  of  Dai  Jingu  in  Ise,  obtained  the  government's 
consent  to  their  request  that  they  no  longer  be 
considered  as  forming  a  religious  body,  but  as  an 
association  for  performing  rites  in  honor  of  the 
imperial  ancestors  and  for  conducting  patriotic 
ceremonies.  The  tendency  of  recent  years  has 
~  been  to  consider  Shinto  itself  a  system  for  fostering 
patriotism  and  loyalty.  This  makes  it  possible, 
without  violation  of  the  freedom  of  conscience 
guaranteed  by  the  national  constitution,  to  claim 
that  every  Japanese  ought  to  support  it  and  take 
part  in  its  ceremonies.  While,  however,  the  shrines 
are  not  considered  religious  buildings,  there  are 
frequently  connected  with  them  voluntary  associa- 
tions of  a  religious  character  called  ky6kwai,  the 
name  used  by  Christians  to  designate  a  church. 
The  chief  authority  for  the  cosmogony  and  myth- 
ology of  Shinto  is  the  Kojiki  C'  Records  of  Ancient 

Matters  "),  a  compilation  of  legends 

4.  Its  Wrl-  that  was  completed  in  712  a.d.    The 

tinffsand   Nihongi    ("Chronicles    of    Japan ")» 

Ckmmoffony.  though  compiled  only  eight  years  later, 

is  much  more  affected  by  Chinese  ideas. 
Tlie  Yengiahiki  describes  the  ritual  as  practised  in 
the  Yengi  era  (901-923)  and  includes  prayers  that 
had  come  down  from  more  ancient  times.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Kojikiy  after  heaven  and  earth  were 
separated  from  the  original  chaos,  three  kami 
came  into  existence  on  the  Heavenly  Plain  and 
afterward  passed  away.  They  were  succeeded  by 
others  until  finally  there  came  two  named  Izanagi 
("  Male  who  Invites ")  and  Izanami  ("  Female 
who  Invites  ")•  Standing  on  the  bridge  of  Heaven, 
these  two  thrust  a  spear  into  the  liquid  mass  below 
them,  and  as  they  drew  it  back,  the  falling  drops 
became  an  island,  to  which  they  descended.  They 
there  gave  birth  to  the  other  islands  of  Japan  and 
afterward  to  a  number  of  gods  and  goddesses.  The 
birth  of  the  Fire-god  caused  the  death  of  Izanami, 
Izanagi  visited  her  in  the  underworld,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  bringing  her  back  to  earth.  After  his 
return,  as  he  purified  himself  from  the  pollution 
he  had  incurred,  new  deities  were  produced  from 
each  article  of  clothing  and  from  different  parts  of 
his  body.  The  most  important  of  these  was  Ama- 
terasu-0-Mi-Kami,  the  Sun-goddess,  who,  after  a 
quarrel  with  one  of  her  brothers,  withdrew  into  a 
cave,  leaving  the  earth  in  darkness.  The  800  myriad 
deities  lured  her  forth  by  offerings,  dances,  songs, 
and  the  exhibition  of  a  mirror  in  which  she  seemed 
to  see  another  being  as  splendid  as  herself.  One  of 
her  descendants  was  Jimmu  Tenndi  the  first  em- 


peror of  Japan,  whoee  ascension  to  the  throne  is 
said  to  have  occurred  660  b.c. 

A  Shinto  shrine  in  its  purest  form  is  of  very 

simple  architecture,  being  constructed  of  unpainted 

wood  and  thatched  with  bark  or  thin 

6.  Its  Wor-  shingles.     Before  it  is  a  tarii  or  de- 

■hlpand  tached  portal.  There  is  no  visible 
Sects,  object  of  worship,  but  hidden  within 
the  sanctuary  is  something  in  which  the 
spirit  of  the  kami  is  supposed  to  reside.  At  the 
shrine  in  Ise  there  is  a  mirror  said  to  have  been 
bestowed  by  the  Sun-goddess  on  her  grandson  when 
she  sent  hhn  to  subdue  the  land.  Shrines  where 
mirrors  are  exposed  to  view  and  those  with  tiled 
roofs  or  painted  wood  show  the  influence  of  Bud- 
dhism. Services  consist  chiefly  of  the  recital  of  ancient 
prayers,  the  offering  of  artides  of  food,  and  dancing  < 
by  priestesses.  Ise  and  other  prominent  shrines 
are  visited  by  large  numbers  of  pilgrims,  who  carry 
home  charms  to  be  placed  in  their  household  shrines. 
Shinto  lays  stress  on  ceremonial  purity.  There  is 
no  formulated  system  of  ethics,  such  being  thought 
necessary  only  for  the  immoral  people  of  other 
lands,  while  in  Japan  each  person's  heart  teaches 
him  what  he  ought  to  do.  A  number  of  popular 
sects  have  more  of  the  religious  element  than  has 
the  Shintoism  thus  far  described.  The  Eurozumi, 
Tenrikyd,  and  Renmionky6  sects  are  the  best 
known.  Springing  up  in  the  last  century,  they 
combine  Shinto,  Buddihist,  and  Confucian  elements. 
Most  of  these  sects  make  much  of  curing  disease 
through  faith  or  by  incantations,  and  at  times  have 
gained  large  numbers  of  adherents. 

8.  Buddhism:    Buddhism   was  introduced   into 

Japan  in  552  a.d.  when  the  king  of  Eudara,  a 

Eorean  state,  sent  to  the  mikado  a 

1.  ItsSa-  golden  image,  some  sutras,  and  other 
tablishment  religious  objects.    A  temple  was  built 

in  Japan,  and  put  under  the  care  of  the  prime 
minister.  An  epidemic  that  soon  after 
broke  out  was  attributed  to  the  anger  of  the  gods 
at  the  introduction  of  the  foreign  religion,  and  the 
temple  was  overthrown;  but  it  is  averred  that  all 
attempts  to  destroy  the  image  proved  vain,  so  that 
it  is  in  existence  at  the  present  day,  there  being, 
however,  two  temples,  each  of  which  claims  to 
possess  it.  Priests  and  nuns,  with  images  and 
books,  were  soon  after  sent  from  Korea.  Though 
Buddhism  found  much  favor  at  court,  there  was  a 
strong  party  that  opposed  the  supplanting  of 
Shinto  by  the  foreign  system,  but  an  appeal  to  arms 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Shintoists.  The  new 
religion  made  a  great  gain  when  a  Korean  priest 
claimed  to  recognize  in  the  mikado's  infant  son  the 
reincarnation  of  a  famous  priest  of  China  and  ob- 
tained permission  to  superintend  the  boy's  educa- 
tion. The  prince,  best  known  by  his  posthumous 
name,  Shdtoku  Taishi  (572-621),  afterward  became 
regent  and  was  an  earnest  defender  of  Buddhism. 
An  imperial  edict  in  621  made  it  the  established 
religion  of  the  country.  There  were  at  that  time 
forty-six  temples  with  1,385  priests  and  nims. 
Many  of  these  had  come  from  Korea  and  China, 
countries  which  had  contributed  to  Japan  their 
literature,  arts,  and  sciences  through  the  teachers 
of  Buddhism.    Appreciation  of  the  new  civilization 
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fflade  progressive  people  more  ready  to  listen  to 
^  religious  doctrines  of  its  representatives. 

Acceptance  of  the  doctrine  that  the  ruler  of  & 
'''^tion  gained  great  merit  by  abdicating  and  becom- 
ing a  monk  vastly  increased  the  in- 
fluence of  the  moDaateries,  which  thus 
became  allied  with  the  imperial  family. 
The  new  faith  spread  from  the  upper 
to  the  lower  claases.    Its  progress  was 
more  easy  because  it  did  not  demand 
the  abandonment  of  old  beliefs  and  forms  of  wor- 
ship.     As  in  other  countries,   Buddhism  could  ac- 
oomifiodate  itself  t^o   the   religious   ideas  of   those 
whom  it  desired  to  win.    At  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth   oentary  the  priest  Kukai  (better  known  by 
his  posthumous  title,  Kobd  Daishi)  formulated  the 
doctrine  that  the   Shinto  deities  were   avaiara   of 
Buddhist  aaintSf  while  the  classic  cation  of  many 
fieilied   heroes  as  gongerif  temporary  manifestations 
of    Buddha,  simplified  the  problem  and  provided 
for  the  apotheosis  of  futureemperorsand  great  men, 
Most  of  the  Shinto  shrines  soon  lost  their  former 
s^implicity,  images  and  decorations  of  various  kinds 
toeing  introduced  into  them ^  while  the  forms  of  wor- 
ship combined  Shinto  and  Buddhist  elements  in  pro- 
portions that  differed  with  time  and  locality.    Bud- 
tihism  became  the  chief  religious  force  in  Japan  and 
gradually  attained  to  great  poHtical  infiuence  and 
«ven  military  power.     In  the  Middle  Ages  some  of 
^he  monasteries  were  strong  fortresses,  the  monks  of 
'which  took  an  active  part  in  war  with  rival  sects  or 
political  enemies.    In  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century    these   fortresses   were  destroyed    by   the 
military   leaders,  Nobunaga  and  Hideyoshi,  while 
the  power  of  Buddhism  was  further  weakened  by 
the  sucoeas  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missions.    Under 
the  Tokugawa  shoguns  (1603-1867)  it  was  restored 
to  favor.    The  advent  of  Christian  missions  has  done 
much   to   arouse   the   Buddhist   priests    from   the 
lethargy  into  which  they  had  fallen.    Some  of  the 
sects  imitate  Christian  methods,  establishing  schools 
for  boys  and  girls,  yoimg  men's  associations,  wo- 
iSmn^A  societies,  and  charitable  institutions,  while 
ay  Buddhist  journals  are  published.     Preachers 
'Itore  been  sent  to  Korea,  China,  Hawaii,  and  Cali- 
fornia, primarily  for  the  sake  of  Japanese  colonists, 
but  altfO  with  the  hope  of  gaining  converts. 
Japanese  Buddhi^  is  divided  into  many  sects. 
of  these  were  brought   from  China,   while 
others  originated  in  Japan  itself*  Those 
[9,  BaddMat  now  in  existence,   with  the  dates  of 
8eota.       their   establishment,    are    as    follows; 
Tendai  (three  subsects),  805;  Shingon 
(two  sQhBMts),  806;   Yuzu  Nembutsu,  1127;  Jodo 
Jthret'    «nb«ect«),    1174;     Rinjtai    (nine    subsects), 
1158;  Shin,  also  called  Monto  or  Ikko  (ten  subsects), 
11224;   Soto,  1227;    Nichiren  or  Hokke  (seven  sub- 
|»ct*),  1253;    Ji,  1276;    Obaku,  1650.    The  Rinxai, 
and  Obaku  sects  are  oEfahoots  from  the  old 
j^MCt,  by  whose  name  they  are  sometimes  called. 
f  word  xen  signifies  "  contemplation,"  the  earnest 
weT9  of  this  system  giving  much  time  to  medita- 
Of  mther  to  an  attempt  to  induce  a  sort  of 
pootic  condition  in   which  there  is  a  complete 
of  thought.     The  Zen  sects  together  with 
'  Tmdfti  And  Shingou  are  sometimes  called  the 


learned  sects,  as  they  have  attached  much  im- 
portance to  the  study  of  the  Sanscrit  texts.  The 
sects  having  the  most  influence  with  the  people  at 
the  present  time  are  the  Jodo,  Shin,  and  Nichiren. 
The  name  of  the  first  signifies  "  Pure  Land."  It 
teaches  that  Amida  (Amitabha),  the  object  of  it.s 
worship,  made  a  series  of  vows  to  the  effect  that  on 
attaining  the  state  of  a  Buddha  he  would  create 
a  paradise  into  which  those  who  had  faith  in  him 
should  enter  after  death.  This  faith  is  chiefly 
shown  by  use  of  the  formula  Namu  Amida  Buisu 
("  Hail,  Amida  Buddhal  ").  The  Shin  sect  sprang 
from  the  Jodo,  which  it  rebukes  for  seeking  salva- 
tion through  **  self-effort  depending  on  the  merits 
of  another,"  while  it  teaches  reliance  upon  Amida's 
merit  alone.  This  belief  in  salvation  by  faith,  the 
rejection  of  penance^  fasting,  and  other  forms  of 
asceticism,  together  with  the  fact  that  it  permits 
its  priests  to  marry,  has  caused  the  Shin  sect  to  be 
called  the  Frotefitantism  of  Japanese  Buddhism. 
The  Nichiren  sect  highly  esteems  charms,  amulets, 
and  pilgrimages.  It^  temples  are  gorgeous  and  the 
services  noisy,  and  its  priests  are  considered  expert 
in  exorcising  demons,  Delightiiig  in  controversy, 
the  priesta  attack  the  doctrines  of  other  seeiSf 
while  these  declare  that  the  Nichiren  sect  ought 
not  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  Buddhism. 
The  Yuzu  Nembutsu  and  the  Ji  sects  have  but  a 
small  foU  owing. 

Though  three  extinct  sects  belonged  to  the  Hin- 
aijana  (**  Smaller  Vehicle "),  Japanese  Buddhism 
of  to»day  belongs  to  the  Mahay  ana 
4»  Modem  (**  Greater  Vehicle").  The  differences 
Doctrinal  that  divide  the  sects  turn  upon  ab- 
Baaia.  at  ruse  metaphysical  and  technical 
points,  and  often  depend  upon  the 
sutras  that  are  held  in  chief  honor,  here  being  one 
point  in  which  the  divisions  of  BuddhiBm  differ 
from  those  of  Christianity  with  its  one  Bible.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  further  that,  as  very  few  of 
these  books  have  been  translated  into  Japanese, 
they  are  read  only  by  the  priests.  The  common 
people  liave  but  slight  knowledge  of  Buddhist  doc- 
trines. Simply  following  the  religious  customs  that 
have  been  handetl  down  in  their  families  for  genera^ 
tions,  they  know  little  about  the  meaning  of  the 
rites  or  the  nature  of  the  beings  that  they  worship. 
T!ie  beliefs  of  the  younger  priests  are  being  greatly 
influenced  by  Western  ideas.  One  resulting  move- 
ment has  taken  the  name  "  New  Buddhism."  It 
is  an  attempt  to  bring  Buddhist  doctrines,  or 
rather  nomenclature,  into  harmony  i^nth  modem 
thought.  The  doctrines  are  so  explained  as  to  bear 
little  resemblance  to  what  was  formerly  taught; 
and  there  is  an  attempt  to  replace  the  pessimism 
of  Buddhism  by  a  more  hopeful  philosophy.  No 
formulated  system  has  yet  been  constructed,  as 
the  leaders  differ  greatly  among  themselves;  some 
being  atheistic^  some  pantheistic,  while  others 
assert  that  they  believe  in  a  personal  God. 

m.  Christianity  in  Japan* — I.  Boman  Gatbolio 
Mlaalona:  The  Portuguese,  who  had  previously  vis- 
ited the  Liukiu  Islands,  reached  Japan  proper  about 
1542.  Six  years  later  one  of  their  ships  brought  a 
young  Japanese  named  Yajiro  (the  Paul  Anjiro  of 
the  Jesuit  accounts)  to  Malacca^  where  he  met  St. 
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Francis  Xavier.    He  was  sent  to  the  Jesuit  college 

in  Qoa,  and  there,  with  his  servant  and  another 

Japanese,  was  soon    afterward   bap- 

1.  Intro-    tized.     In   response   to   Yajiro's  en- 

daotfon     treaties  that  missionaries  be  sent  to 

h  wm?!^*  ^  people,  Xavier,  with  Fathers  Cosmo 

****    *  and  Torres  and  Brother  Juan  Feman- 


St.  Francis 
XaTior. 


dez,  accompanied  the  three  Japanese 
back  to  their  own  land,  reaching  Kagoshima  Aug.  15, 
1549.  There  they  met  a  favorable  reception,  the 
daimio  (feudal  lord)  of  that  region  authorising 
them  to  teach  their  religion  and  permitting  his 
subjects  to  become  Christians.  With  Yajiro's  help 
Xavier  prepared  a  summary  of  Christian  doctrine 
in  Japanese,  which  he  wrote  out  in  Roman  letters, 
and  since  he  never  learned  much  of  the  language 
of  the  country,  his  direct  evangelistic  work  while 
in  Japan  consisted  chiefly  in  reading  this  book  upon 
the  streets  to  those  who  were  drawn  by  curiosity 
to  see  and  hear  the  foreigner.  About  100  persons 
had  been  baptized  in  Kagoshima  when  the  Buddhist 
priests  stirred  up  the  daimio  to  order  that  no  more 
of  his  people  should  become  Christians  under  pen- 
alty of  death.  After  having  been  in  Kagoshima 
a  little  more  than  a  year,  the  missionaries  went  to 
Hirado,  where  Xavier  says  that  "  in  a  few  days 
about  100  persons  became  Christians."  He  and 
Fernandez  then  pushed  on  to  Kyoto,  the  capital, 
where  it  was  their  hope  to  convert  the  rulers  of 
the  land.  That  city  was  so  convulsed  by  civil 
strife  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  hearing. 
They  therefore  returned  to  Yamaguchi,  where  they 
had  spent  a  few  days  on  their  way  to  Kyoto,  and 
where  ere  long  a  number  of  converts  were  secured. 

In  all,  Xavier  spent  only  twenty-seven  months  in 

Japan  before  returning  to  India.    Though  he  led 

the  way  and  inspired  others,  the  real 

8.  Oondl-    ^Q,.jj  ^^^  jQjjg  Yyy  Torres  and  Fer- 

T^*J?T^'' nandez,  who  spent  the  remainder  of 
t<ft«fty, "  ^^^"'  ^^^^  ^  Japan,  and  by  those  who 
afterward  joined  the  mission.  Many 
circumstances  favored  their  success.  The  Japanese 
were  to  a  remarkable  degree  ready  to  listen  to  new 
doctrines.  Shintoism  had  little  religious  influence; 
Buddhism  was  powerful,  but  its  leaders  were  taking 
an  active  part  in  political  and  military  affairs,  and 
for  this  reason  many  of  the  daimios  were  ready  to 
favor  a  movement  that  seemed  likely  to  weaken  the 
power  of  the  arrogant  priesthood.  Some  of  the 
feudal  lords  were  also  desirous  of  attracting  foreign 
commerce.  The  country  had  long  been  vexed  by 
internal  strife;  and  Nobunaga,  the  military  leader 
who,  by  gaining  control  of  the  central  provinces, 
began  the  work  that  finally  resulted  in  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  country,  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  the 
Buddhists  and  openly  favored  the  missionaries. 
Among  the  early  converts  were  several  feudal  lords 
and  other  men  of  high  rank.  Some  of  these  con- 
fiscated the  Buddhist  temples,  destroyed  the 
images,  and  compelled  their  subjects  to  be  baptized. 
Christianity  soon  gained  a  strong  foothold  in 
Kiushiu  and  in  the  region  of  Kyoto.  Churches, 
monasteries,  and  schools  were  built,  and  many 
books  of  instruction  or  devotion  were  published. 
In  1583  the  Christian  lords  of  Kiushiu  sent  four 
young  men  on  an  embassy  to  the  pope.     In  1581 


the  Christians  numbered  about  150,000,  and  prob 
ably  the  highest  number  ever  attained  was  300,00( 
in  1596. 

Hideyoehi,   who,  soon  after  Nobunaga's  death 

(1582),  gained  control  of  political  affairs,  seemed 

at  first  inclined  to  favor  the  Christians 

8.  Begin-   gome  of  whom  were  among  his  leading 

Sr?^?j^  oflScers.  In  1587,  however,  he  suddenlj 
^^^^  '  sent  into  exile  Takajrama  Ukon  (Ux 
Justo  Ucondono  of  the  Jesuit  histo- 
rians), the  most  prominent  of  the  Christians,  and 
ordered  all  the  missionaries  to  leave  the  country 
within  twenty  days.  The  chief  reasons  given  bj 
Roman  Catholic  historians  for  this  action  are  the 
scandalous  lives  of  the  Portuguese  merchants,  thai 
Hideyoehi  was  angered  at  Christian  maidens  whc 
would  not  yield  to  his  lust  and  that  the  refusal  ol 
a  Portuguese  captain  to  bring  into  harbor  a  largi 
ship  that  he  wished  to  examine  aroused  suspidons. 
Japanese  accounts  say  that  from  the  first  he  had 
considered  Christianity  dangerous  to  the  state  and 
had  only  been  waiting  a  favorable  opportunity  foi 
attacking  it,  and  also  that  the  arrogant  demeanoi 
of  the  missionaries  enraged  him.  Murdoch  suggesU 
that  Hideyoshi  probably  had  no  desire  to  extirpate 
Christianity,  but  only  to  reduce  it  to  the  positior 
of  a  serviceable  tool.  However  this  may  be,  he 
postponed  the  time  of  the  missionaries'  departure 
for  six  months,  and  even  then  did  not  insist  upon  thf 
enforcement  of  the  decrees,  though  he  pretended 
to  be  angry  at  the  failure  to  carry  them  into  effect 
The  missionaries  worked  in  a  less  public  noannei 
than  formerly,  but  there  continued  to  be  man} 
baptisms. 

Papal  bulls  by  Gregory  XIII.,  Jan.  28,  1585,  con- 
firmed by  Clement  III.,  1600,  had  decreed  that  none 
but  Jesuits  should  go  as  missionarief 

4.  DiM«n-  to  Japan;  and  Philip  II.,  ruler  of  Spaii 
^^^*  and  Portugal,  had  given  the  merchant! 
Bon^n     °^  ^^®  latter  country  a  monopoly  ol 

Catholios.  ^rad^  ^^^  Japan.  The  Spanish  colo- 
nists in  the  Philippines  and  the  different 
religious  orders  that  had  established  themselvec 
there  were  very  restive  under  these  restrictions,  and 
finally  broke  them.  Franciscan  monks,  coming  at 
envoys  from  the  governor  of  the  Philippines,  were 
allowed  by  Hideyoshi  to  reside  in  Kyoto  on  con- 
dition that  they  would  not  attempt  to  teach  thei] 
religion.  Soon,  however,  they  were  engaged  ii 
the  open  propagation  of  Christianity.  Bitter  feeling 
arose  between  the  two  orders,  and  also  between 
the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  merchants  who  allied 
themselves  respectively  with  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Franciscans.  In  1595  the  pilot  of  a  Spanish  ship 
i^vTecked  on  the  coast  of  Japan  was  pointing  out  on 
a  map  the  wide  possessions  of  his  king.  When  asked 
how  so  many  lands  in  different  parts  of  the  eartli 
had  been  brought  \mder  one  sway,  he  replied:  "  The 
king  first  sends  out  teachers  of  religion.  After  the; 
have  gained  the  hearts  of  a  sufficient  nimiber  d 
persons,  soldiers  are  sent  to  \mite  with  these  con- 
verts in  subduing  the  desired  territory."  Thia 
speech  was  reported  to  Hideyoshi,  who  had  always 
suspected  that  the  missionaries  had  political  ends 
in  \new.  Thinking  it  time  to  give  them  another 
warning,  he  ordered  arrests  to  be  made,  and  six 
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FiBCkeiieaii  mksiotiaries  and  twenty  Japanese  Chris- 
ikoi  were  takeo  to  Nagasaki  and  crucified.  A 
new  edict  forbade  any  of  the  daimios  to  become 
ChnsUans,  and  ordered  all  tnissionaries  to  leave  the 
couDtry.  By  dressing  Portuguese  mercliants  in  cler- 
ieU  robes  and  sending  tbem  on  board  a  ship,  tbe 
Jflnuto  pretended  to  be  ol>eying  the  command,  and 
tbuii  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  were  able  to  remain 
eoDonled  in  Japan. 

Hideyosbi  died  in  159^8.    The  miaaionariea  came 

(Hit  from  their  hiding-plaoea  and   were  peenforced 

by  new  arrivals.     Unfortunately  their 

1  FiTMon-  work  was  weakened  by  dissensions  i>e- 

OoBlTxider  tween  the   orders.    Augustinians   and 

^•y»«tt*  Dominicana,  aa  well  as  Franciscans, 
disregarded  the  papal  prohibitions  and 
tame  to  Japan  from  the  Philippines.  After  a  pericKl 
of  dyH  strife,  leyasu,  the  founder  of  the  Tokugawa 
Kneofaboguns,  gained  control  of  the  coynt^>^  Hm 
^tm  forcfHumeroe  led  him  to  adopt  a  kindly  poUcy 

I  toward  the  miaBionaries;  but  some  of  the  Chris* 
l«ns  were  active  supporters  of  his  enemies,  and 
Uiey  were  alao  accused  of  plots  with  foreign  rulers 
to  effect  his  overthrow.  Indeed^  in  all  tliis  history 
Df  Eooian  CathoUcism  in  Japan,  the  chief  cause  of 
Iffcttl  opposition  was  the  suspicion  that  ila  teachers 
^^  agents  of  the  European  nations  that  wished 
^  g&io  pofiaesaion  of  Japan.  In  1614  leyasu  or- 
densd  tie  expukion  of  the  missionaries  and  the 
'^Ppne88ion  of  Christianity^  and  the  flames  of  per- 
*<^ticm  broke  out.  Not  only  misaionaries,  but 
^*»iy  Japanese  Christians  were  deported,  and  hor- 
^^  tortures  were  invented  to  secure  recantation. 
Although  multitudes  apostatized,  there  were  many 
Ihat  stood  firm.  Men,  women,  and  even  httle 
*™ireti  were  belieaded,  burned  at  the  stake,  or 
•'deified.  Many  miasionanes  also  suffered,  for  they 
™*J  endeavored  to  remain  in  the  country,  and  even 
*«Q*e  who  had  been  once  expelle<i  returned  under 
**Kong  disguises  to  face  almost  certain  martyrdom. 
^*^r  leyaau's  death  (1616)  the  persecution  was 
•**tinued  by  his  son,  Htdetada.  The  final  blow 
■•Oe  in  the  suppression  (1638)  of  a  rebellion  raised 
jv  the  peasants  living  in  Shimabam  and  Amakusa. 
Tho^l)  largely  a  revolt  against  the  oppreasion  of 
wir  daimioes,  the  leaders  were  Christians,  and  they 
^^^Sht  under  banners  inscribed  with  the  namet^  of 
^^■Ua,  of  Biary,  and  also  of  St,  James,  the  patron 
^^■it  of  Spain.  The  rebels  seized  an  old  castle, 
™cte  they  defended  themselves  so  bravely  that 
^Ijy  were  put  down  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
"«*«ffl  dually  defeated,  all  of  them  were  put  to  death. 
J*>*  Isws  s^nst  Christianity  were  thereafter  en- 
"*^oed  ftill  more  strictly »  and  the  country  was  closed 
*^_  ^  foretgners  except  the  Dutch,  who  were  p>er- 
"^iVted  imder  restrictions  to  have  a  trading-post  in 

>li%BSAki. 

^or  more  than  two  centuries  Japan  refusecl  to 
•^^Vt  interoourse  with  foreign  nations.  The  Chris- 
-  tians  were  deprived  of  all  the  sacra- 

■^™*^  ^  ments  except  baptism.    In  every  town 
ef  Chrf^^  was  posted  a  notice  saying  '"  The  evil 
tUaitv      *^^  called  Christian  is  strictly  prohib- 
ited/' and  offering  rewards   for   infor- 
**tioo  against  believers.     Every  householder  was 
Quired  to  procure  annually  from  the  Buddhist 


priests  a  certificate  that  no  member  of  his  family 
was  a  Cliristiiin.  In  many  parts  of  the  land  all  were 
compelled  to  trample  on  a  cross  or  on  a  copptT 
plate  that  bore  a  representation  of  the  crucified 
Jesua.  The  publication  of  bonks  containing  refer- 
ences to  Cliristianity  was  prohibited.  The  Dutch 
ships  thai  came  to  Nagasaki  were  closely  searched 
for  priests  and  Christian  books.  Nevertheless  Chris- 
tianity was  not  oompletely  extirpated,  but  was 
carefully  handed  down  from  parent  to  child.  Sacred 
images  were  hidden  in  what  had  the  appearance  of 
Buddhist  shrines,  lay  baptism  was  practised^  in 
some  villages  nearly  all  the  inliabitants  were  be- 
lievers, and  had  their  catechlsts  and  baptizers. 
Ways  were  devised  for  evading  the  testa  usetl  for 
the  detection  of  believers.  In  some  places  where 
the  officials  were  themselves  Christians  the  plate 
on  wiiich  the  pt^opie  trampled  was  engraved  with 
Buddhist  symbols.  Elsewhere  the  believers,  after 
stepping  upon  the  crass,  would  wash  Iheir  feet  antl 
drink  the  water  while  returning  thanks  that  they 
had  been  permitted  to  touch  the  sacred  symbol. 
But  from  time  to  time  C^hris tians  were  disco vereil 
by  the  officials  and  punished. 

The  missionaries  made  some  attempts  to  return. 

In  1642  five  Jesuits  entered  the  country  and  were 

put  to  death;    they  were  foUoTved  a 

7*  Beuswsd  year  later  by  five  others,  who  were  im- 

MlBBioiia.ry  prisoned  until  their  death;   as  was  ako 

Efflbrts.  the  case  with  Sidotti,  an  Italian  priest 
who,  in  1709,  had  himself  set  ashore 
on  the  coast  of  Japan.  In  1844  a  French  w^ar  vessel 
left  under  the  name  of  official  interpreters  a  mission- 
ary and  a  Chinese  evangelist  in  Liuchiu,  which  was 
a  dependency  of  Japan.  It  was  thought  that  they 
might  there  learn  the  Japanese  language,  do  mission- 
ary work  among  the  people ^  and  be  preparing  for  the 
opening  of  the  Japanese  group  itself.  They  and 
others  who  succeeded  them  were  so  closely  watched 
that  they  were  able  to  have  but  little  intercourse 
with  the  inhabitantjs,  Protestants  were  also  seeking 
entrance  to  Japan.  In  1837  the  ship  Morrmm 
attempted  to  restore  some  shipwrecked  Japanese 
to  their  country.  In  addition  to  this  philanthropic 
motivCt  there  was  a  hope  that  the  expedition  might 
help  to  of>en  the  land  to  trade  and  the  Gospel. 
Three  missionaries  from  China  accompanied  it. 
The  waifs  were  not  allowed  to  land^  and  the  Morrison 
was  fired  upon,  so  that  it  had  to  return  without 
having  accomplished  anything.  A  nimiber  of 
British  officers  organixed  the  Loochoo  Naval  Mis- 
sion, and  in  1845  sent  Dr.  Bettelheim,  a  medical 
missionary,  to  the  Liuchtu  Islands.  Though  sub- 
jected to  the  most  annojong  surveillance  and  op- 
position, he  baptized  a  few  persons.  He  also  pre- 
pared Japanese  translations  of  portions  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  some  of  these  were  printed. 

In  1854  Commodore  Perry  succeeded  in  negotia- 
ting a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
This  did  not  provide  for  the  residence 
e.  Modern  ^f  Americans;    but  later  treaties  made 

<?t^^      with  the  UniU'd  States  and  some  other 

-gf  ^iona    nations  permitted  their  citizens  after 

July,    1859,   to   live   in   certain   ports. 

The    Soci^t^    dea    Missions    Etrang^res    at    once 

commenced  work  in    Yokohamaj    Hakodate^  and 
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NagasakL  At  first  the  miasionaries  could  do  little 
except  study  the  language  and  open  schools,  where 
they  taught  those  desiring  to  learn  French.  In 
1862  a  church,  nominally  erected  for  the  use  of 
foreigners,  was  dedicated  in  Yokohama,  and  the 
missionaries  soon  found  themselves  engaged  in 
addressing  the  crowds  that  gathered  about  them, 
and  several  of  their  auditors  were  arrested.  The 
French  minister  secured  the  release  of  these  per- 
sons by  promising  that  there  should  be  no  more 
preaching  in  the  Japanese  language.  In  1865  a 
church  building  was  dedicated  in  Nagasaki.  One 
morning,  as  M.  Petit  jean,  the  missionary  in  charge, 
was  kneeling  before  the  altar,  three  women  drew 
near  and  kneeling  near  him,  said  in  a  low  voice, 
**  Our  heart  is  one  with  yours,"  and  then  told  him 
that  all  the  people  in  tb^  village  from  which  they 
came  were  Christians.  The  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Christians,  for  whom  the  missionaries  had 
from  the  first  been  seeking,  were  found.  The  dis- 
covery of  other  Christian  commimities  followed, 
and  ultimately  the  missionaries  learned  of  about 
50,000  persons,  most  of  them  living  near  Nagasaki, 
who  considered  themselves  Christians,  though  for 
various  reasons  about  half  of  these  refrained  from 
entering  into  dose  relations  with  the  missionaries. 
The  missionaries  became  busily  occupied  in  instruct- 
ing and  caring  for  these  believers.  Though  they 
tried  to  exercise  due  caution,  it  was  not  long  before 
arrests  began  to  be  made.  After  the  new  govern- 
ment was  thoroughly  established  in  1868,  the  per- 
secution became  severe,  and  from  one  cluster  of 
villages  3,000  persons  were  exiled  to  distant  prov- 
inces. The  official  representatives  of  Western  na- 
tions united  in  a  protest,  declaring  that  by  per- 
secuting Christians  Japan  was  showing  dishonor  to 
the  countries  whose  people  believed  in  the  same 
religion.  The  Japanese  government  at  first  refused 
to  yield  and  told  the  foreign  ministers  that  **  it 
would  resist  the  propagation  of  Christianity  as  it 
would  oppose  the  advance  of  an  invading  army." 
In  1873,  however,  orders  were  issued  for  removing 
from  public  view  the  edicts  against  Christianity. 
Though  the  laws  had  not  been  repealed,  it  was 
evident  that  they  would  not  be  enforced.  From 
that  time  Roman  Catholics  shared  with  others  the 
constantly  increasing  degree  of  religious  freedom 
which  at  last  foimd  expression  in  the  following 
article  of  the  constitution  promulgated  in  1890: 
'*  Japanese  subjects  shall,  within  limits  not  pre- 
judicial to  peace  and  order,  and  not  antagonistic 
to  their  duties  as  subjects,  enjoy  freedom  of  reli- 
gious belief." 

In  comparing  the  growth  of  Roman  Catholicism 
with  that  of  Protestantism  and  of  the  Greek  Church, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  began 
9.  Results,  its  new  propaganda  with  several  thou- 
sand adherents,  while  the  others  had 
none.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  more  hindered 
than  they  by  the  prejudices  aroused  three  centuries 
ago  against  Christianity.  Its  work  has  spread  into 
most  of  the  large  towns  of  Japan.  It  is  governed 
by  an  archbishop  who,  with  his  coadjutor,  lives 
in  Tokyo;  and  there  are  four  bishops,  whose  resi- 
dences are  in  Tokyo,  Sendai,  Osaka,  and  Nagasaki. 
At  the  close  of  1907  the  missionaries,  most  of  whom 


are  French,  nimibered  124  men  and  124  women. 
There  were  33  Japanese  priests  and  303  catechists. 
The  number  of  believers  was  61,095,  of  whom  more 
than  half  were  in  the  island  of  Kiushiu.  1,551 
adults  and  3,604  infants  were  baptized  in  1907. 
Schools  for  the  training  of  priests  had  20  students. 
There  were  several  other  schools,  while  in  19  or- 
phanages 1,027  children  found  a  home.  Among 
other  forms  of  charity,  two  hospitals  for  lepers  de- 
serve special  notice.  A  large  number  of  books  is 
published,  among  them  being  a  translation  of  the 
Bible.  There  are  also  two  periodicals  issued  by 
the  mission. 

8.  Ifissiona  of  the  Baatam  Ohurch:  In  1861 
Nicolai  Kasatkin  went  to  Hakodate  as  chaplain  of 
the  Russian  consulate  there.  As  a 
1.  Tnitl#-  student  he  had  been  moved  by  a  desire 
tionby  to  give  the  Gospel  to  the  Japanese, 
Nioolai  and  this  position  furnished  an  opening 
Kasatkin.  for  carrying  out  his  wish.  His  first 
convert  was  a  Shinto  priest  whose 
prejudice  against  Christianity  led  him  to  come  to 
the  chaplain  either  to  conquer  him  in  argmnent, 
or  to  assassinate  him,  who,  however,  became  con- 
vinced that  the  foreigner's  doctrine  was  true,  and 
in  1868  he  and  two  others  were  secretly  baptized. 
When  the  Shogunate  was  overthrown,  many  of 
those  who  belonged  to  the  defeated  party  went  to 
Hakodate,  among  them  several  from  the  Sendai 
clan.  Led  in  part  by  curiosity  and  in  part  by  the 
thought  that  a  new  religion  might  subserve  their 
political  aims,  some  of  them  began  to  study  Chris- 
tianity. Many  accepted  it  and  returned  as  evan- 
gelists to  their  own  province,  or  went  elsewhere  to 
teach  what  they  had  learned.  In  a  visit  to  Russia, 
Nicolai  organized  a  missionary  society  to  support 
his  efforts,  and  when  in  1871  another  priest  took 
his  place  in  Hakodate,  he  removed  to  Tokyo,  where, 
besides  engaging  in  direct  evangelistic  work,  he 
opened  a  seminary  for  training  evangelists  and  also 
a  school  for  teaching  languages  and  the  sciences. 
In  1872  three  evangelists  in  Sendai  were  arrested 
with  several  of  their  hearers,  and  there  were  arrests 
in  Hakodate.  Appeals  to  the  imperial  government 
resulted  in  the  release  of  these  persons.  That  same 
year  Nicolai  baptized  ten  persons  in  Tokyo;  the 
greatest  secrecy  was  observed,  but  a  few  days  later 
u  Buddhist  priest  showed  him  a  sketch,  drawn  by 
a  spy  of  the  government,  of  the  room  in  which  the 
ceremony  had  taken  place.  But,  as  no  arrests  fol- 
lowed, anxiety  gave  way  to  confidence.  Other 
spies  entered  the  school  as  pupils  and  at  least  two 
became  Christians.  Great  success  attended  the 
early  efforts  at  evangelization,  especially  in  Sendai 
and  its  vicinity.  In  1875  the  man  mentioned  above 
as  the  first  convert  was  ordained  as  the  first  priest. 
Nicolai  was  made  a  bishop  in  1880.  The  growth 
of  the  Eastern  Church  in  Japan  has  been  to  a  re- 
markable degree  due  to  this  one  man. 
2.  Sesnlts.  There  have  never  been  more  than  four 
other  missionaries,  and  most  of  the 
time  only  one.  He  trained  the  Japanese  priests 
and,  in  addition  to  the  supervision  of  churches  and 
schoob,  he  prepared  a  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  published  several  other  books.  A  force 
of  ten  translators  and  writers  is  kept  busy  under  hit 
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directioa.  The  connection  of  this  misaion  witli 
Russia,  and  the  relations  of  Church  and  government 
in  that  land  have  made  it  the  object  of  much  sub^ 
picion.  The  large  cathedral  in  Tokyo  occupies  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  sites  In  the  city,  and  stands 
on  ground  leased  in  the  name  of  the  Russian  lega- 
tion, facts  which  have  caused  considerabte  ill- 
feeling,  and  even  given  rise  to  threats  of  destruction. 
Bishop  Nicolai  has,  however,  gained  the  respect  of 
all;  when  war  broke  out  in  1904  between  Japan  and 
Russiat  he  left  it  to  his  followers  to  decide  whether 
he  should  remain  in  Japan  or  return  to  his  own  land. 
They  urged  him  to  stay  with  them,  ami  this  he  did, 
to  the  general  approval  of  the  public.  The  statistics 
for  1907  show  265  churches,  30,166  members,  37 
ordained  Japanese  priests,  and  129  other  evangelists. 
The  contributions  of  the  churches  for  the  year 
amounted  to  10,711  yen  (55,355.50).  Workers  for 
the  Church  are  trained  in  a  theological  seminary  and 
an  evangelists*  school.  The  former  gives  a  libera! 
education  and  teaches  theology  in  the  Russian 
famguage;  the  latter  is  of  a  lower  grade^  and  uses 
only  the  Japanese  language.  There  are  two  board- 
ing-sehoots  for  girls  and  several  day  schools,  while 
tbree  periodicals  are  published.  In  1907  Nicolai 
waa  mode  an  archbishop,  another  Russian  being 
sent  out  as  bishop. 

8.  Protestant  Missions:  The  treaty  made  by 
Japan  w*ith  the  United  States  in  1868  provided  that 
in  July  of  the  next  year  certain  ports 
1*  Beffin-  fiiiould  be  opened  for  the  residence  of 
'^iflfifl  American  citiwrns;  also  that  "  Amer- 
icans in  Japan  shall  be  allowed  the  free 
exercise  of  their  rehgion»  and  for  this  purpose  shall 
bave  the  right  to  erect  suitable  places  of  worship. 
No  injury  shall  be  done  to  such  build ings,  nor  any 
insult  offered  to  the  religious  worship  of  the  Ameri- 
cans," This  treaty  was  followed  by  similar  ones 
with  other  Western  nations.  Though  no  permission 
was  gi\'e4i  for  teaching  Christianity  to  the  Japanese, 
it  wwi  believed  that  this  would  soon  become  pos- 
irffeliE  Soon  after  the  treaty  was  signed.  Chaplain 
Wodei^U.  S.  N.,  Dr.  S,  Wells  WUliams,  the  wel!-known 
ontstriooary  and  diplomatist,  and  Bev.  E.  \\\  Syle 
met  in  Nagasaki.  As  a  result  of  their  conferent^, 
they  decided  to  write  to  the  Episcopal,  Reformed 
(Dutch),  and  Presbyterian  Boards  in  America  urging 
that  they  send  missionaries  to  Japan.  Within  a 
year  all  three  societies  had  done  this.  In  May, 
1859,  two  months  before  the  time  set  for  opening 
the  portSj  the  Rev.  J.  Liggins,  of  the  Episcopal 
Board,  was  in  Nagasaki,  where  he  was  followed 
a  month  later  by  the  Rev.  (afterward  Bishop)  C,  M. 
Williams.  In  October,  J.  C.  Hepburn  (q.v.),,  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board,  reiichexl  Kanagawa,  while 
the  next  month  saw  the  arrival  of  three  missionaries 
ol  the  Reformed  Board — Rev.  S.  R.  Brown  and 
D,  B.  Simmons,  M.D.»  at  Kanagawa,  and  Rev.  G,  F. 
Verbeck  (q.v.)  at  Nagasaki.  The  next  April,  Rev, 
J.  Goblc,  who  had  been  a  marine  on  Perry's  ex- 
pedition, came  to  Kanagawa  under  the  American 
Baptist  Free  Mission.  At  first  the  missionaries 
labored  under  great  difficulties.  They  were  sur- 
rounded by  spies  and  were  in  danger  of  attack  from 
who  hated  all  thinga  foreign,  and  esp)ecially 
f  Christian  religion.    One  man  became  Dn  Hep- 


burn's teacher  with  the  intention  of  assassinating 
him,  Japanese  who  showed  any  inclination  toward 
Christianity  were  in  danger  of  arrest.  The  teaching 
of  English  gave  some  opportunities  for  exerting 
an  influence  over  young  men.  Even  before  mis- 
sionaries came,  Chaplain  Wood,  U.  S.  N.,  had  held 
classes,  and  though  extreme  caution  was  neoesaary, 
the  questions  asked  by  students  about  words  found 
in  their  books  could  be  answered  only  by  telling 
something  conoeniing  Christian  beliefs.  In  1861 
the  Shogun's  court  itself  sent  several  persons  to 
the  missionaries  for  instruction  in  English.  As  many 
of  those  who  were  gathered  in  such  classes  afterward 
held  places  of  influence,  the  honor  in  which  they 
held  their  teachers  and  the  ideas  that  they  received 
oonoeming  morals,  politics,  education,  and  religion 
had  much  influence  in  shaping  the  course  of  events 
in  which  these  men  l>ecame  leaders.  It  was  a  great 
help  to  the  propflgation  of  the  Gospel  that  educated 
Japanese  could  read  Cliinese.  Their  curiosity  to 
learn  about  Western  ideas  led  them  to  purchase 
not  only  works  on  geography,  histor>^  and  science 
prepared  by  missionaries  in  China,  but  also  those 
dealing  directly  with  Christian  truth,  and  even  the 
Bible  itself. 

In  Jan.,  186C,  a  meeting  held  by  Christian  believ- 
ers of  various  nationalities  living  in  Yokohama 
issued  an  address  to  the  Christian 
2.  A.lt«ma-  world  asking  tliat  special  prayers  be 
ting'  Ad-  offered  for  Japan.  It  mentioned  among 
vance  and  encouraging  changes  that  the  mission- 
Baaotioa.  aries  were  no  longer  watched  by  spies, 
but  were  in  some  instances  employed 
by  the  goverment  as  school-teachers,  that  students 
of  English  no  longer  uttered  the  name  of  Jesus  with 
bated  breathy  but  manifested  a  readiness  to  talk 
about  Christianity;  and  that  some  of  them  went 
daily  to  the  missionaries  '*  to  read  the  English  Bible, 
preferring  this  to  the  study  of  achool-books."  At 
Yokohama  in  1864  occurred  the  first  Protestant 
baptism  in  Japan*  In  1866  at  Nagasaki  a  high 
official  from  Saga  was  baptized  with  his  brother. 
The  great-est  secrecy  had  to  be  observed,  as  the  new 
converts  were  liable  to  capital  punishment*  Up 
to  the  spring  of  1872  only  ten  ][>ersons  liad  been 
baptized.  Soon  after  the  restoration  of  imperial 
power  in  186S,  the  attempt  to  revive  the  Shinto 
religion  was  accompanied  by  a  renewal  of  strong 
opposition  to  Christianity.  The  new  government 
posted  edicts  against  it  almost  identical  with  those 
of  the  Shogunate.  One  of  the  few  Imptxze^l  Protes- 
tants was  cast  into  prison.  In  1870  and  1871  two 
teachers  of  missionaries  were  arrested  under  sus- 
picion of  being  Christ  lanst  and  one  of  tliem  died 
in  prison-  Knowledge  of  these  persecutions  made 
other  persons  afraid  for  a  while  to  visit  the  mLs^ion- 
aries.  Yet  even  tiefore  the  removal  of  the  edicts 
in  1S73,  it  became  evident  tlmt  the  government 
was  becoming  more  liberal,  and  in  Mar.,  1872,  the 
first  Japanese  church  was  organized  in  Yokohama 
With  eleven  members  as  a  res^ilt  of  the  work  of 
the  Reformed  and  the  Presbyterian  miasionari^. 
Though  this  church  has  since  become  connected 
with  the  Nihon  Kirisuto  Kyokwai  (Presbyterian), 
it  at  first  had  no  denominational  name.  The  next 
two  churches,  those  of  Kobd  and  Osaka,  organized 
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in  1874  in  connection  with  the  mission  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board,  were  of  a  similar  nature,  and  it  was  the 
hope  of  most  of  the  missionaries  then  in  Japan  that 
this  policy  could  be  continued;  but  that  same  year 
new  churches  in  Yokohama  and  Tokyo  were  put 
'*  on  a  strictly  Presbyterian  basis." 

The  year  1873  marked  the  beginning  of  a  period 

of  rapid  advance.     Among  progressive  Japanese 

there  sprang  up  a  great  desire  to  adopt 

8.  The  Ad-  Western  customs  and  ideas.     Protes- 

▼anoe,      tant  Christianity,  as  the  religion  of 

1878-88.  England  and  America,  was  thought  to 
be  at  least  worthy  of  investigation,  and 
large  audiences  listened  to  its  proclamation.  Some, 
like  the  popular  leader  Fukuzawa,  argued  that  as 
a  matter  of  policy  it  would  be  well  for  the  country 
nominally  to  adopt  Christianity.  The  Christian 
schools  became  crowded  with  earnest  young  men 
and  women,  many  of  whom  became  Christians  and 
showed  much  zeal  for  carrying  the  Gospel  to  others. 
Bibles  and  other  religious  books  had  an  increasing 
sale.  The  churches  received  large  accessions  to 
thoir  membership,  and  several  became  self-support- 
ing. In  1883  a  general  convention  of  the  mission- 
aries and  a  union  meeting  of  the  Japanese  Christians 
were  followed  by  marked  religious  awakenings.  So 
rapid  did  the  growth  of  the  churches  become  that 
esctravagant  expectations  were  aroused,  and  even 
some  enemies  of  Christianity  said  that  ere  the  cen- 
tury closed  it  would  be  the  most  prominent  religion 
of  the  land.  The  statistics  of  Protestant  missions 
for  1888  showed  249  churches  with  a  membership 
of  25,514,  the  number  of  adults  baptized  in  the  year 
being  6,959.  Outside  of  the  professedly  missionary 
ranks  there  were  those  from  foreign  lands  who  did 
much  to  help  on  the  movement.  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned  President  Clark  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  who,  in  1876,  went  to  Japan 
to  assist  in  establishing  a  similar  institution  in 
Sapporo.  Capt.  Janes,  U.  S.  A.,  who  was  employed 
as  a  teacher  in  the  city  of  Kumamoto,  invited  his 
pupils  to  come  to  his  house  for  the  study  of  the 
Bible.  Some  of  them  became  Christians,  whereupon 
a  severe  persecution  broke  out.  A  number  of  these 
went,  in  1876,  to  the  Doshisha  School  which  Joseph 
Neesima  and  missionaries  of  the  American  Board 
had  opened  the  preceding  year  in  Kyoto.  Mr. 
Neesima  was  a  young  man  who,  at  a  time  when 
an  attempt  to  leave  the  country  was  a  capital 
crime,  had  been  led  by  his  desire  to  learn  about  God 
and  Western  civilization  to  go  to  America  (1864). 
He  was  there  befriended  by  Alpheus  Hardy,  a 
Boston  merchant,  and  given  opportimities  for  study 
such  as  fitted  him  to  do  a  noteworthy  religious  and 
educational  work  for  his  own  people. 

The  period  of  rapid  growth  was  not  without  its 
difficulties.  The  movements  of  missionaries  were 
hampered  by  regulations  that  limited 
4.  The  Ob-  freedom  of  travel  in  the  interior.  While 
■taoles  En-  the  imperial  government  as  a  whole 
oonntered.  pursued  a  liberal  policy,  the  educa- 
tional department  was  much  of  the 
time  in  control  of  those  who  exerted  a  strong  in- 
fluence against  Christianity.  Local  officials  some- 
times put  hindrances  in  the  way  of  evangelization, 
and  there  was  much  petty  persecution  by  the  rela- 


tives and  neighbors  of  believers.  Fear  of  losing 
office,  trade,  or  popularity  deterred  many  fr(»n 
following  what  they  believed  to  be  the  truth.  Bud- 
dhism awoke  from  its  slumber  to  oppose  the  rival 
religion  by  means  of  lectures,  tracts,  schools,  and 
societies.  When  elections  were  to  be  held  in  1890 
for  the  first  national  diet,  the  Buddhists  entered 
the  political  arena  and  urged  that  the  people  should 
not  choose  any  Christians  to  represent  them.  It 
was  a  bitter  disappointment  when  returns  showed 
that  out  of  the  300  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, thirteen  were  Christians,  one  of  whom  was 
made  president,  while  another  became  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  the  whole.  Incidentally  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  in  subsequent  diets  Christians 
have  several  times  held  the  same  offices  or  that  of 
vice-president,  which  is  one  of  many  facts  that  dis- 
prove the  assertion  that  the  influential  classes  in 
Japan  are  not  reached  by  the  GospeL 

The  movement  in  favor  of  Christianity  was 
checked  by  a  reaction  that  began  to  be  apparent 
about  1889.  Failure  to  secure  desired 
6.  The  Be*  revision  of  treaties,  with  other  un- 
aotlon  of  toward  events,  caused  the  Japanese  to 
1889.  feel  much  irritation  against  foreign  na- 
tions. Conservatives  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  foster  a  nationalistic  spirit;  while  the 
relations  of  Christianity  with  western  lands  had  once 
been  helpful,  now  they  proved  a  hindrance.  Preach- 
ing-places were  no  longer  crowded;  pupils  left  the 
Christian  schools,  there  were  few  additions  to  the 
churches,  and  many  defections.  Hitherto  there 
had  been  but  little  doctrinal  discussion;  this  was 
now  aroused  by  the  coming  of  Unitarian  and  other 
liberal  missions,  as  well  as  by  the  increased  reading 
of  books  written  in  other  lands.  The  fondness  of 
the  Japanese  for  novelty  and  the  desire  of  many 
to  show  their  independence  of  the  missionaries  who 
had  been  their  teachers  increased  the  tendency  to 
advocate  all  sorts  of  views,  while  theological  unrest 
led  to  spiritual  decline  and  a  relaxation  of  evangel- 
istic efforts,  and  the  growth  of  trade  and  manu- 
factures fostered  a  conmiercial  spirit  that  made  it 
more  difficult  to  interest  men  in  religious  themes. 
Nevertheless,  some  advance  was  made  in  this  period, 
so  that  in  1900  there  were  538  churches  with  42,451 
members. 

This  reaction  gradually  spent  its  force.  Revised 
treaties,  becoming  effective  in  1899,  lessened  the 
feeling  against  foreigners  and  made  it 
6.  The  New  possible  for  missionaries  to  travel  or 
AdTanoe  reside  in  any  part  of  the  land,  while 
Binoe  1899.  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  Great  Brit- 
ain (1902)  increased  the  favor  with 
which  Christian  lands,  and  consequently  their  re- 
ligion, were  regarded.  Regulations  issued  by  the 
government  regarding  buildings  used  by  religious 
bodies  were  a  practi^  recognition  of  C^iristianity 
and  put  it  on  the  same  standing  as  Buddhism. 
Moreover,  the  twentieth  century  opened  with  the 
manifestation  of  renewed  earnestness  and  evangel- 
istic zeal  on  the  part  of  the  Christians.  The  war 
with  Russia  did  much  to  sober  the  thoughts  of  the 
people  and  incline  them  to  consider  other  than 
material  interests,  and  also  opened  up  many  oppor- 
tunities for  work  in  behalf  of  the  soldierB,  the 
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ilitary  authorities  cordially  welcoming  that  carried 

by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in 

adiuria,  the  emperor  himself  contributing  to  its 

support,  while  in  Japan  there  was  much  done  for 

ihe  soldiers  on  their  way  to  the  front,  for  the  in- 

^wmM$  VD  the  hoepitAla,  and  for  the  families  that 

vpcre  in  dlatresB.    The  statistics  of  Protestant  mis- 

MDi allow  that  at  the  close  of  19€7  there  were  295 

male  nuBskm&ries  and  255  unmarried  women;    the 

total,  including  wives,  be'mg  789.    There  were  529 

offgiiiiied  churches,  of  which  102  were  wholly  self- 

BUppofting.    The  church-members  (including  pro- 

bstioDers  and  baptized  children)  numbered  71,!818, 

0*  irhani  57,830  were  communicants.     The  adult 

hftptisms   in   the    year   had  been    8,623;  and  the 

ooQey  raised  by  the  churches  amounted  to  274,- 

W  yen  ($137,a04).    There  were  469  ordained  Japa- 

aeae  minkters,  626    evangelists,   and   208   Bibte- 

While  many  v^arieties  of  Protestantism  are  repre- 

tnted  in  Japan,  there  has  been  a  great  degree  of 

harmony  among  the  different  bodies. 

7.   SannonT^<?Ar]y    all    have    joinetl    heartily    in 

of  Prot«s<    imited  evangelistic  efforts^  and   have 

t^iit Effort,  manifested  a  tendency  toward  the  or- 

ganic  union  of  churches  having  similar 

totfwm  of  government.     The    churches    connecteil 

wit.i  the  various  Presbyterian  missions  forra  the 

fJippon  Kirisuto   Kyokwai    (Church  of  Christ    in 

J&pi&li);    those  connected  with  Episcopal  missions 

oC     America  and   England   form   the  Sei   Kokwai 

CHoIy  Catholic  Church);    and  a  similar  union  of 

Methodists    was    effected    m    1907.      These    three 

bodicfl  and  the  Kumi-ai  Kyokwai  (Congregational 

clmrdies)  are  of  nearly  equal  strength,  their  meni- 

benliip  including  more  than  five-sixths  of  the  whole. 

Xearljr  all  the  churches  except  the  Sei  Kokwai  use 

ihenine  hymn-book;  and  by  arraiigement  with  the 

Wtterbody  100  of  its  hymns  are  uniform  with  tho^ 

<rf  the  UnioD  HyranaL     Most  of  the  missions  are 

repftmted  in  the  "  Standing  Committee  of  Co- 

opmtmg  Missions/'  which  serves  as  ''a  general 

*naiimD  of  reference,  communication,  and  effort." 

"^^  Japanese  Christians  are  also  united  in  an  al- 

*Mtoee  that  holds  lai^ge  conventions  from  time  to 

^ixiie:   Most  of  the  missions  have  educational  insti- 

^'^•iaM  of  various  grades;  a  few  schoob  liave  been 

^■^ibliBbed  by  the  Japanese  Christians.     In  many 

*^  the  government  schools  of  higher  grade  there  are 

^^iin  aasociations.     The  International  Young 

Heei'«  Christian  Association  has  sent  secretaries  to 

'*'*«al  of  the  larger  cities  of  Japan,  and  these,  in 

•''tfkioo  to  work  for  the  general  associations,  give 

ygmd  and  help  to  those  in  the  schools.     The 

^™^aHonftl  ofBdals  have  also  used   their  aid   in 

^'I'^lfiHg  from  America  men  of  good  character  and 

??«tey  IS  teachers  of  English.     In  the  island  of 

'•^loihe  Church  Missionary  Society  has  a  mission 

^  Xhf  Ainu,  an  aboriginal  race  which  is  gradually 


.  -^-w^a  eartinct.  Of  the  16,000  survivors,  about 
f^DO  aie  Christians.  Much  successful  work  has 
^^^  dond  among  the  Japanese  emigrants  in  Hawaii 
*f**i  00  the  Placific  coast  of  the  United  States.  Since 
""^^vtiKHa  came  into  the  posaeasion  of  Japan,  some 
^  the  Japanese  churches  have  sent  evangelists 
*^k^f«  to  labor  for  their  own  people  and  also  for  the 


native  inhabitants.  Other  evangelists  have  been 
sent  for  similar  work  in  Korea  (q.v.)  and  the 
Chinese  ports. 

Even  before  the  country  w*as  opened  to  foreign 
intercourse,  most  Japanese  men  were  able  to  read 
more  or  less;  and  since  the  establish- 
8.  General  ment  of  the  educational  system  this 
Kesuita.  ability  has  become  almost  imiversal 
among  both  men  and  women.  This 
has  made  a  great  opening  for  Christian  literature. 
The  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  com- 
pleted in  1879,  tlmt  of  the  Old  Testament  in  1877. 
For  the  most  part  the  Scriptures  are  sold,  and  not 
given,  to  the  people,  the  largest  work  of  gratuitous 
distribution  being  in  the  army.  Other  Christian 
books  and  tracts  were  at  first  prepared  by  the 
missionaries  or  under  their  supervision,  but  now 
they  come  almost  entirely  from  Japanese  writers 
and  are  to  a  large  extent  published  by  Japanese 
firms.  The  same  is  true  of  Christian  periodicals. 
Schools  for  poor  children,  orphan  asylums,  hos- 
pitals, dispensaries,  lejier  asylums,  schools  for  the 
blind,  reform  schools,  and  honK-s  for  released  prison- 
ers have  been  established,  and  these  institutions 
have  been  founded  and  conducted  by  the  Japanese 
Christians  themselves.  They  Irnve  so  far  gainful  the 
approval  and  confidence  of  the  people  tliat  believers 
and  non-believers  alike  have  contributed  toward 
their  support,  and  some  of  them  liave  received 
large  gifts  from  the  emperor  and  empress.  The 
Christians  are  also  recognized  leaders  in  reform 
movements,  such  as  thase  against  intemperance, 
debasing  exhibitions,  and  the  system  of  licensed 
prostitution.  The  influence  of  Christianity  is  being 
felt  in  many  ways  that  can  not  Ije  tabulatecL  Partly 
because  many  literary  men  are  Christians,  or  have 
been  educated  in  Christian  schools,  Bibhcal  quota- 
tions, theistic  expressions,  and  arguments  based  on 
religious  thought  are  common  in  newspapers  and 
magajtine^.  This  shows  thair  in  addition  to  what 
is  visible  to  the  eye,  the  leaven  of  Christian  truth  is 
silently  working  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Apart  from 
the  directly  r(!iigious  results  produced  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  society  is  being  in  many 
Tvays  affected  by  Christian  ideas.  No  one  can  un- 
derstand modem  Japan  who  overlooks  the  influence 
that  Christianity  is  exerting  upon  the  thoughts  and 
sentiments  of  the  people.  Ons  Cary, 

Biblioohaphy:  F.  von  Wenekstam,  BiUiogjnphif  of  lAe 
JnpaneM  Empire,  1 869-93,  vol.  L,  Leyden,  1895;  vol.  ii.. 
Tokyo.  1907.  On  T.  oonault:  E.  K»erapfer.  Hist  o/ 
Japan^  2  voLe.,  London,  1728,  new  ed.,  3  voli..  New 
York,  1M6:  H.  FauJda,  Nine  Feort  in  Nipon,  BcMton, 
ISM;  P,  Lowell.  The  Soul  of  th^  Far  Ea*t,  [fa.  1888; 
E.  Liumiireiwe,  Le  Japon,  hintoire,  reiiffio^  Piirii»,  1892: 
H.  NormAn,  Real  Japan:  Studiea  in  Cantt^nporarff  Man' 
n«r*.  Moraltt  Administration  and  Politics^  N«w  York, 
1893;  D.  Murray,  Tiut  Stcrff  of  Japan,  ib.  1894;  J. 
Pft^,  Japan^  its  Pmple  and  Misnons,  Loudon^  tS95;  C. 
MiinitDf^er,  DieJapaner,  Berlin,  1898;  W,  G.  Aeton.  Hi** 
lory  of  Japanese  Literatxa-e,  New  York,  1899;  F".  BriokJe>, 
Japon,  Btwitcjn,  1902;  B,  H.  Chamtwrlnin,  Things  J apantMC, 
New  York.  1902;  W.  E.  Griffin,  Japan  in  History,  FoUchre 
andArt^  Boflton,  1006;  idem,  Mikado's  Empirt,  2vols.»  New 
York,  1903;  idem.  The  Japanese  Nation  in  Evolution, 
ib.,  1907;  Au^uata  M.  C  DavidBon,  Present  Day  Japan^ 
Fhiladielphia.  1904;  8.  GuJick,  EvohiHon  of  fA*  Japanese, 
Social  and  Pwj/chic,  New  York,  1903;  L,  Heara,  Japan: 
an  AtSempl  at  InierprvioHon*  London.  1904;  G.  W. 
Knox«  JapaneM  Life  in  Town  and  CtntfUry,  New  York. 
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1004;  idem.  ImpmrialJapan:  A0  CawUnf^ntd  ita  PwpU, 
LocMloii.1006;  I.  O.  Sitohe,  Buahido,  tkt  Soul  <if  Japan, 
New  York.  1006;   Mrs.  E.  Biekersteth,  Japan.  1008. 

On  n,  1.  consult:  the  Kojiki,  tranal.  by  B.  H.  Cham- 
berlnin.  tbe  supplement  to  rraneocfMmt  nf  A«  AtiaHe 
Soeitty  <^  Japan,  vol.  x..  1882;  the  Nihongi,  tranal.  by  W. 
G.  Aeton  in  the  TranaaeUont  of  ika  Japan  Soeuty,  1800; 
W.  G.  Aston.  Shinto,  New  York.  1005;  P.  Lowell.  OeeuU 
Japan,  Boston.  1806;  F.  Hinder.  Old  World  Japan:  Leo- 
enda  of  iho  Land  of  Qoda,  New  York,  1805;  J.  Batchelor. 
Tk»  Ainu  and  their  Folklore,  London.  1001;  F.  Brinkley. 
Japan,  ut  sup.;  W.  E.  Griffis.  TAs  Religione  of  Japan,  New 
York.  1004;  M.  Revon.  Le  Shinioieme,  Paris.  1007;  G.  W. 
Knox.  The  Development  of  Religion  in  Japan,  New  York. 
1007:  E.  Buckley,  Phallieiem  in  Japan,  Chieaco,  privately 
printed.  There  are  many  papers  of  importance  in  the 
Tranaaetione  of  the  Aeiatic  Society  of  Japan,  e.g.,  E.  Satow, 
The  Shinto  Templet  of  lee,  ii.  1 13;  idem.  The  Revival  «f 
Pure  Shinto,  iii.  appendix;  idem.  Ancient  Japaneee  RituaU, 
iv.  400.  vii.  07.  ix.  183;  P.  Lowell.  Eeoteric  Shinto,  xxi.- 
xxii.;  D.  C.  Greene,  Tenrikyo,  xxiii.  24;  K.  Floreni. 
Ancient  Japaneee  Ritual,  xxvil.  1;  A.  Lloyd  and  D.  C. 
Greene,  The  Remmonkyo,  xxiv.  1.  17;  J.  Leo.  Die  Ent- 
wiekeluno  dee  Alteeten  japaniethen  Seelenlebene,  Leipeie, 
1007. 

On  II.  2.  consult:  B.  Nanjio.  A  Short  Hiet.  of  the  Twelve 
Japaneee  Buddhiet  SecU,  Tokyo.  1886;  World'a  Parliar 
ment  of  Religione,  2  vols..  Chicago,  1803;  L.  Heam.  Olean- 
ino»  in  Buddha  Fielde,  Boston,  1807;  idem,  Japan,  an 
Interpretation,  ut  sup.;  F.  Brinkley,  ut  sup.;  W.  E.  Grif- 
fis. The  Religione  of  Japan,  ut  sup.;  and  the  following 
papers  in  the  Traneactiona  of  the  Aaiatie  Soci^  of  Japan: 
J.  M.  James,  Notea  on  Roaariee  uaed  hy  Different  Secta  of 
Buddhiata,  ix.  173;  J.  Troup.  On  the  TeneU  of  Shinahiu, 
xiv.  1;  J.  Summers,  Buddhiam  and  Traditiona  eonceming 
ite  Introduction  into  Japan,  xiv.  73;  J.  Troup,  The  Oo- 
bunaho,  xvii.  101;  A.  Lloyd,  Developmenta  of  Japaneee 
Buddhiam,  xxii.  337. 

On  III,  1,  the  most  valuable  sources  of  information  are 
to  be  found  in  the  letters  and  reports  of  the  mimionaries, 
of  which  J.  Hay  gives  many  in  De  rebue  Japonicia, 
Antwerp.  1605.  Consult:  Abb^  de  Talon  (J.  Crasset), 
Hiat.  de  I'igliae  du  Japon,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1680,  Eng. 
tranal..  London.  1705;  P.  F.  Charlevoix,  Hiat.  et  df- 
acription  gSnSrale  du  Japon,  0  vols.,  Rouen.  1736;  idem, 
Hiat.  du  chriatianiame  au  Japon,  2  vols.,  ib.  1715;  L. 
Pages,  Hiat.  de  la  religion  chrHienne  au  Japon,  2  vols., 
Paris,  1860;  Le  Premier  Mieaionaire  catholique  du  Japon 
au  xix.  aitele,  Lyons,  1885  (largely  composed  of  the  letters 
of  T.  A.  Forcade);  F.  Mamas,  La  Religion  de  Jiaua  rea- 
auaeiUe  au  Japon,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1806;  B.  A.  Wilber- 
force,  Dominican  Aiiaaiona  and  Martyra  in  Japan,  Lon- 
don, 1807;  J.  Murdoch  and  Y.  Yamagata,  Hiatory  of 
Japan  16^2-1661,  Kob^.  1003;  M.  Steichen.  The  Chria- 
tian  Daimyo,  Yokohama,  1003;  part  of  the  literature 
under  Frascib  Xavier;  also  the  letters  and  reports  in  i4n- 
nala  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  and  Catholic  Aiiaeiona, 
periodicals  published  in  London. 

On  III,  2,  consult:  C.  Hale,  Miaaiona  of  the  Ruaaian 
Church,  in  American  Church  Revieic,  Oct.,  1878;  G.  W. 
Taft,  Biahop  Nicolai,  in  Japaneee  Evangeliat,  June,  1806; 
The  first  two  volumes  of  a  compendious  history  in  Jap- 
anese, Nihon  Seikyo  Dendo  Shi,  were  published  Tokyo, 
1000. 

On  III.  3,  consult:  Proceedinga  of  the  General  Conference 
of  Protestant  Miaaionariea  of  Japan,  Yokohama,  1883; 
General  Conference  of  Protestant  Miaaionariea  qf  Japan, 
Tokyo,  1001;  H.  Hitter,  Dreiasig  Jahre  protestantiaeher 
Afisaion  in  Japan,  Berlin,  1800.  Eng.  transl..  History  of 
Protestant  Missions  in  Japan,  Tokyo,  1808:  M.  L.  Gor- 
don, An  American  Missionary  in  Japan,  Boston.  1892: 
Jinzo  N anise.  A  Modem  Paul  in  Japan:  Account  of  the 
Life  and  Work  of  Rev.  P.  SaiDayana,  ib.  1893;  R.  B.  Pecry, 
The  Gist  of  Japan,  New  York,  1897;  idem,  Lutherans  in 
Japan,  Newberry.  S.  C,  1900;  A.  D.  Hail.  Japan  and  ita 
Rescue,  Nashville,  1898;  £.  Stock,  Japan  and  the  Japan 
Mission  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  London.  1898; 
O.  Gary,  Japan  and  its  Regeneration,  New  York.  1904: 
W.  E.  Griffis.  Dux  Chnatua,  ib.  1904;  H.  Moore,  The 
Christian  Faith  in  Japan,  London,  1904;  E.  W.  Clem- 
ent, Christianity  in  Modem  Japan,  Philadelphia,  1906; 
H.  K.  Miller.  Hist,  of  the  Japan  Mission  of  the  Re- 
formed Church.  1S79-1904,  ib.  1905;  A.  Arnold,  The  Light 
of  Japan.     Church    Work   in  .  .  .  South    Tokyo,    Osaka, 


and  Kiuahiu  wider  the  Ckmxk  of  Bn^arni,  Hartford,  1006; 
W.  M.  Imbrie.  The  Chaatk  of  CkriH  in  Japan,  Philadel- 
phia, 1006;  The  Chriatian  Movement  in  tte  RekUion  to  the 
New  Life  of  Japan,  an  annual  published  in  Tokyo.  1003 
sqq.;  R.  Allier,  Le  ProteatanHame  au  Japon,  Paris.  1008; 
O.  Gary.  HiaL  qf  Chriatiamiy  in  Japan,  New  York.  1000. 

JAPHET.    See  Tables  of  the  Nations,  §  4. 

JASON:  A  Greek  name  borne  often  by  Jews  of 
Maccabean  or  later  times  and  by  Jewish  Christians. 
On  account  of  its  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew-Jewish 
name  Jesus  or  Joshua,  it  was  often  assumed  by  Jews 
inclined  to  Greek  culture  or  living  in  a  Greek  en- 
vironment. The  following  are  notable  bearers  of 
the  name. 

1.  A  brother  of  the  high  priest  Onias  III.,  him- 
self occupying  the  office  174-172  B.C.  Two  very 
different  accounts  of  him  exist,  the  first  in  II  Mace, 
iv.  7  sqq.,  v.  5  sqq.  (cf.  i.  7),  and  the  second  in 
Joeephus,  Ant.  XII.,  v.  1  (cf.  XV.,  iii.  1).  According 
to  the  first  account,  Jason  became  an  apostate  from 
the  Jewish  religion,  bought  from  Antiochus  IV.  the 
office  of  high  priest  for  440  talents,  and  for  150  more 
the  right  to  erect  in  Jerusalem  training-places  for 
Greek  athletics  and  to  enroll  Jerusalemitesas  citizens 
of  Antioch.  He  encouraged  Greek  sports,  and  sent 
an  embassy  with  a  gift  to  the  Heracles-Melcarth 
festival  at  Tyre.  After  three  years  he  was  super- 
seded by  Menelaus,  who  outbid  him  for  the  office. 
He  fled  to  the  Animonites  across  the  Jordan,  but 
returned  in  170  B.C.  with  a  band  of  1,000  men, 
when  a  report  was  spread  that  Antiochus  had  died 
on  his  second  Egyptian  expedition,  took  Jerusalem, 
and  infficted  great  slaughter  there.  He  was  com- 
pelled again  to  flee,  first  to  the  Anunonites,  then  to 
the  Arabian  Prince  Aretas,  next  to  Eigypt,  and 
finally  to  Lacedemonia,  where  he  died.  According 
to  Joeephus  he  came  into  the  office  in  an  orderly 
manner,  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  fell  into 
disfavor  with  Antiochus,  and  was  compelled  to 
yield  his  office  to  his  brother  Menelaus,  who  was 
the  real  sponsor  for  Greek  culture.  Willrich  accepts 
Josephus'  account  on  the  ground  that  II  Maccabees 
is  a  falsified  **  tendency- writing,"  but  the  majority 
of  scholars  are  against  this. 

2.  The  son  of  Eleazar,  who,  according  to  I  Mace, 
viii.  17  (cf.  II  Mace.  iv.  11  and  Josephus,  Ant. 
XII.,  X.  6),  was  sent  about  161  b.c.  with  Eupolemus 
to  Rome  by  Judas  Maccabeus  as  ambassador  to 
make  a  treaty  of  friendship.  The  treaty  was  made, 
though  its  results  were  not  actually  apparent.  Will- 
rich  casts  doubts  upon  the  historicity  of  the  event. 

3.  Jason  of  Cyrene,  a  Hellenistic  Jew  who,  ac- 
cording to  II  Mace.  ii.  19,  wrote  a  history  in  Greek 
in  five  books  on  the  Maccabees,  the  purification  of 
the  temple,  the  wars  of  the  Jews  against  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  and  Eupator,  and  the  divine  help  which 
came  in  those  times.  It  embraced  the  period  171- 
161  B.C.,  and  is  the  basis  of  II  Maccabees,  the  author 
of  which  lays  the  responsibility  for  his  form  of  state- 
ment of  the  facts  upon  Jason,  though  probably 
Jason  is  also  a  mask  through  which  his  own  per- 
sonality speaks.  Jason  wrote  between  162  and  125 
W.C.,  and  probably  in  Egypt. 

4.  In  Rom.  xvi.  21  Paul  speaks  of  a  Irinaman 
Jason,  who  possibly  lived  in  Corinth  (cf.  Rom. 
xvi.  1). 


5.  According  to  Acts  x^^ii*  5-9,  Pauli  while  at 
Thi»fr«1aiiic&,  dwelt  at  the  house  of  a  Jaaon,  who 
is  probably  to  be  distinguished  from  the  foregoing. 

0.  For  the  Jason  of  the  *'  Dialogue  between  Jaaon 
&ad  Papiscufi  "  see  Aristo  op  Pella, 

(R.  KRATZSCHMAfit.) 

A  IreAtment  of  the  whole  subject  Tuay  b« 
I  in  DB.  u.  551-S52;    BB,  u.  233€h37;   and  of  1-3  in 
I^^.  ifii,  74-75. 

Wor  1  oonJiilt:    H,  Willrich,  Juden  nnd  Oriet^ten  vor  der 

MJIiriWliwfti  >i  SrhebunQ,  G6ttin«en,  1805;    A.  P.  Stanley, 

lOebfftM  on  the  H\9t.  of  the  JncUh  Church,  iii.  324,   Lon- 

[4oii.   1884;    J.   Wt^nkauma,   laraeiitische  und  jfiditche  Ge- 

p.  325.  Berlin,  1805;    A.  Bttchler,  Die  Tobioden 

%mnd  dig  Omaden,   pp.   106  9qq.«  Vkona,   1B99:    Bcharer« 

ICmdddkU,  I  220.  194-196,  Eos.  truuL.  L,  i  202-20A,  231 

Plon  I  ftiKi  2). 

On  3:  Trieber*  in  Nachrirhten  der  konioUchen  Gesetlschoft 
dtr  Wi»m^9cKafl^t  tu  Gmingen,  1895,  pp.  401,  408;  Will- 
rich,  ut  9Up,«  chap,  ii.;  idem,  Judaica,  chjip.  tv^,  Gfittin- 
C«i.  1900;  A.  Schlatter,  in  FeMUckrift  der  Umvermi&t 
irreif9waid,  Gfrifswald,  1899;  Sehdrer,  ut  sup.,  i.  40,  359- 
3fll,  &ut.  transl..  I.,  i.  47,  IL,  lu.  211-216. 

On  5  roiuult:  W«  M.  Ramftay.  8l,  Paul  tht  TravMer, 
p.  23K  London.  1897. 

JASPER,  JOHJJ:  Colored  Baptist  pulpit  orator; 
b.  a  alave  on  the  Peachy  plantation  on  the  James 
River,  in  Fluvanna  Co,,  Virginia,  July  4,  1812;  d. 
in  Richmond,  Va.|  Mar.  30j  1901.  His  father  wan 
Philip  Jasper,  his  mot  her  ^8  name  waii  Nina,  and  he 
was  her  twenty-fourth  child,  bom  two  months  after 
bis  father's  death.  When  gro\^Ti  to  manhood  he 
oame  to  RicJimond  as  a  sliive  and  wa.*i  employed 
as  a  stemmer  in  the  large  tobacco  factory  of  Samuel 
Hargrove,  a  prominent  Baptist.  He  had  no  educa- 
tioci,  but  with  the  help  of  a  colored  man  almost 
aa  igDorant  as  himself  he  learned  to  read  six  months 
before  his  conversion,  which  occurred  on  Thursday, 
July  25,  1839.  Hia  father  had  been  a  preacher,  and 
be  followed  his  example.  He  soon  became  a  fa- 
vorite  among  the  colored  people  of  Richmond,  then 
his  fame  spreadj  especially  as  a  funeral  preacher, 
until  be  W'as  known  all  over  the  State.  He  made 
hiinf^l^  master  of  the  Bible,  and  was  a  formidable 
of  those  who  questioned  his  interpreta- 
Wlien  emancipated  he  gathered  about  him 
a  congregation  and  soon  had  a  building  to  preach  In. 
Moz^  and  more  came  to  hear  him  until  at  length  the 
Sbcth  Mount  Zion  Church  was  built  for  him,  and 
them  be  prsached  to  several  thousand  people  every 
Sunday,  In  1878,  in  the  regular  course  of  his  min- 
istry«  he  preached  from  Exl  xv,  3,  '*  The  Lord  is 
a  man  of  war;  the  Lord  is  his  name."  He  began 
with  Biblical  illustrations  of  the  almighty  power 
of  God,  but  branched  off  into  the  demonstration 
by  Biblical  texts  literally  construed  of  the  proposi- 
tion that  **  the  sun  do  move."  The  sermon  was 
prepared  lo  end  a  dispute  upon  the  question  of 
the  sun's  motion  and  was  deliv^ered  without  any 
desire  to  cause  talk.  It  made  a  sensation,  had  to 
be  repeated  again  and  again,  and  he  was  even  sent 
out  by  a  lecture  bureau  to  repeat  it  outside  of 
Richmond.  But  it  only  made  his  name  a  by- word 
and  obscured  to  many  the  fact  that  he  really  had 
solid  claim  to  be  considered  a  pulpit  orator.  Even 
(  thia  particular  sermon  was  saved  from  being  rtdic- 
I  ubus  by  the  preacher's  profound  reverence  for  the 
Bible,  simple  faith  in  the  Bible  miracles,  and  his 


but  gentnne  kind.  He  had  also  humor  of  the  most 
delicious  variety.  In  short,  in  him  the  type  of  the 
ante-bellum  uneducated  but  gifted,  pious,  and  witty 
colored  preacher  reached  its  culmination* 
Bibliography:  W.  E.  Hatcher^  John  Jtuptr^  New  York. 
1008. 

JASPIS,  ALBERT  SIGISMUIil):  General  superin- 
tendent of  Pomerania;  b.  at  Nossen  (19  m.  w,  of 
Dresden)  Feb.  15,  1809;  d.  at  8tettin  Dec.  20,  1885. 
He  studied  at  the  g)'^nin*Lsium  in  Freiburg-on-tbe- 
Mnide  and  at  Leif>sic.  In  1832  he  became  catechist 
and  afternoon-preacher  in  8t.  Peter's  Church  in 
Leip«ic.  In  1835  Jaspis  became  pastor  in  Lugau, 
three  years  later  diaconus  in  Lichtenstein,  and  pas- 
tor in  R5dlitz.  His  faithfulness  and  CKpecially  his 
fiuccess  with  children  and  young  people  won  him 
the  hearts  of  his  parishioners  in  both  places.  In 
1845  he  went  over  to  the  Prussian  State  Church, 
after  having  been  electe<l  tliird  preacher  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  congregation  in  Elberfeld. 
In  1855  he  was  called  to  Stettin  as  general  super- 
intendent of  Pomerania.  He  represented  a  pietistic 
confessionalism,  and  his  gifts  lay  in  the  direction 
of  the  practical  cure  of  souls*  He  was  not  without 
success  as  a  writer  of  devotional  and  pastoral  litera- 
ture, and  some  of  his  tracts  found  a  laige  circulation* 
But  the  publication  which  earrie<l  his  name  far 
beyond  the  borders  of  Evangelical  Germany  was 
his  compilation  of  Luther's  .small  catechism  for  the 
instruction  of  young  people  to  be  confirmed.  This 
booklet  b  one  of  the  most  successful  attempts  at 
the  solution  of  the  catechetical  problem  of  the 
Church  as  it  was  «>uceived  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in  the  circles  of  pietistic  con- 
fessionalism.  (Hans  Kesslee*) 

BraocHiitAFHr:  Sketches  were  wiittea  by  hiM  eon,  oae  pre* 
ifixed  to  Jaspi^'  Erinn€Tuno€n  an  eine  Zeit  tro  ei  teHht  und 
flnster  utar.  Cologne,  IBSS,  the  other  in  Bilder  an*  dem 
kirchlichcn  Ldten  .  .  .  m  Pammern,  pp.  205  sqq.,  Stottin, 
1895, 

JAtJFFRET,  S!h6"fr6',  GASPARD  JEAN  ANDRE 
JOSEPH:  Bishop  of  Meta;  b.  at  Roque-Brussane 
(15  m.  n.  of  Toulon),  Provence,  Dec.  13,  1759;  d, 
in  Paris  May  13,  1823.  He  studied  at  Toulon,  Aix, 
and  Paris,  where,  in  1791,  he  established  the 
Anntdes  ds  la  religion  el  du  seniimeni  to  oppose  the 
civil  constitution  of  the  clergy*  After  the  Revolu- 
tion he  was  one  of  the  principal  collaborators  on 
the  Annulet  religieuses.  About  1801  he  became 
vicar-general  of  Lyons*  Subsequently  he  was  re- 
called to  Paris  as  secretary  of  the  grand  almonry. 
He  l^came  bishop  of  Metz  in  1806.  In  1811  he  was 
appointed  by  Napoleon  to  the  archbishopric  of  Aix, 
but  was  never  instituted.  His  beat-known  works 
are:  i>«  la  rdigian  d  l^AisembUe  Nationale  (Paris, 
1790);  Du  adU  public  (2  vols.,  1795);  Meditatiom 
sur  let  90uffrance*  de  la  croix  de  Notre-Seigneur 
Jimi^B-ChfiM  (1800),  and  EnfrMiens  9ur  le  tacremerU 
4t  ta  confirmation  (1800). 

JAVAN :  A  designation  common  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  entire  Orient  for  Greeks  in  general 
and  those  of  Asb  Minor  in  particular*  The  name 
is  an  example  of  a  tribal  name  being  given  to  a 
whole  people,  and  the  Hebrew  (Yawan)  form 
corresponds  to  the  Greek  laones  or  laFonea.  In 
an   inscription  of  Sargon  IL   (722-7Q6  B,c.),  also 
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in  one  of  the  Indian  King  Asoka,  the  name  occurs  as 
Javana,  and  on  one  of  Darius  as  Jauna.  The 
reason  why  all  Greeks  were  called  lonians  in  the 
Orient  is  that  after  the  eighth  century  before  Christ 
the  lonians  controlled  the  commerce  of  the  East. 

Old-Testament  mention  is  found  in  Ezek.  xxvii.l3, 
where  Javan  is  mentioned  with  Tubal  and  Meshech, 
and  refers  probably  to  the  lonians  settled  in  Asia 
Minor  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea;  Isa.  Ixvi.  19 
(Septuagint)  connects  Lud,  Meshech,  Tubal,  and 
Javan;  Javan  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  19  is  a  corruption  of 
the  text,  as  the  Septuagint  shows.  The  word  has 
the  general  sense  of  **  Greeks  **  in  Gen.  x.  2,  4;  in 
verse  2  they  are  connected  with  Tubal  and  Meshech, 
but  in  verse  4  the  term  includes  Elishah  (probably 
Sicily),  Tarshish  in  Spain,  Kittim  (Cyprus),  and 
Rodanim  (see  Dodanim),  and  therefore  covers  the 
people  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  priestly  writer 
who  wrote  this  verse  knew  of  the  supersession  of  the 
Phenicians  by  the  Greeks,  in  commercial  matters. 
Joel  iii.  6  mentions  the  Greeks,  Zech.  ix.  13  speaks 
of  the  Greek  empire,  Dan.  viii.  21  has  in  mind 
Alexander's  kingdom,  and  x.  20  that  of  the  Seleu- 
cidse.  (H.  Guthe.) 

Bibmoorapht:    B.  Stade,  D«  populo  Jowm,  Oieaeen,  1880, 

also  in  Atfdm  und  Ahhandlunifen,  pp.  123-142,  ib.  1899; 

E.  Meyer.  G€9chidUe  dea   AUertunu,  i.  490-494,  ii.  433. 

685  sqq.,  Stuttgart,  1884-93;    A.  H.  Sayce.  Hioher  CriH- 

cum  and  the  Monummia,  London,  1894;   DB,  ii.  652-553; 

EB,  ii.  2388-39;    abo  literature  under  Table  of  thb 

Nations. 

JAT,  WILLIAM:  English  dissenting  preacher  and 
author;  b.  at  Tisbury  (13  m.  w.  of  Salisbury), 
Wiltshire,  May  8,  1769;  d.  at  Bath  Dec.  27,  1853. 
After  serving  for  two  years  as  apprentice  to  his 
father,  a  stonecutter  and  mason,  he  entered  the 
religious  seminary  of  Cornelius  Winter  at  Marl- 
borough in  1785,  and  began  to  preach  in  the  neigh- 
boring villages  the  same  year.  On  leaving  Marl- 
borough in  1788  he  preached  at  Surrey  Chapel, 
London,  and  achieved  considerable  notoriety  as 
the  "  boy  preacher."  After  short  ministries  at 
Christian  Malford,  near  Chippenham,  and  Hope 
Chapel,  Clifton,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Argyle 
Independent  Chapel  at  Bath  Jan.  30,  1791.  He 
retired  from  this  pastorate  sixty-two  years  later. 
His  preaching  attracted  hearers  from  all  classes 
and  from  all  denominations.  John  Foster  calls  him 
the  prince  of  preachers,  and  Sheridan  styles  him 
the  most  natural  orator  he  had  ever  heard.  Some 
of  his  writings  have  been  widely  circulated  and 
frequently  reprinted  in  America.  His  best-known 
works  are:  The  Mutual  Dviies  of  Husbands  and  Wives 
(London,  1801);  An  Essay  on  Marriage  (Bath, 
1806);  The  Domestic  Minister's  Assistant  (London, 
1820);  The  Christian  Contemplated  (IS26);  Morning 
Exercises  in  the  Closet  (2  vols.,  1829);  and  Evening 
Exercises  for  the  Closet  (2  vols.,  1831).  RiBWorks 
(12  vols.,  Bath,  1842-48)  were  edited  by  himself. 

Bibuooraphy:  His  Autobioffraphy,  ed.  G.  Redford  and  J. 
A.  James,  appeared  London,  1855.  Consult  T.  Wallace. 
Portraiture  of  W.  Jay,  ib.  1854;  8.  Wilson,  Memoir  of 
W.  Jay,  ib.  1854;  C.  Jay.  RecoUeetiona  of  WiUiam  Jay, 
ib.  1859  (by  his  son);   DNB,  xxix.  255-256. 

JAYNE,  FRANCIS  JOHN:  Church  of  England 
bishop  of  Chester;  b.  at  Llanelly  (15  m.  s.e.  of 
Carmarthen),  Cannarthendiire,  South  Wales,  Jan. 


1,  1845.  He  was  educated  at  Wadham  College, 
()xford  (B.A.,  1868),  and  became  deacon  and  priest 
in  1870.  He  was  fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 
1868-73,  and  lecturer  in  the  same  college  and  tutor 
of  Eeble  College,  Oxford,  1871-79.  He  was  curate 
of  St.  Clement's,  Oxford,  1870-71;  principal  of 
St.  David's  College,  Lampeter,  as  well  as  sinecure 
rector  of  Llangeler,  1877-86;  rural  dean  of  Lam- 
peter, 1885-^;  vicar  and  rural  dean  of  Leeds, 
1886-88;  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Chester 
in  1889.  He  was  also  Whitehall  Preacher,  1875-77, 
and  select  preacher  at  Oxford  in  1884. 

J£:  The  product  resulting,  according  to  the 
critical  school,  from  the  union  of  the  J  document 
and  the  E  document  in  the  Hexateuch  (q.v.).  See 
Hebrew  Language  and  Literature,  II.,  {{  4,  7. 

JEALOUSY,  TRIAL  OF.    See  Ordeal. 

JEANNE  D'ALBRET,  shOn  dol'^br^':  Queen  of 
Navarre;  b.  at  Pau  (56  m.  e.s.e.  of  Bayonne)  Jan.  7, 
1528;  d.  at  Paris  June  9,  1572.  She  was  the  eldest 
child  of  Henry  of  Navarre  and  Margaret  of  An- 
goul^me-AlenQon,  the  sister  of  Francis  I.  of  France. 
By  the  death  of  her  brother  John,  she  became  heir- 
presumptive  of  Navarre-B^m,  a  kingdom  which 
was  important  on  account  of  its  position  between 
France  and  Spain.  She  received  a  thorough  educa- 
tion, although  her  trend  was  practical  and  am- 
bitious rather  than  scholarly,  nor  could  she  sym- 
pathize with  the  intellectualism  and  mysticism  of 
her  famous  mother.  Suitors  for  her  hand  were 
numerous,  and  as  early  as  1535  Francis  had  in- 
tended to  marry  her  to  Anthony  of  Bourbon,  but 
when,  in  1540,  Charles  V.  of  Spain  sought  her  as 
a  wife  for  his  son  Philip,  her  uncle  decided  to  wed 
her  to  Duke  William  of  Cleves.  Despite  her  resist- 
ance, the  ceremony  was  performed  on  June  14, 
1541,  but  her  youth  made  the  marriage  a  mere  form, 
and  her  ill  health  obliged  her  to  remain  in  France 
while  her  husband  returned  to  Germany.  The 
change  of  political  conditions  caused  Francis  to 
desire  an  annulment  of  the  marriage,  and  a  brief 
of  Paul  III.  on  Oct.  12,  1545,  declared  the  enforced 
wedlock  void.  Three  years  kiter  (Oct.  20,  1648) 
she  married  Duke  Anthony  of  Bourbon- Vend6me. 
The  first  two  children  of  this  union  died  while  still 
infants,  but  on  Dec.  14,  1553,  she  gave  birth  at 
Pau  to  her  son  Henry,  afterward  Henry  IV.  of 
France.  The  death  of  her  father  on  May  29,  1555, 
made  her  queen  of  Navarre,  and  she  succeeded  in 
having  Anthony  recognized  as  king,  although  the 
actual  sovereignty  devolved  on  her. 

It  was  in  her  relation  to  the  Reformation  that 
Jeanne  was  most  important.  She  had  been  brought 
up  in  an  atmosphere  favorable  to  the  new  teaching, 
although  Margaret  of  Navarre  never  formally 
became  a  convert  to  Protestantism.  Jeanne  re- 
mained true  to  Roman  CSatholicism,  even  after  her 
husband  entered  into  correspondence  with  Galvin 
in  1557,  and  became  the  mainstay  of  the  Reformed. 
Her  disaffection  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
however,  steadily  increased,  and  on  Christmas  of 
the  same  year  she  publicly  renounced  her  fonner 
faith  and  received  commimion  aooording  to  the 
Reformed  rite.    Within  a  year  her  court  became 
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the  eeater  of  the  Eeformed,  and  her  zeal  far  her 
OBw  creed  and  its  adherents  was  most  pronoiinoed. 
Sk  educated  her  son  in  the  Reformed  faith,  and 
Xivarre  wa;^  thoroughly  Calvinized  by  Raymond 
Merlin  in  1503-64.  Many  statues  were  forcibly  lorn 
Inm  the  churches,  and  the  monasteries  were  trans- 
formed iBto  schook,  while  thetr  incomes  were 
fievoted  to  the  egtablishment  of  educational  institu- 


A  «adden  oppooent  aroee,  however,  in  the  person 
of  Kus  IV.,  who,  in  a  buO  of  Sept,  28,  1563,  cited 
her  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Inqui^sitioii 
or  to  forfeit  tier  territories  both  for  heraelf  and  her 
children.  This  peril  was  obviated  by  her  Buzerain, 
Gh&rles  IX,,  and  the  bull  was  annulled,  but  the 
peace  which  she  now  hoped  to  enjoy  was  broken 
by  the  wars  of  religion  which  broke  out  anew,  and 
she  was  forced  to  flee  frora  Navarre  and  to  take 
refuge  in  La  Rochelle.  During  the  war  she  was  un- 
ttring  in  her  encouragement  of  her  coreligionists, 
and  ber  son  Henry  (then  sixteen  years  of  age)  was 
the  nominal  head  of  the  Huguenot  party,  with 
CoUgny  and  Andelot  as  his  advisers,  a  course  by 
which  Jeanne  increased  her  own  prestige.  Mean- 
while Navarre-B^am  had  been  o\^rrun  by  the 
royal  troope  under  Terndes,  Pau  was  captun?d, 
azkd  only  the  little  fortress  of  Navarre  in  still  held 
out.  Thither  Jeanne  sent  Montgomery,  who  re- 
oonquei^  the  country  for  its  queen  within  two 
mODlhs,  Jeanne  thereupon  forbade  the  exerciise 
ol  tlie  Roman  Cathoh'c  religion,  and  expelled  the 
priests  and  monk.^^  but  in  Navarre,  where  her  power 
was  limited,  she  tolerated  it.  In  the  Peace  of  St. 
Gennain  (Aug,  8,  1570)  her  counsels  and  persever- 
aacr  were  important  factors  in  obtaining  favorable 
tenns  for  the  Protestant* ,  and  she  remained  at  La 
Rochelle  until  Aug.»  1571.  declining  lo  be  present 
at  the  marriage  of  Charles  LX.  with  Elizabeth  of 
Austria  (Nov/  26,  1570),  but  attending  the  third 
Refonxied  synod  held  at  La  Rochelle  Apr.  2-10, 
1571. 

Though  she  had  p1eade(!  the  length  of  the  joumey, 
she  was,  in  r«ality»  deeply  distrustful  of  the  court, 
and  repeatedly  declined  invitations  to  visit  it, 
despite  the  fact  that  she  was  pbnning  a  marriage 
of  her  son  with  Mai^ret,  the  daughter  of  Iletiry  IL 
This  match  bad  been  proposed  by  Henry  himself 
as  early  as  1556,  but  hod  been  forgotten  until  nego- 
tiations were  renewed  during  the  war  in  the  auttmm 
of  iSOO,  and  again  in  Jan.,  1571,  this  time  in  earnest. 
In  Nov.  the  reluctance  of  Jeanne  was  overcome, 
deapite  the  difference  in  religion  of  Henry  and 
llarfaret,  for  she  hoped  that  the  prince43s  would 
heieoaie  a  convert  to  Protestant  ism.  In  Jan,,  1572, 
the  queen  of  Navarre  consented  to  visit  the  French 
court,  and  in  the  following  month  met  Catharine. 
Nc^goCiations  for  the  marriage  dragged,  but  in  April 
il  mtm  decided  that  the  ceremony  should  be  per- 
fotswd  at  Paris.  On  Apr.  11  the  marriage-contract 
wiaiijgnfdj  but  the  pope  would  not  give  the  requisite 
db^ieomtiim,  although  Charles  IX.  earnestly  advo- 
cated the  union  which  was  so  necessary  for  the  peace 
fit  the  Und.  Jeanne  then  hastened  to  Paris  to 
make  the  final  preparations  for  the  marriage,  and 
<m  June  3  received  communion  at  Vincennes  with 
a  number  of  her  coreligionists,  but  diet!  six  days 
\1— 8 


later.      It  was  ihh  marriage  which  was   followed 
by  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew *a  Day. 

(ThEODOR  ScHOTTf.) 
BiBLtoGKAFHY!  Tbo  best  account,  ba«Kl  on  documeintary 
evidenoe,  of  the  life  of  Jeanne  d'Albret  im  in  the  three 
work.^i  of  A.  de  Ruble,  L<(  MaHaae  de  Jeanne  d^Aibr^ 
Paris,  IR77»  Ani.  de  Bourbon  et  Jeanne  d'Aihret,  4  VoLLi 
lb.  1881-86,  and  Jeanne  d'Albret  et  ia  gutrre  civile^  ilx 
1897;  for  b«r  later  life  very  important  ja  LeJttre^  d'Antoina 
de  Bourbon  et  de  Jeanrie  d\Aibrei,  ib.  1877.  Consult 
further:  W.  G.  Boldon^  Oemchithte  de*  Pn^teitantiamus  in 
Frankrek:h,  2  vol*.,  Ciotlk&»  1865;  O,  von  Folerii,  Oe- 
9chichte  de*  franxOntchen  Calmniinnus,  5  vol».,  J.«ipBiQ, 
1857-69;  N*  de  BocNJenaVB,  liiel^  de  Emm  et  Navarr*^ 
Paris,  1873:  J.  Delaborde,  Et^nore  de  R(»ye.  ih.  1876; 
idem,  Gaepard  de  Cotiifnu,  vol.  i.,  ib»  1879;  H»  M.  Blurd, 
Hutt.  of  the  Rite  of  the  Huffu^noU,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1880; 
CnTnhridge  Modem  History^  iii.  6,  U*  13,  17-18,  New  York, 
1905. 

JEBB,  JOHN:  Bishop  of  Liroerick;  b.  at  Drog- 
heda  (26  m,  n.  of  Dublin),  Ireland,  Sept  27,  1775; 
d,  at  East  Hill,  near  Wandsworth  (6  m.  s.w.  of 
London)^  Surrey,  Dec.  9,  1833.  He  studied  at  the 
Londonderry  graniinar-achool,  and  in  1791  entered 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  (M.A.,  1801;  B.D.  and  D.D., 
1821)*  He  was  ortiained  in  1799  and  instituted  to 
the  curacy  of  Mogorbane,  Tipperary  county,  in  J 801. 
He  became  .\rchbishop  Brodrick's  examining  chap- 
lain in  1805  lUid  archdeacon  of  Emly  in  1820.  For 
his  services  in  maintaining  order  in  his  pariah 
during  the  disturbances  that  followed  the  famine 
of  1822  he  was  rewarded  with  the  bishopric  of 
Limerick  in  Dec,  of  that  year.  In  1827  a  stroke  of 
paralysis  incapacitated  him  for  active  work.  There- 
after he  resided  at  various  places  in  England, 
devoting  himself  to  hterary  pursuits.  He  had  a 
strong  tendency  toward  High-church  ritual,  and  is 
regarded  as  a  forerunner  of  the  Oxford  movement. 
HiA  chief  works  are:  Sermons  (London,  1815);  Sacred 
Liieraiure  (1820);  Practical  Theology  (2  vols.,  1830); 
and  a  Biographical  Memoir  of  WiUiam  Phdan 
(1832).  His  correspondence  with  Alexander  Knox 
was  edited  by  C.  Forster  (2  vols.,  1834). 
BiBLtoOftAPHY:    C.   Forater,  lAfe  and  Ldltera  tsf  John  Jebb, 

London.  1851;   Anne  Homley,  Letiert  of  J,  ti,  Newman,  i. 

440.  470,  ib.  1800;   UNB,  lodx.  260-261, 

JEBUS,  ji'btjs,  JEBtfSITES^  jeb'u-soits:  Upon 
the  basis  of  Judges  xix.  10-1 1  and  I  Chron.  xi.  4-5 
Jebns  was  formerly  supposed  to  have  been  the  pre- 
Israelitic  name  of  Jerusalem  (cf,  II  Sam»  v*  6). 
But  Judges  xix.-xxi.  took  it^  present  form  in  post- 
exilic  times,  and  probably  Jebus  did  not  occur  in 
the  original  text;  consequently  the  testimony  for 
Jebus  as  the  name  of  a  city  is  late,  for  in  all  early 
narratives  only  the  name  Jerusalem  is  found,  as  it 
is  in  the  Amarna  Tablets  (see  Amarna  Tablets, 
IIL).  The  passages  cited,  therefore,  embody  the 
erroneous  conclusion  that  the  earher  name  of  the 
city  was  Jebus.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  Jebusites  were  not  spoken  of  as  limited  in  their 
dwelling-place  to  the  city,  but  as  inhabiting  the 
immediate  region  thereabout  (IT  Sam.  v.  6)  or  the 
moantain  region  in  particular  (Num,  xiii.  29; 
Joith.  xi.  3),  The  better  conclusion  thertjforc  is 
that  the  people  derived  its  name  from  a  district 
rather  than  a  city.  They  are  represented  as  holding 
an  important  point  in  the  highland  after  Israel 
Irnd  carried  on  a  victorious  campaign  against  the 
t'anaanites,  and  from  th<s  mountain  fortress  of  Zion 
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ruling  a  small  territory  limited  on  the  north  by  tb© 
Benjamlnitic  Nob,  Gibeah  of  S&ulf  and  R&m&b^  atid 
on  the  south  by  BetWehem  of  Judah.  Their  in- 
dependetice  was  not  eapeciaily  important  until  the 
time  of  David,  when  he  wished  to  unite  his  northern 
and  Ms  southern  territories,  and  therefore  captured 
the  place  (11  Sam.  v.  6-8;  I  Chron,  id.  4-6),  After 
that  they  were  in  part  freemen  on  their  own  posses- 
siona  (implied  by  the  story  of  Araimah  or  Oman, 
II  Sam.  X3UV.  16;  I  Chron.  jdp.  15)^  and  in  part 
skvefl  (under  Solomon,  I  Kings  i%*  20-21).  The 
text  of  the  description  of  the  boundary  between 
Judah  and  Benjamin  callfi  the  hill  north  of  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom  ''the  Shoulder  of  the  Jebusites  " 
(Josh.  IV.  8,  xviii.  16),  whence  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  part  of  the  city  which  the  Jcbofiit^  occu- 
pied in  later  times  was  that  to  the  southeast. 
It  might  be  concluded  from  Joah.  x,  B  that  as  Adoni- 
kedek  is  reekoned  to  the  Amoritea  the  Jebusitea 
were  also  Amorites;  but  this  is  not  conclutive,  as 
it  miay  be  held  that  the  Amoritea  had  recently 
come  in,  while  the  Jebusites  were  regarded  as  early 
inhabitants  of  the  land.  From  the  frequent  men* 
tion  of  the  people  (e.g.,  Gen.  x,  16;  Deut.  vii,  !, 
3Qt.  17)  nothing  certain  can  be  gathered  regarding 
the  racial  afHnlties  of  the  Jebusites,     (H.  Guthb.) 

B1BI.10GIIAPDT:  The  f^ubject  19  treated  in  th«  Litenture 
under  AiiABi<r4  Tabletts  and  Jkrltsalem.  Consult  &lj»g; 
G.  F,  Moore,  Commentary  on  Judget.  New  York,  ISftfi; 
K.  Budde,  Dot  Bu€h  dee  RitMer,  Gdttingen,  1896;  DB,  u. 
5M-S5fi;   EB,  ii.  241S-16. 

JEFFERSj  ELIAKIM  TITPPIR:  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Stewiacke.  Nova  Scotia,  Apr.  6,  1841.  He 
studied  at  Jefferson  College,  Canon aburg,  Pa,  (B,A., 
1862),  and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  (1862^ 

1865)  p  and  at  the  United  Presbyterian  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  AUe^hany,  Pa  (1865-66).  He  was 
pastor  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  at  Ox- 
ford, Pa,  (1865-72) J  after  which  he  was  president  of 
Westminster  College,  New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  until 
1890j  and  professor  of  theology  in  Lincoln  Univer- 
sity, Oxford,  Pa  (18Sa-90).  He  was  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  OU  City,  Pa.  (1890-93) 
and  since  1S03  has  been  president  of  the  York 
Collegiate  Institute,  York,  Pa.  He  has  written 
Shortest  Road  to  Cmsar  (New  York,  1896). 

JEFFERS,  WILLIAM  HAMILTON:  Preebyterian; 
b.  at  Cadifi^  O.,  May  1,  1838.  He  was  graduated 
from  Geneva  College,  Northwood,  Pa.  (now  Beaver 
FalU,  O.;  A.B.,  1865),  and  at  the  United  Presby- 
terian Theological  Seminary  at  Xeaia,  O*  (1859). 
He  was  pastor  of  the  combined  United  Presbyterian 
churches  of  Belief ontaine  and  North  wood,  O.  (1862- 

1866)  J  was  professor  of  Latin  and  Hebrew  in  West- 
minster College,  New  Wihnington,  Pa,  (1866^9); 
nfofessor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Wooater, 
Witfter«  O.  (1869-76) ;  pastor  of  the  Euclid  Avenue 
p^etbyteriaD  Church,  Cleveland,  O.  (1875-77);  and 
pgffymot  of  historical  theology  in  the  Western 
^eokgioal  Seminary,  Alleghany,  Pa.  (1877-1903). 
^  ^m  Ainoe  resided  at  Los  Angeles,  CaL,  and  leo- 
gp^  (m  church  history.  While  at  Belief  ontaine 
^  «ti  %  member  of  the  committee  to  revise  the 
«i^^  Ftofibyterian    metrical    version     of    the 


JEFFERSOH,  CHARLES  EDWAKD:    Congrega- 

tionalist;  b.  at  Cambridge,  O.,  Aug.  29,  1860.  He 
was  educated  at  Ohio  Wealeyan  University  (A.B,, 
1882);  WES  superintendent  of  pubUe  schooU  in 
Wortbington,  O.  (1882-84);  studied  at  the  School 
of  Theology  attached  to  Boston  University  (1884- 
1887).  He  was  pastor  of  the  Central  Congre^ga- 
tiooal  Church,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  from  1887  to  1S9S. 
Since  1893  he  has  been  pastor  of  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle^  Hew  York  City.  He  haa  written: 
Quiet  Talks  wiih  Eamesi  People  in  My  Study  (New 
York,  1898);  Quiei  HifdB  to  Growing  Preachers  in 
My  Study  (imi);  Doctrine  and  Dmilimi};  Thing* 
Fundamental  (1903);  Faith  and  Life  (1905);  Thif 
Minister  as  Prophei  (1905);  The  New  Cruaade 
(1907);  The  Old  Year  and  the  New  (1907);  Chara£- 
ter  of  Jesus  (1908);  and  My  Father's  Busineu: 
Stries  of  Sermons  to  Childrm  (1909), 

JEHOAHAZ^  je-h5'Q-ha2.  1.  Eleventh  king  of 
Israeli  son  and  successor  of  Jehu,  Hia  da  tea,  ao^ 
cording  to  the  old  chronology,  are  856-840  b.c; 
according  to  Kaut^sch,  814-798  n.c.  Under  him 
the  oppression  of  the  northern  kingdom  by  the 
Arameans  reached  its  height,  the  army  being 
reduced  t<i  fifty  horsemen^  ten  chariots*  and  10,000 
foot  soldiers.  An  addition  to  II  Kings  xiii.  22  in 
the  Septuagint  shows  that  the  Arameana  opern^ted 
from  the  southwest  aa  well  as  from  the  north  against 
Jehoaha;.  Under  hina  the  Asherah  worship  seems 
to  have  revived  (II  Kings  xiii.  6). 

2.  Sixteenth  king  of  Judah^  third  son  and  suo- 
oessor  of  Josiah  (called  ShaJlum,  Jer.  xxii,  11). 
He  reigned  only  three  months,  according  to  the 
old  chrotiology,  in  610  Bx. ;  according  to  Kautssch, 
§09  BX.;  according  to  Peake,  608  b.c.  He  was 
evidently  regarded  as  more  energetic  than  his  elder 
brother  (see  Jeroiakim),  since  the  people  elevated 
him  to  the  throne;  but  both  the  Book  of  Kings 
and  JosephuB  give  him  a  bad  character  (II  Kings 
xxiii.  30  sqq*;  Ant.  X.,  v.  2).  Pharaoh  Neeho,  on 
his  return  from  hia  campaign  to  the  Euphrates, 
summoned  Jehoahaz  to  Riblah  and  threw  him  into 
chains  to  be  carried  to  Egypt,  whence  he  never 
returned,  and  put  his  brother  JehoiaJdm  (Eliakim) 
in  his  place  as  king.  Whether  the  name  Shallum 
( — "  retribution  "?)  was  symbolically  appHed  or 
was  Ma  original  name,  discarded  when  he  became 
king,  is  a  auhject  of  debate.  [The  hst  of  Josiah ^a 
sons  in  I  Chron*  iii.  17-18  erroneously  makes  Shal- 
lum  to  be  a  different  person  from  Jehoahaz.] 

The  name  appears  atso  in  JI  Chron.  xxi.  17  as  that 
of  King  Ahaziah  of  Judah,  and  also,  II  (7hron. 
xxxiv,  S,  of  a  recorder  under  Josiah  of  Judah. 

(E.  KAtTTJ^CH.) 
BiBLJooHAi^aY:  ^oorce^apt-  II  Kingi  xUl.  l-Q,  itidu.  30-S5- 
II  Chjfon.  iii,  17- IS,  xxxvi,  1-3;  Jer.  xiii.  10-12.  Con- 
iuU  the  pertinent  necti^^ns  of  the  hintoriei!  mentioned  under 
An^a^  t^^^  IbhasLt  Hibtobt  07;.  and  the  utielefl  in  DB^ 
EB,  and  JE. 

JEHOIAGHIH,  je-hoi'n-kin:  Eightwnth  kirig  of 
Judah,  son  and  successor  of  Jehoiakim.  He  reigned 
only  three  months,  in  598  B.C.  according  to  the  old 
chronology,  597  B.C.  according  to  nearly  all  modem 
historians.  The  difference  in  his  age  at  his  acces- 
sion and  in  the  length  of  hia  reign  aa  given  in  II 
Kings  xxiv.  8  and  II  (]bron.  xxxvi.  9  is  probably 
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dfie  to  a  fihifting  m  the  Chronicter'a  narmtive  of  the 

BUincnil  ten  from  his  age  to  the  IcQgth  of  his  reign. 

When  Jehoiachiii  aaoended  the  throae,  Jerusalem 

WW  already  tinder  siege  by  the  Babylonians  or  wa^ 

benoged  soon  after,  and  he  rendered  himseif  prisoner 

to  tbe  besiegers,  with  his  household  and  his  officers, 

isd  was  carried  into  exile  to  Babylon,  where  he 

remiified  a  prisoner  until    Evil-Merotlach  set  him 

fiw  in  562  (II  Kings  xxiv,   10-15,  xx\^  27  sqq,) 

ukI  gave  him  an  honorable  place  at  the  court  of 

Babylon,  (E.  Kautzsch.) 

BijiuonitAPiiTT    Scmrces  are  11  K'mg»  laiv.  8-15,  xxv.  27- 

30;  11  Putm,  X3xvi.  B^-10;    Jer.  xjdi.,  acdv,,  jtjcvil.-xxix. 

GoMllh  the   pertixient  aections   in  the  wurkji  on  the  h'm- 

iDry  of  IvwtX  cited  undpr  Ahab.  and  the  artides  in  the 

libto  dictionariea;    J.  W,  Rothatem,  Dxt   Oenealogie  dt9 

iMtnift  Jojacktn  und  Miner  Nackkommen,  Berlin,  1002. 

JIHOIADA,  je-boi'^a-da  r  High  prieet  in  the  time 
of  Athali&b  and  Joash,  king  of  Judah.  His  wife, 
Jeboftbeba,  sifter  of  Ahaziabp  saved  Joash  from 
de»Ui  it  the  time  of  the  slaughter  of  the  seed  royal 
by  Athftliah.  Six  years  after  that  event  Jehoiada 
Kt  Jooah  on  the  throne,  and  had  Athaliah  killed. 
Be  followed  this  up  by  destruction  of  the  Baal 
temple  and  the  slaying  of  the  priest  of  Baa  J,  and 
mewed  the  service  in  the  temple  of  Yahweh- 
Wliile  Jehoiada  was  practically  regent  during  the 
miiiority  of  Joaab,  the  independence  of  the  king 
CO  (wciing  maturity  is  indicated  in  II  Kings  xii.  7. 
The  Chronicler  relates  that  Jehoiada  died  at  the 
ftgc  of  190  and  was  bur  ted  among  the  kings  because 
ot  hujgood  deesds  (II  Chron.  xxiv.  15-16). 

Others  of  the  name  are  the  father  of  Benaiah, 
OOe  of  David's  heroes,  and  a  son  of  Eliashib,  a 
priest  among  tlie  returning  exiles  named  in  Neh.  xii. 
lOiqq,  (E.  Kautzsch.) 

BouooftArar:   Sourou  are  O  Kin^a  xi-xiL  16;    II  Chron. 

I3dl,  10-xxTV.  16.     Coiuult  th«  pertinent  sectionit  in  th« 

*Qrb  oQ  tbe  History  of   Urael  mentioned  under  Ahab, 

ud  the  articles  in  the  Bible  Dictionariei*, 

JBHOIAKIM^  je-hei'a-kim:  Seventeenth  king  of 
Jufkh,  second  son  of  Josiah,  and  successor  of 
Jeiiofthaz.  His  date^,  according  to  the  old  chronol- 
c^gy,  are  609-598  B.C.;  according  to  recent  author- 
iXm  608-597  b.c.  He  was  set  on  the  throne  by 
Pbaraoh  Necho  in  place  of  his  brother  Jehoahaz 
(qv  l.aod  his  name  changed  from  Eiiakim.  Through 
lb-  <lefeat  of  Kccho  at  Carchemish  the  Egyptian 
oN^Hortlship  of  Hither  Asia  was  broken  and  the 
Jude^uis  came  practically  under  the  sway  of  the 
BftbybouLaB,  though  not  for  some  time  did  a  Baby- 
^OdiMi  force  appear  in  the  land.  After  remaining 
•  vafti^t  of  Nebuchadrezzar  for  three  years,  Jehoi- 
I  rebelled,  doubtless  at  the  instigation  of  Egypt, 
tlie  neighboring  Edomites,  Moabit^s,  and 
I  were  encouraged  to  ravage  his  territory, 
^y  Jerusalem  waa  besi^ed  by  the  Babylonian:^, 
pQBibly  during  the  siege  Jehoia.ktm  died  (11 
Hxiv  6),  though  the  Chronicler  reports  that 
drecjsar  put  him  in  chains,  which  may  be 
**  *o  ft  confusion  of  Jehoiakim  with  his  successor^ 
V  to  an  omission  indicated  in  the  Septuagint,  which 
•^  lo  n  Chron.  xxxvi.  8  **  and  buned  him  in 
i^nrden  of  TJzca/*  Ewald  is  of  the  opinion  that 
lfc« difficult ie«  occasioned  both  by  tbe  brevity  of  the 
•cnouatf  and  by  their  lack  of  agreement  are  solved 
kf  'UpposiDg   tlxat  Jehoiakim  wbs  decoyed   from 


the  city,  an  assault  made  on  him  to  take  him 
prisoner,  and  that  he  was  killed  in  the  m^l6e;  in 
this  way  he  accounts  for  the  definiteness  in  the 
lamentation  of  Jeremiah. 

Jehoiakim  (Joiakim)  is  also  the  name  of  a  post- 
exilic  high  priest  (Neh.  xii- 10  sqq.),  and  (Joakim) 
of  the  husband  of  Susanna.  (E.  Ivautzsch.) 

In  609  D.c.  Pharaoh  Necho  advanced  from  Egypt 
against  Babylon,  Josiah^  king  of  Judah,  as  ally 
of  Babylon  met  him  at  Megiddo,  was  defeated  and 
slain  (II  Kings  xxiii,  29).  The  fjeople  of  Jerusalem 
then  made  Jehoahaz  king,  passing  by  the  elder 
brother,  Jehoiakim,  with  the  purpose  doubtless  of 
continuing  the  pro*Babylonian  policy  of  Josiah, 
Three  months  later  Necho  placed  Jehoiakim  upon 
the  throne  and  carried  Jehoahaz  to  Egj-pt.  Jeru- 
salem  was  distracted.  The  court  party  favored 
Egypt,  but  Jehoiakim  was  not  the  people's  choice. 
The  anti-Egyptian  party  was  incensed  at  the  fine 
which  Necho  imposed^not  on  the  royal  treasury, 
but  on  the  inhabitants  (II  Kings  xxiii.  34,  35),  and 
Jeremiah  earnestly  warned  against  the  Eg3rptian 
alliance  (Jer.  xxvi). 

The  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  armies  did  not 
meet  in  608^  but  the  conflict  was  only  postponed, 
and  four  years  later,  605,  Necho  was  back  again. 
The  intervening  time  was  employed  by  Nebuchad- 
rcifizar  in  making  alliances  and  suppressing  enemies 
on  the  line  of  Necho'a  projected  return.  This  ap- 
pears from  Berosus  (Josephus,  Apion,  i.  19),  who 
says  that  after  the  defeat  of  Necho  at  Carchemish 
in  605,  "  Nebuchadrezzar  was  sent  by  his  father 
against  the  parts  of  Ccele-Syria  and  Phenicia  which 
Iiad  revolted  from  iiim,  and  that  he  reduced  the 
country  under  his  dominion  again."  If  they 
revolted  they  roust  have  lx*en  in  subordination  of 
some  sort.  The  interval  608  to  605  **uggests  itself 
as  the  time  when  tliat  subordination  took  place. 
Judah  was  one  of  those  countries.  It  had  been 
friendly  under  Josiah.  It  must  be  made  friendly 
imder  Joaiah's  son.  The  three  years'  vassalage 
(IT  Kings  xxiv.  1)  fits  into  this  inter\^al  It  is  a 
meaningless  phrase  applied  to  any  other  portion 
of  Jehoiakim 's  reign.  Jeremiah's  silence  also  from 
the  "beginning"  of  Jehoiakim 's  reign  to  the 
"  fourth  year  '*  of  that  reign  (Jer.  xxxvi.  1)  is  con- 
sistent with  friendly  relations  l)etween  Judah  and 
Babylon.  During  this  interval,  i.e,,  in  606  n.c, 
the  young  nobles  of  Judah  were  taken  to  Babylon 
(Dan.  i.  1)  to  be  brought  up  at  court— an  arrange- 
ment designed  to  promote  good  feeling  between  the 
suboniinate  and  the  dominant  powers.  That  these 
young  men  became  captives  along  with  their  whole 
nation  was  due  to  Jehoiakim  *s  folly. 

But  when,  in  605,  the  tramp  of  the  Egyptian  army 
was  heard  again  Jehoiakim  put  aside  pretense  and 
joinefl  Necho.  Necho's  defeat  at  Carchemish  threw 
the  w^hole  country  into  Nebuchadrezzar's  hands. 
He  punished  the  nations  which  liad  fallen  away 
from  allegiance  to  liim  by  transporting  some  of 
their  people  to  Mesopotamia  (Joeephus,  ut  sup.), 
Jerusalem  w*as  in  great  fear.  A  fast  w*as  proclaimed 
in  Jehoiakim 's  fifth  year  (Jer.  xxxvi.  9)  and  Nebu- 
chadrezmr's  vengeance  did  not  fall  immediately. 
Nebuchadrezzar  contented  himself  with  allowing 
bands   of  Chaldeans,   Ammonites,   and   others   to 
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ravage  Judah  (11  Kings  xziv.  2).     The  Jewish 
monarchy  existed  theresiter  only  on  sufferance. 

Jehoiakim  reigned  eleven  years,  dying  in  597  B.C. 
He  was  not  put  to  death  by  Nebuchadrezzar,  as 
Josephus  says,  but  may  have  perished  by  assassina- 
tion, for  he  had  filled  Jerusalem  with  innocent  blood 
and  was  a  curse  to  his  country. 

Joseph  D.  Wilson. 

Bxbuoobapht:  Souroes  are  II  Kings  xxiii.  34-xxiv.  7;  II 
Chron.  xxxvi.  4-8;  Jer.  vii.-ix.,  x.  17-25,  xiv.-xviL  18, 
xviii.-xx.,  etc.;  and  the  Book  of  Habakkuk.  The  subject 
is  treated  in  the  pertinent  sections  of  the  literature  named 
under  Ahab  and  in  the  Bible  Dictionaries. 

JEHOSHAPHAT,  je-hesh'a-fat:  Fourth  king  of 
Judah,  son  and  successor  of  Asa.  His  dates,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  chronology,  are  914-893  B.C.;  accord- 
ing to  Eamphausen,  876-852  b.c;  according  to 
Duncker,  869-848  B.C.;  according  to  Curtis  (DB, 
i.  401),  876-851  B.C.  He  was  an  energetic  ruler, 
whose  extensive  preparations  for  war  and  prudent 
measures  (II  Chron.  xvii.  2,  12-13)  induced  Ahab 
of  Israel  to  seek  an  alliance  in  view  of  the  strained 
relations  between  Israel  and  the  Syrians,  and  of 
the  dangers  arising  from  the  pressure  from  the  rising 
power  of  Assyria  (e.g.,  the  victory  of  Shalmaneser 
II.  at  Karkar;  see  Assyria,  VI.,  3,  §  8).  Good  rela- 
tions with  Israel  were  also  desired  by  Jehoshaphat; 
accordingly  he  became  only  too  intimate  with  the 
heathenized  court  of  Samaria  and  sealed  his  friend- 
ship by  arranging  a  marriage  between  his  son  Joram 
and  Athaliah,  daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel.  This 
alliance  had  its  first  test  in  an  unsuccessful  cam- 
paign against  the  Syrians,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  recapture  the  fortress  of  Ramoth  in  Gilead,  which 
was  important  as  the  center  of  the  country  east  of 
the  Jordan  (I  Kings  xxii.  1  sqq.).  When  Jehosha- 
phat returned  he  received  a  severe  rebuke  from 
the  prophet  Jehu,  son  of  Hanani,  for  entering  into 
relations  with  those  whom  the  Lord  hated  (II  Chron. 
xix.  1  sqq.;  cf.  II  Chron.  xx.  34).  Nevertheless, 
moved  by  his  continued  desire  for  a  closer  connec- 
tion with  the  northern  kingdom,  he  was  ready 
to  undertake,  in  company  with  Joram  (q.v.), 
another  campaign  against  the  Moabites,  who  had 
revolted  from  Israel  (II  Kings  iii.).  This  expedi- 
tion, to  which  Edom  was  also  forced  to  furnish  aid, 
marched  through  the  desert  of  Edom  around  the 
southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  was  threatened 
with  defeat  through  the  lack  of  water  in  this  region, 
when  Elisha,  for  Jehoshaphat 's  sake,  gave  counsel 
and  promised  rescue  and  victory.  King  Mesha,  be- 
sieged in  his  fortress  Kir-hareseth  (the  modem 
Kerak),  in  his  dire  extremity  offered  his  son  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  national  god,  Chemosh,  whereupon, 
according  to  the  mysterious  statement  in  II  Kings 
iii.  27,  "  there  was  great  indignation  against  Israel " 
(i.e.  on  the  part  of  Chemosh)  and  the  allies  were 
forced  to  turn  back,  so  that  they  returned  home 
without  having  accomplished  their  task.  The 
Chronicler,  who  omits  this  story  and  does  not  allude 
to  the  activity  of  the  prophet  Elisha,  speaks  (II 
Chron.  xx.)  of  a  defensive,  but  more  successful,  ex- 
pedition of  Jehoshaphat  against  the  Ammonites, 
Moabites,  and  Meunim  (cf.  II  Chron.  xx.  1,  R.V. 
margin  but  read  Mehamme^unim).  As  this  expe- 
dition is  mentioned  only  by  the  Chronicler,  many 


critics  maintain  that  his  story  is  a  readjustment 
of  the  events  related  in  II  Kings  iii.,  and  credit  it 
with  no  historic  value.  Nevertheless,  in  view  of 
the  great  difference  in  all  the  principal  details,  it  is 
best  regarded  as  an  account  of*  an  independent  act 
of  Jehoshaphat. 

Both  earlier  and  later  sources  praise  Jehoehar 
phat's  piety  and  his  reforming  tendencies  (I  Kings 
xxii.  43,  46;  II  Chron.  xvii.  3,  6,  xix.  3).  According 
to  the  Chronicler  he  was  a  zealous  reformer  of  legal 
procedure  (II  Chron.  xix.  5  sqq.),  and  sought  to 
impress  his  judges  with  a  true  sense  of  their  respon- 
sibilities. In  each  city  of  the  land  he  established 
a  court  of  justice,  and  in  Jerusalem  a  supreme 
tribunal  composed  of  the  chiefs  of  the  families,  of 
Levites  and  of  priests,  entrusted  with  decision  in  the 
most  difficult  cases.  In  this  tribunal  a  priest  pre- 
sided when  the  religious  cases  were  tried,  and  a 
prince  when  the  action  was  a  civil  one.  Both  sources 
tell  of  an  unsuccessful  mercantile  venture  of  Je- 
hoshaphat, though  the  narratives  are  not  altogether 
concordant  (I  Kings  xxii.  48;  II  Chron.  xxi.  35,  37). 
He  endeavored  to  reestablish  the  traffic  to  Ophir 
from  Ezion-geber,  but  the  newly  equipped  ships 
were  wrecked  by  a  storm. 

The  picture  of  Jehoshaphat,  although  not  without 
its  shadows,  is  still  the  brightest  presented  by  the 
house  of  David  after  Solomon's  time.  The  land 
was  densely  populated  (II  Chron.  xvii.  14  sqq.)  and 
highly  prosperous;  little  Judah  was  respected 
beyond  her  boundaries  because  of  the  wisdom  and 
bravery  of  her  king  (II  Chron.  xvii.  10-1 1).  Justice 
and  religion  flourished  and  developed,  the  sacred 
writings  were  carefully  guarded  and  enriched.  The 
king  himself,  another  David  in  his  piety,  submitted 
to  the  sharp  reproach  of  the  prophets,  was  far- 
sighted,  endowed  with  a  noble,  generous  nature, 
and  displayed  tireless  energy  in  his  care  for  his 
people's  welfare.  That  the  condemnation  of  the 
well-meaning  efforts  of  Jehoshaphat  for  a  closer 
connection  with  the  idolatrous  royal  house  of  Israel 
did  not  spring  from  narrow  fanaticism  was  only 
too  well  proved  immediately  after  his  death,  since 
the  marriage  of  his  son  with  Athaliah  bore  the 
worst  possible  fruits  and  robbed  the  land  of  the 
blessings  which  Jehoshaphat 's  reign  had  bestowed 
upon  it.  C.  VON  Orelli. 

Bibliography:  The  souroes  are  I  Kings  xxii.;  II  J^ngs 
iii.;  II  Chron.  xvii.-xxi.  1.  The  literature  is  given  under 
Ahab.  Ckinsult  also:  C.  F.  Bumey,  Notes  on  the  Hebrew 
Text  of  Kings.  Oxford.  1903;  DB,  u.  561;  EB,  iL  2352- 
2353,  cf.  i.  770;    JE,  vu.  86-87. 

JEHOVAH,  je-h^'vfl:  An  erroneous  form  of  the 
divine  name  of  the  covenant  God  of  Israel  which 
appears  first  about  1520  a.d.  The  error  arose  from 
the  fact  that  the  utterance  of  the  divine  name,  in 
original  quadrilateral  form  (the  tetragrammaton) 
YHWH,  became  unlawful  in  Jewish  usage  as  early  as 
the  third  Christian  century  and  probably  much 
earlier,  at  least  outside  the  sacred  precincts  (cf .  Ex. 
XX.  7;  Lev.  xxiv.  16,  the  Septuagint  of  which  reads 
"  name  the  name  "  for  *'  blaspheme  the  name  "). 
Consequently  in  reading  the  sacred  text,  "  Adonai  " 
(Heb.  Adhonai,  '*  my  lord  ")  was  pronoxmced  in- 
stead of  it  (or  **  Elohim  "  in  case  the  collocation 
Adhonai  Yhwh  occurred)  and   the   consonants   of 
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Idhonai  were  often  written  in  the  margin  of  the 
nuscriptfi.  When  the  vowel  punctuation  was 
' Msd,  the  vowels  of  Adh&nai  were  written  in  the 
tect  with  the  tetragramnmton,  which  thus  appeared 
U)  rewl  Yehctwah  (rarely  Yehowih),  or,  according 
loan  older  Fj-Htem  of  transliteration ,  Jehoffah,  This 
fonn,  with  anglicizerl  pronunciation,  entered  the 
English  Bihle  and  so  came  into  general  use  in  wor- 
dldp  and  theolqg>^  sls  one  of  the  names  of  God, 
eoftaotin?  especially  bis  majesty  and  greatness.  For 
tbp derivation,  meaning,  etc.,  of  the  Hebrew  form. 
m  Yahweh. 
In  Christian  theology  since  the  Reformation 
Jehovah"  has  become  an  expression  inclusive 
of  tht  three  persons  of  the  Trinity.  In  the  cskse  of 
thp  Tliird  Person  thiej  is  rather  tacit  than  explicit; 
in  tlic  case  of  the  Second  Person,  the  inclusion  it? 
explicit.  Thus  C.  Hodge  reraarkH:  ''  This  mani- 
fated  Jebo\*ah  [i.e.,  the  Molakh  Yahweh  or  "  Aiigei 
d  Yahweh  *%  who  led  his  people  under  the  Old- 
Twlament  economy,  is  declared  to  be  the  Son  of 
Gai,  the  /<iy»c,  who  was  manifested  in  the  9o«h  " 
{Syttmaiic  Theology,  u  485;  cf,  **  Christ  is  repre- 
eotd  ...  00  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament, 
•!»  led  the  Israehtes  through  the  wilderness/' 
p.  512).  Similarly  Shedd  first  identitieH  the  hfalakk 
Yohwth  with  Yahweh  and  then  saj's :  "  The  Jehovah 
k"  thf  theopbany  was  the  same  trinitarian  person 
who  IS  iij  the  incarnation  "  {Dogmalie  Theology, 
i  1 10,  Xcw  York,  1888).  To  the  same  purport  may 
Incited  A.  H.  Strong  (Systemalic  Theology,  p.  116, 
NW  York,  1902),  A.  A.  Hodge  (Popular  LedureK 
««  Thtohffical  Themes,  L  263,  Philadelplua,  1887), 
^^  Hftrria  {God  the  Crmtor  and  Lord  of  All,  i.  315,  New 
Ytffk.  1896),  W.  F,  Gess  (Da*  Dogma  von  ChrM 
Ptrm  und  Werk,  pp.  244-246,  Basel,  1887),  and 
dqpimticians  in  general.  Church  c^jvenants  not 
mfrr^Hiently  use  the  term  "  Jehovah-Jesus "  to 
Ptaphninze  the  deity  of  Christ. 

firtUootA^RT:  Ser  literature  under  Vxhwkh. 

JIHU  (Hebr.  Yehu:  Assyr.  >Vu-a;  LXX.  lou; 
J«pphu8,  leotu)  Tenth  king  of  Israel,  a  usurper, 
*^*ooe*or  of  Joram.  whom  he  slew.  His  dates,  ac- 
^^"Riing  to  the  old  chronology,  are  884-856  B.C.; 
"-jwifding  to  Kamphausen,  843-815;  according  to 
K^hler.  881-853  B.C.;  and  according  to  Curtis 
<^fl.  i.  401),  842-815  b.c\  The  Books  of  Kings 
<^  tix.  16-17;  n,  ix.-x.)  give  a  detailed  account 
^y  *^  manner  in  which  Jehu  gaineci  his  throne, 
out  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  exterminated 
Woiship  of  Baal.  The  statement  (II  Kings 
»^l2->34)  that  during  the  reign  of  Jehu  Hazael  of 
look  posjiession  of  the  whole  of  the 
'  eaat  of  the  Jordan  is  to  be  understood  of 
'wfoleof  Bashan  and  Gilead.  The  rest  of  the 
f*^,  hh  well  AM  I  Kings  xx.  22,  and  probably  II 
'  ill  4-27.  vi.  24-\ii.  17  is  derived  from  a  ^w- 
'  ^Ofth-Israelitic  source,  both  old  and  vahiable. 
j^u  wan  a  leader  in  Joram's  army  and,  during 
™^Uttle  with  the  Arameans  at  Ramoth-gilead. 
.  '■d  thf  chief  conimand.  As  one  day  he  wa*?  taking 
J?**<»l  with  his  captains,  a  youth  appeared,  gave 
J®*  i  mfwiage  from  the  prophet  Elisha,  anointed 
™^  king  over  Israel,  and  hastened  away.  Jehu 
tlwj  r^fded  himself  aft  Yahweh 'a  appointed  instru- 
ffi*»t  to  execute  justice  upon  the  house  of  Ahab. 


He  liad  the  gates  of  the  city  guarded  so  that  no 
news  could  reach  Joram,  and  then  linstened  wuth  a 
troop  toward  Jezred  After  two  messengers  des- 
patched by  Joram  had  been  detained ^  Joram  and 
his  friend  Ahaziah  went  to  meet  Jehu.  In  answer 
to  the  question  whether  he  brought,  good  news,  he 
rephed  with  the  sinister  remark  that  nothing  could 
be  good  as  long  as  the  heathenish  practises  of 
Jezeljel  continued,  and  then  sent  an  arrow  through 
the  heart  of  the  fleeing  Joram.  Jehu  ordered  the 
dead  body  to  be  thrown  into  the  neighboring  field 
of  Naboth,  and  then  entered  Jezreel.  Jezebel,  by 
his  command,  was  hurled  from  the  window  at  which 
she  stood  and  mocked.  The  nobles,  who  felt  no 
disposition  to  risk  anything  for  the  house  of  Ahab, 
submitted  to  Jehu,  and  he  ordered  them  to  appear 
before  him  the  next  day  with  the  heads  of  the  sev- 
enty princes  who  were  in  Samaria.  He  declared, 
hypoeriticaQy,  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  death  of 
the  prince's,  which  had  been  accomplished  by  the 
will  of  God  in  fulfilment  of  the  words  of  Elisha*  and 
then  proceeded  to  slay  all  the  relations  of  Ahab 
as  well  as  his  official.^,  friends  and  priesta,  Tbere- 
ypon  he  advanced  against  Samaria.  On  his  way 
thither,  he  slew  forty- two  princes  of  the  house  of 
David,  who  were  on  their  way  to  Jczreel  to  visit 
their  kindred  (II  Kings  x.  12-14)  Jehu  openly 
sided  with  the  party  which  would  not  tolerate  the 
worship  of  Baal  and  proceeded  to  do  all  in  hia 
power  to  extirpate  it. 

All  that  is  known  of  the  subsequent  tw^enty-eight 
years  of  Jehu's  reign  is  that  he  fought  unsuccess- 
fully against  the  Arameans  under  Hazael  (II  Kings 
X.  32),  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Damascus  about 
the  same  time  as  Jehu  became  king  of  Israel  (II 
Kings  viii.  7-15)  and  by  the  same  means — regicide. 
The  misfortune  in  this  war  with  Syria  is  tiscribed 
(II  Kings  X.  31)  to  Jehu's  protection  of  the  calf- 
worship  in  Israel,  although  the  continuance  of  his 
dynasty  for  four  generations  is  regarded  as  a  re-* 
ward  for  rooting  out  Baal- worship.         W.  Lotz, 

BiBUOanAPfiT:  The  sourcea  are  I  Kingii  xix,  10^17;  II 
Kitiitn  ix.-x.;  H  Chfon.  xxii.  7-0.  The  Uteratme  is  gtvun 
under  Ahab  (q.v.).  Consult  also:  C.  F,  Byrney,  Note*  on 
the  Hebrev!  Text  of  ^  ,  Kingg.  Oxford,  1903;  DB.  ii. 
564-566;    EB.  ii.  2355-2357;    JE.  vii.  88-B9. 

JEflKS,  BENJAMIN:  English  clergyman  and 
theological  writer;  b.  at  Eaton-under-Haywood  03 
ni.  s.  of  Shrewsbuiy),  Shropshire,  May,  1646;  d. 
at  Ilarley  (8  m.  s.e.  of  Shrewsbury),  Shropshire, 
May  10,  1724,  Very  little  is  known  of  his  life. 
After  his  ordination  be  officiated  for  a  time  as  curate 
at  Harley,  and  subsequently  became  vicar  of  the 
parishes  of  Harley  and  Ken  ley,  and  also  chaplain 
to  Francis,  Viscount  Newport,  the  patron  of  these 
livings.  He  is  remembered  for  his  Prayers  and 
Offices  of  Devotion  for  Families,  and  for  Particular 
Persons  upon  Mok  Ocetmons  (London,  1697;  2 
vols.,  1706;  26th  ed.  by  C.  Simeon.  1808;  13th  ed. 
of  Simeon's  revision,  1866).  Other  works  by  Jenks 
are  MedOtUiona,  with  Short  Prayers  Annexed^  in 
Ten  Demdet  (London,  1701);  A  Second  Century  of 
MedUaticns  (1704);  and  The  Poor  Man's  Ready 
Companion  (1713). 

Bibliooraput:  0tnUeman*9  Moifanne,  Dee..  1852;  DIfB, 
xadx,  316. 
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JENNmOS,  ARTHUR  CHARLES:  Church  of 
England;  b.  in  London  Dec.  19,  1847.  He  was 
educated  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1872), 
and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1873  and  ordained 
priest  in  1874.  He  was  curate  of  St.  Edward's, 
Cambridge  (1873-74),  and  rector  of  Whittlesford, 
Cambridgeshire  (1877 -86).  Since  1886  he  has 
been  rector  of  King's  Stanley,  Gloucestershire. 
Theologically  he  is  a  broad  churchman.  Besides 
contributing  the  commentary  on  Nahum,  Haggai, 
Habakkuk,  and  Zephaniah  to  the  fifth  volume  of 
C.  J.  EUicott's  Old  Testament  Commentary  (London, 
1884),  was  joint  author  of  Commentary  on  the  Pealma 
(2  vols.,  London,  1875-77);  Ecdesia  Anglicana:  A 
History  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  England  .  ,  .  to 
the  Present  Times  (1882);  Synopsis  of  Ancient 
Chronology  (1886);  Manual  of  Church  History  (2 
vols.,  1887-88;  3d  ed.,  1905);  Chronological  Tables 
of  the  Events  of  Ancient  History  (1888);  and  Medi- 
CBval  Church  and  the  Papacy  (1909). 

JEPETTHAH,  jef'thfl:  The  name  of  one  of  the 
Judges  of  Israel.  It  is  related  (Judges  x.  6-xii.  7) 
that  he  was  driven  from  his  home  because  of  il- 
legitimate birth,  and  became  captain  of  a  band  of 
freebooters  in  the  land  of  Tob.  When  the  Israelites 
of  the  East  Jordanland  were  oppressed  by  the  Am- 
monites, they  sent  for  him  to  return  and  lead  them 
against  their  enemies.  This  he  consented  to  do 
if  he  were  given  the  headship,  which  was  promised 
him.  After  vainly  trying  by  argument  to  induce 
the  foe  to  retire,  he  made  a  vow  to  sacrifice  whatever 
should  come  forth  to  meet  him  if  he  should  return 
from  the  campaign  victorious.  He  won  a  brilliant 
victory,  and  was  met  by  his  daughter  on  his  return 
who  consented  to  the  performance  of  his  vow, 
asking,  however,  a  reprieve  of  two  months.  He 
performed  the  sacrifice,  and  a  yearly  celebration 
was  established  in  which  for  four  days  the  women 
lamented  Jephthah's  daughter.  Jephthah  was 
assailed  by  the  Ephraimites  for  not  summoning 
them  to  the  battle,  and  in  an  ensuing  conflict  in- 
flicted upon  them  a  stinging  defeat.  He  then  ruled 
as  judge  for  six  years. 

Examination  of  the  narrative  shows  that  several 

sources  are  employed,  and  the  story  enclosed  in  the 

pragmatic  framework  is  itself  complex. 

Discussion  Jephthah  is  mentioned  as  the  son  of 

of  the      Gilead  by  a  foreign  wife;    but  Gilead 

Sources,  is  the  name  of  a  district  or  of  its  popu- 
lation. Moreover,  the  section  xi.  12-28 
severs  the  continuity  of  the  narrative  and  discusses 
the  Moabites,  whom  the  Hebrews  had  left  unassailed 
(Num.  XX.  14  sqq.),  while  xi.  34  shows  that  the  hero 
had  a  house  in  Mizpah,  which  does  not  accord 
with  verse  3.  And  it  is  dijficult  to  relate  the  episode 
of  the  Ephraimitic  conflict  with  the  two  months  of 
the  reprieve  of  Jephthah's  daughter,  since  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  Ephraimites  would  await  the  issue 
of  that  event.  Many  scholars  have  suspected  an 
extension  of  the  original  text  by  interpolation,  the 
passage  xi.  12-28  especially  being  regarded  as  of 
late  introduction,  though  this  is  opposed  by  Holz- 
inger  and  Budde  on  the  ground  that  the  verses  in 
which  the  Ammonites  are  mentioned  (12-15,  27) 
show  the  same  conception  as  the  main  portion  of 


the  narrative.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this 
is  an  independent  report  which  the  redactor  wished 
to  bring  into  connection  with  the  Ammonitic  war. 
Weilhausen  and  Frankenbeig  suspect  also  xii.  1-7 
as  a  late  interpolation  founded  upon  viii.  1-3. 
While  the  individuality  of  this  section  di£ferentiates 
it  from  viii.  1-3,  it  is  probably  taken  from  an  in- 
dependent somrce.  Holzinger  disposes  of  one  of  the 
difficulties  by  supposing  that  Jephthah,  on  his 
recall  from  Tob,  acquired  a  residence  in  Mizpah. 
That  a  war  with  Moab  is  implied  in  xi.  12-28  goes 
well  with  the  place  names  in  verse  33,  some  of  which 
are  Moabitic,  while  others  are  Ammonitic,  and  thus 
a  double  narrative  is  suggested  dealing  with  two 
episodes,  which  an  addition  in  verse  33  of  the 
Septuagint,  ''  and  unto  Amon,''  supports.  Then 
the  Moabitic  war  was  later,  and  the  residence  in 
Mizpah  already  acquired  goes  well  with  the  "  I '' 
and  "  me  "  of  verse  27.  Holzinger  finds  in  xi.  29 
a  suggestion  of  a  journey  made  by  Jephthah  in  the 
West  Jordanland  ("  and  Manasseh ")  connecting 
xi.  with  xii.  1-6,  and  concludes  that  there  are  two 
sources  combined  inside  the  framework  of  this 
story. 

Against  the  historical  character  of  the  narrative 
of  the  Ammonitic  war  there  is  no  reasonable  objec- 
tion.    Jephthah   appears  as  an  exile 

Historicity  who  has  gained  position  as  head  of  a 
of  the      band  like  that  of  David.    The  differ- 

Namtive.  ences  of  the  two  sources  do  not  oppose 
the  historicity,  since  the  events  may 
be  referred  to  different  times  and  occasions,  a  war 
with  the  Ammonites  and  one  with  Moabites.  The 
hero  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  mythical  invention  to 
explain  the  celebration  of  the  death  of  his  daughter, 
and  analogies  of  the  event  are  not  lacking  in  the 
history  of  other  Semitic  peoples.  One  is  furnished 
by  the  story  of  II  Kings  iii.  27,  and  another  comes 
out  of  Arabic  history  of  the  seventh  Christian  cen- 
tury (Tabari,  i.  1073-1074),  so  that  the  historical 
character  of  the  event  which  the  celebration  com- 
memorated appears  at  least  probable.  Since  in  the 
narrative  there  is  no  mention  of  substitution,  it 
must  be  that  Jephthah  really  sacrificed  his  daughter. 
This  was  the  understanding  of  the  early  exegetes 
until  D.  Kimchi,  who  asserted  that  the  maiden  was 
simply  devoted  to  the  service  of  Yahweh,  an  ex- 
planation which  gained  the  approval  of  later  Chris- 
tian exegetes,  who  combined  the  idea  with  that  of 
an  enforced  celibacy.  The  reason  for  this  is  not 
far  to  seek,  since  not  only  is  human  sacrifice  in  itself 
unusual  for  such  a  state  of  society,  but  it  was 
supposed  that  the  Pentateuchal  legislation  was  weU 
known  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  (cf.  Lev.  xviii.  21, 
XX.  2-5,  and  see  Vows,  I.;  cf.  also  the  Targimi  on 
Judges  xi.  39);  moreover  emphasis  was  laid  on  the 
fact  that  the  maiden  bewailed  not  her  life,  but  her 
virginity,  as  though  condenmed  to  a  single  life. 
Some  support  was  gained  from  Ex.  xxxviii.  8  and 
I  Sam.  ii.  22,  though  it  is  not  said  that  the  women 
mentioned  here  were  celibates.  But  the  true  ex- 
planation of  verse  37  doubtless  is  that  the  cause  of 
the  maiden's  grief  was  that  she  must  die  without 
being  either  wife  or  mother.  Some  take  refuge  in 
a  disjunctive  in  the  statement  of  the  vow  (verse 
31)  making  the  last  two  clauses  apply  to  different 
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bum&n  and  animal  Other  syntactical 
dafSoes  have  been  proposed  with  the  object  of 
gettlog  rid  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  human  being,  but 
they  &U  fail  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  verb  used 
to  iinb  passage  (he'dah)  is  that  employed  in  the 
t^dmieal  language  of  the  ritual  for  sacrifice.  More- 
over, human  sacrifioe  is  involved  in  the  whole  story; 
only  ihus  can  be  explained  the  despair  of  the  father 
ind  tbe  grief  of  the  daughter;  and  the  celebration 
iUelf  finds  no  adequate  ground  short  of  the  actual 
BftCrifioe  of  the  maiden.  In  anti-prophetic  circles 
kmta  Hicrifioe  was  not  unknown  (Jer.  xxxii.  35); 
indeed,  within  the  prophetic  circle  itself  the  idea 
WM  aot  absolutely  strange  (Gen.  xxii.).  That  the 
words  of  Jephthah^s  vow  involve  that  he  thought 
ODif  of  a  human  being  and  must  therefore  have 
leekDDed  upon  the  possibility  of  the  victim  being 
bii  daughter  is  rightly  characterized  by  Rcuss  as 
"detestable.**  But  the  idea  of  human  sacrifice 
hy  io  tbe  background  of  tbe  Yahweh*re!igion, 
And  in  later   times  under    foreign    infiuence    the 


practise  broke  out  in  opposition  to  tbe  prophetic 
teaching,  (P.  Bohl.) 

B1BL.10QHAP&T:  The  be«t  diaousaion  10  m  the  ComnieDt&ry 
on  Judeea  by  O,  F.  McKjre,  with  whkh  ehotild  b©  com- 
pared the  CreAtmeiit  iii  the  Gommentanes  of  Btuder.  Keil, 
Caaael,  fierthcaii,  Hanrey,  OettJl  and  Eudde,  as  meo- 
tioned  under  JvooisA,  nad  that  m  the  fHandlArd  works  on 
the  HJiatory  of  I«rael«  mentiotiod  under  Ahab.  CoEtatUt 
further:  E.  W.  Hen^fftenbters.  Einleituno  in  doM  A.  T., 
Ui,  127,  Berlin.  1839,  Enf.  tranal.,  Edinburgh.  1847-48; 
K.  A.  Auberlen,  in  TSK,  18601  PP-  340  aqq.;  E.  B^usa, 
Geschichie  dtr  keUi&tm  SchrifUn  A,  T,,  Brun»wick,  1874, 
Eng.  traniL*  Boston.  1884;  L  Goldsiher,  Der  Myihut  ttei 
den  Hthr&em,  pj>.  113  sqq.,  Leipide,  1876;  A.  Kueneiv 
HiMiori»ch-kTitiM<A  Ondertoek,  i,  049.  Leydeti^  1885;  J. 
WeUhausen,  KomptttHi&fi  de»  HexaUueh*,  pp.  228-229. 
Berlm*  1889;  K,  Hudde.  RicAter  und  Samutil,  pp.  125 
sQq,,  Gieesen,  1860;  M.  Kiliiler,  Biblische  GeschuJUe  d«4 
AUen  Bund^,  iL  1,  p.  100;  H,  Schultx.  O.  T  Theohou- 
London.  1892;  W.  Frankenber^r,  Die  Kompo*iHon  d€* 
druteronominchen  Richt^rbuchet,  Marburg,  1895;  A.  Kamp- 
hauaen^  Doji  VerfiAltnia  dea  Menachenopfera  ntr  itraeliti- 
achen  Relioioft,  pp.  46  fiqq..  Bonn,  1896;  E.  Selliiif  B«i- 
tr&ot  rur  iaraelitiachen  und  indiachen  Heliffion^  i.  200  aqq.* 
Leipsic,  1896;  DB,  ii.  567-668;  EB,  ii.  2359-62;  JE,  viL 
94-fl5, 
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L  The  Prophet:  The  n&iiie  (Hebr.  Yirmeyahu  or 
Yinneyah;  Gk.  Iereinia»)  Is  bome  not  only  by  the 

prophet,  but  also  by  the  father-in-law 
1.  F&mlly  of  King  Joeiah  (II  Kings  xxiii.  31)»  by 
\  ■^onfl'*^-  *  Rechabite  (Jer.  xxiv.  3),  by  a  prieet 
U^iu*    ot  the  time  of  Nehemiab  (Neh.  x,  3) 

and  by  persona  in  the  Chronicler's 
teUes  (I  Chron.  v.  24,  xii.  4,  10,  13).  In  spite  of 
hiB  icaportanoe  the  prophet  is  seldom  mentioned 
ia  the  Old  Testament  outside  of  his  book  f  II  Chron. 
XJLXV,  25,  xxxvi.  12,  21,  22;  Exra  i.  1;  Dan.  ix.  2), 
which  remains  the  principal  and  quite  full  source 
for  knowledge  of  his  life.  According  to  this  source 
Jcfemiah  was  of  priestly  lineage  from  the  tittle  city 
of  Anatbotht  3  m.  north  of  Jerusalem  (i.  1),  a  son  of 
Hilkiak  (i.  1),  and  nephew  of  Sballum  (xxadi.  7). 
A  poBible  relationship  to  Abiathar  is  suggested  by 
I  Kiiig9  d.  26,  but  the  identity  of  bis  father  with 
the  HUkiah  of  II  Kings  xxii.  is  improbable.  His 
known  history  begins  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah 
(626  B-c),  when  he  was  called  to  the  prophetic 
offioe  (i-6).  His  position  regarding  sacrifioe  (vii*  22) 
as  a^aickflt  tbe  supposition  that  he  acted  as  a  priest. 
Notwithstanding  the  hatred  aroused  among  the 
people  of  Anathoth  by  his  preaching,  he  exercised 
lis  iight«  there  (xi,  21,  xxxit.  8,  xxxvii,  12),  though 
hii  duties  as  prophet  were  performed  at  the  capital. 
Piofxi  xvi,  2  it  aeems  probable  that  he  was  un- 


Jeremiah  Uved  in  critical  times.  Five  years  after 
biB  oail  the  law  book  was  found  which  caused  the 
Joeianio  reformation,  to  which  his  words  in  chap. 
3d.  apply.  But  little  is  known,  however,  of  his 
work  under  Josiah,  though  of  his  activities  under 
Jehoi&kini  (q>v*)  more  ia  told.    Jehoiakim  was  not 


of  a  nature  to  respond  to  prophetic  ideals,  being 
a  brutal  despot  wrapped  up  his  building-projects 

{xxii.  13-19).    The  prophet  denounced 

♦  ^I  ^^*      in  \m  addresses  the  heathen  and  un- 

^  ^^^    ethical   influenced  protected    by    the 

princes^  and  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Carchemish  appeared  with  a  prophetic  pro- 
gram which  aroused  against  him  the  bitterest  hate. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  king's  reign  an  address 
in  the  court  of  the  temple  foretelling  the  fate  of 
that  structure  incensed  priests,  prophets,  and 
fieople  (vii.,  xxvi.),  and  in  605  he  gave  definite  form 
to  thia,  pointing  to  the  Chaldeans  as  the  people  into 
whose  power  Judah  was  to  fall,  and  had  Baruch 
commit  it  to  writing.  This  was  brought  to  tbe  king, 
who  tore  it  into  pieces  and  threw  it  into  the  fire 
(xxxvi) ,  The  events  of  succeeding  years  proved  the 
justification  of  Jeremiah,  though  they  caused  him, 
in  his  love  for  his  peopk%  the  deepest  suflfering, 
Jehoiakim  had  become  the  vassal  of  the  CThaldean 
king,  but  soon  began  to  intrigue  against  him,  relying 
on  the  power  of  Egypt,  thus  causing  a  Chaldean 
attack  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  end,  and  hia 
successor  Jeconiah,  with  the  best  of  the  people t  was 
carried  away  to  Babylon  (597  bx).  The  new  king, 
Zedekiah,  was  not  so  hostile  to  Jeremiah,  and 
indeed  twice  saved  his  life,  in  spite  of  the  court 
party  which  wished  to  continue  the  policy  of 
Jehoiakim.  Jeremiah  was  opposed  also  by  false 
prophets,  who  predicted  speiedy  restoration  of 
power,  and  reliance  on  Eg3?pt  was  encoyraged. 
After  this,  the  final  revolt  broke  out  in  the  breach 
of  Zedckiah's  oath  and  Nebuchadrezzar's  army 
came  against  Jerusalem.  When  Zedekiah  applied 
for  counsel  to  Jeremiah,  the  latter  advised  uncoo- 
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ditional  surrender  to  the  Chaldeans.  Temporary 
retirement  of  the  Chaldeans  filled  the  people  with 
joy,  which  Jeremiah  foretold  would  be  short-lived, 
as  events  proved  (zxziv.).  Meanwhile,  as  Jeremiah 
was  going  out  of  the  city  to  visit  Anathoth,  he  was 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  but  removed  by 
the  king  to  another  place  of  detention  and  by  him 
supported  there  (xxxvii.).  His  opponents,  who 
rightly  feared  his  influence,  besought  the  king  to 
have  him  put  to  death,  and  to  that  end  had  him 
thrown  into  a  foul  cistern  to  die,  whence  he  was 
again  rescued  by  the  king's  order  and  placed  in 
detention  near  the  king  (xxxviii.).  At  the  capture 
of  the  city  Jeremiah  was  taken  prisoner,  but  was 
released  by  a  Babylonian  commander  and  given  his 
choice  between  going  to  Babylonia  and  remaining 
in  Judea,  accepting  the  latter  alternative.  He  gave 
his  support  to  Gedaliah,  the  governor  appointed  by 
the  Chaldeans.  Gedaliah  was  soon  after  murdered, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  people,  in  fear  of  the  con- 
sequences, and  following  the  advice  of  a  prophet 
who  opposed  Jeremiah,  fled  with  a  number  of  the 
population  to  Egypt,  taking  with  them  both  Jeremiah 
and  Baruch.  There  the  hostile  relations  between 
prophet  and  people  continued  because  of  his  denun- 
ciations of  their  heathen  proclivities  and  his  pre- 
diction that  Egypt  should  fall  into  the  power  of 
Nebuchadrezzar  (xzxix.-xliv.).  This  closes  the 
authentic  record  of  the  prophet's  life.  The  Old 
Testament  does  not  tell  of  his  death.  Tradition 
has  it  that  he  was  stoned  to  death  in  Egypt  (Ter- 
tullian,  Scorpiace,  viii.;  ANF,  iii.  640;  II  Mace.  ii. 
gives  a  report  of  his  hiding  certain  sacred  utensils 
in  a  cave,  on  which  is  founded  the  Paralipomena 
of  Jeremiah  and  the  apocryphal  Baruch  literature 
with  its  sequellfiB  (see  Apocrypha,  A,  IV.,  5;  Pbbu- 
DBPiGRAPHA,  Old  TESTAMENT,  II.,  10-11,  35;  and 
cf.  SchOrer,  Oeschichte,  iii.  223  sqq.,  285-286,  Eng. 
transl.  II.,  iii.  83-93;  II  Mace.  xv.  11  sqq.;  Matt, 
xvi.  14), 

It  is  reported  in  II  Chron.  xxxv.  25  that  Jeremiah 
wrote  a  dii^e  on  the  death  of  Josiah,  called  Lamenta- 
tions;   this  is  probably  the  first  trace 
8.  liltera-  ^f  ^y^^  tradition  which  ascribes  to  him 
^^^^4^    the  book  of  that  name,  which  is,  how- 

Jeramiah.  ®^®'''  ^PP^^^®^  '^y  ^^®  contents  of  the 
book.  A  manuscript  of  the  Septuagint 
ascribes  Ps.  Ixv.  and  cxxxvii.  to  him,  and  there  is 
an  ai)ocryphal  Epistle  of  Jeremiah  (see  Apocrypha, 
A.,  IV.,  6).  A  passage  in  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  is 
luminous  for  the  history  of  that  production  (xxxvi. 
2  sqq.).  According  to  this,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim  Jeremiah  dictated  to  Baruch  the  proph- 
ecies which  he  had  uttered  in  the  twenty-three 
years  of  his  prophetic  activity.  This  being  burned 
by  the  king,  he  had  Baruch  rewrite  it  with  many 
additions  (xxxvi.  32).  This  new  book  is  not  iden- 
tical with  the  present  book,  since  the  latter  contains 
prophecies  of  a  later  time;  but  that  it  formed  the 
basis  of  our  book  may  be  confidently  assumed,  and 
it  may  be  reconstructed  by  putting  together  the 
pieces  which  are  older  than  Jehoiakim's  fifth  year. 
n.  The  Book  ot  the  Prophet  Jeremiah.~i.  The 
Oontents:  Chap.  i.  states  that  the  prophet  is  in- 
formed in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah  before  his 
birth  that  he  had  been  called  to  predict  the  com- 


ing of  powers  from  the  north  against  his  people, 
whose  hate  he  was  to  incur.  But  the  indication 
ohAntAP  "*  *^  chapter  itself  of  the  lapse  ol 
i^iy* twenty  years  proves  that  the  narra- 
tive depends  upon  the  memory  of  the 
prophet  and  is  not  exactly  contemporary  with  the 
utterance  itself.  It  is  clear  that  Jeremiah  narratei 
the  story  of  his  earlier  experiences  in  the  light  his 
later  life  had  given  him,  and  sharp  distinction  be- 
tween later  and  earlier  utterances  is  not  possible. 
In  ii.-vi.  the  parts  are  closely  related  to  each  othei 
and  belong  to  the  same  conditions  in  the  reign  ol 
Josiah.  These  chapters  bewail  the  people's  sins, 
their  idolatry,  their  fondness  for  covenants  with 
foreign  powers,  and  foretell  coming  judgment. 
Yet  in  this  section  passages  suggest  the  time  oi 
Jehoiakim  (v.  1,  ii.  18,  36).  Who  the  northern  foe 
in  these  chapters  is  raises  a  difficult  question.  Theji 
are  an  ancient  people,  whose  speech  is  unknown  tc 
Israel,  carrying  bow  and  spear  and  possessing 
chariots.  Some  of  these  marks  appear  when  the 
prophet's  utterances  concern  the  Chaldeans  in  the 
time  of  Jehoiakim.  Some  scholars  refer  them  to  the 
Scythians,  in  which  case  Jeremiah  must  later  have 
modified  them,  since  their  present  form  hardly  fiti 
references  to  that  people.  It  is  questionable  there- 
fore whether  Jeremiah's  earlier  prophecies  were  not 
general;  when  the  Chaldeans  appeared  on  the  scene 
he  may  have  identified  them  with  the  foe  foretold, 
While  V.  18  and  the  related  v.  10  are  not  un- 
Jeremianic,  they  do  not  fit  their  present  place; 
similarly  iii.  6-iv.  2  is  hardly  intelligible  unless  iii. 
14-18  is  taken  out.  It  is  probable  that  these  pas- 
sages are  genuine,  but  transferred  hither  by  an  editor 
Chapters  vii.-x.  contain  a  discourse  delivered  is 
the  court  of  the  temple,  upon  which  structure  the 
people  put  their  trust.  If  they  continue  in  theii 
sins,  the  temple  will  be  no  help,  but  will  perish  as 
did  the  sanctuary  at  Shiloh.  Its  sacrifices  are 
worthless,  the  people  who  bring  them  are  imtruc 
and  have  filled  it  with  heathen  symbols  which  repre- 
sent their  own  unethical  nature.  Chaps,  ix.  22-x. 
give  the  impression  of  fragmentariness,  and,  as  the 
Septuagint  shows,  have  been  expanded,  and  suggest 
a  deutero-Jeremiah.  The  little  pieces  ix.  22-23  and 
24-25  have  no  connection  with  the  previous  context, 
while  X.  17  sqq.  appear  to  be  genuine  and  the  orig- 
inal continuation  of  ix.  21.  Genuineness  is  apparent 
in  vii.  1-ix.  21,  but,  contrary  to  Hitzig,  H&vemick, 
and  others,  the  passage  appears  to  belong  rathei 
with  xxvi.  and  to  connect  not  with  the  time  oi 
Josiah,  but  with  the  beginning  of  the  reign  oi 
Jehoiakim,  especially  in  the  matter  of  heathei 
practises. 

In  xi.  1-17  Jeremiah  warns  the  people  to  regard 
*'  the  words  of  this  covenant."    In  spite  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  their  fathers,  the  preseni 
2.  Chapters  generation  continues  its  service  of  othei 
xi.-xvii.     gods  and   renders  divine  punishmeni 
imminent.     That  the  "  covenant  "  u 
the  law  book  found  under  Josiah  is  generally  recog- 
nized;  the  passage  can  not,  however,  in  its  preseni 
form  have  been  uttered  then,  but  in  the  time  o; 
Jehoiakim,  and  so  furnishes  a  good  example  of  thi 
way  in  which  in  the   reduction   of  his  words  U 
writing  Jeremiah  mingled  past  and  present.    In  xi 
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l^-xii.  6  the  prophet  deals  with  the  hostility  of 
his  fellow  villagers  of  Anathotb.  Formally,  by  the 
then  "of  XI.  18,  it  is  connected  with  the  prece- 
Jini;  but  the  exact  relation  expressed  is  not  clear, 
aiKi  tlus  Btiggests  that  the  passage  is  not  in  its  orig- 
iiul  context.  Uncertain  in  date  is  xii.  7-17.  It 
Ootit&iDs  a  lament  for  the  desolation  of  the  land 
iud  threats  against  the  neighbors  who  have  done 
the  evil.  It  fits  in  weU  with  the  destruction  sug- 
pited  by  II  Kings  xxiv.  2,  but  still  better  with 
OODditioas  during  the  exile.  Indeed,  the  lament 
Mntft  to  have  been  put  together  out  of  two  diverse 
oottpoBilions  of  different  age.  The  humiliation  of 
Jinlfth  in  Babylon  is  figuratively  described  in  xiii., 
with  a  lament  for  the  condition  resulting.  Most 
critic*  date  the  piece  (by  verses  18-19)  in  the  time 
of  Jeeociiali  (Jehoahaz),  Graf  io  that  of  Jehoiakim^ 
the  latter  leg&rdittg  verses  18-19  as  an  addition  out 
«f  Jecooiah's  age.  A  terrible  drought  is  the  occa- 
«Mi  of  3dv.-x\'.,  in  which  Jeremiah  prays  for  his 
people— unavailingly,  for  even  Moses  and  Samuel 
flodd  not  save  them  (xv.  1).  At  the  close  (xv.  10- 
21)  Jei«miah  bewails  his  personal  sorrows  caused 
by  hia  foes.  Whether  this  piece  is  in  its  original 
coanection  b  uncertain,  but  it  may  be  placed  in 
the  ORgioal  book  and  dated  at  the  beginning  of 
tbe  feign  of  Jehoiaklm.  In  xvi,-xvii.  the  prophet 
w  forbidden  to  marry^  or  to  participate  in  mourning 
or  feasting;  the  destruction  of  the  people  is  near, 
■uioe  its  dns  can  not  be  forgotten  and  its  punish- 
^'^ent  ii  certain.  The  connection  of  this  with  the 
ptcoediog  is  quite  certain,  though  probably  xvii. 
J^IS  is  inaerted  by  a  later  hand  from  another 
P^ce,  The  genuineness  of  xvii.  19-27  is,  however, 
^ry  doubtful. 

In  xviii,  1-10  the  work  of  the  potter  pictures 

^od's  methods   with   man;     judgment   might   be 

averted  were  it  not  for  the  people's 

^'  Ch^ptara  wilful  sin  {11-17);  the  prophet  bewails 

*^^.-xxijt.  his  people's  hostihty  to  him  (18-23); 

as  an  earthen  vensel  is  broken,  so  shall 

J2®  people  be  (xix.  1-15);   the  prophet  retorts  upon 

'^••^ur,  who  had  put  him  in  the  stocks,  with  a 

P'^hecy  of  personal  evil  and  general  doom  (xx. 

'r^).  and  then  bewails  hk  own   sad  lot   (7-18). 

*ne  itidications  favor  the  time  of  Zedekiah,  espe- 

2*^y  the  mention  of  Paskburand  the  imprisonment 

***  Jeremiah  in  the  stocks.    8ome  have  seen  in  chap. 

*Jr*^  *o  earlier  piece,  and  regard  xix,-xx,  as  pieces 

*'**^^  by  later  hands  and  containing  genuine  ex- 

P^J^*»oe«  of  the  prophet.    To  the  time  of  Kedekiah 

^'•^HgB  xxi,   1-10,  and   to  the  time  of  the  siege 

^'^*'**t  4-0,  but  11-11  has  no  connection  with  the 

**r^<seding,  and  perhaps  goes  with  xxii.     The  kings 

^^  «^Udah  are  dealt  with  in  xxii.  1-xxiii.  8.    A  king, 

^^  identified,  is  warned  to  do  justice  in  order  to 

!j^t3«  judgment  (xxii.  1-6);    in  succeeding  verses 

•^^ilum  (i.e.  Jehoahaa),  Jehoiakim,  and  Jeconiah 

7*^  ^  dealt   with;  better  shepherds  are  to  be  given 

JJ^^ii.l-4),  and  a  new  shoot  is  to  spring  from  the 

JJ^^'^'idic  stump  (4-S).    The  principal  part  of  this  is 

«   tlift  trme  of  Zedekiah,  but  xxii.  6-9.  20-23  are 

[(ertions.  The  genutnenees  of  xxiii.  1-4 
I  questiotned  and  is  hard  to  prove,  and  the 
300  been  assigned  to  exilic  times.    A  speech 


xxiv.  the  exiles  are  compared  with  good  figs^  Zede- 
kiah and  the  people  remaining  with  bad  ones. 
According  to  the  superscription  xxv.  belongs  to  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  the  year  of  the  battle  of 
Carchemish.  In  it  Jeremiah  forotelb*  the  desolation 
and  captivity  which  are  to  come  through  Nebu- 
chadrezzar, and  then  after  seventy  years  God  will 
again  rule  his  people.  The  genuineness  of  this 
chapter  has  been  sharply  attacked  (cf.  verses  12- 
14),  though  Giesebrecht  rightly  sees  a  Jeremianic 
ba^is.  The  cipher  in  verse  26  (cf,  R,V.  margin)  is 
not  in  Jeremiah's  style.  A  report  of  the  danger 
of  death  incurred  by  the  prophet  through  the  ad- 
dress in  the  temple  court,  given  in  clmp.  vii.,  is  given 
in  cliap.  xxvi.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  ground- 
work or  original  basis  of  the  book.  According  to 
xxvii.-xxix.^  ambaasadofM  had  come  to  Jentsjilem 
from  the  neighboring  states  to  urge  common  action 
against  Babylon  (xxvii.).  A  prophet  Hananiah 
foret^^lbs  the  return  of  the  exiles  to  Babylon  within 
two  years;  Jeremiah  retorts  with  a  prediction  of 
liana niah's  death  within  the  year  and  a  contradic- 
tion of  his  prophecy  of  a  speedy  return  (xxviii.).  A 
letter  from  Jeremiah  to  the  exiles  in  Babylon  is  in 
xxix.  These  chapters  appear  to  have  existed  at  one 
time  as  a  separate  and  independent  section. 

A  series  of  prophecies  of  comfort  are  continued  in 
xxx*-xxxiii.,  and  xxxii,  rests  on  a  personal  relation 

of   Jeremiah    regarding    the    purchase 

4.  Chapter*  of  a  field,  which  is  made  the  basis  of  a 

xxx.-Ui.    prediction  of  return  from  exile.     The 

chapter  bears  the  marks  of  an  editor, 
however,  and  verses  17-23  have  been  especially 
suspected,  while  xxxiii.  14-15  recall  xxiii.  5-6,  llie 
genuineness  of  which  is  under  a  cbud.  Even  if  the 
earlier  passage  is  genuine,  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  Jeremiah  would  so  modify  the  representation 
as  the  later  passage  does.  Smend  denies  xxx.-xxxi, 
to  Jeremiah,  and  is  possibly  right  as  to  xxx.,  though 
xxxi.  seems  to  contain  more  of  Jeremiah's  work; 
possibly  those  two  chapters  are  extHc.  Chapter 
xxxiv.  belongs  to  the  narrative  part  of  the  book 
and  is  placed  in  the  time  of  the  siege  of  the  city. 
The  Rechabites  appear  in  xxxv.  as  an  example  of 
faithfulness  and  as  a  lesson  to  Judah,  The  time  is 
that  of  the  passing  of  a  Chaldean  army  through  the 
land  in  the  time  of  Jehoiakim,  but  the  occasion  can 
not  he  decided;  it  belongs  to  the  narrative  portion 
of  the  book,  and  Jeremiah  speaks  in  the  first  person. 
Chapter  xxxvi.  is  a!ao  narrative,  and  tells  of  the 
committal  to  writing  of  the  predictions  of  the 
prophet.  Similar  narrative  portions  are  xxx\ai,- 
xliv.;  xxxix.  is  an  insert  and  an  expansion  of  part 
of  tii.  Consoktion  is  offered  in  xlv.  A  series  of 
prophecies  against  foreign  peoples  is  contained  in 
xlvi.-li,,  the  nations  mentioned  lieing  Egypt,  Phi- 
iislia,  Moab,  Ammon,  E<Iom»  I>amascus,  Arabia, 
Elam,  and  Babylonia.  Chapters  !.-li*,  according 
to  li.  59-64  imparted  to  Seraiah  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Zedekiah*  are  by  most  modem  critics  regarded 
as  un- Jeremianic.  These  chapters  depend  not  only 
on  secondary  parts  of  Jeremiah,  but  on  lat^3^  parts 
of  Isaiah.  Some  critics  separate  li,  59  sqq,  from  the 
rest  as  genuine;  others  regard  the  chapters  as 
expanded  statements  of  genuine  oracles  of  Jeremiah. 
In  general,   the   use  of  other  predictions  in  these 
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chapters  and  the  departure  from  the  accustomed 
forms  of  Jeremiah's  usage  seem  to  warrant  suspicion. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  undoubted  portions  of 
the  book  there  are  prophecies  against  foreign  nations, 
and  in  this  portion  Nebuchadrezzar  is  represented 
as  the  medium  of  divine  punishment,  which  is  a 
Jeremianic  conception;  moreover,  the  time  noted 
in  zlix.  34  looks  genuine.  Chapter  lii.  is  not  by 
Jeremiah,  but  is  chiefly  an  excerpt  from  II  Kings 
xxiv.  18-xxv.  30. 

2.  The  Oompoeition :  The  foregoing  review  shows 
that  to  the  groundwork  written  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Jehoiakim  and  rewritten  the  next 
^  '^J  year  belong  i.  2-6,  xi.  1-17,  vii.  1-9, 
around-  21  xi.  18-xii.  6,  xiii.  (except  verses 
i^ork  ana    ,«  *r.\  .        ,.     ,  , 

its  Bx-  18-1 9) »  xiv.-xv.,  xvi.-xvii.  (except 
pansion.  some  interpolations),  xxv.  (so  far  as  it 
is  original),  and  xlvi.  1-xlix.  33  (so  far 
as  they  are  Jeremianic),  referring  to  the  times  of 
Josiah  and  Johoiakim.  To  the  time  of  Zedekiah 
belong  xxiv.,  xxi.,  xxiii.  9-40,  and  xlix.  34  sqq.  (if 
genuine).  Of  the  rest  which  may  be  ascribed  to  this 
prophet  the  time  of  writing  is  less  evident,  though 
xxxi.,  iii.  14-16,  and  perhaps  the  genuine  parts  of 
xxiii.  1-8,  seem  to  belong  to  the  time  of  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem.  Larger  parts  which  can  not  be  cer- 
tainly ascribed  as  a  whole  to  Jeremiah  are  x.  1-16, 
xvii.  19-27,  l.-lii.  The  narrative  portions  present 
a  difficult  problem,  and  the  boundaries  between 
them  and  the  oracle  portions  are  not  always  easy 
to  fix.  Some  of  these  are  in  the  first  person,  and 
were  doubtless  dictated  to  Banich.  Such  pieces  are 
xviii.  (probably  from  the  beginning  of  Jehoiakim's 
reign),  xxxii.  (under  Zedekiah),  and  xxxv.  (under 
Jehoiakim).  Other  pieces  speak  in  the  third  person 
of  "  Jeremiah  "  or  "  the  prophet  Jeremiah,"  and 
can  be  only  secondarily  Jeremianic;  such  are  xix.- 
XX.,  xxvi.,  xxvii.-xxix.,  xxxiv.,  xxxvi.,  xxxvii.-xliv. 
These  rest  on  Banich 's  authority,  as  does  xlv.,  an 
oracle  of  consolation  imparted  to  him  by  the  prophet. 
So  that  in  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  there  are  earlier 
and  later  pieces,  passages  in  Jeremiah's  words  and 
those  reported  of  him,  and  some  not  at  all  Jeremianic, 
bound  up  together  in  variegated  fashion.  Chrono- 
logical order  can  not  always  be  determined.  The 
history  of  the  book  is  not  one  that  can  at  the  present 
be  made  out.  Certainly  the  composition  of  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  lies  at  the  basis,  and  this 
is  expanded  by  later  oracles  and  by  narrative  por- 
tions. The  latter  is  in  part  no  doubt  from  Baruch 
and  contains  reports  of  Jeremiah's  discourses  de- 
livered to  him  by  the  prophet.  The  supposition 
that  a  life  of  the  prophet  has  been  interwoven  into 
the  book  is  improbable,  since  the  earlier  life  of  the 
prophet  is  not  related.  More  likely  is  it  that  a 
literature  of  Jeremiah  including  his  later  speeches 
and  narratives  about  him  grew  up,  out  of  which 
our  book  is  edited.  Little  dependence  can  be 
placed  in  i.  3,  since  that  verse  is  probably  only  a 
secondary  title. 

To  the  foregoing  considerations  is  to  be  added  the 
fact  that  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  belongs  to  those 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  the  Sep- 
tuagint  diverges  essentially  from  the  Massoretic 
text,  a  divergence  which  is  very  variously  ex- 
plained.    Some  esteem  the  Septuagint  so  highly 


that  they  speak  of  two  recensions,  a  Palestinian 
and  an  Egyptian;  while  others  speak  of  arbitrary 
changes  by  the  translator.  Both  of 
^Jv  J^*  these  hypotheses  have  been  shown 
tl^Hebim  ^*^^o^^"^®^  (Kuenen,  Giesebrecht,  and 
tft^^^  others).  While  evidences  of  misun- 
derstanding by  the  Greek  translator 
and  indeed  of  wilful  change  exist,  there  are  passages 
where  the  text  at  the  base  of  the  Septuagint  points 
to  a  text  more  original  than  the  Massoretic.  One 
such  passage  is  that  relating  to  the  foreign  nations, 
in  which  in  the  Greek  xlvi.-li.  follow  xxv.  13,  and 
the  order  of  arrangement  is  different.  The  original 
connection  of  thc»e  parts  is  evident,  though  the 
entire  section  should  not  stand  before  xxvi.  15,  and 
the  Alexandrine  order  is  less  natural  than  the 
BCassoretic.  The  difiference  in  the  length  of  the  two 
texts,  altogether  apart  from  proofs  of  arbitrariness 
on  the  part  of  the  translator,  show  that  at  the  time 
of  the  translation  the  book  had  not  yet  reached  a 
fixed  form,  a  conclusion  which  is  strengthened  by 
observation  of  the  evidence  of  inclusion  of  glosses. 

8.  The  Importance  of  the  Book:  This  can  not  be 
appreciated  if  only  the  contents  of  the  predictions 
are  kept  in  mind.  In  this  particular  Jeremiah  is 
not  specially  original,  and  particularly  so  if  the 
purely  Messianic  passages,  such  as  xxiii.  5-6,  xxxiii. 
15-16,  are  the  basis  of  estimate,  since  these  are 
lusterless  in  comparison  with  such  passages  as 
Isa.  ix.  5-6,  xi.  1-2.  One  might  say  in  general  that 
Jeremiah  took  over  the  prophecies  of  Amos  and 
Rosea,  being  in  his  earlier  deliverances  especially 
dependent  upon  Hosea.  For  twenty  3rears  the 
prophet  preached  the  insecurity  of  the  basis  of  the 
people's  hopes  and  trust.  Even  by  the  captivity 
of  597  the  people  were  not  awakened,  but  supposed 
that  the  deportation  of  Jeconiah  was  the  excision 
of  a  worthless  limb.  For  Jeremiah  it  was  the  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy  which  demanded  submission  and 
humility  instead  of  new  pride  and  the  waking  of 
hopes  to  be  unrealized.  The  complete  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  awaited  persistence  in  the  people's 
wilful  course.  Yet  the  prophet  was  not  without 
hope  in  its  truest  sense.  A  new  generation  was  to 
arise  which  was  to  bear  Yahweh's  law  on  the  inner 
tablets  of  the  heart,  not  on  tablets  of  stone.  In  all 
this  there  was  little  that  was  not  already  existent 
in  prophecy.  Jeremiah's  originality  stands  out  in 
the  vivid  impression  of  his  work  as  that  of  a  prophet 
who  was  accounted  a  traitor  to  his  people  and  a 
godless  despiser  of  the  sanctuary  while  he  was  yet 
the  mouthpiece  for  the  utterance  of  divine  truths. 
It  was  this  which  made  of  him  the  greatest  martyr 
among  the  prophets,  and  the  evidence  of  it  exists 
in  his  prayers  written  in  his  book,  which  give  the 
clearest  insight  into  the  motive  of  his  life.  He 
bewails  the  hate  with  which  the  people  pursued  him 
who  was  that  people's  truest  mediator  with  God, 
and  reveals  himself  not  merely  as  a  prophet,  but 
as  a  man  living  in  the  closest  fellowship  with  God. 
In  this  respect  he  is  creative  and  a  pattern  of 
religious  sincerity,  and  thus  he  inspired  the  poets 
of  the  Psalm-book  and  the  great  poet  of  the  Book 
of  Job.  The  sense  of  the  personal  relation  of  the 
individual  to  God  which  appeared  in  later  Judaism 
is  a  result  of  his  work.    In  view  of  the  importance  of 
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ihk  aervioe,  the  question  of  extenml  form  becomes 
a  minor  ooe.  The  disturbed  conditions  of  his  times 
did  not  minister  to  esthetic  expression.  The  beauty 
of  the  book  lies  not  in  it«  poetic  form,  but  in  its 
deep  and  noble  expression  of  the  life  of  tenderness 
which  it  portraj-s.  {¥.  Buhl.) 

m.  The  Lamentatioas  of  Jeremiah:  This  is  the 
QfttDe  giiveii  by  tradition  to  five  elegies  bearing  a 
close  resembbnoe  to  one  another  and 
1,  Names,  bewailing  the  sad  lot  which  befell 
Place  in  Jerusalem  and  its  inhabitants  during 
tlM  €}aaoiL*  and  after  the  siege  by  the  Chaldeans 
(587-586  B,a).  In  Hebrew  manu- 
Mripts  and  editions  these  elegies  usually  bear  the 
titkt  Mush,  "  how,"  from  the  opening  word  of  three 
of  them;  the  Jews  were»  however,  familiar  with  the 
desigDation  kinothj  *'  lamentations  - '  (Jerome,  Pref* 
aoe  to  Lamentations^  cf.  Baba  Bathra,  14b;  LXX, 
Thrinoi;  Lat,  Threni  or  LaTnentationes) ,  In  the 
Greek  \^rsion,  which  differs  in  character  from  that 
of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  they  are  placed  next 
to  the  prophecies  (after  Baruch),  and  are  counted 
with  the  prophecies  as  one  book-  Only  in  this  way 
could  twenty-two  canonical  books  be  counted 
(JoeepbuSf  Apion,  i.  S;  Origen  in  Eusebius,  Hist. 
ecei,,  vi*  25;  Jerome  in  Prohgus  galeatus).  Still  the 
number  twenty-four  was  common,  in  which  com- 
putation Ruth  and  Lamentations  were  counted 
aeparataly  and  placed  among  the  Hagiographa. 
This  amogement  differs  from  that  followed  by  the 
CluvtiAzia,  which  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Sep- 
ttiagmt,  but  is  in  accord  with  that  of  the  Talmud 
(Baba  Baihra  14b),  which  p!ac^«  Lamentations 
Among  the  Kethubim,  where  they  probably  stood 
from  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  third  division 
of  the  canon. 

Ill  form  the  first  four  of  these  five  elegies  are 
eharacterized  by  an  acrostic  use  of  the  alphabet. 
They  are  also  composed  in  the  rhythm 
which  Budde  has  shown  to  be  that  of 
the  lament  or  threnody.  In  chaps. 
L-ii.  a  group  of  three  lines  in  this 
meter  (composed  of  a  normal  and  a 
.  aiiortefied  member)  is  placed  under  each  of  the 
Acrostic  letters;  the  same  is  true  in  chap,  iii.,  except 
thai  each  of  the  tlirec  lines  (in  this  case  a  verse) 
litgifM  with  the  same  letter,  which,  therefore^  ap- 
pears three  times.  In  chap,  iv.,  on  the  other  hand, 
aaeh  acrostic  letter  includes  two  lines.  No  acrostic 
u  found  in  chap,  v.,  although  the  elegy  constats 
of  twenty-two  verse*  preaenting  the  usual  para  He  1- 
tfi&,  though  the  pecuU&r  meter  of  the  dirge  is  not 
very  manifest.  The  five  elegies  refer  to  the  samt; 
national  misfortune  and  have  many  similarities  in 
thought  and  form;  yet  each  has  its  own  peculiar 
ouality.  So  chap.  i.  shows  the  sorrowing  Zion, 
tlBKrted  and  abandoned;  chap.  ii.  describes  the 
ad  of  the  angry  God,  the  just  enemy,  who  has 
dettrO}Ped  the  city;  chap.  iii.  presents  a  more  in- 
dividual point  of  view;  chap.  iv.  describes  the  s*id 
fate  of  the  populace  of  the  city  during  and  after 
tbe  fliflge;  chap.  v.  sketches  briefiy  the  resulting 
maetable  state  of  the  people.  That  the  five  songs 
wtre  all  produced  under  one  inspiration  is  psycho- 
logically improbable;  but  in  any  event  they  did 
Eioi  anne  without  regard  to  one  another.    Style  and 
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language  show  many  points  of  resemblancCj  and  the 
historical  situation  is  essentially  the  same  in  all. 
They  can  not  have  appeared  during  the  siege  itself; 
the  misfortune  m  already  complete^  intense  agony  is 
already  clmnging  into  a  softer  sadness,  and  feeling 
finds  relief  in  seeking  for  a  form  of  artistic  expression. 

Ancient  tmdition  unaniraou.sly  names  Jeremiah 
as  the  author.  The  Preface  to  the  Septuagint  de- 
clares that  "  after  the  captivity  of 
1  ^"  Israel  and  the  desolation  of  Jerusa- 
of^utbo^  ^^^'  •'^'^™^*^  ^^  down  weeping  and 
^Ip^  *  sang  this  lamentation  over  Jerusalem 
and  said."  This  Siime  tradition  ap- 
pears in  tbe  Talmud  and  is  accepte^^l  by  the  Church 
Fathers.  Jerome  Is  indeed  mistaken  when  (on 
Zech,  xii.  11)  he  refers  to  Lamentjitions  the  state- 
ment in  II  Chron.  xxxv.  25,  where  mention  is  made 
of  elegies  corapose<I  by  Jeremiah  on  the  death  of 
Josiah.  Perhaps  he  was  misled  by  Lam.  iv.  20. 
Josephus  had  already  fallen  into  the  same  error. 
The  Chronicler's  notice  shows  that  the  prophet  was 
accustomed  to  compose  such  elegies,  and  was 
naturally  qualified  to  compose  a  kina  on  a  grand 
scale,  treating  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  just  as 
Ezebel  composed  a  series  of  such  **  threnodies  " 
over  other  cities  and  peoples.  Many  passages  in 
the  Lamentations  are  in  agreement  with  the  thought 
and  diction  of  the  prophet;  indeed^  a  prophetic 
note  runs  through  these  poems*  The  older  author- 
ities, almoiit  without  except ion^  hold  the  traditional 
view;  only  in  modern  times  has  the  Jeremianie 
authorship  been  contested,  and  on  grounds  of  im- 
portance. Thenius  attributed  only  chaps,  ii.  and 
iv.  to  Jeremiah,  Meier  chaps,  i.-iii.;  others,  for  in- 
stance, Ewald,  Noldeke,  8chrader,  Nagelsbach^ 
Lohr,  Budde,  entirely  abandon  Jeremianie  author- 
ship. 

The  arguments  against  Jeremiah's  authorship  are 

partly  formal  and  founded  on  esthetic  grounds  and 

partly   refer  to  the   contents   of  the 

4.  Arsn-    poems  and   their  theological  quality. 

mentB  Gon-  Narrelsbach  (Commentary,  p.  xi.  sqq.) 

JeAmi^ic  ^^'^  h6hr  (Z AT W,  1894)  have  noted 

Origin*  statistically  the  agreements  and  differ- 
ences in  the  vocabulary  of  Lamenta- 
tions and  of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  and  the 
probability  appears  to  favor  difTerence  of  authorship 
or  a  reediting  of  Jeremianie  elegies.  This  prob- 
ability is  strengthened  by  linguistic  similarities 
with  the  writings  of  Ezekiel  It  was  believed  that 
an  important  distinction  had  been  discovered  be- 
tween the  writings  of  the  prophet  and  these  songs, 
in  that  these  lacked  the  strong  emphasis  upon  the 
sins  of  the  people  which  would  be  expected  from 
the  prophet.  Thus  v.  7  is  cited,  according  to  which 
the  unhappy  generation  suffered  not  so  much  for 
its  oi^Ti  sins  as  for  those  of  its  forefathers  (contrast 
Jcr.  xxxi.  29).  That,  in  addition  to  inherited 
suffering,  the  measure  has  been  filled  up  by  the 
pen|>lc's  own  faults  and  that  thus  a  judgment  has 
bf^en  called  down  upon  them  is  a  thought  which 
runs  through  Lamentations  also  and  finds  parlic- 
ubr  expression  in  v,  16.  21,  Budde  finds  that  the 
consciousness  of  the  guilt  of  the  people  b  little 
developed  in  cliaps.  iv.  and  ii.  (but  cf.  iv.  6).  If 
Jeremiah  was  tbe  author  be  does  not  here  appear 
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as  God's  advocate  to  bring  an  accusation  against 
his  people,  but  be  gives  free  expression  to  natural 
sympathy,  which  he  had  suppressed  until  at  last 
jud^ent  was  fully  executed.  Jeremiah  loved  his 
people  and  his  rulers  more  than  did  the  patriots, 
although  a  higher  power  had  set  him  in  opposition 
to  them  (Jer.  i.  18).  In  this  way  iv.  20  must  be 
explained,  where  the  manner  in  which  the  king  is 
spoken  of  might  be  thought  strange  as  coming  from 
Jeremiah,  while  iv.  17  offers  no  difficulties  since  he 
may  well  have  voiced  the  timid  hopes  of  the  people 
in  the  last  period  of  their  trials,  although  these  hopes 
were  not  shared  by  him.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
unsolved  difficulty  for  aU  who  reject  Jeremiah's 
authorship  is  offered  by  the  unconditional  condem- 
nation of  the  prophets  of  Jerusalem  (ii.  9, 14,  iv.  13). 
Jeremiah  might  indeed  have  expressed  himself  in 
this  way  (cf.  Jer.  xiii.  13,  xiv.  13  sqq.,  xxiii.  15); 
but  if  another  had  composed  a  lament  over  these 
events  he  could  scarcely  have  forgotten  the  prophet 
who  had  won  the  highest  reverence  from  the  whole 
people  through  his  sufferings.  It  was  the  general 
opinion  that  only  Jeremiah's  personal  sufferings 
were  described  in  chap,  iii.,  and  this  seems  most 
probable  according  to  verse  8  (cf.  Jer.  vii.  16,  xi.  14, 
xiv.  11).  Verses  37-38  would  then  refer  to  those 
prophecies  of  misfortune  with  which  he  was  re- 
proached. Smend  (ZATW,  1888,  pp.  62-63)  and 
many  others  suppose  that  in  chap.  iii.  the  poet 
speaks  in  the  name  of  the  conununity;  in  that  case 
the  very  beginning,  **  I  am  the  man,"  is  exceedingly 
harsh  and  without  analogy  in  this  manner.  The 
family  of  Shaphan  (Gedaliah)  has  been  especially 
considered  in  this  connection  (L6hr,  ZATWj  1894, 
p.  55).  As  there  is  no  mention  of  the  rebuilding  of 
Jerusalem  and  of  the  temple,  and  as  dependence 
upon  the  second  Isaiah  can  not  be  proved  by  a  few 
lexical  similarities,  the  exilic  origin  of  Lamentations 
seems  most  reasonable.  Whether  these  songs 
originated  in  Palestine,  in  Egypt,  or  in  Babylonia 
is  indeterminable,  but  it  seems  most  probable  that 
Jeremiah  had  a  share  in  their  production.  This 
does  not  mean  that  they  came  from  his  hand  in 
their  present  poetical  form;  the  artificiality  of  form 
suggests  the  work  of  a  school  or  of  a  group  of  dis- 
ciples who,  collecting  and  completing  such  thren- 
odies, wove  them  together  into  the  form  in  which 
they  now  appear.  C.  von  Orelu. 

BxBUOOBAPHT:  On  the  life  and  times  of  Jeremiah  oonmilt: 
T.  K.  Cheyne,  Jeremiah,  hie  lAfe  and  Titnee,  London, 
1888;  C.  H.  Comill,  Jeremia  und  eeine  Zeit,  Heidelberg. 
1880;  K.  Marti.  Der  Prophet  Jeremia,  Basel.  1889;  M. 
LAsarus.  Der  Prophet  Jeremia,  Breslau.  1804;  W.  Erbt, 
Jeremia  und  eeine  Zeit,  Gottingen,  1902;  F.  B.  Meyer, 
Jeremiah,  Prieet  and  Prophet,  London.  1002;  J.  R.  Gil- 
lies, Jeremiah;  the  Man  and  hie  Meeeage,  ib.  1007;  J.  F. 
McCurdy.  Hiatory,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monumente,  vol.  iii.. 
New  York,  1901. 

Questions  of  criticism  oonoeming  the  prophecies  of 
Jeremiah  are  discussed  in:  G.  C.  Workman.  The  Text  of 
Jeremiah,  or  a  Critical  Examination  of  the  Greek  and  the 
Htbrew  with  the  Variatione  in  the  LXX,  Edinburgh.  1880; 
E.  Kohl.  Dae  Verh&Uniee  der  Maeeora  zur  Septuagint  im 
Jeremia,  Halle,  1882;  E.  Bruston.  De  Vimportance  du 
Uvre  de  Jfr&mie  dane  la  critique  de  V  A.  T.,  Montauban, 
1803;  A.  von  Bulmerinoq,  Dae  Zukunftebild  dee  Propheten 
Jeremia,  Riga,  1804;  C.  H.  Comill.  in  SBOT,  1806;  idem. 
Die  metriechen  StUcke  dee  Buchee  Jeremia,  Leipsie,  1002; 
A.  W.  Streane,  The  Double  Text  of  Jeremiah,  London, 
1806. 
Commentaries  which  cover  both  the  prophecies  and 


LamenUtions  are  by:  B.  Blayney,  London,  1836;  £. 
Hendenon,  Andovw,  1868;  H.  Cowlee,  New  York,  1860; 
C.  W.  E.  Nlgelsbach.  in  Lance's  Commeniary,  New  York. 
1871;  R.  P.  Smith,  in  BibU  Commentary,  London,  1876; 
A.  W.  Streane,  in  CamMdoe  BibU,  Cambridge,  1881; 
T.  K.  Cheyne  and  others  in  the  Pulpit  Commentary,  2 
role.,  London,  1886-08. 

Commentariee  on  the  ProphecieB  are:  S.  R.  Driver, 
London,  1806;  W.  Lowth,  London.  1718;  J.  G.  Dahler. 
2  vols.,  Straaburg,  1826;  W.  Neumann,  2  vols.,  Leipeie. 
IS6&-6S;  C.  H.  Graf,  ib.  1862;  F.  Hitng,  ib.  1866;  H. 
Ewald.  GOttingen.  1868,  Eng.  tranal.,  Ix>ndon,  1876; 
C.  F.  Keil,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1873-74;  8.  Sehola,  WOrs- 
burg.  1880;  L.  A.  Schneedorfer,  Prague,  1881;  C.  von 
OreUi.  2d  ed..  Munich.  1005,  Eng.  transL,  Edinbuig^  1880; 
C.  F.  Ball,  in  Expoeiior'e  Bible,  London.  1800;  F.  Giese- 
brecht.  GAttingen,  1804;  W.  H.  Bennett,  London,  1886;  B. 
Duhm,  Tabingen,  1001;  G.  Douglas,  London.  1003;  A. 
Ramsay,  ib.  1006;  A.  Maclaren,  ib.  1006. 

Commentaries  on  Lamentations  are:  W.  Engelbardt, 
Leipne,  1867;  E.  Gerlaeh,  Beriin,  1868;  C.  F.  Keil.  Leip- 
sie. 1872;  L.  A.  Schneedorfer.  Prague,  1876;  J.  M.  Sehon. 
felder,  Munich.  1887;  S.  Oettli.  Ndrdlingen.  1880;  M. 
L6hr,  G6ttingen,  1801,  1007;  P.  Mayriel,  Montauban. 
1804;  C.  Budde,  Freiburg,  1808;  J.  P.  Wiles,  Haif-Houre 
wiik  the  Minor  PropheU  and  LameniaHane  (London,  1000). 
Consult  also:  DB,  ii.  660-678;  EB,  ii.  2366-06;  JB,  vii. 
06-107;  and  the  works  on  O.-T.  Theology,  on  Introdaction 
to  the  O.  T.,  on  Prophecy  in  general,  and  on  Meeaianie 
Prophecy. 

JERBMIAS  ILy  jer^Vmoi'oB:  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople; b.  at  Anchialos  (now  Ahiolo,  130  m. 
n.w.  of  Constantinople)  about  1530;  d.  at  Constan- 
tinople 1595.  He  received  no  systematic  education 
in  his  youth.  After  officiating  as  metropolitan  of 
Larissa,  he  was  patriarch  of  Constantinople  from 
1572  to  1573  or  1579,  from  1580  to  1584,  and  again 
from  1586  to  1595.  In  his  efforts  to  reoiganixe  the 
Greek  Church  he  reenforced  the  existing  laws  and 
ordinances,  and  reached  the  climax  of  his  endeavors 
in  the  synod  held  at  Constantinople  in  1593,  which 
assailed  simony,  demanded  a  better  education  of  the 
clergy,  who  were  also  required  to  preach  frequently, 
took  up  the  question  of  common  schools,  and  re- 
instituted  the  ''  national  synod.''  In  his  foreign 
relations  Jeremias  is  noteworthy  as  the  founder  of 
the  patriarchate  of  Russia,  during  a  visit  to  that 
country  in  1588-89,  while  he  vigorously  maintained 
the  independence  of  the  Greek  Church  against  the 
Jesuits  sent  by  Gregory  XIII.  to  the  East  to  win 
it  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  the  same 
spirit  he  refused  to  accept  the  Gregorian  calendar, 
which  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  heretical. 

Jeremias  is  particularly  interesting  on  account  of 
his  correspondence  with  the  Lutherans  of  Tiibingen, 
the  letters  being  contained  in  the  Ada  el  scripta 
theohgorum  Wirtembergensium  et  Patriarchae  Con- 
stantinopoHiani  D.  Hieremiae  (Wittenberg,  1584). 
Although  the  replies  of  the  patriarch  were  not  ac- 
tually written  by  him,  but  by  his  pronotary,  Theo- 
dosios  Zygomalas,  and  are  merely  compilations  from 
such  Church  Fathers  as  Basil  and  Chrysostom,  and 
modem  authors  like  Joseph  Bryennios,  Nikolaos 
Eabasilas,  and  Symeon  of  Thessalonica,  they  are 
important  for  an  evaluation  of  the  modem  Greek 
Church,  since  they  manifest  genuine  Greek  ortho- 
doxy and  contain  its  first  official  verdict  on  Luther- 
anism,  which  they  definitely  rejected. 

The  history  of  the  affair  was  as  follows:  In  1573 
Stephen  Gerlaeh  went  to  Constantinople  as  preacher 
to  the  German  ambassador  with  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  the  patriarch  from  Jakob  Andreft 
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(q.vO»  chancellor  of  the  univf  raity  at  Tiibingen,  and 
[Martin  Crusius,  the  celebrated  Hellenist  and  his- 
torian.    The  letters  were  well  received;    and  the 
>  Tlibmgen  professors  were  not  slow  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  establishing  communica- 
tion between  the  Greek  Church  and  the  Lutherans ^ 
p  especdaUy  as  Gerlach  had  become  a  personal  friend 
Wei  Zygonoalas.     They  accordingly  sent  a  second 
r  letter,  dated  Sept.  15,  1574,  together  with  a  Greek 
^  translation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession^  and  a  third 
letter,  dated  Mar.  20»  1575,  with  a  Greek  translation 
of  two  sermons  by  Andrefi  and  a  request  for  an 
opinion  concerning  the  Lutheran  creed.     The  pa- 
triarch's answer,  dated  May  15,  1576,  consisted  of 
sn   elaborate   treatise,    in    which   he    praised    the 
mrtidefl  on  the  church,  the  ecc!esijii?tical  office,  the 
mairiage    of    priests,   and    eschatology,   but   cen- 
sured the  introduction  of  *'  filwque  "  in   the  creed, 
and  the  depreciation  of  good  works.     He  also  in- 
tttsted  on  seven  virtues,  vices,  and  sacraments,  trine 
I  immersion,  monastic  vows,  and  the  invocation  of  the 
aaints  at  the  consecration  of  the  elements.     The 
I  treatiae,  however,  induced  the  Tubingen  theologians 
\  to  give  a  sjrstemalic  defense  of  the  principles  on 
which  their  confession  rested,  and  a  new  letter  was* 
sent,  dated  June  18,  1577,  but  it  took  two  years 
before  the  patriarch's  answer  arrived  {May,  1379), 
and  it  read  more  Hke  a  rebuke  than  an  answer. 
Nevertheless,  the  Lutherans  determined  to  try  ooce 
more,  and  in  the  spring  of  1 580  sent  a  defense  to 
Constantinople,    but    the    patriarch's    answer    of 
June  6,  1581,  was  curt  and  final,  and  the  Protestants 
were  obliged  to  close  the  correspondence. 

(pHiLipp  Meyer.) 

BrAUOriRAPBY:  p.  Meyer,  Die  throhgtMhe  LiMeralur  der 
iT^eehtMc^en  Kirche  im  16,  Jahrhundrrt,  Lcipsic,  189U; 
Helcle,  in  TQS,  lg43.  p,  644;  P.  Kemmeua.  in  Bvtanh- 
niMtJu  Zeitachrift,  18Q9.  I>p.  362  sqq. 

JEREBCIA6,  y^'re-mi'Os,  ALFRED:  German  Lu- 
p  theran;  b.  at  Markersdorf  (a  village  near  Chemnitz), 
Saxony,  Feb.  21,  1864.     He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Leipsic  (Ph.D.,  1886);   was  a  teacher 
at  a  high  school  for  girls  in  Dresden  from  1887  to 
]  1890,  and  deacon  at  the  Lutherkirche,  Leipsic,  from 
( 1890  to  1901.    Since  1901  he  has  been  pastor  of  the 
'  Lutherkirche,  and  since  1905  privat-docent  for  the 
liistory  of  religion  and  Old  Testament  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsic.    In  theology  he  is  a  believer  in 
revealed  religion.     He  has  written  Die  Hdllenfahri 
der  htar,  eine  aUbabyloniJiche  BeschwornTigskgende 
(Munich,  1886);  Babylonisch-assynsche  Vorsidlungrn 
I  vom  Leben  nach  dem  Tode  untcr  BeriwJcsichti^tng  der 
aUJUMomerUlichen  ParaUeien  (Leipsic,  1886) ;  Izdubar 
Nimrod,  eine  oMbabyilom^che  Heldermage  nach  den 
KeiUchriftfragmenten  dargestelU  (1891);  Jm  Kampfe 
um  BaM  un4  Bihel  (1903);    M onoiheisiische  Slrom- 
ungen  innerhalb  der  babylomschen  Religwn  (1904); 
i  Da»  AUe  Testament  im  Lichtc  dea  alten  Orients  (1904 ) ; 
Babyhm9che4i  im  Neuen  Testament  (1905);  and  Die 
FanbabylmiiMen,     Der  aUe  Orient  und  die  ^ptische 
Rdigian  (1907). 

JEmCHa    See  JuDna,  II.,  2,  f  1. 

JEROBOAM,  jer'Vbd'ami    The  name  of  two 
kings  of  Israel 

1.  Jeroboam  L:    First  king  of   Israel,  aoQ  of 


Nebat  and  Zeniah,  an  Ephraimite  of  Zereda  (Zare- 
tan  and  Zartanah;  Gk.  Sareira  or  Sarida)  north  of 
Jericho  and  not  far  from  Beth  Shean  (Josh.  iii.  16; 

I  Kings  iv.  12),  His  dates,  according  to  the  old 
chronology,  are  975-958  B.C. ;  according  to  Riehin» 
9SS-917  B.C. ;  according  to  Cooke  (DB,  ii.  582)  937- 
915  B.C.  Accorciing  to  the  narrative  in  I  Kings  ati. 
26  sqq.|  he  was  a  servant  of  Solomon  who,  on  ac- 
count of  his  industry,  was  raised  to  a  place  of 
command  in  the  region  which  he  afterward  ruled. 
On  one  occasion,  when  leaving  JeriLsalem,  he  was 
met  by  the  prophet  Ahijah  from  Shiloh,  who  rent 
his  own  (not  Jeroboam's,  as  Ewald  lias  it)  mantle 
into  twelve  pieces  and  gave  ten  of  them  to  Jeroboam 
as  a  sign  that  he  was  to  rule  o%'er  ten  tribes,  while 
one  tribe  was  to  remain  under  the  Da\idic  dynasty. 
The  Deuteronomic  editor  gives  as  the  reason  for 
tbis  division  of  the  kingdom  the  idolatry  of  Solomon; 
but  there  were  probably  also  political  tmd  religions 
motives,  among  the  former  the  old  jealousy  of  the 
northern  tribes  and  among  the  btter  a  prophetic 
interest  (Ahijah  was  a  8hilonite).  8ol onion  heard 
of  the  incident  and  Jeroboam  was  forced  to  flee  to 
Egypt,  where  he  remained  under  8hishnk  till 
Solomon's  death. 

In  I  Kings  xii.  3  (probably  a  later  report)  Jero- 
boam appears  as  spokesman  for  Israel  at  the  gather- 
ing at  Shechem  to  make  Hehoboam  king;  but  verse 
20  makes  it  appear  that  Jeroboam  was  made  king 
immediately  on  his  return  from  Egypt.  Reho- 
boam's  intention  to  subject  the  revolted  tribes  by 
force  of  arms  was  overruled  by  the  prophet  She- 
niaiah  on  the  ground  that  the  division  was  of  divine 
provision.  Probabilities  are  against  the  representa- 
tion of  a  long  war  betw*een  Jeroboam  and  Eeho- 
boam  (I  Kings  xiv.  30^  xv.  6;  II  Chron.  xiii.  2  sqq.) ; 
but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  an  allianct^  was  forme<l 
between  Abijam  and  Damascus,  renewing  that 
which  had  been  broken  under  Solomon  (1  Kings 
xi.  24). 

Important  measures  of  Jeroboam  were  the  for- 
tification of  Shechem  and  the  selection  of  it  as  hLs 
capital^  and  the  fortification  of  Penuel  to  secure 
Ills  eastern  possessions,  Tirzah,  often  a  residence  of 
the  kings  of  Israel  until  the  time  of  Omri,  was  al'Ki 
a  place  of  note  in  his  time  (1  Kings  xiv.  17).  Of 
supreme  importance  was  Jeroboam's  measure  in 
sanctioning  the  cult  of  Bethel  and  of  Dan  to  remove 
the  necessity  of  going  to  Jerusalem  to  worship. 
This  was  probably  only  the  legitimating  of  existing 
worship,  and  was  not  intended  to  be  a  rejection  of 
the  Yahweh  cult  (see  Calf,  The  Golden,  and  Calp 
WonsKip).  The  later  (Judaic)  reports  make  Jero- 
boam create  priests  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
populace,  the  Levitea  being  deposed.  The  festival 
established  by  Jeroboam  is  regarde<i  by  the  narrator 
as  intended  to  replace  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(I  Kings  xii.  32).  Of  the  narratives  in  I  Kings 
xiii."Xiv,   that   in   chap.   xiiL   is  a  mjdrash  upon 

II  Kings  xxiii.  17  sqq.;  that  in  chap.  xiv.  has  made 
use  of  an  earlier  source^  and  is  in  Deuteronomistic 
spirit. 

2.  JcrolKMtm  II.:  Thirteenth  king  of  Israel »  son 
and  successor  of  Joash.  His  dates  according  to  the 
old  chronology  are  825-784  B.C. ;  according  to  Curtis 
(DB^  i.  401)  782-741  B.C.,  according  to  tk)oke  {DB, 
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ii.  583)  790-740  B.g.;  Jeroboam  II.  was  one  of  the 
most  important  and  powerful  kings  of  the  northern 
kingdom,  his  rule  extending  *'  from  Hamath  to  the 
sea  of  the  plain  "  (II  Kings  xiv.  23-29),  probably 
including  Moab  under  his  power.  According  to 
Schrader  (KAT,  pp.  212  sqq.)  his  extraordinary 
success  is  to  be  explained  from  his  relations  with 
Assyria.  Ramman-nirari  III.  of  Assyria  had  over- 
thrown Mari  of  Damascus,  and  in  his  inscription 
he  claims  to  have  laid  the  land  of  Qmri  (i.e.,  Israel) 
under  tribute.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  con- 
quered Damascus  and  its  territory  was  turned  over 
to  Jeroboam  in  return  for  tribute.  Conmientators 
are  at  variance  over  the  meaning  of  the  reference  in 
Hos.  X.  14,  "  as  Shalman  spoiled  Betb-arbel," 
whether  it  refers  to  a  conquest  of  the  Galilean  city 
under  Shalmaneser  III.  or  IV.,  or  to  a  calamity 
experienced  by  the  Moabite  King  Salamanu  men- 
tioned by  Tiglath-Pileser.  II  Kings  xiv.  25  regards 
the  success  of  Jeroboam  as  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  of  Jonah  the  son  of  Amittai;  but  the 
prophecies  of  Hosea  and  Amos  give  a  far  dififerent 
impression  of  the  state  of  his  kingdom,  which  under 
the  external  glory  carried  the  seeds  of  decay, 
speedily  to  bear  fruit.  (E.  Kautzsch.) 

Bibuoorapht:  1.  The  Bouroes  are:  I  Kings  xi.  26-40,  xii. 
1-xiv.  20;  II  Chron.  x.  2-19,  xi.  14-16,  xii.  16,  xiu.  2. 
Bouroes  are:  II  Kings  xiv.  23-29,  xv.  1,  8;  and  especially 
the  books  of  Amos  and  Hosea.  For  literature  on  both 
kiogs  see  the  pertinent  sections  in  the  works  dted  under 
Ahab;  Isbabl,  Histobt  op. 

JEROME. 

L  life.  Historical  (I  2). 

Studies    and   Travels   to        Dogmatic  and  Polemical 

878  (I  1).  (I  3). 

Sojourn   in    Rome,   382-        Letters  (|  4). 

386  (I  2).  III.  Theological  Position. 

Residence     in     Palestine         His  Excellences  and  De- 
after  386  (I  3).  fects  (|  1). 

n.  Works.  His  Lack  of  Independence 

Biblical    and    Exegetical  (t  2). 

(ID. 
L  Life:  The  famous  ecclesiastical  author  com- 
monly known  as  St.  Jerome,  whose  full  name  was 
Eusebius  Sophronius  Hieronymus,  was 
I.  Studies  bom  at  Stridon,  on  the  border  between 
and  Travels  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia,  in  the  second 
to  378.  quarter  of  the  fourth  century;  d.  near 
Bethlehem  Sept.  30,  420.  He  came  of 
Christian  parents,  but  was  not  baptized  imtil  about 
360,  when  he  had  gone  to  Rome  with  his  friend 
Bonosus  to  pursue  his  rhetorical  and  philosophic 
studies.  These  were  principally  secular,  probably 
including  Greek  literature;  he  seems  as  yet  to  have 
had  no  thought  of  studying  the  Greek  Fathers,  or 
any  Christian  writings.  His  journey  with  Bonosus 
to  Gaul  seems  to  have  followed  immediately  upon 
a  stay  of  several  years  in  Rome.  During  this  so- 
journ in  eastern  Gaul  and  **  on  the  semi-barbarous 
banks  of  the  Rhine,"  he  seems  to  have  been  occu- 
pied with  theological  studies,  and  to  have  copied 
for  his  friend  Rufinus  Hilary's  commentary  on  the 
Psalms  and  treatise  De  synodis.  Next  came  a  stay 
of  at  least  several  months,  possibly  jrears,  with 
Rufinus  at  Aquileia,  where  he  made  many  Christian 
friends.  Some  of  these  accompanied  him  when  he 
set  out  about  373  on  a  journey  through  Thrace  and 
Asia  Minor  into  northern  Syria.    At  Antioch,  where 


he  made  the  longest  stay,  two  of  his  companions 
died  and  he  himself  was  seriously  ill  more  than  onoe. 
During  one  of  these  illnesses  (about  the  winter  of 
373-n374)  be  had  a  vision  which  determined  him 
to  lay  aside  his  secular  studies  and  devote  himself 
to  the  things  of  God.  In  any  case  he  seems  to  have 
abstained  for  a  considerable  time  from  the  study 
of  the  classics  and  to  have  plunged  deeply  into  that 
of  Holy  Scripture,  under  the  impulsion  of  Apol- 
linaris  of  Laodioea,  then  teaching  in  Antioch  and 
not  yet  suspected  of  heresy.  Seized  with  the  desire 
for  a  life  of  ascetic  penance,  he  went  for  a  time  to 
the  desert  of  Chalds,  to  the  southwest  of  Antioch, 
known  as  the  Syrian  Thebaid,  from  the  number  of 
hermits  inhabiting  it.  During  this  period,  however, 
he  seems  to  have  found  time  for  study  and  writing. 
He  made  his  first  attempt  to  learn  Hebrew  under 
the  guidance  of  a  converted  Jew;  and  at  this  time 
he  seems  to  have  been  in  relation  with  the  Jewish 
Christians  in  Antioch,  and  perhaps  as  early  as  this 
to  have  interested  himself  in  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews,  asserted  by  them  to  be  the  source 
of  the  canonical  Matthew. 

Returning  to  Antioch,  in  378  or  379,  he  was  or- 
dained by  Bishop  Paulinus,  apparently  with  some 
unwillingness  and  on  condition  that  he 
2.  Sojourn  still  continue  his  ascetic  life.  Soon 
in  Rome,  afterward  he  went  to  Constantinople 
382-385.  to  pursue  his  study  of  Scripture  under 
the  instruction  of  Gregory  Nazianzen. 
There  he  seems  to  have  spent  two  jrears;  the  next 
three  (382-385)  he  was  in  Rome  again,  in  close 
intercourse  with  Pope  Damasus  and  the  IftaHing 
Roman  Christians.  Invited  thither  originally  to 
the  synod  of  382,  held  for  the  purpose  of  ending  the 
schism  of  Antioch,  he  made  himself  indispensable  to 
the  pope,  and  took  a  prominent  place  in  his  councils. 
Among  other  duties  he  undertook  the  revision  of 
the  text  of  the  Latin  Bible  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament  and  the  Septuagint,  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  the  marked  divergences  in  the  current 
western  texts  (see  Bible  Versions,  A,  II.,  2).  This 
commission  determined  the  course  of  his  scholarly 
activity  for  many  years,  and  gave  occasion  to  his 
most  important  achievement.  He  undoubtedly 
exercised  an  important  influence  during  these  three 
years,  to  which,  outside  of  his  unusual  learning, 
his  zeal  for  ascetic  strictness  and  the  realization  of 
the  monastic  ideal  contributed  not  a  little.  He  was 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  well-bom  and  well-edu- 
cated women,  including  some  from  the  noblest 
patrician  families,  such  as  the  widows  Marcella 
and  Paula  (qq.v.)  with  their  daughters  Blaesilla 
and  Eustochium.  The  resulting  inclination  of  these 
women  for  the  monastic  life,  and  his  unsparing 
criticism  of  the  life  of  the  secular  clergy,  raised  a 
growing  hostility  against  him,  especially  in  the  class 
just  named.  Soon  after  the  death  of  his  patron, 
Damasus  (Dec.  10,  384),  he  decided  to  retire  from 
a  position  which  was  fast  becoming  impossible. 

In  August,  385,  he  returned  to  Antioch,  accom- 
panied by  his  brother  Paulinianus  and  several 
friends,  and  followed  a  little  later  by  Paula  and 
Eustochium,  who  had  resolved  to  leave  their  pa- 
trician surroundings  and  to  end  their  days  in  the 
Holy  Land.    In  the  winter  of  385  Jerome  accom- 
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panied  them  and  acted  as  their  spiritual  adviser. 
The  pilgrims,  joined  by  Bishop  Paulinas  of  Antioch, 
visited  Jerusalemp  Bethlehem,  and  the 
3*  Rcsi-  holy  places  of  Galilee,  and  then  went 
dence  in  to  Egypt,  the  home  of  the  great 
Palestine  heroes  of  the  aacetic  life.  In  Alexan- 
after  385,  dria  Jerome  listened  to  the  blind  cate- 
chist  Didymus  expounding  the  prophet 
Hoaea  and  telling  his  rcmtniscences  of  the  great 
Anthony*  who  had  died  thirty  years  before;  he 
spvent  some  time  in  Nitria,  atlmiring  the  disciplined 
commtmity  life  of  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  that 
**  dty  of  the  Lord,"  but  detecting  even  there  **  con- 
cealed serpents,'*  i.e.,  the  pobon  of  Origenistic 
heresy.  Late  in  the  aunmier  of  386  he  was  back 
in  Palestine^  and  settled  down  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  a  hermit's  cell  near  Bethlehem,  sur- 
rounded by  a  few  friends,  both  men  and  women 
(including  Paula  and  Eustochium),  to  whom  he 
acted  aa  priestly  guide  and  teacher.  Amply  pro- 
vided by  Paula  with  the  means  of  li%'elihood  and 
of  mcreajsing  hia  oollection  of  books,  he  led  a  life  of 
ioceasant  acti%^ity  in  literary  production.  To  these 
last  thirty-four  years  of  his  career  belong  the  most 
important  of  his  works — his  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  from  the  original  text,  the  best  of  his 
scriptural  commentaries,  his  catalogue  of  Christian 
authors,  and  the  dialogue  against  the  PelagLans, 
the  literary  perfection  of  which  even  a  controverbial 
opponent  recognized.  To  this  period  also  belong 
the  majority  of  his  paasionate  polemics,  which  dis- 
tinguished him  among  the  orthodox  Fathers,  in- 
cluding notably  the  treatises  occasioned  by  the 
Origenistic  controversy  against  Bishop  John  of 
Jerusalem  aod  his  early  friend  Eu&niis.  As  a  result 
of  his  onslaughts  on  the  Pelagians,  he  was  subjected 
to  actual  persecution  at  their  hands  about  the  be- 
ginning of  416,  when  a  body  of  excited  partizans 
broke  into  the  monastic  buildings^  set  them  on  fire, 
and  laid  violent  hands  on  the  inmates,  kiUing  a 
deacon,  and  forcing  Jerome  to  seek  safety  in  a 
neighboring  fortress.  The  date  of  his  death  is  given 
by  the  Chromcan  of  Prosper.  His  remains,  orig- 
inally buried  at  Bethlehem,  are  said  to  have  been 
later  translated  to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  at  Rome,  though  other  places  in  the  West 
claim  some  relics — the  cathedral  at  Nepi  boasting 
the  possession  of  his  head,  which,  according  to  an- 
other tradition,  is  in  the  Escurial. 

IL  Works:  The  writings  of  Jerome  cover  nearly 
ail  the  principal  departments  of  Christian  theology; 
but  the  most  numerous  and  important 
I.  Biblical   belong  to  that  of  Biblical  study ^  in- 
and         eluding  especially  lus  labors  for  the 
Ezegetic&i  improvement    or    translation    of    the 
Latin  text.    His  knowledge  of  Hebrew, 
primarily  required   for  this  branch  of  his  work, 
grvcs  also  to  his  exegetical  treatises  (especially  to 
those  written  after  386)  a  value  greater  than  that 
of  most  patristic  commentaries,  although  he  is  as 
a  rule  too  much  hampered  by  Jewish  tradition,  and 
indulges  too  often  in  aUegorical  and  mystical  sub- 
tleties after  the  manner  of  Philo  and  the  Alexan- 
drian adiool.     But  he  deserves  credit  for  the  dis- 
tisctoeas  with  which  he  emphasizes  the  difference 
between  the    Old-Testament    Apocrypha  and   the 


Htbraica  veriim  of  the  canonical  books  (cf.  espe- 
cially his  introductions  to  the  Books  of  Samuel,  see 
Pro  LOG  U8  Galeatus,  to  the  Solomonic  w^ritings, 
to  Tobit,  and  to  Judith.  His  exegetical  works  fall 
into  three  groups:  (a)  his  translations  or  recastings 
of  Greek  predecessors,  including  fourteen  homilies 
on  Jeremiah  and  the  same  number  ou  Ezekiel  by 
Origen  (translated  c.  380  in  Constantinople);  two 
homilies  of  Origen  on  the  Song  of  Solomon  (in 
Rome,  c.  383);  and  thirty-nine  on  Luke  (c.  389,  in 
Bethlehem).  The  nine  homilies  of  Origen  on  Isaiah 
included  among  his  works  w^ere  not  done  by  him. 
Here  should  be  mentioned,  as  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  topography  of  Palestine,  his  book 
Dc  stitu  el  Tiominibua  locormn  Hebraeorum,  a  transla- 
tion with  additions  and  some  regrettable  omissions 
of  the  Onomanticon  of  Eusebius.  To  the  same  period 
(c.  3W)  belongs  the  Liher  interprets  ion  i»  nominum 
Hebraicortim,  based  on  a  work  supposed  to  go  back 
to  Philo  and  expanded  by  Origen.  (b)  Original 
commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament.  To  the  period 
before  his  settlement  at  Bethlehem  aiid  the  following 
five  years  belong  a  series  of  short  Old-Testament 
studies — De  seraphim,  De  voce  Oaanna,  De  irtbut 
quuestianibus  veteriB  Ugi9  (usually  included  among 
the  letters  as  xviii.,  xx.,  xxxvi.);  Quae^iones  he* 
braicae  in  Genestn;  Commerdarius  in  EccUidasUn; 
TractatuB  septem  in  Psalmos  ar.-xn*.  (lost);  Ex^ 
planatiofiea  in  Michaeam,  Sophoniam,  Nahum^ 
Hobacuc,  Aggaeum.  About  395  he  composed  a 
series  of  longer  commentaries,  though  in  niLher  a 
desultory  fashion — first  on  the  remaining  seven 
minor  prophets,  then  on  Isaiah  (c.  395-c.  400),  on 
Daniel  (c.  407),  on  Ezekiel  (between  410  and  415), 
and  on  Jeremiah  (after  415,  left  unfinished),  (c) 
New-Testament  commentaries.  These  include  only 
Philemon,  Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  Titus  (hastily 
composed  387-388)  j  Matthew  (dictated  in  a  fort- 
night, 39S);  Mark,  selected  passages  in  Luke^  the 
prologue  of  John,  and  Revelation.  Treating  the 
last-named  book  in  his  cursory  fashion,  he  made 
use  of  an  excerpt  from  the  commentary  of  the  North- 
African  Tichonius,  which  is  preserved  as  a  sort  of 
argument  at  the  beginning  of  the  more  extended 
work  of  the  Spanish  presbyter  Beat  us  of  Libana. 
But  before  this  he  had  already  devoted  to  the 
Apocalypse  another  treatment,  a  rather  arbitrary 
recasting  of  the  commentary  of  Victorinus  (d.  303) » 
with  whose  chiliastic  views  he  was  not  in  accord, 
substituting  for  the  chiliastic  conclusion  a  spiritu- 
alizing exposition  of  his  own,  supplying  an  introduc- 
tion, and  making  certain  changes  in  the  text. 

One  of  Jerome's  earliest  attempts  in  the  depart- 
ment of  history  was  his  Temporum  liber,  composed 
c.  380  in  Constantinople;    this  is  a  re- 
3*  Hisr-      casting  in  Latin  of  the  chronological 
toricil      tables  which  compose  the  second  part 
of  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius,  with  a 
supplement  covering  the  j>eriod  from  325  to  379, 
In  spite  of  numerous  errors  taken  over  from  Euse- 
bitis,  and  some  of  his  own»  Jerome  produced  a  valu- 
able work,  if  only  for  the  impulse  which  it  gave  to 
such  later  chroniclers  as  Prosper,  Cassiodorus,  and 
Victor  of  Tannuna  to  continue  his  annals.    Three 
other  works  of  a  liagiological  nature  are  the  Vita 
Paidi  monachi,  written  dtirmg  his  first  fiojoum  at 
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Antiooh  (c.  376),  the  legendary  material  of  which 
is  derived  from  EJgyptian  monastic  tradition;  the 
Vita  Makhi  monachi  oaptivi  (c.  391),  probably 
based  on  an  earlier  work,  although  it  purports  to 
be  derived  from  the  oral  conununications  of  the  aged 
ascetic  Malchus  originally  made  to  him  in  the  desert 
of  Chalcis;  and  the  Vita  HilarianiSt  of  the  same 
date,  containing  more  trustworthy  historical  mat- 
ter than  the  other  two,  and  based  partly  on  the 
biography  of  Epiphanius  and  partly  on  oral  tradi- 
tion. The  so-called  Martyrologium  aancti  Hieronymi 
is  spurious;  it  was  apparently  composed  by  a 
western  monk  toward  the  end  of  the  sixth  or  b^^- 
ning  of  the  seventh  century,  with  reference  to  an 
expression  of  Jerome's  in  the  opening  chapter  of 
the  Vita  Malchi,  where  he  speaks  of  intending  to 
write  a  history  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  from  the 
apostolic  times.  But  the  most  important  of  Je- 
rome's historical  works  is  the  book  De  viris  Ulus- 
trtbuBf  written  at  Bethlehem  in  392,  the  title  and 
arrangement  of  which  are  borrowed  from  Suetonius. 
It  contains  short  biographical  and  literary  notes  on 
135  Christian  authors,  from  St.  Peter  down  to 
Jerome  himself.  For  the  first  seventy-eight  Euse- 
bius  {Hiti,  ecd,,  i.-viii.)  is  the  main  source;  in  the 
second  section,  beginning  with  Amobius  and  Lac- 
tantius,  he  includes  a  good  deal  of  independent  in- 
formation, especially  as  to  western  writers. 

Practically  all  of  Jerome's  productions  in  the 
field  of  dogma  have  a  more  or  less  violently  po- 
lemical character,  and  are  directed 
3.  Dog-  against  assailante  of  the  orthodox  doo- 
maticand  trines.  Even  the  translation  of  the 
PolemicaL  treatise  of  Didymus  on  the  Holy  Spirit 
into  Latin  (begun  in  Rome  384,  com- 
pleted at  Bethlehem)  Shows  an  apologetic  tendency 
against  the  Arians  and  Pneumatomachi.  The  same 
is  true  of  his  version  of  Origen's  De  prindpiis  (c. 
399),  intended  to  supersede  the  inaccurate  transla- 
tion by  Rufinus.  The  more  strictly  polemical 
writings  cover  every  period  of  his  life.  During  the 
sojourns  at  Antioch  and  Constantinople  he  was 
mainly  occupied  with  the  Arian  controversy,  and 
especially  with  the  schisms  centering  around 
Meletius  and  Lucifer.  Two  letters  to  Pope  Damasus 
(xv.  and  xvi.)  complain  of  the  conduct  of  both 
parties  at  Antioch,  the  Meletians  and  Paulinians, 
who  had  tried  to  draw  him  into  their  controversy 
over  the  application  of  the  terms  ausia  and  hypo- 
sUuis  to  the  trinity.  At  the  same  time  or  a  little 
later  (379)  he  composed  his  Liber  contra  Lucifer- 
iano8,  in  which  he  cleverly  uses  the  dialogue  form 
to  combat  the  tenete  of  that  faction,  particularly 
their  rejection  of  baptism  by  heretics.  In  Rome 
(c.  383)  he  wrote  a  passionate  counterblast  against 
the  teaching  of  Helvidius,  in  defense  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary,  and  of  the 
superiority  of  the  single  over  the  married  state.  An 
opponent  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  was  Jovin- 
ianus,  with  whom  he  came  into  conflict  in  392 
{Adver8iL8  Jamnianumf  and  the  defense  of  this  work 
addressed  to  his  friend  Panmiachius,  numbered 
xlviii.  in  the  letters).  Once  more  he  defended  the 
ordinary  catholic  practises  of  piety  and  his  own 
ascetic  ethics  in  406  against  the  Spanish  presbyter 
Vigilantius,  who  opposed  the  oultus  of  martyrs 


and  relics,  the  vow  of  poverty,  and  clerical  celibacy. 
Meanwhile  the  controversy  with  John  of  Jerusalem 
and  Rufinus  concerning  the  orthodoxy  of  Origen 
occurred.  To  this  period  belong  some  of  his  most 
passionate  and  most  comprehensive  polemical  works 
— the  Contra  Joannem  Hieroaolyntitanum  (398  or 
399);  the  two  dosely-connected  Apologiae  contra 
Rufinum  (402);  and  the  "  last  word  "  written  a  few 
months  later,  the  Liber  iertius  seu  vitima  respongio 
advemia  acripta  Rufini.  For  further  details  see 
Ohigenistic  Contboversies.  The  last  of  his 
polemical  works  is  the  skilfully-composed  Dialogus 
contra  PdagianoB  (415). 

Jerome's  letters,  both  by  the  great  variety  of 
their  subjecte  and  by  their  qualities  of  style,  form 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  his 
4.  Letters,  literary  remains.  Whether  he  is  dis- 
cussing problems  of  scholarship,  or 
reasoning  on  cases  of  conscience,  comforting  the 
afflicted,  or  saying  pleasant  things  to  his  friends, 
seoui^ging  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  the  time, 
exhorting  to  the  ascetic  life  and  renimdation  of  the 
world,  or  breaking  a  lance  with  his  theobgical  op- 
ponents, he  gives  a  vivid  picture  not  only  of  his  own 
mind,  but  of  the  age  and  ite  peculiar  characteristics. 
The  letters  most  frequently  reprinted  or  referred  to 
are  of  a  hortatory  nature,  such  as  xiv.,  Ad  HeUo- 
dorum  de  laude  vitae  aolitariae;  xxii.,  Ad  Euttockium 
de  custodia  virginitatie;  lii..  Ad  Nepotianum  de  vita 
dericorum  et  monachorum,  a  sort  of  epitome  of  pas- 
toral theology  from  the  ascetic  standpoint;  liii..  Ad 
Patdinum  de  studio  scripturarum;  Ivii.,  to  the  same, 
De  inatitutione  monachi;  Ixx.,  Ad  Magnum  de  scrip- 
toribus  ecdeeiaeticie;  and  cvii.,  Ad  Lactam  de  tV 
stitutione  fiUae. 

UL  Theological  Positk>n:    Jerome  undoubtedly 
ranks  as  the  most  learned  of  the  western  Fathers. 
He  surpasses  the  others  especially  in 
I.  His      his  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  gained  by 
Excellences  hard  study,  and  not  imskilfuUy  used, 
and        It  is  true  that  he  was  perfectly  con- 
Defects,     scious  of  his  advantages,  and  not  en- 
tirely  free   from   the   temptation   to 
despise   or   belittle   his   literary   rivals,   especiaUy 
Ambrose.     His  own  scholarship  is  by  no  means 
without  ite  weak  pointe.     His  acquaintance  with 
Greek  and  Latin  literature,  both  pagan  and  Chris- 
tian, is  great,  but  by  no  means  without  ite  gaps 
and  ite  traces  of  superficial  reading;  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  Hebrew  offers  innumerable  pointe  of  attack 
to  modem  criticism.    As  a  general  rule  it  is  not  so 
much  by  absolute  knowledge  that  he  shines   as 
by  an  almost  poetical  elegance,  an  incisive  wit,  a 
singular  skill   in  adapting  recognized  or  proverbial 
phrases  to  his  purpose,  and  a  successful  aiming  at 
rhetorical  effect.    His  weaknesses  are  most  notice- 
able in  dogmatic  subjecte.     He  was  so  little  of  a 
dogmatic  theologian  that  he  contributed  only  in- 
directly to  the  development  of  doctrine.    The  same 
may  be  said  of  his  contribution  to  moral  theology, 
in  which  he  showed  less  an  interest  in  abstract 
ethical  speculation  than  a  morbid  ascetic  zeal  and 
passionate  enthusiasm  for  the  monastic  ideal. 

It  was  this  attitude  that  made  Luther  judge  him 
so  severely.  In  fact.  Evangelical  readers  are  gener- 
aUy  little  inclined  to  accept  his  writings  as  authori- 
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tative,  especially  in  consideration  of  his  lack  of  in- 
dependence as  a  dognmtic  teacher  and  his  subrais- 
sion   to   orthodox  tradition.    He    ap- 
3*  His       proaches  his   papal  patron   Damasus 
Lack  of     with  the   most  utter  submissiveness, 
Independ-  making  no  attempt  at  an  independent 
ence.       decision    of    his    own.     The   Chnrch 
founded  upon  the  rock  of  Peter  is  to 
decide  whether  he  is  to  recognize^  with  the  Mele- 
tians,  three  hypostases  in  the  divine  o^ima,  or^  with 
the  Paulinians,  one  hijpmtam^  with  three  prosdpa  or 
I  persons,    *'  Decide,  I  pray  thee,  and   I  shall  not 
fear  to  speak  of  three  hijpo^iases,**    He  niiiy  be 
called   not  only  the  forerunner  of  modem  ultra- 
montaniam^  but  even  of   the    Jesuit  imreasonin^ 
I  €lbedienoe.    The  tendency  to  recogniae  a  suj>prior 
out  scarcely  less  signi6cantly  in  his  corre- 
I  spondenoe  with  Augustine  (cf.  the  letters  numbered 
lIvL,  Ixvii,,  cii.-cv,,  cx.-cxii.,  cxv.-cxvi.  in  liis  own, 
I  And  xrviii.,  xxxix.,  xl.,  Ixvii.-lxviii.,   Ixxi.-lxxv., 
'  IxTxi.-lxxxii.  in  Augustine's). 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  defects  and  weaknesaes  already 

mentioned »  Jerome  has  retained  a  rank  among  the 

F  western  Fathers.     Thi.s  would   be  his  due,   if  for 

i  nothing  else^  on  account  of  the  incalculable  influence 

^i^ercifled  by  his  Latin  version  of  the  Bible  upon 

the  Bubeequent  ecclestaiitical  and  theologica!  devel- 

^cypnient.    But  that  he  won  liis  way  to  the  title  of  a 

iint  and  doctor  of  the  catholic  Church  was  possible 

only   because   he   broke   away  entirely   from   the 

tlieolcigical  school  in   which  he  was  l>rought   up, 

I  that  of  the  Origenists.    In  the  artistic  tradition  of 

I  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  has  been  usual  to 

ifcpreBent  him,  the  patron  of  theological  learning, 

I  a  cardinal,  by  the  side  of  the  Bishop  Augustine, 
the  Archbishop  AmbraHe^  and  the  Pope  Gregory, 
E%'en  when  he  is  depicted  as  a  half- clad  anehorite, 

I  with  cross,  skuJJ,  and  Bible  for  the  only  furniture 
[©f  his  oell^  the  red  hat  or  some  other  indication  of 
[liis  rank  is  a;s  a  rule  introduced  somewhere  in  the 
f  picture.  (0.  ZOcKLERtO 

BntJOOBAVirr:  The  article  in  W.  Smith,  DtcHonarj/ of  Greek 
amd  Reman  Biography  and  Mythology,  iL  450  bqc]..  London, 
1800,  i«  Taluable  as  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Jerome's  work*, 
pttrtieuku'ly  in  civins  a  t^ble  dliowtng  the  nuniberB  of  (he 
letten  a*  tbey  »ppeAr  in  the  three  prtticip&l  anran^meDtii. 
A  TiJuabte  btbliosr&phy  \b  given  iu  Potthaat,  W*)ovmMer, 
Pf>*  i^b-Sm^  1370-71:  another  is  in  the  Bri^h  Museum 
CataSegu*  and  Supplement,^  atill  another  in  U,  Chevalier, 
RSpmrioin  de*  Bourees  hiatoriquet  du  mcy^n  dge,  pp.  1263- 
1265.  Fkrin,  1894  ftqq. 

Tbm  editioa  of  the  **  Worka  "  by  Erasroui,  including  all 
iheii  known,  appeared.  9  vol«,,  Bajsel,  1510-20,  followed 
by  that  of  Marian ua  Victorinu*,  9  vob.,  Rome.  1565-72; 
then  rame  editions  by  U.  Calixtiu  and  A.  Tribbe^hoviuy 
13  voIa..  Frankfort,  1684-00.  the  Benedictine  by  J.Mer- 
tianay,  5  vols..  Paria.  1003-1706;   the  edition  of  VaUart-i, 

II  voU.,  Verona.  1734-^2,  reproduced  in  moat  Aubsequent 
cdition«^  includinjE  that  of  MPL,  xxii,-xxx.  NPNF,  2d 
MT,.  vol,  V.  contoina  Eng,  tran«L  of  tnany  of  the  150  Letter?, 
lb*  Prefaces  to  his  worka.  and  a  number  of  treatises,  includ- 
tnc  his  "  life  of  Hilarton."  "  Dialogue  agunst  JovinianuF  " 
and  "  IHalojrue  against  the  Petoffiana."  with  a  valuable 
tn^vdudMn  and  Life, 

The  b«it  louroee  for  a  life  are  hia  own  writinga,  par- 
liflulftrly  hb  Lettere  and  Prefacey,  the  latter  of  whteh  oft«n 
giw  a  dear  insieht  into  hb  mentaJ  states  oa  well  oa  a 
knowledge  of  external  events  in  his  life.  Aucttttine  refers 
to  him  in  EptMi.  261,  Ad  Oceanum,  Conira  Julianwn  L, 
mod  **  City  of  God."  xviU.  42;  Sulplciuji  Severus  records 
hia  trnpreMion,  received  during  a  «tay  with  Jerome  at 
fi«th]eh«m  lasting  aix  months,  in  hia  BialtHfi,  i,  7-0.  Klnb- 
VI.— 9 


orate  mo<clem  treatments  of  the  life  are  O.  Z6ckter«  Hieron]^ 
mti§,  MHri  L^ben  undf  Wirken,  Gotha.  1965,  and  A.  Thierry* 
S.  J^dme.  la  aociHS  chrSttenne  h  fiotru  et  VSmiffratioi^ 
rinnaitie  en  iem  tainle,  2  voUi,,  Pari*,  1876.  Coniuli  far- 
ther: F.  C.  Ckiilombet,  HisL  de  S,  J^dme:  ta  vi#,  aef 
^triU.  et  M  doctrine,  2  vob„  Parin,  1844;  W,  8.  GiUy, 
ViffilaniiuM  and  hie  Timet,  pp.  01-124.  London,  1844; 
C.  F.  de  T.  Motitalembert^  Le«  MoincM  d'ocddetU,  u  144- 
187,  Paris,  1&61;  E.  Bernjud,  Les  VoyageM  ds  S.  J^dma, 
lb.  1864;  E.  L,  Cutta,  8L  Jrromt,  in  Faih^t  /or  Enoluh 
Readere,  London,  1878;  A.  P.  F.  de  Lambel,  5.  JSr^nu, 
TouTB.  1880;  0.  Martin.  Life  of  SL  Jerome,  lysndon.  1888; 
F.  W.  Farrar.  Lives  of  the  Fathere,  ii.  150-297.  New  York, 
1889;  P.  Largent,  S.  Jerdme,  Paris,  1808,  Eng.  tnuial., 
London,  1900;  G.  GrUtJEmocber,  Hieronymut,  8  vob., 
Leipiyc,  1001-08;  J.  Broohet,  S.  Jfr&me  «t  «M  wnnmroBn 
PariA,  lOOfl;  J.  Tunnel.  SairU  JSrdme,  ib.  1906;  Jom 
de  SeguSnxa  (Father  Fray),  Life  of  St.  Jerome,  London. 
1907;  Tilleiuont,  Memoirea,  vol.  3iii.;  CeilUer,  Auteura 
aatris,  vii.  545-7 il  et  p&sjiim  (other  volumea  conta.in  much 
iifleful  matter,  consult  Index);  Schaff.  Chriatian  Church, 
ill.  205-214,  967-088,  and  in  general,  the  church  hiatoriet 
dealing  with  the  period;  DB,  iv.  873-«74;  DCS.  iii.  29^50. 
Volumes  dealing  with  ipemal  phoeea  of  Jerome's  activity 
are:  M.  Rahmer,  Die  ifceferdi*cAen  Traditionen  in  den 
Wvken  dea  Hieronymu*,  Bre«lau,  1861;  AemiL  Lilbeck, 
Hier^nymuM  qu^a  ntnerit  acriplorea  et  ex  Quibua  hauaerit, 
LeipRic,  1872;  A.  Ebert.  Altgemeine  Oeachichte  der  Liitcr- 
atw  dea  MiUelaltera.  I  176-203.  ib.  1874;  W.  Nowock. 
Die  Bedeutung  dre  Hieronymua  fiir  die  aUtestamenilichi 
Textkritik,  G^tttngen,  1875;  H.  Goelter.  £tude  Uxieo* 
graphique  et  fframmaticale  de  la  laiiniU  de  5.  J&6me.  Paris* 
1884;  A,  Rdhrioht,  Eaaai  ma-  S.  JfrOme,  extgite,  lb.  1891. 

JEROME  OF  PRAGUE:  One  of  the  chief  follow- 
ers and  moat  duvotecj  friends  of  John  Hiiss;  b,  at 
Prague  about  1379;  burned  at  the  stake  at  Con- 
stance  May  30,  1416,  His  family  were  well-to-do, 
and,  as  he  was  desirous  of  B&eing  the  world,  after 
taking  his  bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of 
Prague  in  13U8  he  secured  in  1399  permission  to 
travel.  In  14f}I  he  nc'turaed  to  Prague,  but  in  1402 
visited  England,  and  at  Oxford  copied  out  the 
Dialogue  and  Triaiofpis  of  Wyclif,  and  thus  evinoe<i 
hi^s  interest  in  the  great  Oxford  doctor.  He  also 
became  an  ardent  and  out.spoken  advocate  of 
rt^alism,  and  ever  afterward  Wyclifism  and  realism 
were  charges  which  were  constantly  getting  him 
into  trouble.  In  1403  he  was  in  the  Holy  Land,  in 
1405  in  Paris.  There  he  took  his  master's  degree, 
but  Geraon  drove  him  out.  In  1406  be  took  the 
etime  degree  in  the  University  of  Cologne,  and  a 
little  later  in  that  of  Heidelberg.  Nor  was  he  any 
safer  in  Prague,  to  w*hich  he  returned,  and  where, 
in  1407,  he  took  the  same  degree.  In  that  year 
he  returned  to  Oxford,  but  was  again  compelled 
to  flee.  During  1403  and  1409  he  was  in  Prague, 
and  there  his  pronounced  Czech  preferences  aroused 
opposition  to  him  in  some  quarters.  Early  in 
Jan.,  1410,  he  made  before  the  university  a  cautious 
speech  in  favor  of  Wyclif 's  philosophical  views,  and 
this  was  cited  against  him  at  the  council  of  Con* 
stance  four  years  later.  In  Mar.,  1410,  the  bull 
against  Wyclif *8  writings  w^as  issued,  and  on  the 
charge  of  favoring  them  Jerome  was  imprisoned  in 
Vienna,  but  managed  to  escape  into  Moravia.  For 
this  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  bishop  of 
Cracow.  Returned  to  Prague,  he  appeared  publicly 
as  the  advocate  of  Buss.  In  1413  he  was  in  the 
courts  of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  making  a  deep 
impression  by  his  eloquence  and  learning-  In 
Cracow  he  was  publicly  examined  as  to  his  accept- 
ance of  the  forty-five  articles  which  the  enemies  of 
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Wyclif  had  made  up  from  Wyclif's  writings  and 
which  they  asserted  represented  Wyclif's  heretical 
teachings.  Jerome  declared  that  he  rejected  them 
in  their  general  tenor. 

When,  on  Oct.  11,  1414,  Huss  left  for  the  council 
of  Constance,  Jerome  assured  him  that  if  need  be 
he  would  come  to  his  assistance.  This  promise  he 
faithfully  kept,  for  on  Apr.  4,  1415,  he  arrived  at 
Constance.  As  he  had,  unlike  Huss,  come  without 
a  safe-conduct,  his  friends  persuaded  him  to  return 
to  Bohemia.  But  on  his  way  back  he  was  arrested 
at  Hirschau  on  Apr.  20  and  taken  to  Sulzbach, 
where  he  was  imprisoned,  and  was  returned  to  Con- 
stance on  May  23,  and  immediately  arraigned  before 
the  council  on  the  charge  of  fleeing  a  citation — one 
having  been  really  issued  against  him,  but  as  he 
was  away  at  the  time  he  was  ignorant  of  it.  His 
condemnation  was  predetermined  in  consequence  of 
his  general  acceptance  of  the  views  of  Wyclif,  and 
also  because  of  hid  open  admiration  of  Huss.  Con- 
sequently he  had  not  a  fair  hearing.  His  imprison- 
ment was  so  rigorous  that  he  fell  seriously  ill  and 
so  was  induced  to  recant  at  public  sessions  of  the 
council  held  on  Sept.  11  and  23,  1415.  The  words 
put  into  his  mouth  on  these  occasions  made  him 
renounce  both  Wyclif  and  Huss.  The  same  physi- 
cal weakness  made  him  write  in  Bohemian  letters 
to  the  king  of  Bohemia  and  to  the  University  of 
Prague,  which  were  declared  to  be  entirely  volun- 
tary and  to  state  his  own  opinions,  in  which  he 
announced  that   he  had   become   convinced  that 


Huss  had  been  rightfully  burned  for  heresy.  But 
this  pitiful  course  did  not  secure  his  liberation  nor 
decrease  the  likelihood  of  his  oondenmation.  For 
on  May  23,  1416,  and  on  May  26,  he  was  put  on 
trial  by  the  council.  On  the  second  day  he  boldly 
recanted  his  recantation,  and  so  on  May  30  he 
was  finally  condemned  and  immediately  thereafter 
burned.     He  died  heroically. 

Jerome  was  of  blameless  life,  and  his  attachment 
to  the  Roman  Church  was  sincere;  consequently, 
as  he  rejected  Wyclif's  teachings  as  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  the  council  really  had  slender  grounds  for 
his  execution.  His  extensive  travels,  his  wide  eru- 
dition, his  eloquence,  his  wit,  made  him  a  formidable 
critic  of  the  degenerate  church  of  his  day,  and  it  was 
for  his  criticisms  rather  than  for  heresy  that  his 
death  was  compassed. 

Bibliography:  The  contemporary  souroea  of  his  life  are  the 
well-known  letter  of  PoKficio  Rraociolini  describing  his  trial 
{Opera,  pp.  301-305.  translated  by  William  Shepherd. 
Life  of  Poooio  Bracciolini,  2d  ed..  1837.  pp.  09-79),  and  the 
chronicle  of  Jan  Zixkovi,  edited  by  Jaroslav  GoU  in 
Bohemian  and  published  in  Prague  in  1878,  VyjMam  o 
Miabru  Jeronymovi  s  Prahu.  It  has  been  followed  by  the 
Bohemian  scholars,  A.  H.  Wratislaw  in  his  John  Humb, 
London,  1882.  pp.  376-408;  and  Count  Ldtsow,  Jokn 
Hue,  ib.  1909,  pp.  321-334.  Consult  further:  L.  Heller. 
Hieronymue  von  Prag,  Ltibeck,  1835;  C.  Becker.  Die 
beiden  b^hmiechen  Reformatcren  .  .  .  Hum  und  Hierony- 
mue von  Prag,  NOrdlingen,  1858;  E.  H.  GUlett,  Life  and 
Timee  of  John  Huee,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1871;  and  the 
literature  under  Huaa,  John. 

JEROME,  SAINT,  ORDERS  OF.    See  Hikbokt- 
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JERUSALEM. 


I.  Topography. 
n.  Water  Supply. 
m.  Soil  and  Formation. 
IV.  Climate. 
V.  History  of  the  City. 

Pre-Israelitic  Jerusalem  (i  1). 


Davidic    and    Solomonic    Jerusalem 

(§2). 
From  Solomon  to  the  Exile  (i  3). 
From  the  Exile  to  Herod  (i  4). 
From  Herod  to  the  Destruction,  70 

A.D.  (5  6). 


Until  Constantine  the  Great  (I  6). 
From  Constantine  to  the  Capture  by 

the  Arabs  (i  7). 
Under  the  Arabs  to'the  Cruaadea  (I  8). 
DurinR  the  Crusades  (i  9). 
From  1187  to  the  Present  (|  10). 


I.  Topography:  The  ground  upon  which  Jeru- 
salem stands  is  formed  by  a  plateau  extending 
southward  from  the  Palestinian  mountain  range, 
and  cut  by  valleys  into  several  heights.  The  cul- 
mination of  the  rnngQ  or  watershed  runs  west  of 
the  city,  and  the  surface  on  which  the  city  is  built 
slopes  to  the  east  and  south,  and  on  the  south  and 
southeast  sinks  abruptly  into  deep  valleys.  The 
watershed  northwest  and  north  of  the  city  rises  to 
a  height  of  2,675  feet  above  the  Mediterranean;  the 
lowest  place  in  modem  Jerusalem  is  2,360  feet  in 
elevation;  while  the  whole  city  is  situated  at  a 
lower  elevation  than  the  country  round  about.  The 
heights  about  the  city  are  in  part  still  known  by 
their  old  names.  That  to  the  east  is  the  Mount  of 
Olives  (Zech.  xiv.  4;  Matt.  xxi.  1),  in  early  times 
the  site  of  a  sanctuary  (II  Sam.  xv.  32).  Looking 
from  the  city,  it  is  seen  to  have  four  summits,  of 
which  the  second  from  the  north  (Karam  al-l^ayyad) 
is  the  highest  (2,680  feet),  while  the  third  (/a6a/- 
o^7'wr),from  twenty  to  forty  feet  lower,  on  which 
are  several  consecrated  buildings,  passes  in  common 
speech  as  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  most  southern 
peak  (B(4n  al-Haway  2,430  feet  high)  was  known  as 
the  Mount  of  CJorruption  or  Destruction  (II  Kings 
xxiii.  13;  cf.  I  Kings  xi.  7).  The  hill  to  the  west 
oorresponds  probably  to  the  hill   Gareb   of    Jer. 


xxxi.  39,  rising  to  the  height  of  2,555  feet;  that  to 
the  south,  called  Goah  in  Jer.  xxxi.  39  (2,545  feet 
high),  is  the  modem  Ahu  fur,  called  by  Europeans 
the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  on  the  basis  of  John  xi. 
47-53.  The  elevation  north  of  the  city  is  called 
Skopos  by  Josephus  (Ant.  XI.,  viii.  5). 

The  principal  valley  is  that  of  the  Kidron,  rising 
north  of  the  city,  bending  east  and  then  south,  and 
dividing  the  city  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  all  the 
time  deepening  rapidly.  At  present,  parts  of  this 
valley  bear  different  names.  Of  tributary  valleys 
may  be  mentioned  one  which  in  early  times  emptied 
opposite  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  of  the  Latins 
immediately  below  the  Golden  Gate  of  the  present 
east  wall  of  the  Haram  al-Sharif;  it  is  now  prac- 
tically filled  up.  Formerly  it  was  formed  of  two 
branches  which  served  to  divide  the  city,  as  is 
shown  by  the  researches  of  Warren  and  Wilson. 
Another  tributary  valley  used  to  empty  immediately 
north  of  the  Virgin's  Fount,  opposite  the  upper 
part  of  the  village  of  Silwan,  but  is  now  completely 
filled.  A  third  empties  below  the  Pool  of  Siloam, 
opposite  the  lower  part  of  the  village  of  Silwan, 
and  rises  in  two  hollows  above  the  Damascus  Gate. 
It  runs  first  southeast,  then  south,  and  then  again 
southeast,  being  joined  about  the  middle  of  its 
course  by  a  valley  coming  from  the  west.     Both 
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this  and  the  valley  which  joms  it  are  now  filled  up, 
but  their  importune©  for  the  old  city  mxisi  ha\T 
been  great.  The  name  as  given  by  Joseph  us  {War^ 
V,,  W.  1)  15  the  TyropoeoD  valley,  A  fourth  trib^ 
ut*ry  valley  emptier  into  the  Kidron  still  farther 
eouth  than  the  Tyropxpon.  It  begins  in  the  water- 
$hid  west  of  the  present  Jaffa  Gate,  runs  south  and 
t^ea£t  till  it  joins  the  Kidron  opposite  the  Bouth- 
«^  end  of  Silwan,  faHing  a  distance  of  650  feet  in 
rt«  course.  It  has  difTerent  nanies  for  different 
parU,  but  is  in  general  known  as  the  valley  of 
fiinnonn  (Josh.  xv.  8  and  often;  cf.  Gehenna).  It 
•^k  remarkable  that  EuBcbius  and  Jerome  place  the 
of  Hinnom  to  the  east  of  Jerusalem,  but  they 
were  probably  influenced  by  Zech.  xiv,  3-4.  In 
the  eighteenth  century  it  became  the  erroneous 
Jk&hioD  to  call  the  upper  and  middle  part  of  this 
vmlley  tbe  Gihon. 

IL  Water  Supply:  The  preceding  descnptinn 
shows  that  the  drainage  of  the  region  is  from  north 
to  south  or  from  northwest  to  southeast.  While 
tbe  watershed  is  at  an  elevation  of  2,675  feet,  the 
union  of  the  Kidron  and  Hinnom  valleys  is  only 
2,065  feet  abo\^  the  Mediterranean ;  there  is  there- 
fore no  dead  water  in  the  brooks  which  in  the 
rainy  season  flow  through  these  valleys.  Part  of 
the  drainage  is  subterranean.  The  hill  country  of 
Palestine  i«  poor  in  water,  and  stjch  expressions  hh 
•*  tbe  brook  Kidron  "  may  convey  a  false  impression 
if  it  is  not  recalled  that  "  brook  "  means  no  more 
Uum  the  Arabic  **  wadi,"  a  natural  channel  of 
drainage  for  the  flow  of  the  rainy  season,  dry  the 
rest  of  the  year  except  near  a  spring.  In  the  upper 
and  lower  parts  the  valleys  are  til  led;  between  tbe 
city  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  the  floor  of  the  valley 
m  denuded  of  soil.  In  the  Kidron  water  flows  only 
during  exceptional  rainfall  or  when  there  is  a  quick 
melting  of  a  heavy  snowfaU.  A  shallow  brook  runs 
even  yet  in  the  Tyropceon  after  long-continued  rain.s, 
forming  a  pool  called  the  Birkat  al-gamra.  In 
the  Hinnom  valley  a  small  ditch  between  the  garden 
plata  auffioes  to  carry  off  the  drainage.  The  region 
is  poor  in  springs,  the  Old  Testament  naming  only 
lhree»  Gibon,  En-rogeU  and  the  Dragon 's  Well.  The 
Gtbon  waa  in  the  Kidron  valley  (II  Chron.  xxxiii. 
14),  mod  Ita  waters  were  led  by  Hezekiah  into  the 
Gty  ol  David  (II  Chron.  xxxii.  30).  These  data 
aerVB  to  identify  it  with  the  only  spring  which  m 
fotsod  to-day  in  the  Kidron  valley  near  Jerusalem 
Aod  feeds  tbe  pool  of  Stloam  through  the  Siloam 
oooduit.  It  is  known  now  as  the  Virginia  Fount 
and  the  Fountain  of  Steps,  the  second  name  due 
to  tbe  fact  that  the  water  is  reached  by  a  stone 
stairway.  The  spring  is  covered  by  an  arch  to 
protect  it  frona  debris,  and  lies  in  a  deep  hollow 
■one  ieveoty-fiv'e  feet  lower  than  tbe  heaps  of 
d0mB  round  about.  It  is  intermittent,  but  rather 
tnffgulafly  so;  in  winter  it  may  flow  three  or  four 
iisoeB  a  day.  in  simimer  once  or  twice,  in  autumn 
at  mosl  once.  This  peculiarity  is  probably  to  be  ex- 
pbiDed  by  the  fact  that  the  spring  has  two  sources 
m  tbe  bill,  one  constant  and  one  variable,  the  latter 
mtermittent  and  fed  from  below.  Doubtless  tlie 
action  of  this  spring  influenced  the  prophetic  rep  re- 
KDtations  in  Ezek.  xlvit.  1-12;  Joel  iv.  (iii.)  18;  Zech. 
»▼.  $t  which  went  upon  the  supposition  that  there 


were  great  chambers  of  water  in  the  interior  of  the 
mountain,  Josephus  calls  the  water  of  this  spring 
sweet;  at  present  it  is  brackish.  The  second  spring, 
En-rogel  (Josh,  xv.  7,  xviii.  16).  was  on  the  boundary 
between  Judah  imd  Benjamin,  and  at  some  distance 
from  the  city  (II  Sam.  xvii.  J 7;  I  Kings  i.  9,  41 
sqq.),  in  the  royal  gardens  south  of  the  city  (Jose- 
phus.  Ant,  VII.,  xiv.  4);  therefore  it  is  to  be  sought 
netir  the  union  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom  with  that 
of  Kidron.  There  is  now  no  spring  in  the  region, 
but  there  is  a  well,  called  by  the  Arabs  Job's  W'ell, 
by  Jews  Joab's  Weil,  and  by  Christians  Nehemiah^s 
Well,  having  a  depth  of  122  feet,  partly  walled 
and  partly  sunk  in  the  rock.  In  very  wet  seasons 
it  HI  Is  up  and  drains  off  a  part  of  ita  water,  a  cir- 
cumstance regarded  by  the  inhabitants  as  presaging 
a  fruitful  s*?ason.  From  this  overflow  it  probably 
got  its  name  as  a  spring,  though  in  earlier  times, 
when  the  country  was  wooded,  its  overflow  may 
have  been  consUint  and  so  jiLstified  the  name  of 
spring.  About  a  third  of  a  mile  south  and  on  the 
west  side  of  the  valley  is  a  epring  which  flows  during 
the  rainy  season,  and  in  early  times  may  liave  been 
constant.  A  third  spring,  the  Dragon ^s  W>11,  ap- 
pears to  be  mentioned  in  Neh,  ii.  13  (LXX,  **  Spring 
of  Figs  "),  as  approached  from  the  valley  gate, 
which  was  probably  at  the  soutbwet^t  comer  of  the 
old  city.  It  should  therefore  lie  in  the  lower  Hin- 
nom valley  or  in  the  Kidron  vaLley;  but  no  spring 
or  well  besides  those  already  mentioned  is  now 
known. 

HI.  Soil  and  Formation:  The  old  city  waa  built 
upon  the  naked  rock.  The  situation  is  altogether 
unfavorable  to  the  formation  of  vegetable  eoO  and 
to  the  retention  of  any  which  may  be  artificially 
created,  since  the  heavy  rainfall  of  winter  washes 
it  into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  or  sweeps  it  into 
the  valleys.  Disintegration  of  the  rock  produces  a 
rich  loamy  soil  which  adheres  well  to  the  rocky 
substratum  where  the  He  of  the  land  permits  it. 
The  rock  is  a  cryBtalline  chalk  of  the  middle  cre- 
taceous periofl,  and  of  dark  gray  color.  Varieties 
distinguifihed  at  the  present  are:  a  pure  hippuritic 
chalkstone,  granular,  not  bard,  esteemed  for  build- 
ing, not  blemished  by  cracks,  when  quarried  gen- 
erally pure  white,  and  liardening  with  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere;  a  second  variety^  of  three  kinds, 
either  gray  or  marked  with  red  and  gray  veins  and 
not  found  in  such  large  masses  as  the  tirst  variety; 
a  variety  which  laminates  and  does  not  break  in 
the  fire;  a  fourth  variety,  so  soft  as  to  receive  and 
retain  the  imprint  of  the  fingers,  sometimes,  how- 
ever^ liard  and  worked  with  the  saw,  reddened  often 
through  infiltration  of  iron,  and  generally  ui*ed  for 
the  little  sarcophagi  so  numerous  in  the  neighbor- 
homl , 

IV.  Climate:  The  usual  rainy  season  is  from 
OctoWr  to  May,  rarely  September  to  June,  while 
the  it vf  rage  rainfall  for  the  year  is  about  twenty- 
three  inches,  and  the  southwest  and  west  winds 
carry  tlie  rain  clouds*  Snow  may  fall  from  Decem- 
ber to  March,  rarely  in  April,  though  it  does  not 
often  lie  long.  The  temperature  ranges  from  25^  to 
102®  Fahrenheit,  with  high  average  for  July  of  77* 
and  for  January  of  43®.  Ice  may  form  at  night  in 
January,  but  melts  during  the  day  except  in  shady 
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spots.  The  atmospheric  humidity  ranges  widely. 
The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  northwest, 
though  the  radiation  of  the  land  in  summer  often 
produces  a  sea  breeze  from  the  Mediterranean  which 
lasts  well  through  the  night  and  brings  much  mois- 
ture. East  winds  blow  in  autunm,  winter,  and 
spring,  rarely  in  smnmer.  The  sirocco  blows  from 
the  southwest.  The  months  in  which  sickness  pre- 
vails are  May  to  October.  The  preceding  data  are 
the  result  of  observations  taken  during  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  question 
has  been  raised  whether  the  climate  is  the  same  as 
it  was  in  early  times  (see  Palestine).  Here  it  need 
be  said  only  that  great  changes  are  improbable; 
such  changes  as  may  have  taken  place  are  most 
likely  in  the  direction  of  greater  contrast  of  tem- 
perature and  of  reduced  rainfall.  But  Jerusalem 
must  always  have  been  a  city  not  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  water,  as  is  proved  by  the  many  devices 
for  conserving  the  rainfall. 

V.  History  of  the  City:  It  is  clear  that  the  name 
Jerusalem  was  not  given  by  the  Israelites,  since  it 

appears  c.  1400  B.C.  in  the  Amama 

I.  Pre-      Tablets  (q.v.)  in  the  form  Uruialim^ 

Israelitic    which  corresponds  consonantally  with 

Jerusalem,  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  name,  though 

the  vocalization  of  the  last  syllable  is 
different  in  the  Old  Testament  but  not  in  the  Ara- 
maic or  Septuagint.  The  form  Yerushalayim  is 
Blassoretio.  The  legend  of  the  founding  of  the  city 
reported  by  Josephus  (Apion,  i.  14  sqq.)  and  Plu- 
tarch (Ins  et  Oairia,  xxxi.)  goes  back  to  Manetho, 
who  attributes  the  building  of  the  city  to  the  Hyksos 
when  they  left  Egypt.  But  the  legend  unites  the 
Hyksos  and  the  Hebrews  in  a  manner  which  pre- 
vents giving  credit  to  the  story.  The  earliest  men- 
tion IB  that  of  the  Amama  Tablets  ut  sup.,  in  which 
Ebed-Qiba  appears  as  tributary  to  thie  Pharaoh, 
while  the  correspondence  suggests  that  the  ruler 
of  Jerusalem  was  charged  with  oversight  of  the 
princelings  of  southern  Syria  (of.  the  representation 
in  Judges  i.  5-7  of  Adoni-bezek  with  his  seventy 
subject  kings).  The  Israelitic  accounts  dealing 
with  the  time  c.  1020  b.c.  make  the  Jebusites  mas- 
ters of  Jerusalem  and  the  immediate  surroundings, 
and  Zion  the  stronghold  (II  Sam.  v.  7).  Until  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  Zion  and  the 
City  of  David  were  located  between  the  vaUejrs  of 
Hinnom  and  the  Tyropceon  at  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  the  city.  At  present  scholars  agree  that  Zion 
was  applied  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  and  that 
the  southeastern  hill  corresponds  to  the  fortress  of 
Jebus.  The  "  city  of  David  "  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  "  Jerusalem,"  since  it  formed  only  a  part  of 
the  greater  whole  (of.  II  Kings  xiv.  20).  The  city  of 
David  was  situated  on  lower  ground  than  the  temple 
and  the  palace  of  Solomon  (II  Sam.  xxiv.  18;  I 
Kings  viii.  1-4),  and  Solomon's  palace  lay  lower 
than  the  temple  (II  Kings  xi.  19),  from  which  it 
was  separated  only  by  a  wall  (Ezek.  xliii.  8).  The 
location  of  the  temple,  it  is  agreed,  was  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Mosque  of  Omar,  whence  the  direc- 
tions implied  in  the  foregoing  data  can  lead  one  only 
to  the  southeastern  hill  between  the  Kidron  and 
the  Tyropoeon.  This  conclusion  is  fully  corrobora- 
ted by  the  indications  in  Neh.  iii.  15-26,  xii.  31-39 


compared  with  ii.  13-14.  According  to  11  Sam.  ▼.  6 
the  fortress  of  Zion  was  difficult  of  access,  which 
corresponds  with  the  situation  to  the  east  and  the 
south  of  the  southeastern  comer  of  Jerusalem,  and 
it  must  have  been  protected  to  the  west  by  the 
Tyropoeon  before  the  latter  was  filled  with  debris. 
Similarly  on  the  north  a  ravine  extended,  men- 
tioned above  as  one  of  the  tributary  valleys  of  the 
Kidron.  Consequently  at  that  early  time  the  for- 
tress was  entirely  isolated  by  ravines,  while  the 
boundaries  suggested  probably  marked  out  the  dt  j 
of  the  Jebusites,  placed  on  the  lowest  of  the  emi- 
nences in  the  neighborhood.  The  Jerusalem  of  the 
Amama  Tablets  has  been  placed  westward  of  Jebus 
and  on  the  southwest  hill  of  the  modem  city. 

With  the  capture  of  the  Jebusite  fortress  Jerusa- 
lem fell  into  David's  hands,  and  this  may  have  been 
while  he  was  still  king  of  Hebron.  He 
2.  Davidic  was  thus  placed  in  contact  with  the 
and  northern  tribes  and  in  conmiand  of  the 
Sok>monic  roads,  while  the  stronghold  became 
Jerosalem.  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  a  place  be- 
longing neither  to  Judah  nor  to  the 
northem  tribes,  and  therefore  neutral.  But  because 
of  David's  relationship  to  Judah,  it  is  sometimes 
ascribed  to  Judah,  while  elsewhere  it  is  called  Ben- 
jamin's territory  because  of  its  situation.  David 
did  not  exterminate  the  Jebusites,  but  left  them  life 
and  property  (II  Sam.  xxiv.  18);  he  forced  them, 
however,  to  evacuate  Zion,  whence  they  went  to 
the  southwest  elevation,  while  he  and  his  following 
occupied  "  the  city  of  David."  The  old  fortress  was 
completely  transformed,  being  built  up  by  David, 
and  a  palace  erected  there  (II  Sam.  v.  9, 11;  cf. 
Neh.  xii.  37)  upon  one  of  the  western  levels  of  the 
hill,  while  the' tombs  were  hewn  out  still  lower; 
the  fortification  was  completed  by  walls  and  towers, 
the  remains  of  which  have  been  traced.  In  this 
part  of  the  city  was  the  tabernacle-sanctuary  (II 
Sam.  vi.  17),  and  here  were  the  residences  for  the 
people  of  the  court,  as  well  as  a  great  number  of 
cisterns  for  water  supply.  Solomon  extended  the 
building  toward  the  north  and  built  the  MiUo  for 
protection,  though  as  yet  the  exact  location  of  this 
defensive  work  is  not  determined  and  the  same  is 
true  as  to  its  exact  character — whether  it  was  a 
wall  or  a  tower.  Solomon's  palace  and  temple  were 
to  the  north  and  on  higher  ground,  the  temple  on 
Moriah  and  the  palace  on  Ophel,  the  latter  sur- 
rounded by  defensive  walls,  probably  pierced  with 
great  gates  on  the  south,  where  were  the  principal 
approaches.  The  arrangement  included  three  parts, 
a  greater  court  with  an  inner  court  containing  the 
temple,  and  a  second  or  middle  court  (I  Kings 
vii.  8,  12;  II  Kings  xx.  4),  the  temple  thus  being 
the  farthest  north,  while  these  separate  parts  were 
probably  upon  different  levels.  In  the  great  court 
to  the  south  were  the  house  of  Lebanon,  the  hall 
of  pillars,  and  the  throne  hall.  The  middle  court 
contained  Solomon's  palace  and  the  palace  of  his 
Egyptian  queen.  To  Solomon  is  ascribed  the  build- 
ing of  the  wall  which  surrounded  Jerusalem  (I 
Kings  iii.  1,  ix.  15).  The  question  of  the  extent  of 
the  city  in  those  times  and  therefore  of  the  extent 
and  course  of  this  wall  is  much  debated.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  distinction  was  made  between 
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tli9  **  City  of  David  **  and  Jerusalem,  and  by  the 
litter  was  meant  the  city  on  the  southwest  hill, 
iDUfit  have  been  the  part  so  protected  by 
a"«  wall,  the  course  of  which  Joeephus  claima 
gjive  (Watt  V.,  iv*  2),  Remains  of  a  wall  which 
ay  have  been  the  northern  part  of  JosephuB's  wall 
Mre  been  discovered  south  of  David  Street,  viz,, 
MMAUed  Wilson's  arch,  but  the  latter  can 
ily  be  ascribed  to  the  lime  of  Solomon.  Inves* 
respecting  the  course  of  Solomon's  wall 
fcve  been  carried  on  by  the  English  engineer,  H. 
aley,  and  the  American,  F.  J.  BIibs,  during 
vhich  several  gates  ha\'e  been  discovered  as  well  as 
'  direction  of  the  fortification,  but  whether  these 
belonged  to  the  erection  of  Solomon  or  to  later  times 
la  not  fully  determined.  Tlie  valley  gate  was  prob- 
ably at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  old  city,  the 
duTig  gate  on  the  south,  and  the  fountain  gate  to 
the  east  by  the  Tyropceon  valley  (formerly  called 
!  gale  between  the  two  walls,  Jer,  xxxix.  4). 
Tlie  auoceasors  of  Solomon,  according  to  the  Old 
often  added  to  the  fortifications  of  the 
city,  and  probably  all  the  additions 
made  are  not  mentioned  in  the  records. 
Of  special  importance  is  the  report  tlmt 
Fletekiab  built  *'  the  other  waU  "  (II 
Chron.  xxxii.  5),  i,e.,  one  outside  w^hal 
had  been  till  then  the  city  limits,  called 
Josephus  the  second  wall  (War,  V,,  iv.  2).  A 
,  boaia  for  tracing  this  wait  is  found  in  Neh.  liL 
.  zii.  31,  37-40),  and  some  remain*  liave  l>een  dis* 
[covered  which  are  with  good  reason  identified  with 
the  wall  of  Nehemiah.  These  remains  are  to  the 
north  of  the  so-called  David's  Tower,  under  the 
foundation  of  the  German  Evangelical  Church,  and 
tin  farther  near  the  northwest  comer  of  the  Hfiram 
[•l-^Siarif.  This  wall  was  pierced  by  two  gates, 
{called  the  old  gate  and  the  fish  gate  (Neb,  iii.  6, 
xii.  39);  the  first  was  probably  near  the  quartrr  of 
the  Holy  Sepulcber  comer  of  the  city,  by  the  Frus- 
mii  Hospice  of  St.  John;  the  fish  gat^  must  Imve 
led  to  the  Tyropceon.  From  Zeph.  i.  10  it  may  be 
deduced  that  in  this  quarter  or  new  city  the  Phe- 
ttieiso  traders  had  their  shops.  The  towers  of 
Haiiitood  and  Hammeah  (Jer  xxxi.  38;  Neh,  iii.  1) 
mm  mmmSly  located  on  the  site  of  the  later  Antonia^ 
a&d  not  far  to  the  east  must  have  been  the  sheep 
gate  (Neh.  iii.  1),  perhaps  identical  witli  the  gate 
of  Benjamin  (Jer.  xxxvii.  13}.  A  short  distance 
«ttai  of  the  sheep  gate  tlie  wall  bent  southward  to 
follow  the  bank  of  the  Kidron;  the  complete  course 
of  the  wall  is  not  yet  made  out,  but  that  it  clmnged 
direetion  »ieveral  times  is  clear  from  Neh.  iii.  19-20, 
24-25,  whilr  iii.  26  compared  with  xii.  37  leaves 
doubtful  the  location  of  the  water  gate  gi\ing  tow*ard 
the  ea^.  Other  gates  mentioned  are  the  middle 
Ijate  (Jer.  xxxix.  3),  the  gate  of  potsherds  (Jer.  xix. 
2),  the  first  gate  of  Zech.  xiv.  10  near  the  comer 
Kate,  thip  gate  of  the  gtiard  (II  Kings  3d.  19,  be- 
longing to  Solomon's  p&laoe),  and  the  horse  gate 
(Keh.  iii.  28),  the  locations  of  which  have  not  been 
Ifound.  The  residents  continued  to  make  provision 
water  supply  by  hewing  or  constmeting  cisterns 
irhieh  to  collect  rain-water,  Neh,  iii.  IG  men- 
^teoa  an  artificial  pool  in  the  city  of  David,  called 
'Hh9  pool  that  was  made/'  probably  to  distinguish 


it  from  the  natural  pools  theretofore  used.  It  is 
difficult  to  locate  aU  the  cisteniM  or  pools  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament.  The  upper  pool  of  Isa. 
xxx%'i.  2  seems  to  have  been  to  the  north  or 
northwest  of  the  old  city,  perhaps  therefore  the 
Mamilla  pool  we^i  of  the  Gaaa  gate  or  the  pool  of 
He^ekiah;  but  many  liave  distingtiished  the  fomier 
as  the  upper  pool  and  the  latter  as  the  lower  pool 
(Isa.  xxii.  9).  The  reservoir  between  the  two 
walls  of  Isa.  xxii.  11  i^  to  be  sought  in  the  Tyro- 
pceon valley  betw^een  the  city  of  Da\nd  and  Jerusa' 
lem;  the  pool  of  She  lab  of  Neh,  iii,  15  is  identified 
by  many  with  tlmt  of  Siloam.  The  inhabitants 
sought  in  t  hree  ways  to  make  available  the  waters 
of  the  Gihon  spring;  an  approach  through  the 
rock  of  the  hill,  a  channel  from  the  foot  of  the 
hill  southward  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  water 
gate,  and  a  tunnel  conducting  the  water  into  the 
city.  The  first  was  discovered  by  Charles  Warren 
in  1S67-68;  the  second,  in  part,  by  Conrad  von 
Schick  in  I8S6  and  1890,  found  to  be  partly  a  cov- 
ered channel,  partly  a  tunnel;  the  third  b  the 
famous  Siloam  tunnel  (in  'which  is  the  Siloam  in* 
.scription,  q.v.),  hewn  not  in  a  straight  line,  but  first 
leading  west  from  the  spring,  then  south,  and  finally 
west  again  into  the  king's  pool  of  Neh.  ii.  14.  If  it 
be  right  to  attribute  this  tunnel  to  Heasekiah,  the 
other  means  of  leading  the  water  into  the  city  belong 
to  an  earlier  age,  the  first  perhaps  going  back  to  the 
time  of  David  or  of  the  Jebusitea.  SSgns  indicate 
that  during  the  Davidic  dynasty  numerous  attempts 
were  made  to  supply  the  city  with  water  from  a 
distance.  To  the  south  of  Bethlehem  is  a  group  of 
waterw*orks  which  divide  into  three  parts.  To  the 
west  of  the  little  village  of  Artaa,  three  hours  south 
of  Jerusalem,  are  three  great  pools  called  the  pools 
of  Solomon,  fed"  partly  by  springs  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, partly  by  two  canals,  the  one  leading  from 
the  Wadi  a!-Biyar  emptying  into  the  upper  pool, 
tlie  other  from  the  Wadi  al-'Arrub  emptying  into 
the  middle  pool  The  connection  with  Jemsalem 
was  by  two  channels,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  of 
which  the  upper  has  a  remarkable  peculiarity.  At 
first  an  ordinary  canal,  at  the  grave  of  Rachel  it 
becomes  a  line  of  piping,  which  sinks  and  then 
rises  farther  on,  built  of  stones  bored  into  hollow 
cylinders  fitting  closely  together  and  laid  in  a  bed 
of  masonry.  This  breaks  off  north  of  the  tomb  of 
Rachel,  and  from  there  only  indistinct  traces  are 
discoverable.  This  must  be  regarded  as  ancient, 
possibly  Solomonic  or  Davidic;  the  date  of  the  lower 
channel  is  about  that  of  Ilerod  the  Great.  Besides 
these  two  conduits,  traces  of  a  third  have  been 
found. 

The  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadre«zar» 

587-686  B.C.,  resulted  in  the  burning  of  the  temple, 

the  royal  palace,  and  the  Larger  dwell- 

4.  From     ings  of  the  city;    the  encircling  wall 

the  Exile    was  also  thrown  down.    The  remnant 

to  Herod,    of  inhabitants  left  by  the  conqueror  in 

the  city  was  too  poor  and  dispirited  to 

tliink  of  rebuilding,    Gedaliah  had  his  residence  in 

Mijpah,  which  indicates  the  unfitness  of  Jerusalem 

as  a  capital.     From  Haggai  (i.  4)  is  first  heard  the 

story  of  rebuilding  in  the  year   619   bx.  and    of 

the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  61^15  B.C.,  though  the 
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stress  of  circumstanoes  continued  to  be  felt.  In 
445  B.C.  Nehemiah  came  with  full  powers  from 
Artaxerxes  I.,  rebuilt  the  wall  and  erected  its  gates 
in  fifty-two  days  (Neh.  iii.,  xii.  27-43),  finishing 
with  a  festival.  The  most  of  the  repairs  had  to  be 
made  on  the  north,  east,  and  south,  while  mention 
is  made  of  the  house  of  the  mighty  men,  the  great 
tower  of  the  upper  palace,  and  David's  palace 
(Neh.  iii.  16,  25,  xii.  37)  as  though  still  standing. 
The  priests  were  masters  of  the  temple  and  its 
vicinity,  while  some  dwelt  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  old  Davidic  residence  (Neh.  iii.  20  sqq.).  From 
Neh.  xi.  4-19  it  may  be  gathered  that  the  popu- 
lation when  Nehemiah  came  was  about  10,000,  a 
small  number  for  so  large  a  space  (Neh.  vii.  4). 
But  during  the  next  two  centuries  the  city  must 
have  grown  greatly  in  spite  of  the  damage  it  suf- 
fered from  Persians  and  Egyptians.  In  198  B.C. 
it  came  into  the  power  of  the  Seleudd®.  It  ia  after 
this  that  mention  is  made  of  a  fortress  inside  the 
city  held  by  a  foreign  force  and  called  the  Akra  (or 
the  acropolis).  It  is  related  in  I  Mace.  i.  33-37  that 
the  officers  of  Antiochus  IV.  fortified  the  city  of 
David  with  a  strong  wall,  and  that  this  became  a 
menace  to  the  sanctuary.  In  thus  distinguishing 
the  city  of  David  from  the  rest  of  the  city,  and  both 
of  these  from  the  temple  hill,  the  author  of  Mac- 
cabees follows  Old-Testament  usage.  The  supposi- 
tion that  the  Akra  hill  overlooked  the  temple  con- 
tradicts all  testimony  regarding  the  relative  levels. 
The  importance  of  David's  city  was  gradually  less- 
ened by  means  of  the  temple  hill.  The  high  priest 
Simon  (Ecclus.  1. 1)  and  later  the  Hasmonean  Judas 
(I  Mace.  iv.  60)  fortified  the  temple,  and  Jonathan 
renewed  the  protection  after  Antiochus  Eupator 
had  destroyed  iO  Thus  Zion  became  a  fortress  in- 
side the  unwSned  city.  The  encircling  wall  of 
the  city  was  restored  by  the  Hasmoneans  several 
times,  and  they  also  cut  off  the  Akra  by  a  high 
wall  to  shut  out  the  garrison  from  the  market. 
Another  work  of  this  period  was  the  palace  of  the 
Hasmoneans,  west  of  the  temple  and  on  higher 
ground,  probably  on  the  edge  of  the  southwest  hill, 
the  upper  city  of  Josephus  (Ant.  XIV.,  i.  2).  It 
came  later  into  the  possession  of  the  Herods,  and 
was  occupied  by  Agrippa  II.  when  he  stayed  in 
Jerusalem.  Near  it,  but  lower  in  the  TyropcEon 
valley,  was  the  Xystos,  either  a  great  hall  or  an 
open  place,  while  across  on  the  east  side  of  the 
valley  was  the  coimcil-house  of  the  Sanhedrin  and 
near  it  the  hall  of  records.  Toward  the  end  of  this 
period  belongs  probably  the  description  of  Jerusalem 
found  in  the  letter  of  Aristeas,  in  all  likelihood 
based  on  Hecataios  of  Abdera. 

For  the  next  period  Josephus  is  the  authority, 

and  he  distinguishes  between  the  upper  city,  or  the 

upper  market,  the  lower  city,  the  tem- 

5.  From     pie  or  the  temple  hill,  the  proasteion, 

Herod      and  the  new  city  or  Bezetha,  but  never 

to  the       uses  the  name  Zion.    The  upper  city 

Destruction,  lay  opposite  the  temple  and  the  lower 

70  AD.  city;  the  latter  was  the  Akra,  south 
of  the  temple  and  situated  on  the  low- 
est level  within  the  walls;  the  proasteion  coincided 
with  the  new  city  enclosed  within  the  so-called 
second  wall  of  the  post-Solomonic  kings;   the  new 


city  of  Josephus  arose  in  the  decade  after  Herod 
to  the  north  of  the  temple  and  westward  about  the 
wall  to  the  tower  of  Hippicus.  Still  farther,  Josephui 
distinguishes  between  Bezetha,  the  new  city,  and 
the  wood  market;  Bezetha  lay  north  of  the  temple 
and  Antonia  and  east  of  the  street  leading  from  the 
gate  by  the  Women's  Tower  to  Antonia.  His  ac- 
count can  not  be  followed  without  a  knowledge  oi 
the  earlier  arrangement  of  the  city.  Through  Her 
od's  building  operations  the  city  took  on  some- 
thing of  the  splendor  of  a  Grecian  dty.  Besides  the 
temple  he  erected  a  stately  tower,  which  he  named 
Antonia  in  honor  of  the  Roman  triumvir,  and  the 
palace  of  Herod  (located  by  its  three  great  towers, 
Hippicus,  Phasael,  and  Mariamne)  which  com- 
manded the  city  as  the  Antonia  commanded  the 
temple  hill.  The  three  towers  served  as  a  protec- 
tion for  the  dty  as  well  as  for  the  palace  (cf.  for 
description  of  towers  and  palace  Josephus,  War, 
v.,  iv.  3-4).  The  palace  was  occupied  later  by 
Archelaus  and  Agrippa  I.;  when  the  Romans  ap- 
pointed a  procurator  over  Judea,  it  was  ceded  to 
him  and  his  guard.  Gessius  Florus  and  Pontius 
Pilate  are  said  to  have  had  their  judgment  seat  in 
front  of  the  structure,  hence  here  must  be  sought 
the  pretorium.  In  the  upper  dty  was  the  hippo- 
drome, and  Herod  is  said  to  have  built  a  th^ter 
in  Jenisalem  and  an  amphitheater  in  the  plain  (the 
latter  probably  discovered  in  1887  by  Dr.  Schick 
above  Bir  Eyyub).  Finally,  Herod  took  care  for  the 
water  supply  of  the  city.  Schick  has  shown  that  the 
lower  of  the  two  conduits  from  the  pools  south  of 
the  city  near  Artas  is  of  Herod's  building.  It  begins 
inmiediately  below  the  lowest  of  the  three  pools 
and  is  carried  in  a  winding  course  past  Bethlehem 
to  Jerusalem  as  a  masonry  or  hewn  canal  covered 
with  flat  stones,  only  twice  taking  the  character  of 
a  tunnel.  It  has  been  repaired  or  improved  several 
times — by  Pontius  Pilate,  again  in  the  fourteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  in  1865.  The  tliird 
wall  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem  protects  the  "  new 
city  "  of  Josephus.  Agrippa  I.  began  to  build  it, 
but  ceased  because  of  the  distrust  of  the  Romans. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Jewish  war  it  was  again 
undertaken  and  speedily  finished.  It  was  pierced 
by  many  gates,  the  names  of  which  are  imknown; 
one,  protected  by  the  so-called  Women's  Tower, 
was  probably  where  the  Damascus  Gate  now  is. 
Its  course  was  approximately  that  of  the  present 
north  wall.  The  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  at  this 
time,  including  the  guests  at  the  Passover,  are 
reckoned  by  Josephus  at  2,700,000  (War,  VI., 
ix.3;  cf.  II.,  xiv.  3);  Schick  would  place  the  normal 
population  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
at  from  200,000  to  250,000.  In  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius  (41-54  a.d.),  Queen  Helena  of 
Adiabene  on  the  upper  Tigris,  her  son  Izates,  and 
other  members  of  her  family  became  converts  to 
Judaism  and  built  residences  for  themselves  in  the 
lower  city  (Josephus,  War,  IV.,  ix.  11,  V.,  vi.  1). 
Agrippa  I.  had  the  streets  of  the  city  paved  to 
give  occupation  to  the  great  number  of  laborers  left 
without  work  (Josephus,  An/.,  XX.,  ix.  7).  The 
Amygdalon  pool  mentioned  in  War,  V.,  xi.  4  is 
doubtless  the  pool  of  Hezekiah;  the  name  is  a  Greek 
form  of  the  Hebrew  tnighdal,  "tower,"  and  the 


pool  waa  near  the  Mariamne  tower  of  tlie  palace. 
The  Struthion  pool  of  War,  V.,  xi.  4  lay  north  of 
Antonia.  but  its  site  is  not  y«t  certainly  recovered. 
The  location  of  the  pool  of  Bethesda  is  also  unoer- 
laiD;  it  seems  to  have  been  near  the  sheep  gtiie 
and  north  of  the  temple.  Dr.  Schick  has  located 
the  Bethesda  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  west  of  the 
chirrch  of  8t .  Anne  north  of  the  temple.  Gethsem- 
ane  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Ohvea,  cer- 
tainly not  far  from  the  city,  according  to  John 
xriii.  1  a  garden,  and  the  site  of  the  bt^trayal  of 
Jeniis.  The  present  garden  Ln  the  possession  of  the 
Franciscans  ha^  been  known  since  the  t^enth  or 
eleventh  century,  but  there  are  indications  that  the 
earlier  site  wa3  farther  to  the  north.  The  Herodian 
monument  waa  located  to  the  west  of  this,  above 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  and  hits  been  idt^titified  by 
Dr.  Schick.  The  tomb  of  Queen  Helena  of  Adia- 
bene  was  about  a  tliird  of  a  mile  from  the  north 
wall  of  the  city  (Ani.  XX.,  iv,  3);  it  ia  probably 
the  crypt  with  court,  portal^  and  numerous  cham- 
bers known  ait  the  King*s  Tomb  north  of  the 
Damascua  Gate. 

The  city  suffered  greatly  during  the  siege  and 

gradual  capture  under  Titus.    His  express  command 

to   destroy  the    city  received    willing 

6,  Until     obedience  from  the  embittered  Roman 

CoDStan-     soldiery,    Titusregardedonly  the  three 

tine  the     towers  of  the  palace  as  worth  preserv- 

Great.       ing>  and  he  spared  the  western  part  of 

the  city  waUj  as  it  guarded  the  camp 

of  the  garrison  on  the  southwest  hill  m  the  upper 

city.    The    investment  of  the   city  began  at   the 

Passover,  when  there  was  present  a  vast  number  of 

visitors^  so  that  the  count  of  Josephus  (fT'^r,  VL, 

ix.,  X,)  is  not  improbable.     The   place  where   the 

faith  of  the  Jews  had  received  so  se^^ere  a  blow  waa 

naturally  avoided   by   them  and   Jabne  (Jamnia) 

became  the  center  of  Jewish  life  in  Palestine.     The 

t:  young  Chrktian  community,  which  before  the  in- 
vestment by  Titus  withdrew  to  Pella,  east  of  the 
Jordan,  had  as  headquarters  the  house  of  John  Mark 
and  his  motlufr  Mary  (Acts  xii.  12-17),  Probably 
there  waa  the  great  upper  chamber  (Mark  xiv.  15) 
in  w^bich  Jesus  celebrated  the  last  supper  and  also 
the  chamber  mentioned  in  Acts  i,  13 and  ii.  Although 
the  site  of  this  place  is  pointed  out  by  a  tradition 
reaching  to  the  fourth  century,  there  is  no  doubt 
conoeming  its  correctness.  Epiphanius  of  Salamis 
(392  A.D-)  reports  {De  mensun's,  xiv.)  that   when 

^Hftdrian  made  his  visit  to  Jerusalem  in  130-131 
found  city  and  temple  destroyed  except  for  a 
'^few  dwellings  and  the  little  Christian  church  on 
what  was  then  called  Mount  Zion*  Since  the  time 
of  Cyril  of  Jerufjalem  this  church,  or  another  built 
on  it-s  site,  hjis  been  well  known;  it  corresponds  to 
the  present  Nehi  Da'ftd  on  the  southwest  htU  south 
of  the  wall  and  above  the  tombs  of  the  Davidic 
dynasty.  The  name  Zion  was  probably  attached 
to  the  church  through  an  ejctension  of  usage  out  of 
the  Old  Testament,  since  the  name  is  not  found 
used  of  a  part  of  the  city  by  Josephus.  According 
to  this  usage  the  place  of  assemblage  of  the  early 
Christian  community  came  to  be  called  **  the  holy 
Zion  ";  out  of  this  grew  the  identification  of  the 
southwest  hill   as   Mount   Zion,  and  so  the  topo- 


graphic signification  of  the  term  was  lost,  Hadrian 
made  an  end  of  the  desolation  of  the  city  and  com- 
n:uitided  that  it  be  rebuilt  as  a  Roman  colony; 
during  the  rising  of  Bar  Kokba  it  was  for  a  few 
years  a  free  city,  after  that  again  a  Roman  colony, 
bitt  without  the  jtis  Italicum,  and  was  called  iElia 
Capitolina,  shortened  in  common  speech  to  .^lia,  in 
the  Arabic  to  Iliya,  till  the  hite  Middle  Ages.  The 
city  deity  was  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  whose  temple 
waa  on  the  site  of  the  Jewish  temple,  Jews  were 
excluded  from  the  new  city  under  pain  of  death. 
The  area  was  diminished,  and  the  old  city  of  David 
was  outside  the  city  limits.  In  this  period  were 
fixed  the  form  and  topography  of  the  city  which 
have  .survived  till  the  present. 

The  heathen  cliaracter  of  the  city  did  not  prevent 
Christians  from  visiting  or  settling  there;    pilgrim- 
ages began  in  the  third  century  and 

7.  From  were  numerous  in  the  fourth.  Helena, 
Constan-  the  mother  of  Constantine,  came  there 
tine  to  the  in  3ii6-327  and  had  churches  built  on 

Capture  the  sites  of  the  birth  and  ascension  of 
by  the  Christ,  in  Bethlehem,  and  on  the  Mount 
Arabs.  of  Olives  (for  Cdnstantine's  building 
see  Holy  Sepitlcher).  Constantine 
relaxed  the  harsh  laws  against  the  Jews,  Julian  gave 
them  fxerraission  to  restore  their  temple^  but  after 
Julian  the  earlier  prohibitions  against  the  Jews  seem 
to  have  been  renewed.  In  the  second  half  of  the 
fourth  century  eremites  and  monks  from  Egypt 
and  Syria  began  to  crowd  into  Palestine,  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries  causing  bloody  feuda 
through  dogmatic  strife.  The  first  monastery  in 
Jerusalem  seems  to  have  been  built  in  the  fifth 
century.  The  coming  of  the  Empress  Eudocia, 
consort  of  Theodosius  11.^  in  438  had  great  conse- 
quences for  the  city.  To  her  is  ascribed  the  renewal 
of  the  old  wall  to  the  south,  and  various  sacred 
sites  were  joined  to  the  city.  She  built  the  Church 
of  St.  Stephen  (possibly  included  in  the  present 
possessions  of  the  Dominicans).  The  Emperor 
Justinian  had  the  architect  Georgios  of  Constan- 
tinople erect  a  great  basilica  (that  of  the  Theotokos) 
in  connection  with  a  pilgrims'  house  and  a  hospital 
in  the  middle  of  the  city,  perhaps  south  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher.  The  capture  of  the 
city  by  the  Persians  under  Chosroes  II.  (614)  re* 
sult^l  in  the  deijtruction  of  most  of  the  ecclesiastical 
structures,  in  the  reatoration  of  which  the  abbot 
Modestus  showed  great  Jteal,  though  when  the 
Emperor  Heracliua  marched  in  (63S) ,  much  of  the 
city  was  in  ruins.  In  638  the  Cahph  Omar  took 
Jerusalem. 

The  stipulations  of  the  eurrender  to  the  efifect 

that  civic  and  ecclesiastical  protection  should  be 

given  and  that  the  churches  were  not 

8.  Under  to  be  used  as  dwellings  were  observed 
the  Arabs    with    comparative   good    faith.      The 

to  the  Arabs  named  the  city  Bait  aX^M  ukaddas 
Crusades,  or  aUMakdU,  *  *  Place  of  the  Sanctuary, ' ' 
shortened  to  nl-Kuds,  but  made  Lydda 
their  first  military  capital  in  Palestine,  Only  oc- 
casionally had  the  pilgrims  cause  to  complain  of 
hard  usage,  the?  relations  between  the  East  and  the 
West  being  good  under  the  friendship  of  Charle- 
magne and  Ilarun  al^Easchid.    In  the  tenth  otn- 
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tury  began  the  strife  between  Islam  and  Chris- 
tianity, furthered  by  thf4>ad  faith  of  the  Egyptian 
Fatimides,  who  disregarded  all  treaties;  the  pil- 
grims were  compelled  to  pay  a  fee  for  entrance  into 
the  city,  and  the  Caliph  al-Hakim  in  1010  began  a 
severe  persecution  of  the  Christians.  Merchants 
from  Amalfi,  however,  gained  a  footing  in  Jerusa- 
lem with  permission  to  trade,  and  soon  had  a  church 
(Sancta  Maria  Latina)  and  a  monastery  (Monas- 
teriimi  de  Latina)  to  the  south  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulcher. 

When  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  captured  the  city, 
July  15,  1009,  only  two  churches  were  found  unin- 
jured, that  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  and 

9.  During   that  of  the  Italian  merclumts,  for  the 

the  latter  of  which  tribute  was  paid.  Dur- 
Crundei.  ing  the  continuance  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  great  zeal  was  displayed  in 
building.  The  principal  gates  of  this  period  were 
David's  gate  (Jaffa  gate),  Stephen's  (Damascus), 
Jehoshaphat's,  and  Zion  gate  in  the  south.  Near 
David's  gate  was  David's  tower  (the  present  cita- 
del, often  repaired  from  the  ruins  of  Herod's  palace), 
hence  the  later  location  of  the  "city  of  David." 
Extensive  building  operations  went  on  within  the 
grounds  of  the  Amalfi  merchants;  the  Benedic- 
tines built  a  hospital  in  honor  of  Johannes  Elee- 
mon  (q.v.)  in  connection  with  which  a  community 
dressed  in  black  robes  with  a  white  cross  came  into 
being — ^the  beginning  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 
The  Hospitalers  imder  the  patronage  of  John  the 
Baptist  took  over  the  woman's  guest-house.  Since 
the  Latins  located  the  pretorium  north  of  the  Zion 
Church,  later  northwest  of  the  temple  square,  the 
direction  of  the  Via  Dolorosa  was  placed  accordingly. 
The  pool  of  Bethesda  (John  v.  2)  was  placed  by 
them  near  the  Church  of  St.  Anna,  discovered  in 
1888  northwest  of  this  site;  later  it  was  located 
north  of  the  Haram  al-Sharif.  The  Church  of  St. 
Anne  was  known  as  early  as  the  seventh  century, 
was  repaired  by  the  Franks,  and  later  was  con- 
nected with  a  nunnery.  The  hills  to  the  west  and 
south  of  the  Hinnom  valley  were  called  Gihon.  In 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  the  Franks  repaired  the 
tomb  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  its  church;  while  on 
the  third  peak  of  Olivet  stood,  about  1130,  a  great 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  where  Constantine  had 
built  a  sanctuary. 

Jerusalem   opened    its  gates   to   the   victorious 

Saladin  Oct.  2,  1187.    Most  of  the  Latin  Christians 

departed;  the  Greeks  remained.    The 

10.  From    Christian    and    Occidental    character 
iiSytothe  which  the  city  had  assumed   during 

Present,  the  crusades  soon  changed  as  Christian 
churches  and  cloisters  became  mosques 
or  Mohammedan  schools.  Saladin  had  the  walls  re- 
newed when  Richard  the  Lion-hearted  threatened 
a  siege  in  1191-92,  but  the  Sultan  Malik  al-Muazzam 
of  Damascus  ordered  them  destroyed  that  they 
might  not  become  a  protection  to  the  Christians 
(1219-20).  A  treaty  between  the  German  Frederick 
II.  and  the  Egyptian  Sultan  al-Kamil  secured  the 
city  for  the  Christians  (except  the  Haram  al-ShariO 
for  about  ten  years  and  a  half  from  Feb.  1,  1229, 
after  which  Nasir  Daud,  prince  of  Kerak,  took  the 
city  and  destroyed  the  walls.    The  Egyptian  Sultan 


Eyyub  took  it  in  1244,  in  1517  it  fell  under  the 
power  of  the  Turks  under  Selim  I.,  and  his  suooessor 
Solyman  in  1542  gave  to  the  walls  of  the  city  their 
present  form.  Syria  was  in  the  possession  of 
Mehemet  Ali  of  E^t  1831-40.  In  1219  the  Fran- 
ciscans gained  a  footing  in  the  city,  in  the  thirteenth 
century  held  firmans  under  the  EJgyptian  sultans, 
in  1333  came  into  possession  of  the  Zion  Church 
and  perhaps  of  other  sacred  places,  some  of  which 
they  had  to  yield  to  Soljrman  in  1523  and  1551; 
their  present  location,  northwest  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulcher,  was  obtained  in  1559.  Since 
the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Turks  the  Chris- 
tian powers,  with  France  in  the  lead,  have  protected 
the  Roman  Cathoho  Christians  in  Palestine,  Russia 
has  cared  for  the  Greek  Christians.  A  revolution  in 
the  situation  at  Jerusalem  was  brought  about  by  the 
English  (1826)  and  American  (1821)  missionaries; 
an  English  consulate  was  established  there  in  1839, 
a  Prussian  in  1842.  England  and  Prussia  had  the 
EvangeUcal  bishopric  of  St.  James  created  (see  Jxbu- 
SALEM,  Anoucan-German  Bibhopric  in).  Other 
Christian  powers  thus  had  their  attention  drawn  to 
the  situation.  The  Greek  patriarch  Cyril  transferred 
his  seat  from  Constantinople  to  Jerusalem  in  1845, 
and  Rome  reestablished  the  Latin  patriarchate  in 
1847.  Pilgrim-houses,  hospitals,  churches,  schools 
and  monasteries  have  been  erected,  and  these  mark 
the  character  of  the  peacefid  crusade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  with  the  result  that  Jerusalem  is 
no  more  an  Oriental  city.  Of  its  60,000  inhabitants, 
41,000  are  Jews,  12,800  are  Christians,  7,000  are  Mo- 
hanunedans.  Of  the  Christians,  6,000  are  Greeks, 
4,000  Latins,  1,400  Protestants,  800  Armenians, 
200  Uniate  Greeks,  150  Copts,  100  Abyssinians, 
100  Syrians,  and  50  Uniate  Armenians.  The  Jews 
are  poverty-stricken  and  do  not  exert  an  influence 
corresponding  to  their  numbers.         (H.  Guthk.) 

Biblioorapht:  Lbts  of  literature  are  the  BMiotheea  0«o- 
graphioa  PaUtlinae,  by  R.  Rdhricht,  Berlin,  1890.  and  by 
T.  Tobler,  I^eipsic,  1867.  Indispensable  for  foUowinc  re- 
cent investigations  are  the  Qtutrterly  StatemerUa  of  the 
PEF,  also  the  files  of  ZDPV,  the  MiUeilungen  und  Naeh- 
richten  of  the  Deutscher  Pal&atina-Vorein,  the  files  of 
ZDMO,  Recueil  d'archiologie  orierUaU,  and  JBL.  Valuable 
as  summaries  are  the  articles  in  DB,  ii.  584-601;  EB,  iL 
2407-2432;   JE,  vii  118-157;   DCG,  i.  849-859. 

For  excavations  and  topoirraphical  details  consult: 
C.  Warren.  C.  R.  Ckindcr,  Survey  C(f  Weatem  PaUaHne, 
JertMilem,  London.  1884;  E.  G.  Schultx.  Jeruaaiem,  Ber- 
lin, 1845;  W.  Krafft,  Die  Topographie  JemacUema,  Bonn, 
1846;  T.  Tobler.  Die  SilocJiquelle  und  dar  Oetberg,  St.  Gall. 
1852;  idem.  Zwei  Bilcher  Topographie  von  Jeruaalem,  ib. 
1853-54;  E.  Pierotti.  Jeruaalem  Explored^  2  vols.,  London. 
1864;  C.  J.  M.  de  VogQ^  Le  Temple  de  Jeruaalem,  Paris. 
1864;  C.  W.  Wilson.  Ordnance  Survey  of  Jeruaalem,  2  vols., 
Southampton,  1867-70;  C.  Wilson  and  C.  Warren,  Re- 
covery of  Jeruaalem,  London,  1871;  P.  Wolff,  Jeruaalem, 
Leipitic,  1872;  C.  Warren,  Underground  Jeruaalem,  Lon- 
don, 1876;  H.  Guthe,  Auagrabungen  hei  Jeruaalem,  Leipsic, 
1883;  C.  Wilson,  Jeruaalem  the  Holy  City,  London,  1888; 
F.  J.  Bliss,  Ezcavationa  at  Jeruaalem,  2894-97,  London, 
1898;  C.  Mommert,  Topographie  dea  aUen  Jeruaalem,  4 
vols..  Leipsic.  1902-08;  S.  Merrill,  Ancient  Jeruaalem,  New 
York,  1908;  G.  A.  Smith,  The  Topography,  Eeonomiea  and 
History  of  Jeruaalem  to  70  A.D.,  2  vols.,  London,  1906; 
Robinson,  Reaearchea,  and  IxUer  Reaearchaa,  On  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Akra  consult  C.  E.  Caspari,  in  TSK^  1864,  pp. 
309-328;  G.  Gatt,  in  TQ,  Izvi  (1884).  34-84.  bud  (1880), 
77-125;  idem.  Die  H Ogel  von  Jeruaalem,  Freibuns.  1897. 

For  descriptions  of  the  city  consult:  J.  F.  Thnipp, 
Ancient  Jeruaalem,  London,  1855;  A.  B.  MacGri^r,  Index 
of  Paaaagea  .  .  .  upon  the  Topography  of  Jaruaalam,  Glas- 
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Kow,  1876;  C.  Ztmtnennaim,  Karten  und  PlAns  tur  Top€>- 
0rapfci«  d«*  aUtn  Jerusalem,  Baael.  1876;  G,  Willi&ma, 
Th*  Hoiif  Ciiy,  2  v^oh.,  Loadon,  1840;  C,  RiCter.  Com- 
parativmOmffraphy  f)f  PoJ^tine.  it.  1-212.  Ekliabursh,  1866; 
W.  U.  TbooMon.  The  Land  and  Ihw  Book,  vol.  L.  N«w  York, 
ISaO;  F.  Spieaa,  [>a»  Jtrumltm  dea  Joaephut,  Berlin,  188L; 
H.  Nicole,  Plan  iopoffraphiqtu  do  Jeruatdm  ei  wet  irntrircmf. 
PiuiA.  1586-87;  J.  H.  Lewis,  The  Hoiv  Ptactt  of  Jerusaitun, 
Loodon.  1888;  O.  E.  Leeow  JvnMUmm  lUuttraM,  ib,  1S94; 
G.  A.  Smith,  Hixtorieal  Orography  of  ths  Holy  Land, 
rmtmm,  ib,  1807;  F.  Diekamp,  Hippolytus  von  Th«btn. 
PP.  Msqq.,  MOnsti-r,  18D8:  W.  Sunday,  Sacred  Sittm  of 
tAs  Gc§pd9,  Oxford,  1003;  Mt«a  A.  Go(>dnch  Freer,  tnner 
J4^M»oiem,  LoDdoa,  10O4  (an  eTcellent  dcucription  of  the 
preaeot  city);  Baedeker'n  Handbook  od  Syria  and  Paler^- 
tiDe^  dth  Germ,  ed.,  Leip«ic,  1004,  4tb  Eng.  ed..  10O6. 
PictofilJ  productions  are  G.  Ebers  and  H,  Gut  be,  PatAttina 
in  Biid  und  Wori,  vol.  L,  Stuttgart,  1883:  Hartmann- 
Benxin^er,  Pal6*tina,  HambuTK*  1889;  and  the  views 
publbibed  by  the  PEF. 

On  lbs  hifttory  of  the  city  ia  the  Biblical  period  oonBult: 
l*v  B.  Paton,  Jenualem  in  Bible  Time*,  Chicago.  lOOR; 
C  B«vmo,  /<rufta2<im  under  the  High  PrieMt*,  London,  1004; 
mad  the  work*  on  the  hiatory  of  Ijsrael  cited  under  Ahad. 
For  later  pcrioda  consult:  C.  J.  M.  de  VogO^,  Le*  MgtiteM 
dm  ia.  t&tr§  tainU^  Paria,  1660;  T.  Levin.  Siege  of  JerutaUm 
bp  TitUM,  London.  1803;  V,  GutSrin,  La  Terre  eainte,  2 
jtmriM.  Paris,  1884;  J.  Guy  1e  Strange.  PaUttine  under  the 
M&MUmt,  London.  1890;  G.  Dodu,  IHmL  dsa  inetituiiont 
m4)na9xAi^!W»  dan$  tt  toyaume  latin  de  JenteaUm,  Pari^, 
1804;  JeruMoiem  et  t«#  principaux  Banetuairts,  ib.  1893; 
C.  A.  Couret,  La  Pnu  da  Jerusalem  .  .  .  «n  6  Hi  ^oi* 
4^€umenU,  ib.  1896;  C.  R.  Conder.  The  Latin  Kingdom  qf 
JtfiaaUm,  i099-iS91,  London,  1897;  8.  Lane  Poole, 
Saladin  ami  ihe  Fall  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jenutdem,  New 
York.  1808;  H.  Rohricbt,  GeechickU  dee  Koniffrtit^ 
JwutatMm,  Berim.  1808;  W.  Boeant  and  £.  H.  Palmer. 
rsiiiinfiiii.  the  City  of  Herod  and  Saladin,  London.  1800; 
A-  Aoldflitoer,  Jerti$aUm,  Mains,  1Q05:  W.  S.  Caldecott. 
Tkt  Second  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  London.  1908;  and  tbe 
publications  of  tbe  Palestine  Pilgrim  Text  Society. 

Maps  of  value  are  the  Plan  ^  Jeruealem  prepared  by  tbe 
PEF.  and  Karte  drr  Afateriaien  gw  Topograj^ie  dee  A  Hen 
Jmruaakm,  accompanied  by  Mattrialen  lur  Tcfpographie 
dee  Atten  Jeruealem,  both  by  A,  KOmmel,  Halle.  1904-06, 

JERUSALEM,  ANGLIC  AII-GERMA5  BISHOP- 
RIC IN :  An  episcopal  see  founded  in  Jerusalem  in  the 
aiueteeDth  csentury  by  joint  agreement  of  the  Angli- 
can and  the  German  Lutheran  churches.  As  a 
result  of  more  than  one  missionary  effort  in  the  Holy 
Land  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  century,  and  of  the 
expedition  sent  thither  in  1840  by  the  so-called 
Qtiadfuple  AlUaoce,  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prus* 
sia  thought  the  occasion  favorable  for  establishing 
a  firm  position  for  Evangelical  Christian.?  in  that 
country.  Tbe  Armenian*  Greek,  and  Latin  churclies 
had  long  pofiaeased  the  advantage  of  permanent 
corporations  under  treaty  sanction,  the  two  latter 
having  also  powerful  protectors,  while  Protestants 
had  no  regular  standing.  The  king  therefore  sent 
Bunaen  on  a  special  mission  to  Queen  Victoria  to 
lay  before  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
bishop  of  London,  who  welcomed  the  proposal,  a 
plan  for  the  joint  erection  of  a  Protestant  bishopric 
tiiider  the  protection  of  England  and  Prussia*  The 
efxfowment  of  the  see  was  fixed  at  £30,000  in  order 
to  iecure  an  annual  income  of  £1,200  for  thebiehop. 
who  waa  to  be  appointed  by  Prussia  and  England 
alternately;  tbe  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  how- 
evcr»  had  a  veto  on  the  Pru-ssian  nomination;  in 
other  particulars  the  organization  of  the  see  was 
practically  that  of  an  Anglican  bishopric,  and  its 
bokler  waa  at  first  subject  to  th«  metropolitan  au- 
thority of  Canterbury.  His  jurisdiction,  which  ex- 
tended provisionally   beyond    PakAtine   over  the 


Protectants  of  all  Syria,  Chaldea,  Egypt,  and  Abys- 
sinia, was  to  be  exercised  according  to  the  canoiis 
and  usages  of  the  Church  of  England.  An  act  of 
Parliament  (Oct.  6,  1841)  authorized 'the  consecra- 
tion of  a  bishop  for  a  foreign  countrj'  who  need  not 
be  a  subject  of  the  British  crown  nor  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  clergy 
ordained  by  him  would  have  no  right  to  officiate 
in  England  or  Ireland.  It  waa  agreed  by  both 
parties  that  the  bishop  should  protect  and  aid  Ger- 
man communities,  among  whom  the  cure  of  souls 
should  be  provided  for  by  German  clergy,  ordained 
according  to  the  English  rite  after  examination  and 
subscription  of  the  three  ecumenical  creeds;  that 
the  liturgy  was  to  be  compiled  from  those  received 
in  the  Lutheran  church  of  Prussia  and  authorwed 
by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury'-;  that  confirmation 
was  to  be  administered  to  the  Germans  by  the 
bishop  after  the  English  form.  These  far-reaching 
concessions  aroused  great  dissatisfaction  among  the 
German  Lutherans,  and  the  project  was  unfavorably 
received  by  the  High  Church  party  in  England  on 
opposite  grounds.  The  first  bishop  appointed  under 
the  agreement  was  a  Jewish  convert,  Michael  Sol- 
omon Alexander  (b.  at  Sch5nlanke,  50  m.  n.n.w.  of 
Posen,  1799;  became  a  rabbi,  and  while  serving  at 
Plymouth  was  converted,  1825.  He  entered  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  of  England,  became  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  London  Society  for  the  Conversion  of 
the  Jews,  and  professor  of  Hebrew  and  rabbinical 
literature  at  King's  College,  London).  He  took  up 
his  residence  in  Jerusalem  at  the  beginning  of  1842, 
and  died  in  the  desert  near  Cairo  Nov.  23,  1845. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  Gobat  (q.v.),  a  native 
of  Cr^mine  in  the  Bernese  Alps,  and  a  former  mis- 
sionary in  Abyssinia.  In  his  time  it  became  evident 
that  the  joint  bishopric  could  not  endure.  The 
Gemaan  community  showed  a  notable  increase,  num- 
bering 200  members  in  1875,  and  important  chari- 
table works  wore  connected  with  it ;  a  provisional 
chapel  for  their  worship  was  erected  in  1871,  to  be 
replaced  by  the  larger  church  dedicated  in  the 
pre*?ence  of  the  German  emperor  on  Oct.  31 1  1898. 
Meantime  the  relations  between  the  German  and 
English  congregations  had  become  more  and  more 
merely  nominal.  Bishop  Gobat  was  succeeded  in 
1879  by  an  Englishman,  Joseph  Barclay  (q.v.),  who 
died  two  years  later,  and  the  next  nomination  came 
to  Germany.  The  final  separation  was  brought 
about  by  the  insistence  of  the  Engliiih  Church  that 
the  bishop  should  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
and  be  consecrated  according  to  the  English  rite, 
Germany  objected  to  this,  and  the  agreement  waa 
finally  abolished  by  the  emperor  on  Nov*  3,  1886, 
[since  which  time  the  bishopric  has  been  maintained 
by  the  Engliish  Church  alone.  The  present  incum* 
bent,  George  Francis  Popham  BIyth  (q.v:),  waa  con- 
eecrated  Mar.  25,  1887.  His  title  is  "  Bishop  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  Jerusalem  and  the  East,"  and 
hlB  jurisdiction  includes  the  Englbh  congregations 
fn  Egypt,  the  regions  about  the  Red  Sea,  Palestine, 
Syria,  Asia  Minor  (except  portions  attached  to  Gib- 
raltar), and  the  Island  of  Cyprus]. 

(Philipp  Msteb.) 

BiBUooBArQT:  Conjult  the  literature  under  Gobat,  Samukl; 
W.  H.  Heckler.  The  Jerumlem  Biehapric.  London,  1883; 
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H.  Smith.  TKe  Proteatant  Biahoprie  in  JenuaUm,  ib.  18M; 
A.  MoCaul,  Jenualem,  iia  Bithop,  Ot  MiM9umariM,  ib.  1866; 
A.  Riley,  Progret  and  ProapetU  of  the  Arehbiahop  cf  Can- 
iarhwv'B  MiMum  to  the  Aaeyrian  Chrietiane,  ib.  1889;  Der 
Hen  bmd  JeruaaUm.  Eine  Denkachrift  Hber  daa  Werk  der 
evanoeliat^ien  Kirchen  in  JeruaaUm,  Berlin,  1896. 

JERUSALEM  CHAMBER:  A  large  hall  in  the 
deanery  of  Westminster,  London,  adjacent  to  the 
abbey.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  obscure;  possibly 
it  is  derived  from  the  tapestries  with  which  it  is 
hung,  representing  in  part  scenes  from  Jerusalem  or 
vicinity,  including  the  adoration  of  the  magi,  the 
circumcision,  and  also  the  wanderings  in  the  wilder- 
ness. The  hall  was  built  by  Abbot  Littlington  be- 
tween 1376  and  1386,  and  served  as  the  guest-room 
or  parlor  of  the  abbot.  In  it  Henry  IV.  died  (Mar. 
20,  1413)  when  about  to  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  and  the  prophecy  that  he  was  to  die  in 
Jerusalem  was  supposed  thus  to  be  fulfilled  (cf. 
Shakespeare,  Henry  IV,,  part  11.,  act  iv.,  scene  4). 
It  became  the  meeting-place  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  (q.v.)  when  cold  weather  came  on  in  Sep- 
tember, 1643,  the  hall  being  heated  from  its  huge 
fireplace.  There  Addison  (1719)  and  Congreve 
(1728)  lay  in  state  previous  to  burial  in  the  abbey. 
It  was  the  place  of  session  of  the  company  of  re- 
visers of  the  New  Testament,  and  from  it  the  Revised 
Version  of  the  New  Testament  is  dated:  "  Jerusa- 
lem Chamber,  Westminster  Abbey,  11th  November, 
1880."  The  revisers  of  the  Old  Testament  also 
met  there  when  the  New-Testament  company  was 
not  in  session.  It  is  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
lower  house  of  convocation  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury. 
Bibuographt:  A.   P.   Stanley.   Memoriala  cf  Wee^mknaier 

Xbbey,  reissued  in  Everyman'a  Library,  1906;  W.  J.  Loftie, 

Weatminaler  Ahbeu,  London,  1889. 

JERUSALEM,  PATRIARCHATE  OF:    A  see  of 

the  Eastern  Church  (q.v.),  supposed  to  have  been 

founded  by  James,  the  brother  of  the 

Early       Lord.   Though  Jerusalem  has  remained 

Bishops,  for  Christianity  the  "holy  city,"  it 
has  never  occupied  an  authoritative 
position.  Nevertheless  it  produced  some  note- 
worthy men,  and  several  synods  of  importance 
have  been  held  there.  During  the  cnisades  it 
was  the  center  of  interest  as  the  object,  not 
as  the  subject,  of  action.  The  patriarchate,  that 
was  established  there  in  451,  could  never  be  com- 
pared to  other  patriarchates,  not  even  to  that  of 
Antioch.  The  city  lost  its  importance  after  its 
capture  by  Titus  and  especially  after  Hadrian  had 
made  it,  in  136,  the  Mlia  Cajritolina  in  which  Jews 
were  no  longer  tolerated,  but  the  old  name  of  the 
city  never  entirely  vanished,  although  it  was  offi- 
cially recognized  again  only  in  the  fourth  century. 
Eusebius  states  that  until  the  time  of  Hadrian  there 
were  only  Jewish  Christian  bishops  in  Jerusalem, 
and  afterward  only  Christians  converted  from  pa- 
ganism. The  list  of  bishops  until  c.  300  is  contained 
in  the  church  history  of  Eusebius  and  in  his  Chroiv- 
icon,  also  in  Epiphanius,  but  it  is  not  wholly  trust- 
worthy. Among  the  Christian  bishops  of  Jerusalem 
before  Juvenal,  under  whom  the  patriarchate  was 
founded,  may  be  mentioned  especially  Narcissus, 
Alexander,  Macarius,  Maximus,  a  supporter  of  Ath- 


anasius,  Cyril  (q.v.),  and  John  (see  Oriqbno 
CoNTROVBSBiEs).  The  Council  of  NicsMi  deo 
that  according  to  ancient  usage  the  bishop  of  i 
should  be  honored,  but  the  first  rank  should 
given  to  the  bishop  of  the  ''  metropolis,''  by  wJ 
undoubtedly  Ceesarea  was  imderstood.  Tlie  r 
tion  of  Jerusalem  to  Ceesarea  was  naturally  i 
turbed  from  that  time.  Ambitious  and  eneigi 
bishops  such  as  Maximus  and  especially  Cyril 
not  recognize  the  bishop  of  Csesarea  as  metro] 
itan.  Cyril  was  opposed  successfully  by  Acaduc 
Caesarea,  a  not  less  vigorous  personality.  1 
Juvenal  especially  won  for  Jerusidem  an  import 
position.  At  the  Council  of  Nictea,  however, 
questions  as  to  the  rank  of  the  bishops  were  t 
comparatively  simple  and  only  slightly  develo] 
from  a  legal  standpoint.  Only  under  the  polit 
organization  of  the  empire  undertaken  by  Diodet 
did  the  church  constitution  provide  rigidly  drci 
scribed  eparchies  and  dioceses,  and  only  then 
the  capital  of  the  political  eparchy  or  metrop 
have  also  ecclesiastical  precedence.  Jenisalem,  h 
ever,  obtained  no  political  supremacy.  Even  w 
Palestine  was  divided  into  several  distinct  pi 
inces  by  Valens,  and  afterward,  it  did  not  beoon 
metropolis.  In  Palestina  Prima,  to  which  it 
longed,  Caesarea  remained  the  chief  seat  of  the  e 
copacy,  in  Palestina  Secunda  it  was  Scythopolis 
Palestina  Tertia  Petra.  Jerusalem  was  only  fot 
in  rank. 

Juvenal  (q.v.)  induced  Emperor  Theodosius 

to  make  him  patriarch,  and  at  the  council  of  Chf 

don  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  t! 

During  the  Palestines  as  patriarchate.   At  the : 

Cniiades.  ecumenical  council  of  Constantin 
in  553,  it  was  ordered  definitely 
Jerusalem  should  possess  the  fifth  see  in  the  diu 
There  are  only  a  few  prominent  names  in  the 
series  of  patriarchs.  The  history  of  the  patriarc 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  vicissitude 
political  history.  In  637  the  Mohammedans  u 
Caliph  Omar  conquered  Jerusalem,  Patriarch 
phronius  mediating  the  surrender  on  condition 
garding  the  toleration  of  Christian  faith.  Nc 
theless  there  followed  a  time  of  great  oppressioi 
patriarch  being  elected  for  more  than  sixty  j 
(644-705),  but  even  after  the  restoration  of 
patriarchate  the  church  was  almost  always 
destitute  condition.  The  crusades  (conques 
Jerusalem  1099)  caused  a  new  interruption  of 
succession  of  patriarchs.  The  first  patriarch  ele 
after  this  period  (in  1142?)  resided  at  first  in  ' 
stantinople;  only  after  Saladin  in  1187  had  ti 
Jerusalem  from  the  Franks  did  the  patriarchs  re 
to  Palestine,  although  not  immediately  to  the 
city.  The  chief  importance  of  Palestine,  espec 
of  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  from  early  t 
lay  in  the  fact  that  it  had  become  the  counti 
monks  and  hermits.  In  the  sixth  century  Paler 
took  the  leadership  in  Greek  monasticism;  thr 
men  like  Euthymios  (d.  473),  Sabas  (d.  532), 
especially  Theodosius  (d.  529),  Palestine  becai 
shining  example  for  the  whole  East,  but  after 
tenth  century  its  importance  began  to  decreaa 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  J< 
salem  became  so  desolate  that  the  patriarchs,  on 
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tci  the  (allure  of  their  revenues,  traveled  lo  collect 
hiQdg,  Tamerlane  conquered  Syria  in  HCM),  and 
ihcrward  Palestine  was  ruled  by  the  Maraelukea 
frovn  Egypt.  In  1517  the  Ottoman 
sultan  conquered  Syria,  and  conse- 
quently the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem 
became  dependent  upon  the  ecumen- 
ical patriarchate  in  Constantinople. 
While  in  the  time  of  the  Arabs  only 
tiiiim  of  Palestine  were  patriarchs,  now  Greeks 
fUpped  into  the  foreground.  Many  patriarchs  of 
^  city  fixed  their  residence  at  Conijtantinople; 
only  nooe  1845  have  the  patriarchs  j>crmanent]y 
fMtd  there.  At  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the 
pitnnreiiaie  the  three  Palesttnes  comprised  not  less 
thia  fifty-nine  bishoprics,  at  present  there  are  only 
a  fe».  There  is  still  a  metropolitan  of  Csesarea, 
bttl  m  1880  he  ruled  Haifa  only,  a  place  of  a  thou- 
ttod  iahabitanta.  Beside  the  metropolitan  of 
Qeiareft  there  i^^  still  a  metropolitan  of  Scythopotts 
and  Peira,  also  one  of  Ptolemais,  Bethlehem  and 
Xaiareth;  beside  tbem,  six  archbishops  and  one 
biihop.  According  to  Baedeker  (Palestine  and  Syrm^ 
pp.  l«t.-faiii.,  4th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1906),  Syria  and 
Pyfiftine  with  3,526,160  inhabitants  has  978,068 
Chrirtiftiis,  The  mutessarifat  of  Jerusalem  is  esti- 
nA\xA  to  have  341,GaS  inhabitants  (p.  Ix.),  while 
ibe  number  of  Christians  in  Jerusalem  amounts  to 
about  13,000  among  60,000  inhabitants  (p.  24). 
There  are  6,000  members  of  the  orthodox  Greek 
ctiurch  in  Jerusalem. 

After  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  in  1099  Godfrey 

of  Bouillon  as  king  of  the  city  established  a  Latin 

patriarchate  which  assumed  the  whole 

Utin       organisation  of  the  Palestinian  church. 

Piitriirehate  I1ie  orthodox  patriarchate  was  ignored. 

iiid  Other  There  were  Latin  patriarchs  until  1291, 

Biibaprici.  nominally  even  until  1374.    Tbey  re- 

flidecl  in  Ptolemais  (Accon)  until  1291, 

*l»aiia Cyprus.    In  1847  Pius  IX.  named  J.  Valerga 

»  pHtriofch  (d-  1872),  and  at  present  there  are  in 

Jw»fcm  4,000   Latin   Catholics,   besides   several 

Jiuadred  "  United "    Catholics    of   different    rites, 

Wt  ire  also   the   patriarchates    of   the  Melch- 

***  (tailed  Greeks)  and  that  of   the   Armenians, 

"*  Orcgorian    Armenians    possess    a    patriarch- 

***  of  Jeruaalem,    organized   in   the  seventeenth 

^lury. 

The  jAoobitea  have  a  bishop  and  a  small  church 

'"' Jtruaalem,   and   the   Abyssinians   also    have   a 

™^*oh.  (F,  Kattenbusch.) 

^y^Aiyr:  The    fand&ment&l    work    is    ia    Greek    by 

Jjj*tt«»,  »  p»trtarch  of  Jeni»»lem  (tJ.  1707).  *'  On  the 

Jj*^<iMh(i  IQ  Jemttleni/'  ed.  by  his  succei^soT  Cbrysttnthos, 

1716,     Cbaflult  further:    M.  Le  Quicn,  OtVrw 

101   «qq..    PariA.    1740  (important >;     U. 

1  ZDPV,  xii  (I899K  81  aqq.;    O.  Werner.  Orhia 

-..  CnAtflieuM,  chftp,  rvii..  Freiburg,  1890;   Schlatter, 

^X^iga  gvr  F^rdm'uim  ehrtMUiehtr  Theotouie,  ii.  3  (1898); 

^-  Qjunptt  Uni^if^Hrhunff^n  fiber  dot  lateinitehs  Pattiarchat 

*^J«rk*&t*»   r  1S09;   yA\lh6yin  Revue  dtrorivnt. 

1000,  pp,  19  dqq.:   A.  Zairarelli, 

T.  Zahn,  Fortchungen  fur 

Konon*,  vu  281  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1000. 

It^ALEM,  SYNOD  OF,  1671:  By  far  the  most 

;  of  &1]  the  synods  held  in  Jerusalem  after 

^IBtettn^  of  the  apostles  (Acts  xv,j    see  Ajpob- 

^Uc  Council).     From  the  time  of  Cyril  Lucar 


(q.v.),  the  Eastern  Church  had  bin  under  the  B\m- 
picion  of  Calvinistic  tendencies,  and  not  altogether 
without  cause.  But  Cyril's  violent  death  sealed  the 
fate  of  the  movement  he  had  led.  His  aucoessor^ 
Cyril  of  Berrho?,  condemned  his  teaching  at  a  synod 
in  Constantinople  in  1638,  and  so  did  hia  successor, 
Parthenius^  four  years  later,  in  a  synod  at  Jaasy. 
Peter  Mogilas,  the  Russian  metropolitan  of  Kiev* 
put  together  a  confession  of  faith  in  1643,  for  which 
he  obtained  the  sanction  of  Parthenius  and  of  the 
patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch.  Jerusalem,  and 
Moscow.  Meantime  the  Roman  Cathoiic  and  the 
Protestant  parties  in  the  West  were  trying  to  sup- 
port their  respective  sides  by  a<iducmg  Eastern  tes- 
timony, not  always,  if  the  Greeks  are  to  be  believed, 
quite  accurately.  Thus  the  French  Calvin  is  t 
preacher,  Jean  Claude^  in  his  controversy  on  the 
Eucharist  with  Nicole  and  Arnauld,  appealed  to 
the  older  Eastern  writers,  whose  teaching  seemed 
to  have  been  revived  by  CjTil  and  his  adherents; 
the  Jansenists,  support-ed  by  the  French  court,  to 
the  orthodox  profession  of  the  Greeks.  Nectarius 
(qv.),  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  published  a  book 
against  Claude;  and  his  successor  Dositheus  (q.v.) 
considered  it  necessary  to  take  still  more  formal 
action,  not  without  pressure  from  the  French  am- 
bassador. Olivier  de  Nointel,  who  infiuenced  him 
to  call  a  synod  at  Jerusalem  to  refute  these*  aociL^a- 
tiona  of  Calvinism.  This  synod  was  attended  by 
most  of  the  prominent  representatives  of  the  East- 
ern Church,  including  six  metropolitans  besides 
Doaitheua  and  his  retired  predecessor,  and  itfi  de- 
crees received  so  universal  a  sanction  as  to  make 
them  more  truly  an  expression  of  the  faith  of  the 
Greek  Church  than  any  later  8>Tiod  could  claim  for 
its  own.  Its  occasion  is  seen  in  the  fact  tluU  the 
first  part  of  its  discussions  is  directed  lo  the  refuta- 
tion of  the  "  shameless  "  attempts  of  the  Calvimsta 
to  support  their  teaching  by  Eastern  authority. 
This  part  contains  the  acts  of  the  councils  of  Con- 
stantinople  and  Jas^y*  and  reviews  the  recent  his- 
tory with  the  purpose  of  showing  the  freedom  of  the 
patriarchate  from  error,  while  at  the  same  time 
anathematizing  the  heretical  writings  and  proposi- 
tions which  bore  the  name  of  a  patriarch.  The 
second  part  contains  the  declaration  of  orthodox 
faith  which  Dositheus,  in  the  name  of  the  assembled 
Fathers,  set  forth  in  opposition  to  the  rejected  tenets 
of  CyriL  It  follows  them  point  by  point,  adhering 
as  far  as  possible  to  their  structure,  but  changing 
their  substance  into  an  orthodox  content.  It  con- 
tains eighteen  decreta  and  four  quaestionea.  The 
former  deal  with  the  Trinity;  Holy  Scripture  and 
its  exposition  by  the  Church;  predestinatiori;  the 
origin  of  evil,  and  the  relation  to  it  of  divine  provi- 
dence; original  sin;  the  incarnation;  the  media- 
torial  office  of  Christ  and  the  siitnts;  faith  working 
by  love;  the  Church,  its  episcopate,  its  membership, 
its  infaUibility;  justification  by  faith  and  works; 
the  capability  of  natural  and  regenerate  man;  the 
seven  sacraments;  infant  baptism;  the  Eucharist; 
and  the  condition  of  the  soul  aft^r  death.  The 
cpie8tion3  cover  the  canon  of  Scripture,  whether  it 
can  be  understood  by  all,  the  matter  of  imjiges,  and 
the  cultns  of  the  saints.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the 
**  Shield  of  Orthodoxy,"  as  the  entire  pronounce- 
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ment  was  entitled,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
expressions  of  the  faith  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
(Rudolf  Hofmann.) 

Biblioorapht:  A  good  edition  of  the  Acts  is  in  H«rduin, 
Concilia,  zi  179-272,  and  a  critical  edition  in  E.  J.  Kimmel, 
Monumenta  fldei  eccUnoB  oeddentalU,  Jena,  1850;  they 
are  in  English  in  The  Acta  and  Decree  .  .  .  tranaL  from 
th§  Greek  .  .  .  eontaxnino  the  Confeeeion  .  .  .  of  Cyril 
Lukar,  with  Notee  hy  J.  N.  W.  B.  Robertaon,  London,  1890. 
Consult:  W.  Qaaa,  SumboUk  der  grie^iadien  Ktrtha,  pp. 
79  sqq..  Berlin.  1872;  F.  Kattenbuaoh.  VergUitkande 
Konfeaaionakunde,  p.  145,  Freiburg,  1890;  KL,  tL  1359- 
1360. 

JERUSALEM,  y^-rfl'sd-lem,  JOHANN  FRIED- 
RICH  WILHELM:  Apologist  and  theologian;  h.  at 
OsnabrOck,  Hanover,  Nov.  22,  1709;  d.  at  Wolfen- 
bGttel  (7  m.  s.  of  Brunswick)  Sept.  2,  1789.  He 
began  the  study  of  theology  at  Leipsic  in  1727, 
continued  his  studies  in  Leyden,  and  for  a  time 
preached  in  the  German  church  of  that  city.  He 
was  appointed  court  preacher  to  Duke  Charles  of 
Brunswick  in  WolfenbQttel  and  tutor  of  his  son 
(1742);  in  the  following  year  he  became  provost 
of  the  monasteries  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  St.  .^id- 
ius,  in  1749  abbot  of  Marienthal,  in  1752  abbot  of 
Riddagshausen,  and  in  1771  vice-president  of  the 
consistory  of  WolfenbtUtel.  He  founded  the  Karo- 
linum,  an  institution  of  learning  in  Brunswick,  and 
organized  the  system  of  the  poor  laws.  His  most 
important  work  is  Betrachtungen  iiber  die  vamehnv- 
stm  Wahrheiten  der  Religxan  (2  vols.,  Brunswick, 
1768-79),  which  was  translated  into  many  languages 
and  was  still  used  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  as  a  work  on  apologetics.  Jerusalem  took 
also  a  significant  rank  as  preacher;  two  collections 
of  his  sermons  appeared  in  Brunswick,  1745-53. 
His  son,  Karl  Wilhelm  Jerusalem,  was  the  friend  of 
Goethe  who  committed  suicide  at  Wetzlar  in  1772 
and  gave  occasion  for  Die  Leiden  dee  jungen  Werth- 
ere.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioorapht:  An  autobiography  was  printed  in  his 
Nachgelaaaene  Schriften,  Brunswick,  1793.  Consult  J.  M. 
H.  Ddring,  Die  deutachen  Kanzelredner  dea  18.  und  19.  Jahr- 
hunderU,  NeusUdt.  1830;  ADB,  xiii.  779;  KL.  vi.  1365- 
1366. 

JESSOPP,  jes'ep,  AUGUSTUS :  Church  of  England ; 
b.  at  Cheshunt  (13  m.  n.  of  London),  Herts,  Dec.  20, 
1824.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  CJoUege,  Cam- 
bridge (B.A.,  1848),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1848 
and  ordained  priest  in  1850.  He  was  curate  of 
Papworth  St.  Agnes,  Cambridgeshire,  in  1848-55, 
master  of  Helston  Granmiar  School,  Cornwall,  in 
1855-59,  headmaster  of  King  Edward  VI. 's  School, 
Norwich,  in  1859-79,  and  has  been  rector  of  Scar- 
ning,  Norfolk,  since  1879.  He  has  been  honorary 
canon  of  Norwich,  as  well  as  honorary  fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  of  Worcester  College, 
Oxford,  since  1895,  and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the 
king  since  1902.  He  was  select  preacher  at  Oxford 
in  1896,  and  has  written  or  edited  Donne's  Essays 
in  Divinity  (London,  1855);  Norwich  School  Ser- 
mons (1864);  Dissertations  on  the  Fragments  of 
Primitive  Liturgies  and  Confessions  of  Faith  con- 
tained in  the  Writings  of  the  New  Testament  (1871); 
Letters  of  F.  Henry  Walpole,from  the  Original  Manu- 
scripts at  Stonyhurst  College  (Norwich,  1873);  One 
Generation  of  a  Norfolk  House:    A  Contribution  to 


Elixabethan  History  (London,  1876);  Hittory  of  Mk 
Diocese  of  Norwich  (1884);  Autobiogmphy  of  R^m^^ffe 
North  (1887);  Arcady  for  Better  for  Worse  (IB^^^^ 
The  Coming  of  the  Friars^  and  Other  Historical  Ess^zm% 
(1888);  The  Trials  of  a  Country  Parson  (18^"^>] 
Studies  of  a  Recluse  (1892);  Random  Roam^^^^wi 
(1893);  Simon  Ryan  the  PeteriU  (1896);  Friv>^^ 
(1896);  The  Life  and  Miracles  of  St.  WHliam  € 
Norwich,  hy  Thomas  of  Monmouth  (in  collaborate.  «^ 
with  M.  R.  James,  Cambridge,  1896);  John  Don^-^^m 
Sometime  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  (1897);  Before  the  Gi-'^m 
PiUage  (1901);  and  William  CectZ,  Lard  Burgh  .X^ 
(1904). 

JESSUP,  jes'np,  HBNRT  HARRIS:  PresbyteriaB.n 
b.  at  Montrose,  Pa.,  Apr.  19,  1832.    He  was  graciu' 
ated  at  Yale  in  1851  and  Union  Theological  Serjcii- 
nary  in  1855.    In  the  latter  year  he  went  to  Tripoli, 
Syria,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Board   €}i 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  remaining  th^iv 
until  1860,  when  he  went  to  Beirut,  where  he  has 
since  remained.    Since  1870  he  has  worked  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  and  has  been  professor  of  church  histoiy, 
theology,  and  homiletics  in  the  Sjrrian  Theological 
Seminary,  Beirut.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Turco- 
American  commission  on  indenmities  after  the  mas- 
sacres of  Oct.,  1860-July,  1861.    In  theology  he  is 
Calvinistic  according  to  the  Revised  Confession  of 
Faith  of  the  Presbyterian  CHiurch,  and  has  written 
Women  of  the   Arabs   (New  York,  1874);    Syrian 
Home  Life  (1874);    The  Mohammedan  Missionary 
Problem   (Philadelphia,    1880);    and    The    Life  ef 
Kamil  (1894).    He  has  in  preparation  A  History  of 
the  Syria  Mission  (2  vols.). 

JESUATE,  jes'yu-^t:  A  religious  order,  originally 
called  Clerici  apostoliei  Sancti  Hieronymi,  founded  at 
Sienna  about  1360  by  Giovanni  Colombini,  a  weal- 
thy merchant  and  senator.  After  living  with  his 
wife  in  continence  for  some  time,  he  separated  en- 
tirely from  her  and  placed  her  in  a  convent,  with  his 
daughters,  giving  them  a  portion  of  his  property. 
The  rest  he  bestowed  on  the  religious  and  poor  and, 
with  his  friend  Francesco  Miani,  Uved  in  poverty, 
caring  for  the  sick  and  preaching.  Expelled  from 
Sienna,  he  continued  his  work  in  Arezzo  and  else- 
where. In  1367,  when  Urban  V.  returned  from 
Avignon  to  Rome,  he  was  besought  by  Colombini 
and  his  followers  to  permit  them  to  found  an  order 
and  to  assign  them  a  habit;  but  this  was  refused  for 
some  months  because  of  a  suspicion  that  the  Jesu- 
ates  were  connected  with  the  heretical  Fraticelli. 
This  Colombini  was  able  to  disprove,  and  the  order 
was  confirmed.  After  the  founder's  death  (July  31, 
1367),  Francesco  Miani  assumed  control.  The  Jes- 
uates  devoted  themselves  chiefly  to  the  care  of 
the  sick  and  to  works  of  mercy,  and  consisted  of 
lay  brothers  with  minor  vows.  Their  rule  was 
originally  a  mixture  of  Benedictine  and  Franciscan 
elements,  but  later  was  changed  to  a  somewhat 
modified  Augustinian  rule.  In  1668  the  order, 
which  had  already  been  reformed  by  Paul  V.  in 
1606,  became  so  worldly  that  it  was  suppressed  by 
Clement  IX.  The  female  branch  of  the  order, 
founded  at  Sienna  by  Caterina  Colombini  (d.  1387), 
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1  ki&iwoman  of  Giovaimi  Colombini,  preserved  the 
(iriitiiil  ▼igor  of  its  rule,  and  con  sequent  ly  survived 
I  wtk  Jemiates  ftiUy  two  oenturiea. 

(O*  ZOCKLERt-) 
Vita  /.  Columbini,  in  ASB,  July,  viii.  354- 


308t  «nd  by  G.  Boiukfide.  Rome,  1642.  L&t«r  workinjr  over 
of  th*  material  is  given  in  the  Iivm  by  F,  PoesJ.  E«senft- 
burg,  1846;  and  Countejn*  R&mbuteau,  Parin,  1889.  Coo* 
Bult:  Uelyot,  OrdrM  manattique^,  iii.  407  aqq,;  Heim- 
buoher,  Orthn  und  Konffreoation^n,  ii.  240-242;  KL,  ri. 
1371  sqq. 


JESUITS. 


|iOr|uiHtioti  And  Dtwipltaa  of  the 
aodety. 

QufttiiiefttioQs  ot  CanaidAtcB  (i  1). 

Aiiitrn*  of  tb«  Const  ituttoiui  (f  2). 

'  On  the  Virtue  of  Obedienee  '*  (I  3). 

BslBiUMi  Oth«r  Maou&lB  (f  4). 
H  Wttoff  of  the  Bodeiy. 


PyiviieeeH  mod  Exempttona  (|  1). 
Early  Achievement«  in    Italy,    Foriu- 

gaL  and  France  (fi  2). 
In  Germany  and  Aiutria  ii  3^}. 
In  Belgium,  Holland,  and  England  (|  4). 
MtBsinn  Work  io  Amenca  (|  5). 
Unetbical  TeachinerB  and  Praoliaes  ( |  €). 


Internal  Development    And  Moral 

Dectention  (§  7). 
Decline  and  Proscription  (S  8). 
Illid  t  Continuanoe  and  RMtoratton 

(»  9). 
Ill  Female    Orders     in    Imitation    of 


The  Jesuit*  {Soctttas  Jemit  **  Company  of  Jesus  ") 
is "  the  most  wide-apread  of  all  the  religious  orders 
founded  in  modern  times."  For  an  account  of  the 
louoding  of  the  order  see  Ignatitjs  of  Loyola. 

L  Organization   and    Discipline   of   the   Society: 

Tbe  CtmstUutiones  Soci^tatu  Je^u  cum  eurum  dec- 

larationxbuJi,  hiivirig  been  approved  by 

i.QiiiIifl-  Paul    IlL,  Julius  III.,  and  Paul  IV., 

catjonsof  and  commended   after  careful  exami- 

Ckadidttes.  nation  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  was 

again  emphatically  approved  and  con- 

fimed  by  Gregory  XIIL  (Feb.,  1582)  and  printed 

fflfiome  in  1583,    The  t«xt  is  accompanied  by  mar^ 

|M  dedanitiona  or  explanatory  notes  printed  in 

ikilifiif  with  a  full  alphabetical  index.    The  end  of 

ttBioetety  b  declared  to  be  the  salvation  and  per- 

teioQ  of  the  !«oub  of  its  members  as  well  as  of 

nan  in  general.    The  ordinary  vows  of  obedience, 

poverty,  and  chastity  are  required  of  all  members, 

tod  thftt  of  poverty  is  explained  so  as  to  exclude 

absolutely  not  only  individual  but  collective  posses^ 

••OM.  Receiving  compensation  for  masses,  sermons, 

features,  or  any  sort  of  religious  service,  even  in  the 

fortQofalms,  is  absolutely  prohibited  {Examen,  i.  3). 

^  exeepiion  is  made  in  the  case  of  eolleges  and 

^finsm  of  probation  with  their  buildings  and  rev- 

^UM,    Scholars  take  the  three  ordinary  vows  of 

P<*K«rty,  obedieDce   and   celibacy  and    promise  to 

*«»ter  tbe  higher  ranks  of  service  if  the  glory  of  God 

fiiould  i^uire  it.     Coadjutors  or  helpers,  whether 

**>  cpjritu&l  or  in   temporal   things,   take   only  the 

^tfW.    Their  promotion  to  the  ranks  of  the  Pro- 

fr«nl  depends  on  their  faithfulness  and  efficiency 

^tb  things  commit  ted  to  thera.     The  Pro/esned, 

**^  tDeEnbers  of  the  inner  circle,  who  possess  the 

•8<iHt  of  the  order,  and  from  whom  the  officers  are 

c^lkoea,  take  in  addition  to  these  vows  a  special 

▼«>»  to  the  pope,  that  tliey  will  journey  without 

P^rfqrtBg  and  without  asking  for  traveling  expenses, 

JJ^^heraoevcr  he  may  order,  whether  among    be- 

'^'^rs  or  unbelievers.     A  fourth  class  is  made  up  of 

J**6  whose  position  in  the  order  has  not  yet  been 

**«imitted,  but  who  are  in  readiness  to  enter  either 

K^^di  that  the  superior  may  direct.     A  period  of 

P^'bttjon  (no\ntiate)  usually  lasting  for  two  yea,rs, 

l^^eh  the  candidate  is  trained  in  obedience  and 

T^'OUghly  t€0ted  aa  regards  aptitude,  mental,  phy- 

^^  BSOf&l,  mud  aplritual*  for  the  purposes  of  the 

"^^tpreeedea  entrance  into  any  of  the  grades  men- 

*^*>ld  (Eiameny  i    12),     Inquiry  is  to  be  made  of 

^  eaodidate  whether  he  has  ever  been  separated 


from  the  Church  by  reason  of  denial  of  the  faith  or 
falling  into  errors  or  into  schism;  whether  he  has 
perpetrated  homicide  or  become  infamous  on  ao 
count  of  enormous  sins;  whether  he  has  belonged 
to  another  order;  whether  he  has  been  bound  by 
the  chain  of  matrimony  or  servitude;  whether  he  is 
afflicted  with  poor  judgment.  Affirmative  answers 
to  these  questions  disqualify  for  admission  (Ejamen, 
ii.).  Careful  inquiry  is  further  to  be  made  respect- 
ing name,  age,  birth-place,  legitimacy  of  birth,  re- 
ligious character  of  ancestors,  names,  occupations, 
and  worldly  condition  of  parents  (similflr  inquiries 
about  brothers  and  sisters);  whether  he  is  under  ob- 
ligation to  marry,  whether  he  has  any  son,  whether 
he  Ls  in  debt  or  has  civil  liabilities,  whether  he  has 
a  trade  and  can  read  and  write,  whether  he  has  any 
disease,  has  received  ecclesiastical  ordination  ^  or  ia 
under  a  vow;  what  have  been  his  habits  of  religious 
devotion,  reading,  and  meditation;  whether  he  en- 
tertains any  religious  opinions  different  from  those 
of  the  Church,  whether  he  is  ready  to  leave  the 
world  and  to  follow  the  counsels  of  our  Lord  Jesua 
Christ,  whether  he  fully  purposes  to  live  and  die  in 
the  society;  and  when,  where,  and  by  whom  was 
he  first  moved  to  take  this  position.  The  answers 
expected  to  the^e  inquiries  are  manifest  (ibid,  iii.). 
The  candidate  is  required  to  relinquish  his  posses- 
sions,  if  not  immediately,  at  latest  after  one  year. 
Intercourse  with  relatives  is  restricted  and  Ptp>- 
tlcally  prohibited.  He  must  agree  to  have  all  his 
defeios  and  errors  pointed  out  to  him.  He  must 
submit  to  training  in  the  **  Spiritual  Exercises," 
and  spend  a  month  doing  menial  work  in  a  hospice 
and  another  month  in  traveling  as  a  mendicant. 
For  the  rest  of  the  two  years  of  probation  many 
other  tests  are  applied,  the  aim  being  to  make  the 
candidate  as  a  "  corpse  or  a  stafiT  **  in  the  hands  of 
his  superior.  The  candidate  must  express  a  willing- 
ness to  become  a  secular  coadjutor  or  whatever  his 
superiors  may  determine  to  be  for  the  greater  glory 
of  God  and  to  be  willing  io  all  things  to  submit  his 
own  feeling  and  judgment  to  that  of  the  society 
(ibid.  V,).  For  coadjutors  and  scholars  a  still  fur- 
ther testing  of  absolute  obedience  and  requisite  effi- 
ciency is  provided  (ibid,  vi.-viii.). 

The  body  of  the  work  consists  of  eight  books. 
Part  L  treats  of  ^*  Admission  to  Probation.*'  To  the 
general  belongs  the  final  decision  as  to  whether  an 
applicant  shall  be  accepted  or  rejected.  The  qual- 
ities sought  in  those  to  be  admitted  are  given  in  de- 
tail:    good    appearance,    heahh,    youth,    physical 
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strength  and  endurance,  sound  doctrine  or  aptitude 
for  learning  it,  discretion  in  doing  things  or  good 
judgment  for  acquiring  it,  good  memory,  avidity  for 

all  virtue  and  spiritual  perfection,  quiet- 

2.  Analysis  ness,  constancy,  strenuosity  in  service, 

of  the       zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  grace- 

Constitu-    fulness  of  speech,  honorable  appear- 

tion.        ance,  nobility,  wealth,  good  reputation 

(these  last  not  necessary,  but  highly 
desirable).  Detailed  directions  are  given  (Part  I.) 
concerning  the  manner  of  admitting  those  who  seem 
to  have  in  sufficient  measure  the  qualities  desired. 
Part  II.  pertains  to  dismissing  those  who  have  been 
received  on  probation  and  have  proved  unfit.  The 
main  thing  here  is  to  satisfy  the  person  to  be  dis- 
missed that  no  injustice  is  done  him,  but  that  the 
greater  glory  of  God  requires  his  dismission,  and  so 
to  retain  his  friendship,  and  to  satisfy  the  rest  of 
the  household  that  he  has  not  been  arbitrarily  dealt 
with.  Part  III.  treats  of  the  training  and  pro- 
moting of  those  who  remain  in  probation.  The 
cultivation  of  all  the  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual 
elements  that  are  considered  desirable,  especially  of 
prompt  and  cheerful  obedience  and  deep  interest 
in  the  purposes  of  the  society,  and  such  hygienic 
living  as  will  conserve  and  increase  the  physical  fit- 
ness of  the  probationer,  are  described  in  detail.  No 
stress  is  laid  upon  asceticism,  perfect  physical  con- 
dition being  the  thing  sought.  Part  IV.  treats  of 
the  education  of  the  members  and  education  as  a 
means  of  influence  upon  those  that  are  without. 
Ck)ndition8  of  admission,  discipline,  and  curricula, 
with  prescribed  texts,  in  theology  and  in  liberal 
arts,  science,  and  philosophy  are  somewhat  minutely 
given.  Public  schools  to  be  open  to  non- Jesuits  are 
to  be  conducted  in  connection  with  the  colleges. 
Universities  are  to  be  established  imder  the  auspices 
of  the  society;  but  it  is  not  thought  wise  for  the 
society  to  burden  itself  with  faculties  of  law  or  med- 
icine. The  ultimate  aim  of  all  educational  effort 
was  evidently  to  gain  an  absolute  mastery  over  the 
pupil  and  the  devotion  of  his  powers  to  the  purposes 
of  the  society.  Part  V.  treats  of  the  things  that  per- 
tain to  admission  into  the  body  of  the  society,  that 
is,  into  the  rank  of  the  "  professed.'*  The  right  of 
admitting  belongs  to  the  general,  but  he  may  dele- 
gate it  to  subordinates  when  he  thinks  it  expedient 
to  do  so.  Only  those  are  to  be  admitted  into  the 
inner  circle  who  have  manifested  the  possession  in  a 
high  degree  of  the  gifts  and  graces,  the  acquisitions, 
the  enthusiasm,  the  efficiency,  the  absolute  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  the  order  that  the  system  was  de- 
signed and  adapted  to  produce.  Out  of  this  body 
come  the  officials,  including  the  general.  Part  VI. 
deals  with  the  demeanor  and  duties  of  the  professe<l. 
The  utmost  stress  Is  laid  upon  obedience  and  the 
scrupulous  execution  of  the  constitution  and  rules 
of  the  society.  They  must  love  poverty  as  the  strong 
wall  of  religion  and  preserve  it  in  its  purity.  Part 
VII.  treats  of  the  things  that  p)ertAin  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  professed  throughout  the  Lord's  vine- 
yard for  the  good  of  mankind  (proximorum) .  Their 
obligation  to  go  without  questioning  wherever  the 
pope  or  the  general  may  direct  and  to  devote  them- 
selves unsparingly  to  the  accomplishment  of  what- 
ever tasks  may  be  assigned  is  much  emphasized. 


Part  VIII.  deals  with  methods  to  be  employed   ix 
keeping  the  parts  of  the  organization  in  doee  tcyixo) 
with  the  head  and  with  each  other.     The  uttzxc^ 
importance  is  attached  to  the  vital  unity  of     ^tli 
body,  and  frequent  and  full  correspondence  'WitJ 
the  head  and  among  those  charged  with  various  en 
terprises  is  insisted  upon.    Provision  is  also  iKs^i^t 
for  general  congregations  for  the  discussion     ^^xu 
settlement  of  important  matters.    It  is  thou^^^  t( 
be  in  the  interest  of  imity  that  the  general  reside 
in  Rome,  where  he  can  always  be  reached,  and    tix^t 
each  provincial  reside  continuously  at  the  fxniit 
determined  upon  in  his  province.     In  case  of    tbe 
death  or  retirement  of  the  general,  a  general  congre- 
gation is  to  be  called  for  the  election  of  his  successor, 
and  detailed  directions  are  given  for  the  election. 
The  general  is  expected  to  appoint  a  vicar  to  assist 
him  and  to  smnmon  the  general  congregation     in 
case  of  his  demise.    Part  IX.  deals  with  the  furB.o- 
tions  and  authority  of  the  general  and  of  the  ^ti- 
thority  and    watch-care   of   the   society  over  <>1» 
general.     The  society  controls  the  expenses  s.^3d 
manner  of  Uving  of  the  general.    He  is  subject      ^ 
constant  watching,  to  admonition,  and  to  depo^^ 
tion  in  case  his  conduct  or  teaching  should  warr»-^ 
it.     He  must  confess  regularly  to  a  properly  ^^^^ 
thorized  confessor.    The  provincials  are  to  lead       ^ 
proceedings  against  the  general.    Part  X,  (and  la^^^) 

treats  of  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  body    ^ 

the  society  may  be  conserved  and  increased  in  ~^^ 
good  estate.  The  vow  taken  by  the  professed  c1cwl-J*c' 
the  work.  He  promises  that  he  will  never  conse^  '^^ 
to  a  change  of  the  ordinances  concerning  poveriC^^ 
*'  unless  at  any  time  from  just  cause  of  exigent  a^9^' 
fairs  it  seems  that  poverty  ought  rather  to  ^^ 
restricted,"  that  he  will  never  directly  or  indireciK:^ 
put  forth  effort  to  secure  his  own  election  or  pi 
motion  to  any  office  or  dignity  in  the  society,  tb 
he  will  never  seek  or  consent  to  be  elected  to  a^^^n; 
office  or  dignity  outside  of  the  society  unless  co'^Oi 
pelled  by  obedience  to  higher  authority,  that  ^ 
will  report  on  any  brother  that  he  knows  to  ^ 
seeking  office  or  promotion,  that  if  he  should  acc^^"F 
an  ecclesiastical  position  he  would  have  constL^  ^ 
regard  to  the  obedience  due  to  the  general. 

For  "The    Spiritual   Exercises,"  see   Exerci-^ 
Spiritualia. 

Ignatius'  tract  "  On  the  Virtue  of  Obedieno 
stands  side    by  side  with  the  Spiritual  Exerci  '^^ 
and   the  Constitution   as  one  of  -^t>l 
3.  "  On  the  foundation  books  of  the  society. 

Virtue  of    is    a  letter  of   less   than  4,000  wc^  "^ 
Obedience."  addressed  in  April,  1553, to  "the  bre^-  "^ 
ren  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  who  ar^"^^ 
Lusitania."     He  wishes  his  brethren,   while  b^^*-- 
perfect  in  all  spiritual  gifts  and  ornaments,  to 
preeminent  in  the  virtue  of  obedience: 

"  The  only  virtue  that  inserta  the  other  virtues  in  the  lw  "»  * 
and  guards  those  that  have  been  inserted.  While  '^^ 
flourishes,  beyond  doubt  the  rest  will  flourish.  .  .  .  ^^ 
salvation  was  wrought  by  Him  who  '  became  obedient  '■"^ 
death.'  .  .  .  We  may  the  more  easily  8u£Fer  ourselves  t>o  ' 
surpassed  by  other  religious  orders  in  fastings,  vigils,  •-'^ 
other  asperity  of  food  and  clothing,  which  each  by  its  o'^^ 
ritual  and  discipline  holily  receives:  I  could  wish,  dc*r^*^ 
brethren,  that  you  who  serve  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  tfc«J* 
society  should  be  conspicuous  indeed  in  true  and  per/l^^' 
obedience  and  abdication  of  will  and  especially  of  'ixidgmen  f  • 
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I  for  the  true  and  geimAiie  progeny  of  thii  mune  aoeiety 

tw  {tbtingyiahed  m  it  were  by  this  note,  that  they  Devcr 

_        pit  Qpon  tfae  person  himself  whom  they  obey,  but  io  him 

look  upon  Christ  the  Lord  for  whose  sake  they  obey.    Even 

^     zJuB  fupenoT  be  ornamented  and  furoiBhed  with  prud«^nce, 

^oc:»>ii]ns,  and  whatever  other  gifts,  he  is  not  to  be*  obeyed 

K^fs.     recount  of  these  things,  but  solely  because  he  is  God's 

Kpri  c^efTTvot  by  whoae  authority  he  performs  his  ftmctiotus.  who 

^^^K^F*  *  be  that  heareth  you  heareth  me,'  '  he  that  dcspiaeth 

^^^^mMAmfiSmth  me  ':  nor  on  the  contrary,  even  if  the  superior 

HflsMCvvldl  be  aomewhat  deficient  in  oouns^;!  or  prudenoe.  ought 

tlE»^^w  to  be  any  remisfion  of  obedience  on  that  aecount,  00 

|c»«:ikS  a«  he  ia  one's  superior:    since  it  has  reference  to  the 

p^c-aofi  of  Hiro  whose  wisdom  can  not  be  deceived:   and  He 

«Fill  fupply  whatever  may  be  wanting  to  hia  minbter,  whether 

l»^  ticlaeldnB  in  probity  or  in  other  ornamenta — seeang  that 

iRrlacrti  Christ  had  said  in  ezpresa  words  '  The  Seribes  and 

ptxmnaees  sit    on  Mnaes*  seat.'  he  ftraishtway  added  '  All 

ttiJjUjp  therefore  whatsoever  they  have  said  to  you,  observe 

aai><l  do,  but  relufe  to  do  according  to  their  works.'  " 

He  proceeds  to  show  that  mere  outward  obedience 

to  a  superior,  with  inner  disapproval  of  the  com- 

nmjid,  is  I  he  "  lowest  and  utterly  imperfect  form  of 

obedience,  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  virtue  unless 

it  aaoends  to  another  grade,  which  tnake^  one's  own 

the  will  of  the  superior  and  so  ag^rees  with  it  that 

not  only  the  execution  appears  in  the  eS'ect,  but 

*J»o  the  consent  in  the  affection,  and  so  both  will 

the  same  thing  and  disapprove  the  sauio  thing." 

Obedicfloe  is  declared  to  be  "  the  sacrifice  of  one's 

own  will,  which  is  the  highest  part  of  the  mind;'' 

*be  bij^hest  possible  offering  we  can  nruike  to  GoiL 

Re  warns  his  readers  never  to  attempt  to  bend  the 

^1  of  a  superior  to  their  own.    This  wotild  be  not 

^  conform  your  will  to  the  divine,  but  to  wish  to 

'^gulate  the  divine  will  by  the  standard  of  your  own. 

■^  ft  third  degree  of  obedience,  which  he  would  have 

^^  readers  attain,  he  urges  that  they  should  not 

Q^y  will  the  same,  but  also  think  the  same  as  the 

^'^^P^or;    they  should  subiect  their  judgmtjnt  to 

^.   The  devout  will  is  able  to  sway  the  intelligenc^e. 

^  that  "  whatever  things  the  superior  comnmnds 

^^  tlunks  may  seem  to  the  inferior  right  and  true." 

"^  beat  way  to  accompHsh  this  ''  holocaust  "  so 

'^ntial  to  personal  peace  and  tranquillity,  alacrity, 

^diligence,  and  to  the  imity  and  efficiency  of  the 

"odety,  is  **  not  to  look  upon  the  person  of  the 

raperior  as  a  man  obnoxious  to  errors  and  miseries, 

but  as  Christ  himself,  who  is  the  highest  wisdom,  im- 

joeasumble  goodness,  infinite  love,  who  can  neither 

he  deceived  nor  does  he  wish  to  deceive  you;   and 

^ince    you    are  conscioiLs    within   yourselves   that 

hj  the  love  of  God  you  have  subjected  yourselves 

to  the  yoke  of  obedience,  that  in  following  the  will 

of  the  superior  you  follow  more  certainly  the  divine 

will,   do   not  allow  yourselves  to   doubt  that   the 

most  faithful  love  of  the  Lord  will  go  on  by  his  owti 

miuistrj'  which  he  has  appointed  over  you  to  govern 

you  from  step  to  step  and  le^  you  in  right  ways. 

Therefore  the  voice  of  your  superior  ami  his  orders 

receive  not  otheni^ise  than  as  the  voice  of  Christ." 

On   Jan,   1,   1604,    Acquaviva,  general   of    the   so- 

>crib<*d  the  reading  of  thb  tract  by  every 

of   the    society   every    two   days.     It    is 

to   the   Heguhe   Soci^atis   Jesit   in   the 

edition  published  in  Home  in  1616  and  frequently 

afterward. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  society  a  body  of  rules 
waa  printed  for  the  guidance  of  members  in  private 
and  in  public  life.    The  edition  of  1616,  pubSished  in 


Rome  by  Bemardus  de  Angelis,  secretary  of  the 
society,  embraces  additions  made  by  the  Seventh 
General  Congregation,  It  begins  with 
4.  Rules  a  a ummarj' of  the  Constitution.  *'Cbm- 
and  Other  mon  rules  "  to  be  observed  by  all  re- 
Manuals,  garding  general  deportment,  religious 
exercises,  reading,  etc.,  follow.  Next 
come  the  **  Rules  of  the  Provincial,"  the  responsible 
leader  in  a  province,  and  his  assistants;  those  of  the 
provost  of  the  house  of  the  professed;  those  of  the 
college  rector;  those  of  the  examiner  who  has  to 
pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  ad- 
mission into  the  society;  those  of  the  master  of  the 
novices  (with  a  list  of  ascetical  books  suitable  for 
Ills  use);  instruction  for  rendering  an  account  of 
one's  conscience,  comprising  fourteen  questions  to 
be  answered  in  cotifeasion  and  intended  to  cover  all 
experiences  of  soul  for  six  months  (a  year  in  case 
of  the  professed)  follows.  Rules  for  those  who  go 
on  pilgrimages,  for  aaaiatanta  of  provosts  and  rec- 
toni,  consul  tors  (experts  without  office  available  for 
the  settlement  of  difficulties  that  may  arise  in  any 
institution  of  the  society),  the  monitor  (whose  func- 
tion is  to  admonish  superiors  and  report  to  con- 
suitors,  to  collect  the  letters  of  consultors  and  send 
them  to  superior.^,  etc.).  A  formula  for  writing 
letters  by  superiors  to  provincials  and  by  provin- 
cials to  the  general,  and  directiorLs  for  the  prepara- 
tioti  of  the  annual  catalogue  of  each  institution  with 
full  information  about  each  member,  follow.  Rules 
for  prefects,  priests,  preachers,  proctors,  librarians, 
sextons,  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  sick,  etc.^ 
are  also  given. 

The  InUiiutum  Soddatiti  JemiB  (Rome,  1606, 
Lyons,  1607)  and  the  Corpus  Instiiuiumnm  S,  J. 
(Antwerp,  1709)  include  a  collection  of  the  works 
already  mentioned,  with  the  "  Decrees  and  Canons 
of  the  General  Congregations,"  the  "  Ordinances  of 
the  Gene  rats/*  and  some  ascetical  works. 

In  1614  there  was  published  at  Cracow  what  pur- 
ported to  be  the  secret  instructions  given  to  mem- 
bers of  the  society  as  to  the  means  to  be  used  to 
acquire  influence  over  the  rich  and  the  noble  and 
to  get  the  advantage  of  members  of  other  orders 
and  of  seeidar  priests  in  the  confessional  and  other 
kinds  of  aervioe.  It  abounds  in  worldly-wise  advice 
and  recommends  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  chicanery 
for  the  enrichment  and  aggrandizement  of  the 
society.  It  consists  of  seventeen  short  chapters. 
It  has  been  frequently  reprinted  and  translated 
into  many  languages,  thus  becoming  widely  circu- 
lated. It  seems  highly  probable  tliat  Hieronymus 
Zahorowski,  who  had  recently  severed  his  connection 
with  the  society,  published  the  book  with  the  co- 
operation of  Count  George  Zbaraski  and  other  Polish 
enemies  of  the  order.  The  repudiation  of  the  work 
by  the  society  is  no  conclusive  evidence  of  its  spu- 
riousnesB.  It  has  been  its  policy  from  the  beginning 
to  deny  all  discreditable  reports  and  to  take  the 
chances  of  being  proved  unveracious.  If  the  Monita 
Secreta  was  really  written  by  Jesuit  officials,  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  never  printed  by  them  and 
that  copies  in  manuscript  were  very  closely  guarded 
before  and  especially  after  the  publication  of  1614. 
On  the  other  hand^  there  is  no  conclusive  proof  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  work.     It  embodies  in  true 
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Jesuit  style  what  was  believed  to  be  the  actual 
practise  of  members,  and  if  it  be  formally  a  fabrica- 
tion, it  was  written  by  one  who  was  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  society's  literature,  modes  of 
thought,  and  practise  at  that  time.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  work  that  is  more  cynical  or  immoral  than 
much  that  is  found  in  acknowledged  Jesuit  writings. 
n.  History  of  the  Society:  The  popes  from  Paul 
III.  to  Urban  VIII.  bestowed  one  after  another  al- 
most every  imaginable  privilege  and 
I.  Privi-  exemption  upon  the  society,  including 
leges  and  the  performing  of  religious  services 
Ezemp-  of  all  kinds  without  regard  to  the 
tions.  rights  of  the  clergy  and  of  other  orders 
and  even  when  an  interdict  is  in  force. 
Nothing  seems  to  have  been  omitted  that  would 
add  to  their  influence  and  authority  (cf.  Litterae 
aposiolicaef  gutbua  tnstituttOf  confimuUio,  et  varia 
privilegia  continentur  SodeUUia  Jeau^  Antwerp,  1635, 
and  often,  with  later  documents,  and  Compendium 
privilegiorum  et  groHarum  Sodetatis  Jesu^  Antwerp, 
1635).  These  privileges  and  exemptions  covered 
nearly  all  cases  ordinarily  reserved  to  the  popes 
and  all  cases  ordinarily  reserved  to  the  bishop, 
ordination,  unction,  chrism,  adjuration,  exorcism, 
confirmation,  distribution  of  indulgences,  granting 
divorces,  baptizing  beUs,  making  new  statutes,  dis- 
pensing from  fasts  and  prohibited  foods  for  mem- 
bers of  the  order  and  others,  neglecting  canonical 
hours  for  worship  and  masses,  and  acting  as  advo- 
cates, judges,  and  guardians  in  all  sorts  of  cases, 
criminal,  civil,  or  mixed.  Gregory  XIII.  ordered 
that  all  refusing  to  assist  them  in  work  of  this  kind 
be  excommimicated.  He  expressly  conmianded 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  clergy  to  assist  the 
Jesuits  laboring  within  their  jurisdiction  with  their 
power  and  resources  and  never  to  permit  them  to  be 
impeded,  molested,  expelled,  or  deprived  of  their 
possessions.  In  1575  he  appointed  Jesuits  as  pon- 
tifical librarians  and  charged  them  with  the  censor- 
ship of  books.  Armed  with  such  privileges,  and  with 
the  resources  of  the  whole  papal  church  at  their 
command,  it  is  ho  wonder  that  they  multiplied  in 
numbers  and  planted  their  institutions  of  learning 
and  their  religious  houses  throughout  the  world; 
nor  that  they  became  arrogant  and  oppressive. 
That  they  should  have  incurred  the  jealousy  and 
hatred  of  the  other  religious  orders,  of  the  secular 
clergy,  and  of  the  prelates,  and  that  they  should 
have  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  Protestants  in 
regions  exposed  to  their  ravages,  might  have  been 
expected.  A  learned  Roman  Catholic  writer  (Caspar 
Scioppius  [?]  in  his  Anatomia  Sodetatis  Jeeu,  n.p., 
1668)  charges  them  with  attempting  to  establish 
for  themselves  a  monopoly  of  things  of  the  greatest 
necessity  and  dignity: 

"  Of  graoe  with  God,  that  nobody  may  be  able  to  be  in  God's 
grace  nor  to  obtain  indulgence  or  abtolution  of  sins  save 
through  the  Jesuits;  of  grace  with  princes  and  magnates, 
that  no  one  may  be  able  to  obtain  honors,  offices  or  wealth 
from  them,  save  through  the  Jesuits;  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
that  no  one  may  be  able  from  being  a  pagan  to  become  a 
Christian  or  from  being  a  heretic  to  become  a  Catholic,  save 
by  the  work  of  the  Jesuits:  of  perfection,  that  no  one  may 
be  able  to  be  perfect  or  holy,  save  through  the  Jesuits,  i.e., 
unless  he  be  received  into  their  society;  of  learning,  that  no 
one  may  be  able  to  learn  divine  and  human  letters,  unless 
he  avail  himself  of  Jesuit  masters;   of  virtue  or  good  morals. 


that  no  ono  may  become  well  monliied,  aave  throOKh  1 
admonitory  examples  of  the  Jeeuite;  ol  r^mtation  or  gc 
name,  that  no  one  may  be  esteemed  ffood  or  learned,  wve  I 
their  votee,  or  at  least  with  the  eullmnce  of  the  Jesnits 
(p.  11;  for  several  other  claswified  and  tabulated  ftaten 
against  the  society  cf.  pp.  1^23). 

Having  approved  of  the  oonstitaticm  of  tt 
society  and  conferred  upon  it  extensive  privilegea^-^as, 
Paul  III.  proceeded  at  once  to  empUa.  auy 
2.  Early  its  members  in  the  most  difficult  i 
Achieve-  responsible  undertakings.  In  fact 
mentB  in    eagerness  to  send  his  associates 

Italy,       missions    was    embarrassing    to    tt 
Portugal,    foimder,  who  feared  that  such  pron 
and        nent  service  would  interfere  with  tt 
France,     maintenance  of  obedience,   humilit^^v. 
and  poverty  that  he  thought  efisentia^HmL 
They  soon  came  into  sharp  rivalry  with  the  Domi^^Kn- 
icans,   the   recognised  leaders  in  philosophy  an^ — >d 
theology,  and  formerly  the  promoters  and  ezecuti\^^^ra 
officers  of  the  Inquisition  (see  Dominic,  Saint,  ajsm — ■td 
THE  Dominican  Order).    In  the  Council  of  Tren  ^^t, 
especially  the  later  sessions,  they  were  the  oon^fc^^ 
dential  spokesmen  of  the  papal  teaching  and  polii 
and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  revival  and  the 
tablishment  of  the  Inquisition  wherever  it  was  pi 
ticable.    In  Italy  the  influence  of  the  society 
became  paramount.    The  Collegium  Romanum,  er  ^s^sior 
dowed  with  special  privileges  and  most  generou&^^Bsly 
supported  by  the  pope  and  his  friends,  carried  ^»     on 
the  educational  work  of  the  society  with  the  great i       munt, 
enthusiasm  and  success  (1650  onward).     Side  t^^    by 
side  with  this  the  Collegium  Germanicum  was  esta^.^^^ 
lished  by  Gr^ory  XIII.  (1753)  for  the  educatic^-on 
of  those  who  were  to  carry  forward  the  Counter-R^^^f- 
ormation  in  German-speaking  countries.     It  was  «      ^ 
policy  of  the  pope  and  of  the  Jesuit  administratici^VA 

to  fill  this  college  with  students  of  noble    birt b, 

though  it  was  not  found  practicable  to  make  tl=:sBe 
restriction  absolute.  About  the  middle  of  the  se-^»^- 
enteenth  century  the  nobles  were  in  the  majoriii^^ 
(cf.  documents  cited  by  Reusch  in  ZKGy  xiii.  26^— 
270,  1892).  The  king  of  PortXigal  invited  Francis 
Xavier  (q.v.)  and  Simon  Rodriguez  d'Azendo,  two 
of  Ignatius'  earliest  and  most  zealous  associates, 
to  his  court  and  committed  himself  to  the  fullest 
cooperation  with  the  society.  Rodriguez  became 
his  chief  counselor  and  Xavier  went  on  his  great 
mission  to  India  and  China  under  the  king's  patron- 
age. The  Jesuits  were  soon  in  control  of  the 
college  at  Coimbra,  and  until  a  reaction  occurred 
in  1578  they  virtually  ruled  the  state.  In  Spain 
their  conquest  was  less  rapid  and  complete.  They 
were  opposed  to  the  policy  of  conciliation  in  rela- 
tion to  Protestantism  that  had  been  adopted  by 
Charles  V.  The  Dominicans,  who  had  gained  great 
prestige  in  Spain  because  of  their  leadership  in  the 
drastic  measures  against  Mohammedans  and  Jews 
as  well  as  against  nascent  Protestantism,  bitterly 
opposed  the  society,  partly  because  of  its  early 
manifestation  of  Pelagian  tendencies.  Melchior 
Cano  (q.v.)  denounced  the  Jesuits  as  the  forerunners 
of  Antichrist  (II  Tim.  iii.  2).  Philip  II.,  though  in 
accord  with  their  uncompromising  hostility  to  Prot- 
estantism and  influenced  to  some  extent  by  them, 
never  surrendered  himself  completely  to  their  dom- 
ination.   The  winning  of  Francis  of  Borgia  (q.v.), 
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diikfof  Giindia,  who  hari  been  a  courtier  of  Charles 

v.,  sad  had  been  employed  in  import aut  admin- 

istmti\'e  offices,  to  membership  (1548)  was  no  doubt 

Ibe  most  important  addition  to  the  personnel  of  the 

waif^  since  it  received  papal  recognition.    He  was 

to  prove  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  enthusiastic 

workers  and  to  become  the  third  general  (July  2, 

lfi65).    The  universities  of  Alcala  and  Salamanca 

f«rilied  fftrenuously  the  efforts  of  the  Jesuits  to  gain 

ccmtrol;  but  they  finally  succeeded  in  establishing 

tfaemi^vee  in  these  centers  of  influence.     Further 

prrogrees  was  less  difficult.    The  society  encountered 

Antipathy  and  mistrust  in  France.     A  number  of 

ytiuths  «at  by  Ignatius  to  the  University  of  Paris 

ED  1540  were  driven  away.    The  archbishop  of  Paris, 

t!ic  pftfliament  of  Paris,  and  the  Sorbonne  united 

their  forces  in  opposition  to  the  aggressions  of  the 

body.  The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  supported  the  soci- 

dy.    The  Jesuits   did   not   succeed   until  1661  in 

eatablishing  a  college  in  France,  and  this  (Clermont) 

WM  bag  denied  university  privileges.     The  Jesuits 

Auger  and   Pelletian   preached  and    labored    with 

sud»  efficiency  in  Lyons  (1559)  as  to  cause  an  up- 

rinag  against  the  Huguenots  that  resulted  in  the 

bomioj;  of  their   books,  the  banishment  of  their 

preachers,  and  the  suppression  of  their  worship.    A 

Jesuit  college  was  established  there  in  eommemora- 

tion  of  their  triumph.     They  persistently  of>poHed 

Henry  of  Navarre  in  his  struggle  for  the  cro\%^,  re- 

foeed  to  pray  for  him  aft4?r  his  submission  to  the 

pope,  tad  denoimoed  the  Edict  of  Nantes.     Henry 

did  everything  in  hw  power  to  conciliate  them,  re- 

^^Ifed  a  decree  of  banishment  that  had  been  issued 

against  them,  made  a  Jesuit  his  confessor,  and  sought 

to  ure the  Jesuita  in  defending  himself  against  Spain, 

*^i«  the  Dominicans  were  highly  influential.     He 

*w  not  content  with  giving  to  the  Jesuits  a  fore- 

**>«t  place  in  France,  but  he  sought  to  secure  their 

''^■toration  to  Venice,  whence  they  had   been  ex- 

P^lled  in  1606,  and  to  extend  the  sphere  of  their 

"^fiueaee  in  other  lands.     He  eagerly  promoted  the 

^'iooiiation  of  Ignatius  Loyola  and  Francis  Xavier 

vl608).    Yet  he  was  distrusted  by  the  society  and 

*^n,  as  be  was  on  the  point  of  marching  an  army 

^Mnst  the  emperor  and   his  allies,  he  was  assas- 

H«d  by    Francois    Ravaillac,    the    Huguenots 

that  Jesuit   influence  had  compassed  bi^^ 

,  ihoi^gh  direct  instigation  could  not  be  proved. 

Ibe  death   of  Henrj'-  IV.  the  society  became 

more  powerful  in  France,  and  the  Revocation 

^  tbe  Edict  of  Nantes  (q.v.)  and  the  destruction  of 

^f*  Huguenots  (q.v.)  were  largely  due  to  their  per- 

■'■^©Bt  efforts.     The  Jansenists  asserted  that  their 

J^CQkiy  was  Pelagian  and  that  their  morals  wer<^ 

■*  (q.v,;    aee  also  Arnauld;    Dtj   Vergier   de 

^ciANiti,  Jean;   Pascal,  Blaise;   Port  Eoyal; 

^l^^iairiL,  Pasquikh). 

Gtfinaay  and  Austria  were  the  scenes  of  their 
l^**teBt  triumphs.  The  first  Jesuit  to  ent<jr  Gcr- 
many  was  Lef^vre,  who,  in  1640,  ac- 
companied Ortiz,  deputy  of  Charles  V,, 
to  the  Diet  of  Worms,  In  the  city  of 
Worms  he  found  only  one  priest  that 
was  not  a  concubinary  or  polluted  with 
ffiiPi  so  with  a  xeal  rarely  surpassed  he  un- 
^•'Mi  to  rally  the  demaralized  Catholic  forces 
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and  to  inspire  with  love  for  Romanism  and  hatred 
for  Protestantism  the  few  priests  and  laymen  that 
were  amenable  to  his  influence.  He  participated  in 
the  Diet  of  Regensburg  (Apr.»  1641),  at  which 
Butzer  and  Melanchthon  represented  the  Evangel- 
ical interests.  Deeply  lamenting  the  lack  of  zeal 
and  efficiency  in  the  Catholics  present,  he  invited 
bishops,  prelates,  electors,  ambassadors,  vicars- 
general,  theologians,  and  others  to  his  courses  in 
training  in  the  Spiritual  Exercises,  He  w^as  made 
the  confe^or  of  the  son  of  the  duke  of  Savoy. 
Germans,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  Italians  eagerly 
Bought  hia  spiritual  guidance.  He  extended  his 
efforts  to  Nuremberg.  Having  been  ordered  by  the 
general  to  Portugal,  his  place  was  taken  by  LeJay, 
whose  chief  work  was  to  train  the  priests  for  ag- 
gressive work  against  heresy  and  to  inspire  the 
nobles  with  the  conviction  that  heresy  must  be 
exterminated  at  whatever  coat.  He  was  soon  re- 
inforced by  Bobadilla,  who  in  1541  had  achieved 
ft  great  success  in  the  diocese  of  Viterbo,  had  formed 
an  intimate  acquaintance  at  Innsbruck  with  Per* 
dinand  I.,  king  of  the  Romans,  won  him  to  the 
Jesuit  way  of  thinking,  and  accompanied  him  to 
Vienna,  and  had  supported  the  Cathohc  cause  in 
a  number  of  diets*  A  colle^  was  established  in 
Vif^nna,  which  soon  became  affiliated  with  the  uni- 
versity. LeJay  succeeiicd  in  filling  with  enthusiastic 
zeal  against  Protestantism  many  priests  who  had 
been  idle  and  indifferent  and  in  enlisting  many 
nobles  in  the  coercive  and  educational  measures 
proposed  by  the  society.  Lef^vre  returned  to  Ger- 
many in  1642  and  made  his  influence  powerfully 
felt  in  Speyer^  Mainz,  Brandenburg,  and  other 
places.  Peter  Caniaiua  (q.v.)  w^as  even  more  im- 
portant than  Lef<^vre  or  LeJay  in  organizing  Jesuit 
work  in  Germany  and  in  establishing  training-schoob 
for  the  propagation  of  Jesuit  principles.  From  1559 
onward  Munich  was  the  chief  Jesuit  center,  and 
came  to  be  known  as  the  "  German  Rome  '*j  and 
the  college  established  there  attracted  many  noble 
Protestant  youtlis,  w^ho  were  won  over  by  their  in- 
structors. All  the  chief  cities  of  Germany  where 
Catholics  had  retained  the  ascendency  and  many 
w^here  Protestantism  had  made  great  headway  felt 
the  influence  of  these  enthusiastic  and  dauntless 
missionaries.  Under  their  guidance  Albert  V.  of 
Bavaria  gave  his  Protestant  subjects  the  choice  of 
becoming  Catholics  or  leaving  the  country.  With 
their  help  Baden  was  cleared  of  Protestanta  in  two 
years  (1570-71).  Si  raila  r  measu  res  we  re  ca  rried  out 
in  the  territory  of  the  abbot  of  Fulda,  in  Cologne, 
Miinster,  Hildesheim,  Paderbom,  and  WUrzburg. 
In  L595  the  bishopric  of  Bamberg  was  cleared  of 
heretics,  and  about  1602  the  work  was  completed 
in  the  archbishopric  of  Mainz.  From  1578  onw^ard 
Jesuits  led  in  the  w*ork  of  exterminating  Protest  ant- 
ism  in  the  Austrian  provinces.  The  Counter-Refor- 
mation had  largely  accomplished  its  work  in  Austria 
and  its  dependencies  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  (1618;  q.v.).  It  was  rapidly 
pressed  to  completion  from  this  time  onward.  For 
the  details  of  Jesuit  activity  in  the  Counter-Reforma- 
tion and  in  the  revived  Inquisition,  see  Counter- 
Reformation  and  articles  there  referred  to;  also 
Inquibition. 
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From  1542  onward  the  Jesuits  had  been  active  in 

Belgium.     They  were  expelled  from  the  coimtry 

during  the  early  years  of  the  war  with 

4.  In  Bel-   Spain,  but  were  readmitted,  under  the 
gium,  Hoi-  patronage  of  Alexander  Famese,  after 

land,  and    Spanish  authority  had  been  reestab- 

England.  lished ,  and  were  protected  by  Philip  II . , 
who  had  formerly  opposed  them  (1581- 
1584).  Within  a  few  years  they  had  almost  taken 
possession  of  the  land  and  made  it  the  base  of  suc- 
cessful propagandism  in  the  Protestant  Nether- 
lands. By  1692  twenty-two  Jesuits  and  220  secular 
priests,  most  of  whom  had  been  educated  in  their 
coUeges,  were  working  in  the  United  Netherlands, 
and  the  Catholic  membership  had  increased  from  a 
few  thousand  scattered  and  discouraged  souls  to 
345,000.  The  assassination  of  William  of  Orange 
(1584)  was  commonly  attributed  to  Jesuit  in- 
fluence on  the  ground  that,  as  was  asserted,  Baltha- 
sar  Gerard  claimed  the  blessing  of  the  rector  of 
the  Jesuit  college  at  Treves  before  committing  the 
crime. 

The  Jesuits  early  addressed  themselves  to  the 
task  of  reestablishing  papal  supremacy  in  England. 
In  1542  Paschasius  Brouet  and  Alphonso  Salmeron 
(q.v.)  made  a  secret  and  rapid  tour  through  Ire- 
land, and  in  thirty-four  dajrs  succeeded  in  inflaming 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  against  the  government  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  against  Protestantism.  But  the 
Jesuits  met  with  little  success  in  Scotland.  In 
England  they  carried  on  for  more  than  a  century  a 
secret  but  effective  propaganda.  In  1569  William 
Allen  (q.v.),  afterward  a  cardinal,  established  at 
Douai  (q.v.)  a  training-school  for  Jesuit  missiona- 
ries to  England,  where  a  large  number  of  British 
Catholic  youths  were  prepared  for  the  extremely 
perilous  work  of  restoring  papal  authority  in  Britain. 
Sacked  by  the  Protestants  of  Flanders  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  English  government,  the  college  was 
reof>ened  at  Reims  under  the  patronage  of  the  arch- 
bishop, and  continued  to  train  men  for  English 
work  and  martyrdom.  In  1579  an  English  college 
was  opened  in  Rome  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
most  active  leaders  of  the  Jesuit  work  in  England 
were  Robert  Parsons  and  Edmund  Campian  (qq.v.). 
In  Scotland  Jesuits  attached  themselves  to  the 
court  of  Mary  Stuart  (c.  1587),  and  by  encouraging 
her  aspirations  after  the  English  crown  wrought 
her  destruction.  The  "  Gunpowder  Plot  "  (1605) 
was  commonly  attributed  to  their  machinations. 

The    missionary    efforts    of    the    Jesuits,    under 

French  patronage,   in   North  America  among  the 

Indians  (see  Indians  of  North  Amer- 

5.  Mission  ica,  Missions  to;  Missions  to  the 
Work  in  Heathen,  A)  and  the  French  col- 
America,     onists  were  from  their  own  point  of 

view  highly  successful.  In  Florida, 
Mexico,  South  America  and  Central  America,  and 
California  they  established  their  great  mission  com- 
poimds  where  captured  natives,  sometimes  guarded 
and  forced  by  Spanish  and  Portuguese  troops,  were 
employed  as  laborers  and  compelled  to  conform  to 
Roman  Catholic  observances.  Their  work  among 
the  North  American  Indians,  as  well  as  among  the 
natives  of  India,  China,  and  Japan,  displayed  heroic 
self-sacrifice  of  the  highest  order  along  with  a  will- 


ingness to  receive  a  very  saperficial  knowkdge^B  d 
Christianity  as  evidence  of  its  acceptance.    ~ 
whom    they    baptized,  even    clandestinely, 
claimed  as  members  of  the  Qiristian  Church. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  obl^^iJgar 
tion  of  absolute  and  unquestioning  obedience  in^^  cul- 
cated  by  Ignatius  that  involved  the 

6.  Uneth-   suppression  or  destruction  of  the  m- 

ical  Teach-  dividual  conscience.  The  doctrine^^s  of 
ings  and  Probabilism  (q.v.)  was  not  origina^^vted 
Practises,    by  the  Jesuits,  but  was  wrought  out 

by  their  writers  during  the  seventee  ^=nth 
century  with  more  minuteness  than  by  eai  lier 
Roman  Catholic  writers.  According  to  this  teacl  ting 
one  is  at  Uberty  to  follow  a  probabje  opinion,  i.e., 

one  that  has  two  or  three  reputableCatbolic  wrii 
in  its  favor,  against  a  more  probable  or  a 
probable  opinion  in  whose  favor  a  multitude  of 
highest  authorities  concur.    To  justify  any  pract 
however  immoral  it  might  be  commonly  esteeir       raed, 
a  few  sentences  from  Catholic  writers  sufficed,  ^^^nd 
these  were  often  garbled.    Some  Jesuits  and  8c=)me 
popes  repudiated  this  doctrine.    In  1680  Gonza^^^les, 
an  opponent  of  the  doctrine,  was  made  genera""  —1  0! 
the  society  through  papal  pressure;    but  he  fa    ^—iled 
to  purge  the  society  of  probabilism  and  came  ir       -iear 
being  deposed  by  reason  of  his  opposition.    Anot^^rther 
antiethical  device  widely  approved  and  emplo-^^=)yed 
by  members  of  the  society  is  Mental  Reservatio^^cr  ^n  or 
Restriction   (see  Reservation,   Mental),   in  ac- 

cordance with  which,  when  important  interests        ^  we 
at  stake,  a  negative  or  a  modifying  clause  l     ^iiiiy 
remain  unuttered  which  would  completely  rev^     ^rae 
the  statement  actually  made.    This  principle  -^      jus- 
tified unlimited  lying  when  one's  interests  or  c     -^^o- 
venience  seemed  to  require.    Where  the  same  vr    ■'Oit/ 
or  phrase  has  more  than  one  sense,  it  may  be  ^m^Oh- 
ployed  in  an  unusual  sense  with  the  expecXa^^-'ou 
that  it  will  be  understood  in  the  usual  (amphit=:'o/> 
ogy).    Such  evasions  may  be  used  imder  oath  Lizi  a 
civil  court.     Equally  destructive  of  good  mon^ 
was  the  teaching  of  many  Jesuit  casuists  that  mora/ 
obligation  may  be  evaded  by  directing  the  inten- 
tion when  conunitting  an  immoral  act  to  an  end 
worthy  in  itself;    as  in  murder,  to  the  vindication 
of  one's  honor;    in  theft,  to  the  supplying  of  one's 
needs  or  those  of  the  poor;   in  fornication  or  adul- 
tery, to  the  maintenance  of  one's  health  or  comfort. 
Nothing  did  more  to  bring  upon  the  society  the  fear 
and  distrust  of  the  nations  and  of  individuals  than 
the  justification  and  reconmiendation  by  several  of 
their  writers  of  the  assassination  of  tyrants,  the 
term  "  tyrant  "  being  made  to  include  all  persons 
in  authority  who  oppose  the  work  of  the  papal 
church  or  the  order.    The  question  has  been  much 
discussed,  Jesuits  always  taking  the  negative  side, 
whether   the   Jesuits   have  taught  that  "the  end 
sanctifies  the  means."     It  may  not  be  possible  to 
find  this  maxim  in  these  precise  words  in  Jesuit 
writings;  but  that  they  have  always  taught  that  for 
the    "  greater  glory  of  God,"  identified  by  them 
with  the  extension  of  Roman  Catholic  (Jesuit)  in- 
fluence, the  principles  of  ordinary  morality  may  be 
set  aside,  seems  certain.    The  doctrine  of  philosoph- 
ical sin,  in  accordance  with  which  actual  attention  to 
the  sinfulness  of  an  act  when  it  is  being  committed 
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IB  requisite  to  it^  sinfulness  for  the  person  commit- 
ting  it,  was  widely  advocated  by  members  of  the 
iiwKiety.  The  repudiation  of  some  of  the  most  scan- 
dalous maxims  of  Jesuit  writers  by  later  writers, 
II  or  the  placing  of  hooks  eontainrng  scandalous 
maximB  on  the  Index,  does  not  relieve  the  society 
or  the  RonULD  Catholic  Church  from  respnnsibility, 
as  such  books  must  have  received  authoritati\^  ap- 
proval before  publication,  and  the  censuring  of  them 
does  not  necessarily  involve  an  adverse  attitude 
[  towaid  the  teaching  itself,  b^ii  may  be  a  mere 
I  measure  of  expediency. 

I     L&inez,  who  succeeded  Ignatius  in  the  office  of 
general  (1553^-65),  manifested    in  the  administra* 
j  tion  of  the  affairs  of   the  society  more  of  worldly 
wiadom  and  less  of  pietist ic  enthusiasm  than  the 
founder.     Paul    IV.    became   alarmed 
7,  Internal  at  the  remarkable  growth  and  aggres- 
Develop-    siveness   of    the   society.     He   sought 
(1558)  to  curb  the  almost  irresponsible 
power  of  the  generals  by  limiting  their 
tenure  of  office  to  three  years,  and  to 
limit  the  freedom  of  the  body  by  re- 
quiring the  observance  of  the  canonical  hours  for 
stDgtng  in  the  choir.    These  changes  would  have 
placed  the  society  on  somewhat  the  same  basis  as 
the  other  orders  and  would  have  stripped  it  of  half 
its  power.     These  measures  were  earnestly  resisted 
and  the  death  of  the  pope  (1559)  prevented  the  ca- 
I  bunity.     Pius  IV.  let  Lainez  have  his  ambitious  and 
aggressive  way  and  employed  his  services  in  the 
[later  sessions  of  the  Council  of  Trent.     Francis  of 
I  Borgia  had  spent  his  fortune  in  founding  a  college 
in  Gandia  and  the  Cbllegium  Romanum  and  ciime  to 
the  office  of  general  (1565)  with  all  of  the  asoetical 
enthusiasm  of  Ignatius,  but  with  little  of  his  worldly 
wisdom.     He  was  succeeded  in  1572  by  Mercurian, 
whose  administration  was  relatively  feeble.     The 
greatest  of  all  the  generals  was  Claudius  Acquaviva 
{1(1581-1615),   a   Neapolitan.     He   Iwid   to  contend 
with  a  powerful  and  determined  Spanish  faction  in 
the    society    that    resented    Italian    control.     The 
Spanish  Jesuits  secured  the  stipport  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, of  Philip  IL,  and  of  Clement  VIIL     The  lat- 
ter summoned  a  General  Congregation  (1592)  to 
deal  with  the  difficulties.     Acquaviva  managed  the 
meeting  with   such  adroitness  that  he   was  triura- 
iphaotly  vindicated  and  thoroughly  established  in 
'his  office.   Molina's   Pelagian   teaching  provoked  a 
I  fresh  Dominican  onslaught  on  the  society.     Acqua- 
viva and  his  supporters  espoused  the  cause  of  Mo- 
Una  (q-V,),  though  he  had  been  condemned  by  the 
Spanish  Inquisition.     The  pope  transferred  the  dis- 
pute to  Rome  (1596)  and  for  a  time  it  looked  aa  if 
the  Dominicans  would  triumph:   hut  AoquaWva's 
leonsimimate   skill  again  averted  calamity.     At  the 
[General  Congregation  he  confounded  his  opponents 
jby  springing  upon  the  assembly  the  news  that  Henry 
j  I V,  of  France  had  espoused  his  cause.    Under  Acqua- 
\riva  the  Counter-Reformation  was  carried  forward 
with  astonishing  success.     The  failure  of  Domin- 
II leans,  Inquisition,  and  pope  to  silence  the  Pelagian 
Anthropology  of  the  order  encouraged  its  members 
to  go  to  the  greatest  extremes  in  their  moral  theol- 
iOgy.     Under  the   administration  of  Mutiua  Vitel- 
{Bescbi  (1615-45)  the  Cbunter-Re  format  ion  was  car- 


ried almost  to  its  completion  and  the  Thirty  Years* 
War  almost  ran  its  course.  In  1640  the  jubilee  of 
the  society  was  celebrated  with  great  6ciat.  It  now 
numbered  15,000  members  distributed  int^  thirty- 
nine  provinces.  The  ascetical  requirements  of  Ig- 
natius had  been  put  aside.  The  professed  liad  in- 
creased in  numbers  in  far  greater  proportion  than 
the  membership,  and  now  freely  accepted  positions 
of  honor  and  influence,  enjoyed  regular  incomes, 
and  lived  like  gentlemen,  leaving  the  drudgery  of 
the  educationa!  and  church  work  to  younger  and 
less  experienced  men.  They  constituted  a  sort  of 
aristocracy  that  neutralized  to  some  extent  the  au- 
tocracy of  the  General,  Degeneration  continued 
unimpeded  imder  Caralfa  (d.  1640)  and  Piccolomini 
(d.  1651).  The  German  Nickel  (1651-64)  proved 
so  unsatisfactory  as  general  that  Oliva  was  made 
his  vicar  (1661).  Oliva  was  a  favorite  of  the  pope 
and  lived  in  splendor.  His  independent  adminis- 
tration (1664-81)  was  favorable  to  the  development 
of  the  worst  features  of  Jesuitism.  He  was  an  ad- 
vocate and  promoter  of  Probabilism  and  other  im- 
moral forms  of  teaching  and  encouraged  to  the  ut- 
most the  disposition  to  meddle  with  national  and 
int^niational  politics  that  had  become  characteris- 
tic of  the  society.  Ignatius  had  opposed  with  all  his 
might  the  promotion  of  Jesuits  to  high  ecclesiastical 
positions-  In  159^  Tolct  was  made  a  cardinal;  in 
1599,  Bellarmine;  in  1629,  Pazmany;  in  1643,  Dc 
Ltigo,  and  many  afterward.  Their  literary  activ- 
ity in  all  religious  and  secular  branches  of  learning 
was  very  great  during  the  sevent«enth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
more  recent  time. 

The  growing  secularization  of  the  society  and  ita 
need  of  vast  resources  for  the  maintenance  and  ex- 
tension of  its  world-wide  work  and  the  diminution 
of  free-will  offerings  that  had  sufficed  in  the  times 
when  religious  enthusiasm  was  at  its 
8«  Decline  height  led  the  society  to  engage  in 
and  Pro-  great  speculative  business  enterprises, 
scription.  those  conducted  in  Paraguay  and  Mar- 
tinique resulting  in  disaster  to  many 
innocent  investors  (1753  onward),  and  brought  upon 
the  society  much  reproach  in  Portugal  and  France. 
In  Portugal  the  Man^juis  of  Pombal,  one  of  the  fore- 
most statesmen  of  his  time,  became  convinced  that 
the  liberation  of  the  country  from  ecclesiastical  rvile, 
in  which  Jesuits  had  long  been  predominant,  re- 
quired the  excluHion  of  the  btt-er.  An  insurrection 
in  Portuguese  Parfiguay  by  the  natives  furnished  an 
occasion  to  Pombal  for  denouncing  the  Jesuits  to  the 
king  and  for  demanding  papal  prohibition  of  their 
commercial  undertakings.  The  papal  prohibition 
was  issued  in  1758  and  priestly  privileges  were  with- 
drawn from  Jesuits  in  Portugal.  An  att^?mpt  upon 
the  life  of  the  king  (Sept.  3,  1758)  was  attributed  to 
Jesuit  influence  and  led  io  a  decree  for  the  expul- 
sion of  the  society  and  the*  confiscation  of  its  prop- 
erty (Sept.  3,  1759).  The  pope  tried  in  vain  to 
protect  them  and  his  nuncio  was  driven  from  the 
country.  Malgridat  a  Je^iuit,  wa.«*  burned  at  the  stake 
in  1761.  Speculations  by  Jesuits  in  Martinique,  io 
which  vast  sums  of  money  were  lost  by  French 
citizens,  led  to  a  public  investigation  of  the  methods 
of  the  society,  and  on  April  16. 176L  the  Parliament 
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of  Paris  decreed  a  suppression  of  Jesuit  establish- 
ments in  Franoe  and  on  May  8  declared  the  entire 
order  responsible  for  the  debts  of  the  principal  pro- 
moter of  the  collapsed  enterprise.  Other  parlia- 
ments followed  that  of  Paris.  King,  pope,  and 
many  bishops  protested  in  vain.  Eighty  of  their 
colleges  were  closed  in  April,  1762.  Their  consti- 
tution was  denounced  as  godless,  sacrilegious,  and 
treasonable,  and  the  vows  ^dcen  by  Jesuits  were  de- 
clared to  be  null  and  void.  On  Nov.  26,  1764,  the 
king  agreed  to  a  decree  of  expulsion.  In  Spain 
6,000  Jesuits  were  suddenly  arrested  at  night  and 
conveyed  to  papal  territory  (Sept.  2-3,  1768).  Re- 
fused admission  by  the  pope,  they  took  refuge  in 
Corsica.  A  similar  seizure  and  transportation  of 
3,000  had  occurred  at  Naples  (Nov.  3-4,  1767). 
Parma  dealt  with  them  similarly  (Feb.  7,  1768), 
and  soon  afterward  they  were  expelled  from  Malta 
by  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  The  Bourbon  princes 
urged  Clement  XIII.  to  abolish  the  society.  He 
refused,  and  when  he  died  (Feb.  2,  1769)  there  was 
much  intriguing  among  friends  and  enemies  of  the 
Jesuits  in  seeking  to  secure  the  election  of  a  pope 
that  would  protect  or  abolish  the  society.  Cardinal 
Ganganelli  was  elected  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  he  had  bargained  with  the  Bourbons  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Jesuits.  From  the  beginning  of 
his  pontificate  powerful  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  him  by  Spain,  France,  and  Portugal  for 
the  abolition  of  the  order.  He  gave  promises  of 
early  action,  but  long  hesitated  to  strike  the  fatal 
blow.  He  began  by  subjecting  the  Jesuit  colleges 
in  and  around  Rome  to  investigation.  These  were 
promptly  suppressed  and  their  inmates  banished. 
Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  who  had  been  greatly  de- 
voted to  the  Jesuits,  now  regretfully  abandoned 
them  and  joined  with  the  Bourbons  in  demanding 
the  abolition  of  the  society  by  the  pope.  This  com- 
bined pressure  of  the  chief  Catholic  powers  was  more 
than  the  pope  could  withstand  ("  Coadus  fe4n,"  he 
is  reported  to  have  afterward  said).  On  July  21, 
1773,  he  signed  the  Brief  Dominus  ac  Redemptor 
nosier,  which  abolished  the  society,  and  on  August 
16  the  general  and  his  chief  assistants  were  im- 
prisoned and  all  their  property  in  Rome  and  the 
States  of  the  Chiu-ch  confiscated  (Eng.  transl.  of 
this  brief  is  most  easily  accessible  in  Nicolini,  Hist, 
of  the  JesuUsy  pp.  387-406,  London,  1893).  The 
brief  recites  at  length  the  charges  of  immoral  teach- 
ing and  intolerable  meddlesomeness  in  matters  of 
church  and  state,  of  the  abuse  of  the  unlimited 
privileges  that  the  society  has  enjoyed,  and  virtu- 
ally admits  that  it  has  become  totally  depraved  and 
a  universal  nuisance.  To  restore  peace  to  Christen- 
dom its  abolition  is  declared  to  be  necessary.  A 
papal  coin  was  struck  the  same  year  in  commem- 
oration of  the  event,  with  Christ  sitting  in  judg- 
ment and  saying  to  the  Jesuit  fathers  arraigned  on 
his  left,  *'  Depart  from  me  all  of  you,  I  never  knew 
you." 

At  the  time  of  its  abolition  the  society  had  about 
22,000  members.  It  would  have  been  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  so  large  a  body  of  trained  men, 
adepts  at  secret  and  evasive  methods  of  work,  and 
with  centuries  of  successful  effort  behind  them, 
would  suddenly  vanish  in  response  to  a  papal  brief 


extorted  by  the  Roman  Oatholio  powers.  Thou- 
sands of  tli^m,  without  change  of  principles,  became 
members  6f  societies  of  the  Sacred 
9.  Illicit  Heart  of  Jesus;  others  of  the  society  of 
Contina-  Fathers  of  the  Faith,  founded  by  Niook> 
ance  and  Paccanari  (q.v.);  others  became  Re- 
Restormtion.  demptorists  or  Liguorists  (see  Liouobi, 
Alfonso  Maria  de).  Frederick  II. 
of  Prussia  encouraged  and  protected  them  with  a 
view,  no  doubt,  to  using  their  political  knowledge 
and  skill  against  the  Bourbons,  the  Hapsbuigers, 
and  the  pope.  CJatharine  II.  of  Russia  hoped  by 
showing  them  favor  to  conciliate  her  new  Poli^ 
subjects  and  to  use  them  against  Bourbons  and 
Hapsbuigers.  In  Naples  and  in  Franoe  the  papal 
decree  was  only  imperfectly  executed.  Pius  VI. 
^ve  full  papal  approval  (1783)  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  society  in  Russia,  while  Pius  VII.  (1801) 
approved  of  their  designating  their  vicar-general  as 
general.  The  same  pope  approved  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  society  in  Naples  and  Sicily  (July,  1804) 
so  that  the  head  of  the  society  now  became  "  Gen- 
eral for  Russia  and  Naples.''  The  Napoleonic  dis- 
turbance of  Europe  having  come  to  an  end  and 
Pius  VII.  having  been  released  from  his  French  cap- 
tivity, the  need  of  the  society  for  leadership  in  an 
aggressive  movement  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  (Jhurch  to  its  former  power  was 
profoundly  felt  by  the  Curia.  On  Aug.  7,  1814, 
Pius  VII.  issued  the  bull  SoUcUudo  omnium  ecde- 
siarum,  by  which  he  restored  the  society.  Since 
that  time  it  has  suffered  many  reverses  and  much 
persecution.  Most  of  the  states  of  Europe  have 
repeatedly  expelled  its  members.  Yet  it  has  stead- 
ily grown  in  power  and  has  for  nearly  a  century 
dictated  the  policy  of  the  papal  administration. 
Jesuits  are  to-day  the  chief  diplomats  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  and  they  are  surpassed  in 
astuteness  and  the  ability  to  achieve  results  by 
those  of  no  civil  government.  The  promulgation 
of  the  dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  Mary 
(1854),  the  Encyclical  and  Syllabus  of  1864,  thfcr 
Vatican  Council  with  its  decree  of  papal  infallibility 
(18G9-70),  the  recent  drastic  measures  against  Bib- 
lical criticism  and  in  opposition  to  freedom  of  re- 
search and  freedom  of  teaching  and  publishing,  are 
commonly  attributed  to  Jesuit  influence.  The  so- 
ciety had,  in  1902,  15,231  members,  6,743  being 
priests  and  4,542  students  for  the  priesthood.  There 
are  about  1,800  in  the  United  States,  and  they  are 
numerous  in  Canada,  Mexico,  Central  and  South 
America,  Cuba,  and  the  Philippines.  [The  Jesuits 
have  from  the  beginning  laid  especial  stress  upon 
education  and  adopted  a  high  standard.  But  they 
have  had  to  run  the  gantlet  of  sharp  criticism  not 
only  from  Protestants  but  from  Roman  Catholics. 
Nor  can  it  be  explained  away  that  the  order  was  for 
a  considerable  period  under  the  papal  ban.  Their 
secrecy,  superior  skill  and  learning,  and  especially 
the  casuistry  advocated  in  books  written  by  mem- 
bers of  the  order,  have  concentrated  much  attention 
on  them,  not  always  to  their  approval.  They  can  not 
claim  exemption  from  the  common  failings  of  man- 
kind, or  any  special  divine  leadership.  They  have 
li.id  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  members  and 
have  been  under  unworthy  leadership.    Their  med- 
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dling  in  politics  has  not  always  been  to  their 
credit.  But  when  all  has  been  said  against  them 
the  Jesiiitjs  hiill  retain  their  preeminence.  They 
were  the  authors  of  the  Counter-Refoniintion  which 
pre\«ented  the  collapse  of  the  Roman  CathoUc 
Church  in  Lands  in  which  Protestantism  had  gotten 
A  bold.  'nieyga\'e  iheir  church  its  theology  and 
raised  its  standard  of  educ:Uion  and  of  clerical 
morality.  They  cleansed  it  of  much  of  ils  foulness, 
put  new  bre^ith  into  its  foreign  misisjons,  and  everj-- 
where  displayed  a  zeal,  patience  find  piety  which 
re>'ived  the  whole  church.  And  these  services  in 
the  pa«t  are  continued  into  the  present,  and  every 
year  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  still  heavier  m 
tlieir  debt] 

The  number  of  Jemiita  throughout  the  world  is 
small.  In  1902  there  were  but  15.231  of  all  jrradea. 
77kr  Official  Catholic  Directory  for  1909.  pp.  746-747, 
gi%*es  these  figures  for  the  United  States: 


Fatbera. 

Bcholaa- 
tiea. 

Lay 
Brotlieni. 

New     York  -  Maryland 
Ptt>viQce . 

340 
338 

69 
132 

164 

333 
252 

34 

77 

12S 

157 

Minouii  Provinc© ...... 

New   Mexico  and   Colo- 

rado  Miaaion 

New  Orleans  Province 
California     and     Rocky 

aiounlain  Mission     .  , 

158 

26 

48 

106 

i,023 

824 

495 

m.  Female  Orders  in  Imitation  of  Jesuits:  The 
Society  of  Jesus  has  no  recognijEed  affiliated  socie- 
ties of  women.  Before  his  first  pilgrimage  to  Jc- 
rufialem  Ignatiufi  formed  the  acquaintance  in  Bar- 
celona of  Isabella  de  Rosella,  a  gifted  and  wealthy 
wotnau,  and  greatly  interested  her  in  hiii  plans  and 
ptirpoees.  When  he  returne<i  in  1524  she  minis- 
tcrCNd  to  hLs  needn  for  a  conHidorablo  lime.  In  1543, 
after  the  society  had  secured  papal  approval  and 
when  he  wa.^  occupied  with  world-wide  schemes  for 
the  mastery  of  the  nations,  she  visitod  him  in  Rome, 
with  two  other  like-minded  ladies,  and  begged  to 
be  taken  under  his  spiritual  guidance.  He  was  un- 
willing to  assume  this  additional  burden:  but  the 
persistent  women  secured  from  the  pope  an  order 
(1545)  that  Ignatius  should  accede  to  their  wishes. 
With  great  reluctance  he  yielded;  but  soon  found 
that  these  women,  with  the  small  pisierhood  that 
they  Had  gathered,  ga\e  him  mi>ro  trouble  than  the 
admiiiiflt ration  of  the  afFairK  of  the  entire  society, 
and  at  his  eament  rrquest  the  pope  relie^'ed  him  of 
the  obligation  (1547),  It  waj*  no  easy  task  to  se- 
eiire  the  consent  of  Istibella  and  her  companions  to 
be  releaaed  from  the  obligations  that  they  had  been 
so  eagier  to  assume;  but  be  was  inexorable  and  Isa- 
b^Ia  had  to  be  content  to  be  a  *'  mother  '*  rather 
than  *'  daughter  "  of  the  great  leader.  The  Eng- 
Iwh  Ladies  (q.v,)  founded  by  Mary  Ward,  an  Eng- 
lUh  woman,  at  St.  Omer  in  Flanders  in  1609,  sought 
affiliation  with  the  Jesuits,  but  failed  to  secure  per- 
manent recognition  afl  Jeauitesaea.  A  similar  i^oror- 
ity,  founded  in  1607  by  Johanna,  marchioness  of 
Montaerrat,  came  into  close  relations  with  the 
Jesuita  without  becoming  identiBed  with  the  so- 
ciety.   The  same  may  be  said  of  the  eisters  of  the 


Sacred  Heart  and  of  the  Faith  of  Jesus.  IL  is  the 
policy  of  the  Jesuits  to  influence  and  control  many 
of  the  siiiterhoods  without  assuming  any  responst- 
bility  for  them  and  without  entrusting  to  them  the 
secrets  of  the  society.  A.  H.  Newiian. 

BjULjoGHAi'iiY:  A  rather  full  list  of  worka,  induding  Hotiroeit. 
i»  ^iven  iu  Hauck-Herxog,  RE,  viiJu  742  itqq.;  and  a  moao- 
graph  devoted  to  the  subject  is  A.  Carayon,  Jiibliographtt 
hijttarique  dti  la  Campagnit  de  JtmuM,  PariH,  1S64,  Without 
coQsuJting  the  earlier  and  now  often  inacoewible  editions 
of  the  docutneota  which  created  and  protected  the  aociety, 
it  jjt  po«{tible  to  ob1.airi  a  view  of  alt  that  is  easentiaJ  in  the 
late  edition  of  the  documents.  3  vuJs.,  Rome,  1869  Bqq., 
which  containa  the  Conalitutions.  the  Ejamen  tf^nerale, 
the  pertinent  papal  bull«,  briefs,  and  privileges,  the  decrees 
and  eanoni  of  the  General  Conatitutiun,  the  plan  of  t^tudy, 
the  "  Spiritual  Exereisesi."  and  the  Direclorium.  A  late 
edition  of  the  Monita  privata  is  by  C.  Souvestre,  Paris. 
1880, 

On  the  general  history  of  the  order  the  great  work  of 
De  Backer  (see  vol.  j.,  p.  xxnl.  of  tWs  work)  and  of  Crt^ 
linpAU'Joly  are  of  first  importance;  and  the  literature 
undur  Ij^natius  of  1/oyola  oontain^  much  of  importance. 
r<iinsult  further  for  the  Keneral  history:  Maynard,  The 
Studies  fiTut  Teaching  of  the  Soci^if  of  Jetti^  at  the  Time  of 
itM  Suppresition,  t76Q-17SSy  Daltimore,  1855;  C.  ParoiMetL^ 
Prindpie*  of  the  Je^uiU,  London.  1800;  J.  M.  K  Dauri«:nac. 
HiMt.  nf  lAe  Sitciety  of  Je»UM,  2  vols.,  Cincinnati,  1865;  F. 
Nippold,  Der  Jesuitenorden  von  Miner  WiederherBteUuno 
bin  lurOegenwort,  MannheinitlSfiJ;  S?.  Rora,  Ignatius  Loyola 
and  the  Early  JatuiU,  London.  1871;  J.  Btephen,  Founder* 
ofJcntititm,  in  E*»ayi9  in  Eccleaiatticat  liioi/raphv,  London, 
1875;  W,  C.  Cartwriaht,  The  JeeuiU;  their  Constitution 
and  Teae^ino»,  London,  1S76;  P.  Bert.  Lq  Afarale  det 
JimtUet^  Paris,  1880;  T.  GriesiDeer,  Tf^  Jctuita;  a  cvm- 
pltie  Hittarif  of  their  PviKxeding*.  Loudon,  1883;  T.  Carlyle, 
Jeauiiimn,  in  Works,  IL  25<^-485,  Boston,  1885;  T.  Huuhea, 
l^oyoia  and  the  Educational  System  of  the  JemdtM,  Loudon, 
1892;  G.  n,  Nicolim,  Hist  of  the  Jeauils;  ihmr  Origin, 
Progress,  Doctrines  and  DenffnM,  London,  1S93;  £.  Piag^et, 
Essai  sur  Voroanisation  de  la  compagnie  de  Jisus,  Paria, 
1893;  F.  H.  Eeunch.  SeitrOge  nr  Gutchichte  deM  Jtmtikn^ 
ordenK^  Munich.  1894;  R,  W.  Thompson,  The  FootprinU 
of  the  Jeeuits,  New  Yorlt*  1894;  E.  Got  he  in.  Ignatius  von 
Loyola  und  die  Geoenreformation,  HalJe.  1895;  M.  F. 
Cuaack,  The  Black  Pope:  a  Hi»t.  of  the  Jesuits,  London, 
1898;  H.  Mdller,  Les  Origines  de  ia  Cmnpagnie  de  Jinta; 
Ignate  et  Lainet,  Paring  1896;  A,  Hamy,  Gaterie  illustr/^  de 
ta  Compagnie  de  Jieus,  Paris.  1900;  J.  Michetet  and  EL 
Quinet,  Etude  tur  les  J^euiisa,  latest  ed.  Pari*,  1900;  X 
Hoohstetter,  Monita  Secreta;  Die  geheimen  Inetruktionen 
der  Jeeuitsn,  Stuttgart,  1901;  Kaiser  Frans  Joseph  /.  und 
die  Jeeuiten.  Bunncn.  1901;  L,  Wittwe,  Friedrich  der 
Grosse  und  die  Jesuilen,  Halle,  1901;  R.  Schnickerath, 
JetuU  Education,  its  History  and  Principlee,  Bt,  Loulai  1903; 
J.  B^iy.  Un  prMicateur  apottoligue  au  16.  aikie,  Frey  d§ 
Neuville,  1693- 1774,  Pari.«.  1904;  B.  Pascal.  The  Pro* 
vincial  Letters,  often  reprinted,  e.g.,  Now  Yorit,  1004;  P. 
Suan.  St  Francai*  de  BorfHa,  1510-l37t,  Parb,  1906; 
A.  Brou,  Lee  Jisvitee  de  la  tegende.  Part  I.  Lee  Originee 
jusqu'ii  Poacai.  Paris*  1906. 

For  the  Jesuits  in  Engl  and  oonsult:  H.  Foley,  Records 
of  the  English  Province  of  the  Satiety  of  Jesu9,  8  vols. 
London,  1877-83;  A.  KobJer,  Die  Mtbrtyrer  und  Bekenner 
der  Geseltschaft  Jeeu  in  England  t680-t6Si,  ImiKbruck^ 
1886;  E.  L.  Taunton.  Hiet  of  the  JeeuitM  in  England,  iSSO- 
1773,  London,  1901;  W,  Walsh,  The  JetuiU  in  Great 
Britain,  London,  1903.  For  their  history  in  France:  A. 
Caraynn,  Documenie  inMite  concermints  la  Compagnie  de 
Jieue,  23  voK.  Poitiers,  1863  sqq.:  J.  Prat,  La  Compagnie 
de  J  Hue  en  France,  4  vob.,  Paris.  1877;  E.  Piaget,  Hist 
de  V/tabhesement  dee  Jieuite*  en  France  1S4O-1360,  Lcyden, 
1895:  M.  ChoBset,  Lea  Jfauites  ei  leure  etuvrea  d  Avigrwn, 
1553- 1708,  Avicnon,  1896;  E.  Souillier,  Lea  Jeauitea  h 
Maraeiile  anx  16.  et  IS.  eiirlea,  Avignon,  1899;  J.  P*ra, 
let  Jlsuitea  h  Grenoble.  1 587-1763,  Lyons,  1901;  J.  Bel- 
four,  Lea  JHuites  h  Poitiers,  1604-176i,  Parin.  1902. 
For  GermaDy:  8,  Sugenheim,  Geschichie  der  JeauHen  in 
DeutMchland  1540-1773, 2  vols.,  Frankfort.  1847;  J.  Han§en. 
Rheiniache  Akten  aur  Oeaehiehte  dee  JesuHtnordena,  154M- 
1582,  Cotogue.  1896;  B.  Ihihr,  Die  Jeauiten  an  den 
deutachen    FAretenht^en    des    16.    Jahrhunderta,    Fn.Hburg, 
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1001;  idem,  AktenatOeke  sur  OetehiehU  der  JuuUen'Mia- 
rionen  in  DeuUchland.  1848-187$,  ib.  1903;  idem.  Ge- 
achichU  der  JeauiUn  in  den  L&ndern  deuUcher  Zunge,  ib. 
1907;  M.  Rist.  Die  deutachen  Jeeuiten  aitf  den  ScMauM- 
feldem  und  in  den  Lazaretten  1866,  1870-1871,  Freiburg. 
1904.  For  North  America:  Jeeuit  Relatione  and  Allied 
DoeumenU;  Travels  and  Exploratione  of  the  JeeuU  Mieeion- 
ariea  in  New  France,  ed.  R.  G.  Thwaites,  73  vols..  Cleve- 
land, O.,  1896-1902;  T.  Hughes,  Hiat.  of  Society  qf  Jeaua 
in  North  America  colonial  and  federal,  vol.  i.  to  1645,  Lon- 
don, 1907;  idem,  DocumerUa,  vol.  i.,  part  I.,  noe.  1-140 
(1606-1838),  London,  1908;  F.  Parkman.  The  Jeauita  in 
North  America  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  Boston,  1897; 
idem,  Pioneera  of  France  in  the  New  World,  ib.  1879;  idem. 
La  SaUe  and  the  Diacovery  of  the  Great  Weat,  ib.  1879;  W.  I. 


Kip,  The  Early  JeauU  Miaaiona  in  Narffi  America,  New 
York.  1882;  idem.  Hiatorieal  Scenea  from  the  Old  JeauU 
Miaaiona,  ib.  1875;  Z.  Engelhardt.  The  Miaaiona  and  Mia- 
aionariea  of  California,  San  FimnoiBoo.  1908.  For  other 
countries:  H.  Lutteroth.  Ruaaland  und  die  Jeauiien  177B- 
1890,  Stuttgart,  1846;  P.  Mury.  Lea  Jiauiiea  h  Cayenne. 
Straeburg,  1895;  M.  de  Angl^  y  Gortari.  Lot  JeauOaa  en 
el  Paraguay,  Assumption.  1896;  R.  Peres.  La  Campania  de 
Jeaua  en  Colombia  y  Centro-America,  Valladolid.  1896;  A. 
Astrain,  Hiatoria  de  la  eompania  de  Jeaua  en  la  aaiateneia 
de  Eapana,  2  vols.,  Madrid,  1902-05;  R.  B.  Cunningham 
Graham.  A  Vaniahed  Arcadia:  being  aome  account  of  the 
Jeauita  in  Paraguay,  1607  to  1767,  New  York,  1901;  F. 
Colin,  Lobar  evangdica  de  loa  Obreroa  de  la  CompaAia  de 
Jeaua  en  laa  lalaa  FQipinaa,  Barcelona,  1904. 
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Gospel  Portrait  of  Christ  not  In- 
vented ((  11). 

II.  The  Portrait  of  Jesus. 
His  Humiliation  (f  1). 

His  Messiahship  and  Deity  ($  2). 
Central  Conceptions  ((3)- 


JESUS    CHRIST. 

TIL  Attempts  to  Naturalise  the  Portrait 
of  Jesus. 
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(Jl). 
Methods    of     EUstorical     Criticism 

(J  2). 
Its  Embarrassment  ((  3). 
Its  Historical  Development  ((  4). 
Its  Issue  ((  5). 
IV.  The  Life  of  Jesxis. 

In  What  Sense  a  "Life"  Impossible 

(Jl). 
Framework  of  the  "Life"  (§  2). 
Outline  of  the  "Life"  (J  3). 
The  PubUc  Ministry  ((  4). 
Instruments  of  the  Ministry  ((  5). 
The  Virgin-Birth;  the  Resxurection 
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B. 

I.  Limitation  of  the  Field. 
II.  The  Sources. 

The  Epistles  of  Paul  ((1). 


The  Goq;Mil8  (i  2). 
The  Pauline  Gospel  (f  3). 
Its  Relations  and  Chaxmcter  (|  4). 
The  Petrine  Gospel  (f  5). 
Its  Character  (f  6). 
Consequences  (|  7). 
Four  Types  of  Tradition  (|  8). 
The  Gospel  of  John  (f  9). 
Matthew  and  Luke  (|  10). 
Q  and  the  Aramaic  Source  (f  11). 
Results  of  Source  Analysis  ({  12). 
IIL  Critical  Outline  of  the  Story  of  Jesus. 
Relations  with   John    the    Baptist 

(ID. 
The  Motive  for  Jesus'  Ministry  ({  2). 
Message  and  Miracles  (f  3). 
Breaking  of  Bread  ({  4). 
Collision  with  the  Authorities  (f  5). 
The  Crisis  in  Galilee  (f  6). 
Jesus  as  "  Son  of  Man  "  (f  7). 
The  Finale  (f  8). 
The  Issue  (f  9). 


A.  I.  Gonsideration  of  the  Sonroes:  The  rise  of 
Christianity  was  a  phenomenon  of  too  little  apparent 
significance  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  great 
world.  It  was  only  w^hen  it  had  refused  to  be 
quenched  in  the  blood  of  its  founder,  and,  breaking 
out  of  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  obscure  province 
in  which  it  had  its  origin,  was  making  itself  felt 
in  the  centers  of  population,  that  it  drew  to  itself 
a  somewhat  irritated  notice.  The  interest  of 
such  heathen  writers  as  mention  it  was  in  the 
movement,    not   in   its   author.     But    in  speaking 

of    the    movement    they    tell    some- 

1.  Heathen  thing  of  its    author,   and     what    they 

Writers,     tell  is  far  from  being  of  little  moment. 

He  was,  it  seems,  a  certain  "  Christ," 
who  had  lived  in  Judea  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
(14-37  A.D.),  and  had  been  brought  to  capital  pun- 
ishment by  the  procurator,  Pontius  Pilate  (q.v.; 
cf.  Tacitus,  Annals,  xv.  44).  The  significance  of 
his  personality  to  the  movement  inaugurated  by 
him  is  already  suggested  by  the  fact  that  he,  and 
no  other,  liad  impressed  his  name  upon  it.  But 
the  name  itself  by  which  he  was  known  particu- 
larly attracts  notice.  This  is  uniformly,  in  these 
heathen  writers,  *^  Christ,"  not  "  Jesus."  *  Sue- 
tonius (Claudius,  xxv.)  not  unnaturally  confuses 
this  "■  Christus  "  with  the  Greek  name  *'  Chres- 
tus  ";  but  Tacitus  and  Pliny  show  themselves  bet- 
ter informed  and  preserve  it  accurately.  "  Christ," 
however,   is  not  a  personal  name,  but  the  Greek 

♦In  Jospphus.  i4n/.  XVIII..  iii.  3.  XX.,  >x.  1.  "Jesus," 
"Jejtu-*,  surnamed  Christ,"  occur.  But  the  authenticity  of 
the  possagcci  m  questionable,  especially  that  of  the  former. 


rendering  of  the  Hebrew  title  '*  Messiah."  Clearly, 
then,  it  was  as  the  promised  Messiah  of  the  Jews 
that  their  founder  was  reverenced  by  "  the  Chris- 
tians ";  and  they  had  made  so  much  of  his  Messiah- 
ship  in  speaking  of  him  that  the  title  "  Christ  " 
had  actually  usurped  the  place  of  his  personal 
name,  and  he  was  everywhere  known  simply  as 
"  Christ."  Their  reverence  for  his  person  had,  in- 
deed, exceeded  that  commonly  supposed  to  be  due 
even  to  the  Messianic  dignity.  Pliny  records  that 
this  '*  Christ  "  was  statedly  worshiped  by  "  the 
Christians "  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia  as  their 
God  (Pliny,  Epist.,  xcvi.  [xcvii.]  to  Trajan). 
Beyond  these  great  facts  the  heathen  historians  give 
little  information  about  the  founder  of  Christianity. 
What  is  lacking  in  them  is  happily  supplied, 
however,  by  the  writings  of  the  Christians  them- 
selves.    Christianity    was    from    its    beginnings    a 

literary    religion,    and    documentary 

2.  The     records  of  it  have  come  down  from  the 

Apostle     very  start.     There  are,  for  example, 

Paul.       the  letters  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (q.v.), 

a  highly  cultured  Romanized  Jew  of 
Tarsus,  who  early  (34  or  35  a.d.)  threw  in  his 
fortunes  with  the  new  religion,  and  by  his  splen- 
did leadership  established  it  in  the  chief  centers 
of  influence  from  Antioch  to  Rome.  Written 
occasionally  to  one  or  another  of  the  Chris- 
tian communities  of  this  region,  at  intervals 
during  the  sixth  and  seventh  decades  of  the  cen- 
tury, that  is  to  say,  from  twenty  to  forty  3rear8 
after  the  origin  of  Christianity,  these  letters  reflect 
the  conceptions  which  ruled  in  the  Christian  com- 
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muoities  of  the  time.  Paul  had  known  the  ChnV 
tian  movemetit  from  its  beginning;  first  from  the 
out«ide,  as  one  of  the  cliief  agents  in  its  persecu- 
tion, ami  then  from  tlie  inside,  as  the  most  active 
leader  of  its  propaganda.  He  was  famiharty  ae- 
qu&iiited  with  the  Apostles  and  other  immediate 
followers  of  Jesus,  and  enjoyed  repeated  intercourse 
with  them.  He  explicitly  declares  the  harmony  of 
tbeir  teaching  with  his,  and  joins  with  his  their 
testimony  to  the  great  facts  which  he  proclaimed. 
The  complete  consonance  of  his  allusions  to  Jesus 
with  what  is  gathered  from  the  hints  of  the 
heathen  historians  is  very  striking.  The  person 
of  Jesus  BUs  the  whole  horizon  of  his  thought, 
and  gathers  to  it^self  all  his  religious  emotions. 
That  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  is  the  presupposition  of 
aJi  his  speech  of  him,  and  the  Messianic  title  has 
already  become  his  proper  name  behind  which  his 
real  personal  name,  Jesus,  has  retired.  This  Mes^ 
aiah  is  defimtely  representee!  as  a  divine  being  who 
has  entered  the  world  on  a  mission  of  mercy  to  sin- 
ful man,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  he  has  given 
himself  up  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  but  has  risen  again 
from  the  dead  and  ascended  to  the  right  hand  of 
Ood,  henceforth  to  rule  as  Lord  of  all  Around 
the  two  great  facts,  of  the  expiatory  death  of  the 
8oa  of  God  and  his  rising  again,  Paul's  whok^  teach- 
ing circles.  Jesus  Christ  as  crucified,  Christ  risen 
from  the  de^  as  the  first  fruits  of  those  that  sleep 
— here  is  Paul's  whole  goepel  in  summary 

Into  the  details  of  Christ's  earthly  life  Paul  had 
no  occasion  to  enter.  But  he  shows  himself  fully 
familiar  with  them,  and  incidentally 
conveys  a  vhid  portrait  of  Christ's 
personality.  Of  the  seed  of  David  on 
the  hiunan,  as  the  Son  of  God  on  the 
divine  side,  he  was  born  of  a  woman, 
under  the  law,  and  lived  subject  to  its 
ordiimnoes  for  his  mission's  sake^  humbling  himself 
even  unto  death,  and  that  the  death  of  the  cross. 
lib  lowly  estate  is  dwelt  upon,  and  the  high  traits 
of  his  personal  character  manifested  in  his  lowli- 
ness are  lightly  sketched  in,  justifying  not  merely 
the  negative  declaration  that  "  he  knew  no  sin,'^ 
but  his  positive  presentation  as  the  moiJel  of  all 
perfection.  An  item  of  his  teaching  is  occasionally 
adverted  to,  or  even  quoted,  always  with  the  ut- 
iDOst  reverence.  Members  of  his  immediate  circle 
of  followers  are  mentioned  by  name  or  by  class^ 
whether  his  brethren  according  to  the  flesh  or  the 
twelve  apostles  whom  he  appointed.  The  institu- 
tion by  him  of  a  sacramental  feast  is  described,  and 
that  of  a  companion  sacrament  of  initiation  by 
baptism  is  implied.  But  especially  his  sacrificial 
death  on  the  cross  is  emphasized ^  his  burial,  his 
ming  again  on  the  third  day,  and  his  appearances 
to  chosen  witnesaej,  who  are  citetl  one  after  the 
other  with  the  greatest  solemnity.  Such  details 
are  never  communicated  to  Paul's  reiiders  as  pieces 
of  fresh  information.  They  are  alluded  to  as  mat- 
ters of  common  knowledge,  and  with  the  plainest 
intimation  of  the  nnquestioned  reco^ition  of  them 
by  aJi.  Thus  it  is  made  clear  not  only  that  there 
underlies  Paul's  letters  a  complete  portrait  of 
ieflua  and  a  full  outline  of  his  career,  hut  that  this 
portrait  and  this  outline  are  the  universal  posses- 
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8 ion  of  Christians.  They  were  doubtless  as  fully 
before  liis  mind  as  such  in  the  early  years  of  his 
Christian  life,  in  the  thirties,  as  when  he  was  writing 
his  lettei-s  in  the  fifties  and  sixties.  There  is  no 
indication  in  the  way  in  which  Paul  touches  on 
the,^  tilings  of  a  recent  change  of  opinion  re- 
garding them  or  of  a  recent  acquisition  of  knowl- 
etige  of  them.  The  testimony  of  Paul  s  letters,  in 
a  word,  has  retrospective  value,  and  is  contempo- 
rary testimony  to  the  facts. 

PaiU's  testimony  alone  provides  thus  an  excep* 
tionally  good  basis  for  the  historical  verity  of  Jesus* 
personality    and    cJireer.     But    Paul's 
4.  Other     testimony  is  far  from  standing  alone. 
^piatolarc.  Jt  is  fully  supported  by  t!ie  testimony 
of  a  series  of  other   writings,  similar 
to  his  own,  purporting  to  come  from  the  hands  of 
e4irly  teachers  of  the  Church,   most  of  them  from 
actual  companions  of  our  Lord   and   eye-witneasea 
of  his  majesty,  and  handetl  down  to  us  with  cred- 
ible evidence  of  their  authenticity.     And  it   is  ex- 
tended by  the  testimony  of  a  sones  of  writings  of 
a  very  different  cliaracter;    not  occasional  letters 
designed  to  meet  particular  crises  or  questions  ari- 
sing in  the  churches^  but  formal  accounts  of  Jesus' 
words  and  acts. 

Among  these  attention  is  attract^  first  by  a 
great  historical  work,  the  two  parts  of  which  bear 
the  titles  of  "  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke  "  and 
"  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles/*  The  first  contains  an 
account  of  Jesus'  Ufe  from  his  birth  to  his  death  and 
resurrection;  or,  including  the  opening  paragraphs 
of  the  second,  to  his  asoension.  What  directs  at- 
tention to  it  first  among  books  of  its  class  is  the  un- 
commonly full  information  possessed  concerning 
its  writer  and  his  method  of  liistorical 
5.  The  compa«iition.  It  is  the  work  of  an  ed- 
G'OBpel  of  ucat^  Creek  physician.  kno\Mi  to  have 
Luke.  enjoyed,  as  a  companion  of  Paul,  spe- 
cial opponunities  of  informing  him- 
self of  the  facts  of  Jesus'  career.  Wlmtever  Paul 
himself  knew  of  the  acta  and  teachings  of  his 
Lord  was,  of  course,  the  common  property  of 
the  band  of  missionaries  which  traveled  in  his 
company,  and  could  not  fail  to  be  the  subject 
of  much  public  and  private  discussion  among 
tliem.  Among  Paul's  other  companions  there 
could  not  fail  to  be  some  whase  knowledge  of  Jesus' 
life,  direct  or  derived,  was  considerable;  an 
example  is  found,  for  instance,  in  John  Mark, 
who  had  come  out  of  the  immediate  circle  of 
Jesus*  first  followers,  although  precise  knowledge 
of  the  meeting  of  Luke  and  Mark  as  fellow  com- 
panions of  Paul  belongs  to  a  little  Later  period 
than  the  composition  of  Luke^a  Gospel.  In  com- 
pany with  Paul  Luke  had  even  visited  Jerusalem 
and  had  re-sided  two  years  at  Ctesarea  in  touch  with 
primitive  disciples;  and  if  the  early  tradition  which 
represents  him  as  a  native  of  Antioch  be  accepteii, 
he  must  be  credited  with  facilities  from  the  l>egin- 
ning  of  his  Christian  life  for  association  with  orig- 
inal disciples  of  Je-sus.  AH  that  is  needed  to  ground 
great  confidence  in  his  narrative  as  a  trustworthy 
account  of  the  facts  it  records  is  assurance  that  he 
had  the  will  and  capacity  to  make  good  use  of  his 
abounding    opportunities    for    exact    information. 
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The  fonner  is  afforded  by  the  preface  to  his  Gospel 
in  which  he  reveals  his  method  as  a  historian  and 
his  seal  for  exactness  of  information  and  state- 
ment; the  latter  by  the  character  of  the  Gospel, 
which  evinces  itself  at  every  point  a  sincere  and 
careful  narrative  resting  upon  good  and  well-sifted 
information.  In  these  circumstances  the  deter- 
mination of  the  precise  time  when  this  narrative  was 
actually  conmiitted  to  paper  becomes  a  matter  of 
secondary  importance;  in  any  event  its  material 
was  collected  during  the  period  of  Paul's  mission- 
ary activity.  It  may  be  confidently  maintained, 
however,  that  it  was  also  put  together  during  this 
period,  that  is  to  say,  during  the  earlier  years 
of  the  seventh  decade  of  the  century.  Confi- 
dence in  its  narrative  is  strengthened  by  the  com- 
plete accord  of  the  portrait  of  Jesus,  which  its  de- 
tailed account  exhibits  with  that  which  imderlies 
the  letters  of  Paul.  Not  only  are  the  general  traits 
of  the  personality  identical,  but  the  emphasis  falls 
at  the  same  places.  In  effect,  the  Jesus  of  Luke's 
narrative  is  the  Christ  of  Paul's  epistles  in  perfect 
dramatic  presentation,  and  only  two  hypotheses 
offer  themselves  in  possible  explanation.  Either 
Luke  rests  on  Paul,  and  has  with  consimunate  art 
invented  a  historical  basis  for  Paul's  ideal  Christ; 
or  else  Paul's  allusions  rest  on  a  historical  basis 
and  Luke  has  preserved  that  historical  basis  in  his 
careful  detailed  narrative.  Every  line  of  Luke's 
narrative  refutes  the  former  and  demonstrates  the 
latter  supposition. 

Additional  evidence  of  the  trustworthiness  of 
Luke's  Gospel  as  an  accoimt  of  Jesus'  acts  and 
teaching  is  afforded  by  the  presence  by  its  side  of 
other  narratives  of  similar  character  and  accordant 
contents.  These  narratives  are  two  in  number  and 
have  been  handed  down  under  the  names  of  mem- 
bers of  the  earliest  circle  of  Christians — of  John 
Mark,  who  was  from  the  beginning  in  the  closest 
touch  with  the  apostolic  body,  and  of 

6.  Kark    Matthew,    one    of    the    apostles.     On 

and        comparison   of  these    narratives   with 

Xatthew.    Luke's,   not  only  are  they  found   to 

present,    each  with   its    own   peculiar 

point  of  view  and    purpose,    precisely  the    same 

conception    and   portrait    of  Jesus,   but  to  have 

utilized  in  large   measure   also  the  same  sources 

of     information.      Indeed,     the    entire     body    of 

Mark's  Gospel   is    found   to  be  incorporated   also 

in  Matthew's  and  Luke's. 

This  circumstance,  in  view  of  the  declarations 
of  Luke's  preface,  is  of  the  utmost  significance 
for  an  estimate  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  narra- 
tive thus  embodied  in  all  three  of  the  "  Synoptic  " 
Gospels.  In  this  preface  Luke  professes  to  have 
had  for  his  object  the  establishment  of  absolute 
"  certainty,"  with  respect  to  the  things  made 
the  object  of  instruction  in  Christian  circles;  and 
to  this  end  to  have  grounded  his  nar- 

7.  The      rative  in  exact  investigation  of    the 

Primitive  course  of  events  from  the  beginning. 
"  Narrative  In  the  prosecution  of  this  task,    he 

Souroe."    knew  himself    to    be   working   in     a 

goodly  company  to  a  common  end, 

namely,  the  narration  of  the  Christian  origins  on 

the  basis  of  the  testimony  of  those   ministers  of 


the  word  who  had  been  also  "  eye-witnesses  i 
the  beginning."  He  does  not  say  whether  tj 
fellow  narrators  had  or  had  not  been,  some 
all  of  them,  eye-witnesses  of  some  or  of  aU 
events  they  narrated;  he  mer^  says  that 
foundation  on  which  all  the  narratives  he  hai 
view  rested  was  the  testimony  of  eye-witziMi 
He  does  not  assert  for  his  own  treatise  superiority 
those  of  his  fellow  workers;  he  cmly  daizns  an  he 
orable  place  for  his  own  treatise  among  the  oth 
on  the  ground  of  the  diligence  and  care  he  has  ex 
dsed  in  ascertaining  and  recording  the  iu 
through  which,  he  affirms,  he  has  attained  a  c 
tainty  with  regard  to  them  on  which  his  read 
may  depend.  Now,  on  comparing  the  narrative 
Luke  with  those  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  it  is  < 
covered  that  one  of  the  main  sources  on  wh 
Luke  draws  is  also  one  of  the  main  sources 
which  Matthew  draws  and  practically  the  f 
source  on  which  Mark  rests.  Thus  Luke's  ju 
ment  of  the  value  and  trustworthiness  of  i 
source  receives  the  notable  support  oi  the  ju 
ment  of  his  fellow  evangelists,  and  it  can  scare 
be  doubted  that  what  it  contains  ia  the  v 
table  tradition  of  those  who  were  as  well  e 
witnesses  as  ministers  of  the  Word  from  the  bef 
ning,  in  whose  accuracy  confidence  can  be  plac 
If  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels  do  not  give  three 
dependent  testimonies  to  the  facta  which  they 
cord,  they  give  what  is,  perhaps,  better, — ^three 
dependent  witnesses  to  the  trustworthiness  of 
narrative,  which  they  all  incorporate  into  their  c 
as  resting  on  autoptic  testimony  and  thoroug 
deserving  of  credit.  A  narrative  lying  at  the  hi 
of  all  three  of  these  Gospels,  themselves  writ 
certainly  not  later  than  the  seventh  decade  of 
century,  must  in  any  event  be  early  in  date,  f 
in  that  sense  must  emanate  from  the  first  foDi 
ers  of  Christ;  and  in  the  circumstances— of 
large  and  confident  use  made  of  it  by  all  three 
these  Gospels — can  not  fail  to  be  an  authei 
statement  of  what  was  the  conviction  of  the  earl 
circles  of  Christians. 

By  the  side  of  this  ancient  body  of  narrai 

must  be  placed  another  equally,  or,  perhaps,  & 

more  ancient  source,  consisting  lai^ 

8.  The      but  not  exclusively,  of  reports  of  "  s 

''Sayinsrs  ings  of  Jesus."    This  \mderlies  m 

of  Jemis."  of  the  fabric  of  Luke  and  Matt- 

where  Mark  fails,  and  by  their 

ploymcnt  of  it  is  authenticated  as  containing 

Luke  asserts,  the  trustworthy  testimony  of  eye— 

nesses.     Its  great  antiquity  is  imiversally  aUo'^ 

and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  comes  from  the  " 

bosom  of  the  Apostolical  circle,  bearing  indef^ 

ent  but  thoroughly  consentient  testimony,  wittz 

narrative  source  which  underhes  all  three  oT 

Synoptists,  of  what  was  understood  by  the  p« 

tive  Christian  community  to  be  the  facts  regar" 

Jesus.     This  is  the  fundamental  fact  about  C 

two  sources — that  the  Jesus  which  they  presex 

the  same  Jesus;  and  that  this  Jesus  is  precisely 

same  Jesus  found  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  themse/' 

presented,  moreover,  in  precisely  the  same  fash 

and  with  the  emphases  in  precisely  the  same  pbc 

This  latter  could,  of  course,  not  fail  to  be  the  ci 
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«;^ce  ibese  sources  themselves  conBtilyte  the  main 

aubetance  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  into  which  they 

li^ve  been  transfused.     Its  significance  In  that  the 

portrait  of  Jesus  aa  the  supernatural  Son  of  God  who 

cfBkia^  into  the  world  as  the  Messiah  on  a  raisaion  of 

mercy  to  sinful  men,  which  ia  reflected  even  in  the 

scanty  notices  of  him  tliat  ftnd  an  incidental  place 

in  the  pages  of  heathen  historians,  which  suffused 

the  whole  preaching  of  Paul  and  of  the  other  mis- 

tiocianes  of  the  first  age,  and  which  was  wrought 

out  into  the  details  of  a  rich  dramatization  in  the 

narratives   of  the   Synoptic   Gospels,  ia  as  old  aa 

Christianity  itself  and  cornea  straight  from  the  rep- 

nKntationa  of  Christ's  first  followers. 

Valuable,  however,  as  the  separation  out  from 

^  •Synoptic  narrative  of  these  underlying  acurcea 

i  in  this  aspect  of  the  matter,  appeal  can  not  be 

tOBde  from  the  Synoptics  to  these  sources  as  from 

less  to  more  trustworthy  documents, 

8*  rudiTid-  On  the  one  hand,  theee  sourcea  do  not 

*uU  See-     exist  outside  the  Synoptics;  in  them 

they  have  '*  found  their  grave/*     On 

the  other  hand,  the  Synoptics  in  large 

part  are  these  sources;  and  their  trust* 

worthiness  as  wholes  m  guaranteed  by 

truBt worthiness  of  the   sources    from     which 

*"^y  hksve  drawn  the  greater  part  of  their  materials, 

•■^'^  from  the  general  portraiture  of  Chri.*it  in  wliich 

they  t|0  not   in   the   least    depart.     Luke's   claim 

^    yUg  preface    that    he    has    made    accurate    in- 

^"^^^^igations,   seeking    to  learn   exactly  what    hap- 

P^Q«<1     that    he    might    attain     certainty    in    his 

^'^•"'^ti^'e,    is    expressly   justified    for    the    larger 

P^rt     of  hig  narrative    when   the    sources    which 

'^p^erlie  it  are  ifiolated  and  are  found  to  approve 

toetn^^ly^  mj(;ler  every  test   as   exceUent.     There 

^,  lo  reason  to  doubt  that  for  the  remainder  of 

Jj*  iiarrative  (and  Matthew  too  for  the  remainder 

*^  «is  narrative)  not  derived  from  these  two  sourcea 

**^icli  the  accident  of  their  common  use  by  Mat- 

*be^^^  Mark,  and  Luke,  or  by  Matthew  and  Luke, 

*^v^^jg^  he  (or  Matthew)  derives  his  material  from 

***Xly  good  and  trustworthy  sourcea  which  hap- 

t^  be  used  only  by  him.     The  general  trust- 

'^^liiness  of  Luke's  narnitive  is  not  lessened  but 

*^**^nocd  by  the  circumstance   that,  in  the  larger 

P***^ion  of  it,  he  has  the  support  of  other  evange- 

"y*    in  his  confident  use  of  his  sources,  with  the 

_  *ieiot.  that    these    sourcea  can    be  examined  and 

r*V    approving   verdict    reached    upon    them.     His 

2f*T^*^^  ^  sourOBfl    is  thus  confirmed,   and    his 

?7*^*^  to  pOBseas  exact   information   and   to  have 

^2SF**^     a    trustworthy    narrative    is     vindicated. 


|^,~^«»^t  he  gives  from  sources  which  were  not  used 
^3^^1je  other  evangelists,  that  is  to  say^  in  that  por- 
l^*^***^  of  his  narrative  which  is  peculiar  to  himself 
,J~***i  the  same  must  be  said  for  Matthew,  miitaiiH 
^****«»iirft»),  has  earned  a  right  to  credit  on  his  own 
^ vT^^enticattoo,  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
^^^T^,  Jxmiona  of  the  narratives  of  Matthew  and  Luke 
_  ^^*^A  are  peculiar  to  the  one  or  the  other  bear 


'  mark  of  sincere  and  well- informed  narration 
^^^^     CQDtain   many  hints  of  resting  on  good  and 
^^***tworthy    sources.     In    a    word,    the    Synoptic 
i.^*P^l«  aupply  g^  threefold  sketch  of  the  acta  and 
of  Christ  of  exceptional  trust  wort  hi  nesa. 


If  here  is  not  historical  verity,  historical  verity 
would  seem  incapable  of  being  attained,  recorded, 
and  transmitted  by  human  hands. 

Along  with  the  Sjii optic  Gospels  there  has  been 
handed  down  by  an  unexceptionable  fine  of  testi- 
mony under  the  name  of  the  Apostle  John,  another 
narrative  of  the  teaching  and  work  of  Christ  of 
equal  fulness  wnth  that  of  the  Synop- 

10.  The  tic  Gospels,  and  yet  so  independent  of 
(i-osp«l  of  theirs  as  to  stand  out  in  a  sense  in 
John.  strong  contrast  with  theirs,  and  even 
to  invite  attempts  to  establish  a  con- 
tradiction between  it  and  them.  There  is,  however, 
no  contradiction,  but  rather  a  deep-lpng  harmony. 
There  are  so-called  Synoptical  traits  discover- 
able in  John,  and  not  only  are  Johannine  elements 
imbedded  in  the  S>nrioptical  narrative,  but  an  oc- 
casional passage  occurs  in  it  which  is  almost  more 
Joliannine  than  John  himself.  Take^  for  example, 
that  pregnant  declaration  recorded  in  Matt.  xi.  27- 
28,  which,  as  it  occurs  also  in  Luke  (x.  21.  22), 
must  have  had  a  place  in  that  ancient  source 
drawn  on  in  common  by  these  two  Gospels  which 
comes  from  the  first  days  of  Christbnity.  All 
the  high  teaching  of  John's  Gospel,  as  has  been 
justly  remarked,  is  but  '*  a  series  of  variations  *' 
upon  the  theme  here  given  its  "  classical  expres- 
sion/' The  type  of  teaching  which  ia  brought 
forward  and  emphasized  by  John  is  thus  recognized 
on  all  hands  from  the  beginning  to  have  had  a 
place  in  Chxist's  teaching;  and  John  differs  from 
the  Synoptics  only  in  the  special  aspect  of  Christ's 
teaching  which  he  elects  particularly  to  present. 
The  naturalness  of  this  type  of  teaching  on  the  lips 
of  the  Jesus  of  the  Synoptists  is  also  undeniable; 
it  must  be  allowed — and  is  now  generally  allowed — 
that  by  the  writers  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and, 
it  should  be  added,  by  their  sources  as  well,  Jesus 
is  preaenteil,  and  is  presented  as  representing  him- 
self, as  being  all  that  John  represents  him  to  be 
when  he  calls  him  the  Word,  who  was  in  the  be- 
ginning with  God  and  was  God,  The  relation  of  John 
and  the  S>moptists  in  their  portraiture  of  Jesus 
somewhat  resembles,  accordingly,  that  of  Plato 
and  Xenophon  in  their  portraiture  of  Socrates; 
only,  with  this  great  difference — that  both  Plato 
and  Xenophon  were  primarily  men  of  letters  and 
the  portrait  they  draw  of  Socrates  is  in  the 
hands  of  both  alike  eminently  a  sophisticated  and 
literary  one,  while  the  evangelists  set  down  simply 
the  facts  as  they  appealed  to  them  severally-  The 
definite  claim  which  JohnTs  Gospel  makes  to  be  the 
work  of  one  of  the  inner  circle  of  the  companions  of 
Jesus  is  supported,  moreover,  by  copious  e\'idenoe 
that  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  such  a  one  as  a  com- 
panion of  Jesus  would  be^a  Jew,  who  possessed  ao 
intimate  knowledge  of  Palestine,  and  was  ao» 
quainted  with  the  events  of  our  Lord's  life  as  only 
an  eye-witness  could  be  acquainted  with  them,  and 
an  eye- witness  who  had  been  admitted  to  very 
close  association  with  him.  That  its  narrative 
rests  on  good  information  is  repeatedly  manifested; 
and  more  than  once  historical  hnks  are  supplied 
by  it  which  are  needed  to  give  clearness  to  the 
Synoptical  narrative,  as,  for  example,  in  the  chron- 
ological framework  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  and  t  he 
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culminating  miracle  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus, 
which  is  required  to  account  for  tbe  incidents  of 
the  Passion-Week.  It  presents  no  different  Jesus 
from  the  Jesus  of  the  Synoptists,  and  it  throws  the 
emphasis  at  the  same  place — on  his  expiatory  death 
and  rising  again;  but  it  notably  supplements  the 
narrative  of  the  Synoptists  and  reveals  a  whole 
new  side  of  Jesus'  ministry,  and  if  not  a  wholly 
new  aspect  of  his  teaching,  yet  a  remarkable  mass 
of  that  higher  aspect  of  his  teaching  of  which  only 
occasional  specimens  are  included  in  the  Synoptic 
narrative.  John's  narrative  thus  rounds  out  the 
Synoptical  narrative  and  gives  the  portrait  drawn 
in  it  a  richer  content  and  a  greater  completeness. 

This  portrait  may  iU**elf  be  confidently  adduced 
as  its  own  warranty.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
with  Nathaniel  Landner  that  *'  the  history  of  the 
New  Testament  has  in  it  all  the  marks 
ll.Oospelof  credibility  that  any  history  can 
Portrait  have."  But  apart  from  these  more 
of  Christ  usually  marshaled  evidences  of  the 
Not  trustworthiness  of  the  narratives,  there 
Invented,  is  the  portrait  itself  which  they  draw, 
and  this  can  not  by  any  possibility 
have  been  an  invention.  It  is  not  merely  that  the 
portrait  is  harmonious  throughout — in  the  allusions 
and  presuppositions  of  the  epistles  of  Paul  and  the 
other  letter-writers  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  de- 
tailed narratives  of  the  Synoptists  and  John,  and 
in  each  of  the  sources  which  underlie  them.  This 
is  a  matter  of  importance;  but  it  is  not  the  matter 
of  chief  moment;  there  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon 
the  impossibility  of  such  a  harmony  having  been 
maintained  save  on  the  basis  of  simple  truthful- 
ness of  record,  or  to  dispute  whether  in  the  case  of 
the  Synoptics  there  are  three  independent  witnesses 
to  the  one  portrait,  or  only  the  two  independent 
witnesses  of  their  two  most  prominent  "  sources." 
Nor  i.s  the  most  interesting  point  whether  the  abo- 
riginah'ty  of  this  portrait  is  guaranteed  by  the  har- 
mony of  the  representation  in  all  the  sources  of  in- 
formation, some  of  which  reach  back  to  the  most 
primitive  epoch  of  the  Christian  movement.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  this  conception  of  Christ's  per- 
son and  career  was  the  conception  of  his  immediate 
followers,  and  indeed  of  himself;  hut ,  important  as 
this  conclusion  is,  it  is  still  not  the  matter  of  pri- 
mary import.  The  matter  of  primary  significance 
is  that  this  portrait  thus  imbedded  in  all  the  au- 
thoritative sources  of  information,  and  thus  proved 
to  be  the  conception  of  it«  founder  cherished  by 
the  whole  of  primitive  Christendom,  and  indeed 
commended  to  it  by  that  founder  himself,  is  a  por- 
trait intrinsically  incapable  of  invention  by  men. 
It  could  never  have  come  into  being  save  as  the 
revelation  of  an  actual  person  embodying  it,  who 
really  lived  among  men.  **  A  romancer,"  as  even 
Albert  R^ville  allows,  "  can  not  attribute  to  a  being 
which  he  creates  an  ideal  superior  to  what  he  himself 
is  capable  of  conceiving."  The  conception  of  the 
God-man  wliich  is  embodied  in  the  portrait  which 
the  sources  draw  of  Christ,  and  which  is  dramatized 
by  them  through  such  a  history  as  they  depict,  can 
be  accounted  for  only  on  the  assumption  that  such 
a  God-man  actually  lived,  was  seen  of  men,  and 
was  painted  from  the  life.     The  miracle  of  the  in- 


vention of  such  a  portraiture,  whether  by  the  con- 
scious effort  of  art,  or  by  the  unconscious  working 
of  the  mythopeic  fancy,  would  be  as  great  as  the 
actual  existence  of  such  a  person.  Of  this  there  is 
sufficient  a  posteriori  proof  in  the  invariable  deteri- 
oration this  portrait  suffers  in  its  secondary  repro- 
ductions— in  the  so-called  "  Lives  of  Christ,"  of 
every  type.  The  attempt  vitally  to  realize  and 
reproduce  it  results  inevitably  in  its  reduction.  A 
portraiture  which  can  not  even  be  interpreted  by 
men  without  suffering  serious  loss  can  not  be  the 
invention  of  the  first  simple  followers  of  Jesus. 
Its  very  existence  in  their  unsophisticated  narra^ 
tives  is  the  sufficient  proof  of  its  faithfulness  to  a 
great  reality. 

n.  The  Portrait  of  Jesus:  Only  an  outline  of 
this  portrait  can  be  set  down  here.  Jesus  appears 
in  it  not  only  a  supernatural,  but  in  all  the  sources 
alike  specifically  a  divine,  person,  who  canfe  into 
the  world  on  a  mission  of  mercy  to  sinful  man. 
Such  a  mission  was  in  its  essence  a  humiliation  and 
involved  humiliation  at  every  step  of  its  accomplish- 
ment.    His  life  is  represented  accord- 

1.  His  ingly  as  a  hfe  of  difficulty  and  con- 
Humili-     ffict,  of  trial  and  suffering,  issuing  in  a 

ation.  shameful  death.  But  this  humiliation 
is  represented  as  in  every  step  and  stage 
of  it  voluntary.  It  was  entered  into  and  abided  in 
solely  in  the  interests  of  his  mission,  and  did  not  ai^ 
gue  at  any  point  of  it  helplessness  in  the  face  of  the 
difficulties  which  hemmed  him  in  more  and  more 
until  they  led  him  to  death  on  the  cross.  It  rather 
manifested  his  strong  determination  to  fulfil  his 
mission  to  the  end,  to  drink  to  its  dr^s  the  cup 
he  had  undertaken  to  drink.  Accordingly,  every 
suggestion  of  escape  from  it  by  the  use  of  his  in- 
trinsic divine  powers,  whether  of  omnipotence  or 
of  omniscience,  was  treated  by  him  first  and  last  as 
a  temptation  of  the  evil  one.  The  death  in  which 
his  life  ends  is  conceived,  therefore,  as  the  goal  in 
which  his  life  culminates.  He  came  into  the  world 
to  die,  and  every  stage  of  the  road  that  led  up  to 
this  issue  was  determined  not  for  him  but  by  him: 
he  was  never  the  victim  but  always  the  master  of 
circumstance,  and  pursued  his  pathway  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  not  merely  in  full  knowledge  from  the 
start  of  all  its  turns  and  twists  up  to  its  bitter  con- 
clusion, but  in  complete  control  both  of  them  and 
of  it. 

His  life  of  humiliation,  sinking  into  his  terrible 

death,  was  therefore  not  his  misfortune,  but  his 

achievement  as  the  promised  Messiah, 

2.  His  '^y  ^"^  ^^  whom  the  kingdom  of  God 
Messiah-  is  to  be  established  in  the  world;  it 
ship  and   was   the   work   which  as   Messiah  he 

Deity.  came  to  do.  Therefore,  in  his  prose- 
cution of  it,  he  from  the  beginning 
announced  himself  as  the  Messiah,  accepted  all 
ascriptions  to  him  of  Messiahship  under  what- 
ever designation,  and  thus  gathered  up  into 
his  person  all  the  preadumbrations  of  Old-Testa- 
ment prophecy;  and  by  his  favorite  self- 
designation  of  "  Son  of  Man,"  derived  from 
Daniel's  great  vision  (v-ii.  13),  continually  pro- 
claimed himself  the  Messiah  he  actually  was, 
emphasizing  in  contrast  with  his  present  humilia- 
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tioQ  his  heavenly  origin  and  Ma  future  glory. 
Moreover,  m  the  midst  of  his  humilmtioD^  he  ex- 
ercised»  80  far  as  that  was  consistenl  with  the  per- 
forxnanoe  of  his  mission,  all  the  prerogiitive^s  of  that 
**  transcendent  "  or  divine  Messiah  wliich  he  was. 
He  taught  with  authority,  substituting  for  every 
other  sanction,  his  great  *'  But  I  say  unto  you/' 
■.nd  declaring  himiself  greater  than  the  greatest  of 
C<xi's  representatives  whom  he  ha<!  sent  in  all  the 
past  to  visit  his  people.  He  surrounded  himself 
he  went  about  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  king- 
lotn  with  a  miraculous  nimbus^  each  and  every 
"miracle  in  which  was  adapted  not  merely  to  mani- 
fest the  presence  of  a  supernatural  person  in  the 
midst  of  the  people,  but,  as  a  piece  of  Hyniholica! 
teaching,  to  reveal  the  nature  of  this  supernatural 
person,  and  to  afford  a  foretaste  of  the  blessed nes^n 
of  his  rule  in  the  kingdom  he  came  to  found.  He 
assumed  plenary  authority  over  the  religious  ordi- 
nances of  the  people,  divinely  established  though 
they  were;  and  exercisiKl  absolute  control  over  the 
laws  of  nature  themselves.  Tlie  divine  preroga- 
tive of  forgiving  sins  he  claimed  for  himself,  the 
divine  power  of  reading  the  heart  he  frankly  exer- 
cised, the  divine  function  of  judge  of  quick  and 
de^  he  attached  to  his  own  person.  Asserting  for 
himself  a  superhuman  dignity  of  person,  or  rather 
a  share  in  the  ineffable  Name  itself,  he  represented 
himself  as  abiding  continually  even  when  on  earth 
in  abflohjte  communion  with  Gofl  the  Father,  and 
participating  by  necessity  of  nature  in  the  treas- 
ures of  the  di\ine  knowledge  and  grace;  announced 
himself  the  source  of  all  divine  knowledge  and  grace 
to  men;  and  drew  to  himself  all  the  religious  affec- 
tions, suspending  the  destinies  of  men  absolutely 
upon  their  relation  to  Ma  own  person.  Neverthe- 
lesB  be  walked  straight  onward  in  the  path  of  his 
lowly  mission,  and,  bending  even  the  wrath  of  men 
to  1^  service,  gave  himself  in  liis  own  gootJ  time 
and  way  to  the  death  he  had  come  to  accomplish. 
Then,  his  mission  performed  ^  he  ro««e  again  fronj 
the  dead  in  the  power  of  his  death le^ts  life;  showed 
himself  alive  to  chosen  witnesses^  that  he  might 
strengthen  the  hearts  of  hLs  people;  and  ascended 
to  the  right  hand  of  God,  whence  he  directs  the 
continued  preparation  of  the  kingdom  imtil  it  shall 
please  him  to  return  for  its  establishment  in  its 
glorious  eternal  form. 

It  is  important  to  fix  firmly  in  mind  the  central 

conception  of  this  representation.     It   turns  upon 

the  eacrificia]  death  of  Jesus  to  which  the  whole 

life  leads  up,  and  out  of  which  all  its 

S.  Central  iissues  are  drawn,  and  for  a  perpetual 

Concep-  memoria]  of  which  be  is  represented 
tioaa.  as  having  instituted  a  solemn  memo- 
rial feast.  The  divine  majesty  of  this 
Son  of  God;  his  redemptive  mission  to  the  world,  in  a 
Ufe  of  humiliation  and  a  ransoming  death;  the  com- 
pletion of  his  task  in  accordance  with  his  purpose;  his 
triumphant  rising  from  the  death  thus  vicariously 
endured;  his  assumption  of  sovereignty  over  the 
fiittire  development  of  the  kingdom  founded  in  his 
bloody  and  over  the  world  as  the  theater  of  its  de- 
velopment;   his  expected   return  as  the  consum- 

ator  of  the  ages  and  the  judge  of  all — this  is  the 
ircle  of  ideas  in  which  all  accounts  move.     It  is 


the  portrait  not  of  a  merely  human  life,  though  it 
includes  the  delineation  of  a  complete  and  a  com- 
pletely huinan  life.  It  is  the  portrayal  of  a  human 
episode  in  the  divine  Ufe.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
merely  connected  with  supernatural  occurrences, 
nor  merely  colored  by  supernatural  features,  nor 
merely  set  in  a  sui>ernatural  atmonphere:  the  su- 
pernatural is  its  very  substance,  the  elimination  of 
which  would  be  the  evaporation  of  the  whole.  The 
JcMUs  of  the  New  Testament  is  not  fundamentally 
man,  however  divinely  giftetl:  he  is  God  taber- 
nacling for  a  while  among  men,  with  heaven  lying 
about  him  not  merely  in  liis  infancy,  but  through* 
out  all  the  days  of  hLs  flesh. 

III.  Attempts  to  Naturaliao  the  Portrait  of 
JeBtiB :  The  intense  supernal uralisra  of  this  por- 
traiture  is,  of  course,  an  ofTense  to  our  anti-super- 
naturalistic  age.  It  is  only  wlrnt  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, therefore,  that  throughout  the  last  century 
and  a  half  a  long  series  of  scholars,  imbued  with 
the  anti-supernatural istic  instinct  of  the  time,  have 
assumefl  tlwa  task  of  desupematuralizing  it.  Great 
difficulty  has  been  exyx'rienced,  however,  in  tlie 
attempt  to  construct  a  hi.storical  sieve  which  will 
strain  out  miraclei^  and  yet  let  Jesus  through;  for 
Jesus  is  himself  the  greatest  miracle  of  them  all, 
Accorrlingly  in  the  end  of  the  day  there  is  a  grow- 
ing disposition,  as  if  in  despair  of  accomplishing 
this  feat,  boldly  to  constrtict  the  sieve  so  as  to 
strain  out  Jesus  too;  to  take  refuge  in  the  coun- 
sel of  desperation  which  afRmis  that  there  never 
was  such  a  person  as  Jesus,  that  Christianity  had 
no  founder,  and  that  not  merely  the  portrait  of 
Jesus,  but  Jesus  liimself,  is  a  pure  projection  of 
later  ideals  into  the  piist.  The  main  stream  of 
assault  still  addresses  itself,  however^  to  the  at-- 
tempt  to  eliminate  not  Jesus  himself,  but  the 
Jesus  of  the  evangelists,  and  to  substitute  for  him 
a  desupernaturaUzed  Jesus. 

The  instruments  which  have  been  relied  on  to 
ePFect  tills  result  may  be  called,  no  doubt  with  some 
but  not  misleading  inexactitude^  literarj'  and  his- 
torical criticism.  The  attempt  has 
1,  I*lterary  I'^^t^n  made  to  track  out  the  process  by 
and  Mia*  which  the  present  witnessing  docu- 
torical  ments  have  come  into  existence,  to 
Criticism,  show  them  gathering  accretions  in 
tins  process,  and  to  sift  out  the 
sources  from  which  they  are  drawn;  and  then 
to  make  appeal  to  these  sources  as  the  only 
real  witnesses.  And  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  go  behind  the  whole  written  record, 
operating  oil  her  immediately  upon  the  docu- 
ments as  they  now  exist,  or  ultimately  upon 
the  sources  which  Uterary  criticism  has  sifted  out 
from  them,  with  a  view  to  reacliing  a  more  primi- 
tive and  presumably  truer  conception  of  Jesus  tlian 
that  which  has  obtained  reconl  in  the  writings  of 
his  followers.  The  occasion  for  resort  to  this  latter 
methofj  of  research  is  the  failure  of  the  former  to 
sc*eure  the  results  aimed  at»  For,  when,  at  the 
dictation  of  anti-BUpernaturalistic  presuppositions, 
John  Ls  set  aside  in  favor  of  the  Synoptics,  and 
then  the  Synoptics  are  set  aside  in  favor  of  Mark, 
conceived  as  the  representative  of  '*  the  narrative 
source  "  (by  the  side  of  which  mtist  be  placed — 
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though  this  is  not  always  remembered — the  second 
source  of  "Sayings  of  Jesus/'  which  underlies  so 
much  of  Matthew  and  Luke;  and  also — though 
this  is  even  more  commonly  forgotten — ^whatever 
other  sources  either  Matthew  or  Luke  has  drawn 
upon  for  material),  it  still  appears  that  no  progress 
whatever  has  been  made  in  eliminating  the  divine 
Jesus  and  his  supernatural  accompaniment  of 
mighty  works — although,  chronologically  speaking, 
the  very  beginning  of  Christianity  has  been 
reached.  It  is  necessary,  accordingly,  if  there  is 
not  to  be  acknowledged  a  divine  Christ  with  a 
supernatural  history,  to  get  behind  the  whole  lit- 
erary tradition.  Working  on  Mark,  therefore, 
taken  as  the  original  Gospel,  an  attempt  must  be 
made  to  distinguish  between  the  traditional  ele- 
ment which  he  incorporates  into  his  narrative 
and  the  dogmatic  element  which  he  (as  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  Christian  community)  con- 
tributes to  it.  Or,  working  on  the  "  Sayings," 
discrimination  must  first  be  made  between  the 
narrative  element  (assumed  to  be  colored  by  the 
thought  of  the  Christian  conmiunity)  and  the 
reportorial  element  (which  may  repeat  real  sayings 
of  Jesus);  and  then,  within  the  reportorial  element, 
all  that  is  too  lofty  for  the  naturalistic  Jesus  must 
be  trimmed  down  until  it  fits  in  with  his  simply  hu- 
man character.  Or,  working  on  the  Gospelsas  they 
stand,  inquisition  must  be  made  for 
2.  Kethodfl  statements  of  fact  concerning  Jesus  or 
of  His-  for  sayings  of  his,  which,  taken  out  of 
torioal  the  context  in  which  the  evangelists 
OritiolBm.  have  placed  them  and  cleansed  from 
the  coloring  given  by  them,  may  be 
made  to  seem  inconsistent  with  **  the  worship  of 
Jesus  "  which  characterizes  these  docimients;  and 
on  the  narrower  basis  thus  secured  there  is 
built  up  a  new  portrait  of  Jesus,  contradictory 
to  that  which  the  evangelists  have  drawn. 

The  precariousness  of  these  proceedings,  or 
rather,  frankly,  their  violence,  is  glaringly  evident. 
In  the  processes  of  such  criticism  it  is  pure  subjec- 
tivity which  niles,  and  the  investigator  gets  out  as 
results  only  what  he  puts  in  as  premises.  And  even 
when  the  desired  result  has  thus  been  wrested  from 
the  unwilling  documents,  he  discovers  that  he  has 
only  brought  himself  into  the  most  extreme  his- 
torical embarrassment.  By  thus  desupematural- 
izing  Jesus  he  leaves  primitive  Christianity  and 
its  supernatural  Jesus  wholly  without  historical 
basis  or  justification.  The  naturalizing  historian 
has  therefore  at  once  to  address  himself  to  supply- 
ing some  account  of  the  immediate  universal  as- 
cription  to  Jesus  by  his  followers  of 
'  °^'  qualities  which  he  did  not  possess  and 

ment  '  ^^  which  he  laid  no  claim;  and  that 
with  such  force  and  persistence  of  con- 
viction as  totally  to  supersede  from  the  very  begin- 
ning with  their  perverted  version  of  the  facts  the 
actual  reality  of  things.  It  admits  of  no  doubt, 
and  it  is  not  doubted,  that  supernaturalistic  Chris- 
tianity is  the  only  historical  Christianity.  It  is 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  very  first  followers  of 
Jesus  ascribed  to  him  a  supernatural  character. 
It  is  even  allowed  that  it  is  precisely  by  virtue  of 
its  supernaturalistic  elements  that  Christianity  has 


made  its  way  in  the  world.  It  is  freely  admitted 
that  it  was  by  the  force  of  its  enthusiastic  proc- 
lamation of  the  divine  Christ,  who  could  not  be 
holden  of  death  but  burst  the  bonds  of  the  grave, 
that  Christianity  conquered  the  world  to  itself. 
What  accoimt  shall  be  given  of  all  this  7  There  is 
presented  a  problem  here,  which  is  insoluble  on  the 
naturalistic  hypothesis.  The  old  mythical  theory 
fails  because  it  requires  time,  and  no  time  is  at  its 
disposal;  the  primitive  Christian  community  be- 
lieved in  the  divine  Christ.  The  new  "  history-of- 
religions  "  theory  fails  because  it  can  not  discover 
the  elements  of  that  **  Christianity  before  Christ  " 
which  it  must  posit,  either  remotely  in  the  Baby- 
lonian inheritance  of  the  East,  or  close  by  in  the 
prevalent  Messianic  conceptions  of  contemporary 
Judaism.  Nothing  is  available  but  the  postulation 
of  pure  fanaticism  in  Jesus'  first  followers,  which 
finds  it  convenient  not  to  proceed  beyond  the  gen- 
eral suggestion  that  there  is  no  telling  what  fanati- 
cism may  not  invent.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the 
supernatural  Jesus  is  needed  to  account  for  the 
supernaturalistic  Christianity  which  is  grounded 
in  him.  Or — if  this  supernaturalistic  Christianity 
does  not  need  a  supernatural  Jesus  to  account  for 
it,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  any  Jesus  at  all  need  be 
postulated.  Naturalistic  criticism  thus  overreaches 
itself  and  is  caught  up  suddenly  by  the  discovery 
that  in  abolishing  the  supernatural  Jesus  it  has 
abolished  Jesus  altogether,  since  this  supernatural 
Jesus  is  the  only  Jesus  which  enters  as  a  factor 
into  the  historical  development.  It  is  the  desuper- 
naturalized  Jesus  which  is  the  mythical  Jesus,  who 
never  had  any  existence,  the  postulation  of  the 
existence  of  whom  explains  nothing  and  leaves  the 
whole  historical  development  hanging  in  the  air. 

It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  lines  of  develop- 
ment of  the  naturalistic  reconstruction  of  the  Jesus 
of  the  evangelists  through  the  century  and  a  half 
of  its  evolution.  The  normal  task  which  the  student 
of  the  life  of  Jesus  sets  himself  is  to  penetrate 
into  the  spirit  of  the  transmission  so   far  as  that 

transmission    approves    itself  to  him 

torioal  *'  **  trustworthy,  to  realize  with  exact- 

Develop-   ^^^  *^^  vividness  the  portrait  of  Jesus 

ment.       conveyed  by  it,  and  to  reproduce  that 

portrait  in  an  accurate  and  vital  por- 
trayal. The  naturalistic  reconstructors,  on  the 
other  hand,  engage  themselves  in  an  effort  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  Jesus  of  the  transmission  another 
Jesus  of  their  own,  a  Jesus  who  will  seem  "  nat- 
ural "  to  them,  and  will  work  in  "  naturaUy  "  with 
their  naturalistic  world-view.  In  the  first  instance 
it  was  the  miracles  of  Jesus  which  they  set  them- 
selves to  eliminate,  and  this  motive  ruled  their 
criticism  from  Reimarus  (1694-1768),  or  rather, 
from  the  publication  of  the  Wolfenbuettel  Frag- 
ments (q.v.),  to  Strauss  (183S-36).  The  domi- 
nant method  employed — which  found  its  culmina- 
ting example  in  H.  E.  G.  Paulus  (1828) — was  to 
treat  the  narrative  as  in  all  essentials  historical, 
but  to  seek  in  each  miraculous  story  a  natural  fact 
underlying  it.  This  whole  point  of  view  was  tran- 
scended by  the  advent  of  the  mythical  view  in 
Strauss,  who  laughed  it  out  of  court.  Since  then 
miracles  have  been  treated  ever  more  and   more 
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\jcanMenl\y  as  negligible  quantities,  and  the  whole 
th  of  criticism  haa  been  increasingly  ex- 
ded  on  the  reduction  of  the  supernatural  figure 
Jesus  to  "  nAtural  "  proportions.  The  instru- 
Dt  relied  upon  to  produce  this  effect  has  been 
ohological  analysis;    the  method  being  to  re- 

'  work  the  narrative  in  the  interests  of  what  is  calJed 
a  *'  comprehensible "  Jeaus.  The  whole  mental 
bfe  of  Jesus  and  the  entire  course  of  his  conduct 
hAve  been  subjected  to  psychological  canons  derived 

^IrofQ  the  critics'  conception  of  a  purely  human  life, 
nothing  has  been  allowed  to  him  which  does 
approve  itself  as  "  natural  "  according  to  this 
ndard.  The  result  is,  of  course,  that  the  Jeaus 
of  the  evangelists  has  been  transformed  into  a 
nineteenth-century  **  liberal  "  theologian,  and  no 
conceptions  or  motives  or  actions  have  been  aUowed 
to  him  which  would  not  be  "  natural  "  in  such  a 
one. 

The  inevitable  reaction  which  seems  to  be  now 
asaerting  itself  takes  two  formM,  both  of  which, 
while  serving  themselves  heirs  to  the  negative  criti- 
eism  of  this  **  hberal  '*  school,  decisively  reject  its 
positive  construction  of  the  figure  of  Jesus.  A 
weaker  current  contents  itself  with  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  obvious  fact  that  such  a  Jesus  as  the 
•*  liberal  "  critidsm  yields  will  not  account  for 
the  Christianity  which  actually  came  into  being; 
and  on  this  ground  proclaims  the  "  liberal  "  criti- 
cism bankrupt  and  raises  the  question;  what  need 
there  is  for  assuming  any  Jesus  at  all  If  the  only 
Jesus  saivable  from  the  debris  of  legend  is  obvi- 
ously not  the  author  of  the  Christianity  which 
actually  came  into  being,  why  not  simply  recog- 
niJBe  that  Christianity  came  into  being  without  any 
author — was  just  the  crjrHtallization  of  conoeptiorus 
in  solution  at  the  time?  A  stronger  current,  scoff- 
ing at  the  projection  of  a  nineteenth- century 
**  liberal'*  back  into  the  first  century  and  calling 
him  **  Jesus/  insists  that  "  the  historical  Jesiis  " 
wsa  just  a  Jew  of  his  day,  a  peasant  of  Gahlee  with 
all  the  narrowness  of  a  peasant ^s  outlook  and  all 
the  deficiency  in  culture  which  belonged  to  a  Gali- 
lean countryman  of  the  period.  Above  all,  it  in- 
sista  that  the  real  Jesus,  possessed  by  those  Mes^ 
ssanjc  dreams  which  filletl  the  minds  of  the  Jewish 
peasantry  of  the  time,  was  afflicted  with  the  grent 
delusion  that  he  was  himself  the  promised  Messiah. 
Under  the  obsession  of  this  portentous  fancy  he 
imaged  tlmt  God  would  intervene  with  hts  al- 
mighty arm  and  set  him  on  the  throne  of  a  conquer- 
ing  Israel;  and  w^hen  the  event  falsified  this  wild 
hope,  he  assuaged  his  bitter  disappointment  with 
the  wilder  promise  that  he  would  Tise  from  death 
itself  and  come  back  to  establish  his  kingdom. 
Thus  the  naturalistic  criticism  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  has  run  out  into  no  Jesus  at  all,  or  worse 
t  han  no  Jesus,  a  fanatic  or  even  a  paranoiac.  The 
*'  liberal ''  criticism  which  haa  bad  it  so  long  its 
own  way  is  called  sharply  to  its  defense  against  the 
fruit  of  its  own  loins.  In  the  process  of  this  de- 
fense it  wavers  before  the  assault  and  incorpor- 
ates more  or  leas  of  the  new  conception  of  Jesus — 
of  the  *'  consistently  escliato logical  '*  Jesus — into 
its  fabric.  Or  it  stands  in  its  tracks  and  weakly 
protesta  that  Jesus'  figure  must  be  conceived  as 


greatly  as  possible^  so  only  it  be  kept  strictly 
within  the  limits  of  a  mere  human  being.  Or 
it  develops  an  apologetical  argument  which,  given 
its  full  validity  and  effect,  would  undo  all  its  pain- 
fully worked-out  negative  results  and  lead  back 
to  the  Jesus  of  the  evangelists  as  the  true 
'*  historical  Jesus/' 

It  lias  been  remarked  above  that  tl^  portrait  of 
Jesus  drawn  in  the  sources  is  its  own  credential;  no 
man,  and  no  body  of  men,  can  ha%^e  invent^  this 
figure,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  and  dramatised 
_    -  it  consistently  through  such  a  varied 

I«au#*  *"^  difficult.  Ufe* history.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  Jeaus  of  the  naturalistic 
criticism  is  its  own  refutation.  One  wonders  whether 
the  **  liberal  **  critics  realize  the  weakness,  ineffect- 
iveness, inanition  of  the  Jesus  they  offer;  the  piti- 
ful inertness  they  at  tribute  to  him,  his  utter  passiv- 
ity under  the  impact  of  circumstance.  So  far  from 
being  conceivable  as  the  molder  of  the  ages,  this 
Je^us  is  w*holly  molded  by  his  ow*n  surroundings, 
the  sport  of  every  suggestion  from  without.  In 
their  preoccupation  with  critical  details,  it  is  pos* 
sible  tlmt  its  authors  are  scaroely  aw^are  of  the 
grossness  of  the  retluetion  of  the  figure  of  Jesus 
they  have  perpetriitefL  But  let  them  only  turn  to 
portray  their  new  Jesus  in  a  life-history,  and  the 
pitiableness  of  the  figure  they  liave  made  him  smites 
the  eye.  Wtmtever  else  may  be  said  of  it,  thin  must 
be  said — that  out  of  the  Jesus  into  which  the  nat- 
uralistic criticism  has  issued — in  its  be^t  or  in  its 
worst  estate — the  Christianity  which  has  conquered 
the  world  could  never  have  come. 

IV,  Tlia  lilfe  of  Jesuar     The  firmness,  cleamefls, 
and  even  fulness  with  which  the  figure  of  Jesus  is 
delineated  in  the  sources,  and  the  variety  of  activ- 
ities through  which  it  is  dramatisMxl,  do  not  insure 
that  the  data  given  should  suffice  for  drawing  up  a 
properly  so-called  "  life  of   Jeaus."     The  data   in 
the  sources  are  practically  confined  to 
1.  In  What  ^^^  brief  period  of  Jesus'  public  work, 
Sante  a    Only  a  single  incident  is  reconled  from 
**l4lfa"     his  earlier  life,  and  that  is  taken  from 
Iiapoa-     his  boyhood.     So  large   a  portion   of 
slble.       tij0  actual  narrative,  moreover,  is  oc- 
cupied with  his  death  that  it  might 
even  be  said — the  more  that  the  whole  narrative 
also  leads  up  to  the  death  as  the  life's  culmination 
— that  little  has  been  preserved    concerning  Jesus 
but  the  circumstances  which  accompanied  liis  birth 
and  the  circumstances  w*hich  letl    up    to    and    ac- 
companied  his  death.     The    incidents  which    the 
narrators  record,  again,    are  not  recorded  with   a 
biographical  intent,  and  are  not  selected   for  their 
biographical     significance,     or  ordered    so    as    to 
present   a  biographical  result:   in  the  case  of  each 
evangelist  they    serve  a   particular  purpose  which 
may  employ  biographical    details,   but  is    not  it- 
self a  biographical  end.     In  other  words  the  Gos- 
pels   are    not    formal    biographies    but    biograph- 
ical  arguments — a   circumstance    which   does   not 
affect  the  historicity  of  the  incidents  they  select  for 
record,  but  does  affect  the  selection  and  ordering 
of  these  incidents.     Mark  has  in  view  to  show  that 
this  great  religious  movement  In  which  he  himaelf 
had  a  part  had  its  beginnings  in  a  divine  interpo* 
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sition;  Matthew,  that  this  divine  interpoeition  was 
in  fulfiknent  of  the  promises  made  to  Israel;  Luke, 
that  it  had  as  its  end  the  redemption  of  the  world; 
John,  that  the  agent  in  it  was  none  other  than  the 
Son  of  God  himself.  In  the  enforcement  and  illus- 
tration of  their  several  themes  each  records  a  wealth 
of  biographical  details.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  these  details,  when  brought  together  and  ar- 
ranged in  their  chronological  sequence,  or  even  in 
their  genetic  order,  will  supply  an  adequate  biog- 
raphy. The  attempt  to  work  them  up  into  a 
biography  is  met,  moreover,  by  a  great  initial  dif- 
ficulty. Every  biographer  takes  his  position,  as  it 
were,  above  his  subject,  who  must  live  his  life  over 
again  in  his  biographer's  mind;  it  is  of  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  biographer's  work  thoroughly  to  un- 
derstand his  subject  and  to  depict  him  as  he  un- 
derstands him.  What,  then,  if  the  subject  of  the 
biography  be  above  the  comprehension  of  his  biog- 
rapher? Obviously,  in  that  case,  a  certain  reduc- 
tion can  scarcely  be  avoided.  This  in  an  instance 
like  the  present,  where  the  subject  is  a  superhuman 
being,  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  a  greater  or  lesser 
measure  of  rationalization,  "  naturalization,"  in- 
evitably takes  place.  A  true  biography  of  a  God- 
man,  a  biography  which  depicts  bis  life  from  with- 
in, untangling  the  complex  of  motives  which  moved 
him,  and  explaining  his  conduct  by  reference  to  the 
internal  spring  of  action,  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  an  impossibility  for  men.  Human  beings  can 
explain  only  on  the  basis  of  their  own  experiences 
and  mental  processes;  and  so  explaining  they  in- 
stinctively explain  away  what  transcends  their  ex- 
periences and  confounds  their  mental  processes. 
Seeking  to  portray  the  life  of  Jesus  as  natural,  they 
naturalize  it,  that  is,  reduce  it  to  correspondence 
with  their  own  nature.  Every  attempt  to  work 
out  a  life  of  Christ  must  therefore  face  not  only  the 
insufficiency  of  the  data,  but  the  perennial  danger 
of  falsifying  the  data  by  an  instinctive  naturaliza- 
tion of  them.  If,  however,  the  expectation  of 
attaining  a  "psychological"  biography  of  Jesus 
must  be  renounced,  and  even  a  complete  external 
life  can  not  be  pieced  together  from  the  fragmentary 
communications  of  the  sources,  a  clear  and  consist- 
ent view  of  the  course  of  the  public  ministry  of 
Jesus  can  still  be  derived  from  them.  The  consecu- 
tion of  the  events  can  be  set  forth,  their  causal  rela- 
tions established,  and  their  historical  development 
explicated.  To  do  this  is  certainly  in  a  modified 
sense  to  outline  "  the  life  of  Jesus,"  and  to  do  this 
proves  by  its  results  to  be  eminently  worth  while. 

A  series  of  synchronisms  with  secular  history  in- 
dicated by  Luke,  whose  historical  interest  seems 
more   alert  than    that    of    the   other 

7  ™i^^'  evangelists,  gives  the  needed  informa- 
workofthe^.       e        ^     -  u       n  ^•c    »  •     •* 

« xi -   „      tion  for  puicmg  such  a      life      m  its 

right  historical  relations.  The  chrono- 
logical framework  for  the  "  life "  itself  is  sup- 
plied by  the  succession  of  annual  feasts  which  are 
recorded  by  John  as  occurring  during  Jesus'  public 
ministry.  Into  this  framework  the  data  fur- 
nished by  the  other  Gospels — which  are  not  with- 
out corroborative  suggestions  of  order,  season  of 
occurrence,  and  relations — fit  readily;  and  when  so 
arranged  yield  so  self-consistent  and  rationally  de- 


veloping a  history  as  to  add  a  strong  oorroboration- 
of  its  trustwortMness.  Differences  of  opinion  re- 
specting the  details  of  arrangement  of  oourse  re- 
main possible;  and  these  differences  are  not  always 
small  and  not  always  without  historical  signifi- 
cance. But  they  do  not  affect  the  general  outline  or 
the  main  drift  of  the  history,  and  on  most  points, 
even  those  of  minor  importance,  a  tolerable  agree- 
ment exists.  Thus,  for  example,  it  is  all  but  uni- 
versally allowed  that  Jesus  was  bom  c.  5  or  6  b.c. 
(year  of  Rome  748  or  749),  and  it  is  an  erratic 
judgment  indeed  which  would  fix  on  any  other 
year  than  29  or  30  a.d.  for  his  crucifixion.  On  the 
date  of  his  baptism — which  determines  the  duration 
of  his  public  ministry — more  difference  is  possible; 
but  it  is  quite  generally  agreed  that  it  took  place  late 
in  26  A.D.  or  early  in  27.  It  is  only  by  excluding 
the  testimony  of  John  that  a  duration  of  less  than 
between  two  and  three  years  can  be  assigned  to 
the  public  ministry;  and  then  only  by  subjecting 
the  Synoptical  narrative  to  considerable  pressure. 
The  probabiUties  seem  strongly  in  favor  of  ex- 
tending it  to  three  years  and  some  months.  The 
decision  between  a  duration  of  two  years  and 
some  months  and  a  duration  of  three  years  and 
some  months  depends  on  the  determination  of 
the  two  questions  of  where  in  the  narrative  of 
John  the  imprisonment  of  John  the  Baptist  (Matt, 
iv.  12)  is  to  be  placed,  and  what  the  imnamed 
feast  is  which  is  mentioned  in  John  v.  1.  On 
the  former  of  these  questions  opinion  varies  only 
between  John  iv.  1-3  and  John*  v.  1.  On  the 
latter  a  great  variety  of  opinions  exists:  some 
think  of  Passover,  others  of  Purim  or  Pentecost, 
or  of  Trumpets  or  Tabernacles,  or  even  of  the 
day  of  Atonement.  On  the  whole,  the  evidence 
seems  decisively  preponderant  for  placing  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  Baptist  at  John  iv.  1-3,  and  for 
identifying  the  feast  of  John  v.  1  with  Passover. 
In  that  case,  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  covered 
about  three  years  and  a  third,  and  it  is  probably 
not  far  wrong  to  assign  to  it  the  period  lying  be- 
tween the  latter  part  of  26  a.d.  and  the  Passover 

of  30  A.D.* 

The  material  supplied  by  the  Gospel  narrative 

distributes  itself  naturally  under  the  heads  of  (1)  the 

preparation,  (2)  the  ministry,  and  (3)  the  consima- 

«   -«.  ^,^       mation.     For  the  first  twelve  or  thir- 
8.  Outline   .  #•    •»        •   i./.  ,i  • 

of  the  years  of  Jesus    hfe   nothing    is 

*'Life.  "  recorded  except  the  striking  circum- 
stances connected  with  his  birth,  and 
a  general  statement  of  his  remarkable  growth. 
Similarly  for  his  youth,  about  seventeen  years  and 
a  half,  there  is  recorded  only  the  single  incident,  at 
its  beginning,  of  his  conversation  with  the  doctors 
in  the  temple.  Anything  like  continuous  narrative 
begins  only  with  the  public  ministry,  in,  say,  De- 
cember, 26  A.D.  Thb  narrative  falls  naturally  into 
four  parts  which  may  perhaps  be  distinguished  as 

*  Ramsay,  Sanday,  and  Turner  prefer  29  a.d.  for  the  date 
of  the  crucifixion.  Turner's  dates  are:  birth,  7-6  b.c-; 
baptism,  26  a.d.;  ministry,  between  two  and  three  years; 
death,  29  a.d.  Sanday's  dates  are:  birth,  — ;  baptism, 
late  26  a.d.;  ministry,  two  and  a  half  shears;  death,  29  a.d. 
Ramsay's  dates  are:  birth,  autumn,  6  B.C.;  baptism,  early 
in  26  A.D.;   ministry,  three  years  and  some  months;   death, 

29  A.D. 
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(a)  the  beginning  of  the  GospeK  forty  days,  from 
DeQemberr  26  to  February,  27;  (b)  the  Jydean 
tnLnistry,  covering  about  ten  months^  from  Feb.,  27 
to  Dec.,  27;  (c)  the  Galilean  ministry,  co^^ering  about 
twenty-two  months,  from  Dec.,  27  to  Sept.,  29; 
(d)  the  last  journeys  to  Jerusalem,  covering  some 
six  months,  from  Sept.,  29  to  the  Passover  of  (Apr,) 
30.  Tbe  events  of  this  final  Passover  season,  the 
nAirative  of  which  becomes  so  detailed  and  precise 
that  the  oocurrences  from  day  to  day  are  noted, 
constitute,  along  with  their  sequences,  what  is  here 
called  **  the  consummation.*'  They  include  the 
ev€Dts  which  led  up  to  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  the 
crucifixion  itiself,  and  the  manifestations  which  he 
gave  of  himself  after  his  death  up  to  his  ascension. 
So  preponderating  was  tbe  interest  which  the  re- 
porters took  in  this  portion  of  the  "  life  of  Christ,*' 
that  is  to  say,  in  his  death  and  resurrection,  that 
about  a  third  of  their  whole  narrative  is  devoted 
to  it.  The  ministry  which  le-ads  up  to  it  is  al«o, 
however,  full  of  incident.  What  is  here  called  "the 
beginning  of  the  Gospel  "  gives,  no  doubt,  only 
the  accounts  of  Jesus'  baptism  and  temptation. 
Only  meager  information  is  given  also,  and  that  by 
John  alone,  of  the  occurrences  of  the  first  ten  montlis 
after  hb  public  appearance,  the  scene  of  which  lay 
mainly  in  Judea.  With  the  beginning  of  the  min- 
istry in  Galilee,  however,  with  which  alone  the 
Synoptic  GospeJs  concern  themselves,  incidents  be- 
come numerous,  Capernaum  now  becomes  Jeaus' 
honoe  for  almost  two  full  years;  and  no  less  than 
eight  periods  of  sojourn  there  with  intervening  cir- 
cuitdS  going  out  from  it  as  a  center  can  be  traced. 
When  the  object  of  this  ministry  had  been  accom- 
pliahed  Jesus  finally  withdraw.^  from  (lalilee  and 
addresses  himself  to  the  preparation  of  his  follow- 
er* for  the  death  he  had  come  into  the  world  to 
accomplish;  and  this  he  then  brings  about  in  the 
manner  which  best  subserves  his  purpose. 

Into  the  substance  of  Jesus'  ministry  it  is  not 
possible  to  ent-er  here.  Let  it  only  be  observed 
that  it  is  properly  called  a  ministry, 
V  'vAi^  ^^  liimself  testified  timt  he  came  not 
^^Tt^  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister, 
'^''■^'y-  ^jj^j  {jp  adclo<i  that  this  ministry  was 
ftiMUed  in  his  giving  his  life  as  a  ransom  for  many. 
In  other  words,  the  main  object  of  his  work  was  to 
biy  the  foundations  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  hid 
blood.  Subsidiary  to  this  was  his  purpose  to  make 
vitally  known  to  men  tlie  true  nature  of  the  king- 
dcm  of  God,  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  advent  in 
their  hearts,  and  above  all,  to  attach  them  by  faith 
to  his  person  as  the  founder  and  consummator  of 
the  kingdom.  His  ministry  involved,  therefore^  a 
constant  presentation  of  himself  to  the  people  as 
the  promised  One,  in  and  by  whom  the  kingdom 
of  God  was  to  be  estAblished,  a  steady  "  campaign 
of  instruction  "  as  to  the  nature  of  the  kingdom 
which  he  came  to  found,  and  a  watchful  con- 
trol of  the  forces  which  were  making  for  liis  de- 
struction, until,  his  work  of  preparation  being  ended, 
he  was  ready  to  complete  it  by  offering  himself 
up.  The  progress  of  his  ministry  b  governed  by 
the  interplay  of  these  motives.  It  has  been  broadly 
distributed  into  a  year  of  obscurity,  a  year  of 
popular  favor,  and  a  year  of  opposition;    and  if 


these  designations  are  understood  to  have  only  a 
relative  applicability,  they  may  be  accepted  as  gen- 
erally describing  from  the  outside  the  development 
of  the  ministry.  Beginning  first  in  Judea  Jesus 
spent  some  ten  months  in  attaching  to  himself  his 
first  disciples,  and  with  apparent  fruitlessness  pro- 
claiming the  kingdom  at  the  oenter  of  national  life. 
Then,  moving  north  to  GaUlee,  he  quickly  won  the 
ear  of  the  people  and  carried  them  to  the  height 
of  their  present  receptivity;  w^hereupon,  breaking 
from  them, he  devoted  himself  to  the  more  precise 
instruction  of  the  chosen  band  he  had  gathered 
about  him  to  be  the  nucleus  of  his  Church.  The 
Galilean  ministry  thus  divides  into  two  parts,  marked 
respectively  by  more  popular  and  more  intimate 
teaching.  The  line  of  division  falls  at  the  miracle 
of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand^  wiiich,  as  mark- 
ing a  crisis  in  the  ministry,  is  recorded  by  all  four 
evangelists,  and  is  the  only  miracle  which  has  re- 
ceived this  fourfold  record.  Prior  to  this  point, 
Jesus'  work  had  been  one  of  gathering  disciples; 
subsequently  to  it,  it  was  a  work  of  instructing  and 
sifting  the  disciples  whom  he  had  gathered.  The 
end  of  the  Galilean  ministry  is  marked  by  the  con- 
fession of  Peter  and  the  transfiguration,  and  after 
it  nothing  remained  but  the  preparation  of  the 
chosen  disciples  for  the  death,  which  was  to  close 
his  work;  and  the  consummation  of  his  mission  in 
his  death  and  rising  again. 

The  instruments  by  which  Jesus  carried  out  his 
ministry  were  two,  teaching  and  miracles.  In  both 
alike  he  manifested  his  deity.  Wher- 
ever he  went  the  supernatural  was 
present  in  word  and  deed.  His  teach- 
ing was  w^ith  authority.  In  its  in- 
sight and  foresight  it  was  as  super- 
natural as  the  miracles  themselves;  the  hearts  of 
men  and  the  future  lay  as  open  before  him  as  the 
forces  of  nature  lay  under  his  control;  all  that  the 
Father  knows  he  knew  also,  and  he  alone  was  the 
channel  of  the  revelation  of  it  to  men.  The  power  of 
his  **  But  I  say  unto  you  "  w^as  as  manifest  as  that 
of  his  compelling  "  Arise  and  walk."  The  theme 
of  \m  teaching  was  the  kingdom  of  God  and  him- 
self as  its  divine  founder  and  king.  It^«*  form  ran 
all  the  way  from  crisp  gnomic  sayings  and  brief 
comparisons  to  elaborate  parables  and  profound 
spiritual  discussions  in  w^hich  the  deep  things  of 
God  are  laid  bare  in  simple,  searching  words.  The 
purport  of  his  miracles  was  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  was  already  present  in  its  King.  Their  num- 
ber is  perhaps  usuaUy  greatly  imderestimated.  It 
is  true  that  orJy  about  thirty  or  forty  are  actually 
recorded.  But  these  are  recorded  only  as  speci- 
mens, and  as  such  they  represent  all  classes.  Mir- 
acles of  healing  form  the  preponderant  class;  but 
there  are  also  exorcisms,  nature-miracles,  raisings 
of  the  dead.  Besides  these  recorded  miracles,  how- 
ever, there  are  frequent  general  statements  of 
abounding  miraculous  manifestations.  For  a  time 
disease  and  death  must  have  been  almost  banished 
from  the  land.  Tbe  country  was  thoroughly 
aroused  and  filled  with  wonder.  In  the  midst  of 
this  universal  excitement — when  the  people  were 
ready  to  take  him  by  force  and  make  him  king — 
be  withdrew  himself  from  them,  and  throwing  his 
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circuits  far  afield,  beyond  the  bruit  and  uproar,  ad- 
dressed himself  to  preparing  his  chosen  companions 
for  his  great  sacrifice — first  leading  them  in  the  so- 
called  "  Later  Galilean  ministry  "  (from  the  feed- 
ing of  the  5,000  to  the  confession  at  Csesarea  Phi- 
lippi)  to  a  better  apprehension  of  the  majesty  of 
his  person  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  the  character 
of  the  kingdom  he  came  to  found,  as  consisting  not 
in  meat  and  drink  but  in  righteousness;  and  then, 
in  the  so-called  "  Peraean  ministry  "  (from  the  con- 
fession at  Csesarea  Philippi  to  the  final  arrival  at 
Jerusalem)  specifically  preparing  them  for  his  death 
and  resurrection.  Thus  he  walked  straightforward 
in  the  path  he  had  chosen,  and  his  choice  of  which 
is  already  made  clear  in  the  account  of  his  tempta- 
tion, set  at  the  beginning  of  his  public  career;  and 
in  his  own  good  time  and  way — in  the  end  forcing 
the  hand  of  his  opponents  to  secure  that  he  should 
die  at  the  Passover — shed  his  blood  as  the  blood 
of  the  new  covenant  sacrifice  for  the  remission  of 
sins.  Having  power  thus  to  lay  down  his  life,  he 
had  power  also  to  take  it  again,  and  in  due  time  he 
rose  again  from  the  dead  and  ascended  to  the  right 
hand  of  the  majesty  on  high,  leaving  behind  him 
his  promise  to  come  again  in  his  glory,  to  perfect 
the  kingdom  he  had  inaugurated. 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  miraculous  life  should 
be  set  between  the  great  marvels  of  the  virgin- 
birth  and  the  resurrection  and  asoen- 
e.  The      sion.    These  can  appear  strange  only 

Virgin-  ^hen  the  intervening  life  is  looked 
Birth;  the  ^pQ^  ^s  that  of  a  merely  human  being, 
tSo"**"  endowed,  no  doubt,  not  only  with  un- 
usual qualities,  but  also  with  the  un- 
usual favor  of  God,  yet  after  all  nothing  more  than 
human  and  therefore  presumably  entering  the 
world  like  other  human  beings,  and  at  the  end 
paying  the  universal  debt  of  human  nature.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  evangelical  writers,  and  of 
the  entirety  of  primitive  Christianity,  which  looked 
upon  Jesus  not  as  a  merely  hiuman  being  but  as 
God  himself  come  into  the  world  on  a  mission  of 
mercy  that  involved  the  humiliation  of  a  human 
life  and  death,  it  w^ould  be  this  assumed  commu- 
nity with  common  humanity  in  mode  of  entrance 
into  and  exit  from  the  earthly  life  which  would  seem 
strange  and  incredible.  The  entrance  of  the  Lord 
of  Glory  into  the  world  could  not  but  be  super- 
natural; his  exit  from  the  world,  after  the  w^ork 
which  he  had  undertaken  had  been  performed, 
could  not  fail  to  bear  the  stamp  of  triumph.  There 
is  no  reason  for  doubting  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
narratives  at  these  points,  beyond  the  anti-super- 
naturalistic  instinct  which  strives  consciously  or 
unconsciously  to  naturalize  the  whole  evangelical 
narrative.  The  "  infancy  chapters  "  of  Luke  are 
demonstrably  from  Luke's  own  hand,  bear  evident 
traces  of  having  been  derived  from  trustworthy 
sources  of  information,  and  possess  all  the  author- 
ity which  attaches  to  the  communications  of  a  his- 
torian who  evinces  himself  sober,  careful,  and 
exact,  by  every  historical  test.  The  parallel  chap- 
ters of  Matthew,  while  obviously  independent  of 
those  of  Luke — recording  in  common  with  them 
not  a  single  incident  beyond  the  bare  fact  of  the 
virgin-birth — are  thoroughly  at  one  with  them  in 


the  main  fact,  and  in  the  incidents  they  record  fit 
with  remarkable  completeness  into  the  interstices  of 
Luke's  narrative.  Similarly,  the  narratives  of  the 
resurrection,  full  of  diversity  in  details  as  they  are, 
and  raising  repeated  puzzling  questions  of  order  and 
arrangement,  yet  not  only  beeu*  consentient  testi- 
mony to  all  the  main  facts,  but  fit  into  one  an- 
other so  as  to  create  a  consistent  narrative — ^which 
has  moreover  the  support  of  the  contemporary 
testimony  of  Paul.  The  persistent  attempts  to 
explain  away  the  facts  so  witnessed  or  to  substi- 
tute for  the  account  which  the  New  Testament 
writers  give  of  them  some  more  plausible  explana- 
tion, as  the  natuoalistic  mind  estimates  plausibility, 
are  all  wrecked  on  the  directness,  precision,  and 
copiousness  of  the  testimony;  and  on  the  great 
effects  which  have  flowed  from  this  fact  in  the  rev- 
olution wrought  in  the  minds  and  lives  of  the  apos- 
tles themselves,  and  in  the  revolution  wrought 
through  their  preaching  of  the  resurrection  in  the 
life  and  history  of  the  world.  The  entire  history 
of  the  world  for  2,000  years  is  the  warranty  of  the 
reality  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  by  which  the 
forces  were  let  loose  which  have  created  it.  "  Unique 
spiritual  effects,"  it  has  been  remarked,  with  great 
reasonableness,  **  require  a  unique  spiritual  cause; 
and  we  shall  never  understand  the  full  significance 
of  the  cause,  if  we  begin  by  denying  or  minimizing 
its  uniqueness.'' 

For  details  see  the  separate  articles  on  the  several 
distinct  topics,  e.g.,  Christoloot;  Gobpelb;  Mir- 
acles; Parables;  Resurrection;  Virgin-birth. 
Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 

B.  I.  Limitation  of  the  Field:  The  means  of  wri- 
ting a  satisfactory  life  of  Christ  have  never  existed. 
From  the  outset  what  the  Church  attempted  was 
no  more  than  the  story  of  Jesus  covering  a  twelve- 
month. Even  in  this  its  object  was  not  historical 
but  apologetic.  There  exists  a  bare  mention  by  a 
few  secular  writers  of  110-120  a.d.  of  the  origin  of 
the  obnoxious  "  Christians."  Pliny,  the  earliest 
(112  A.D.),  merely  describes  the  sect.  Tacitus,  aii 
accurate  historian,  c.  115  a.d.,  dates  its  rise  from 
the  execution  of  "  Christus  "  by  Pilate,  procurator 
of  Judea  under  Tiberius.  Secular  writers  have  no 
more  to  tell.  They  would  have  been  compelled  to 
refer  inquirers  to  the  tradition  preserved  by  the 
sect  itself.  Now  even  the  latest  of  our  four  Gos- 
p)els  can  be  traced  in  some  form  by  its  use  in  or- 
thodox, heretical,  and  even  anti-Christian  writers, 
to  about  the  same  period;  so  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  historical  investigator  resolves  itself 
into  a  valuation  and  comparison  of  the  writings 
preserved  by  the  Church  itself,  in  the  interest  of  its 
own  defense  and  edification. 

U.  The  Sources:  The  story  of  Jesus  included 
what  was  needful  for  the  uses  of  the  Church.  For- 
tunately the  severest  tests  known  to  the  science  of 
literary  and  historical  criticism  leave  the  Church 
in  possession  of  two  groups  of  writings  which  cir- 
culated in  Christian  conventicles  50-100  a.d.  These 
are  (1)  apostolic  letters,  homilies  and  "  prophe- 
cies," writings  directly  addressed  to  the  edification 
of  particular  churches;  and  (2)  etiological  nar- 
ratives, purporting  to  give  account  of  Christian 
origins. 
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Of  these  sources  the  fortner  contain  from  the 
nature  of  the  ca^  but  slight  and  inci dental  allusion 
to  the  tradition;  but  for  the  very  rea- 
son that  no  effort  is  made  to  prove  a 
case,  the  reiwiers  being  merely  re- 
minded of  generally  accsepted  facts, 
this  testimony,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  of  far  greater 
value  than  apologetic  narrative.  Moreover,  the 
nucleus  of  this  group  consists  of  extensive  "  epis- 
tles "  by  a  known  author  addressed  at  a  fixed  diite 
to  definite  localities  critically  authenticiited,  and 
from  twenty  to  fifty  years  earlier  in  date  than  the 
anonymous  narratives.  It  is  needless,  in  view  of 
this»  to  explain  why  the  histoncal  critic  takes  his 
stand  primarily  at  the  situation  of  belief  and  prac- 
tise indirectly  revealed  by  the  grejit  Pauline  Epis- 
tles, employing  them  as  a  standard.  The  minor 
eJeoients  of  this  group,  deputed  letters  of  Paul, 
later  and  doubtful  writings  attributed  to  Peter, 
John,  James  and  Jude  add  litUe  in  any  event  to  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity  as  it  existed  in  Corinth 
C-  55  A.D.  derivable  from  the  two  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians  alone. 

The  narrative  writings  (2)  are  four  in  number,  all 
anonymous,  none  eaiher  than  65  a.d.,  the  latest ,  at- 
tributed in  veiled  language,  in  a  subsequently  at- 
tached  appendix,  to  the  Apostle  John 
.  Q^gp^^  not  earher  than  98  x.i>.  They  show  a 
large  degree  of  mutual  dependence, 
but  certainly  have  no  mere  partial  presentation  in 
mind.  Each  aims  to  furnish  to  ita  respecti^^e  re- 
gion '•  the  Gospel  "  as  locally  understood  inclusive 
of  all  essential  featurt^n.  Not  in  the  case  of  Mark, 
admittedly  representing  the  tradition  jvs  it  circu- 
lated at  Rome,  nor  even  in  the  case  of  John,  repre^ 
senting  that  of  proconsular  vVsia,  can  it  be  suppasetl 
that  the  writer  intended  merely  to  supplement  cer- 
tain standard  authorities  already  current.  Just  as 
Mark  represents  *'  the  Gospel  "  as  understood  in 
Rome,  one  of  the  two  chief  Pauline  centers,  and 
John  that  of  Ephesus,  the  other,  so  the  double 
work  attributed  to  Luke,  whom  tradition  declared 
of  Antiocliian  parentage,  represents  *'  the  Gotipel  " 
,uke  i.  4)  as  understood  in  "  8yria  and  Cilicia  " 
jAct«  XV.  23;  GaL  i.  21);  while  southern  Syria, 
whose  historic  peJations  are  with  Egypt,  seems  to 
be  represented  by  the  Gospel  attributed  to  Mat^ 
thew.  Critical  examination  shows  these  four  Gos- 
|j>eb  to  be  largely  interdependent  bo  that  practically 
the  whole  of  Mark  has  been  transcribed  to  form 
the  narrative  outUne  of  both  Matthew  and  Luke 
while  John  shows  dependence  on  all  three.  Yet 
in  each  there  persists  a  significant  local  type.  Both 
Syrian  gospels,  besides  the  conspicuous  Mark  ele- 
ment, make  large  use  of  a  factor  absent  from  gos- 
pels of  the  Pauline  or  Greco- Roman  field,  that  of 
the  connnandments  of  Jesus.  This  factor  (Q)  de- 
termines the  very  nature  of  Matthew,  whose  whole 
mission  is  to  teach  men  **  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  conrnoanded  you  "  (Matt,  xxviii,  20). 
Luke's  drafts  from  this  same  *'  teaching  "  source 
are  only  second  in  extent  to  his  extracts  from  Mark, 
and  are  transcribed  with  much  greater  exactness. 
He  adds,  however,  quite  a  body  of  narrative  not 
used  by  Matthew,  including  his  whole  second 
•*  treatise,"  and  by  such  additions,  as  well  as  the 


treatment  of  material,  generally  approximates  more 
nearly  tlian  Matthew  to  Mark's  idea  of  **  the  Gos- 
pel '■  as  the  whole  drama  of  Jesus'  career  (Acts 
i.  1).  The  motive  of  the  Ephesian  Gospel  is  differ- 
ent. Wliile  in  form  largely  composed  of  dialogue, 
often  tending  to  monologue  (iii.  1-21),  it  does  not 
aim  to  transmit  *'  commandments  of  the  Lord." 
Its  discourses  are  controversial  expositions  of  the 
great  Pauline  doctrines  of  new  birth,  Ufe  in  the 
Spirit,  etc.  Nor  doea  the  author  aim  at  history. 
The  "  works  *'  he  relates  are  seven  symbolic  **  signs  " 
"  manifesting  the  glory  **  of  the  incarnate  Logos. 
The  explicit  aim  Ls  to  produce  faith  in  Jesus  as  the 
incarnate  Son  of  God,  and  thus  convey  that  mys- 
tical ''  life  "  which  Ls  the  essence  of  Pauline  religion 
(John  XX.  31;    cf.  GaL  Li.  20), 

The  great  Pauline  Epistles  recall  the  conditions  out 

of  which  the  Greek  Gospels  have  grown.    They  re- 

^    ^  produce  not  only  Paul's  own  conception 

Paullns  ^^  "  ^^"^  Gospel  "  including  an  outline 
&oBp«L  ^^  ^^  story,  but  certain  fundamental 
differences  between  Paul  and  the  older 
apostles,  which  in  some  degree  correspond  to  and 
explain  the  persistent  dilTen^nces  of  type  in  the 
Greco- Roman  and  the  Syrian  tradition.  Paul  wa? 
both  unable,  and  of  principle  unwilling,  to  com- 
pete with  those  who  claimtHl  to  report  acts  and  ut- 
terances of  the  Lord  from  their  own  observation. 
Even  Imd  he  known  a  flcsli  and  blofxi  Messiah, 
such  a  Messiah,  were  it  even  the  earthly  Jesus 
himself,  he  would  know  no  more  (II  Cor.  v,  16), 
because  since  his  experience  in  conversion,  re- 
demption lirnl  lost  all  interest  save  as  a  spiritual 
experience  beginning  in  the  individual  soul.  His 
owTi  hopeless  struggle  for  the  righteousness  of  the 
law,  on  which  participation  in  the  Messianic  age,  the 
rabbinic  "  world  to  come,"  was  in  bis  view  condi- 
tioned, had  issued  in  a  moral  death,  from  w^hich  he 
liad  been  raised  by  vision  of  the  risen  Lord  of 
Stephen  and  of  many  another  Christian  martyr. 
Dawning  faith  in  the  crucified  Messiah  of  the  pub- 
licans and  sinners,  outcasts  from  synagogue  ortho- 
doxy, had  brought  to  him  not  merely  hope  of  a 
forgiveness  without  the  works  of  the  law,  but  an 
experience  similar  to  that  he  witnessed  in  them, 
though  of  loftier  moral  type,  an  influx  of  life  and 
power  from  '*  the  spirit."  The  starting-point  of 
everything  was  to  Paul  the  risen,  glorified  Christ, 
giver  of  the  Spirit,  He  had  been  revealed  as  the 
Son  of  God  with  power  by  the  resurrection  (Rom. 
i.  4).  This  inward  experience  made  Paul  an  apos- 
tle (GaL  i,  16)  and  gave  him  his  message.  Confer- 
ence wth  those  who  were  apostles  before  him  was 
not  needful  to  prepare  him  to  preach  it  (GaL  i*  16- 
17).  And  yet  without  the  safe  anchor  of  cotineo- 
tion  with  the  hL-rtoric  Jesus,  this  doctrine  of  a  spiri- 
tual Christ  was  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  vagaries. 
From  what  it  actually  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
doeetic  Gnostics  (see  Doceti5m),  and  of  ultra  Paul- 
inists  like  Marcion  (q.v.),  it  seems  that  it  would 
soon  be  assimilated  in  the  hands  of  Greek  converts 
to  the  myths  of  the  redeemer-gods  (theot  sdtires)^ 
who,  incarnate  in  the  form  of  demigods,  or  as  in- 
visible eons,  '*  powders,"  or  "  emanations,"  were 
held  to  participate  in  the  life  of  men.  The  whole 
ethical  content  of  Paul's  religion  of  the  Spirit  was 
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dependent  on  the  identification  of  this  Spirit,  whose 
manifestations  formed  the  basis  of  all  church  life 
with  "  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus."  Rigidly 
his  converts  must  be  disciplined  in  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  spectacular  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  "  mir- 
acles/' "  tongues,"  "  prophecies,"  to  the  "  abi- 
ding," the  moral  (I  Cor.  xiii.). 

It  is  no  surprise,  therefore,  to  find  Paul,  three 
years  after  his  conversion,  going  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  "  become  acquainted  with  Peter, "  literally 
"  to  hear  his  story  "  (Gal.  i.  18).  From  that  Pe- 
trine  story  must  have  come  many  an 
-,  ,  7**  allusion  in  Paul's  letters  to  Jesus* 
\md  ^chings  (I  Thess.  iv.  15;  I  Cor.  vii. 
Character.  1^»  ^-  ^^)*  *^®  purity  of  his  life  (II  Cor. 
*  V.  21),  the  tragedy  of  his  betrayal  and 
death  (I  Cor.  xi.  23),  the  manifestations  of  his  res- 
urrection glory  (I  Cor.  xv.  3-7).  From  it  came  cer- 
tainly the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  (I  Cor.  xi. 
23-25;  see  below,  II.,  §  8),  but  not  that  of  baptism 
(I  Cor.  i.  17).  Moreover,  if  it  related,  as  may  surely 
be  assiuned,  marvels  of  healing  and  exorcism  out- 
shining those  of  the  "  strolling  Jews,  exorcists  " 
and  even  the  "  gifts  of  healing  "  and  "  miracles  " 
boasted  in  the  Church  (I  Cor.  xii.  28-29),  it  is 
somewhat  significant  that  Paul  ignores  this  whole 
element,  large  as  it  looms  on  the  pages  of  Mark. 
Ultimately  in  the  latest  of  the  undisputed  epistles 
Paul  states  the  essence  of  his  Gospel  in  a  "  nut- 
shell "  (PhU.  ii.  4-11;  cf.  Mark.  x.  42-45).  Such 
is  Paul's  messianism,  the  starting-point  of  which 
is  the  glorified  one  of  his  \ision,  but  in  its  backward 
look  almost  overleaps  the  earthly  career  as  a  mere 
episode,  a  period  of  ''  humiliation,"  in  the  great 
economy  of  God,  with  whom  this  second  Adam 
had  enjoyed  the  riches  of  heaven  (II  Cor.  viii.  9) 
before  the  first  Adam  walked  in  Paradise.  Essen- 
tially and  fundamentally  Paul's  Gospel  is  an  in- 
carnation doctrine,  closely  allied  in  its  sacraments, 
its  aspiration  to  life  by  mystic  union  with  Christ 
and  God  in  the  Spirit,  and  even  in  its  terminology, 
with  Greek  and  Oriental  mystery  religion.  Its 
soteriology  recalls  the  avatar  doctrine  of  the  re- 
deemer-gods (see  Hinduism).  That  which  gives 
it  power  to  assimilate  rather  than  be  assimilated 
in  the  maelstrom  of  intermingling  religious  ideals, 
is  its  ethical  root  in  the  life  and  teaching  of  the 
historic  Jesus. 

It  can  not  be  too  emphatically  insisted  that  the 
gospel  of  Peter  was  essentially,  in  its  starting-point, 
and  in  religious  value,  identical  with  that  of  Paul 
(I  Cor.  XV.  11;  Gal.  ii.  2,6-8, 15-16).  It  also  did  not 
start  from  the  story  of  the  ministry, 
but  from  the  resurrection  (Acts  iv. 
33).  It  rested  upon  an  experience  of 
Peter  only  less  profoundly  ethical  than 
Paul,  a  rescue  by  the  felt  presence  of  the  risen 
(/hrist  from  the  abyss  of  moral  agony.  The  four 
canonical  Gospels  have  uniformly  canceled  the 
story  of  this  fundamental  event  in  the  history  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  favor  of  more  concrete, 
more  tangible  and  marvelous  tales  of  the  empty 
tomb  and  reappearances  of  Jesus  in  palpable  form. 
Not  a  trace  of  this  appears  in  Paul.  His  account 
of  the  tradition  of  the  resurrection  appearances  is 
unassailable,  and  certainly  complete.     It  puts  his 
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own  experience  in  line  with  Peter's,  and  coinddef 
with  the  reomants  and  allusions  in  the  Gospel  nar- 
rative of  how  first  of  all  "  the  Lord  appeared  tc 
Simon  "  (Luke  xxiv.  34).  Many  traces  of  this  in- 
itial vision  of  Peter  exist  in  the  canonical  stor^ 
itself  (Mark  xiv.  28,  xvi.  1,  cf.  ix.  2-10),  in  addi- 
tions to  it  (John  xxi.  1-13),  in  extra-canonical  frag- 
ments (Gospel  of  Peter,  end),  and  above  all  in  the 
recorded  prayer  of  Jesus  for  the  **  turning  again  " 
of  Simon  (Luke  xxii.  32).  These  amply  corrobo- 
rate the  statement  of  Paul  that  the  first  "  appear- 
ance "  was  "  to  Simon,"  and  establish  the  essential 
justice  of  the  tradition  which  explains  the  name 
of  "  Cephas  "  or  "  Peter  "  ("  Rock  ")  as  given  be- 
cause the  Church  owed  its  foundation  to  the  new- 
bom  faith  of  this  disciple.  Because  Peter  in  Gali- 
lee rallied  his  ''  brethren  "  with  the  assurance  of 
his  experience  of  a  manifestation  of  Jesus  in  glory, 
Christianity  became  a  religion.  What  was — ^what 
is  the  experience  of  the  presence  of  the  risen  Christ? 
This  is  not  a  problem  of  history  but  of  religious 
psychology.  With  Peter's  experience,  soon  re- 
p>eated  in  that  of  his  "  brethren,"  of  500  at  once, 
of  Pentecost,  of  James,  of  Paul  (I  Cor.  xv.  3-8) 
"  the  Gospel "  began  its  career.  It  was  essen- 
tially the  story  of  the  resiurection  as  a  message  of 
redemption  (II  Cor.  v.  19-21).  The  psychological 
phenomenon,  vital  as  it  is  in  the  spiritual  history 
of  the  race,  falls  from  its  very  nature  outside  the 
limits  of  this  discussion;  yet  it  alone  accounts  for 
the  preservation  of  the  implied  story  of  Jesus'  pre- 
vious career. 

In  Peter's  case  as  in  Paul's  this  starting-point 
was  the  resurrection.  But  that  which  tradition 
reports  (Papias,  in  Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.,  in.,xxxix. 
15)  of  the  nature  of  Peter's  preaching  is  that  which 
could  be  anticipated  from  all  known  of  his  past. 
To  Peter  the  remembrance  of  Jesus'  earthly 
g  _  career  would  not  be,  as  to  Paul,  a 

Character  ^^^  episode  in  the  eternal  plan  of  re- 
'  demption,  an  avatar  of  God's  redeem- 
ing Spirit  suffering  humiliation  and  death.  It 
would  be  a  priceless  jewel  of  personal  recollections 
filled  with  foregleams  of  the  later  glorification. 
Peter's  Christology  would  be  fundamentally  not 
an  incarnation  doctrine,  but  just  as  it  is  actually 
found  in  the  Petrine  speeches  of  Acts  (ii.  32-36, 
iii.  18-23,  26)  an  apotheosis  doctrine.  An  early 
source  even  sketches  the  outline  of  Peter's  story. 
It  "  began  from  Galilee,  after  the  baptism  which 
John  preached;  how  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power;  who 
went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all  that  were 
oppressed  of  the  devil,  for  God  was  with  him." 
From  this  point  it  passes  immediately  to  the  story 
of  the  crucifixion  in  Jerusalem  and  the  witness  to 
the  resurrection  (Acts  x.  37-41).  The  correspond- 
ence of  this  outline  with  the  outline  of  that  Gospel 
(Mark)  which  tradition  declares  to  be  founded  on 
Peter's  narrative,  is  a  phenomenon  of  great  signifi- 
cance. Disregarding  the  portions  elaborated  in 
the  Pauline  interest,  which  show  connection  at 
many  points  with  Q  and  perhaps  also  with  the 
"  special  source  "  of  Luke,  and  taking  only  the  un- 
derlying narrative,  three  essential  data  appear  in 
Mark:   (1)  the  beginnings  in  Galilee  after  the  bajv 
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t^ism  of  John,  tnctuding  the  healings  which  center 
vn  Capernaum,  and  in  fact  at  the  very  door  of 
Peter's  house  (Mark  i.  15-39.  ii,  1-22,  iv.  35.  v. 
*3);  (2)  the  journey  to  Jerusalem^  interpreted  by 
Peter  as  a  Messianic  enterprise  (Mark  viii.  27  sqcj., 
xi.  15  aqq,);  (3)  the  night  of  betrayal  (cf,  I  Cor. 
id^  23),  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection  (Mark  xiv. 
16).     In  all  these  Peter's  figure  is  central, 

T"wo  tmnvoidable  inferenceti  from  what  Paul  has 
ibown  of  Peter's  Gospel  confirm  the  tradition  which 
Donnects  the  story  of  Jesus  with  him.  (1)  With- 
out the  imprpi^sion  of  an  extraordinary"  personality 
and  an  extraordinary  career,  the  ini- 
tial experience  of  Peter,  echoed  in 
that  of  his  brethren  and  of  Paul  (I  Cor. 
XV,  3-11),  the  tnoe  foundation  experience  of  the 
Churchy  could  never  have  occurred.  (2)  Having 
occurred,  all  Peter's  remembered  intercourse  with 
Jesus  would  be  shot  through  with  trauHfi^iring 
rayB  from  the  later  vision  of  his  heavenly  glory. 
The  process  is  artlessly  acknowledged  in  the  case 
of  the  so-called  triumphal  entry  in  John  xii.  16. 
What  proved  Jesus  to  have  been  the  Christ  whose 
coming  to  establish  his  kingdom  only  awaits  Israel's 
repentance  (Act«  iii.  19-26) — this  fonned  the  sub- 
stance of  Peter's  story. 

Turning  to  the  second  and  later  group  of  sources, 
the  fourfold  tradition,  the  four  canonical  Gospels 
in  their  fundamental  chtiracler  may  fairly  be  com- 
pared with  the  foMT  tendencies  so  distinctly  marked 
by  Paul  among  the  Corinthian  belie v- 

SlJ^^^f  ers  of  55  a,d.  The  Roman  Gospel 
•^Smoa.  (Mark)  recalls  those  "of  Paul/'  the 
Ephesian  (John)  those  "*  of  Apolla^," 
the  Antiochian  (Luke — Acts),  those  "of  Cephas," 
the  Palestinian  (Matthew)  those  **  of  Christ."  Mark 
and  John  are  both  Pauline  in  the  sense  of  making 
faith  in  the  person  of  Christ  essentia!  rather  than 
obedience  to  precept.  But  in  Mark  it  is  the  ex- 
ternal side  of  Paulinism  which  is  presented.  It  ap- 
pears with  the  same  crudity  in  its  doctrine  of  the 
Spirit,  and  bruaqueness  in  repudiation  of  Jewish 
acruples^  which  calls  forth  Paul's  rebuke  of  his  too 
incoQfiiderate  adherents  in  Corinth. 

The  Fourth  Gospel  systematically  idealizes  the 

tradition   both   of  "  sayings  "   and    '*  doings  "   for 

the  inculcation  of  a  Christology  now  openly  allied 

to  the  Logos  philosophy  of  Ephesiis 

_  1  f  ^^^  Alexandria.  Differences  exist 
Jolm  °  among  critics  aa  to  its  authorship,  but 
comparatively  none  as  to  its  specula- 
tive and  theological  character.  Its  slender  modicum 
of  underljn'ng  historic  tradition  can  be  empioye<l 
only  with  utmost  critical  caution  to  criticize  or 
supplement  the  Petrine  story  in  a  few  details,  so 
completely  has  it  been  volatilize<l  in  the  dnmi- 
Dant  interest  of  presenting  Christ ological  theory. 
Aiming  only  to  depict  the  drama  of  the  incarnate 
LpgO0,  this  Gospel  takes  inrieed  the  foremost  rank 
an  a  source  for  the  later  histor>^  of  Pauline  Chris- 
tologyj  but  is  almost  unusable  for  the  history  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

The  two  Gospels  assigned  respectively  to  Jerusa- 
letn  and  Antioch  have  much  in  common  after  the 
subtraction  of  Mark.  They  do  not,  with  Paul, 
Mark  and  John,  ignore  the  David ic  descent  of  Jesus 


(cf.  Rom.  i.  3-4  with  Mark  xii.  25-37;  John  vii.  40- 
43),  but  prefix  independently  to  the  Petrine  narra- 
tive two  genealogies,  foEowed  by  accounts  of  Jesus* 
in  M  t  miraciiloiL'?  birth  and  childhood.  The 
thewaxkd  Pf^^g'''®*®*  though  mutually  exclu- 
John.  ^^^^f  ^'^  really  ancient  attempts  to 
justify  the  tradition  alluded  to  by  Paul 
(Rom.  i.  3),  which  possibly  had  some  foundation 
in  the  cbims  of  Jesus'  family.  The  stories  of  the 
virgin-birth  are  etjually  inconsLstent  with  one  an- 
other, and  merely  seek  in  a  crude  way  to  adjust 
the  Jewish-Christian  doctrine  of  the  pedigrees 
{Jesus  the  Christ  as  son  of  David)  to  the  Greek  or 
Pauline  incarnation  doctrine.  These  also  have 
significance  for  the  lii«?tory  of  Christological  doc- 
trine, but  not  for  the  history  of  Jesus.  The  most 
important  new  element  contributed  by  Matthew 
and  Luke  is  the  source  which  they  share  in  com- 
mon. This  was  certainly  in  its  fundamental  char- 
acter more  closely  allied  in  aim  to  Matthew  than 
to  Luke,  its  principal  object  being  not  to  narrate  the 
career  of  Jesus,  but  to  embody  his  preeepta.  If  it 
be  supposed  that  those  of  Corinth  who  said  "  I  am 
of  Christ  "  meant  **  my  conduct  is  governed  by  the 
prec?epts  delivered  as  from  Mm/*  their  later  devel- 
opment may  be  traced  in  the  combination  effected 
in  Matthew,  as  all  critics  now  admit,  of  the  Gospel 
of  Mark  with  tliat  primitive  compilation  of  Jesus' 
teachings  made  by  the  Apostle  Matthew  in  the 
tongue  of  Palestine,  to  which  Papias  refers  in  145 
A.D.  as  the  **  Logia  or  Syntagma  of  the  Dominical 
Oracles.''  The  grtmter  leaning  of  Luke  to  narra- 
tive material,  his  less  intolerant  attitude  toward 
teachers  and  workers  of  '*  lawlessness,'^  and  the 
central  position  accorded  to  Peter  and  to  the  Pe- 
trine solution  of  the  great  Issue  at  Antioch  in  his 
second  treatise  (Acts  xv.j  cf.  Gal.  ii.),  justify  in 
classifying  the  Antiochian  Gospel  as  corresponding 
to  those  who  declared  *'  I  am  of  Ceplias." 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  roost  invaluable 
of  a  I!  sources  for  that  extraorrlinary  character  and 
career  which  through  its  influence  on  Peter  and 
Paul  has  given  rise  to  the  Christian  re- 
\ *t  ***  ligion,  is  the  underlying  non-Mark 
Ajamalc  ^'^^'^^^^  common  to  Matthew  and  Luke 
Sotiroe.  ^^^'  ^'ho^  relation  to  the  reported 
"'  Hebrew  "  compilation  (the  Logia) 
is  as  yet  unexplained.  Unlike  the  *'  wonder-lov- 
ing '■  Mark,  Q  is  not  dominated  by  the  effort  to 
prove  by  accounts  of  prodigies  siu-rounding  his 
career  that  Jesiis  was  the  Son  of  God  in  the  Pauline 
sense  (Mark  i.  1),  but  aims  primarily  to  report  his 
teaching.  Even  more,  while  it  alludes  to  Jesus' 
miracles,  as  Paul  alludes  to  those  of  his  time,  it 
presents  Jesus'  attitude  toward  them  as  one  of 
severe  rebuke  of  the  popular  craving  for  signs 
(Matt,  xii.  38  sqr|.;  Luke  xi.  29  sqq.)  as  well  as  of 
the  suggestion  that  he  might  ^^olate  by  his  human 
will  the  divine  order  of  the  world  (Matt.  iv.  3-7; 
Luke  iv.  3,  4,  9-12).  This  aim,  and  this  relative 
independence  of  Pauline  ChristoJogy  quaHfy  Q, 
fragmentary  as  it  is,  for  use  as  a  corrective  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Petrine  traditiont  much  as  the  Pauline 
epbtles  have  been  used  in  relation  to  the  fourfold 
narrative. 

The  foregoing  analysis  of  the  sources  in  their 
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nature  and  their  relation  to  one  another  and  to 
doctrinal  development  in  the  Church  or  its  equiva- 
lent, IB  indispensable  to  every  serious-minded  mod- 
em student  of  the  subject.  The  har- 
le.  Besnlts  monistic  method,  satisfying  to  an  age 

of  Source  which  made  the  equal  value  and  error- 

Analysie.  lessness  of  all  Biblical  writings  its 
point  of  departure,  confronted  a  rela- 
tively simple  task.  Whatever  each  evangelist  said 
must  be  added  to,  or  dove-tailed  into,  the  report  of 
every  other.  Discrepancies  could  be  ignored  or  ex- 
plained away.  Variant  forms  could  be  attached 
one  after  the  other,  as  subsequent  similar  occur- 
rences or  repetitions.  To-day  the  comparative 
method  is  displacing  the  harmonistic.  The  more 
vital  the  subject,  the  less  can  the  truth-loving  and 
reverent  mind  be  satisfied  to  exempt  it  from  the 
most  searching  analysis  possible  under  the  methods 
of  documentary  and  historical  research.  The  re- 
sults concern  not  mere  individual  anecdotes  or  say- 
ings, but  the  traditional  story  of  Jesus  as  a  whole. 
As  already  seen,  the  beginnings  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion do  not  deal  so  much  with  the  career  of  the 
carpenter  of  Nazareth,  as  with  the  glorified  Lord, 
whom  Paul  identified  with  the  redeeming  Spirit  of 
God  (II  Cor.  iii.  17),  in  whom  he  even  sees  that 
semi-personal  wisdom  which  the  '*  wisdom  "  writers 
had  presented  as  the  agency  of  God  in  creation 
(I  Cor.  viii.  6;  cf.  Pro  v.  viii.  22  sqq.;  Wisdom  of 
Sol.  vii.  21-30).  It  is  this  Hellenistic  incarnation 
doctrine  which  became  "  Christianity."  And  yet 
**  Christianity  "  was  saved  from  absorption  in  eclec- 
tic Gnosticism  only  by  virtue  of  the  persistence  of 
the  career  and  teaching  of  the  historic  Jesus,  the 
contribution  of  the  Syrian  type  of  Gospel  tradition, 
whose  respective  elements  **  Petrine  "  and  "  Mat- 
thean  "  fall  now  to  be  analyzed. 

It  is  true  that  Paul  was  dependent  on  Peter; 
but  it  is  at  least  equally  true  that  Peter,  or  more 
exactly  those  secondary  sources  which  represent 
the  Petrine  tradition,  show  to  an  enormous  extent 
the  influence  of  Paul,  Only  the  ultimate  substra- 
tum of  narrative  in  the  Greek  Gospels  can  claim 
to  represent  the  Aramaic  story  of  the  Galilean  fish- 
erman. The  one  source  which  in  its  original  Ara- 
maic form  was  comparatively  unafifected  by  Paul- 
ine soteriology  was  the  Matthean  collection  of  the 
"  Sayings,"  which  survives  only  in  fragments  from 
a  Greek  version  utilized  by  Luke  in  connection  with 
an  otherwise  unknown  narrative  source,  and  by 
Matthew  to  complete  his  manual  of  "  command- 
ments." Even  the  Logia  must  have  started  with 
the  presupposition  of  Jesus'  superhuman  authority, 
and,  at  least  in  the  Greek  form,  applied  to  him 
the  apocalyptic  title  "  Son  of  Man  "  from  Dan. 
vii.  13. 

m.  OritioalOutllneof  the  story  of  Jesus:  The 
task  here  is  to  draw  from  these  materials  a 
consistent  outline  of  Jesus'  historical  career  and 
teaching,  determining  from  these  the  character  of 
the  man,  and  the  nature  of  the  movement  which  he 
set  on  foot  "  first  in  Galilee  and  afterward  in  Jeru- 
salem." 

The  story  of  Jesus  began  "  after  the  baptism 
which  John  preached."  (On  the  infancy  chapters  of 
Matthew  and  Luke  see  above,  I.,  §  10).   The  further 


back  the  sources  are  traced  the  more  apparent  Is  it 
that  the  movement  which  Jesus  inaugurated  was 
a  continuation  of  that  of  John,  from 
1.  A^^  which  the  Church  subsequently  bor- 
John  the  ^^^  ^^  "^  ^'  mitiation.  Great 
Baptist,  ^("css  is  laid  in  the  earliest  source  (Q) 
on  the  distinction  between  John's  as- 
cetic life,  emphasizing  his  stem  warnings  of  judg- 
ment and  wrath  to  come,  and  that  of  Jesus,  who 
came  into  the  populous  haunts  of  men  with  his 
winning  proclamation  of  forgiveness.  The  latest 
source  (John)  is  deeply  concerned  to  show  how 
void  of  all  significance  was  the  whole  Johannine 
movement,  except  as  premonitory  of  the  Gospel. 
And  yet  the  true  relation  is  evident  in  the  rever- 
ential regard  of  Jesus  for  John,  in  whose  movement 
he  saw  no  less  a  matter  than  the  great  repentance, 
to  be  effected  according  to  Scripture  "  before  the 
great  and  terrible  Day  of  Yahweh  "  (Q,  Matt.  xi. 
2-19,  xii.  41,  xxi.  32;  Luke  vii.  18-28,  31-35,  xi. 
32,  xvi.  14-16).  Equally  apparent  is  it  in  the 
fundamental  note  of  Petrine  story,  which  begins 
with  Jesus'  coming  into  Galilee  after  John's  arrest, 
with  an  invitation  to  the  fishermen  to  join  him  in 
gathering  men,  rescuing  the  strayed  sheep  of  the 
flock  of  Israel.  There  is  all  the  less  reason  to  doubt 
the  statement  that  Jesus  had  been  himself  bap- 
tized by  John,  inasmuch  as  later  evangelists  expe- 
rience great  difficulty  in  adjusting  this  fact  to  their 
doctrine  of  Messiah's  sinlessness  (Matt.  iii.  13-15; 
Gospel  of  Hebrews,  fragment  3).*  But  the  so-called 
Prologue  of  Mark  (i.  1-13),  wherein  this  scene  is 
depicted  on  the  basis  of  the  Jewish  legend  of  the 
anointing  of  Messiah  by  Elias,  with  employment 
of  the  voice  from  heaven  of  the  transfiguration 
apocalypse  (see  below  II.  7)  does  not  belong  to  the 
basic  Petrine  tradition,  which  begins  at  verse  14 
(cf.  Acts  X.  37). 

The  real  impulse  under  which  Jesus  took  up  the 
standard  of  the  martyred  prophet  and  carried  it 
away  from  the  wilderness  into  the  centers  of  half- 
heathen   Galilee,   is   clearly   apparent 
8.  The      fj.QjQ  j^  invitation  to  the  fishermen 
,   (with  Mark  i.  17   cf.  Jer.  xvi.   16,  and 


Motive 
for  Jesus' 


Ministry  Matt.  xiii.  47),  and  kindred  utterances 
from  Q  (Matt.  ix.  35-38,  x.  6,  xviii.  12- 
14;  Luke  x.  2,  xv.  3-7).  It  is  made  even  more  un- 
mistakable in  the  special  source  of  Luke,  in  which 
the  humanitarian  and  sociological  aspect  of  Jesus' 
work  is  strikingly  emphasized.  Synagogue  relig- 
ion under  the  domination  of  the  scribes  had  in  fact 
made  it  almost  impossible  for  the  '*  people  of  the 
land  "  to  expect  any  '*  share  in  the  world  to  come." 
The  spiritual  inheritance  of  Israel  as  a  whole  had 
been  monopolized  by  the  scribes  and  their  devout 
followers  the  Pharisees.  The  ideal  since  even  the 
times  before  the  monarchy  (Ex.  iv.  22;  Hos.  xi.  1) 
had  been  that  Israel  was  to  be  a  people  of  God's 
**  sons."  Now  none  were  allowed  to  be  so  reckoned 
who  did  not  "  do  the  will,"  as  revealed  in  the  sa- 
cred law  and  interpreted  by  the  scribes.  The  Jo- 
hannine movement  as  interpreted  by  Jesus  (Q,  Matt, 
xxi.  32  ==  Luke  vii.  29)  was  a  protest  against  this 

*  In  John  i.  32-34  the  baptism  and  voice  of  adoption  be- 
come a  mere  manifestation  to  John  and  Israel.  The  Logos 
19  of  course  already  conscious  of  his  nature  and  mission. 
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usurpation.  The  rite  of  baptism  itself,  foreign  as 
1 1  is  to  the  Mosaic  code^  and  spontaneous  in  its 
fijTiibolism,  justifies  this  view  of  the  movement  of 
John.  The  epithet  "  friend  of  publicaiis  and  sin- 
nen^,"  flung  at  Jesus  by  his  foes  the  synagogue  au- 
thoritiest  the  scene  of  his  early  ministry,  the  very 
ciaas  in  society  to  which  he  belonged,  make  it  ap- 
parent that  the  beginning  of  Jesus'  ininmtr^*  in 
Galilee  had  exactly  this  character  of  protest  m  the 
tiame  of  the  **  Httte  ones ''  whoee  poverty  alone  would 
have  naade  the  yoke  of  the  law,  ever  hejivier  as  the 
scribes  were  making  it,  a  yoke  which  in  Peter's  words 
(Acts  XV.  7)  '*  neither  we  nor  our  fathers  were  able 
to  bear,"  It  was  sociological,  and  ethico-rehgioui?. 
Jesus  did  more  than  merely  carri*  on  the  baptism 
of  John.  He  renev\e<l  John's  preaching  of  repent- 
ance tn  view  of  the  coming  kingdom,  but  instead  of 
awaiting  in  the  wilderness  those  whom  curiosity 
or  conscience  might  drive  to  him,  he 
carrie<^l  the  message  where  the  lost 
sheep  of  Israel  were  most  numerous. 
He  enlisted  the  aid  of  fishermen,  put> 
licanSf  wage^arners  like  himself  to  proclaim  it.  He 
went  from  Capernaum  to  the  towTis  of  Gennesaret, 
from  Gennesaret  to  the  villages  of  Galilee.  He 
preached  in  the  synagogues  and  in  the  streets.  BajJ- 
tisro  itself  was  for  tlie  time  being  left  behind,  since 
phyi^ical  conditions  marie  it  impracticable.  The 
message  also  was  infinitely  boldeft  and  at  the  same 
time  infinitely  more  ho[>eful  tlian  John's.  Fortu- 
nately much  of  it  is  preiserved  in  substantially  orig- 
inal form.  The  repentance  itself  of  the  sinful  was 
to  Jesus  a  proof  of  that  divine  forgiveness  for  the 
attainment  of  which  the  repentance  had  been  de- 
manded (Matt.  xxi.  28-32=- Luke  xv.  11-32,  vii. 
3d-50),  He  declared  in  the  name  of  the  gre^t 
ather,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  then^  was 
to  him,  forgiveness,  adoption,  life  in  the 
jdom,  for  those  who  '^  did  the  will  ";  fiot  in  the 
sense  of  scribe  and  Pharisee,  but  by  simple  imita- 
n  of  the  spirit  of  the  loving  God  of  nature  (Q, 
U.  V.  43-48  =  Luke  vi.  27-36).  He  welcomed 
ich  to  spiritual  brotherhood  with  himself  (Mark 
iii.  35  and  panillels).  Inward,  not  outward,  purity 
was  made  the  condition  of  "  seeing  God  *';  and  the 
essence  of  the  law  simple-hearted  devotion  to  God, 
and  God-like  goodness  to  one's  fellow  men,  "  even 
to  the  unthankful  and  the  evil."  This  was  much 
more  than  all  whole  burnt-oflTering  and  sacrifice. 
The  immerLW  effect  of  Jesus'  preaching  was  not  due 
alone  to  the  reawakening  in  the  Lind  of  the  voice 
of  prophetic  authority,  with  its  moral  imperative, 
-*  thus  saith  the  Lord  ";  but  to  certain  startling 
accompaniments,  which  at  their  first  appearance 
were  the  occasion  to  Jesus  of  one  of  his  vigils  of 
prayer  (Mark  i.  35-39),  but  were  idtimately  wel- 
c^aned  by  him  as  a  di\Tne  aid  and  se^I  upon  his 
proclamation  of  forgiveness.  His  stem  rebuke  of 
an  outcry  from  a  "  possessed  '*  person  in  the  syna- 
gogue in  Capernaum  resulted  in  an  involuntary 
exorcism.  The  "  demon  *'  went  out.  In  Peter's 
bcnise  immediately  after,  a  **  healing  "  took  place 
^mOtk  the  appeal  of  the  inmates  that  he  would  lay 
^^■lumda  upon  the  patient.  Straightway  Jesus  wms 
^^■^besieged  with  the  importunities  of  the  sick  in  body 
M        and  mind,  with  the  result  that  he  appears  divided 


between  the  desire  to  give  physical  help,  and  the 
vi\'id  appreciation  of  the  danger  involved  of  being 
forcibly  diverted  from  liis  higher  aims.  A  whole 
cycle  of  marvels  of  healing  and  exorcisms,  even  tho 
subduing  of  the  demons  of  wind  and  storm,  appears 
at  this  point  of  the  Petrine  tradition,  Q,  with 
more  sobriety,  presents  Jesus'  attitude  on  the  sub- 
ject in  contrast  with  the  malignant  interpretation 
of  the  scribes.  The  '*  mighty  works  "  are  the  evi- 
dence of  God^s  gracious  intervention  to  overthrow 
the  power  of  Satan,  ^5uch  evidence  would  have 
led  Tyre  and  Sidon,  8odom  and  Gomorrah,  to  re- 
pentance; but  to  that  hardened  generation  they 
were  simply  an  occasion  of  '"  stumbling  in  him." 
In  point  of  fact  he  was  accused  by  leading  scribes 
of  collusion  with  Beelzebub, 

Before  relating  the  irrepressible  conflict  with  the 
scribes  into  which  Jewus  wa.s  led  by  his  champion- 
ship of  t!ie  "  peojile  of  the  land,"  a  few  words  must 
be  devoted  to  a  cycle  of  narratives  presenl*Kl  in  du- 
plicate by  Mark  and  Matthew,  occtipyuig  a  central 

pasition  in  every  one  of  the  Gospels, 

4.  Break,  yi^^  ^j^jpf  feature  of  these  is  the  feed- 

"^J^^       iiig  of  the  miiltititde.     They  owe  their 

coTispicuous  position,  as  appears  from 
the  features  on  which  they  tlilate,  to  their  etiolog- 
ical significance,  as  explaining  and  defining  the 
order  of  the  church  rite  of  the  breaking  of  bread; 
and  the  very  existence  from  earliest  times  of  this 
institution,  with  its  significant  name  of  Agape  or 
Love- feast  (qq.v,;  Acts  vi.  4;  I  Cor,  xi.  20-34; 
Jude  12),  proves  the  fundament  a!  historicity  of  the 
tradition.  True^  Mark's  narrative  is  controlled  by 
the  idea  of  a  prodigy  outstripping  the  miracle  re- 
lated of  El  is  ha  m  II  Kings  iv.  42—44,  and  the  later 
evangelists  follow  this  lead.  Still  the  original  mo- 
tive is  different.  It  inculcates  that  wonderful  spirit 
of  absolute  abandon  in  self-denjHng  serv^ice  which 
formed  one  of  the  primitive  '*  gifts  of  the  Spirit  " 
(I  Cor,  xiii.  3;  Act^  ii.  44— l(i,  iv.  32-37),  and  which 
was  rightly  attributed  lo  the  inHuenoe  of  jeaus. 
Tlie  multitude  gathered  about  Jesus  in  the  wilder- 
ness had  hung  upon  his  words  until  the  hour  of 
the  evening  meaL  Yet  insteatl  of  dismissing  them 
to  find  shelter  and  food  as  they  best  could  in  the 
neighboring  villages,  as  the  disciples  urged,  Jesus 
directed  that  the  whole  stock  of  their  common  re- 
sources be  set  before  them.  He  not  merely  made 
the  multitude  thus  materially  his  guests ^  but  took 
them  formally  into  the  very  clrcie  wherein  he  was 
himself  wont  to  act  as  house-father,  **  blessLng  and 
breaking  the  bread."  The  results  in  even  a  phys- 
ical sense  sei?m  to  have  filled  his  followers  with 
amaiement^  but  became  far  more  memorable  after 
Jeaus  on  a  later  occiuHjon  Imd  exemplified  the  same 
spirit  in  the  surrender  of  his  very  life-blood.  Paul 
is  the  witness  (I  Cor.  xi.  24)  that  on  the  night  of 
his  betrayal  Jesus  asked  the  oontintianoc  of  tlus  cus- 
tom of  the  breaking  of  bread  as  a  fitting  memorial 
of  the  life  w^hich  was  being  laid  down  to  open  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  the  spiritually  disinherited.  ♦ 

*  In  I  Cor,  xi.  and  John  vi.  the  two  ritea,  agape  and  Eu- 
chariiit,  an?  ioextriciibly  interwoven;  for  cburcb  practise 
had  already  taken  ihin  inevitable  eourae.  But  in  Lukr 
xxiv,  35  men  wbo  know  nothing  of  the  latter  reoofniae  the 
praetisi'  of  thp  formi^r. 
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Invasion  of  the  domain  of  synagogue  authority 
by  such  a  movement  as  that  of  the  prophet  of  Naz- 
areth could  not  fail  to  provoke  a  violent  reaction. 
This  became  apparent  first  in  the  murmurs  of  the 
Galilean  Pharisees  at  the  disregard 
5.  OoUi^on  shown  by  his  followers  for  set  fasts, 

A  «i  vT  ocr^^o^^  ablutions,  and  even  for  the 
tles^  "  Sabbath.  Jesus  deprecated  icono- 
clasm,  but  insisted  on  the  prior  right 
of  "  the  greater  matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy 
and  good  faith."  Local  orthodoxy  was  reenforced 
by  a  delegation  of  ''  scribes  from  Jerusalem.'' 
These,  when  their  unworthy  ascription  of  the  heal- 
ings wrought  "  by  the  Spirit  of  God  "  to  Beelzebub 
had  been  rebuked  by  Jesus,  openly  challenged  his 
authority  to  teach,  and  demanded  a  prophet's  au- 
thentication by  "  sign  from  heaven."  Jesus'  reply 
was  a  noble  repudiation  of  such  criteria  in  favor  of 
God-given  "  signs  of  the  times."  He  denounced 
the  usurpation  by  the  scribes  of  the  right  to  ad- 
mit to  or  exclude  from  "  sonship,"  and  their  pre- 
tensions to  be  solely  qualified  to  reveal  "  the  Fa- 
ther." Against  them  he  appealed  to  the  "  inward 
light."  He  thanked  the  infinite  "  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth"  that  his  truth  was  not  given  to  the 
wise  and  prudent,  but  to  minds  as  simple  as  babes. 
As  representative  and  champion  of  the  **  little 
ones  "  he  even  declared  that  leal  knowledge  of  the 
Father  belongs  to  him  who  has  the  filial  spirit; 
while  the  Father  reserves  to  himself  alone  the  right 
to  say  who  is  a  son  (Q,  Matt.  xi.  25-27 —Luke  x. 
21-22).* 

But  the  Jews  required  a  sign.  The  scribes  re- 
mained masters  of  the  field.  Whether  because  of 
popular  desertion,  or  the  threatening  attitude  of 
Antipas,  whose  secret  murder  of  John  the  Baptist 
.        at  Machaerus  falls  at  about  this  period 

Orii^in  (^^''^  ^-  ^^^'  ^^-  ^^®  ^"-  31-35), 
Galilee.  J^us'  public  work  in  Galilee  is  from 
now  on  abruptly  broken  off.  He  re- 
mains in  hiding  on  the  northern  frontier  until,  after 
secretly  rallying  his  adherents  in  Capernaum,  he 
undertakes  with  them  the  last  emprise.  The  ulti- 
mate decision  was  made  at  Cffisarea  Philippi,  near 
the  ancient  Dan.  Jesus  con3ulted  his  few  remain- 
ing followers  as  to  his  ot^ti  career.  The  campaign 
must  either  be  abandoned,  or  else  reopened  on  a 
larger,  but  far  more  perilous  scale.  The  impetuous 
Peter,  so  Petrine  tradition  relates,  broached  at  this 
time  the  daring  proposal  of  an  actual  Messianic 
coup  d'etat  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  met  by  Jesus  with 
a  rebuke  of  crushing  severity.  He  did  indeed  pri>- 
pose  to  attack  the  central  seat  of  hierocratic  usur- 
pation, to  vindicate  in  the  temple  itself  the  right  of 
all  the  people  to  their  own  national  sanctuary,  now 
perverted  into  a  mere  instrumentality  of  extortion 
by  a  godless  band  of  "  robbers."  Jesus  was  con- 
templating the  throwing  down  of  a  gage  of  battle, 
in  the  face  of  the  degenerate  priestly  aristocracy 
whose  only  relic  of  the  splendid  heritage  of  Macca^ 
bean  sovereignty  was  the  citadel  of  the  temple. 
But  he  would  do  so  in  the  name  only  of  "  the  things 
that  be  of  God."     Zealot  nationalists  should  not 

*  For  the  generic  use  of  "  the  son  "  cf.  John  viii.  36. 
For  the  being  known  ("recogniaed")  of  God,  cf.  Gal.  iv,  9; 
II  Tim.  ii.  19. 


seize  the  reins  to  pervert  his  movement  into  a  mere 
fruitless  insurrection  against  the  Romans.  Once 
turned  in  this  direction  the  result  to  himself,  his 
followers,  his  cause,  as  he  could  not  but  foresee, 
would  be  inevitably  fatal.  Of  the  imminence  of 
this  danger  he  warned  them,  once  and  again.  Yet 
withal,  in  the  spirit  of  that  unconquerable  faith  in 
God  which  they  had  learned  to  know  as  his  most 
distinctive  trait  he  assm^  them  that  even  if — as 
was  only  too  probable — shipwreck  did  thus  come 
of  all  their  earthly  hopes,  even  if  they  lost  their 
lives  for  his  sake  and  the  Gospel's,  they  should  find 
them  again.  Within  the  lifetime  of  that  unworthy 
generation  should  come  his  vindication  in  the  great 
''  day  of  the  Son  of  Man  "  of  Danielle  vision. 

In  the  light  of  later  conviction  this  assurance  of 
divine  vindication  in  the  Messianic  judgment  came 
to  be  interpreted  as  a  prediction  by  Jesus  that  he 
himself  would  come  again  as  the  Son 
iia**S^  of  Man.  This  term  is  already  con- 
of  Kan."  s^^i^tly  employed  in  the  oldest  evan- 
gelic source  (Q)  as  a  self-designation 
of  Jesus,  though  not  yet  in  Paul.  From  Q  it  p>asse8 
to  Mark  and  thence  to  the  entire  evangelic  tradi- 
tion, creating  the  wrong  impression  that  Jesus  was 
a  visionary  (Ekstatiker),  carried  away  with  the 
ai>ocalyptic  enthusiasm  of  the  early  post-resurrec- 
tion conventicles.  In  reality  his  ideal  was  ethico- 
religious;  and  the  integrity  and  unswervable  fidel- 
ity of  his  simple,  straightforward  purpose  ought  to 
have  made  it  impossible  in  the  present  to  impute 
to  him  a  perversion  from  this  ideal.  In  spite  of 
Jesus'  crushing  rebuke,  a  later  element  of  the  Pal- 
estinian Gospel  (Matt.  xvi.  17)  makes  Peter's  sug- 
gestion of  Messiahship  at  this  time  the  foundation 
of  the  Church.  Jesus,  it  is  said,  declared  it  a  bath 
kol,  or  revelation  from  God.  Parallel  to  this  prose 
statement  is  the  apocalypse  or  "  vision  "  story  of 
the  transfiguration,  interjected  by  Mark  in  ix.  2- 
10  from  some  Pauline  source  of  the  symbolic  type 
represented  in  John.  Jesus  was  "  metamorphosed  " 
(of.  II  Cor.  iii.  18)  before  the  eyes  of  Peter,  James 
and  John  into  his  glorified  form,  while  the  trans- 
lated "  witnesses  of  Messiah,"  Moses  and  Elias, 
stood  beside  him.  The  voice  of  God  then  declared 
his  true  character.  This  again,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  belongs  to  the  history  of  Christological  doc- 
trine;  not  to  the  story  of  Jesus. 

The  exodus  from  Galilee  was  accomplished  se- 
cretly. The  little  body  of  those  who  were  willing 
to  leave  all  and  follow  Jesus  to  possible  martyr- 
dom went  by  way  of  the  Jordan  valley,  Peraea  and 
Jericho.  At  this  last  stage  of  the 
journey  it  received  an  encouraging  ac- 
cession, whether  the  story  of  Mark  is 
followed  or  the  "  special  source  "  of  Luke.  Shortly 
before  Passover,  Jesus  entered  the  temple,  sui^ 
rounded  by  a  motley  company  of  enthusiastic,  yet 
orderly  supporters.  The  priestly  authorities  were 
overawed.  The  most  obnoxious  of  abuses  inaugu- 
rated in  the  sanctuary  by  "  the  hissing  brood  of 
Annas "  was  abolished,  peremptorily,  and  yet 
without  mob  violence.  In  answer  to  the  challenge 
of  the  sanhedrin  Jesus  gave  as  the  sign  of  his  au- 
thority "  the  baptism  of  John,"  a  movement  "  from 
heaven  and  not  of  men."    He  had  succeeded  in 
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'  averting  the  danger  of  Messianistic  outbreak,  and 

"  '  the  religions  rights  of  the  "  lost  aoua  "  in 

^the  central  sanctuary,  without  affording  a  just  prts 
text,  for  Roman  interv^entioti.  But  hii^  aucce.ss  was 
fiJiort- lived.  He  had  to  deal  with  a  hicrocracy 
which  had  do  scruples  about  defending  its  suprem- 

^Acy  by  intrigue  and  midnight  assassination?   a  Ro- 
govemor  notorious  for  his  rulhJess  Wrshnesa 

^iitid  readiness  to  shed  innocent  blood;  and  for  siip- 
pori;  the  broken  reed  of  a  fickle  populace^  ready  at 
a  ^lomeut^s  notice  to  forsake  the  champion  of  their 

frighUt  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  tragedy  aa  re- 
lated by  the  first  witnefiaes  has  but  a  single  act — 
"  the  night  in  which  he  was  betraye<^l."  The  scenes 
of  that  nighty  the  last  supper  with  its  warning  of 

(the  end,  its  patlietic  "  memo  rial/'  GethKemane,  the 
atreert,  with  desertion  of  the  twelve,  sequestration 
of  Jesus  till  the  rooming  in  the  high  priest *8  hou^, 
Pet4?r's  denial  and  fiight,  ahow  a  vividneRs  im- 
equaled  elsewhere  in  the  Gospel  story.  All  that 
follows  is  relatively  vague  and  self-contradictory. 
Trial  was  imfxissible  from  time  conditions  alone. 
Jt  could  only  prove  self-Rtultif>ing  to  the  accuse ra, 

" "'  att«mpt€<l.  Annas  and  hi«  fellow  conspirators 
rere  far  too  shrewd  to  involve  themselves  in  aiich 
public    responsibility.    They    merely    "  delivered 

^over  "  Jesus  to  Pilate  as  a  Messianiatic  agitator. 
It  may  well  be  beheved  that  Pilate  put  no  faith  in 
the  disinterestedness  of  such  accusers,  and  even 
nt  he  hesitated  at  another  judicial  murder.     But 

'be  soon  discovered  that  the  popularity  of  Jesus 
was  less  fonnidable  than  the  pressure  of  synagogue 
authorities  and  priestly  aristocracy.  Jesus*  con- 
science-stricken disciples  emerged  from  their  hi* 
ding-places  to  hear  the  awful  issue.  On  the  day  be- 
fore the  Passover,  as  the  priests  had  planned  (Mark 
xiv,  2),  Jesuj*  was  crucified.  The  accusation  was 
written  as  custom  prescribed  upon  his  cross.  He 
died  as  having  aspired  to  the  throne  of  David, 
Friendly  but  unknown  Imnds  accorded  him  hasty 
burial. 

Such  is  the  career  whose  outline  critical  analysis 

.  dinily  discerns  beneath  the  tradition  of  the  Church, 
~"      vindication   camCp    though   not   as   Jesus   ex- 

rpected  it.     The  throne  to  which  he  had  not  aspired 

g   _.         was  given  him  by  the  love  and  faith 

Issue.       °^  humanity*    There  was  a  **  turning 

again  *'  when  the  influence  of  Jesus, 

whether  by  the  reaction  of  memories  of  the  past, 

or  in  direct  spiritual  inten^entjon  from  the  unseen 

world,   reawakened  the  faith  of  Simon  Peter,  and 

Christianity   began,    founded    in   devotion    to   the 

risen  and  glorified  Lord,      Benjamin  W.  Bacon. 

BtsLioosArBT:  The  literal luie  b  enormous  ftotl  the  follow- 
ing i«  no  more  ttian  n  selection  jiimixK  to  direct  to  the  most 
uaeful  works  from  varioUH  [}oint«  of  view.  The  literoturc 
died  k  exclusive  of  worka  on  the  l«Achiii|t,  work,  and 
character  of  Je«ujs.  and  oa  Bpeeloi  topics  or  plia«eB  of  his 
tifc.  trial,  deatb,  resurrection,  and  a^oeiuiion,  A  bibliog- 
raphy carrying  all  tbeae  and  other  topics  is:  S«  G, 
Ayr«i.  JewM  Christ  Our  Lard;  an  EnglUh  BibUographu 
9f  ChrUtologjf  eompriHriif  ooer  6,000  Titlet  annotated  and 
doMti/Ud,  New  York,  1906;  cf,  W.  B.  Hill,  A  GHide  io 
tk§  Lives  of  ChriMt  /or  Engtith  Readers,  New  York,  1905 
(Kiv«B  evaluation  of  thirty-#i3C  lives  of  Christ).  Volumes 
wbieU  review  dii»cusaions  of  the  life  and  workd  of  Christ 
are:  A.  8chweit«er.  Von  Heimamt  tu  Wrede,  Eine  Gt- 
tchitkie  der  Leben-Jtxu-Fartchunff,  Straaburg,  1906  (re- 
view! the  attempt!  up  to  date  to  wrtt«  the  tife  of  Jeaus); 


n.  Jordan,  Jr*ti»  im  Kampft  dcr  Parttwn  dm  Geffenwartt 
titutttfurt,  1907;  F  Spitta.  Streitfragen  dsr  Oeaehichie  der 
Jenu.  Gottingen,  1907;  W,  Sanday.  Lif$  of  CkrUt  in  JU- 
cent  Research,  New  York,  1907;  H,  Weinel.  Jesut  im  t9. 
Jahrhundert,  Tabingeo.  1007  (a  review  of  the  work  of  the 
century);  G.  Pfanmaller.  Jeatu  im  Urt^il  der  Jahrhun- 
derte,  Leip^ic,  190S. 

Posftibly  the  earlieat  attempt  at  a  aydtematie  life  was 
that  in  a  series  of  Mcditatione*  vitae  Christy  attributed  to 
Bona  Ventura,  Eng.  tronftl.  by  W.  H  Hutehinga,  New 
York,  1381;  a  correapunding  efTort  In  English  i«  Jeremy 
Taylor's  Gr^at  Exemplar  of  Sanctity  and  Holy  Lif$,  LotK 
don.  1640  (devotional).  A  new  period  ot>ened  with  J.  G. 
von  Herder,  Erl6»tr  dta  Menschen  and  Von  Oottit*  3o^n, 
in  hi.i  ChrisUiche  Schriften^  Riga.  1704-98  tthe  fint  no- 
table workii  to  apply  scientifio  research).  Stadia  w«*re 
marked  by  H.  E.  G.  Paulus.  Dot  Leben  Jttu,  Heidelberg^ 
1828  (rationalistic);  D.  F.  StrauBs.  Dom  Le6#rt  Jevu,  2 
volii,,  Tdbingen,  1835^36;  Eng.  transU..  e,g.,  3  vole., 
London,  1846,  and  Das  Lebcn  Jemu  fur  da*  deutadi* 
V&ik^  LeipHic,  1864,  Eng.  trantilB,,  London,  1870  (advanced 
the  Qiythi{.ial  theory  and  evoked  a  Htorm  of  protect  and 
m  large  number  of  replioa);  A.  Neander,  Da*  Ltben  ChrUHt 
Ootha,  1837,  Eng.  tran«K,  London,  1846  <one  of  the  ear^ 
Itest  and  beat  answers  to  Btrmuss);  £.  Kenan,  Vi«  dg 
JStuM,  Paris,  1S63,  £ng.  transla,,  frequent  eda.,  e.g.,  New 
York,  1004  (more  appredative  than  Strauss  of  hiitorical 
verities,  but  yet  so  stressed  the  legendary  that  It  evoked 
as  much  opposition  aa  Strauss 's  work);  T.  Keim«  Geachidtts 
Jetu  von  Nftsara,  3  vols,,  Zurich,  1867-72.  Eng.  transU. 
6  vols.,  London,  L»73.  new  ed.,  1897  (critical,  rationalis- 
tic, yet  to  be  reckoned  with),  ft  may  be  serviceable  to 
the  historic  student  to  know  that  the  BrUii^  Museum 
Caiidogue  gives  in  the  entrios  under  each  of  iheae  notabte 
works  the  titles  of  replies  or  criticisms  which  they  evoked. 
While  the  works  just  named  in  a  way  mark  stages  in 
the  study,  the  lives  which  follow  are  those  which  are  of 
chief  value  among  the  very  targe  number  of  works  on 
the  life  of  Christ;  F.  W.  Farrar,  Life  of  Chriat;  with 
an  appendix  2  vola.,  London,  1874  (popular);  C.  Geikte, 
ib.  1876;  E.  De  Presseos^.  London,  1879;  J,  Stalker. 
EdinburRh,  1879;  A.  M.  Fairbaim,  Siwdits  in  the  Life 
of  Chriat,  New  York,  1882;  A-  Edersbeim.  Ixindon,  1883 
(ut  ill  sea  rabbinic  sources);  8.  J.  Andrews,  New  York^ 
1884  (one  of  the  best  in  EnglUih);  B,  Weiss,  2  vola., 
Berlin,  1884.  Eng.  tran.iL,  3  vols..  Etlinburgh,  1884;  G. 
Dalman  and  A.  W,  Strcane,  Je»\is  Chrxst  in  the  Tal- 
mud, Midratk,  Zohar,  and  the  Liturgy  of  CAs  ^iiitui- 
gogun,  t«xtB  and  transL,  London,  1893;  A.  Robinson. 
A  Study  of  the  Saviour  in  the  Netcer  Lights  London,  1S08 
(oritical  but  re\'erent);  G.  Matheson.  ^fudisa  in  Um  Por- 
trait of  Christy  2  yoLa.,  London,  1900  (sympathetic  and 
spiritual );  R.  Rhees,  New  York,  1900  (concise);  O. 
Holixm&nn,  Tdbingen,  1901,  Eng.  IranctL.  London,  lOCM; 
N.  Schmidt,  The  Prophet  of  Nasartth,  New  York,  1005 
(critical,  of  high  value);  D.  Smith,  The  Days  of  Hi* 
Flesh,  Loudon,  1906  (highly  esteemed);  A.  Whyte,  The 
Walk^  Conversation  and  Character  of  Jesus  Chriat,  Ottr 
Lordt  Edinburgh,  1905  (brilliant  and  original);  W.  Boua- 
set,  Jesua,  Eng.  transl,  London,  1906  (a  judiciat  eon- 
Bideration  of  the  testimony  of  the  Gospels);  A,  lUville, 
2  vols.,  Paris,  1906  (critical);  W.  Sanday.  OuUing*  qf 
the  Life  of  ChrUt.  2d  ed..  Edinburgh,  1906.  For  the 
critical  literature  on  the  sources  see  under  Gospkla; 
Paul,  thk  Apostle;  and  under  the  articles  on  the 
separate  Gospels. 

JESUS  CHRIST,  BROTHERS  OF.     See  James, 
JESTJS  CHRIST,  MOPTOGRAM  OF. 


I.  Crhrist. 

Different  Forma  (j  1). 
Date  of  Origin  (j  2). 


Bymbolism  (j  3). 
IL  Jeflus. 
III.  Jesus  Chriat^ 


"Monogram  of  Christ"  is  the  term  usually  ap* 
plied  to  a  combination  of  the  first  two  letters  of  the 
Greek  word  for  Chriat  (XP),  although  it  is  aho 
given  to  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  name  Jesus 
aa  well  as  to  a  synthesis  of  both. 

L  Christ:  The  monogram  for  ** Christ"  ehowa 
two  chief  fonns,  the  "  rho  "  being  either  placed 
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within  the  "  chi "  (*),  or  the  latter  being  set 
upright  and  the  former  superimposed  on  that  arm, 
which  thus  becomes  verti(^  ( f ).  Two  additional 
forms  were  given  by  the  reveisal  of  the  "  rho  " 
1   TM^w*      ♦  (*»  ^)»  *"^^  the  addition  of  a  horizon- 

in  the  first  of  the  main  types  gave  yet 
another  pair  of  monograms  (#,  |c).  There  are  also 
a  number  of  less  usual  forms,  as  when  the  Latin 
"  r  "  is  substituted  for  the  Greek  "  rho,"  which 
is  found  in  Syria  (420),  Gaul  (after  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century),  and  Italy  (chiefly  at  Ravenna 
and  on  a  tombstone  at  Milan). 

The  form  f  is  exclusively  Christian,  although 
it  closely  resembles  the  Egyptian  ankh  ( t )»  the 
symbol  of  life,  which  is  twice  altered  into  the  Chris- 
tian monogram  in  an  inscription  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury from  the  island  of  Philse,  where  it  marks  the 
transformation  of  a  temple  into  a  church.  The 
monogram  f ,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pre-Christian, 
and  appears  on  Attic  tetradrachms,  on  Ptolemaic 
coins,  and  in  an  inscription  to  Isis  of  13S-137  B.C., 
while  in  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  Christian  period 
it  forms  an  abbreviation  of  various  words. 

It  has  long  been  a  problem  whether  the  mono- 
gram for  the  name  of  Christ  was  introduced  by  the 
Emperor  Constantine  or  was  in  use  before  his  time. 
The  inscriptions  with  this  symbol  to  which  appeal 
has  been  made  in  confirmation  of  the  latter  hypoth- 
esis are  either  spurious  or  extremely  doubtful. 
The  oldest  Boman  epitaphs  of  certain  date  which 
bear  the  monogram  «  are  of  323  and  331,  both 
m  the  reign  of  Constantine,  while  the  earliest  dated 

monument  from  Gaul  is  in  347.     Yet 

'  J5^**     since  a  monogram  was  made  for  the 

Origin,     n^ui^e  Jesus  in  the  second  century,  it 

would  seem  that  the  name  Christ 
underwent  the  same  process,  and  that  Constantine 
adopted  a  form  which  was  already  current.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  f  as  an  abbre- 
viation for  "Christ "  is  found  in  certain  inscriptions 
of  the  third  century.  The  monogram  occurs  with 
great  frequency  in  the  inscriptions  on  Christian 
graves,  sometimes  alone  and  sometimes  with  the 
**  alpha  "  and  "  omega  "  (see  Alpha  and  Omega), 
with  the  fish,  between  two  doves,  between  palm- 
branches,  in  a  garland,  in  a  circle,  and  the 
like.  It  is  found  throughout  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man world,  as  well  as  among  the  Copts  and  in 
Germany.  Nor  is  it  confined  to  inscriptions,  but 
occurs  on  funeral  lamps,  glass  vessels,  sarcophagi, 
wall-paintings,  ornaments,  and  even  on  clothing 
and  other  articles  of  daily  life.  The  two  main  forms 
of  the  monogram  long  existed  side  by  side,  and 
occasionally  occurred  on  the  same  monument,  but 
in  the  fifth  century  f  gradually  yielded  to  f  ,  and 
both  finally  gave  place  to  the  simple  cross. 

The  Emperor  Constantine  placed  the  monogram, 
apparently  in  the  form  :|,  on  his  standard  and 
helmet,  as  well  as  on  the  shield  of  his  soldiers,  and 
its  use  was  very  frequent  on  the  coins  of  his  suc- 
cessors (except  Julian)  until  Justinian  I.  (d.  665), 
when  it  was  replaced  by  the  cross.  In  the  second 
half  of  the  fourth  century  the  monogram  was  placed 
on  public  buildings,  the  earliest  dated  instance 
being  from  Sion  (Switzerland)  in  377.     It  was  like- 


wise employed  in  the  churches,  the  oldest  example 
being  a  mosaic  in  the  Church  of  St.  Constantia  at 
Rome,  where  it  appears  in  a  scroll  in  the  hand  of 
Christ.  In  the  remarkable  church  of  the  Savior 
at  Spoleto,  which  dates  probably  from  the  lecond 
half  of  the  fourth  century,  the  monogram  ft  oc- 
curs on  the  great  arch  above  the  altar,  while  the 
^  is  found  on  the  tympanum  of  two  side-windows 
of  the  facade.  Other  structures  showing  the  mono- 
gram are  the  temple  on  the  banks  of  the  Clitumnus 
(apparently  transformed  into  a  church  in  the  fifth 
century),  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome  (fifth  cen- 
tury), and  Sta.  Francesca  Romana  in  the  same 
city  (twelfth  or  thirteenth  century). 

In  epitaphs  the  monogram  is  either  used  as  a 
simple  abbreviation  of  the  name  Christ,  or,  if 
isolated  granunatically,  denotes  confession  of 
Christ.  In  early  art  it  stands  as  a  symbol  of  Christ, 
as  when  he  is  typified  on  a  sarcophagus  in  the 
Vatican  grottos  by  a  lamb  which  stands  on  a 
moimt  (Rev.  xiv.  1)  and  bears  the  f  on  its  head. 
It  is  likewise  associated  with  the  himian  figure  of 
Christ,  a  single  monogram  being  placed  either  above 
his  head  or  in  a  halo,  while  in  other  cases  one  is 
represented  on  each  side  of  his  head. 

8.  Syxn-     When   set   between   two   persons   on 

bolism.  glass  vessels,  the  monogram  symbol- 
izes the  presence  of  Christ  in  their 
midst.  Particularly  interesting  is  the  symbolism 
frequently  found  on  sarcophagi  which  represents 
the  monogram  f  in  a  gariand  sustained  by  a 
flying  eagle  above  the  cross,  at  the  feet  of  which 
appear  the  guardians  of  the  grave.  Here  the  lower 
portion  typifies  the  crucifixion  and  the  repose  of  the 
tomb,  while  the  upper  part  is  an  emblem  of  the 
resurrection  and  ascension.  The  monogram  appears 
also  as  a  purely  symbolic  figure,  as  when  a  tomb- 
stone of  355  represents  a  man  holding  the  f  in 
his  outstretched  right  hand. 

n.  Jesus:  The  oldest  form  of  the  monogram 
for  the  name  Jesus  is  the  Greek  fH,  which  is  im- 
plied in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  ix.,  where  in  the 
318  men  circumcised  by  Abraham  (a  combination 
of  Gen.  xvii.  23  with  xiv.  14)  is  traced  an  allusion 
both  to  Jesus  (IH)  and  to  the  cross  (T),  the  Greek 
mode  of  writing  318  being  tv^'f  an  interpretation 
which  passed  to  the  Latin  Chiuxh.  The  employ- 
ment of  this  monogram  in  ancient  Christian  monu- 
ments, however,  is  rare,  although  it  is  found  in  the 
catacomb  of  Priscilla  and  in  the  atrium  of  the  so- 
called  Capella  Grceca.  In  the  Occident  the  form 
IHS  has  been  extremely  wide-spread  since  the  end 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  this  being  due  especially  to  the 
sermons  of  Bemardin  of  Sienna,  who  used  to  dis- 
play at  the  close  of  the  addresses  which  he  delivered 
in  various  cities  a  tablet  containing  these  letters 
written  in  gold  and  surroimded  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  This  monogram  later  became  the  special 
emblem  of  the  Jesuits. 

m.  Jesus  Christ:  The  simplest  form  for  the 
combination  of  both  the  divine  names  in  Greek  is 
3|f,  consisting  of  the  initials  I  X.  This  mono- 
gram, though  ancient,  is  rare,  but  is  found  on  a 
tombstone  from  Rome  in  268  or  279,  and  on  others 
from  Gaul  in  491  and  597.  It  likewise  occurs 
between    the    "  alpha "    and    "  omega "    (bronxe 
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\»n?  in  the  museum  of  Eatense)  and  in  a  circle 
(ibftVe  a  throne  in  the  center  of  a  sarcophagus  at 
Tviculum).  The  form  is  occasionally  modified  to 
>*.  eapecially  in  jfraffiti  of  the  catacomb  of  St. 
CilixtiaEj  while  a  Gallic  gravestone  of  498  shows 
the  tbee  forms  f  ,  M  ,  and  ^ .  The  monogram 
occura  also  in  the  mosaics  of  several  chiirchea  of 
JUntima. 

The  usual  abbreviation  of  the  two  names  in  the 
oldest  manuBeripts  of  the  New  Testament  in  i  c 
XCt  which  is  also  found  in  the  Neapolitan  cata- 
oombs,  while  in  the  Greek  Church  it  wai*  frequently 
placed  on  the  base  of  the  paten.  It  appeared  on 
the  coinis  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  from  John 
Zuniakea  (969^975)  to  the  fail  of  the  dynasty,  and 
waa  also  employed  in  Greek  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures,  aa  well  as  on  the  bronze  doors  of  Win, 
foimerly  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  Par- 
tieidarly  noteworthy  is  the  transfer  of  this  mono- 
gram to  the  medieval  Latin  Church,  In  the  ancient 
church  of  St,  Peter  at  Rome  were  mosaics  of  the 
time  of  Innocent  IIL,  which  represented  Christ 
enthroned  between  Peter  and  Paui  with  the  in- 
acription  fc  JTc,  while  similar  mosaics  are  still 
preserved  from  the  early  part  of    the  fourteenth 


century  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  at 

Rome.  Italian  easel -pieces  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  likewise  show  this  form  of  the 
monogram.  The  Latin  form  of  the  monogram  for 
Jesus  Christ  was  lus  XRa  which  occur  in  the 
earUest  Latin  manuscripts  of  the  Bible,  the  first 
two  letters  of  each  part  being  expressly  de claret! 
to  be  Greek  and  the  last  Latin.  In  the  Occident 
this  form  was  used  from  the  earliest  times  in  in- 
scriptions, sculptures,  and  paintings,  especially  in 
miniatures  of  the  Caroliiigian  period  and  in  medie- 
val pane Upain tings,  while  it  was  placed  on  Byzaii* 
tine  coins  from  Baailius  Macedo  (867-886)  to 
Romanus  Diogenes  (1CM38-71).  (A.  Hauck,) 

BiflLTotJRAi'HY:  Spicilegium  Soleamense.  cd.  J.  B.  Pi  Ira,  iv. 
605  uqq.,  Puria,  1868;  E.  le  Bl^nt,  tnacHpHona  cJu-^ 
tienne*  de  la  GauU,  vol.  i„  pnasim*  ib.  1856;  G.  B,  de  RoMci. 
fnscriptiontM  christiante  uHtiu  Ramo!,  vol.  i.  paaBim.  Rome, 
ISdl;  R.  Garrueci,  Storia  tUlUs  art«  criatiana,  i.  163  »qq., 
FtaU>,  1881;  F.  X.  Kmiu,  Rtat-Sncuklopodus  dtsr  chrial^ 
iidutn  AlterthUmer,  il  126  aqq,,  412  aqq.,  Fr^ibunt.  1886; 
V.  Schultse,  Arch6oloQie  der  tUkhriiUiciufn  Kunst,  pp. 
235  »qq..  Munich.  1895;  DCA.  U,  1310-14;  C.  M. 
iC&uflfmaDn,  Hajuibuch  der  chriatlichen  Arcknoloffie.  pp. 
2Q5i  sqq.,  Pftderbom,  1905;  H.  LecLereq,  Manuel  d'ar- 
eA4ologw  chretienne.  ii.,  383  eqq.,  P&rie,  1907;  F.  Cabrol, 
DicHonnairmd'ar^Sotogim  chritienne^  L  178  aqq,,  Pftris,  1903. 


JESUS    CHRIST,    PICTURES    AND    IMAGES    OF. 


l.  The  Oldest  ViewB  and  Data  on  the 
EscenuJ  Appesrmnoe  of  Jestui. 

TTie  Apocrypha  mud  Peeudepig' 
rmphaCS  1), 

The  Church  Fathers  <f  3). 

Other  Data  (§  3). 


11.  Literary  Data  on  the  Oldest  Pic- 
tures of  JeRiM. 
III.  Extant  Picturee  of  JeeniK. 
1,  Portraits  Ost-etudbly  Autheniie. 
PortraitB    by  Paiaters,   Sculptors. 

etc.  (i  I). 
Alldl^ed  Hupertiatunill  Ficturett  (i  2). 


2,  Pictures  of  Jesus  in  Ancient  Art. 
Symbolioal  and  Alleffoncal  Repre- 

Dentations  (}  !)• 
Repraeentaiions    ae    Teacher   and 
Lawgiver  (i  2). 
TV.  OriglD  of  the  Pictures  of  Jesus. 


L  The  Oldest  Views  and  DaU  on  the  External 
Appearance  of  Jesus :  Neither  the  New  Te^s lament 
tior  the  writings  of  the  earlier  poat-BibUctJ  Chris- 
tian authors  have  any  statements  regarding  the 
personal  appearance  of  Je^^un,  thiia  contrasting 
ah&rpljr  with  the  Apocrypha  and  the  Paeudepig- 
rapha  and  especially  with  the  works  of  the  Gnos- 
tics. In  the  "  Shepherd  "  of  Herman  (ix,  6,  12)  the 
lofty  stature  of  the  Son  of  God  is  emphasized,  and 

ording  to  the  Gospel  of  Peter  he  even  towered 

(ve  the  heaven  at  his  resurrection.  Gnostic 
influence  is  betrayed  by  visions  in  which  Chriut 
sppean  aa  a  ahepherdi  or  the  mastttr  of  a  ship,  or  in 
the  form  of  one  of  his  apostles,  as  of  Paul  and  of 
ThomaSf  or  again  as  a  young  boy.  In  the  Acts  of 
Andrew  and  Matthew  he  assumes  the  figure  of  a 
lad,  and  the  same  form  is  taken  in  the 

I.  The      Acta   of    Peter   and   Andrew^   in    the 

Apocrypha  Acta  of  Matthew,  and  in  the  Ethiopic 

and         Acts  of  James.     M^mazara  is  healed 

Pseud-  by  a  youth  in  the  Acta  of  Thomas, 
eptgrapha«  and  a  beautiful  lad  appears  to  Peter 
and  Theon  in  the  Adus  VrreeltennUf 
which  also  mentions  the  stnile  of  friendship  in  the 
face  of  Jesus,  A  haodsome  youth  ivitli  smiling 
face  appears  at  the  grave  of  Drusiana  in  the  Acta 
of  John,  but  certain  Tvidowa  to  whom  the  Lord 
fcatored  their  sight  saw  him  as  an  aged  man  of 
indescribable  appearance,  though  others  perceived 
ID  him  a  youth,  and  others  still  a  boy  The 
youthfulness  of  Christ  is  also  mentioned  in 
the  life  and  passion  of  St.  Cscilius,  and  the  pas- 


sion of  Sainta  Perpetua  and  Felicitas  aseribed  to 
the  risen  Clirist  the  face  of  a  youth  with  snow- 
white  hair. 

The  early  Christian  authors  ivere  by  no  means 
concordant  in  their  opinions  of  the  pxeraonal  appear- 
ance of  Jesus,  Some,  baaing  their  judgment  on 
Isa.  lii*  and  liii.,  denied  him  all  beauty  and  come- 
linesfl,  while  others,  with  reference  to  Ps.  xlv.  3, 
regarded  him  as  the  most  beautiful  of  mankind. 
To  the  former  class  belong  Justin 
2,  The  Martyr,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Basil, 
Church  Isidor  of  Pelusium,  Theodoret,  Cyril  of 
Fathers.  Alexandria,  Tertuihan,  and  Cyprian. 
Origen  declared  that  Christ  assumed 
whatever  form  was  suited  to  circumstances.  It 
was  not  until  the  fourth  century^  that  Chrysostom 
and  Jerome  laid  emphasis  upon  the  beauty  of  Jesus. 
Wliile  Isidor  of  Pelusium  had  referretl  the  phniwe, 
"  Thou  art  fairer  than  the  children  of  men  '*  in 
Ps.  xlv.  2,  to  the  di\ine  ^'irtue  of  Christ,  Chrysostom 
interpreted  the  lack  of  comeliness  mentioned  in 
Isa.  tiii.  2  as  an  allusion  to  the  humiliation  of  the 
Lord.  Jerome  saw  in  the  profound  impression 
produced  by  the  first  sight  of  Je^us  upon  disciples 
and  foes  alike  a  proof  of  heavenly  beauty  in  face 
and  eyes.  From  the  insults  inflicted  upon  Je^us 
Augustine  concluded  that  he  hat!  appeared  hate- 
ful to  his  persecutors,  wJiile  actually  he  had  been 
more  beautiful  than  all,  since  the  vir^ns  had  loved 
him. 

The  problem  of  the  external  appearance  of  Jesua 
possessed  but  minor  interest  for  the  Church  Fathers, 
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although  the  Catholic  Acts  of  the  Holy  Apostles 
ascribe  to  him  an  olive  complexion,  a  beautiful 
beard,  and  flashing  eyes.  Further  details  are  first 
found  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Theophilus  attrib- 
uted to  John  of  Damascus  (in  AfP(?,  xcv.  349), 
which  speaks  of  the  brows  which  grew  together, 
the  beautiful  eyes,  the  prominent  nose, 
3  Other  the  curling  hair,  the  look  of  health, 
Data.  the  black  beard,  the  wheat-colored 
complexion,  and  the  long  fingers,  a 
picture  which  almost  coincides  with  a  hand-book 
on  painting  from  Mt.  Athos  not  earlier  than  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  like  manner,  Nioephorus 
Callistus,  who  introduced  his  description  of  the 
picture  of  Christ  (MPG,  cxlv.  748)  with  the  words, 
"  as  we  have  received  it  from  the  ancients,"  was 
impressed  with  the  healthful  appearance,  with 
the  stature,  the  brown  hair  which  was  not  very 
thick  but  somewhat  curiing,  the  black  brows 
which  were  not  fully  arched,  the  sea-blue  eyes 
shading  into  brown,  the  beautiful  ^ance,  the  prom- 
inent nose,  but  brown  beard  of  moderate  length, 
and  the  long  hair  which  had  not  been  cut  since 
childhood,  the  neck  slightly  bent,  and  the  olive  and 
somewhat  ruddy  complexion  of  the  oval  face.  A 
slight  divergence  from  both  these  accounts  is  shown 
by  the  so-called  letter  of  Lentulus,  the  ostensible 
predecessor  of  Pontius  Pilate,  who  is  said  to  have 
prepared  a  report  to  the  Roman  Senate  concerning 
Jesus  and  containing  a  description  of  him.  Accord- 
ing to  this  document  Christ  possessed  a  tall  and 
handsome  figure,  a  ooimtenance  which  inspired 
reverence  and  awakened  love  and  fear  together, 
dark,  shining,  curiing  hair,  parted  in  the  center  in 
Nazarene  fashion  and  flowing  over  the  shoulders, 
an  open  and  serene  forehead,  a  face  without  wrinkle 
or  blemish  and  rendered  more  beautiful  by  its 
delicate  ruddiness,  a  perfect  nose  and  mouth,  a  full 
red  beard  of  the  same  color  as  the  hair  and  worn 
in  two  points,  and  piercing  eyes  of  a  grayish-blue. 
The  unauthentic  character  of  this  letter  is  admitted 
by  all. 

n.  Literary  Data  on  the  Oldest  Pictures  of  Jesus: 
(1)  A  handkerchief  embroidenxi  with  the  figures 
of  Jesus  and  his  Apostles,  and  made,  according  to 
legend,  by  his  mother,  is  said  to  have  been  seen  by 
the  monk  Arculfus  during  his  residence  in  Jerusa- 
lem (Adamnan,  De  Ion's  Sanctis,  i.  11  [12]).  (2)  In 
his  account  of  his  visit  to  Cajsarea  Philippi,  Eusebius 
mentions  {Hist.  eccl.  vii.  18)  a  group  of  statuary  in 
brass  which  consisted  of  a  kneeling  woman  and  a 
man  standing  with  his  hands  stretched  out  toward 
her.  Local  tradition  saw  in  this  a  figure  of  Jesus 
and  the  woman  healed  of  an  issue  of  blood,  who 
was  said  to  have  come  from  Cajsarea  Philippi. 
This  legend  was  accepted  by  Eusebius,  Asterius 
Amasenus,  Photius,  Sozomen,  Philostorgius,  and 
Macarius  Magnes,  the  last-named  calling  the  woman 
Beronike.  The  actual  meaning  of  the  group  is 
uncertain.  Some  have  seen  in  it  an  emperor  and  a 
province,  possibly  Hadrian  and  Judea,  while  others 
have  regarded  it  as  ^sculapius  and  Hygeia,  a  view 
which  is  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  serpent-staff  characteristic  of  statues 
of  the  god  of  healing.  It  is  entirely  possible  that 
the  group  actually  represented  Christ  and  either 


the  woman  with  an  issue  of  blood  or  posBibly  the 
woman   of  Canaan   who  implored   him  to  heal 
her  daughter.     (3)  According  to   Ireneus  (Far., 
I.,  XXV.  6),  pictures  of  Christ  were  pooocflocd  by  the 
Gnostic  sect  of  Carpocratians,  who  crowned  them 
with  garlands  like  the  pictures  of  philosophen — - 
Pythagoras,   Plato,  Aristotle,  and  others — ^whilc* 
according   to    the    Carpocratians,   Pilate    had      a 
portrait  of  Jesus  painted  during  his  lifetime,  axsd 
the  Carpocratian  Biarcellina  poesessed  a  picture    of 
Christ  which  she  honored,  like  those  of  Paid,  Hom^r, 
and   Pythagoras,   with  prayer  and  incense.    C*^) 
The  Emperor  Alexander  Severus  had  a  picture    of 
Jesus;   it  must  have  been,  however,  only  an  id^s^ 
portrait,  like  those  of  ApoUonius,  Abraham,  Or- 
pheus, and  others,  which  were  also  included  in  ka^is 
lararium    (Lampridius,   Vita    Alex.    Sev.    xxLcl.  ). 
(5)  A  brass  statue  of  the  Savior  was  erected  Ib^y 
Constantine  the  Great  before  the  main  door  of  tSiae 
imperial  palace  of  Chalce  (Theophanes  in  if  P^3, 
cyiii.  817).     (6)  A  picture  of  Jesus  "  painted  {r^mn 
life  "  was  possessed  by  the  Archduchess  Margar-*^ 
which  may  be  the  same  one  as  DOrer's  altar-pie>^ 
of  St.    Luke   at   Brussels   (M.   Thausing,   Dur^sr, 
p.  420,  Leipsic,  1876). 

While  the  portraits  just  mentioned  were  prepar^^ad 
by  human  agency,  there  were  others  to  whicb.     a 
supernatural  origin  was  ascribed.    To  this  catfc=.«- 
gory  belong  (7)  a  picture  at  Camulium  in  Capjg^a- 
docia,  apparently  on  doth  and  periiaps  a  copy       of 
that  of  Edessa  (see  below).     It  was  mentioned      ^, 
the  second  Nicene  Coimcil  and  was  carried  to  Cc^Jn- 
stantmople  by  Justin  II.,  where  it  was  regarded     lu 
so  sacred  that  a  special  festival  was  instituted  in  its 
honor,  and  it  was  frequently  carried  in  war  as    a 
potent  icon   (7.   Gretsei  opera,  xv.  196-197,  B^ 
gensburg,  1741).     (8)  In  the  war  against  the  Per- 
sians the  General  Philippicus  had  a  picture  of  Christ 
which  the  Romans  believed  to  be  supernatural  is 
origin,  and  the  same  portrait  served  to  quell  a 
mutiny  in  the  army  of  Priscus,  the  successor  of 
Philippicus.     This  icon  was  apparently  on  doth, 
and  was  a  copy  of  an  original  wliich  was  frequently 
confoimded  with  a  portrait  in  Amida,  although  the 
latter  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  painted,  and 
was,  consequently,  natural  in  provenience  (Zach- 
arias,  MPG,  Ixxxv.  1159).     (9)  A  Syriac  fragment 
mentions  a  picture  of  Jesus  painted  on  linen  and 
found  unwet  in  a  spring  by  a  certain  Hypatia 
shortly   after   the   Passion.     This   portrait   left  a 
miraculous  imprint  on  the  napkin  in  which  it  was 
wrapped,  and  one  of  these  pictures  foimd  its  way 
to  Cffisarea  while  the  other  was  taken  to  Comolia 
(possibly  identical  with  the  city  of  Camuliimi  al- 
ready mentioned),  although  a  copy  was  later  found 
at  Dibudin  (?)  (Lipsius,  Die  edesseniscke  Abgarsagc. 
p.  67,  n.  1,  Brunswick,  1880).    (10)  About  570  a  linen 
mantle  was  shown  at  a  church  in  Memphis  which 
bore  the  impress  of  the  Savior's  face  and  was  so 
bright  that  none  could  gaze  at  it  (Antoninus  Martyr, 
De  locis  Sanctis,  xli v. ).    (11)  Byzantine  literature  fre- 
quently mentions  pictures  of  Christ  impressed  on 
bricks.     According  to  a  legend  which  presents  sev- 
eral slight  variations,  the  portrait  of  himself  which 
Jesus  had  sent  to  Abgar  at  Ekiessa  was  believed  to 
have  been  walled  up  to  save  it  from  the  attack  of 
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Klxif  AnjMiiin  and  to  have  been  rediscovered  in 
539  together  with  a  brick  which  bore  a  mirac  ill  oils 
copy  of  the  original  (Georgius  Gedrenus,  etl,  Bekker, 
u  312,  and  others),     (12)  The  patriarch  Germanua, 
wtk^i  forced  to  leave  Constantinople,  is  said  to  have 
t^Jcen  with  him  a  picture  of  Christ  wliich  later  came 
into  the  possession  of  Gregory  IL  (G-  Marangpni, 
Tmi^ana  deiV  oratorio  di  San  Lorenzo^   pp.  78  sqq., 
Etone;   1747).     (13)  The  cloth  with  a  picture  of 
Clifut  presented  by  Pbotius  to  the  hermit  Paul  at 
L»atio  in  the  ninth  century  wan  merely  a  copy  of  a 
miwculous  original^  although  only  he  to  whom  the 
g^t  was  made  was  able  to  perceive  the  portrait, 
othen  seeing  only  the  cloth  (Gretses,  ut  sup.  p,  180 J. 
(14)  More  important  than  all  other  statements  con- 
ccTnmg  the  oldest  pictures  of  Christ  is  a  passage  of 
AugiLstine  (De  trin.   viii.  4),  stating  that  the  por- 
traits of  Jesus  were  imxumerable   in  concept  and 


HL  Extant  Pictures  of  Jesus,     1.  Portrait*  0«* 

tfniibly  Authentic:     (1)  The  pamtings  of  Luke^  of 

which  the  best  known  are  two  at  Rome*     One  of 

ituitt  b  in  the  chapel  Sanctus  Sanctonim«  although 

tbeifcafcement  that  Luke  painte<i  a  portrait  of  Jesus 

dates   only  from   medieval   times,  the 

I.  ?ortr&ita  nionk  Michael^  the  biographer  of  Theo- 

by  Piint-   dore  of  Studium^  being  one  of  the  ear- 

»!,  Soolp-  lieat  sources.     In  the  last  quarter  of  the 

tOT%  tto,     twelfth  century  the  legend  of  Luke  was 

interwoven  by  Wemher  of  Niederrhciii 

'tth  (be  tradition  of  Veronica  (see  below).     Luke, 

ID  aoBwer  to  Veronica's  entreaties,  is  said  to  liave 

"Wfiie  repeated  attempts  to  portray  Christ,  but  his 

•"wieavom  were  unsaccessfui.     Jesus  then  impresised 

^  image  of  his  face  upon  the  handkerchief  of 

Vwtwaca.    Another  picture  ascribed  to  Luke  and 

Pointed  on  cloth  is  in  the  Vatican  library,  while 

*  third    is    aaid     to    have    been   placed    in    the 

<^thetiral  of    TivoU   by   Pope   Simphcius,     Other 

pcturea  are  likewise  ascribed  to  a  similar  prove- 

^Piioe,  and    very   late    traditions    even    attribute 

*»ltjea  of  Christ  to  the  chisel  of  Luke.    Jin  the 

**ureh  of    San   Miniato    at    Monto,   in     the    en* 

^roufi  of    Florence,   Italy,  is    ishoi^Ti    a    portrait 

^f  Christ,  attributed  to* Luke.]     (2)   To  Nicodc- 

***Ui  is  ascribed  a  statue  of  the  crucified  Christ 

^^^^wi  in  black  cedar  and  preserved  in   the  Ca- 

***^ral  of  Lucca.     Its  design  shows  thai  it  dates 

^t  the  earliest  from  the  eighth  century,  although 

^'■ditioa  states  that  the  mo<lel  of  Nicodemus  was 

"wuiaiied  by  the  impress  of  the  Sa\aor*s   body  on 

w  linen  cloths  purchased  to  cover  the  corpse  at 

^  descent  from  the  cross.     (3)  A  **  true  and  only 

P**tJiit  of  our  Sa\ior  taken    from    an    engraved 

^**wald  which  Pope  Innocent  VI I L  reccuvetl  from 

S^t4n  Bajazted  1 1,  for  the  ransom  of  his  brother, 

^00  was  a  captive  of  the  Christians/*   frequently 

^nxluced  in  photograph,  is  in  reality  the  copy  of 

^ttfcecUl  which  ma|r  have  Ijeen  cut  at  the  command 

ofXahammed  IL,  and  which  is,  at  all  events,  of 

^w&paratively  modem  date.     (4)  The  mosaic  in 

tiie  Church  of  St,  Praxedis  in  Rome,  which  is  ex* 

*"^'tedon  festal  occaaions,  is  by  no  means  one  of  the 

ciieit  Christian  mosaics,  although  tradition  re- 

Ssni>  it  as  a  present  to  Pudens  from  the  Apostle 

Beter. 


Alleged  supernatural  pictures  may  be  di\ideii 
into  those  which  represent  the  entire  figure  of  Jesua, 
and  those  which  give  only  his  face.  (1)  Cloths  of 
medieval  date  containing  more  or  less  clear  outlincN 
of  the  figure  of  a  man,  all  claiming  to  be  the  *'  nap- 
kin "  in  which  Jesus  was  wrapped  in  the  grave  and 
on  wliich  his  image  wfis  impretswe^i, 
2.  Alleged  t^*^^^  formerly  fomid  in  Chamfii?ry, 
^^™^^;  and,  until  the  end  of  the  eighk-i^nth 
turea.  '  centurJ^  in  Besan^on,  wliile  they  wtill 
exist  at  Compicgne  and  Turin,  the  lat- 
ter "  napkin  *'  being  declared  authentic  by  a  bull 
of  Sixtus  IV,  Far  more  famous,  fiowever,  are  the 
clotliB  which  bear  only  the  impress  of  a  head  or  face 
and  of  these  one  of  the  best  known  is  (2)  the  picture 
of  E<iesaa,  or  the  Abgar  picture.  According  to  the 
Doctrine  of  Addai  and  Moses  of  Choren,  Hanan,  the 
envoy  of  the  king  of  Edessa,  painted  a  portrait  of 
JeNus  and  took  it  to  his  royal  niiister.  Evagrius, 
on  the  authority  of  Procopius,  states  that  Clirist 
sent  to  the  king  a  picture  of  miraculous  origin. 
The  legend  apparently  arose  about  350,  and  may 
well  have  been  based  on  an  actual  painting  which 
remained  at  EiloKsa  till  944,  when  it  was  brought 
to  Constantinople  by  the  Em|jeror  RomimuHl.  Its 
subsequent  fortunes  are  uncertain,  although  various 
cities  laid  chum  to  its  possession,  especially  Genoa, 
Rome,  and  Paris,  the  first-named  city  advimoing 
the  most  probable  arguments  for  authenticity  and 
recei\dng  the  confirmation  of  Pius  IX.  (see  Abgae). 
This  picture  shows  only  the  head  of  Jesua,  but 
legend  also  knows  a  full-length  Edessene  portrait 
on  linen  produced  by  contact  with  the  body  of 
ChriBt.  It  is  mentioned  by  Gerv'ase  of  Tilbury  in 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  bases 
his  statement  on  ancient  sources  and  says  that  it 
wa^  exhibited  on  festivals  in  the  chief  church  of 
Edessa,  and  tliat  on  Easter  it  shows  Jesus  succes- 
sively as  a  child,  boy,  youth,  young  man,  and  in  the 
ripeness  of  years.  (3)  One  of  the  choicest  treasures 
of  the  Roman  Church  is  the  handkcrcJiief  of  Ve- 
ronica, which  is  shown  only  on  special  occadoDS, 
particularly  in  Passion  Week.  This  portrait  is 
saitl  to  have  been  transferred  in  1297  by  Boniface 
VIIL  from  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  SL 
Peter's  in  Rome,  where  it  reposes  bi*hind  the  statue 
of  St.  Veronica.  The  picture,  which  is  now  much 
faded,  shows  an  elliptical  face  with  a  low -arched 
forehead,  in  marked  contrast  with  the  long  nose. 
The  mouth  is  slightly  open,  and  the  scanty  hair  is 
\'isible  only  on  the  temples.  The  beard  on  the 
cheeks  is  thin,  but  is  stronger  on  the  chin,  where  it 
ends  in  three  points,  wliile  the  mustache  is  more 
conspicuous  for  color  than  for  strength.  The 
eyes,  arched  by  scanty  brows,  are  closed,  and, 
combined  with  features  distorted  by  agony  and 
stained  with  blood,  complete  the  picture  of  a 
martyr  pale  in  death.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
esthetics  and  the  lust^ary  of  art,  the  picture  is 
probably  Byzantine.  Although  one  would  expect 
the  picture  of  Veronica  tci  be  regarded  as  the  napkin 
which  covered  the  head  of  Christ,  there  is  no  tra- 
dition as  to  its  origin,  although  a  mass  of  medieval 
legends  connects  it  with  the  name  of  a  woman. 
These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  In  the  older 
group,  apparently  written  shortly  before  the  ninth 
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century,  Veronica  appears  as  the  woman  afflicted 
with  an  issue  of  blood,  who  had  a  portrait  of  Jesus 
either  painted  by  herself  or  at  her  bidding,  or  else 
impressed  by  Christ  himself  upon  a  piece  of  cloth. 
The  second  form  of  the  legend  sprang  up  in  France 
and  Germany  in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury and  superseded  the  older  version  before  1500. 
According  to  this  tradition,  Veronica  gave  the 
Savior  a  handkerchief  on  his  way  to  Golgotha,  and 
received  it  back  impressed  with  his  features. 
Further  amplifications  of  the  tradition  stated  that 
the  napkin  was  brought  to  Rome  by  John  VII.,  or 
even  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  wldle  it  is  certain 
that  Celestine  III.  prepared  a  reliquary  for  it.  At 
all  events,  what  is  clear  is  that  during  the  medieval 
period  Rome  possessed  a  cloth  picture  of  Christ, 
which  was  apparently  supposed  to  be  the  miracu- 
lous impress  of  the  head  of  Jesus  in  the  sepulcher. 
It  is  significant,  moreover,  that  it  bore  the  name 
stuiarium  before  the  rise  of  the  legend  of  the  hand- 
kerchief given  Christ  to  wipe  his  face  on  his  way  to 
the  cross,  nor  was  it  until  the  twelfth  century  that 
the  name  of  Veronica  even  began  to  form  a  part  of 
the  tradition,  a  connection  suggested  by  a  popular 
etymology  of  Veronica  as  Vera  eiKuv  ("  true 
image  ").  This  legend  of  Veronica  gave  rise  to  a 
tendency  of  art  which  reached  its  culmination  in 
Dtlrer,  who  represented  the  napkin  of  Veronica  and 
the  Savior  with  a  crown  of  thorns,  combining  the 
suffering  in  the  face  of  Jesus  with  the  loftiness  and 
the  majesty  of  the  Son  of  God.  (4)  The  picture  of 
Christ  in  the  apse  of  St.  John  Lateran  at  Rome  is 
supposed  to  have  been  miraculously  produced  when 
the  church  was  dedicated  by  Pope  Sylvester,  al- 
though it  is  in  reality  a  mosaic  of  recent  date. 

8.  Pictures  of  Jesus  in  Ancient  Art :  In  the  course 
of  time  pictorial  representations  of  Jesus  became 
either  real  or  symbolical  and  allegorical,  the  latter 
tendency  gradually  giving  way  to  the  former.  To 
the  category  of  symbols  belong  the  fish,  the  lamb, 
the  various  monograms  of  Christ,  and  the  Good 
Shepherd,  the  last-named  leading  to  representations 
of  Jesus  in  human  form.     As  early  as  Tcrtullian  the 

Good     Shepherd     adorned     chalices, 

1.  Symbol-  ^j^j  ^  ^^  ^  favorite  form  of  decora- 

AU     ^    1  ^^^^    ^^    ^^^    catacombs,   where    the 

Bepresen-   ^8^^^    usually    carries  a  goat    or   a 

tations."  wether.      In     these     pictures,     often 

adorned  with  other  animals,  trees, 
and  shrubs,  and  based  on  Luke  xv.  6;  John  x.; 
and  Ps.  xxiii.,  the  Christ  appears  only  in  youth- 
ful guise,  although  the  Shepherd  is  usually  clad  in 
garments  of  a  higher  rank  and  wears  the  Roman 
tunic  and  the  pallium  as  well  as  sandals.  The 
figure,  moreover,  is  Latin  instead  of  Oriental  in 
type,  and  represents  a  youthful  and  beardless, 
sometimes  even  boyish,  figure,  a  round  head  with 
curling  hair,  and  a  frank  face  with  regular  features. 
This  type  of  picture,  purely  ideal  as  it  was,  under- 
went evolution  in  the  course  of  time.  In  the  third 
century  the  face  grew  more  oval,  while  the  unparted 
hair  grew  slightly  over  the  forehead  in  the  center 
and  flowed  on  the  sides  in  wavy  or  curly  locks. 

The  first  real  impulse,  however,  to  artistic  rep- 
resentations of  Jesus  was  given  by  his  miracles, 
though  the  risen  Lord  as  a  teacher  and   a  lawgiver 


became  more  and  more  a  subject 
representation.  In  the  midst  of  ^  or : 
disciples,  including  Paul,  Christ  appeal 
plain,  as  in  Spain  and  southern  FrancCj 
on  a  mountain  either  within  or  with< 
rivers  of  Eden,  or  sitting 
8.  Beprs-  ^^^  y^  fg^t  q^  ^  footstc 

M  T^hw  ^*°^®'  ^^^  mosaics  re 
^uid^Aw'  ^  seated  on  the  oelestia 
ffiver.  "  ^  teacher,  he  is  depicted 
and  as  holding  a  book  or 
in  his  hand  or  on  his  bosom,  while  a 
he  proffers  the  Gospel  to  Peter  oi 
both  of  these  latter  categories,  th 
youthful  type  gradually  grows  less 
that  on  Roman,  Upper  Italian,  and  Fre 
agi  the  central  Christ  appears  beard 
in  the  reliefs  on  their  sides  he  wears  n 
former  representing  the  risen  Lord  ai 
the  earthly  Savior.  Originally  a  chai 
the  ascended  Christ,  the  beard  was  s 
Jesus  during  his  earthly  ministry  afte 
the  fourth  or  the  beginning  of  the  fi 
The  struggle  between  the  two  types  ij 
mosaics  of  Sant'Apollinare  Nuovo  at  J 
of  St.  Michael,  but  the  earliest  spec 
bearded  Christ  is  generally  believed  t 
called  CalUstinian  mosaic  which  was  : 
catacomb  of  St.  Domitilla.  In  oonf 
the  manhood  implied  by  the  beard,  1 
creased  in  height  and  breadth,  while 
became  more  sharply  defined  as  the  1 
in  accentuation  over  the  flesh.  The  ] 
longer  and  more  prominent,  and  th 
deeper  and  their  pupils  enlarged,  whil 
of  the  nose  and  mouth  were  more  shar 
The  hair,  while  frequently  less  curling  t! 
was  now  represented  as  falling  to  tl 
shoulders,  and  was  often  parted  in 
The  color  both  of  the  hair  and  of  the 
through  all  shades  from  yellow  to  gra 
The  upi>er  lip  was  never  clean-shaven,  a 
was  sometimes  close  and  sometimes  ei 
or  rounded,  the  parted  type  being  fc 
rudimentary  form  in  early  Christian 

The  bearded  Christ  represents  the  cl 
art  of  early  Christianity,  and  the  i 
ushered  in  a  period  of  decay  marked  b 
of  exaggeration.  Majesty  became  e 
altation  unapproachability,  and  eames 
Thus  the  Christ  of  Saints  Cosmas 
(q.v.)  in  Rome,  dating  from  the  sixt 
a  figure  with  long  face,  projecting  t 
ashen  complexion,  attenuated  nose,  m^ 
and  scanty  beard. 

It  was  the  task  of  the  Middle  Ages  1 
multiplicity  of  concepts  of  the  likent 
to  imity,  a  task  which  required  ceni 
completion.  The  Carolingian  period  i 
fruitless  recrudescence  of  the  process 
of  the  early  Christian  period.  Ever 
Renaissance  the  beardless  type  struj 
premacy  with  the  bearded,  especially  i 
and  ivories,  but  the  former  steadily 
so  that  its  last  sporadic  occurrence 
navian  Christ  in  glory  of  tlie  thirtee 
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Kudi  pictures  as  the  Pietd  of  Botticelli  at  Munich 
beng  mere  anachronisms. 

IV.  QHgiii  of  the  Pictures  of  Jesus:  While  the 
theory  may  be  advanced  that  the  oldest  pictures  of 
(tet  were  based  either  on  works  of  art  still  more 
woeai  or  on  tradition,  it  is  practieaUy  certain  that 
tkyirenot  real  portraits  but  ideal  representations. 
This  is  dear  both  from  their  extreme  tliversity  and 
from  the  words  of  Augustine  r  **  What  his  appear- 
BQoewas  we  know  iiot."  The  most  primitive  type, 
wherein  early  Christian  and  {Inostic  documents 
agr«e,  is  that  of  a  boy  or  youth.  The  youthful 
Ti^of  tbe  early  Church  in  religions  and  in  moral 
thoaght,  sustained  by  the  belief  in  the  second 
coming  of  the  Lord  and  strengthened  by  perse cu- 
tioiL,  inspired  the  artist  to  depict  the  ChriBt  as  the 
iflc&raatioD  of  imdying  youth,  even  aa  Noah^  Job, 
Abraham^  and  Moaes  were  represented  as  beard- 
\m  boys.  Herein,  too,  lay  the  genesis  of  the  con- 
wpt  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

With  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  the  bearded 
type  was  evolved  side  by  side  with  the  beardless. 
iSe explanation  of  this  change  Ues  in  the  perfection, 
^'tfr-DjTth.  and  manliness  implied  by  the  beard. 
Ihi'  parted  hair,  on  the  other  hand,  which  ischarac- 
ttnsticof  the  pictures  of  Chrisi  in  this  period,  espe- 
'iilly  in  the  mosaics,  typifies  his  earthly  lineage 
uA  dengniites  him  as  one  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
met  of  human  beings  only  J^Vf^  and  Jiideo-Chris* 
tuns  are  represented  with  parted  hair  in  early 
Cbiftism  art.  The  theory,  advanced  by  many 
*choUre,  that  Greek  reHgious  art  influenced  the 
'^rioui  early  Christian  concepts  of  the  personal 
appearance  of  Christ  seemj*  to  lack  sufficient  evi- 
'Moee  to  be  in  any  wise  conclusive* 
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I^SUS  CHRIST,  THREEFOLD  OFFICE  OF:  A 

pbriiae  connoting  the  functions  of  Christ  as  prophet, 

yf^^^,  and  king.     From  the  earliest  times  Jesus  has 

b^***  fSOpgnixed  as  the  representative  of  a  twofold 

•o^  yet  unitAry  theocratic  function,  as  king  and 

pfieit.    The  spiritual  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  has 

It*  foundation  in  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  (Matt,  xvi, 

|6-25,  nc*  25r-28).     This  thought  may  be  traced 

from  the  second  century  to  the  time  of  the  Refor* 

0iahon,    But  as  early  as  Eusebius  a  threefold  office 

b  ucribed  to  Christ,  that  of  prophet,  priest,  and 


king,  and  this  is  traceable  to  Jewish  sources.     The 

view  of  a  threefold  office,  however*  did  not  suppress 

the  tradition  of  a  twofold  office,  although  the  three 

designations  of  Christ  were  always  used 

Historical  separately.  Among  the  medieval  theo- 
Survey,  logians,  Thomas  Aquinas  approaches 
closely  the  conception  of  Eusebius  since 
he  speaks  of  legislator ^  saeerd4}s,  and  rex,  but  with 
him  this  is  merely  a  mechanical  division,  aod  Thomas 
makes  no  further  u^  of  the  threefold  scheme.  The 
Evangelical  doctrine  followed  in  the  begiuding  the 
tradition  of  a  twofold  office  (cf.  the  works  of  Luther 
and  the  older  Evangelical  cutechisms)*  Calvin  added 
the  prophetic  office  as  a  third  function,  and  his 
conception  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  work  be- 
came the  basis  for  its  treatment  in  Reformed  theol- 
ogy and  soon  also  in  Lutheran  theology.  As  prophet 
the  Messiah  bringa  the  full  light  of  intelligence  and 
thuB  becomes  the  fulness  and  consummation  of  all 
revelationa.  As  king  of  a  spiritual  and  et<Tnal  king- 
€lom  he  not  only  brings  his  people  external  and 
passing  aid,  but  equips  them  especially  with  the 
gifts?  for  eternal  life  and  guards  them  against  their 
enemies.  Aa  priest  Chriat  secures  to  his  people  by 
his  atonement  and  vicarious  snflfering  the  blessing 
that  God  deals  with  them  not  as  judge,  but  as  gra- 
cious father.  In  accorcJance  with  these  principles 
Calvin  emphasized  the  truth  thai  communion  with 
God  13^  found  in  Christ's  living  personality  and  in 
life  communion  with  that  personality.  In  the  Hei- 
delberg Catechism  (Questions  31  and  32)  the  thought 
of  Calvin  received  a  fiiiifihed  form  and  found  a  large 
circulat  ion.  The  ort  hodox  followers  of  Calvin,  how- 
ever^ attempted  both  to  explain  the  full  content  of 
the  Messianic  person  from  three  points  of  view,  and 
to  analyze  the  act  of  salvation  in  its  historical  de- 
velopment according  to  the  threefold  scheme,  thus 
not  easily  escaping  the  mistaken  assumption  that 
Christ  had  become  first  prophet,  then  priest,  and 
finally  king.  It  became  the  custom  to  deprive 
Christ  of  his  royal  function  in  the  state  of  humilia- 
tion and  of  the  prophetical  function  in  the  stale 
of  exaltation.  Against  this  mechanical  tendency, 
Cocoeius  opened  new  and  fruitful  points  of  view  by 
returning  to  the  living  material  of  the  Bible.  The 
usual  order  of  the  offices  of  Christ  seemed  to  him 
justified  in  so  far  as  the  dignity  of  Christ  rose  in 
the  growing  mind  of  the  people,  from  the  state  of  a 
prophet  to  that  of  a  king.  But  in  reality,  he  states, 
Christ's  priesthood  must  be  put  in  the  first  place, 
since  even  before  time  he  mediated  between  his 
Father  and  the  people;  then  follow  the  royal  and 
prophetic  offices.  The  first  office  is  that  through 
which  Christ  acquires  his  people;  the  second  that 
through  wliich  he  keeps  them ;  and  the  third  that 
through  which  he  leads  them  to  the  knowledge  and 
love  of  the  king.  This  double  consideration  would 
have  resulted  in  an  organic  and  simultaneous  union 
of  the  offices  in  the  living  personality,  even  if  Coc- 
ceius  had  not  expressly  added  that  the  entire  media- 
torial act  lasted  until  the  end  of  days. 

The  Roman  catechism  also  teaches  the  threefold 
office  of  Christ.  In  Lutheran  theology  the  doctrine 
was  adopted  only  at  a  late  periorl.  Melanchthon 
had  not  left  to  the  school  of  theology  which  followed 
him  a  uniform  system  as  Calvin  had  left  for  Re- 
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formed  orthodoxy.  The  interest  in  the  individual 
reception  of  justification  drew  attention  from  an  all- 
sided  objective  observation  of  Christ  and  his 
gifts.  There  was  even  a  tendency  to 
In  Lu-  reduce  the  twofold  office  of  Christ  to  a 
theran  single  function.  According  to  Me- 
Theology.  lanchthon  and  Hesshusen,  Christ  is  be- 
fore everything  priest;  even  as  king  he 
exercises  essentially  priestly  functions.  Selnecker 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  used  the  formula 
of  a  threefold  office,  but  his  exposition  is  governed 
also  by  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  to  which  the  two 
other  offices  are  related  like  introduction  and  con- 
clusion. Others  again,  like  Gerhard,  tried  to  iden- 
tify the  priestly  and  prophetical  offices.  Hemming 
and  Nicolaus  Hunnius  taught  that  the  office  of  the 
king  was  supreme  and  that  it  comprehended  the 
other  two  functions.  Everywhere  the  same  con- 
centration upon  one  point  is  found.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  Hafenreffer  and  especially  Gerhard 
had  directed  their  attention  to  the  idea  of  a  three- 
fold office  as  advocated  by  Eusebius  and  Calvin. 
Gerhard  not  only  used  the  new  expression,  but 
tried  to  prove  that  only  the  sum  of  the  three  offices 
offers  the  fulness  of  Christ's  benevolent  gifts.  In 
the  regnum  potentiae  ho  found  a  specific  function 
for  the  royal  office.  Since  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  after  the  old  Melanchthonian  scheme 
of  dogmatics  had  been  replaced  by  an  objective 
and  historical  arrangement  of  the  material,  there 
was  room  for  a  coherent  representation  of  the  work 
of  Christ,  which  was  systematized  according  to  the 
threefold  office.  There  was  a  reaction  of  the  old 
Lutheran  sentiment  in  1773  when  Emesti  criticized 
the  reigning  doctrine  because  he  could  not  sec  why 
the  clear  and  sufficient  designation  of  the  work  of 
Christ  as  aatisfactio  should  be  obscured  by  meta- 
phorical phrases.  Moreover,  he  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  different  offices  were  not  clearly  separated 
from  each  other,  so  that  one  title  might  justly  cover 
all  of  them.  Other  dogmaticians  after  him  raised 
similar  objections  on  the  ground  that  neither  the 
prophetical  nor  the  royal  office  stands  upon  equal 
footing  with  the  priestly  office,  but  that  both  point 
to  the  atonement  which  is  included  in  it.  But  the 
majority  of  recent  dogmaticians  adhere  to  the 
scheme  of  a  threefold  office.  Schleiermacher  took 
the  lead  in  this  tendency  by  attempting  the  suc- 
cessful proof  that  the  three  offices  in  their  indisso- 
luble union  completely  define  and  circumscribe  the 
character  of  redemption  as  accomplished  by  Christ. 
With  the  exclusion  of  the  prophetic  office,  he  holds, 
the  clear  consciousness  of  the  believer  would  be  su- 
perseded by  a  magical  mediation  of  salvation. 
Without  the  royal  office,  there  would  be  lacking  the 
relation  of  the  individual  believer  to  a  community. 
Finally,  the  absence  of  the  priestly  office  would  rob 
the  foundation  of  Christ  of  its  religious  content. 

The  doctrine  of  Christ's  threefold  office  repre- 
sents the  redeemer  as  the  fulfiller  of  all  Old-Testa- 
ment prophecies  and  thus  of  all  needs  of  the  human 
being.  Everything  that  Israel  expected  of  its  future 
salvation  had  concentrated  itself  more  and  more  in 
the  hope  of  the  Messiah,  "  the  anointed  of  God  " 
(John  i.  41,  iv.  25).  He  was  thought  of  as  the  king 
who  was  to  restore  the  glory  of  David's  kingdom. 


In  the  course  of  time  the  prophet,  who  as  i 

of  Moses  was  never  to  be  wanting  among  God's  peo^— ^^ 

(Deut.  xviii.  15),  became  identical  with  the  Me 

(John  vi.  14-15).    The  third  office 
Interpreta-  reflected  in  the  picture   of  the  M« 
tion  and    siah  in  Isa.  liii.    God's  people  can  f^ 
Significance  themselves  secure  only  when  all  ( 
of  the      ffict  of  the  theocratic  offices  is  exdu 
Doctrine,    by  unity  and  every  bleasing  of 

vation  is  to  be  found  in  one 
person  (Heb.  vii.  23  sqq.).    There  was  a  long — =3 
especially  for  the  solution  of  the  frequent  histor^BI 
conflict  between  kingdom  and  priesthood  (I  ft       ■■ 
ii.  35;    Zech.  vi.  12  sqq.).     A  priest-king  after 
manner  of  Melchizedek  was  hoped  for  (Ps.  ex. 
All  these  elements  were  combined  in  the  idea  of 
Messiah  who  was  to  possess  the  spirit  of  God^^E 
many-sided  fulness  and  as  the  power  of  a  oonv^^r: 

hensive  redeeming  activity  (Isa.  xi.  1  sqq.,  ^^ ^ 

sqq.;    cf.  Luke  iv.   18  sqq.;    John  iii.  34).    *!"* 
anointing  with  the  spirit  mentioned  in  these  ^p 
sages  has  the  signfficanoe  of  the  anointing  of 
priests,  and  to  a  certain  extent  also  of  prophet 
so  far  as  they  were  endowed  with  the  rhnriirm   ^ 
By  confessing  Jesus  as  Christ,  the  Christian  i 
gation  expresses  that  it  finds  in  him  the  perfor 
of  all  activities  w^hich  secure  salvation  to  the  ] 
of  God.    Jesus  is  king  (Matt.  xxi.  5,  xxvii. 
prophet  (Matt.  xxi.  11;    Luke  vii.  16),  and  "        I 
priest  (Heb.  ii.  17,  iii.  1).     The  scheme  of  the  tb 
fold  office  permits  of  arranging  the  BibUcal  i 
in  its  original  connection,  as  it  belongs  to  a 
plete  representation  of  the  person  of  Christ.  It 

systematic  value  becomes  evident  only  from.       th 
proof  that  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Messianic?  aa 
tivity  there  is  necessary  nothing  more  and  not;2iix^ 
less  than  the  functions  designated  by  it.    The  tinner 
offices  of  prophet,  priest,  and  king  correspond/   '^ 
the  needs  of  the  moral  education  of  man  and  of  t^^ 
connection  with  human  society  and  the  surroun^^ 
ing  world.     If  the  activity  of  Christ  on  earth  wer^ 
restricted  to  atonement,  it  would  not  be  possib^^ 
to  speak  of  the  p)erfection  of  the  human  being  vC^ 
connection  with  Christ.     It  is  a  matter  of  coursc^^ 
that  in  every  moment  of  his  earthly  and  heavenly'^ 
activity  Christ  exercises  at  one  and  the  same  time 
all  his  offices.    Socinianism  claims  for  the  entire 
activity  of  Christ  on  earth  only  the  prophetical 
office  in  order  to  reserve  the  other  functions  as  faint 
ornaments  for  the  state  of  exaltation  (Racovian 
Catechism,  §§  191  sqq.,  456  sqq.).     The  permanent 
union  and  simultaneous  exercise  of  the  three  func- 
tions do  not  exclude,  however,  a  fixed  aim,  namely, 
the  kingdom.    To  this  as  the  organizing  purpose  of 
the   whole   points  before   everything   the   BibHcal 
basis  of  the  formula,  the  starting-point  and  essential 
content  of  the  Messianic  office  is  royal  dominion 
over  and  for  God's  people,  the  peculiar  modification 
of  which  LB  described  by  the  other  titles. 

(E.  F.  Karl  Miller.) 

Biblioorapht:  For  history  of  the  doctrine  consult:  H.  L.  J. 
Heppe,  Doomatik  det  deuUcken  Proteataniumtu  im  19. 
Jahrhundert.  pp.  209  sqq.,  222  sqq.,  Qotha.  1857:  idein, 
Dogmatik  der  evanoeliach-reformirten  Kirche^  Elberfeld. 
1861;  A.  Schweixer,  OlaubenaUhre  der  evangelUcK-^^armir' 
ten  Kirche,  vol.  ii.,  Zurich,  1847;  H.  Schmid,  Dof/maiik 
der  evangelisch-reformirten  Kirche,    Frankfort.    1876;     A. 
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HifaehL  Die  tlv%9tliduf  Lehre  von  der  Rfchlfertioung  und 
V'ae^^knwta,  L  620  K|q.*  iu.  394  eqq,.  Boon.  1882-88,  Eag. 
tTBiut,,  of  vol.  U  EkHnburKb,  1872.  For  expooition  of  the 
doctriM  confult  the  litemiure  under  Doom  a.  Dogmatics; 

WssntflNeTrB  ASfiZlUBLT. 

JESirS  CHRIST,  TWOFOLD  STATE  OF :  The  doc- 
trine dealing  with  the  humiliation  and  exaltation 
of  Christ,    (liristian  faith  has  always  spoken  of  a 
humiliation  and  exaltation  of  Christ  when  it  com- 
fkarcd  the  earthly  appearance  of  Jesus  on  the  one 
licte  with  the  mode  of  existence  of  the  preexisting 
LqgoSjand  on  the  other  side  with  the  present  world- 
rule  of  the  Mediator,     But  the  formula 
The        of  a  twofold  state  has  been  coined  only 
Lutheran    in  connection  with  the  definite  inler- 
Doctrine.    pre  tat  ion  given  to  the  incaniation  by 
Luther  and  the  Chriiito logical  theory 
that  folbwed  in  bis  steps.     From  the  dogmatic  idea 
of  the  unehangeableness  of  God  and  of  the  commu- 
nidtkiti  of  divine  attributes  to  the  human  nature 
of  Christ  there  results  a  terminology  which  must 
Tihmkt  room  in  the  earthly  life  of  the  Hedeemer  for 
a  lium&n  development,  othen*nse  inconceivable,  by 
^  apokl  "  state  of  humiliation."     Incarnation  de- 
oolei,  accordingly,  not  a  descent  of  the  Logos,  but 
•n  etevation  of  human  nature,  which  has  been  re- 
ceived itito  the  most  intimate  connection  with  the 
divine  nature.     In    virtue   of   the    Communicatio 
Idiotnatuin   (q.v.)   which   began   with  his  incania- 
tion.  it  was  impossible  for  Christ  to  rid  himself  of 
his  divinity.     With  the  incarnation  the  exaltation 
«>f  human  nature  to  divine  glory  was  completed 
o*>ce  for  all*     **  When  he  [Christ]  began  to  be  a 
*Oaii,  he  also  began  to  be  God  "   (Luther).     Ac- 
•5«*rding  to  Brcnz,  the  re^l  ascension  of  Christ  tiegan 
^th  the  incarnation.     *'  Divine  nature,"  however, 
'  crm  neither  be  humiliated  nor  exalted."     The  life 
of  Jesus  within  the  limits  of  human  development 
'^Bsts,  therefore,  upon  that  act  of  self-limitation  of 
the  God-man — not  of  the  Logos — which  is  described 
in  PM,  ii  S-9.    In  this  way  the  state  of  self-renun- 
ci&tioQ  is  brouigbt  about.    The  exaltation  or  "  maj- 
esty "  of  Christ  wad  self-evident,  but  the  great  prob- 
Vm  to  be  solved  was  how  humiliation  was  possible. 
Johano  Gerhard  among  the  Lutheran  theologians 
o«»t  fully  developed  the  doctrine  of  the  two  states 
^  Christ.    The  communicatio  idiomatum^  accord- 
^H  *o  hhn,  was  accomplished  at  the  moment  of  in- 
ttrnaiion,  but  Christ  did  not  make  use  of  them,  he 
»owuiiCfd  them,  he  took  upon  himself  the  form  of 
*  ierrant,  until  he  ascended  to  heaven  and  sat  on 
the  r(ght  hand  of  God;    hence  the  distinction  be- 
***ia  the  state  of  self-renunciation  and  the  state 
<rf  eiftltjition.     The  state   of    humiliation,   there- 
fon^doefl  not  denote  the  unconditional  lack  and  ab- 
•roee  of  the  divinity  and  majesty  communicated  to 
this  fltsh,  but  only  the  retraction  and  intennission 
of  it*  use.     In  1616  there  originated  a  controversy 
between  the  theologians  of  Gicssen  and  those  of 
Tubingen  (see  CirBisTOLooY*  DC.)  as  to  the  nnannpr 
in  which  Christ  emptied  himself  (see  Kenosib)  of 
his  divine  attributes,  whether  it  was  mere  conceal- 
menl  (Gk.hyp^a)  or  an  actual  emptying  {krn6ms}. 
The  orthodox  theologians  did  not  consider  the  self- 
rrnuodation  of  Christ  mere  simulation,  but  a  true 
and  real  self  renunciation  of  the  plenary  communi- 
divioe  majesty  and  virtue.    There  arose  also 


a  question  as  to  the  time  when  the  state  of  self- 
renunciation  began.  According  to  Luther's  inter- 
pretation of  Phil.  ii.  this  state  began  only  after  the 
birth  of  Jc^us.  After  his  birtb  Jesus  might  have 
exalted  himself  above  men,  if  he  had  not  i>een  will- 
ing to  serve  them.  But  according  to  the  later  dog- 
maticians  the  state  of  humiliation  Ijegan  with  the 
conception.  Since  humiliation,  however,  does  not 
consiEt  in  the  assumption  of  human  nature,  but  In 
the  assumption  of  the  form  of  a  servant,  incarnation 
is  distinguished  from  its  incongrtiouti  form — the  in- 
carnation of  the  Logos  Ls  not  his  humiliation  but 
an  exaltation  of  human  nature,  while  the  act  of 
conception  is  the  first  act  in  the  humiliation  of  the 
Gotl-man.  The  state  of  exaltation  begins  with  the 
descent  of  Christ  into  hell  as  the  triumph  of  the 
God- man  over  the  devil  (see  Descent  of  Christ 
INTO  Hell), 

For  Reformed   theologians  the  doctrine  of  the 
twofold  state  of  Christ  is  of  minor  dogmatic  im- 
portance;   their  attention  was  con c<Mit rated  not  so 
much  upon  the  dogmatic  assertion  of  the  unchange- 
ableness  of  God  as  upon  the  practical  Biblicjil  view 
of  the  truly   human  development  of 
The        Jesus,     According    to    the    Reformed 
Rtformed   doctrine  the  Logas  himself  is  the  sub- 
Doctrine,    ject  of  the  keni^sis  describe^i   in   Phil, 
ii.     In  this  way  it  was  impossible  for 
the  Reformed  to  avoid  contradiction  with  the  dog* 
ma  of  the  unchangeableness  of  Goti,     In  reference 
to  Phil   ii,  they  accepted   the   Lutheran   doctrine 
thiit  the  Logos  did  not  assume  human  nature  in 
general,  but  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  by  identify- 
ing incarnalion  with  Christ *s  obedient  conduct  unlil 
his  death  on  the  cross,  the  Reformed  were  able  to 
speak  of  a  humiliation  of  the  God- man.     The  exal- 
tation beginning  with  the  resurrection  actually  ex- 
tols human  tiature  to  a  higher  stage. 

Within   Protestant  orthodoxy  the  treatment  of 
the  doctrine  of  states  ha^  led  to  a  tendency  to  dis- 
solve the  theory  of  the  two  natures  in  its  scholastic 
form.     On  the  Lutheran  side  the  true 
Develop-     humanity  of  Christ  became  inoonoeiv- 
ment       able,  on  the  Reformed  side  there  was 
Modem     at  least  proposed  the  fidl  re%^elation  of 
Teachings.  God  in  Christ,     Holding  to  the  ortho 
dox  standpoint  of  the  unchangeable- 
ness of  God,  the  Lutherans  could  not  make  conceiv- 
able the  humiliation  of  Clu*ist,  while  the  Reformed 
could  not  explain  the  full  and  essential  connection 
of  God  with  the  humiliated  Christ.     By  their  efforts 
to  satisfy  merely  the  immediate  religious  needs,  in 
consonance  mth  the  practical  and  empirical  spirit 
of  modern  timeSj  theologians  like  Ritschl  have  dis- 
carded altogether  the  doctrine  of  states,   holding 
that  we  must  not  transcend  the  simple  belief  that 
the  man  Jesus  stands  over  against  us  on  the  side  of 
God.     Thus  they  simply  cut  off  all  insoluble  ques- 
tions concerning  the  relation  of  the  eternal  to  the 
earthly  son  of  God,  and  accordingly  there  is  no 
need  to  spe^k  of  a  special  state  of  humiliation.     But 
the  development  not  only  of  the  thought,  but  of 
practical  faith  results  b  the  recognition  that  the 
truth  of  God'«  appearance  in  the  flesh  must  in  the 
end  suffer  if  thm  aide  of  the  doctrine  of  states  is  dis- 
carded.    In  this  connection   the  question  of  pre- 
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^stence  ean  not  be  diacu^ied,  but  it  is  to  be  re^ 
dfiiDbeT^  that  the  Biblical  passage  relating  to  it 
^oniinn  &n  »ctual  participation  of  God  in  the  revela- 
tion in  ChriBt*  God's  aelf^offer  in  Christ  becomes 
conceivable  only  by  the  humiliating  sacrifice  of  the 
eternal  wn  for  sinful  humanity.  Passages  like  John 
iii.  16;  I  John  iv,  9;  Rom.  viii,  31-32;  Gal.  iv*  4 
testify  that  in  Christ  we  have  the  hving  and  deci- 
sive expression  of  divine  love^  not  merely  a  histor- 
ical phenomenon  which  assures  this  love.  As  to 
the  interpretation  of  Phil,  ii.,  there  has  been  brought 
forth  only  one  really  exegetical  reason  which  ap- 
parently excludes  the  relation  of  that  passage  to 
the  descent  of  Christ  from  heaven.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  apostle  desires  to  give  in  Christ 
an  example  of  humiliation  which  is  imitable.  But 
this  objection  may  be  refuted  if  it  is  considered 
that  the  imitation  of  Christ  in  the  sense  of  the  New 
Testament  does  not  always  mean  an  actual  appro- 
priation of  his  actions  in  their  essential  quality,  but 
ftimply  the  mode  and  manner  of  his  actions  and 
sentiments  so  that  he,  like  God  himself,  may  be  an 
example  In  matters  which  are  not  imitable  in  their 
enenoe  (Eph,  v.  25;  I  PeL  iii.  13, 18-19;  Matt,  v,  45; 
Eph,  V,  1-2),    See  Christoloot, 

(E,  F.  Kakl  MOller.) 
BlPUOaKAFHT:  J.  J,  Van  Ooaleriee,  ChriMtmn  DofftfiaHc*^ 
iL  464  Bcm..  N«w  York,  n.d:  J.  H.  Elir&rd,  ChrisUidie 
Doo^iwaik,  vohiL.  K6m«*berg.  1852;  F.  A.  Pbilippi.  KircJi- 
lit^  Giaiihentlehre,  voh  iv.,  Gfltci-sbb,  1SS5;  A.  B.  Bruce. 
Hu.milioiwti  lyf  Chriitt  in  it9  Phutioal,  Eihidil  and  Oj^tiai 
^•pft-i*.  New  York,  1BS7:  J.  KftstUfv  LuUiert  ThtQUiffie, 
Stuttgartt  1§01;  W.  A.  Brown,  ChnMian  Theotogjf  in 
OuUine,  pp.  332-336.  New  Yark,  1906;  md  the  literfttur» 

tlbdc)!'  COIUIUHECATIO  IDIOMAf  ITM. 

JESUS  THE  son  OF  SmACH,  WISDOM  OF.    See 
ApocKTPiLi^  A^  IV, J  12. 

JETZER,  yet'ficr,  JOHAHNES:  Journeyman-tailor 
and  relipoiis  impostor;  b.  at  Zursach  (16  m,  n.n.e. 
of  Aarau)  in  the  canton  of  Aargau,  c.  14S3;  d.  after 
1520.  In  1506  he  entered  the  Dominican  mon- 
astery of  Bern  as  lay  brother.  He  m  described 
as  un^ucated^  morally  depraved  and  deceitful, 
even  suspected  of  theft*  On  Mar*  24,  1507^  ac- 
cording to  his  story,  St.  Barbara  appeared  to  him 
and  a  few  days  afterward  the  mother  of  God  to  an- 
nounce that  she  had  been  indeed  conceived  in  sin, 
as  the  Dominicans  taught.  To  prove  the  truth  of 
her  divine  revelations,  she  impressed  upon  him  in 
repeated  visits  the  stigmata  ^f  Christ,  and  now  Jet- 
zer  began  to  act  the  story  of  Christ's  sufTc rings  in 
the  church  in  lively  manner.  The  monastery,  whose 
picture  of  Mary  shed  bloody  tears^  attracted  large 
crowds  of  people ^  and  sold  with  great  success  hand- 
kerchiefs moistened  with  the  blood.  But  doubts 
arose,  and  in  July  thf?  bishop  of  Lausanne  under- 
took an  investigation  which  came  to  nothing.  Sub- 
sequently the  magistrate  of  the  town  investigated 
the  case.  JetJter  was  imprisoned  and  tried;  after 
various  denials  he  confessed  that  the  whole  affair 
was  an  imposture  in  which  the  four  head-masters 
of  the  monafttery^  Johannes  Vatter,  Dr»  Stephan 
Boliahorst,  Franz  ITekchij  and  Heinrich  Stein  eg- 
ger,  were  implicated.  The  matter  was  inmiediately 
wfported  to  Rome  and  after  a  competent  jury  had 
been  instituted  J  the  culprits  were  tried  under  tor- 

tintw    Is  1^09  the  four  monks   were    condemfied 


and  burned  alive  as  blasphemers,  and  Jetzer  disap 
peared.    The  ocandal  caused  great  sensation 
indignation,  especially  at  Bern.     A  large  literatur^K 
of  pamphlets  in  Latin,  Germati,^  French,  and  Dutc^^ 
told  the  scandalous  story  and  coofirnud  the  geirz^ 
eral  verdict  conoeriiing  the  corruption  of  monastKL 
Ufe.  (E.  BLdecBf) 

BtBLtooaAPBT:  G.  Eetlig.  Die  Urkundtn  dt*  , 

in  Arekiv  dea  kiHorisefuM  Fcreinjr  det  JTonton  Bern,  ' 
XJ*.  1886:  R.  Paulu*,  Bin  Jugtinnard  mn  vier  Dominikan 
beganfftn.  FnoMorU  tS97. 

JEWEL,  JOHH :  Bishop  of  Salisbury  and  a  not< 

defender  of  the  Reformation  settlement  tn  En 

land^    b.  in   the  parish  of  Berimber,  Devonshir — ^ 
May  24,  1522;   d.  at  Monkton  Farlcigh  (2  m.  n.-^^ 
of  Bradford),  WUtshire,  Sept.  23,  157 L     He  we^^ 
drat  to  MertOD  College,  Oxford,  and  then,  winning:^— 
scholarship,  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  tailing  b^^ 
bachelor's  degree  in  l.W),     Two  years  later  he  w  .^^ 
elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Corpus  Christi.     Diui^^^ 
his  university  life  he  was  strongly  influenced  in  tISH 
direction  of  Bibtical  criticism  by  John  Parkhur^^s 
his  tutor,  and  confirmed  in  a  general  Protestant  ^^^ 
titude  by  Peter  Martyr^  who  came  to  Oxford 
1^7,    Some  time  before  lS5i  he  took  orders,  a:^^^ 
about  the  end  of  that  year  became  vicar  of  Si^K^ 
ningwetl,  near  Oxford.    On  the  accession  of  Mifc—  ^ 
in  1553  he  lost  his  fellowship,  and  ultimately,  af^^^-^ 
seeking  peace  even  at  the  cost  of  signing  articTM* 
which  he  did  not  believe,  was  forced  to  flee.    ^^3 
arrived  at  Frankfort  in  March,  1555,  but  soon  join_^^* 
Peter  Martyr  at  Stra^burg,  and  followed  him     *< 
Zurich  in   the  following  year.     On   receiving  ti*^ 
news  of  Queen  Mary's  death  he  starts  for  Eim^^ 
land,  arriving  there  in  March,  1559^  and  was  ma</<^ 
bishop  of  Salisbury  Jan-  21,  1560.     He  was  active 
in  preaching  and  in  the  visitation  of  his  diocese,  tatd 
soon  took  a  prominent  place  in  the  oontroverHf 
with  Rome.     His  Apohgia  pro  eceie^ta  AngluxiJia 
(London^  1562)  has  been  called  **  the  first  methodi* 
cal  statement  of  the  position  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land against  the  Church  of  Rome. ' '     By  it  Jewel  se- 
cured acknowledgment  as  the  official   champion  of 
Anglicanism.     He  was  engaged  for  several   yeari 
in  an  exchange  of  controversial  works  with  Thomas 
Harding,  an  old  Oxford  con  temporary  ^    who  sup- 
ported the  papal  cause.     All  his  writings  are  noted 
for  learning,  clarity^  and  precision*     Of  his  works, 
which  are  all  deliberate ^  scholarly,  and  logif^l.  a 
complete  edition  was  published  in  1609.     Modem 
editions  are  those  by  R.  W.  Jelf  (8  vols*,  Oxford, 
184S)  and  another  in   4  vols»,   published   by  the 
Parker  Society  (Cambridge,  1845-50)* 

Biblioorapht:  The  orii^Qal  btograpby  was  by  L.  Huifiphny^ 
Joannis  Jv^Ui  .  ,  ,  vita  ct  mora^  Londoti,  157S,  4Jsd  iv^bfl 
rnnden^pd  by  D,  Featky  ia  the  Memmr  prefixed  to  the 
IVofk^r  160@^  a  Kcond  oondeosstlon  wns  prafixcKl  Ui  mzk 
pd.  ot  the  Apoio^u  and  the  EpiMlle  ta  Seipio,  London^  16B5« 
reproduced  in  C.  Woodflwcsith,  Ec4^iif«ia»tiaU  BioQrapkUm 
ib.  IS53,  TbPFw  Iive»  were  the  b&sis  of  th»t  by  C.  W- 
lie  Hofi^  ib,  1S35.  A  Memoir  \a  prefixed  also  to  the  P&rker 
Sdieiety  ed.  of  the  Work^,  Conduit  further:  DNB^  xia, 
378-3S2;  J*  H.  Overton,  The  ChunA  in  EnglamL  I  469- 
461.  ii.  36-37,  London,  1807;  W.  H.  Frere,  Th*  Kngli^ 
Church  (IS^-1625).  pas^m.  ib.  1904;  md  m.  SftnerBl  t^ 
worlds  on  the  history  of  Jewel 'i  tune, 

JEWS,     See  Iseaesl^  HiSTO&r  of. 
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I  lis  the  FHiDJttTe  Chureh, 
n.  1»  th«  ExmiMk  Catholic  Church, 

£iriyMt«oiui(§  1). 

MbioiumSpam  (f  2). 

MkniM  in  Other  CountriM  (i  3). 
IE  In  Prolaitaot  Churches. 


JEWS,    MISSIONS    TO    THE. 

LutherAnand  Kcfonned  Churche?*  (|1  ). 

Enjclitih  MisBiotui  (ft  2), 

Minor    English    Miuionary    Socu^ties 

MittionAry  Societies  in  Other  Countriea 

M)aaton«i  in  th<?  United  Stateii  (§6). 


tV.  Meihode  and  Practical  Comaden^ 
tiooa< 

Methods  m  Christian  LaadA  (ft  1). 

Methods  in  Noa-Evangeljcal  Coun- 
tries (|  2). 

liijQupnce  of  Zionism  on  JewiAb 
Miaaionjs  ({  3). 


I  In  the  Primitive  Church:  Although  the  king- 
dODOTGod  which  Cbrist  had  conie  to  realize  waa 
totftendp  according  to  the  predictionK  of  the  proph- 
iU, not  only  over  Israel,  but  over  the  whole  earth, 
Jesus  hsd.  nevertheless,  restricted  his  personal  ae- 
lirily  to  lamel;  and  had  even  comma iidwl  his  dis- 
cipki  aot  to  go  in  the  way  of  the  Gentiles  (Matt. 
X.  51.  It  was  not  till  he  was  about  to  depart  from 
the  earth  that  he  commanded  theni  to  teach  and 
baptiie  aH  people.  The  Twelve,  however,  directed 
tbeif  efforts  primarily  to  the  Jews;  and  the  earliest 
CbkkD  ooQg^regatiofia  were  composed  entirely  of 
km  iod  proselytes  to  Judaism.  Apostolic  mis- 
wmtBKmg  the  Jews  were  so  saeeeasful  that  James 
eoutd  potnt  out  to  Paul  thousands  of  converted 
Jtm  (Acts  xxL  20).  A  large  number  of  prie.sts  were 
iko  obedient  to  the  faith  (Act^  vi.  7);  and  in  the 
eoq^TC^tions  which  Paul  foimded  in  Asia  Minor, 
QrBwe,  Crete,  etc.,  the  nucleus  was  JewUh.  Tlmt 
the  eoDversion  of  the  Jew«  was  not  lost  sight  of  in 
the  mcxmd  or  third  century  is  proved  by  the  dia- 
logue of  Justin  Martyr  with  the  Jew  Tryplio  and 
Tertullian's  Adversiis  Jwimts,  But  Jewish  i'hrk- 
titnity  had  long  developed  a  heretical  tendency  by 
ktasAiDg  upon  the  national  and  religious  peculiari- 
tiw  ol  Judaism  and  by  avowing  the  moat  pro- 
Bounoed  Gnosticism.  The  further  groi^ih  of  the 
/ewiah  element  in  the  Church  would  have  serioiiKly 
endanicered  her  inner  Ufe  and  existence,  if  the  in- 
wrrwtion  of  Bar  Kokba  had  not  led  to  a  sharp 
ifpftmiion  of  Judaism  from  the  universal  catholic 
tbneier  of  the  Church.  Deprived  of  their  polit- 
w*!  poifer  and  natiotial  autonomy,  the  Jews  con- 
ORitrat^  their  whole  spirittial  life  upon  the  study 
of  the  Law  and  produced  the  Talmud.  The  trans- 
formaticm  of  prophet  ism  into  Talmudism  created 
i  wide  gulf  between  Jews  and  Christians.  From  the 
'wy  beginning,  the  spirit  of  the  Talmud  drew  a 
'^wer  their  eyes  (II  Cor.  iii.  13-16). 

IL  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church:    The  early 
^urch  did  not  possess  any  special  institutions  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  although 
I*  Ekriy     there  were  always  those  whom  the  love 
'Itoiii,    of  Christ  compelle^l  to  preach  the  Gos- 
_  pel  to  the  Jews,  and  there  were  like- 

^HH>^  other  factors  which  made  it  advisable  for  the 
HB^fera  of  both  Church  and  State  to  win  the  Jews 
for  Cfkrifti&nity.     Cassiodorus,  when  he  became  a 
ffltwk,  felt  himself  constrained^  in  his  exegesis  of 
tliePKlins  (as  in  his  conr ftmo  to  Ps.  lxxxi.)»  to  uvf^c 
ihf  Jew«  to  be  converted.     So  the  Emperor  Jus- 
lioiyi,  from  political  motives,  stated  that  the  pur- 
pom  hi  had  in  ordering  the  synagogues  to  use  the 
Gmk  and  Latm  translations  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  to  abstain  from  Talmudic  exegesis,  was  to  lead 
the  Jews  to  Christianity.     Bishops  did  not  hesitate 
to  fesort  to  acts  of  violence  to  compel  the  Jews  to 

Eans.     Justice,  however,  demands  ree- 
2 


ognition  of  the  fact  that  many  popes  protected  the 
Jews.  Gregory  I,  condemned  all  compulaory  bap- 
tisms, and  by  kindliness  and  rewards  tried  to  win 
the  JvwH  for  the  Church.  Although  he  put  no 
high  oHlimate  upon  converts  gained  in  this  way,  he 
counted  upon  their  descendants.  "  If  we  do  not 
win  the  parents,"  he  said,  *'  we  shall  have  their 
children  " — -  a  remark  which  experience  proved  to  be 
ill-founded,  especially  in  Spain.  There  was  hardly  a 
ctnittiry  that  workw  were  not  written  to  bring  about 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  hardly  one  in  which  re- 
wards were  not  offered  to  secure  them  for  the  Church, 
and  also  not  a  century  in  which  numt>ers  of  prose- 
lytes, thoroughly  con\'inced,  did  not  pass  over  to 
Chrintianity,  many  of  whom  became  an  honor  t43 
the  Church. 

Proselytes  have  ever  been  es|iecially  active  in 
missions  to  the  Jews.  In  the  seventh  century 
Bishop  Julian  of  Toledo  (d.  690)  wrote 
2.  Missions  the  De  seittE  ^Etatis  comprobcdione  con^ 
in  Spain,  tra  JudoFOn  to  refute  the  Jewish  no- 
tion, then  asserting  itself,  that  Jesus 
could  not  be  the  Messiah,  as  he  was  not  to  appear 
yntil  the  sixth  millennium  of  the  world.  Almost  at 
the  same  time  Isidore  of  Seville  wrote  two  books  in 
which  he  proved  the  Christian  doctrine  of  faith 
from  the  Old  Testament  and  especially  pointed  out 
that  the  Christians  now  fonned  the  true  Israel. 
Ftaymond  of  Pcnnaforte,  general  of  the  Domin- 
icans, introduced  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language 
and  Talmudic  writings  in  his  order,  especially  for 
the  promotion  of  missionary  activity  among  the 
Jews;  and  another  Dominican,  Pablo  Christian! 
of  Montpellier,  a  Jew  by  desctmt,  was  the  first 
real  missionary  preacher.  He  traveled  in  southern 
France  and  elsewhere,  preaching  and  disputing  with 
the  Jews  in  churches  and  synagogues,  and  proving 
the  Messiahship  and  di\^nity  ot  Jesus  from  Bible 
and  Talmud.  At  the  same  time  the  Dominican 
Raymiind  Martin,  a  Christian  by  birth,  but  well 
versed  in  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  and  Arabic,  wrott*  his 
Pugio  fidei  contra  Mauros  et  JudtEos,  an  armory  for 
the  disputes  of  the  following  times.  Abner  of  Bur- 
gos, a  respected  physician  and  Christian  convert, 
wrote  several  Hebrew  and  Spanish  books  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews.  John  of  Valladolid,  an- 
other proselyte,  wrot^  an  exposition  on  Ibn  Ezra*a 
commentary  on  the  Ten  Commandments  and  a 
Conrordia  Ugum  of  Judaism  and  Christianity.  Car- 
dinal Pedro  de  Luna,  later  Benedict  XI IL,  himself 
had  a  debate  in  Pampelnna  with  Habbi  Shem  Tob 
ben  Shaprut,  and  took  a  lifelong  interest  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews.  He  was  the  first  patron  of 
Rabbi  Solomon  Halevi  (1353-1435),  later  known 
as  Paul  of  8t.  Maria,  archbishop  of  Burgos,  and  in- 
terchanged controversial  letters  with  Joshua  of 
Lorca,  until  he  finally  became  a  Christian.  Among 
the  thousands  who  at  that  time  entered  the  Churchy 
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frequently,  it  is  true,  for  secular  reasons,  or  from 
fear  or  compulsion,  there  was  a  great  number  of 
sincere  believers  in  Christ.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  the  Dominican  Vincent  Ferrer 
(q.v.),  who  wandered  through  Italy,  France,  and 
Spain  as  a  missioner,  developed  an  astonishing  ac- 
tivity in  converting  Jews;  at  least  20,500  are  said 
to  have  been  baptized  in  Castile  and  Aragon.  The 
reason  for  such  zeal  of  conversion  in  Spain  was  due 
to  the  extraordinary  power  of  the  Jewish  popular 
tion  which  threatened  to  suppress  the  spiritual  and 
material  development  of  Spain. 

In  France  there  were  comparatively  few  efforts 
in  this  direction;  and  at  the  court  of  Louis  the 
Pious  there  was  even  a  suspicious  sympathy  with 
Judaism.     With  the  exception  of  Nicholas  of  Lyra 

(1300-40),  of  Jewish  descent,  though 

3.  Missions  bom  a  Christian,  who  wrote  a  number 

in  Other    of  controversial  writings  against  the 

Countries.   Jews,  there  was  hardly  any  one  who 

labored  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews. 
Still,  France  lacked  neither  pious  proselytes  and 
families  of  proselytes  nor  numerous  compulsory 
baptisms,  persecutions,  and  acts  of  violence.  In 
Italy  both  power  and  monks  were  deeply  interested 
in  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.  Lorenzo  of  Brun- 
disium  (d.  1619),  general  of  the  Capuchins,  preached 
with  great  power  and  traveled  through  Italy,  He- 
brew Bible  in  hand,  converting  rabbis  and  laymen. 
In  Rome  many  Jews  accepted  Christianity  at  all 
periods,  and  in  1550  Paul  III.  founded  an  institute 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews;  while  Pius  V.  won 
more  than  a  hundred  learned  and  rich  Jews  for  the 
Church.  Many  of  the  innumerable  proselytes  in 
Italy  occupied  high  positions  in  the  Church,  or 
were  received  into  the  nobility  of  the  nation.  The 
history  of  missions  among  the  Jews  in  England  is 
singular.  During  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  the 
Jews  complained  because  so  many  of  their  number 
became  Christians;  the  king  attempted  to  force 
them  to  return  to  Judaism,  but  the  steadfastness  of 
these  proselytes  hindered  the  execution  of  his  men- 
aces (1100).  About  1200  Richard,  prior  of  Ber- 
mondsey,  established  a  hospital  of  converts,  and 
the  Dominicans  in  Oxford  opened  a  similar  institu- 
tion. Henry  III.  set  apart  a  special  house  in  Lon- 
don for  the  reception  and  care  of  proselytes,  for 
which  it  soon  became  necessary  to  organize  branch 
institutions.  Under  EM  ward  I.  500  proselytes  re- 
ceived baptism  in  the  Converts*  House,  yet  this 
same  king  was  compelled,  in  1290,  to  banLsh  16,500 
Jews  for  usury  and  coining.  Germany  stands  in 
the  strongest  contrast  to  England.  Here  there  is 
no  record  of  any  missionary  effort^s,  but  only  of 
compulsory  baptisms  occasioned  by  the  persecu- 
tions during  the  crusades,  the  invasions  of  the  Ta- 
tars, and  the  Black  Death. 

Modem  Roman  Catholic  efforts  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Jews  befi:an  in  France.  The  two  brothers 
Lehmann,  both  proselytes,  worked  successfully  un- 
der Pius  IX.  among  the  Jews  of  France.  The 
proselyte  Abb^  Bauer  used  his  brilliant  oratorical 
gifts  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  in  Paris  and 
Vienna.  The  most  extensive  work,  however,  was 
earned  on  in  Palestine  by  the  proselyte  Maria  Al- 
phonse  Ratisbonne,  who  joined  the  Roman  Catho- 


lic Church  in  1842.    With  his  brother  he  establishc^^^^ 
the  order  of  N6tre  Dame  de  Sion  for  the  educatic 
of  Jewish  girls  and  founded  many  charitable 
tutions,  not  only  in  Palestine,  but  also  in  Franc 
England,  Chalcedon,  Galatia,  and  elsewhere. 

m.  In  Protestant  Churches:    Luther's  attit 
toward  the  Jews  was  at  first  favorable,  as  is  ev 
dent  from  his  Doss  Jems  ein 

1.  Lutheran  Jude  war,  but  in  later  works,  as  in  1 
>    and        Von  den  Juden  und  ihren  Lugen, 

Reformed   showed  utter  hopelessness  of  the 
Churches,   version  of  the  Jews,  so  that  little  : 
in  that  direction  could  have  been  < 
pected.    Nevertheless,  there  were  numerous  pn 
elytes  in  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Church^^ss, 
among  them  Inmianuel  Tremellius  of  Ferrara,  w     3k> 
at  Heidelberg,  with  Ursinus  and  Olevianus,  t<v  -^k 
part  in  the  compilation  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechis-^^m. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  Ezra  Edwd  (b.  at 

Hamburg  June  28,  1629;  d.  there  Jan.  1,  1708) of 

Hamburg,  was  greatly  interested  in  the  converBu»_on 
of  the  Jews,  and  from  his  own  means  establishec^^^  a 
considerable  fund  for  that  purpose.  His  sons  Ge<  vrg 
and  Sebastian  continued  his  work.  Similar  fui  kjb 
seem  to  have  existed  in  other  cities;  as,  for  exami==)le, 
in  Geneva,  where  a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  r^^aev- 

enue  is  still  called  Fond  des  proadytea,  and  again in 

Darmstadt  and   Frankfort.    Among  the   Pieti^^vts^ 
who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  mission^^wy 
zeal,  Spener  declared  it  the  duty  of  the  govemmt—- -nt 
to  take  care  of  the  conversion  of  the  Jews;   wl^h^ 
the  Moravian  Samuel  Lieberkdhn  labored  thimrty 
years  among  the  Jews.    In  1728,  at  the  suggesticso 
of  A.  H.  Francke,  Callenberg  founded  at  Halle  ^n 
Institutum   Judaiciun,    which   lasted    until    1702 
The  two  first  missionaries  of  that  institution  were 
Widmann  and  Manitius,  who  from  1730  to  1735 
traveled  through  Poland,  Bohemia,  Germany,  Den- 
mark, and  England.    In  1736  they  were  joined  by 
Stephan  Schulz,  the  most  important  worker  of  that 
institute,  who  extended  his  travels  over  the  whole 
of  Europe  and  the  Orient.     Through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Lessing,  and  still  more  through  Moses 
Mendelssohn,  a  reform  movement  took  place  among 
the  Jews,  starting  from  Germany  and  penetrating 
the  East,  while  in  the  Romance  countries  similar 
results  were  achieved  by  the  French  Revolution. 
The  gradual  renunciation  of  the  Talmud   on  the 
part  of  the  liberal  Jews  dates  from  that  time.     The 
immediate  result  was  that  large  munbers  turned 
to  Christianity,  especially  in  Berlin.     In    1816-43, 
3,984  Jews,  and  these  the  richest  and  most  cultured, 
were  baptized  in  the  eight  old  Prussian  provinces. 

The  corruption  of  the  churches  and  their  institu- 
tions, and  the  apostasy  of  thousands  from  all  faith, 
led  many  in  England  to  believe  that 

2.  English  the  end  of  the  world  was  near,  and 
Missions,    that  soon  a  general  conversion  of  the 

Jews  was  to  take  place.  With  Simeon 
of  Cambridge,  Marsh  of  Birmingham,  the  proselyte 
J.  F.  Fry,  and  the  preacher  Legh  Richmond,  Lewis 
Way,  a  wealthy  clergyman,  founded  in  1808,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  the  London 
Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews, 
which  included  both  churchmen  and  dissenters  until 
1815,  when  the  latter  withdrew  from  the  organiza- 
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li-     Way   traveled    in   Holland,   Germany,    and 
ia  to  better  the  poUtiCAl  and  social  position  of 
Jews  aad  to  awaken  missionary  zeal  among  the 
ristians.     He  induced  Alexander  I.  to  promise, 
1817,  his  special  protection,  as  well  as  lands,  to 
ptued  Jews.     In  1814  the  Duke  of  Kent  laid  the 
•rner-stone  of  a  church  for  the  Jrwa,  to  which  was 
ded  an   educational   institution   for   children   of 
V  a  Hebrew  college  for  the  training  of  mi&- 
aod  a  trade  school  for  prosel}i:cs.     Bap- 
_  became  so  numerous  that  in  1832  the  found- 

^ng  of  a  Hebrew-Christian  Church  in  England  was 
Kjlaoned,  but  could  not  be  realized.  The  society  is 
'^Jie  oldest,  largest,  richest,  most  enterprising,  and 
^est  organized  of  it^i  type,  and  has  auxitiary  socie- 
^left  throughout  the  British  Isles  and  Canada.  The 
society,  whose  income  in  1900-01  was  £46,338,  with 
expenditure  of  £36,910,  employed  at  52  misaion- 
«ry  stations  199  workers,  among  them  25  clerg>^- 
men,  19  physicians,  34  female  missionaries,  20  lay 
lo&ries,  35  colporteurs,  58  teachers,  and  8 
Apothecaries.  Of  these^  82  were  converts  from  Ju- 
<iaism.  Of  the  52  stations  IS  are  in  England,  3  in 
Austria,  1  in  France,  4  in  Germany,  2  tn  Holland, 
Italy,  4  in  Rumania,  1  in  Husain,  1  in  Constan- 
ile;  in  Asia  there  are  10  stations,  among  them 
with  27  workers;  in  Africa  there  are  7 
stations.  About  5,000  Jews  have  been  baptized  by 
the  society  since  its  foundation.  Its  principal  or- 
gans are  the  Jewish  Mi^monary  Inlelligence  and  the 
Jcwiih  Missionary  Ad\yocaU, 

/Vmong  the  other  English  missionary  societies  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews  are  the  following:   The 
'  Free  Church   of  Scotlnnd  Jewish   Mission,   estab- 
Hshetl  in  1S40,  with  about  77  workers 
3.  Minor    and  stations  at  Budapest,  Constant i- 
EngUsh      nople,    Breslau,    Tiberias,   Safed,    and 
Missionary  Edinburgh,   and   publishing  the   Free 
Societies.    Church  of  Scotiand  Monthly  and   The 
Children's    Rtcord;     tlie    Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland  Jewish  Mission,  established  in 
1841.  with  stations  at  Hamburg-Altona  (with  two 
ordained   missionaries   and    three   colporteurs   and 
Evangelists)    and    Damascus    (with   four   ordained 
missionaries  and  four  other  laborers)  ^  and  publish- 
ing The  Missionary  Herald  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Irtland;   the  British  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Goepel  among  the  Jews,  established  in  Lon- 
don in  1842,  its  membership  including  represent a- 
ttvea  of  the  various  dissenting  bodies,  with  twenty- 
two  missionaries  and  sixteen  stations  in  England, 
Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  and  pub- 
lishing The  Jewish  Herald;  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Jewish  Mission,  established  in  1841,  with  stations 
in  Alexandria,  Beintt,  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and 
S&lonica,  and   publishing   The  Church  of  Scotland 
Home  and  Foreign  Mission  Record;    The  Presby- 
terian Church  of  England  Jemsh  Mission,  estab- 
lished in  1860,  with  two  missionaries  in  London, 
cme  agent  in  Aleppo  and  one  in  Corfu;    Parochial 
Musions  to  the  Jews  at  Home  and  Abroad,  estab- 
lished in  1875,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  laboring  chiefly  in  parishes  with  a 
II  la.fiee  percentage  of  Jewbh  population,  having  sta- 

K England    and    Bombay,    and    publishing 
d  Synagogtte;  the  Mildmay  Mission  to  the 


Jews,  eatablished  in  1876,  with  stations  in  Russia, 
South  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Bulgaria,  and  publishing 
Trusting  and  Toiling;  the  Eajst  London  Mission  to 
Jews,  established  in  1877,  with  a  mission  house  and 
orphans*  home;  the  Barbican  Mission  to  the  Jews, 
established  in  1879;  The  Jerusalem  and  the  East 
MiKsion  Fund,  established  in  1897  by  Bishop  Blyth 
of  Jerusalem,  with  eighteen  assistants  in  Jerusa- 
lem, Beirut,  Haifa,  Cairo,  and  Suez,  and  publish- 
ing Bible  Lands,*  The  Kilbum  MLs-sion  to  the  Jews, 
established  in  1896  by  the  pro.st^lTri.e  Ben  Oliel,  es- 
pecially for  the  well-to-do  business  men  of  London; 
and  The  I^ondon  City  Mission  to  Jews  with  sixteen 
laborers  among  the  230,000  foreign  Jews  in  Lon- 
don, Besides  these  societies,  a  Hebrew  Christian 
Union  and  a  Prayer  Union  for  Israel  were  founded 
in  1897,  the  latter  publishing  The  Friend  of  Israel. 

In  Germany  there  are  three  societies  for  missions 

among  Jews.     The  Ciesellachuft  zur  Verbreitung  des 

Chris  ten  turns  unter  den  Juden  was  established  in 

1822  at  Berlin  imder  the  influence  of 

4*  Mission-  Lewis  Way  and  Tholuck.     It  has  sta- 

arf         tions  in  Berlin,  Posen,  Cxemowicz,  and 

Societies     Stanislau.     Since  its  existence  about 

in  Other  713  baptisms  have  taken  place.  Its 
Countries,  official  organ  is  the  NalhanaeL  Inde- 
pendently of  this  missionary  society 
Prof.  H.  L.  Strack  manages  the  Institutiun  Judai- 
cum,  an  association  formed  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quainting theological  students  at  the  university 
with  the  mission  among  the  Jews,  The  Evangel- 
isch-lutherischer  Centralverein  fiir  Mission  unter 
Israel  was  established  in  1871  at  Leipsic,  It  tries 
to  unite  all  Lutlicmn  missions  among  the  Jews  to 
uniform  activity  and  employs  three  laborers  in 
Leipsic  and  in  Galicia;  its  organ  is  the  Saai  anf 
Hoffnung.  In  connection  with  it  Professor  De- 
litzsch  founded  in  1880  the  first  Institutum  Judai- 
cum*  Ttiere  is  also  a  seminary  for  missionaries 
among  the  Jews.  The  Westdeutacher  Verein  ftir 
Israel  was  estabhshed  in  1S43  in  Cologne.  It  has 
stations  at  Cologne,  Frankfort,  and  Strasburg,  Its 
organ  is  the  MissiomMnti  des  lyesfeteutec/ien  Vereins 
fur  Israel. 

Switzerland  has  a  Verein  der  Freiinde  Igraels  at 
Basel,  establisluNl  in  1830.  It  publishes  Der  Freund 
Iffraels  and  UAmi  d'lsralL  France  has  a  Soci^t6 
fran<;aise  pour  I'^vang^lisation  d^Lsrael,  established 
in  18S8  by  the  Rev.  G.  Kruger,  with  one  mission- 
ary for  France  and  agencies  in  Algiers  and  Oran. 
Its  organ  is  Le  Rti'eU  d^JsraeL  Scandinavia  has 
three  societies  for  missions  among  the  Jews:  the 
*'  Evangelical  National  Society,"  established  in 
1856»  with  a  station  at  Hamburg;  the  ''  Society  for 
Missions  among  Israel,'*  established  in  1875  by  the 
Rev.  A.  Lindstr5m  at  Stockholm,  with  a  home  for 
proselytes  at  Stockholm  and  lay  missionaries  at 
Budapest  and  Cracow,  and  publbhing  Missions 
Tidning  f<yr  Israel;  the  *'  Norwegian  Central  Com- 
mittee for  Missions  to  Israel,^'  establwihed  in  1865 
at  Christiania,  with  two  missionaries  at  Galaz  and 
Brafia  in  Rumania,  and  publishing  Missions  Blad 
for  Israel,  In  Russia,  where  half  of  all  the  Jews  of 
the  world  live,  the  government  limits  Protestant  mis- 
sionary work  among  the  Jews.  Missionary  work  in 
the  proper  sense  is  restricted  to  the  State  Church. 
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In  Kishinef  Faltin  developed  a  successful  mission- 
ary activity  after  1859,  and  Joseph  Rabinowitz  in 
1882-W.  In  Melbourne,  Australia,  there  is  the 
Friends  of  Israel  Association,  of  which  the  proselyte 
Abramowitz  is  the  head. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  eleven  church  mis- 
sions: the  Church  Society  for  Promoting  Christian- 
ity amongst  the  Jews  (Protestant  Epis- 
5.  Missions  copal)  established  in  1842  in  New  York, 
in  the  with  stations  at  New  York  and  Phila- 
United  delphia  and  five  missionaries,  and  pub- 
States,  lishing  The  Gospel  of  the  Circumcision; 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America,  established 
in  1871  in  New  York,  working  at  Urumia,  Teheran, 
Hamadan,  and  Sidon,  and  publishing  The  Assenv- 
bly  Herald;  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Mission  to 
the  Jews,  established  in  1894  in  Philadelphia,  with 
three  laborers;  and  the  Messiah  Mission  of  Chicago, 
established  in  1896  and  continued  since  1899  as  the 
Mission  of  the  Women's  Association  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America.  Specif- 
ically Lutheran  are  the  four  following  missions: 
the  Norwegian  Zionsforeningen  for  Israelsmissionen 
blandt  norske  Lutheranere  i  Amerika,  established 
1878  at  Minneapolis,  with  three  laborers  in  Minsk 
and  Odessa  in  Russia  and  New  York;  the  Jewish 
Mission  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Mis- 
souri, Ohio,  and  Other  States,  established  in  1885 
in  New  York;  the  Jewish  Mission  of  the  Joint 
Synod  of  Ohio,  established  in  1892;  and  the  Mis- 
sion of  the  German  Lutheran  Synod  of  the  Jews  in 
Chicago,  established  in  1894  in  Chicago.  The 
Methodists  have  the  New  York  City  Church  Ex- 
tension and  Missionary  Society,  established  in  1892; 
the  Baptists,  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Seventh 
Day  Baptists,  established  in  1887;  and  the  Quakers 
the  Friends'  Mission  at  Ramallah  in  Palestine,  es- 
tablished in  1870  by  English  Quakers,  and  continued 
in  1887  by  American  Quakers  as  the  Eli  and  Sibyl 
Jones  Mission.  Besides  these,  there  are  twenty-one 
indep>endent  missions,  the  most  important  of  which 
are:  the  New  York  City  Mission,  the  oldest  of  all 
American  missions,  established  in  1828;  the  Chicago 
Hebrew  Mission,  founded  in  1887  and  publishing 
The  Jewish  Era;  the  Gospel  Mission  of  the  Jews, 
formerly  the  Hope  of  Israel  Mission,  established  in 
1892  in  New  York;  the  Brooklyn  Christian  Mission 
to  the  Jews,  established  1892  in  New  York  and  pub- 
lishing Our  Hope  and  the  Yiddish  "  Hope  of  Israel  "; 
the  World's  Gospel  Union,  established  in  1892  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  with  eight  missionaries,  one  in 
Morocco;  the  American  Mission  to  the  Jews,  es- 
tablished in  1895  by  the  proselyte  Warschaviak; 
and  the  Inmianuel  Mission  to  the  Jews  in  Cleveland, 
established  in  1898,  and  publishing  ImmanueVs 
Witneas,  The  American  missions  to  the  Jews  en- 
gage 150  laborers  in  all. 

IV.  Methods  and  Practical  Considerations:  A  dis- 
tinction must  be  drawn  between  missions  among 
tbose  Jews  who  live  scattered  in  a  Christian  coun- 
tiy,  and  those  who  live  in  a  compact  mass  and  have 
* '  own  language  and  customs,  and  those  in  Mo- 
i  and  heathen  countries.  Missions  to  the 
Uving  within  the  pale  of  Christian  churches 
no  other   purpose   but   to   incorporate 
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them  in  the  churches.     This  is  especially  the 
with  the  Jews  of  western  Europe.    For  more  th^ccf  Jian 
a  century  they  have  been  in  a  process  of  asaimilatic^J^^^^^on 
with  Cluristian  nations.    Self-preseiv  ^^    mrva- 
tion,  if  no  other  motive,  must  comix:^.tf=Knpel 
the  Christian  Church  to  carry  on 
sionary  work  among  the  Jews;  for 
would  be  extremely  dangerous  if 
many  thousands  of  Jews  in  the  midst 
Christians  were  equal  or  even  superior  to  them 
political,  social,  moral,  and  economical  respecr^s^^-sBcts, 
and  yet  opposed  in  religion.     It  is  the  duty  of  tl  :S'      '  the 
Church  to  educate  suitable  catechetes  and  evangor^^^jcgel. 
Lsts  for  this  work  among  the  Jews.     All  missionar  .«3..cziary 
activity  should  start  from  the  Church.    Among  tl^dT      :  the 
EvangeUcal  churches  only  the  English  and  Scot^-u^^isotch 
and  some  smaller  free  churches  promote  these  mf  m  «  amis, 
sions  as  a  branch  of  their  churchly  activity.     It    ^:^  Ht  is 
not  the  duty  of  the  Church,  however,  to  provi»M:^^*nTde 
for  the  material  assistance  of  proselytes;    this  hczM        be- 
longs rather  to  private  charity  and  independei^^Seot 
associations.    The  proper  persons  to  be  employir^^ ^yr^ 
in  converting  the  Jews  are  Christian  cleigyme^^^iez); 
although  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  prepare  bo-^^^^o/^} 
Christians  for  work  of  that  kind  than  bom  Jeiiw^^  i^r^ 
who  can  more  easily  adapt  themselves  to  the  mom^^^e 
of  thinking  of  their  brethren.     But  it  would  be  e-    -=^^ 

tirely  wrong  to  gather  the  Jews  into  a  separa te 

Juds&o-Christian  Church,  since  that  would  lead  on-^ij^ 
to  a  new  sect;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  extrenrB-e 
caution  must  be  observed  that  baptism  may  not  Yix 
granted  too  hastily  or  to  unworthy  recipients. 
Methods  of  missionary  work  differ  according  to  the 
various  conditions  of  the  Jews.  While  the  Jews 
lived  almost  without  any  legal  rights  among  the 
Christians,  the  State  and  the  Church  could  force 
them  to  hear  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  their 
own  synagogues  or  in  churches.  Since  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Jews,  this  method  has  become  im- 
possible, and  they  have  accordingly  been  visited 
in  their  homes,  and  the  Gospel  has  been  annoimced 
to  them  by  the  distribution  of  tracts  and  books. 
But  as  such  visits  may  be  considered  by  the  Jews 
an  invasion  of  their  homes,  nothing  is  left  but  occa- 
sional meetings  in  public  places.  Public  lectures, 
reading-rooms,  and  free  schools  have  also  contrib- 
uted to  the  success  of  missions.  The  instruction  of 
catechumens  must  be  adapted  to  their  religious  con- 
dition and  spiritual  training.  Special  considera- 
tion must  be  devoted  to  those  difficult  doctrines 
which  for  the  Jew  are  not  only  offensive,  but  even 
detestable,  such  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  of 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  of  the  atonement. 

Missionary  activity  must  assiune  a  different  atti- 
tude in  non-Evangelical  countries,  where  Jews  Hve 
in  a  compact  mass.    This  is  the  case 
2.  Meth-    principally  in  eastern  Europe,   espe- 
ods  in         cially  in  the  western  provinces  of  Rus- 
Non-Evan-  sia  that  formerly  belonged  to  Poland, 
gelical      The  number  of  Russian  Jews  is  esti- 
Countries.   mated  at  from  4,500,000  to  6,000,000. 
Thousands  of  Jews  are  also  crowded 
together  in  Galicia  and  Rmnania.    In  countries  like 
Russia  missionaries    encounter  special  difficulties, 
owing  to  deep-rooted  Jewish  fanaticism,  hatred  of 
the  Christians,  Jewish  narrowness,  and  great  eru- 
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dition  in  the  Talmud  and  Cabala.  A  missionary  who 
t9  not  thoroughly  versed  in  Hebrew  literature  and 
teumce  will  here  be  little  respected.  As  only  con- 
vetted  Jews  tlioroughly  know  the  Jewish  heart  and 
the  Jewbh  head,  they  have,  almost  without  except 
lion,  been  used  for  this  kind  of  mlHaionary  work. 
But  there  in  always  danger  that  inefficient  mission- 
jiries  may  be  employed  merely  because  tliey  are 
proeelytes,  and  tliat  bom  Jews  may  be  too  indul- 
gent to  Jewish  peculiarities  and  prejudice.  Such 
(leficiencie^s  and  dangers  will  l>eHt  be  avoided  by  the 
combineil  work  of  bom  Christians  and  proselytes. 
Mi;ifnonary  activity  among  foreign  Jews  ha^  offered 
almost  insuperable  ditficulties.  If  an  individual 
peraoa  or  fiunily  in  the  midst  of  large  Jewish  con- 
gregationa  adopts  Christianity,  reception  into  a 
Christian  congregation  already  in  existence  is  often 
impossible.  The  conversion  of  whole  families  has 
been  almost  impossible,  but  since  a  peculiar  inter- 
BBt  in  Evangelical  Christianity  has  arisen  in  Poland 
mtd  Russia,  and  dozens  of  Jews  desire  instruction 
from  eleigymen  and  missionaries,  it  will  perhaps  be 
possible  to  gather  eventual  converts  into  Juda?o- 
Chrifltian  congregations;  for  the  Jews  of  the  East 
are  neither  suited  nor  willing  to  be  absorbed  into 
another  nationality  and  church.  Literature  is  a 
very  important  means  of  influencing  Jews,  espe- 
(CiaUy  as  the  Hebrew  New  Testament  is  well  received 
land  much  read  by  the  Jews  of  the  East,  particu- 
[lafly  in  the  excellent  translation  of  Delitxsch,  Jews 
(in  heathen  or  Mohammedan  countries  form  the 
imnallest  part  of  the  population  and  they  are  on  the 
ilowcst  level  in  spiritual  and  moral  re^spects.  Though 
pot  learned  in  the  Talmud,  they  cling  obstinately 
fto  their  old  traditions,  and  Christianity  has  taken 
little  root  among  them. 

Since  1897  the  movement  of  Zionism  has  pre- 
fpented  new  problems  to  Christian  missions.  It 
arose  as  a  reaction  against  the  efforts 
,,  3.  Influence  of  asaimilation,  and  as  a  means  of 
of  Z ion*  remedying  the  oppressions  of  anti- 
SemitiBm;  and  Its  object  is  to  regain 
the  Jewish  country  for  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple. It  looks  upon  missions  as  an  in- 
bstrument  by  which  an  increasing  num- 
are  cut  oflF  from  the  national  body  of  the  Jews; 
;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Zionists  seek  the  friend- 
Whip  of  the  Christians  because  they  need  their  morul 
Wnd  material  aid  in  the  realization  of  their  plans, 
rrhus  Zionists  are  enemies  of  missions,  but  not  ene- 
miies  of  Christianity.  Misiiionaries  muat,  therefore, 
iieonvince  the  Jews  tliat  acceptance  of  Christianity 
^oes  not  necessarily  include  the  sacrifice  of  Jewish 
hiationftlity,  and  that  a  national  re^neration  of 
kheir  people  is  impossible  without  a  religious  re- 
^neration. 

[  The  total  number  of  missionaries  working  among 
llhe  10,000.000  or  more  Jews  in  the  world  is  abotit 
JbOO.  (F.  Heman.) 

BusLionHAPflT:  F.  F.  A.  de  1&  Roi  Die  eeangeliMche  ChrUteu' 
h*U  und  die  Juden  unUr  dem  GescKichUtpunkt  der  Misnan, 
3  vols..  CarJsruhe.  1884-92:  A.  A.  Bonftr,  NarraHve  of  a 
MxMtivn  ttf  Enquiry  ^  ^  Jeum  from  the  Church  of  Sroiland, 
Ediabuiigh,  1854;  J.  Mamn,  Three  Y'mrt  in  Turkeu: 
MmUkgii  Miuicn  to  tht  Jeum,  London.  1R60;  Mm  Edwardn, 
Himianary  Work  among  the  Jtwa  in  Moldavia^  Qalicia, 
amd  Silmia^  ih  1867;  C  K^  KAlkar,  Igrael  und  die  Kirche, 
HambunK.  1809;    G.  A.  Dalmon,  KurzgtfoMU*  Hatkdbiurh 
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der  MutioH  untrr  Irratl,  Berlin,  1803;  J.  Dunlop,  Af emorirt 
of  Oompet  Trtumphjf  among  th^  Jew§,  Loodon.  1894;  The 
JewiMh  Question  and  the  M%s»ion  to  Ae  /fftfw,  lb.  1894; 
A.  L.  Williamji;  M i**iont  to  th*  Jtw«.  ib.  1807;  W.  T.  Gid- 
ney,  The  Jews  and  thrir  Evaf^felizaHon,  ib.  1899;  idem, 
MiMinotte  to  Jeitm,  ib.  1899;  At  Hirme  and  Abroad,  ib.  1900; 
A.  E,  Thompson.  A  Century  c^f  J  eviiMh  St  ivnons,  Edinburgh. 
I  VOL':  *K  Richt4^r,  Judische  Mi*€iori*Qe*chicht«,  Gut«r!<Ioh, 
1900;  HO.  Dwi^hl.  Blue  Book  of  Mi»inon»  for  1907, 
New  York,  1907;  J.  Schneider,  Kirehlieh^M  Jtthrbuek, 
GOtei>loh.  1909, 

JEZEBEL:  Wife  of  Ahab,  seventh  king  of  Israel 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  Tyre,  and 
one  of  the  most  unscrupulous  yet  energetic  queens 
of  history.  She  seerns  to  have  swayed  the  mind  of 
her  husband,  and  where  he  was  weak  and  vaciUar 
ling,  she  supplied  courage  and  resolution.  She  es- 
tablished the  worship  of  the  Phenician  Baal  in  the 
kingdom,  and,  while  supporting  at  her  ovnx  table 
the  priests  of  Baal,  perseclited  the  prophets  of  Israel 
(I  Kings  rviii.  4),  and  vowe«i  vengeance  upon  Elijah 
(I  Kings  xix.  2).  When  her  husband  despaired  of 
getting  Naboth's  vineyard,  she  ordered  the  judicial 
murder  of  Naboth  and  secured  for  her  husband  the 
coveted  possession  (I  Kings  xxi,  5).  She  survived 
Ahab  fourteen  years,  but  continued  to  have  great 
influence  at  court,  and  saw  her  daughter  Athaliali 
married  to  the  king  of  Judah  (II  Kings  viii.  26). 
When  Jehti  drove  into  Jezreel,  with  the  de»sign  of  ex- 
tirpating the  house  of  Ahab,  Jezebel  was  thrown 
from  the  upper  story  of  the  palace  to  death  on  the 
stoites  beneath.  Her  body  was  crushed  under  Jehu's 
chariot- wheels,  and,  according  to  II  Kings  ix,  30- 
35,  devoured  by  dogs.     See  Ahab;  and  Elijah. 

Biblio<3IIapuy:  Conatilt,  beside  ibe  pertinent  aeiitiQHH  in  the 
work*  named  tinder  Ahab:  DB.  ii.  e56-e57;  EB,  ii.  2457; 
JE.  viL  186. 

JEZREEL:  A  plain  mentioned  Josh,  xvii,  16; 
Judges  vi.  33;  Hos*  i.  6,  etc.  The  name  ('*  God 
sows  '')  denotes  the  fruit  fulness  of  the  plain  as 
something  unusual,  extraordinarj%  and  wrought 
by  God,  and  indicates  that  from  the  most  ancient 
limes  agriculture  was  adequately  recompensed  in 
the  region.  Jezreel  is  the  largest  plain  tn  the 
mountain  land  of  IsraeU  and  is  therefore  called 
the  '*  valley  "  (Judges  v.  15;  I  Sam.  xxxl  7),  and 
**  the  great  plain  "  (1  Maoc.  xii.  49).  It  was  of 
great  significance  in  commerce,  and  the  road  from 
Egypt  led  by  three  branches  to  the  southern  edge 
of  the  plain  and  continued  northwest  to  the  coast, 
north€»st  to  Tal>or  and  Damascus,  while  the  eastern 
edge  was  crossed  by  the  road  from  Sanuuia  to  Gali- 
lee. This  made  it  a  continual  cause  of  strife.  The 
IsraeUtes  first  gained  posse^saion  of  it  by  the  victory 
of  Barak  and  Deborah  (Judges  v.),  though  the 
Canaanites  retained  possession  of  Megiddo,  Ibleam^ 
Taanach,  and  Dor  until  the  time  of  the  kings  (Judges 
i.  27).  To  Manasseh  belonged  the  southern  portion 
(Josh,  xvii*  11-13),  to  Issfichar  the  eastern  part 
(Joeh.  xix.  18-20),  while  Zebulun  was  on  the  north 
(Josh.  xix.  10  sqq.).  The  Israelites  tmder  Saul  and 
Jonathan  sustained!  a  defeat  bc»ne4ithGilboa  (I  Sam. 
xxxi,);  Ahab  defeated  Ben-hadad  II-  near  Aphek 
(L  Kings  XX  26);  and  Josiah  was  defeated  by  Necho 
II.  at  Megiddo  (II  Kings  xxiii.  29).  The  city  of 
Jexreel,  belonging  to  Issachar,  was  situated  on  the 
plain,  at  the  foot  of  Gilboa  (Josh.  xix.  18),  above 
Beth-shean  (I   Kings  iv.  12).  not  far  from  Carmel 
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(I  KingB  xviii.  45),  and  was  the  home  of  Ahab  and 
Naboth  (I  Kings  xxi.  1)  and  the  scene  of  Jehu's 
exploit  (II  Kings  ix.  17  sqq.).  It  is  called  Esdrae- 
Ion  in  Judith,  iii.  9,  iv.  6,  and  in  later  times,  as  in 
the  Onomastican  of  Eusebius;  the  modem  village 
Zer'in  has  preserved  the  name.  There  were  other 
places  of  note  on  the  plain.  Josephus  {ArU,  XX.,  vi. 
1)  mentions  Ginaea,  the  modem  Jenin,  the  old  En- 
gannim  of  Josh.  xix.  21.  Taanach  of  Judges  v.  19 
is  the  modem  Ta'annuk.  The  city  of  Megiddo  lay 
on  the  south  border  of  the  plain,  and  appears  as 
the  Egyptian  Maketi  and  as  Magidda  in  the  Amama 
Tablets;  it  was  a  royal  Canaanitic  city,  and  was  re- 
fortified  by  Solomon.  In  the  westem  part  lay  the 
village  of  Nein,  to  be  identified  with  the  Nain  of 
Luke  vii.  11  sqq.  The  modem  Endur  bespeaks  the 
ancient  En-dor  of  Josh.  xvii.  11,  south  of  which  is 
Sulem,  the  Shunem  of  Josh.  xix.  18.  Aphek  must 
be  sought  not  far  from  the  city  of  Jezreel,  possibly 
in  the  mins  of  the  modem  El-Fule. 

(H.  GUTHB.) 
Bibuoorapht:  G.  A.  Smith,  Hi»toruxU  Geoffraphy  of  tfu 
Holy  Land,  chap,  xix.,  London,  1897;  H.  Reland,  PaUU- 
tina,  pp.  359-370,  Utrecht.  1714;  C.  Hitter,  Comparative 
Geoffraphy  of  Paleetine,  ii.  314-315.  317.  322,  iv.  333,  343- 
350,  Edinburgh.  1866;  G.  Ebers  and  H.  Guthe,  PalAaHna 
in  Bild  und  Wort,  i.  275-290,  Stuttgart,  1883;  W.  M. 
ThomBon,  The  Land  and  the  Book,  ii.  177-191,  New  York, 
1886;  W.  M.  Mtiller,  Anen  und  Europa,  pp.  157-158.  167, 
Leipsic.  1893;  F.  Buhl.  Geoffraphie  dee  alten  PalAeUna, 
pp.  106  sqq.,  204  sqq.,  TQbingen.  1896;  Robinson, 
Reaearchee,  iii.  161-168;  SchOrer.  Geechiehte,  i.  494-495, 
Eng.  transl..  I.,  ii.  89;  DB,  ii.  657-658;  EB,  u.  2458-2460. 
JE,  vu.  186-187. 

JOAB:  One  of  the  most  notable  contemporaries 
of  David,  son  of  2^ruiah,  sister  of  David,  and 
brother  of  Abishai  and  Asahel  (II  Sam.  ii.  18).  He 
first  appears  in  II  Sam.  ii.  13  as  one  of  David's  cap- 
tains in  the  war  with  Ish-bosheth,  though  I  Sam. 
xxii.  1  implies  that  he  had  then  been  long  a  com- 
panion of  David.  In  this  war  Abner,  the  leader  of 
Ish-bosheth's  forces,  slew  Asahel,  Joab's  brothej, 
causing  a  blood  feud  with  Joab,  who  avenged  his 
brother  by  killing  Abner,  but  under  such  circum- 
stances as  to  involve  David  in  the  suspicion  of 
playing  Abner  false,  since  he  was  treating  with 
Abner  for  the  union  of  the  northern  tribes  under 
his  sway  (II  Sam.  ii.-iii.).  Joab  was  so  powerful 
in  the  army  that  David  had  to  confess  his  inability 
to  punish  Joab  for  the  murder  and  the  consequences 
which  might  have  resulted  (II  Sara.  iii.  39).  I 
Chron.  xi.  4-8  makes  Joab  win  his  position  of 
leader  by  capturing  the  fortress  of  Jerusalem;  but 
this  does  not  agree  with  II  Sara.  v.  6-9  and  the 
context,  according  to  which  Joab  was  already  a 
leader. 

According  to  II.  Sam  viii.  16,  when  David  became 
king  of  all  Israel,  to  Joab  was  given  command  of 
the  army,  but  since  military  achievements  there- 
after were  ascribed  to  David  himself,  the  name  of 
Joab  appears  only  occasionally.  He  waged  a  bloody 
war  in  Edom  and  drove  the  Edomitic  king  in  exile 
to  Egypt  (I  Kings  xi.  15-17);  defeated  the  Ara- 
mean  allies  of  the  Ammonites  (II  Sam.  x.  6-14); 
QBBeuted  the  command  of  David  to  have  Uriah 
^ffl^a  Jn  a  skirmish  (II  Sam.  xi.  14-27) ;  and  yielded 
to  David  the  glory  of  a  hard-earned  victory  over 
]  of  the  Ammonites  (II  Sam.  xiL  25-31). 


It  was  Joab  who,  by  employing  a  stratagem  < 
through  by  a  wise  woman  of  Tekoa,  persuade  J 
David  to  recall  from  exile  Absalom,  who  had  kilW  J 
his  brother  Amnon,  and  two  years  later  secured  ^ 
formal  reconciliation  between  father  and  son 
Sam.  xiii.  39-xiv.  33).    In  the  rebellion  of  Absalo 
Joab  remained  true  to  David,  killed  the  unfile 
rebel,  and  advised  the  king  wisely  when  the  latK;^ 
in  mourning  for  his  son  was  likely  to  alienate  t£ia 
affections  of  his  people.     He  defeated  an  attempt 
of  David  to  appoint  Amasa  in  his  place  (II  Sam 
xvii.-xx.),  killing  Amasa  in  the  war  which  arose 
over  the  rebeUion  of  Sheba  and  thus  raising  another 
blood-feud.    He  opposed  the  census  of  the  people 
ordered  by  David  (II  Sam.  xiv.  1-9).     At  the  end 
of  David's  reign  Joab  favored  Adonijah  as  the  right- 
ful heir  to  the  throne,  and  thereby  incurred  the  en- 
mity of  Solomon,  who  was  designated  David's  suc- 
cessor and  was  favored  by  the  party  of  Nathan. 
For  this  and  earlier  offenses  Joab  was  slain  at  the 
altar  by  command  of  Solomon  (I  Kings  ii.  1S~34). 

(H.  GtJTHE.) 
Biblxoorapht:  The  oommentaries  ou  Samuel  and  Kings  and 
the  relevant  iiections  in  the  works  on  the  history  of  Israel 
(named  under  Arab);  DB.  ii.  658-859;  £B.  ii.  2460-2462; 
JS,  vii.  187-189. 

JOACHIM  L,  jO'a-kim:  Mai^ave  of  Branden- 
burg; b.  Feb.  21,  1484;  d.  at  Stendal  (40  m.  n.n.e. 
of  Magdeburg),  July  11,  1535.  Although  only  fif- 
teen years  of  age  at  the  death  of  his  father  he  as- 
sumed control  of  the  government  and  appeared  in 
the  diet  of  1500  with  the  dignity  of  electoral  prince, 
having  associated  his  ten-year-old  brother  with 
himself  as  nominal  co-ruler.  Through  Dietrich  of 
Billow  the  young  prince  had  received  a  thorough 
humanistic  education,  and  in  his  intense  admiration 
for  the  new  learning  he  sought  and  secured  the 
friendship  of  the  famous  Tritheim,  abbot  of  Spon- 
heim,  who,  after  a  long  solicitation,  visited  Berlin 
in  1505  and  took  part  in  the  following  year  in  the 
foundation  of  the  University  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder.  Both  by  Tritheim  and  by  Aleander  Joachim 
was  praised  as  a  learned  prince  and  as  a  patron  of 
the  sciences.  In  the  government  of  his  territories 
he  displayed  exceptional  energy  in  the  suppression 
of  public  disorder  and  he  followed  this  up  with  the 
introduction  of  the  Roman  law  and  important  ju- 
dicial reforms  which,  however,  were  slow  in  com- 
ing into  effect.  In  the  imperial  election  which  re- 
sulted in  the  choice  of  Charles  V.,  Joachim  played 
an  unworthy  r61e  of  mingled  duplicity  and  weak- 
ness, carrying  on  secret  negotiations  both  with  Em- 
peror Maximilian  and  with  Francis  I.  of  France  and 
appearing  finally  as  a  candidate  himself.  He  failed, 
however,  to  secure  the  vote  even  of  his  brother 
Albert,  whom  his  influence  had  made,  in  1514, 
archbishop  of  Mainz  (see  Albert  of  Branden- 
burg). He  held  himself  aloof  from  the  imperial 
court  until  the  victory  of  Pavia  in  1525  made  Charles 
all-powerful  in  Germany.  Thereupon  Joachim  be- 
came a  thorough  partizan  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 

As  early  as  1514  he  had  allowed  the  sale  of  in- 
dulgences to  be  earned  on  in  his  dominions,  and 
three  years  later  Tetzel  was  permitted  to  pursue  his 
practises  there.  The  theologians  at  the  University 
of  Frankfort  took  sides  against  Luther,  whom  the 
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margrave  regarded  with  |>ersonal  dislike  because  of 
the  fonner's  bitter  attack  on  Archbishop  Albert. 
A  personal  interview  with  Luther  previous  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Diet  of  Worms  served  only  to  inten- 
sify  the  opposition  between  the  two.  In  the  exe- 
cution of  the  provisiona  of  the  Edict  of  Womis 
Joachim  took  the  leading  part,  gaining  thereby  in- 
creased favors  from  the  emperor.  In  1524  he  mar- 
ried his  eldent  «on  to  a  daughter  of  Luther *a  enemy, 
George  of  Saxony,  and  in  the  following  year  joined 
the  fLBsociation  formed  at  Dessau  for  the  destruction 
of  "  The  Abominable  Sect  of  Lutherans,"  In  spite 
of  all  his  efforts,  however,  the  n«w  teaclnnga  made 
rapid  progress  in  Brandenburg  and  create  dissen- 
sionit  in  his  own  household.  In  1527  his  wife  Eliza- 
beth  received  the  communion  secretly  from  a  Lu- 
theran priest,  largely  through  the  influence  of  her 
brother  Christian  II.  of  Denmark,  whose  interfer- 
ence in  his  domestic  afTalrs  aroused  bitter  reaent- 
naent  in  Joachim,  The  elect ress  escaped  lifelong 
imprisonnient  only  by  flight,  and  Luther's  inter- 
vention served  but  to  intensify  the  elector^s  hatred. 
At  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  he  appeared  as  one  uf  the 
leading  champions  of  a  policy  of  relentless  warfare 
against  the  Lutherans.  In  Ify^^  he  concluded  with 
George  of  Saxony  and  Archbishop  Albert  a  league 
at  Halle  in  opposition  to  the  Sclimalkald  League. 
In  his  wiU^  drawn  up  in  1534,  he  laid  the  injunction 
upon  his  successors  to  remain  faithful  to  the  Roman 
communion,  and,  when  his  son  Joachim's  wife  died. 
lie  obtained  for  him  the  hand  of  Hedwig,  daughter 
of  8igismund,  king  of  Catholic  Poland.  His  death 
revealed,  however,  that  his  efforts  against  the  spread 
of  the  reformed  faith  were  practically  vain, 

(G.  Kaw^erau.) 

Biblioorapht:  J.  G.  Droysen,  OetdiicHU  der  preuaMiBchen 
Poiitik,  U.  3,  pp.  1-163,  Lcipaic,  1870;  A.  Muller,  (j€«chichtf 
dtr  R^ormation  in  der  Mark  BramUnburff,  Berlin^  1839; 
C»  W*  Spiek«r.  Qetdtichtc  der  Einfahruntf  drr  Rcfvrmaiion 
t»  .  .  .  BranitnbuTQ,  ib.  1839;  D*  Knlnnmn.  Luihcr  und 
dU  Hohtruollcrn,  pp.  37  sqq.,  BT«ftku^  18*43;  J»  Heid«'mann, 
Dit  ReformtUujn  in  der  Mark  Brandenburg,  Berlin,  1889. 
For  nuitter  upon  the  choice  of  tha  emp«ror  coniiult: 
Seiekataotakten,  new  rariea,  vol.  I.  Got  ha,  1S93:  E,  K 
oealcr.  Die  KaUerwahl  Corlt  V„  Vienna,  1878*  Consult 
}  also  the  literature  g;iv«n  under  TBrruE4ttv». 

JOACHIM  n.:  Margrave  of  Brandenburg;  b. 
Jan.  9,  1505;  d.  at  Kopenik  (8  m.  s.e.  of  Berlin), 
Jan.  3,  1571.  He  was  the  son  of  Joachim  I.  (q.v.), 
was  educated  under  the  supervision  of  his  uncle  the 
Elector  Albert  (see  Albert  of  BnANnENOURo), 
fuid  at  an  early  age  conceived  an  interest  in  theo- 
logical questions.  By  his  marriage  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  George  of  Saxony  in  1524  and  of  Sigismund  of 
Poland  in  1535,  his  father  had  sought  to  bind  him 
to  the  Roman  faith.  But  it  was  ejirly  apparent 
that  he  would  not  follow  closely  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  father,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1535.  At  first  he 
attempted  to  play  the  part  of  mediator  between 
the  two  parties  and  eagerly  embraced  the  plan  of  a 
general  councQ  for  the  settlement  of  the  religious 
schism,  but  when  the  convocation  of  such  an  as- 
aembly  was  repeatedly  postponed  he  turned  his 
effort*  solely  in  the  direction  of  establishing  har- 
mony within  the  empire.  In  1538  lie  submitted  to 
the  emperor  a  compromise  program  for  the  attain- 
ment of  such  an  end,  which  led  to  prolonged  negti- 
tiations  in  that  and  the  (oUowing  year  without  re- 


sultiiig  in  any  definite  achievement.  The  death  of 
Geotge  of  Saxony  in  1539  removed  one  of  the  strong- 
est influences  for  Catholicism  in  Brandenburg.  For 
some  years  before  this  event  Joachim  ha<l  per- 
mitted the  open  extension  of  the  Lutheran  iuflu- 
enoe,  and  in  1538  he  submitted  to  Melancbthon  a 
program  of  church  reform  draw^i  up  for  him  by  the 
dean  of  Eigersma.  Melanchthon  rejected  the  con- 
stitutions as  insufficiently  Evangelical,  and  the  wide- 
spread movement  among  the  nobles  and  the  third 
estate  convinoefl  the  margrave  that  the  time  for  a 
radicsil  change  had  come.  New  church  const  it  ut  ions 
wert?  drawn  up,  after  preparation  by  Prince  Georg 
von  Anhalt,  by  a  commission  comprising  Jacob 
Stratner,  Georg  Buchhol7.er,  and  Georg  Witzel  and 
were  approved  by  Mebnchthon.  In  Noveml>er,  1539, 
the  margrave  formally  received  the  Lonl'B  Supper 
according  to  the  Lutheran  form  and  subsequently 
the  revijted  church  constitutions  were  st^nt  to  Wit- 
tenberg, where  they  received  the  approval  of  Lu- 
ther, Melanchthon,  and  Jonas,  though  of  all  Prot- 
estant Church  systems  they  represented  the  least 
departure  from  the  Roman  Catholic  position. 
Joachim  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  confirmation 
of  the  emfM?ror  on  the  promise  of  submission  to  the 
decisions  of  a  future  council.  The  new  ordinanoefl 
were  speedily  introduced  and  the  gradual  abolition 
of  the  monastic  system  was  begun. 

In  the  field  of  politics  also  Joachim  attempted  to 
play  the  r51e  of  arbitrator  between  the  two  parties. 
At  the  Colloquy  of  Wormn  (q^v.)  in  1540-41  his  rep- 
resentatives sat  with  the  ''  submissive  "  a8  opposetl 
to  the  "  protesting  '*  deputies,  and  he  ba*ed  much 
hope  upon  the  plan  here  secretly  formulated  for 
another  conference  at  Regensburg  where  it  was 
hopped  that  the  reunion  of  the  parties  might  be 
achieved.  Luther,  to  whom  the  project  was  sub- 
mitted, rejected  its  terms  as  unsatisfactory  both  to 
the  Roman  Church  and  to  the  Protestants,  but 
Joachim  did  not  abandon  his  activity,  and  when  the 
emperor  contemplated  the  despatch  of  a  special 
mission  to  Luther  he  offered  him.self  for  the  service. 
Before  the  outbreak  of  the  Schmalkald  War  (1546) 
he  attempted  to  mediate  between  the  leaders  of  the 
League  and  the  emperor,  but,  failing,  sent  a  force 
of  cavalry  in  the  following  year  to  the  aid  of  Maurice 
of  Saxony  in  return  for  the  elevation  of  his  second 
son  Frederick  to  the  post  of  coadjutor  bishop  of 
Msigdeburg  and  Halberstadt.  He  pledged  himself 
to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  council  to  be  assem- 
bled at  Trent  and  obtained  the  same  concessions 
in  the  religious  sphere  that  had  been  granted  to 
Maurice  of  Saxony.  He  was  active  in  ativocating 
the  adoption  of  the  Augsburg  Interun  (Nee  Agrig- 
OLA,  Johann;  iN'TEaiM*  2).  From  this  lime  his 
political  importance  declines;  his  subsequent  efforts 
were  directed  toward  dynastic  aggrandisiement,  and 
with  this  ambition  he  permitted  his  son  Sigismund 
to  accept  the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg  and  the 
see  of  Halberstadt  on  the  condition  of  complete  sub- 
mission to  the  pope.  It  was  only  poUtical  interests, 
however,  that  prevented  the  complete  introduction 
of  the  Protestant  confession  m  his  dominions,  an 
event  which  followed  the  death  of  Joachim  and  the 
succession  of  his  son  John  George. 

(G.  Kawkbau.) 
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Bibuoorapht:  Besides  the  literature  given  under  Joachim 
I.,  consult:  A.  Hartung,  Joachim  II ,  und  aein  Sohn  Johann 
Otorg,  Berlin,  1798;  F.  Meine,  Die  vermittelnde  Stellung 
JoaeHima  II.  .  .  .  zu  den  poliHsehen  und  religi69en  Parteien 
eeiner  Zeit,  LOneburg.  1898;  articles  in  the  Foradiungen 
ntr  brandenburgiechen  und  preueeiechen  Oeechiehie,  ii  (1889), 
396  sqq.,  and  vii  (1894).  181  sqq.,  by  F.  Holtse,  and  vi 
(1893).  529  sqq.,  by  H.  Landwehr;  and  new  articles  of  im- 
portance by  N.  MQller  in  Jahrbuch  /Or  brandenburgiaehe 
Geaekichte,  1904  sqq. 

JOACHIM  OF  FIORE  (Lat.  Fhria)  and  the 
*'  EVERLASTING  GOSPEL  "  (Evangelium  aetemum) : 
Joachim,  abbot  of  San  Giovanni  in  Fiore  (in 
the  Sila  Mountains,  25  m.  e.  of  Co- 
Joachim's  senza),  Calabria,  is  said  to  have  been 
Life  and  bom  of  wealthy  parents  at  Celico,  a 
Writing  village  near  Cosenza,  in  1145(7),  to 
have  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine, 
and  then  to  have  become  a  monk.  In  1177  he  was 
abbot  of  a  Cistercian  monastery  at  Corazzo  (12  m. 
s.e.  of  Cosenza),  but  often  withdrew  to  the  mother 
monastery  of  Casamari  (near  Veroli,  50  m.  s.e.  of 
Rome)  to  pursue  his  studies.  Later  (not  before 
1188)  he  gave  up  his  place  at  Corazzo  and  founded 
San  Giovanni  in  Fiore,  which  became  the  center  of 
a  congregation  comprising  more  than  thirty  monas- 
teries. Leading  a  strictly  ascetic  life  and  being  re- 
puted a  prophet,  he  was  highly  respected  by  po- 
tentates and  popes,  who  encouraged  him  in  his 
Biblioo-apocalyptic  studies.  He  was  very  loyal  to 
the  papacy,  and  required  the  members  of  his  order 
not  to  publish  the  writings  which  he  left  before  they 
had  passed  the  examination  of  the  papal  censor. 
Of  his  works  only  the  three  which  he  considered  the 
most  important  have  been  printed,  viz.:  (1)  Liber 
concordiae  novi  ac  veteria  testamenti  (Venice,  1519); 

(2)  PsaUerium  decern  chordarum    (Venice,    1527); 

(3)  ExposUio  apocalypsis  (also  called  Apoccdypsis 
nova  J  Venice,  1527).  There  are  other  works  still  in 
manuscript.  The  commentaries  on  Isaiah  and  Jere- 
miah, attributed  to  him  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  are  not  his  and  differ  from 
his  genuine  writings  especially  by  their  harsh  atti- 
tude toward  the  Church  of  Rome.  Now  that  they 
have  been  eliminated  (by  Engelhardt  and  Fried- 
erich),  a  correct  estimate  of  Joachim  is  first  made 
possible. 

He  belongs  in  part  to  those  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury who,  like  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  and  Gerhoh  of 
Reichersberg,  in  spite  of  their  ecclesias- 
His  Rela-  tical  sentiment  and  attitude,  had  never- 
tions  and  theless  a  keen  eye  for  the  shortcomings 
Significance,  of  ecclesiastical  life.  To  this,  like  the 
visionaries  Hildegard  of  Bingen  and 
Elizabeth  of  Sch5nau,  he  added  an  excited  expec- 
tation of  an  impending  transformation  of  all  things. 
The  ancient  hope  of  a  glorious  time  of  the  Church 
on  earth,  preceded  by  fearful  struggles,  was  revived 
anew.  This  hope  Joachim  based  not  on  new  revela- 
tions, but  mainly  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for 
whose  deep>er  understanding  he  imagined  himself 
especially  equipped  through  divine  illumination. 
This  illumination,  however,  did  not  take  the  place 
of  study,  but  rather  led  him  to  a  very  thorough  and, 
in  his  way,  closer  examination  of  the  Scriptures,  re- 
quiring much  time  and  pains,  and  united  to  an 
artificial  system  of  historico-prophetical  theology. 
One  may  say  that  in  this  respect — following  certain 


predecessors  like  Rupert  of  Deutz — he  opens  up  i 
new  development  in  the  department  of  prophetics 
theology — a  treatment  which  was  afterward  con-^ 
tinned  by  Cocoeius  and  Bengel,  but  it  must  not  \ 
forgotten   that  Joachim    differs    from  both   sue 
oessors  at  least  as  much  as  each  differs  from  th».^c= 
other. 

Upon  the  principles  indicated  above  the  followini^.^ 
notion  of  history  b  established.    It  is  divided  int».^;::a 
three  dispensations  {jbUAus)  of  the  ^^  wrm 
His  Ex-     ther,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Spirit;  or^m 
position  of  with  reference  to  the  three  chief  clasoc-..— m 
History,     in  the  Church,  the  times  of  the  pre^^^ 
dominance  of  the  married,  of  the  deric^^fes 
and  of  the  monks.    The  first  commenced  with  AdaoKz^ 
the  second  with  John  the  Baptist;  the  preparatio^cr-« 
for  the  third  began  with  St.  Benedict,  its  develop^K:^ 
ment  commenced  with  the  order  of  the  niilnrimii 
and  about  1260  the  final  development  will  tfik~__^ 
place.     The  helping  power,  the  Parmdi  de  ecdesC^mea 
latina,  will  come  from  the  Church  of  the  West,  whic^TZ^ 
he  thinks  of  as  a  monastic  order,  the  ordo  jtuAorurrm.^ 
The  elect  in  the  Greek  Church  will  also  be  unites/ 
with  the  Roman  Church,  and  the  conversion  o/ 
Gentiles  and  Jews  will  take  place.    This  is  the  time 
in  which,  as  is  written  in  the  Scriptures,  Spirit  and 
Life  shall  be  in  the  Church,  the  time  of  the  etemai 
Gospel  (cf.  ALKG,  i.  52  sqq.  and  iii.).     But  then 
must  still  take  place  a  last  fight  against  the  power 
of  evil,  which  appears  in  the  person  of  the  last  and 
worst  antichrist,  in  Gog.    After  this  will  follow  the 
final  judgment  and  the  great  Sabbath  of  the  con- 
smnmation  will  be  ushered  in. 

These  thoughts,  as  further  expanded  in  Joachim's 
writings,  were  favorably  received.    The  thirteenth 
century  was  filled  with  more  extrava- 
His  Infiu-   gant  expectations  of  the  future  than 
ence  and    the  twelfth  even,  and  the  sealous  Fran- 
Followers,  ciscans,  who  thought  more  of  the  ideal 
The  "  Ever-  of  poverty  than  of  the  official  Church, 
lasting      were  not  the  last  to  foster  them.   Here 
Gospel."     the  ideas  of  Joachim  found  the  most 
ready  reception,  and  received  an  inter- 
pretation and  expansion  which  were  contrary  to  his 
own  meaning.     Here  belong  also  the  commentaries 
on  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.     The  Minorite  Gerhard  of 
Borgo  San  Donnino  went  the  furthest.     He  regarded 
the  three  principal  works  of  Joachim  as  tnily  in- 
spired and  canonical  writings,  as  the  last  and  high- 
est part  of  the  canon,  which  as  Evangelium  aeter- 
num  surpassed  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.     He 
prepared  an  edition  of  the  same,  supplied  it  with 
glosses  and  an  Inirodudorius  in  evangelium  aeter- 
num.    This  work,  published  at  Paris  in  1254,  caused 
a  great  stir  (cf.  the  passage  from  the  Roman  de  la 
rose  in  Haupt,  379,  note  1).    The  theologians  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  who  saw  themselves  threatened 
in  their  ecclesiastical  and  scientific  position  by  the 
mendicant  monks,  took  up  the  gauntlet  and  made 
a  complaint  at  Rome.     In  1255  Alexander  IV.  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  examine  the  matter  (cf. 
the  protocols  in  AKLG,  i.  99-142).     On  Nov.  4, 
1255,  a  bull  was  issued  which  condemned  the  In- 
irodudorius, without  censuring,  however,  the  wri- 
tings of  Joachim.     When  a  synod  at  Aries  (1260  or 
1263)  afterward  condenmed  the  writings  of  Joachim, 
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%i%is  decisiou  obtained  no  general  ecclesiastical  au- 

tborily.    His  name  remained  as  that  of  one  beati- 

ged  {htalti^)  in  the  memory  of  the  Church,  and  aa 

suc^be  hat^  a  place  in  the  Ada  Satuiarum.     Still  less 

could  this  condemnation   prevent   Joachim's   pro- 

pbetical  expositions  from  being  read  over  and  over 

again,  and  finding  believers,  though  the  year  126li 

pikflsed  without  change  in  the  eccleslaBtical  relations. 

JohMines  Petnis  Olivi  and  ITbertinus  of  Casale,  in 

general  the  SpirituaUs  of  the  Minorites,  are  under 

their  ipell.     There  were  Joachimites  who  adhered 

to  the  pope  aa  well  as  Ghibelline  Joachimites,  and 

throMgh  the  entire  medieval  period   traces  of  Joa- 

chimiin  are  foimd*  S.  M.  Dbotbch. 

BtauoQiUMiY:  Benides  ther  writiiSiggi  of  Joachim  and  scat- 
tenifi  notiwii,  the  firflt  i»ource  is:  Synopmia  inrtutum  benti 
Joochim^  by  Luca  ConaentinaH,  in  F.  Ughelli,  [taiia  aacra, 
it.  206  «|q„  Venice,  1722  <aL»o.  with  the  Vila  by  Jaeobm 
Graecus  Syll&DAeiu  »od  prefatory  remarks,  in  A  SB. 
lUy.  vii  «3-'U2).  CotiBtilt:  X  G,  V.  En«elhjLrdt,  Kirchen- 
P^ekkhUieke  Abhandlungen.  pp.  1-150.  260-291.  ErlanKer*, 
'^^  (fundamental):  C.  U.  Hahn,  Ge*chicAte  d^  Ket^er 
^  ViJietoZter,   Ui,   72-175.   2fi9-a4e.   Stuttgart,    1850  im 

Jonchim'*  works);  Friederioh,  in  ZWT,  li  (1859).  340-363, 
***~T5i*  (on  Joachim's  commentaries  on  Isaiah  and  Jf«re- 
****h);  J,  J,  I.  von  DoUinKBr,  in  Hiatorische*  ToMrhenbucA. 
J-*  >  (lS7n,  257-370;  W.  Preger,  Geschichte  drrdeutaefun 
^uwtik,    L    l»6-207,    Leipsic.    1874    (defective):     H,    F. 

^*»l-218.  364^68,  636  sqq..   Berlin.   1877;    a  Denize. 

^   Al^KG,   i  11S85X  49-141;    H.  Haupt,  Zur  Getchichie 
*^    -foadtimiJfmua.   in  ZA'O,  vii  U884),  372  s«iQ.   (a^een 
^^'h   DeniAe  on  independent  grounds):    W.  Boiisset.  Dtr 
in  der    UthertiMferuna,    Gdttingen,    1895;     E. 
Dit    ^^htUologiKhe    Ideengrupptf     Antichrist^ 
und    WeUgmicht,     Leipaie,     1896;      Neander, 
Church,  \v,  220-232  et  passim:    Moeller,  €kri»~ 
Church,  ii.  410-417. 

JOAR,  POPE:   An  alleged  female  pope,  the  cen- 

\T^^  fi^re  of  a  legend  dating  from  the  middle  of 

_*^^  ^Mrteenih  century.     Tlie  story  occurs  for  the 

P^'^  time  in  the  chronicle  of  Jean  de  Mailly.  whence 

^t.  Was  borrowed  by  hb  brother  Dominican  Stephen 

^«  Bourbon  (d.  1261).  both  dating;  Pope  Joan  about 

*  *fK).     The  leyjend  was  chiefly  disseminated,  how- 

^'"^r,  by  the  chronicle  of  Martin  its  Poloniln  (d.  1278). 

Recording  to  him,  she  was  born  either  in  Mainz  or 

"^•^land,  disguised  as  a  man  studied  in  Athens. 

^^'^^^Med  deep  admiration  at  Rome  by  her  learning. 

***d  was  finally  elected  pope  in  8*55,  niling  two  and 

^  half  years  imder  the  name  of  Johannes  Angelievin. 

^**^  died  in  childbirth  in  the  street  during  a  public 

•V^^ceasion  and  was  buried  where  she  expired.     In 

^^  fifteenth  century  the  legend  of  Pope  Joan  was 

*^8^Kted  as  a  fact  and  was  one  of  the  main  argu- 

^*^0^  iQ  the  controversies  on  the  justification  and 

^*J^t  of  the   papal  power,  additional   cre<:HbiIity 

5?^  given   the  story  through  it^  circulation  by 

**Qtimft  Catholic  historians.     The  legend  is  now*  re- 

^^^^tled  ofi  based  on  a  local  Roman  tradition  con- 

I^Tiiag  an  ancient  statue  which  hiv*  disappeared. 

^t  which  seems  to  have  represented  a  prieat  of 

r>w^         and  a  child.     This  figure  of  the  priest  was 

|-^P*ilarly  suppoeed  to  be  a  woman,  and  the  unin- 

1  r?  ^'^^P  inscription  on  the  group  was  taken  to  be 

^  epitaph  of  the  female  pope.     The  name  Joan 

^obanna^  Johannes)  is  ob-vnously  due  to  the  nu- 

^^^''oui  popes  John,  some  of  whom  bore  an  indifiFer- 

^^  Peptitation.    The  double  date  of  855  aod  1100 


originated  in  an  attempt  to  fill  a  supposed  lacuna 
in  the  list  of  popes  at  those  times,  (R,  ScHMin,) 
BiBLioGRAPRi:  The  one  book  of  importance  m  J.  J.  T.  von 
DtilJinRer,  PapMtfabeln  de»  MiiletaltrrB,  ed.  Friedrich* 
Munich.  1890.  Eng.  tranel.  of  1st  ed.,  pp.  3-74.  New  York, 
1873.  tVmsuilt  also:  E,  Rhoideii.  La  Fapeiuuf  Jeanne^ 
Paris,  1878,  Eng.  tronHl.,  London.  1887,  Germ.  tran»U, 
LeipBic,  1004;  Neander.  ChrUtian  Church,  iii.  367.  V.  285. 
307;    Moeller,  Chrutian  Church,  ii,  159. 

JO  ASH  (JlHOASHj  the  two  forms  are  used 
interchangeably  in  the  sources):  1»  Seventh  king 
of  Judah,  son  and  successor  of  Ahaziah  after  the 
six  years*  usurpation  of  his  mother  Atlialiah.  His 
dates  according  to  the  old  chronology  are  878-838 
B.C.;  according  to  Kamphausen,  836-797  B.C.;  ac- 
cording to  Duncker,  837-797  b.c;  and  according 
to  airtis  {DB,  i.  401),  836-796  B.C.  He  was  hidden 
by  his  aunt  Jehoshebah  when  Athaliah  massacred 
the  seed  royal,  and  in  his  seventh  year  was  brought 
out  from  his  concealment  and  made  king  under  the 
practical  regency  of  the  priest  Jehoiada  (qv).  The 
important  externa!  event  of  his  reign  was  a  threat- 
ened or  real  attack  on  Jerusalem  by  the  Arameans 
under  Hasael,  which,  acconling  to  II  Kings  xii,  18, 
was  averted  by  a  heavy  tribute  which  stripped  the 
city  of  its  treasures,  but  according  to  the  Chronicler 
(II  Chron.  xxiv.  23-24)  was  consummated  and 
proved  disastrous  to  the  kingdom.  Joash's  relig- 
ious significance  lies  in  his  servicer  to  the  temple, 
which,  under  the  usurpation  of  Athaliah,  had  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair.  This  was  first  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  but 
was  neglected  by  them.  The  matter  was  then 
taken  out  of  their  hands  and  entrusted  to  the  chief 
priest  and  a  civil  officer.  The  source.H  seem  to  im- 
ply  a  defection  from  refigious  j&eal  after  the  death  of 
Jehoiada;  both  sources,  Kings  and  Chronicle*, 
record  his  death  by  assassination  at  the  hand  of 
*'  his  servants/'  and  the  Chronicler  asserts  that  he 
was  not  burieil  *'  in  the  sepulchers  of  the  kings." 

2.  Twelfth  king  of  Israel,  son  and  successor  of 
'Jehoahas!.  His  dales,  according  to  the  old  chronol- 
ogy, are  840-823  B.t\;  according  to  Kamphausen, 
797-782  B.C.;  according  to  Duncker,  798-790  B.C.; 
according  to  Curtis,  798-782  B.C.  He  gained  a 
series  of  victories  over  Ben-hadad  of  Damascus  by 
which  he  recovered  large  parts  of  the  kingdom 
which  had  been  loat  to  Hazael  under  Jehoahass— an 
event  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  under  Sham- 
Hhi-Ramman  Assyria  had  renewed  its  battering  at 
the  gates  o!  Damascus  (see  Assyria,  VL,  3,  f  9), 
and  the  Syrians  were  therefore  fully  employed 
guarding  their  eastera  frontier.  A  secx)nd  important 
matter  was  the  defeat  of  Amaziah  of  Judah  after 
the  latter  had  wantonly  provoked  a  conflict,  and 
Ids  punishment  by  a  partial  destruction  of  the  wal! 
of  Jerusalem  and  re<luctioii  to  vassalage.  Some 
light  is  cast  upon  the  religious  status  of  Joash  by 
IT  Kings  xiii.  11  sqq.,  ieUing  of  a  real  attachment 
between  himself  and  the  prophet  which  .suggests  that 
the  sentence  of  condemnation  uttered  in  II  Kings 
xiii.  1 1  implies  a  Judaic  standpoint  from  which  all 
the  kings  of  Israel  were  regarded  as  recreant. 
BtiiLiormAPBY:  For  1  the  sourcve  are  IT  Kinga  xi.-xii.; 
II  Chron.  xxii.  lI-iGciv.;  and  for  2.  IT  Kings  xiii.  10-26, 
xir.  8-16.  B«aid«a  the  Hterature  priven  under  An  An.  oon- 
iult:  C.  F.  Burney,  NoU*  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  .  ,  . 
KifHft,  Oxford,  1»03;    DB,  u,  556-557;    EB,  u»  2463. 
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I.  Place  of  the  Book  in  the  Guion. 
II.  The  Text. 

The  Septuagint  Text  Shorter  than 
the  Hebrew  (11). 

Possible  Explanations  of  DiflFerenoe 
of  Text  (I  2). 

Parallelism  as  an  Aid  to  Text- 
Criticism  (I  3). 

Corruptions  of  Consonantal  Text 
Explained  (I  4). 

L  Place  of  the  Book  in  the  Canon:  Among  the 
Kethubhim,  constituting  the  third  division  of  the 
Hebrew  canon  (see  Canon  of  Scbipturb),  three 
books  stand  together  as  a  class  marked  by  a  sys- 
tem of  accentuation  different  from  that  of  the  other 
books  of  Scripture.  These  are  Psahns,  Proverbs, 
and  Job.  The  position  of  Job  in  the  sources,  how- 
ever, varies  greatly.  The  Talmud  (Baba  batra  14b) 
places  it  between  Psalms  and  Proverbs;  Jerome's 
Prologu8  galeatus  puts  it  before  Psalms;  Origen 
seems  to  say  (Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.f  vi.  25)  that  while 
Psalms  and  the  three  Solomonic  writings  separate 
the  historical  and  prophetical  books.  Job  stood  after 
the  prophetical  books  and  before  Esther.  Melito 
places  Job  after  Psalms  and  the  Solomonic  books 
and  before  the  prophetic  writings.  Indeed  no  uni- 
formity appears  and  a  very  varying  order  of  ar- 
rangement is  attested;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  order  in  the  English  Bible — Job,  Psalms,  Prov- 
erbs, Ecclesiastes,  Canticles — is  attested  by  a  large 
group  of  patristic  writings.  There  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  group  of  authorities  which  arrange  the  his- 
tory of  pious  Job  with  those  of  other  pious  persons, 
Tobit,  Judith,  Esther,  and  Ezra,  placing  these 
among  the  historical  books.  A  noteworthy  posi- 
tion, due  to  the  supposition  that  Job  is  a  work  of 
Moses,  locates  it  with  Joshua  inmiediately  follow- 
ing the  Law.  The  idea  underlying  these  various 
arrangements  is  either  the  poetic  form,  the  relation- 
ship of  contents,  or  the  supposed  authorship  or  the 
connection  of  its  hero  with  early  celebrities. 

II.  The  Text:  The  best  helps  to  the  text  are  the 
direct  translations,  including  that  of  the  Targum 
(which  often  gives  a  double  rendering),  the  Pe- 
shito,  the  translations  of  Jerome  and  the  Greek  of 
Origen.  The  Hebrew  basis  of  these  versions  wit- 
nesses to  the  same  recension  of  the  Hebrew  as  un- 
derlies the  Masoretic  text.  From  this  the  Septua- 
gint varies  in  an  astonishing  manner,  not  only  in 
its  additions  (like  that  of  the  speech  of  Job's  wife 
in  chap,  ii.,  explicable  on  psychological  grounds) 
but  in  its  omissions;  and  with  the  Septuagint  goes 
the  Old  Latin  derived  from  it.  With  this  corre- 
sponds also  the  Old  Latin  which  Jerome  sought  to 
supplement  by  his  Latin  translation  of  the  Septua- 
gint jiixta  Graecoa  and  later  by  his  editio  juxta  He- 
braeos.  Jerome  testifies  to  the  lacunas,  amounting 
to  seven  or  eight  hundred  verses,  in  the  Old  Latin 
and  the  Septuagint,  which  Origen  had  supplied  from 
other  versions  in  which  the  readings,  according  to 
Jerome,  were  often  without  sense.  The  number  of 
omissions  might  be  suspected  as  exaggerated  in  the 
foregoing  statement  were  it  not  that,  in  the  first 
place,  Jerome  indicates  that  the  Old-Latin  version 
is  more  defective  and  disfigured  than  the  Greek 
basis,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  statement  ex- 


Early  Condition  of  the  Text  (I  6). 
III.  Plan.  Contents  and  Purpose. 

The  Elihu  Section  a  LAter  Addition 

(ID. 
The  Plan  (i  2). 
The    Religion    of    Job    and    His 

Friends  (I  3). 
Genuineness  of  the  Prologue  (f  4). 
Satan  in  the  Prologue  and  in  Other 

Scripture  (16). 

ceeds  only  a  little 
counts. 


IV. 


The  Purpose  (I  6). 

Organic   Interconnection  of  ^ 

logue  and  Narrative  (f  7). 
Result  of  the  Divine  Admonit^ 

(§8). 
Job's  Attempt  to  Camprehend 

Misfortunes  (I  0). 

Job's  Ultimate  Position  (I  10) 

The    Author    and    the    Timna 

Composition. 


the  results  from  stichom^s 

Zahn  gives  the  reckoning  for  the  "^ 

form  as  varying  between  1,800,  1,~ 

I.  The      and  1,600  stichoi,  the  last  te8tifiec=f 

Septuagint  a  number  of  manuscripts,  for  w~3 

Text        the  number  of  the  corresponding 

Shorter     proved  text  is  2,2(X).    This  last  c^ 

than  the    ber  as  a  round  statement  agrees  cl^3 

Hebrew,     with  the  count  of  a  number  of  K3 

uscripts  and  editions,  and  also      ^ 

the  Masoretic  count  of  the  verses  of  Job  as  L  ^* 

which  gives  2,140  stichoi,  allowing  two  stich^cs 

each  verse.    According  to  this  testimony,  th^ss 

proved  Greek  was  500  or  (according  to  Hesytsb 

600  stichoi  longer  than  the  earlier  Septuagint ; 

how  this  result  was  reached  or  upon  what  ba&ms 

statement  was  made  is  now  unknown.    It  is  fui^xi 

noticeable  that  the  statement  refers  to  a  foinx 

the  Septuagint  which  differs  from  that  of  Ox-if 

And  the  situation  is  further  complicated  l>y 

fact  that  the  Hexaplar  notes  transmitted  ca^z^ 

be  either  fully  or  rightly  imderstood.    At  any  r: 

it  is  possible  to  affirm  that  the  Job  of  the  old  £ 

tuagint  was  at  least  a  fourth  part  shorter  than 

present  Hebrew  text.    The  traditional  explan&t 

was  that  a  text  corresponding  to  the  present 

before  the  Greek  translator,  but  that  the  reader 

was  shortened  either  by  one  of  the  ordinary  «* 

haps  attending  copying  and  translation,  or  f^ 

posely  because  the  contents  were  offensive  to   ^ 

translator,  or  because  the  words  were  not  un<:J 

stood,  or  because  the  book  seemed  too  long.    I  ^ 

is  noted  that  in  many  cases  corruption  is  inher^ 

in  the  Greek  text,  individual  cases  are  explaiT^ 

upon  that  ground.     But  when  it  is  noted  that  ^ 

translator  is  dexterous  in  substituting  phrases  '>- 

telligible  in  Greek  for  obscure  Hebrew  phrases  a^ 

in  making  the  condensed  Hebrew  luminous  by  a^ 

ditions,  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  hold  that  it 

translator  wilfully  shortened   the  text  or 

over  passages  because  they  were  difficult. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  often  been  the  caig 
that  scholars,  prejudiced  in  behalf  of  the  Hebrew 
have  found  in  the  other  Greek  versions  and  in  tb 
tradition  reaching  back  to  Jerome  pure  creatioi 
even  where  the  paraphrase  is,  like  that  of  the  Tai 
gum,  suggested  by  the  Hebrew.  Such  a  passag 
is  vi.  7,  where,  instead  of  orge,  horml  is  to  be  rea 
as  the  rendering  of  naphahi  in  the  sense  of  intensit 
of  hunger.  The  extension  of  this  verse  is  not  to  b 
explained  by  the  introduction  of  a  gloss,  but  by  tb 
attempt  in  the  paraphrase  to  express  clearly  tb 
meaning  of  the  original.  A  similar  example  : 
found  in  the  passage  iv.  12,  where  the  free  tranali 
tion  expresses  well,  though  in  expanded  form,  th 
original  Hebrew,  with  slight  changes  in  readim 
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*TYvem  uid  simil&r  cases,  of  which  many  might  be 
a^ddueed,  &how  that  the  Septuagint  is  an  independ- 
ent and  close  equivalent,  and  that,  no  matter  how 
cha.ri^  it  may  be,  the  translator  exercised  thought 
and  criticiism  upon  the  text  which  lay  before  him, 
'vrHich  was    in   very   close    relationship    with   that 
which  is  now   in   our  possession.     This   is  shown 
in    vi  6    in    which    the    difficult    phrase    in    the 
preient    Hebrew    text    mn^n  T12  ^^'m    read    in 
the  text  befoi^  the  translator  of  the 
2.  Possible  Septua^int   TW^h^  ^313.    It  is  to   be 
Ezplana*    recognized  tliat  alongside  of  the  pres» 
tlons  of     ent  Hebrew  text,  which  may  be  called 
Difference    Palest inijiu,  there   wa»  in  the  father- 
of  Text      land   of   the   Septuagint   a   second   to 
which  the  n^inie  ICgyptian  may  be  ap- 
plied»   and    that    these    liad    the  same    partuitage. 
For  both  of  these,  the  Septuagint  in  rather  extended 
'orro,  have  prologue  and  ejnlogue,  the  omission  of 
the  third  speech  of  Zophar  for  which  another  by  Job 
is  sub*titated ;  and  both  have  the  speech  of   Elihu 
Aod  the  same  plan  of  dialogue.     In  the  translation, 
eviBii  when  paraphrastic,  the  correspondent^  of  the 
Greek  with  the  Hebrew  is^so  close  that  the  text  out 
of  which  the  translation  arose  can  be  re.stored.    On 
^e  other  hand,  the  Hebrew  text  has  often  a  longer 
f^Bading  of  which  at  most  the  rudiments  appe^ir  in 
the  H^rptian,     No  a  priori  decision  can  be  made  in 
eitber  caae,  for  it  is  a  possibility  both  thai  the 
Pialeatiiiian  text  has  received  additions  and  that  the 
cfeyptian  has  been  abbreviated.     It  La  possible  to 
•olve  the  question  in  one  of  two  ways.     Our  Pale^*- 
tiiaian  text  may  be  considered  as  the  last  edition  of 
*n  archetype  meant  for  the  Palestinian  community, 
^^tiicb  t)ecame  the  ancestor  of  the  Egyptian  Job. 
^^^^  fact  that  it  has  certain  parts  which  the  Egj^ 
*^a  lack*  may  be  emphasized  without  attempting 
^o  make  it  a  charact-eristic  of  the  whole.     The  aec- 
*^^d  TiTiy  is  to  discriminate  in  the  Greek  Job,  after 
f*Miiiiiating  the  corruptions  of  the  Greek  bs  such» 
**^^^w^een  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  ex- 
l**«*sit)(D  of  the  translator  and  to  try  the  resulting 
f^^t.  with  reference  to  its  congruency  and  to  the 
•***P»f8Bkm  it  makes  of  deficiency  and  f ragmen Uiri- 
***^«S-    Of  the  Hexapla  there  are  only  frtiirments, 
*^d  there  is  no  text  which  give«  the  Septuagint  and 
^**%t  abne;  the  Sahidic  and  the  Old- Latin  Job  were 
^''^^^ilftted  from   Greek   manuscripts  more  or  less 
•J^cUy,  but  from  them  it  can  not  be  deduced  how 
*™y  were  related  to  tlie  originaL     Moreover^  it  jifj- 
^^^rsthat  the  Alexandrian  translator  was  influenced 
tj  ha  understamliivg  by  an  Aramaic  targum  (cf.  F. 
o^jil,  iCanon  utr/i  Text,  p.  171;  TLB,  1S99,  pp.  446- 
**").  a  fact  which  further  complicates  the  problem, 
^lotber  help  to  the  recovery  of  the  text  is  the 
JJ^icform  bai^etl  upon  the  principle  of  parallelism. 
*"«  clearly  apprehended  structure  of  a  first  line  is 
*  *urp  indiciition  of  the  sense  and  the  content  of 
*^"^ second,  when  couplets  are  in  ciueation;  but  when 
^  Paases  from  the  distich  and  possibly  the  tris- 
"^  U)  the  strophe  of  four,  five,  or  more  hues,  thia 
^'^  feib  as  a  help  to  the  recovery  of  the  text  or 
•j  *  leit  upon  which  to  decide  upon  the  correctness 
^  Ihe  text.     Moreover,  the  question  of  the  transm is- 
■*^'*  of  the  author*^  text  arises,  since  the  task  of  the 
witer  was  to  present  a  text  intelligible  and  instruc- 


tive to  the  community,  in  which  it  is  probable  that 

the  matter  uf  metrical  and  strophical structure  was 

disregarded.      Modern    studies,    also, 

3,  Parallel-  have  too  inexact  a  basis,  since  the  pro- 
i&m  as  an    nimciation  and  accent  of  Hebrew  is  all 

Aid  to  Text-  but  unknown,  and  schemes  of  strophes 
Criticism,  presented  differ  greatly.  Moreover,  it 
is  improbable  that  the  author  would 
present  a  uniform  meter  and  strophe  in  the  varying 
parts  of  the  po*^ni.  Thiis  in  chap,  iii*  the  '*  why  " 
and  "'  wherefore  "  of  verses  U  and  20  divide  that 
chapter  into  three  parts,  :^10,  11-19,  '20-26,  the 
first  of  wliich  liiis  eighteen  lines,  the  secontl  eight- 
een, but  the  third  only  fourteen;  further,  when  in 
verse  6  *'  that  day  *'  is  restored  for  ^*  that  night  " 
(as  the  sense  requires),  verses  4-^  give  nine  lines  in 
three  tristichs,  devoted  to  the  ctirsing  of  the  day, 
while  verses  7-10  give  as  many  lines  devoted  to  the 
cursing  of  the  night,  but  in  distichs,  except  verse  9 
which  is  a  tristich.  Thin  change  from  the  triatich 
to  the  distich  seems  to  be  grounded  in  the  nature 
of  the  eoiitents,  and  Bickell's  attempt  to  do  away 
with  the  tristich  of  vers**  9  hati  no  basis  otitside  of 
his  preconception.  On  the  other  hand,  the  balance 
of  the  first  two  parts  of  the  cliapter  raises  the  ques- 
tion why  the  last  part  has  only  fourteen  lines.  The 
answer  that  we  do  not  know  may  possibly  be 
deemed  aufficicnt.  But  on  exegetical  grounds  verse 
23  can  not  be  connected  with  verse  20  and  the  ab» 
rupt  introduction  of  the  first  person  and  of  the 
idea  of  eating  in  verses  24-26  suggests  a  loss  of  two 
couplets  from  the  text,  though  neither  in  the  Pale*- 
tinuiri  text  nor  in  the  Egyptian  is  there  a  trace  that 
their  ancestor  posseesed  them. 

The  punctuation  of  the  Masoretic  text  is  a  moat 
valuable  commentary  upon  Job,  and,  in  view  of  the 
great  difficulties,  an  extremely  significant  one.  The 
paaaages  are  many  in  which  the  punctuation  is  in- 
dicative of  diflicullie^  which  the  Maso  rites  re- 
solved by  seeing  in  the  consonantal  text  the  tele- 
scoping of  words,  as  miidtim  in  x v.  29  is  taken  for 
min  lahem.  The  fact  that  the  Masorites  made  so 
many  mistakes  noay  be  explained  either  as  due  to 
false  divisiona  of  the  unseparated  words  or  to  de- 
fect in  the  text  as  it  lay  before  them.  Examples 
explicable  from  both  causes  are  at  hand. 

The  older  consonantal  text  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  edition  (established  by  an  authority  of  the  com- 
munity) of  a  text  still  older  which  existed  in  a  num- 
ber of  manuscripts,  fidelity  to  which  was  traversed 
by  a  dejjire  to  furnish  to  the  community  an  intel- 
ligible text,  and^  where  the  exemphir  wa^?  meaning- 
less or  corrupt,  to  set  carefully  aside  possible  shocks 
to  the  rc4igious  feeling  of  the  reader.  Examples  of 
this  are  found  in  i.  16-18,  where  in  the  exemplar  a 
defective  ly  was  changed  to  the  fully  written  11  J?, 
while   in  xxxiv,  23, 1J?0,  having  lost 

4.  Com]|k  iU  initial  sound  through  the  effect  of 
tions  of  the  closing  syllable  of  the  preceding 
Conso-       W^,  was  protected  against  the  pos- 

nantal  Text  sible  meaning  *iy  ''  witness."     A  false 

Explamed.  ^jyigiQ^  j^  j^.jij  20  has  been  mediated 

by  the    introduction  of  a  1  in  IDvJ?. 

which  was  then  separated  into  the  two  words  ioiOP 

The  short  or  abbreviated  form  of  the  suffixea  and 


h^=^ 
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affixes  which  the  earlier  scribe  used  was  treated 
with  the  greatest  freedom  and  became  a  potent 
source  of  error.  In  such  cases  as  xiv.  3,  xix.  28 
(cf.  R.  V.  margin),  ix.  19b,  the  third  person  is  in- 
dicated by  the  parallelism,  the  logical  sequence, 
and  the  versions.  There  are  directions  in  rabbin- 
ical instructions  which  point  the  same  way,  as  when 
in  xii.  2b  the  instruction  reads:  say  not  tmwlhf  but 
itvmth.  Changes  due  to  religious  timidity  are  also 
in  evidence.  Thus  in  xxxii.  3c  "  Job  "  is  substi- 
tuted for  a  word  which  might  through  changes  in 
the  text  have  been  read  as  "  God."  Similarly 
xxxii.  lb,  Septuagint,  reads  "  in  their  eyes,"  and  is 
justified  by  logic,  since  there  is  no  adequate  reason 
in  Job's  self- justification  alone  for  the  silence  of  the 
friends.  Probably  also  to  the  same  cause  is  due 
the  identical  expressions  in  xxxviii.  1,  xl.  6,  where 
"  out  of  the  whirlwind  "  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
dropping  of  a  word  beginning  with  n  after  a  word 
ending  with  the  same,  which  would  be  represented 
by  the  expression  "  out  of  the  roar  of  the  storm." 
It  is  not  impossible  that  by  myo  in  the  passages 
just  cited,  differently  from  the  myfe^  of  ix.  17 
(where  the  Targum  reads  **  hair  "),  was  understood 
not  an  atmospheric  storm,  but  the  theophanic  hur- 
ricane like  that  in  which  Elijah  was  rapt  away. 
But  other  causes  have  brought  about  changes  in 
the  text,  such  causes  as  are  common  in  the  trans- 
mission of  all  texts  of  antiquity.  In  reading  the 
copyist  has  dropped  out  a  letter  or  a  syllable.  Thus 
in  xii.  2  the  unintelligible  word  UV,  ^'  people,"  is 
doubtless  to  be  explained  as  the  remains  of  the 
word    Dyi^n,  and  the    verse    should  read:    "  No 

doubt  ye  are  the  possessors  of  knowledge,  and  wis- 
dom shall  die  with  you  "  (cf.  xxxiv.  2).  Other  mis- 
takes are  due  to  the  confusion  of  letters  that  look 
alike,  either  in  the  old  form  or  in  the  square  wri- 
ting, and  still  others  to  similarity  in  sound  when  the 
copy  was  made  from  dictation.  Still  another  po- 
tent source  of  error  are  glosses,  which  have  either 
lengthened  the  text  or  made  it  unintelligible. 

From  a  view  of  all  these  cases  it  is  possible  to  as- 
sert that  the  Hebrew  consonantal  text  la  the  edition 
of  a  copy  which  goes  back  to  an  archetype,  trans- 
mitted through  we  know  not  how  many  transcrip>- 
tions,  which  was  also  the  original  to  which  the  He- 
brew text  which  the  Greek  translator  used  is  to  be 
traced.  This  archetype  was  already  characterized 
by  mistakes  and  corrections,  by  gaps  in  the  text 
and  by  conflate  readings.  In  the  course  of  trans- 
mission these  changes  have  been  so  increased  that, 
in  spite  of  the  close  general  resemblance,  in  particu- 
lar passages  copies  seem  altogether  foreign  to  each 
other.  In  proportion  as  we  are  successful  in  recon- 
structing this  archetype  out  of  its  descendants  and 

in  understanding  it  with  its  gaps,  mis- 

5.  Early     takes,  and  additions,  we  approach  the 

Condition    form  which  the  poet  gave  to  his  work. 

of  the       There  is  a  consensus  among  modem 

Text.        critics  to  the  effect  that  the  original 

Job  has  been  enlarged  by  the  insertion 
of  the  four  speeches  of  Elihu,  chaps,  xxxii.-xxxvii. 
But  the  circumstance  that  the  surviving  text  refers 
neither  in  the  preceding  nor  in  the  following  parts 
to  the  entrance  of  Elihu   (for  which  preparation 


could  have  been  made  in  a  few  words),  which  is  1^^  Ooe 
chief  ground  for  suspecting  the  originality  of  Wt-  tbe 
section,  is  proof  positive  that  the  one  who  inaei^  .^gticd 
the  passage  regarded  with  respect  the  text  to  whL«=:nac^ 
he  made  the  addition.  This  is  indeed  a  guarar:K-..^Euity 
that  in  the  earliest  times  Job  was  looked  on  as  ^  « the 
inviolable  possession  of  an  inspired  noan  for  whi^cf  -hicb 
he  himself  assumed  the  responsibility.  When  .s^^^n  it 
became  a  book  for  the  community,  for  which  t^  .the 
leading  authorities  in  that  community  assumed  ;.  A  ac- 
countability, the  liberty  was  taken  of  changing^^^aig  [t 
where  the  interests  of  instruction  of  the  oonmiun  .fl=]K  jiity 
seemed  to  demand  it. 

nL  Plan,  Contents,  and  Purpose:   Prior  to 
sideration  of  the  artistic  form  of  the  book  it  is  i 
sary  to  take  up  the  question  of  the  originality    i^ji  of 
the  Elihu  section.    The  argument  from  linguis&.Ki8tic 
considerations  may  be  answered  by  the  suggest  ^::^~5tion 
tlutt  it  was  prematurely  given  out  and  has  been  c=^^    cor- 
rupted.   The  consideration  that  the  section  brin.S'-ings 
nothing  new  against  the  friends  and  anticipai^K.iate8 
what  Yahweh  is  to  say  is  explained  by  Elihu's  »        dif- 
ferent attitude  toward  Job  and  his  sorrows.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  ii.  11-13  only  the  three  frie: 
are  mentioned  and  in  xlii.  7-8  reference  to 
alone  is  found.    Does  Elihu  belong  to  the  party^^^r  on 
whose  side  the  truth  is,  though  he  charges  Job  ^^^^nrith 
adding  to  his  sin  that  of  rebellion  (xxxiv.  37),  o^  ^^r  to 
those   of   whom   Yahweh  demanded  repent  mi  ^  ice? 
When  Yahweh  gives  his  testimonj^^^  of 
I.  The      truth  to  his  servant  Job  or  ignores  v^      this 
Elihu       judge  of  Job,  nothing  more  can            be 
Section     meant  than  that  the  author  of           the 
a  Later     book  and  the  readers  have  also  igno^^*^ 
Addition.    Elihu,  since  neither  had  in  him  any        in- 
terest.   In  other  words,  this  point^^  to 
a  time  when  the  book  of  Job  was  read  without    tt^he 
speeches  of  Elihu,  when  at  the  silence  of  the  friec^c^ 
and  the  last  speech  of  Job  God  entered  to  teach  mncf 
instruct.     This  is  substantiated  by  the  express  tefr 
timony  of  Elihu,  xxxii.  12-14.    Since  the  friends 
have  nowhere  said  that  Job  seemed  to  have  so  siu^ 
passed  them  and  all  men  in  cleverness  that  God 
alone  could  overcome  his  error,  Elihu  must  speak 
under  the  impression  that  the  intention  of  the  au- 
thor was  to  have  deity  take  up  the  discourse  that 
Job  might  recognize  his  folly.     Mai.  iii.  16  speaks 
of  a  book  of  remembrance  caused  by  Yahweh  to  be 
written    for   discernment   between    righteous   and 
wicked;    and  this  recalls  the  fact  that  Job  wished 
for  such  a  book  (xix.  23)  and  that  Elihu  (xxxvii. 
20)  raises  the  question  whether  a  scribe  is  noting 
for  Yahweh  what  he  has  to  say.     Elihu  comes  for- 
ward as  a  man  filled  with  new  knowledge.     There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  does  so  on  the  ground  of 
a  newer  insight  into  the  instructive  meaning  of  evil 
for  the  community  gained  from  the  teaching  of  the 
prophets  and  thus  comes  forward  as  a  young  man 
pushed  out  from  his  position  of  reserve  to  confront 
the   older  men   who  stand   for  the  old   wisdom. 
Whether  the  wTiter  who  introduced  this  section 
wished  to  identify  himself  with  Elihu  or  to  differ- 
entiate himself  from  him  must  be  decided  in  favor 
of  the  latter  supposition  by  consideration  of  the 
stilted  vanity  of  Elihu's  introduction  of  himself,  in 
which  he  vaunts  that  he  is  bringing  into  view  new, 
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sally  known,  but  who,  in  the  midst  of  an  unwonted 
accumulation  of  misfortunes  inflicted  by  divine  de- 
crees which  deprive  him  of  his  dearest  and  best, 
after  he  has  bowed  to  the  stroke  and  has  been  af- 
flicted personally  with  a  terrible  illness,  appears  to 
man  to  be  delivered  over  to  judgment,  whose  faith 
even  brings  a  conflict  into  his  own  soul,  which  faith, 
short  and  defective  as  it  was,  is  given  up  for  a  bet- 
ter.   The  problem  before  the  author  therefore  took 

flesh  and  blood;    Job  appears  as  the 

4.  Genu-    hero  and  is  himself  the  problem.   Who- 

ineness     ever  has  caught  the  connection  of  the 

of  the       seven  days  of  silence  of  the  introduc- 

Prologue.    tion  and  the  seven  days  of  the  dialogue 

will  be  prepared  to  see  in  the  introduc- 
tion and  in  the  poem  the  work  of  a  single  hand.  A 
recent  hypothesis  sees  in  chaps,  i.-ii.  and  xlii.  the 
remains  of  an  independent  "  folk-book.''  And  this 
view  has  led  to  interesting  developments,  in  the 
course  of  which  attempts  were  mode  to  discover 
how  this  book  handled  the  problem.  It  has  been 
thought  that  Ezekiel  knew  it,  while  it  was  held  that 
the  poet  of  the  dialogue  was  later  than  Ezekiel. 
Parts  of  this  theory  are  not  entirely  new.  While 
Pseudo-Origen  regarded  the  poem  as  older  than 
Moses,  who  (according  to  him)  wrote  the  prologue, 
it  was  probably  the  authority  of  Theodore  which 
led  Junilius  to  place  Job  among  the  historical  books. 
Theodore  thought  tluit  the  historical  Job  could  not 
have  spoken  the  irrational  curses  of  chap.  iii.  nor 
have  given  to  his  daughter  the  heathen  name  Keren- 
happuch.  Yet  it  seems  impossible  for  a  right  un- 
derstanding of  the  speeches  to  take  the  two  parts 
for  anything  but  the  necessary  work  of  the  same 
author.  The  opening  of  the  drama  in  the  changing 
of  scene  between  heaven  and  earth,  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  secret  divine  counsel  preceding  the 
events,  and  the  conduct  of  men  following  them  be- 
tray the  same  hand  as  the  dialogue.  Evidences  of 
the  intent  of  the  author  to  model  the  narrative  after 
the  maslial  exist  in  the  monotony  of  the  reiteration 
of  the  four  misfortunes  by  the  messengers  (i.  13 
sqq,),  and  in  the  repetitions  of  i.  6.  and  ii.  1,  of  i. 
11,  and  ii.  5,  of  1,  7,  and  ii.  2,  while  the  introduction 
of  the  reader  to  the  scenes  in  heaven  serves  the  same 
purpose  as  the  prologues  of  Euripides  in  giving  him 
the  key  to  the  action  of  the  persons  in  the  drama. 
There  is  a  correspondence  also  in  the  religion  of 
Job  and  his  friends  in  the  dialogue  and  the  position 
assigned  them  as  Edomites,  therefore  nearly  related 
to  Israel,  with  an  ancestor  brother  to  Jacob,  conse- 
quently lu'ir  of  Abraliam  and  his  religion,  but  with- 
out the  special  promises  which  were  Israel's,  while 
the  hero  as  a  shepherd-prince  reproduces  the  life  of 
the  patriarchs.  Further  correspondence  is  found  in 
particular  incidents,  such  as  the  sin-offering  of  Job 
for  his  children  (i.  5)  and  the  curt  rejection  by  Job 
of  his  wife's  advice  to  curse  Ciod  and  die  (ii.  9),  with 
Job's  reiterated  claim  to  right  speech  (vi.  10,  xxiii. 
11-12)  and  with  Bildad's  statement  that  the  death 
of  Job's  children  was  punishment  for  the  sin  they 
had  committed  (viii.  4). 

A  large  element  in  the  supposition  that  prologue 
and  epilogue  are  from  a  folk-book  is  doubtless  the 
figure  of  Satan  which  corresponds  to  the  Satan  of 
folk-lore,  the  thought  that  as  Goethe  drew  his  Faust 


from  the  book  of  Dr.  FaustUB,  so  cmr  poet  botmwed 
his  figure.  But  the  analogy  does  not  hold.  Job  and 
his  friends  know  nothing  of  a  Satan  or  that  be  is 
Job's  foe.  The  friends  think  that  God  is  Job's  foe, 
and  so  thinks  Job;  they  know  nothing  of  the  oouo- 
cil  in  heaven.  But  the  heavenly  council  and  the 
figure  of  Satan  correspond  to  the  representation  of 
Hebrew  prophecy,  while  the  relations  of  God  to 
man,  spirit,  and  the  world  at  large  are  those  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Not  folk-lore,  but  the  current  ideas 
of  revelation  in  Israel  are  the  basis  of  the  presentsr 
tion.  So  the  .creation  of  man  and  his  expulsion 
from  Eden  were  the  result  of  a  heavenly  council 
(Gen.  i.  26,  iii.  22).  But  Job  and  Adam  may  be 
regarded  as  counterparts.  Job  recognises  that  God 
has  simply  used  the  rights  of  a  creator  in  depriving 
him  of  the  free  gifts  bestowed  (i.  21);  Adam  yielded 

to  his  wife's  suggestion.  Job  refused 

5.  Satan    the  leading  of  his  wife  toward  the  same 

in  the      end  (ii.  10).    The  Fall  was  the  work  of 

Prologue    the  serpent  who  would  persuade  man 

and  in      that  the  creator  was  a  jealous  tyrant 

Other      and  would  also  destroy  God's  pleasure 

Scripture,    in  his  creation;  in  Job  Satan  begrudges 

Yahweh  the  joy  he  has  in  his  pious 
servant  and  seeks  to  produce  in  Job  the  same  idea 
of  God  as  a  tyrant;  the  purpose,  however,  is  ex- 
posed in  the  prologue  in  the  part  Satan  takes  in  the 
heavenly  council.  In  any  case  the  magnificent  view 
of  the  world,  one  which  entirely  lacks  the  qualities 
of  folk-lore  presentations,  which  makes  God's  many- 
sided  wisdom  crown  the  climax  of  creation  in  the 
creation  of  man,  which  he  justifies  to  the  spirits  who 
watch  the  work  in  wonder,  is  rooted  in  Gen.  i.-iii. 
Inherent  in  the  contest  between  Satan  and  God  is 
the  assumption  of  partiality  in  deity  in  that  he 
sought  by  unearned  gifts  to  wui  man  for  himself 
(Adam),  in  that  he  guards  from  attacks  of  misfor- 
tune by  prosperity  the  man  represented  as  pious 
(Job),  when  man  has  fallen  he  saves  him  as  a  brand 
from  the  burning  (Joshua  in  Zech.  iii.),  and  that 
now  his  impartiality  must  come  out  in  the  calami- 
ties of  Job  that  the  enemy  may  be  silenced.  In- 
deed, there  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  creation  story 
in  the  "  enmity  "  between  the  seed  of  the  woman 
and  of  the  serpent  in  the  play  upon  the  name  of 
Job  (nVK)  and  IMK,  "enemy"  of  Jobxiii.  24  (cf. 
xix.  11);  but  the  prologue  shows  that  the  enemy 
is  not  God  but  Satan.  The  marks  of  derivation  of 
the  prologue  from  folk-lore  are  wholly  lacking. 

Are  the  sorrows  of  Job  a  punishment,  a  chastise- 
ment, or  a  trial?  and  what  would  the  poet  teach 
by  them  ?  Since  the  prologue  ascrib^  to  God 
knowledge  of  Job's  purity,  to  Satan  doubt  of  it,  it 
might  be  held  that  the  purp)ose  is  to  use  Job  as  a 
witness  to  show  the  lying  nature  and  impotence  of 
Satan  (cf.  Budde).  It  is  a  curiosity  that  some  have 
seen  in  the  book  of  Job  the  question  opened  whether 
there  is  an  unrewarded  piety.  But  men  believe  in 
God  because  faith  makes  them  blessed;  blessedness 

is  not  the  wages  of  faith,  but  the  living 

6.  The      activity  of  the  God  set  forth  in  faith. 

Purpose,     the  very  essence  of  which  is  that  he  is 

the  cause  of  blessedness  in  man.  It  is 
the  greatest  folly  to  speak  of  an  uninterested  piety, 
since  piety  is  the  prophecy  of  the  highest  interest  of 
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^^oul  which  h  created  by  and  for  God.    Job  does 
k  Y'e^ret  his  lost  sheep  and  camels  as  if  they  were 
^  due  of  hi^  piety;    but  he  longs  for  a  gracious 
^^-    The  poet  has  placed  Job  outside  the  region 
^wfere  God's  promises  held  and  in  a  realm  where  in- 
^iv^iual  faith  was  compelled  to  overcome  the  ob- 
**^»de8  ol  experience  and  a  view  beyond  death  was 
"ot  pofisible,     Satan^s  plea  is  that  if  God  cuts  Job 
koie  from  ancestral  ruJes  of  guidance,  Job  will  cast 
God  under  his  feet.     But  Job's  entire  course  of  ac- 
tion provea  that  his  fear  of  God  was  rooted  in  his 
inner  life.    The  death  of  Job  would  have  convicted 
SAt&n  of  lying,  but  would  have  left  a  puzzle  for  Job's 
contemporaries.     But  the  poet  has  not  introduced 
a  third  scene  in  heaven  corresponding  to  the  two 
first  in  which  Satan  might  be  represented  as  saying 
that  a  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion  (Eccles. 
IX.  4).     The  poera  would  liave  needed  then  to  deal 
with  the  world  beyond  the  grave,  which  would  have 
been  against  poetic  canons.     The  makers  of  the  ca- 
Cence  remarked  that  God  had  left  room  on  this  side 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  his  pioiw  sufferer  before  the 
resurrection. 

The  trial  of  Job  is  not  in  order  that  he  may  turn 
A  way  from  his  wife's  suggestion  of  impiety  and  pa- 
tiently depenil  upon  the  divine,  nor  that  he  may 
diaown  his  first  outbreak  of  impatience.     A  severer 
trial  comes  when  authorities  upon  faith  and  relig- 
ion, tcachere  of  it  as  he  had  been  a  teacher  (iv.  3), 
decide  that  his  sorrows  are  the  result  of  his  owti 
^rrong-doing;  the  very  faith  in  which  he  had  lived 
And  of  which  he  had  been  an  exponent  b  turned 
against  himself  as  a  proof  of  his  own 
7-  Organic   impiety.     According  to   the   common 
Intercon-    belief  implie<l  in  the  poem,  the  narrow 
nection  of  part  of  the  universe  within  the  ken  of 
Dialogue    mortals  makes  clear  the  righteousme^ 
and         of  the  world-ruier,  while  the  result  of 
Narrative*   man  s  life  b  the  expression  of  man's 
worth  before  God.     Job  could  not  deny 
his  own  godly  fear  and  fidelity;   similarly  God  had 
not   changed   without    right    reasons.     If^   as   the 
friends  might  maintain^  God  liad  formerly  seemed 
favorable,  only  to  emphasize  and  intensify  his  real 
disfavor  to  be  manifest<^d  later,  Job  only  sighed  the 
more  for  a  gracious  God  whose  image  he  cherished 
in  his  heart,  whose  truth  had  been  his  giiaranty  in 
Job's  early  bleasednej^.     He  can  not  dismiss  the 
idea  of  a  righteous  God  who  knows  his  innocents; 
the  sharper  the  argument  of  his  adversiiries,   the 
znore  necessary  that  idea  became.     It  m  incompro- 
bensible  how  one  can  assert  (with  Laue)  that  in  his 
speeches  Job  has  completed  his  apostasy  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  when,  at  the  end  of  the  dialogue^  the 
friends  are  confounded,  the  poet  has  put  int^  Job's 
mouth  a  solemn  oath  that  he  will  hold  fast  to  that 
virtue  and  righteousness  in  which  he  liad  felt  him* 
aelf  ble&sed,  even  though  he  had  not  solved  the 
riddle  of  his  suffering  (xxvii.  2  sqq.). 

The  prophetic  idea  of  a  theoplmny  or  vision  is 
employed  by  the  poet  to  exhibit  the  divine  counsel 
in  intelligible  form.  Job  lives  in  a  region  not  of 
rervealed  but  of  natural  religion  where  man  sees  in 
a  glance  the  totality  of  natural  phenomena  in  their 
living  eternal  basis,  and,  uplifted  by  this  intuition 
of  the  movement  of  these  phenomena,   becomes 


aware  of  the  voice  of  God.     But  this  could  not  ex- 
plain Job's  experience;  the  plot  forbade  this,  since 

Satan  must  not  be  permitted  to  call 

8,  Result    "foul  play."    Job^s  sufTertngs  must  be 

of  the       endured  under  the  same  conditions  as 

Divine  Ad-  those  in  which  his  aspersed  piety  had 

monitions.  exi8t«d.    He  experienced  nothing  which 

might  not  have  come  in  the  natural 
course  of  things;  but  the  combination  of  events 
brought  before  liim  God's  all-power  in  the  world 
(xlii.  2  sqq.).  Then  God  reestablished  him  in  the 
position  of  a  servant  and  witness  of  the  truth,  with 
which  fact  and  with  Job's  intercession  he  bound  up 
the  exemption  of  the  three  friends  from  pimkhment, 
a  significant  indication  that  their  sin  consisted  in 
their  persecution  of  Job.  Job  acted  as  the  intimate 
friend  of  God  when  he  prayed  for  the  friends;  as 
such  they  recognized  him  whom  they  had  previ- 
ously regarded  as  a  rebel  from  God,  Job,  too, 
learned  that  God  was  far  greater  and  mightier  and 
more  an  object  of  faith  than  he  had  supposed  in 
the  exercise  of  his  earlier  faith. 

In  chap.  vi.  Job  explains  his  wild  outburst  in 
chap.  iii.  as  due  to  the  unendurable  weight  of  his 
visitation  which  robs  his  soul  of  peace  becatjse  the 
hope  of  coming  alleviation  which  belongs  to  faith 
is  made  impossible  by  the  unchecked  diminution 
of  his  physical  strength.  He  can  not  therefore  re* 
gard  his  Horrows  as  those  of  a  short  perio^i  which 
will  be  superseded  by  a  period  of  restoration,  as 
his  piety  had  hitherto  bidden  him  do.  To  the  im- 
possibility  of  restoration  on  thia  side  the  grave  is 
added  the  consideration  that  death  withdraws 
man  from  the  eye  and  hand  of  God  (vii.  6-10). 
Yet  the  experience  of  faith  teaches  that  God's  wrath 
exhausts  itself  and  the  mood  of  pity  for  the  creature 
finds  place.  Will  not  the  approach  of  tleath  wake 
up  this  pity  in  God  (vii.  8,  21)  for  the  work  of  his 
hand  (x.  8-13)?    Can  God,  who  has  created  miin 

and  who  knows  him  thoroughly  and 
g.  Job's  his  sin,  refuse  to  exercise  forgiveness 
Attempt  (vii.  21),  and  mil  he  demand  absolute 
to  Compre-  responsibility  (xiv.  3)  of  so  poor  a 
bend  His  creature?  What  value  for  God  must 
Misfor-  a  being  have  for  whose  purification  he 
tunes.       has  so  great  concern?     8haU  not  man 

think  thai,  when  death  has  completed 
his  penance  and  God*8  wrath  is  cxlmusted  (xiv.  13), 
God's  yearning  for  his  creation  will  cause  him  to 
awaken  that  creation  to  new  life  in  communion 
with  him  (xiv.  7,  8,  13-15)?  In  that  case  Job's 
hope  would  make  him  endure  to  the  very  end  (xiv. 
14).  It  may  be  thought  thiit  Job  is  on  the  w^ay 
here  to  extend  his  old  faitli  to  the  point  where 
death  itself  is  included  in  the  region  of  suffering 
after  which  God's  help  comeSj  and  not  merely  in 
his  particular  case,  but  as  a  general  fact  (cf.  xiv. 
10,  12  with  14a).  But  this  idea  must  give  way  in 
the  face  of  his  postulate  that  death  is  a  final  judg- 
ment which  excludes  man  from  feUowship  with 
God  (xiv.  20,  cf.  Gen.  iii.  23).  The  poet  has  let 
Job  discover  a  better  ground  of  hope  for  the  con- 
quest of  deiith  than  the  thought  of  the  philosophers 
from  Plato  to  Leibnitz,  who  found  basis  for  such  a 
hope  in  the  indestructibility  of  the  indivisible  and 
immaterial  soul.    Job's  reason  is  the  ethical  yearning 
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of  €rod  for  man,  who  is  worthful  to  God  as  the 
work  of  his  hand. 

The  vexed  soul  of  Job  makes  still  other  attempts 
in  the  consciousness  that  he  may  not  hope  for  res- 
toration here,  since  he  counts  himself  as  already 
belonging  to  the  world  of  the  dead  whither  his  hopes 
and  his  expectations  may  not  accompany  him 
(xvii.  13-16).  His  friends  charge  him  with  de- 
'A  manding  that  the  course  of  nature  be  changed  for 
his  benefit  (xviii.  4),  but  his  thoughts,  when  allowed 
full  course,  do  change  night  into  day.  He  protests 
anew  his  innocence,  while  exhausting  the  category 
of  his  sufferings  in  which  nevertheless  he  seems  to 
have  been  treated  as  actually  the  sinner  his  friends 
believe  he  must  be  (xvii.  7-17),  in  spite  of  the  wit- 
ness he  has  within  the  mystery  of  heaven  (19-21). 
God  might,  he  thinks,  at  the  end  of 
xo.  Job's  life,  halt  the  processes  of  decomposi- 
Ultimate  tion  and  disintegration  in  order  by 
Position,  this  unusual  phenomenon  to  arouse 
the  thought  that  Job's  case  was  spe- 
cial and  so  an  explanation  of  his  lot  be  brought 
about.  But  he  remembers  that  he  has  already 
become  to  mankind  a  sort  of  monstrosity  which 
confounds  the  pious  (xvii.  6).  His  final  appeal 
must  be  to  God,  confidence  in  whom  still  remains 
in  his  breast  (xix.  23-27).  A  connection  is  con- 
ceived between  what  God  does  here  on  earth  in 
order  to  purify  the  thought  of  the  pious  and  the 
state  of  the  soul  abiding  in  Hades  (verses  28-29). 
There  is  a  living  religious  certainty  of  a  righteous 
God  and  of  a  personal  relationship  to  him  possessed 
by  the  pious.  Account  must  be  taken  of  the  criti- 
cism which  is  exercised  upon  the  dogma  of  a  visible 
justification  of  a  righteous  God  on  this  side  of  death. 
The  apparent  good  fortune  of  the  wicked  is  not 
requited  through  the  eventual  misfortune  of  his 
descendants;  he  himself  ought  to  bear  his  punish- 
ment, but  he  is  snatched  away  before  evil  comes 
upon  his  children  (xxi.  7-21).  When  the  same  lot 
of  death  befalls  the  lucky  tyrant  and  'the  unfortu- 
nate poor,  how  can  man  affirm  that  through  their 
hap  God  teaches  men  what  is  right  (xxi.  22-34)? 
By  the  question  in  xxiv.  1  and  in  the  reflections 
suggested  Job  intimates  that  he  would  be  able  to 
understand  the  inactive  watching  by  deity  of  the 
raging  of  tyrants  and  the  suffering  of  the  innocent 
if  human  history  ran  in  cycles  in  which  exact  re- 
quital was  discerned.  But  this  the  Israelite  could 
do,  having  the  compensations  of  the  "  day  of  Yah- 
weh  "  in  view — a  thought  to  which  Job's  heart  in- 
stinctively turns.  And  the  poet  attempted  to 
widen  and  dee{>en  the  old  faith  in  God  when  he 
allowed  God  to  decide  that  Job,  in  contrast  with 
his  friends,  had  spoken  the  thing  that  was  right, 
meaning  by  this  not  Job's  affirmations  of  innocence, 
but  the  considerations  which  led  him  to  hold  that 
not  even  the  world  of  the  dead  and  the  burial  of 
man  therein  could  deprive  man  of  the  proof  of  that 
God  who  is  man's  final  blessedness. 

IV.  The  Author  and  the  Time  of  Composition: 
The  book  neither  names  its  author  nor  gives  data 
regarding  its  authorship,  and  there  is  no  independ- 
ent tradition  respecting  either.  Its  date  has  been 
placed  all  the  way  along  the  ages  from  Moses  to  the 
Persian  times.    The  apocryphal  conception  made 


Job  and  the  Edomitic  king  Jobab  the  same  person 
and  made  Moses  the  author.    The  thought  that  the 
book   belonged   to  Solomonic  times,  entertained 
from  Cluysostom  to  Delitzsch,  rests  upon  the  state- 
ment that  the  wisdom  of  the  Israel  of  that  time 
exceeded  the  wisdom  of  the  East  with  which  Job 
is  connected  (i.  3)  and  upon  correspondences  be- 
tween Job's  thought  and  that  of  Sc^omonic  prov- 
erbs;  but  such  wisdom  did  not  die  with  Solomon* 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  prove  Job  the  personk.- 
fication  of  suffering  Israel  in  Assyrian  times  or  under 
Manasseh.    Neither  the  orthography  of  the  book 
nor  the  linguistic  features  give  sure  indications  of 
the  date,  since  emendations  and  changes  have  ap- 
peared in  so  great  numbers  as  to  vitiate  the  argu- 
ment, and  there  is  also  no  history  of  the  Hebrew 
language  sufficiently  minute  to  make  the  language 
a  criterion.    And  the  relation  of  the  religious  ideas 
of  the  book  afford  no  better  test,  since  the  date 
when  certain  notions  became  dominant  does  not 
exclude  the  possibility  that  such  ideas  were  held 
at  other  times.    The  supposed  datum,  given  by  the 
connection  of  the  idea  of  Satan  with  the  same  idea 
in  two  other  passages  of  Scripture,  loses  sight  of  the 
fact  that  Biblical  literature  is  the  remains  of  a  larger 
literature  which,  if  extant,  might  give  a  different 
basis.    The  only  means  which  might  enable  one  to 
fix  the  date  of  the  book  would  be  its  literary  rela- 
tionship to  other  dated  books.    Undated  Scriptures, 
like  the  introduction  to  Proverbs  or  the  Hexateuch 
or  its  parts,  must  be  left  out  of  account.     To  the 
dated  books  belong  Jeremiah  and  EiekieL     Between 
the  way  in  which  Jeremiah  curses  his  birth  (xx.  14) 
and  the  expressions  in  Job  iii.  there  is  an  indispu- 
table connection.    But  the  decision  as  to  priority 
may  lie  in  subjective  considerations.    Note,  however, 
that  Ezekiel  speaks  of  Job  as  being  as  well  known  to 
his  companions  as  Noah  and  Daniel.    Here  again 
some  say  that  not  our  book  but  a  Job  of  folk-lore  is 
referred  to.     It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  Ese- 
kiel  is  concerned  i^ith  the  problem  of  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God,  which  is  one  of  the  problems  of 
Job.     In  any  case  it  is  not  forbidden  to  assume 
that  Malachi  had  this  book  in  his  eye  (iii.  16),  that 
Ezekiel  knew  it,  and  that  Jeremiah  had  the  bitter 
complaint  of  Job  in  his  mind.     Delitzsch  has  em- 
phasized  the   touctiing  wail   of  the  leper   of  Ps. 
Ixxxviii.  (of.  Job  vi.  8)  ascribed  to  Heman  of  whom 
I  Chron.  xxv.  5  says  that  he  was  seer  to  the  king  and 
that  God  gave  him  fourteen  sons  and  five  daughters. 
It  has  seemed  strange  that  those  who  argue  for  an 
old  folk-book  have  not  connected  the  two,  espe- 
cially since  the  doubling  of  Job's  possessions  implied 
fourteen  and  not  seven  sons.     But  the  Chronicler 
has  made  no  such  connection,  and  the  fact  that 
Heman  \^T0te  a  poem  which  strikes  the  same  note  as 
the  book  of  Job  does  not  warrant  the  assumption 
that  our  book  is  the  expansion  of  it.     It  may  be 
said,  however,  that  the  origin  of  the  book  of  Job  lies 
on  this  side  of  Heman  and  in  close  relationship 
with  that  which  is  said  of  him;  nothing  further  can 
be  affirmed  respecting  the  author  nor  can  the  time 
of  its  origin  be  closely  defined. 

(August  Klostbriiann.) 
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work]!:  idem,  in  CatnbridjEC  Bible,  1884  (perhaps  th<*  best 
in  English);  Frans  DelitB«eb,  Lelpsic;,  1876,  Eng.  tran»L 
of  1st  ed.«  £dinburi{b.  1869  (the  introduction  ia  very  v&lu- 
»ble«  ^vea  a  history  of  the  exegeiuA  of  the  book);  F.  €. 
Cook,  in  BUih  Commentary,  London,  1873;  O.  ZOckkr,  in 
Lanse's  Commentary,  Eng.  tranal,.  New  Yark^  1874; 
EL  W.  Hengstenberg,  Lcipaic,  1876;  C.  P.  Robinson, 
London.  1870:  D,  Thomas,  ib.  1879;  S.  Cax,  ib.  1880; 
G,  H.  B-  Wright,  ib.  1883;  G.  G.  Brariley,  Urtur<4i  o«  the 
Book  of  Joft,  Oxford,  1887;  W.  Voick,  Munich,  1889; 
A.  DiUmann,  Leipidc,  1891;  H.  A.  Watson,  in  Expo^Ucrn 
Biblr.,  London,  1S92;  K.  Budde,  G<^ttingen.  1896;  B. 
Dulim,  Freibung.  1897;  E.  C.  8.  Gibson,  London,  1889; 
Friedrich  DelitjAch.  T^ipAie,  1902;  M,  Pntchard.  Txindon, 
1903;    D,  Davie-^,  vol.  i.,  London,  1909. 

On  the  xoGtrics  consult:  J.  U.  A,  Ebrard,  I>a*  Bueh 
Hiob  al»  poetiMcke*  Kunaiwtrk,  Landau,  1868;  P.  Vetter, 
Die  Me&ik  dea  Buche*  Hioh,  in  Bardenhewer's  Bibliache 
ShMlitn.  ti.  4,  Freib\irg,  1S97:  J.  Ley,  Die  metrinrlte 
Beatkaffenheit  deM  Buche»  Hiob,  in  TSK,  1S95,  1899:  E, 
Kautiach,  Die  Poeme  und  die  poetiachen  BQcherdcM  A.  T,, 
TObmgen.  1902, 

On  critical  and  other  questions  related  to^  the  book 
Q.  Bickell,  De  indole  ac  T^lione  t^erKionif  Al- 
\e,  Marburg.  1862:  J,  \.  Froude,  in  Shttrt 
on  OrwtU  SuhjecU,  London,  1807;  W.  H,  Green, 
Arffuwteni  of  the  Book  «/  Job.  New  York,  1874;  K. 
Eudde.  Beitrdoe  tut  Kniik  dea  Buchea  Hioh,  Bonn,  1876; 
F.  Giesebrecbt,  Der  \Vet%depankt  dea  Burhee  Hiob,  Greife- 
ivald,  1879;  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Job  and  SoUmum,  London.  1887; 
E.  Batch,  Enatfa  in  Biblieal  Ortek,  ib.  18S9  (on  the  Bep- 
tuagint);  J,  F.  Genung,  The  Epic  of  the  inner  lAfe,  the 
Book  of  Job,  Boston.  1891:  W,  T.  Davison.  In  Wisdom 
lAiemhff^  of  tKt  O.  T,,  London,  1893  (a  lumtnoua  tre-at- 
joent);  L.  Laue.  KompoeUion  dea  Buchat  Hiob,  Halle. 
1895;  G.  Boer,  in  ZATW,  xvi  (189B>.  297  sqq..  ivii  (1897), 
97  sqq.,  rviii  0898),  257  nqq.  (deala  with  all  the  version^); 
J.  Owen,  Fire  Great  Skeptiml  Dramaa,  New  York,  1896; 
0.  V,  Garland.  Problema  of  Job,  London,  18B8;  H.  G. 
MoultoD,  in  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible,  BoBton,  IS99:  M. 
Jaatrow,  Btsbylonian  FaraUde  to  Job.  m  JBL.  xxv.  2  (1906 ) ; 
DB,  ti.  6flO-671:    EB,  ii,  2464-2491;    JE.  vii,  193-200, 

JOBSOIt,  FREDERICK  JAMES:  English  Wes- 
Ie3rati;  b.  at  Northwich  (17  rn.  e.n.e,  of  Chester), 
Cheshire.  July  6,  1812;  d.  in  London  Jan.  4,  ISSL 
He  served  an  apprenticeship  to  an  architect  of  Nor- 
wich^  but  in  1834  entered  the  Wesleyan  ministry. 
Re  waa  located  at  Patrin^on,  Yorkshire,  in  1834, 
and  at  Manchester  1835-37,  In  the  latter  year  he 
went  to  London  as  assistant  at  the  City  Road 
Chapel.  In  1856  he  was  sent  by  the  British  con- 
ference to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  in  1 860  to  the  conference 
at  Sydney t  AuatraHa.  As  book  steward  of  the 
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Wesleyan  Methodist  organisation  1864-79  he  greatly 
extended  the  publishiiig-buHiness  of  his  denom- 
ination. For  twelve  yejirs  he  superintended  the 
Meihmtisi  Magazine,  In  1869  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  conference.  His 
principal  works  are,  Chapel  and  School  Architecture 
(London,  1850);  A  Mother's  Fortrail  (1855); 
America  ami  American  Methodism  (1S57);  Avatra- 
liu;  with  Notes  by  the  Way  on  Egypt,  Ceylon^  Bom^ 
bay,  and  the  Holy  Land  (1862);  Per/eel  Love  for 
Chrintian  Bclievern  (1864);  Serious  TnUha  for  Corv- 
sideraiion  (1864);  and  Visible  Union  tviih  the  Church 
of  Chrisi  (1864).  A  number  of  his  sermons  were 
printed  in  B.  Gregory's  Life  of  F.  J,  Johson  (Lon- 
don, 1884). 

BiBUOCiHApnir:  Besides  the  Life  by  Gregory,  ut  aup.,  oonsuli 
the  Wesleyan  Afethodixt  AfaoaxinK,  Sept.  1844,  JuDe  1871. 
and   1881.   PP.    160-167.    176-185.   286-294.   397;    DNB, 

JOCELIN,  jos'e-lin:  A  Ci.stercian  monk  of  FumesB 
Abbey  (in  northwestern  Laneaahire,  west  of  More- 
cam  be  Bay)  and  later  of  Dowti  in  North  Ireland. 
He  flourished  about  1200  and  is  noteworthy  for  hia 
lives  of  saints,  especially  his  Life  of  St.  Kentigem 
(od.  A.  P.  Forbes.  Ediriburgh,  1874)  and  the  Life 
and  Miracles  of  St,  Patrick  (published  by  Colgan 
in  the  Trias  thaunrnturga,  Lou  vain,  1647,  64-116, 
and  in  the  ASB,  Mar.,  i\.  540-580;  Eng.  transl,  by 
E.  L.  Swift.  Dublin,  1809), 

JOCH,  y6H,  JOHAIIN  GEORG:  Herman  Protes- 
tant theologian;  b.  at  Rothenburg  (31  m,  s.s.e.  of 
Wdrsiburg)  Dec,  27,  1677;  d,  at  Wittenberg  Oct. 
1,  1731.  He  is  noted  in  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  his  time  a;*  an  ardent  champion  of  pietistic  teach- 
ings in  the  two  strongholds  of  orthodox  Lutheran 
theology,  Dortmund  and  Wittenberg.  At  Jena, 
where  he  studied  from  16&7  to  1709,  he  became  an 
enthusiastic  follower  of  Spener,  and  when  he  was 
made  superintendent  and  gymnasiarch  at  Dort- 
mund in  the  latter  year,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
performance  of  his  duties  in  the  spirit  of  pietism. 
He  found  a  demoralized  and  materialistic  clergy, 
devoted  solely  to  dogmatism  and  polemics,  and  at 
once  began  a  struggle  for  regeneration  by  means 
of  pietistic  assemblies  and  the  institution  of  cate- 
chism classes.  This  brought  him  into  conflict  with 
his  clerical  colleagues,  but  he  enjoyed  the  aupport 
of  the  municipal  authorities  until  he  alienated  them 
by  his  attacks  upon  them.  In  1722  he  became  head 
preacher  at  Erfurt,  and  in  1726  was  appointed  pro- 
fesaor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg,  where  his  advent 
w^as  the  signal  for  the  outbreak  of  a  long  contro- 
versy in  which  the  cause  of  Pietism  made  little 
headway.  Joch  was  a  prolific  writer  in  various 
fields,  but  his  productions,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, were  pamphlets  of  little  permanent  value. 

(E.  Idelbr.) 

Bibuooraphy:  C.  W.  F.  Walch,  Historie  der  KeUereien, 
\±  236,  473  f*qq..  n  voh.  Leipsic,  1762-^;  J.  C.  W. 
Augujiti,  Beitr^ge  tur  GenchicAte  und  Statiatik  der  evan- 
oeliachen  Kirche.  I  164-231,  Jena,  1837. 

JOEL:  The  second  of  the  Minor  Prophets  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  English  version.  Little  is 
known  of  the  prophet;  he  was  the  son  of  Pethuel, 
probably  a  Judahite,  and  prophesied  in  Jerusalem; 
l>ut  that  he  was  a  Levite  does  not  follow  from  i.  9, 
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13,  ii.  17.  By  most  scholars  his  date  is  placed  in 
the  reign  of  Joash  between  875  and  845  B.C.  on  the 
ground  that  Amos  used  his  book,  that  the  descent 
of  the  Edomites  upon  Judah  under  Joash  was  fresh 
in  his  memory,  and  that  his  mention  of  temple, 
priests,  and  ritual  necessitates  that  early  date. 
Others  place  him  in  the  times  of  Jeroboam  II.  and 

Uzziah,  others  under  Ahaz  and  Heze- 
Date.       kiah,  still  others  in  the  last  years  of 

Josiah,  while  several  recent  critics  put 
him  in  Persian  or  Greek  times.  Against  a  post- 
exilic  dating  are  the  following  considerations:  The 
position  of  the  book  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
canon  is  among  the  early  prophets  and  before  those 
of  the  Chaldean  period.  Among  the  peoples  named 
in  the  book  there  appear  neither  Syrians,  Greeks, 
Persians,  Babylonians,  nor  Assyrians,  not  even 
Moabites  or  Ammonites,  but  only  Philistines,  Phe- 
nicians,  Egyptians,  and  Edomites.  Nothing  fol- 
lows from  silence  respecting  a  king  and  the  northern 
kingdom.  Against  the  assertion  that  iii.  2  and  6 
imply  the  Babylonian  or  an  Assyrian  captivity,  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  neither  Babylonians  nor  Assyr- 
ians are  mentioned;  Philistines  and  Phenidans 
are  the  chief  foes  in  iii.  4  (cf.  II  Chron.  xxi.  16-17, 
where  Philistines  and  Arabians  are  said  to  have 
aided  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Jehoram,  and 
II  Kings  viii.  22).  Characteristic  are  the  ''part- 
ing of  the  land  "  and  the  selling  of  Judean  prison- 
ers of  war  to  foreign  peoples,  a  practise  of  the 
Phenicians  (F.  C.  Movers,  Die  Ph&nizier,  ii.  3,  70 
sqq.,  Bonn,  1845),  who,  by  the  ninth  century,  were 
in  commercial  contact  with  the  Greeks.  The  men- 
tion of  Egypt  in  iii.  19  may  be  connected  with  the 
expedition  of  Shishak  of  I  Kings  xiv.  25  under  Re- 
hoboam.  Against  this  the  "  bring  again  the  cap- 
tivity "  of  iii.  1  can  not  be  urged,  since  in  post- 
exilic  times  this  phrase  means  to  restore  and  not 
to  return  captives;  and  that  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
needed  restoration  when  the  northern  tribes  had 
revolted,  had  assailed  the  capital,  annexed  Judean 
territory,  and  sold  captives  into  slavery  no  one  will 
deny.  The  conception  of  the  book  that  Jerusalem 
was  the  legitimate  sanctuary  is  no  proof  of  late 
origin,  since  Isaiah  and  Mieah  have  the  same  idea 
(Isa.  ii.  2;  Mic.  i.  2).  Similarly,  JoePs  attitude  to 
the  priesthood  finds  analogies  in  early  prophetic 
books.  The  linguistic  test  can  not  be  employed, 
since  it  gives  no  sure  results.  But  more  decisive 
is  the  unquestionable  dependence  of  Amos  on  Joel 
(cf.  Amos  i.  2,  9,  13  with  Joel  iii.  16,  18),  while  the 
gazam  of  Amos  iv.  9  is  repeated  only  in  Joel  i.  4, 
ii.  25,  and  is  not  dependent  in  Joel  upon  Amos.  If 
Joel  is  placed  in  the  early  years  of  Joash  when 
Jehoiada  was  influential,  the  attitude  toward  the 
priests  is  fully  explained. 

The  occasion  of  the  book  was  a  dire  plague  of 
locusts,  accompanied  by  a  severe  drought,  the  re- 
sults and  course  of  which  are  described  i.  2-ii.  17, 
resulting  in  the  prophet's  call  to  fasting  and  re- 
pentance.    This    fast    must    have    been    observed, 

since  in  the  second  and  rero'iining  part 
Contents,    of  the  book  promises  of  good  abound, 

relating  to  the  inmiediate  and  the  dis- 
tant future.  The  immediate  outlook  is  the  defeat 
of  the  foe,  healing  and  good  fortune,  so  that  Zion 


rejoices  in  its  God;  in  the  distant  future  (ii.  28) 
Yahweh's  spirit  is  to  come  on  all  flesh,  malring  aU 
prophecy  superfluous,  while  Zion  is  to  dwell  in  se- 
curity. Its  foes  are  to  be  gathered,  a  hostile  army, 
for  judgment,  and  amid  terrifying  upheavals  of 
nature  are  to  be  reaped  like  a  ripe  harvest.  The 
book  closes  (iii.  18-21)  with  blessing  upon  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  and  promise  of  destruction  for  their 
foes.  The  articulation  of  the  book  is  good  and  its 
parts  are  well  related.  The  Day  of  Yahweh,  which 
in  the  first  part  appears  as  one  of  terror  unless  re- 
pentance supervenes,  is  in  the  second  port  a  day 
of  grace  because  that  repentance  has  come.  Against 
Merx,  the  hostile  peoples  are  not  all  mankind,  but 
the  inunediate  neighbors  of  Judah,  those  who,  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  prophecy,  were  in  the 
ken  of  the  prophet,  vis.,  T^re,  Sidon,  and  Philistia. 
This  issues,  however,  in  chap.  iii.  in  the  distinction 
between  Israel  as  God's  people  and  the  people  of 
the  world  who  are  foes  of  God,  a  representation 
which  is  repeated  in  Zech.  xiv.  2.  The  place  of 
judgment  of  the  world  is  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
made  memorable  by  the  event  narrated  in  II  Chron. 
XX.  22-26,  a  place  which  recalled  not  only  Jehosh- 
aphat but  a  noted  judgment  upon  Judah's  foes. 

The  plague  of  locusts  is  to  be  taken  literally,  not 
metaphorically.  The  metaphoric  interpretation  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  fact  that  one  of  the  names 
for  locusts  in  the  Masoretic  pointing  means  "  north- 
em,"  and  Judah's  enemies  were  northern,  while  the 
locusts  usually  came  from  the  south.  But  swarms 
are  sometimes  brought  from  the  northern  Syrian 
desert  by  a  northeast  wind.  Moreover,  the  predic- 
tion in  ii.  20  is  applicable  to  a  swarm  of  locusts 
driveni  nto  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean, 
not  to  a  human  enemy.  There  is  no  ground  for 
denying  to  the  prophet  the  compositi<Hi  di  the  book 
as  a  whole;  the  unity  becomes  dear  when  it  is  seen 
that  the  phenomena  of  the  first  part  are  the  bads 
of  the  rest  (ii.  28-iii.  21).  (W.  VoLCKf.) 

It  is  now  no  longer  possible  to  say,  with  the  late 
writer  of  the  above  article,  that  most  scholars  place 
the  date  of  Joel  "  in  the  reign  of  Joash  between 
875  and  845  b.c."  [Joash  of  Judah  really  reigned 
from  836  to  797  B.C.]  It  has  been  well  said  that 
*'  the  book  is  either  very  early  or  very  late,"  and 
recent  critics  almost  unanimously  place  it  in  the 
fourth  century  B.C.,  though  a  few  still  regard  it  as  the 
earliest  of  the  prophetical  writings.  In  answer  to  the 
alignments  for  the  older  view  it  may  be  said:  (1)  It 
is  more  likely  that  Joel,  e.g.  in  iii.  16, 18,  borrowed 
from  Amos  than  that  Amos,  e.g.,  in  L  2,  ix.  13, 
borrowed  from  Joel,  for  the  former  passages  are 
brought  close  together  as  would  naturally  be  dcuie 
in  a  reproduction  of  earlier  thoughts.  (2)  The  at- 
tacks of  the  Edomites  upon  Judidi  (cf.  iiL  19),  dur- 
ing the  helplessness  of  the  latter  just  before  and 
for  centuries  after  the  exile,  finaUy  resulted  in  their 
actual  annexation  of  the  coimtry  even  to  the  north 
of  Hebron;  and  it  is  these  relations  with  Edom 
which  form  the  chief  subject  of  prophetic  references 
(see  Ob.  i.  8;  Jer.  xlix.  7,  17,  20;  Esek.  xxv. 
12,  14,  xxxii.  29;  Mai.  i.  4)  to  that  inveterate 
enemy  of  Judah.  (3)  There  is  no  allusion  to  the 
kingdom  of  northern  Israel.  (4)  The  detailed  ref- 
erences to  the  priesthood  and  the  temple  offerini^ 
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and  f&rvioes  {L  9,    13,    14,   ii.    14-17)  siiggeat  the 
later  penod  of  Jewish  church  influence  rather  than 
the  days  of  prophetic  independence.     (5)  The  exile 
and  diapersjon  and  farei^jn  oecupation  aeem  to  be 
pfwuppweed  in  iii,  2,  17,     (6)  The  alluBioa  to  the 
''  Gieeianfl  **  (iii,  6)  is  be^t  accounted  for  by  the 
eCfeck  of  the  Macedonian  r^^me  in  Awia*     (7)  The 
rtiQi^^  orgument  for  a  late  date  ia  the  apocalyp- 
tic character  of  the  book  from  ii.  28  to  the  end, 
the  ^Deral   indefiniteness  of  the  historical  back- 
gnmiijj  and  lack  of   specific  alluKton  to   contem- 
pomry  e^-ents  and  situations  which  forms  such  a 
striking  feature  of  the  earlier  prophets. 

J.  F.  McCURDY. 

I  Biauograpbt:  The  two  be»t  eommetitariea  are  by  S,  R. 
Driirer.  in  Camhride^  Bible,  1867«  Mtd  G.  A.  Smkb,  Th^ 
Book  of  th£  Tweivm,  London^  18&8.  Other  oonunent&rien  aro 
by:  A.  F.  HoLibjiUflen,  H&UQver,  1829;  G.  A.  Cmdncr, 
HaJlB.  1831;  E.  Meior.  Ttibingen,  1S41;  A,  Wllnache, 
Leipsic,  1872  (gives  bibliography  of  Joel  to  1872);  E. 
Montet,  Geueva,  1877;  A.  Merx.  Ualle,  187&  (giv^hh^tary 
ortnteipretatioQ  down  to  C^ilvin);  F.  Hitiig,  ed.  J.  St^iuer, 
Jjnpme,  1881;  A.  SchoU,  Wuriburg,  1885;  C.  F,  Ktil, 
Leipaie,  1888;  E.  1i>  Savoui^ux,  PariH«  188S;  G.  PreusSp 
HiJle;  1880;  J.  W^llhaujiei],  Die  kUinen  Propheten.  pp.  56 
aoq.,  207  «»qq,»  Berlin,  !892;  C.  von  Orelli,  in  Kursf/t/aaater 
Kommmniat,  3d  ed.,  Muaich,  1908^  Enj?,  tmnal.  of  eojiier 
\  •d,,  Th0  Twlft  Minor  PropheU,  Edinburgh,  1893;  W* 
KowAck,  GOttijigen,  1897;  I,  T.  B«ck,  ed.  J.  Lindenmeyer. 
GQteralob,  181*8;  J>  Hyde.  J.on.iun,  1898;  E.  B.  Pujwy,  Minor 
i*ropkgtM,  retMue,  London^  1900;  A.  C,  Gaebi»rlm.  ib.,  1909* 
QuBitioav  of  date,  unity,  jp^nuinenem,  etc.,  arc  treated 
la  the  works  on  BibUcnJ  Introdijctioii,  such  ai*  Driver^B, 
mud  la  the  commentariefi.  Spedal  treatises  are:  H.  Griltx, 
J>tr  mintm-Uichti  Chnrakter  der  Prophetie  JofU,  Hreg|au+ 
1873;  W.  L.  Pcaraon,  The  Prophecy  of  Jod :  iU  Unitj/, 
«£«  Aim^  and  the  Age  of  its  Compoitition,  New  York, 
188$;  G,  Keasner,  Da*  ZeiUtUer  det  Propheitn  Joel,  LeipeJc, 
1888;  H,  HolaLii«er.  in  ZATW,  1889.  pp.  89-131;  F.  W. 
F«rrar,  Tkt  Minor  Prophets,  Londoii.  1890;  G>  B.  Gray, 
in  Eipo^Uir,  Sept..  1893;  C.  G.  FindJay,  BookB  of  the 
PrtrpheU,  Ix>oaon,  1896;  Dfl.ii.  672-676;  EB,  ii  2492- 
S497;  JE,  vii.  204-208, 

JOHAHir,  y6'hQn,  JOHMIfES,  y6'ban-n6z.  See 
John. 

JOHANIfES  OL  SCHOLASTICUS:  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,*  b.  at  .Sirimia  (near  Antioch);  d. 
pfobaWyAug.  31,577. 

The  Patriiirch  Eutychius  (q.v.)  having  been  ban- 
isbed  on  account  of  his  firm  attitude  against  Aph- 
tb&rtodocettsm  (see  JtTSTiNi.wjr),  Justinian  appointed 
to  ffueceed  him,  in  Jan,,  565,  Johannes,  deputy  of 
tlie  Pairmrcb  Anaatasius  of  Antioch.  Before  be- 
eoming  a  cleric,  Johannes  had  been  a  la^^yer.  Ao- 
cording  to  John  of  Ephesiw  (Hiii.  EccL,  i.  and  ii.), 
be  was  an  unsparing  oppressor  of  the  Monophysites 
of  the  capital  After  severe  illness^  he  died  in  the 
tvelfth  year  of  the  Emperor  Justin  II,,  whose  favor 
he  had  enjoyed.  Johannes  was  the  author  of 
(1)  a  '*  ooUectioQ  of  canons,"  and  thi.'s  while  atil!  a 
presbyter  of  Antiooh;  abo  (2)  a  legal  canon  (Jus- 
tellu*,  Bibliotheca  Juris  cononw  vetens,  2  vols., 
Pkiia,  1661,  ii.  499-^72),  The  former  treatise  con- 
tains the  canons  of  church  councils  down  to  ChaU 
eedon;  the  latter,  the  ecclesiastical  legislation  of 
the  emperors;  and  both  collections  are  treated 
«yBtematically,  According  to  Photia^  {Bibliotheim, 
cod.  Udtv.,  p.  52,  ed.  Bekker,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1824), 
Johannes  wrote  a  *'  catechetical  discourse  "  against 
the  tritbeiam  of  Johanneti  Philoponua  (q.v,);    ac- 


cording  to  John  of  Nikiou  (ed.  by  Zotenberg  in  J  A 
1878,  ii.  344),  also  an  ''  initiation,"     G.  KrGger. 
Biblioohafht:  ASB,    Aui^.    I,    *67;     DCB,    iii.    366-307; 

Fabriciua-HarleH.  BibHothef^  Graeca,  xi,  101,  xii.  146,  193, 

201,  200,  Hamburg,  1808  OW. 

JOHAraES  IV.  JEJUKATOR:  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople; b.  in  Constantinople:  d.  Sept.  2,  595. 
He  was  a  deacon  at  St.  Sophia  nnder  the  Patriarch 
Johannea  III.  Scholaaticus  (q.v.).  While  not  a 
learned  man,  he  was  distinguishefl  for  devout  worka 
and  for  his  extended  fasts,  whence  his  name  Jejima- 
tor.  On  April  12,  582,  he  succeeded  Eutychius 
(qA\)  a*  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  stood  in 
high  esteem  with  the  Emperors  Tiberius  and  Mauri- 
tius. He  is  commemorated  as  a  saint  by  the  Greek 
Church  on  September  2, 

He  ia  known  in  ecclesiastical  history  for  his  con- 
troversy with  Popes  Pelagius  II.  and  Gregory  I. 
In  the  proceedings  of  a  synod  held  at  Constantinople 
in  588,  under  his  presidency,  he  ia  called  archbishop 
and  ecumenical  patriarch.  The  first  protest  against 
this  title  was  urgetl  by  Pebgius  (cf.  Gregory,  Epist. 
V.  41  and  v.  44).  Some  years  later  Gregory  took 
occasion  to  rebuke  the  patriarch's  insolence  and 
haughtiness  because,  by  tisurping  that  title,  which 
nobody,  not  even  the  Roman  pontitT,  had  ever  as- 
sumed, he  exalted  himself  above  the  other  bishops. 
The  remonstrance  pa^k^d  unheeded,  even  when 
Gregory  also  addressed  the  Emperor  Mauritius  in 
the  matter  (Gregory,  EpisL,  v.  37;  cf.  v.  39).  At 
all  events,  Gregory*s  strict  decision  continued  bind- 
ing for  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  denied  to  the 
devout  faster  the  veneration  due  to  a  saint. 

Gregory  was  in  error  if  he  supposed  that  Johannes 
undertook  an  innovation,  for  the  title  was  used  in 
the  time  of  Joluinncs  IL  the  Cappadocian  in  518. 
Still  again,  Gregory  erred  in  the  assumption  that 
his  own  predecessors  had  refused  the  title  of  uni- 
versal bishop  or  patriarch;  for  the  contrary  ia  true 
in  respect  to  Leo  I.,  Hormisdas,  Boniface  IL,  and 
Agapetus  I.  Gregory  wa^  also  probably  wrong  in 
construing  the  title  to  mean  an  exaltation  of  the 
Byzantine  patriarch  over  all  other  bishops,  includ- 
ing the  bishop  of  Rome,  for  there  are  still  good 
reasons  for  the  hypothesis  that  "ecumenical  patri- 
arch '*  meant  **  imperial  patriarch.** 

The  following  writings  are  extant  under  the  name 
of  Johannes,  although  none  of  them  date  back  to 
him:  (1)  '*  Rule^  and  guide  in  the  case  of  those 
who  make  confession "  (MPG,  Ixxxviii,,  1889- 
1918;  cL  1931-36);  (2)  "  On  repentance,  self- 
control,  and  virginity**  i^fPG\  Ixxxviii.  1937-7S), 
also  ascribed  to  Chrysostom;  (3)  "  On  false  proph- 
ets,'* (among  Chrynostom/s  works,  MPG,  liv.,  553- 
568);  (4)  *'  Instruction  for  nuns  and  reproof  of 
every  kind  of  sin  '*  (J.  B.  Pitra,  Spiciiegium  Sdes- 
meme,  4  vols.,  iv.,  416-435,  Paris,  1858).  Accord- 
ing to  K.  lloll  (Enthimasmua  und  BussgewaU  beim 
grifchi^chen  Monchtumf  pp.  289  aqq.,  Leipsic,  1898) 
the  first  one  wns  composed  by  a  Cappadocian  monk, 
Johannes,  who  lived  in  the  Petra  cloister  at  Con- 
stantinople about  1100,  G.  KaCoER. 
BioLioGRAPHy:  ASB,  Au^^  1,  ^09^- •74;  Fabric iufl-Harles. 
Bibliotheca  Grofm,  xi.  10«  112,  Hambufff,  1808;  A,  J. 
Binterim,  Denkmlrdi^jkeitm,  w  3,  pp.  383-390,  Mainn, 
1829;  A.  Plchl^r,  GeMchirhle  drr  kirdtUrhen  Trefitiung 
twischtn  Orient  und  Occident,  ii.   647^666,  Munich.   1865: 


Johannes 
John 
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J,  Laaceu,  Oe^chiehta  dm-  f6mudi«Tv  Kirrhe,  ii,  44tii  pqq,, 
BonfLp  iSlifi;  F.  Kattcrtbuflch,  Lehrbuch  der  verfjltichefuitn 
KonftfttionmkuKUi.  i.  Ut-U7,  262,  F»ibun.  I»e2^  K.  HoU^ 
Enihusia^mwt  urvi  BuM^gtviaU  beim  ffriecKiadun  Mitnehium, 
pp.  280-298.  Leipuc:.  1898;  DCS,  iii.  357-3881  ^d  llUnr 
tune  under  Pelaotdi  IL,  and  Greoobt  L 

JOHAHITES  ASKUSHAGES,  Of^kuB'na-ilE:  Gwsek 
theologian  of  the  fiixth  century.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  the  Syrian  Peter  of  Rhesina,  whom  be  succeeded 
aa  teacher  of  philosophy  at  Constantinople  during 
the  reign  of  Justinian  L  In  a  conference  held  in  th« 
presence  of  the  emperorj  Johanna  declared  him- 
self Dot  only  a  monophysite,  but  a  tritheist,  and  he 
was  accordingly  banished  as  a  heretic*  Abulfaraj 
makes  Johannes  Askusnagea  the  founder  of  tritUe- 
iam,  but  the  Greek  sources,  which  ignore  this  the- 
ologian, assign  this  place  to  Johanna  Philoponos 
(q.v.),  the  discrepancy  being  apparently  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  latter  was  the  most  distinguished 
representative  of  the  tritheistic  doctrine. 

(Phiupp  Metkb.) 

884,  11  vols..  Leipdo,  1762^-85;  Nciiader.  Ckrittian 
Church,  n.  §13. 

JOHAKHES  BEKKOS:  Pfltrioreh  of  Constanti- 
nople; b,  at  Constantinople  in  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century;  d,  in  the  castle  of  St.  Gregory 
in  Bithynia  1293.  He  first  became  important  in 
the  uniotiistic  synod  of  1274,  when  the  Emperor 
Michael  Palaeologua,  a  zealous  advocate  of  union, 
sought  his  aid  as  a  scholar  and  orator.  Johannes, 
however,  after  some  hesitation  declared  the  Latins 
hereti(^,  and  was  accordingly  imprisoned,  Duritig 
his  confinement  be  read  the  older  Greek  literature 
on  the  controverted  point-a  and  became  cortvineed  of 
the  truth  of  what  he  had  hitherto  rejected.  The 
consequence  was  his  elevation  to  the  patriarchal 
throne,  but  the  change  in  ecclesiastical  policy  re- 
sulted in  hb  deposition  in  1282  and  his  banistmient 
in  the  following  year.  Ills  final  years  were  spent  in 
priFWUn  The  Greek  Church  has  stricken  the  name 
of  Bekkos  from  the  list  of  the  orthodox,  but  hb 
polemical  writings  sv^r^  included  in  the  Gmecia 
orihodaxa  of  Leo  Allatius  (Rome,  1652--59).  His 
theological  works  were  chiefly  in  defense  of  the 
union,  the  most  important  being  **  On  the  Union 
and  Peace  of  the  Old  and  New  Churches  of  Rome." 

(Phiupp  Mbi^h.) 

Bis  Li  Do  A  A  fht:  KriimbapherH  G^trhichtr,  pp*  06-07  (where 
the  lit«ra.ture  h  indieuted);  FabricJUi«'HarkB,  Bibtiothei^ 
Oratai.  kI  344-3411,  Haraburg.  isas. 

JOHAMHES  CLIMACUS  (SCHOLASTICUS,  SI- 
NAITA):  Monk  of  Mount  Sinai,  From  the  "Nar- 
ratives ''  of  AnagtasJus,  a  monk  of  Mount  Sinai  (cf. 
F.  Nau,  L&i  rtcUs  inediia  du  rrmne  A Tuistam,  Paris, 
1902;  and  Oriens  Chrisfianuji,  ii.,  1902,  58-89),  it 
appears  that  Johannes  CUmaeus  die<i  about  649. 
He  was  presumably  bom  before  .579^  and  became 
a  monk  in  the  Sinai  cloister  about  600,  being  abbot 
of  the  same  before  639.  If  these  data  be  correct, 
then  this  Johannes  can  not  be  identical  with  Johan- 
nes, the  abbot  of  Mount  Sinai  to  whom  Gregojy 
I,  address^  a  letter  dat>ed  Sept.  1,  600  (Epist.  ad. 
1;  NPNF,  xiii.  52).  Johajmes  was  called  ClimacuK 
on  account  of  his  book,  "  The  Ladder  to  Paradise,'* 
t>o  termed  with  reference  to  Jacob's  kdder.     In  this 


book  the  apiritua]  conditions  by  whidh  tnen  =^ 
purified  in  preparation  for  the  diviBe  hfe  are  ^ 
scribed  in  thirty  steps.     The  proceaa  b^ina  w — 
renunciation   of  the   world«    The  spirit   turns 
penance.    Salutary  tribulation  softens  the 
and  removes  the  dross.    Presently  the   penit^s^^ 
finds  words  only  for  prayer,  song,  and  the  manif^^9- 
tation  of  love.     Btcesed  humility  leads  to  the  incuA 
tation  of  Christ,  and  unlocks  the  gates  of  beaven. 
The  highest  estate  is  that  of  a  divinely  patternec/ 
apathy  and  reat  where  one  beholds,  in  an  undimmerf 
mirror,    the    excellences    of    Paradise.     However, 
only  he  who  haa  first  endured  and  overcome  iht 
storms  of  this  world,  will  attain  to  that  stage  oC 
btissful  calm.     Among  the  Greek  monks,  this  tracts 
reinforce  with  not^^  was  for  oenturica  in  use  m  a 
guide  to  peifectton  (cf.  the  SchoUa  of  Abbot  John 
of  Ralthu;  MPG,  bcExviii.  1211^8). 

G,  KbCQ£S. 


BiBuchOBArBT:  Tbfl  ediitio  prtncept  of  the 

by  M.  Rader.  Paris,  1633.  reproduoed  tn  MPG,  IxxxtuL 
583-1248;  the  Vita  by  Dmniel  ia  in  tbi;  latter*  eolimuu 
Ii96-60S.  A  Uter  edition  of  the  work  la  by  S.  Ef«mlt«a^ 
CoQBtaiitinople,  18S.1.  A  imry  full  biblkeimphkal  ap* 
paratus  \a  to  b^  found!  in  Krumbaefaer,  OtadkicMe,  pp^  143- 
144.  Consul i  further:  J.  Fesslcj,  i nt^tuH'Onet  patri^kifiaf. 
i»d.  B.  Junicinaaii,  ii.  SftO-SST.  Innsbruck,  1S136;  DCfl, 
iiL  405;  KL.  vi.  1640-1641;  P.  Labbe  in  AfPG,  l^prniL 
579-682. 

JOHAHHESlLEEMOll:  Patriardi  of  AJcxandiia; 

b.  at  Amathus  (on  s.  shore  of  Cyprus);  d,  there 
probably  Nov.  II ^  619.  He  was  installed  aa  pa- 
triarch by  the  Emperor  HeracUus,  in  deference  to 
the  Alexandrians,  at  the  close  of  610  or  banning  of 
611.  His  administration  meant  a  poweritd  nein* 
forcement  of  the  orthodox  cause  in  Alexandria. 
The  policy  of  uniting  the  orthodox  party  with  the 
Monopbysites,  as  fomented  by  HeracUus  and  by 
Sergius  of  Constantinople  ^  encountered  in  Johannes 
an  outspoken  opponent.  He  was  famed  for  his 
gre^t  chanty,  whence  his  name,  Eleemon,  and  his 
good  deeds  won  for  him  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
When  the  Persians  approached  Alexandria  in  619(7), 
Johannes  fled  to  Cyprus,  where  he  died.  His  anni- 
versary day  is  November  12.  G.  HBf)oEB. 

BxBi.]OGtiAF»r:  The  Life  by  LeoDtius  is  in  MPG.  xdii  1613 
eqq..  in  Lat.  tninBl.,  with  oot^s  in  MPL,  {aoiii,  337-384; 
(h«  Lalp  tmnal.  of  Leontiufi  and  of  the  life  by  Simeon 
Hetaphrastes,  with  oomment,  ii  in  ASB,  Jan.,  IL  496-535. 
H.  G^tier  edited  the  life  by  L^O'ntiut,  Freibur^t  lSQi3. 
Consult:  H.  Gelier^  Ein  grlUhi^rher  Vti^hmdwiJtMtttSgr 
d«M  7^  JohrkundtrtM,  Munich,  18S0:  F.  Pdfll.  Dw  rein*  .  »  . 
Li^)€  darfftstellt  in  dem  L^>en  des  .  .  .  Johannjet  dta 
Alnoernet^ffrM^  FLcg^a^hur^,  tB62;  A.  yod  Gutftebmid, 
KMrm  SehrifUn,  lu  471  -A7^.  Leipsicv  1890^  H.  T.  F.  Duck- 
worth. St.  J&hn  the  Almtgivtr,  P^ariardi  of  Afes^iu^iiii, 
Loadon,  l&Ol:   DCB,  nl  348. 

JOHAHITES   PHIXOPOHOS;   Greek   philosopher, 

philologi.^t,  and  theologian  of  the  sixth  century.  Of 
his  life  few  details  are  known,  except  that  he  was 
bom  at  Alexandria  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  Aristo- 
telian exegete  .\nunontus  and  the  grammariaa  Ro^ 
manos.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  versatility,  and 
restless  energy,  but,  adhering  fully  neither  to  tradi- 
tion nor  to  dogma,  his  fondness  for  a  phitosophical 
treatment  of  Christian  dogma,  to  which  he  subscribed 
in  generaJt  frequently  placed  him  in  a  dubious 
position.  He  won  disapproval,  moreover «  by  his 
interpretation  of  the  Trinity  in  his  "Arbitrator/*  a 
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dialogue  in  ten  booka  but  now  extant  only  in  frag- 
oients,  since  he  asserted  that  hypostasis  and  nature 
lire  th«  name,  so  that  Christ  could  have  but  one 
nature p  unless  two  hypostases  were  to  be  a^umed* 
In  the  Trinity  he  postulated  three  independent  hy- 
postases comprised  under  a  unityt  which  waii  such 
merely  in  virtue  of  being  a  generic  concept.  There 
was,  Ihereforep  no  unity  in  the  Trinity  except  that 
which  presupposed  the  triad  of  hypostases  and  was 
inferred  from  their  common  predicates.  The  teach- 
ing here  siimmarized  brought  upon  Johannea  the 
charge  of  tritbeism,  and  with  some  show  of  rea- 
son, although  he  was  not,  as  Leontius  alleged,  the 
founder  of  tritheism,  but  merely  one  of  its  chief 
representatives. 

The  chief  work  of  this  author  still  extant  is  his 
De  aeternikite  mundi  (ed.  V.  Trincavellua,  Venice, 
1535),  assailing  Proclus,  Aristotlf*,  and  Plato,  and 
seeking  to  explain  the  creation  rationally  without 
the  aid  of  the  Bible,  In  his  *'  On  the  Resurrection/' 
known  only  from  excerpts  in  Photius,  Nioephorus, 
and  Tinjotheus,  he  again  made  a  concession  to 
philosophy  by  bis  distinction  between  a  sensuous 
and  supersensuous  creation.  The  second  work 
0tiU  preserved  is  his  Commenlariorum  in  Moaawam 
mundi crealianem  libriseptem  (ed.  B.  Corder,  Vienna, 
1630),  based  on  older  writers  on  the  hexanieron,  es- 
pecially Basil,  but  enriched  with  a  mass  of  Iheorics 
of  nature  and  philosophy  developed  by  the  author. 
Mention  should  also  be  made  of  his  Disputatio  de 
pa*chaUt  printed  together  with  the  foregoing  work, 
in  defense  of  the  thesis  that  on  the  thirteenth  day 
of  the  month  and  on  the  day  before  the  legal  Pass- 
over Christ  celebrated  a  mystic  meal  with  his  dis- 
ciples»  but  did  not  actually  eat  a  Passover- lamb. 

(Philipp  Meyer.) 

BlSLlodmAPBT:  Fabnciu«-Earlflfl,  BiblwUieoa  Gnuea,  x.  630 
•qq..  Hamburg,  1807;  F.  Trcch»el,  in  TSK,  viii  (1835), 
95-118;  J.  M.  8«hi}iif«lder,  Dui  Kirc/unoeatkidUe  dsw 
Johanna  Von  Epheaun,  pp.  288-297.  Munich.  1802;  Hff- 
tantinitche  ZeiUchrift,  viii  (1800),  444  «jq.;  Knimbacher, 
Gfckichie.  p.  63  ct  puMini;    KL,  vi.  1748-1754. 

JOHAHWES  SCHOLASTICUS  OF  SCYTHOPOLIS: 
Bishop  of  Scytbopolis,  According  to  Photius  {Bib- 
liotheea,  cod.  xcv,,  p.  78,  ed.  Bekker,  2  vob.,  BerHn, 
1824),  a  certain  Joharmes  Scholasticus  of  Scytbo- 
polis wrote  twelve  books  against  the  separatists  of 
the  Church;  that  i»,  the  Eutychian  party,  Photius 
(cod.  c^'ii.t  p.  187)  doubtleBs  correctly  identified 
him  with  that  Johannes  Schobisticus  against  whom 
Ba^il  the  Cilician  wrote  an  apology  m  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Anastasius  (491-518).  The  same 
author  also  wrote  a  commentary  od  the  pseudo- 
Dionysian  writings,  about  532.  According  to  Loofs 
(Leoniius  of  Byzanlium.  pp.  269  sqq.^  Leipaic,  1887) 
he  is  alao  identical  with  Bishop  Johannes  of  Scy- 
thopoUs.  who  was  in  office  about  540,  and  wrote 
against  Severus  of  Antioch  (cf.  Dodnna  pairum, 
ed.  Diekamp,  p.  85,  Munster,  1907;  and  Photius 
cod.  ccxxxi.,  p.  287).  Possibly,  too,  the  Johannes 
Scholasticus  whom  St.  Sabas  encountered  at  Scy- 
thopolis  about  520  (Coteleriiis,  Ecdesiae  Graecae 
monumenla^  m.  327,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1677-92)  is  the 
same  man.  G«  KrI^ger. 

BniLiooRitPiiT;  Krumbftcher,  Ge*eh%cMe,  p.   56;    F.  Loofe, 

LeonHua  vem  Bvtant,  pp.  200-272,  Loipne,   1887;    DCB, 

m,  364.  427  (Qos,  3d3«  5^.  668). 


JOHAHNES  SCOTUS  ERIGENA.     See    Scorua 

EaiaE>fA,  JOHAJSNES. 

JOHANNES^  ADOLF:  German  Roman  Catholic; 
b.  at  Brendlorenzen  (a  village  nc^ar  Neustadt^an- 
der-Haale,  40  m.  c,e.  of  Wiirzburg),  Bavaria^  Nov, 
21,  1855.  He  wtis  educated  at  the  imiverailiea  of 
WUrzhurg,  Vienna,  Innsbruck,  and  Munich,  and 
was  ordained  to  the  priesihood  in  1881.  After 
being  curate  at  Hetdingsfeld  and  Hassfurt,  as  well 
as  prefect  of  the  Julian  urn  at  Wurzburg,  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  in  the  Lyceum  of  Dillingen  in 
1886.  Since  1900  be  has  been  professor  of  Old- 
Testament  exegesis,  Biblical  introduction,  and 
Oriental  languages.  He  has  written  Commentar 
zu  den  Weissagungefi  dea  Propheten  Obadja  (Wilrss- 
burg,  1885);  Commeniar  turn  ersten  Brief  des  Apos- 
tds  Paulm  an  die  The$9alomcher  (Dillingen,  1808); 
and  minor  contributions. 

JOHN:  The  name  of  twenty-two  popes.  The 
inconsistency  in  the  numbers  of  the  later  ones  ia 
due  to  the  fact  tliat  after  Boniface  VIL  a  John  XV. 
is  described  in  some  lists  as  having  occupied  the  see 
for  four  months.  According  to  some  early  writers 
he  was  only  elected,  not  consecrated,  while  others 
say  that  he  was  put  forward  as  a  candidate  by  the 
party  of  Boniface;  but  modern  investigation  shows 
that  he  has  no  claim  even  to  the  name  of  antipopc. 

John  L :  Pope  523-626.  He  was  consecrated 
Aug.  16  (or  13),  523.  When  in  that  year  the  Em- 
peror Justin  L  ordered  a  general  persecution  of 
heretics,  the  Ariaiv  Goths  of  the  Danube  province 
appealed  for  lielp  to  Theodoric,  who  conceived  the 
idea  of  sending  to  Justin  an  embassy  of  prominent 
Romans,  and  John  was  forced  to  take  part  in  it. 
Arriving  in  Constantinople  at  the  end  of  525,  he 
achieved  the  purpose  of  his  mission,  but  was  thrown 
into  prison  on  his  return  by  Theodoric,  who  appar- 
ently considered  him  a  supporter  of  the  Byzantine 
party,  and  died  there  May  IS,  529. 

(H.  BOEHMER.) 
fiiBLiooRAPHT:  Liho"  ponliftealiM,  ed.  Motmaaeo*  in  MOH; 
GtMt.  jHmL  Rom.,  i  (1898),  133-137;  T,  Hodgkin,  Italu 
aiul  Her  Invadert,  iii  510-520,  Oxford.  188S;  F*  Orcgoro- 
viuB.  Hiftt.  of  the  City  of  Rome.  i.  322,  328-329,  London, 
1394;  G.  Pfeibcliiftor.  in  KirchengeKkicKUiche  Studi^n. 
Lii.  156-202,  MQnet^r.  1896;  H.  Gri«iif.  Qt$chichte  Roma 
uiwf  dtr  P^pste,  I  481-493.  Freiburg,  IS98;  Bow«r.  Popea, 
I  324-327:  Milnuin.  Latin  ChritHanUu,  I  440-442r  B. 
PlAd[iL&,  Live§  of  the  Pope§,  i.  120-122,  London,  n.d,; 
DCB,  Hi.  389-390. 

John  IL :  Pope  533-535,  He  was  elected  by  the 
influence  of  the  Ostrogothic  court,  and  consecrated 
Jan,  2,  533,  The  most  important  event  of  his 
pontificate  was  the  settlement  of  the  Theopaschite 
controversy  (see  Theopa6CHITes).  On  Jmie  5, 
533,  the  Emperor  Justinian  laid  lief  ore  him  a  con- 
fession containing  the  disputed  formula  for  con- 
firmation.  He  hesitated  a  long  time,  but  finally, 
on  Mar.  24,  534,  issue*:!  an  approving  document 
which,  with  the  emperor's  letter,  was  included  in 
the  Code  of  Justinian.  He  deposed  the  adulterous 
Bishop  Contumeliosus  of  Riez,  and  named  Ccesarius 
of  Aries  administrator  of  the  dioccse^ — the  first  act 
of  jurisdiction  of  this  kind  recorded  of  a  pope. 

(H.  BOEHMER.) 
BiBLioamAPBT:  Lib^  pontiftcalu.  ed.  Duchesne,  L  285-286. 
Paxis,  1880,   edu  Mooimseu,  in   MGH,   GtMt.  pont.   Rom,. 
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i  ClfiiS),  141;  Qutaiodonia,  V9r4m,9d.  MomiDsen,  in  MOH, 
Auek  AnL,  xli  {18M).  279  *qQ.,  331-332.  fttid  |*p.  xxix.- 
sxx.;  T.  Hodcki£i>  Haly  and  Mw  intmd^M,  it.  S7  waao 
Oxford,  1885;  J.  Lftngen,  Q«>€hidU$  d*r  r&mi*chm  /tincA*. 
il,  315-^24,  Boan.  18&5:  F,  Gr«toTOviu».  HiMt.  of  ike  City 
of  Home,  ii  1^-106,  Loudon,  IS94;  H,  Grisaf,  OetcAicW* 
Eomi  und  d€r  PSjMe,  i.  4»7-4»§.  F»ihitiie,  1808;  Bow^t 
PopM,  i,  333-336:  MilroAn,  Z-atin  C7*r«l«mt<v»  i^  «8; 
B.  FlAtiiu,  Ltmt  0/lA<«  P«p«v,  i,  124-126«  London,  n.d. 

Jolin  in,!  Pope  561-^74.  He  waa  the  ion  of 
Anadtasiiis,  a  prominent  lioman,  and  waa  elected 
after  a  long  iDlerregnutn  July  17^  561.  He  suo- 
oeeded  m  bringing  about  the  return  to  the  Roman 
obedience  of  the  revolting  provinces  of  Italy,  Rar 
Vienna  submitted  Sept.  15,  668 ^  and  in  571  Arch- 
bishop Laurence  IL  of  Milan  entered  into  n^ottap 
tiona  with  Rome.  His  influence  was  also  felt  in 
the  Frankish  kingdom  in  the  rettoration  of  the  de- 
posed bishops  of  Embrun  and  Gap,  who  had  ap* 
pealed  to  him.  (H.  Boehmek.) 

Bist,to<2aAPST;  lAber  ponii/icalU.  pd.  Duebeane.  i,  305-306. 
F^fii,  18Se,  ed.  Motmnpen,  in  MGH.  G«ct.  pant.  Bom,,  i 
Cl^S),  157-15SI  JAfi6,  Hii/€Mta,  L  1 3^-137;  J.  Lan^n, 
OaaehidUe  der  ri?muchen  Kirek^,  ii.  401-403,  Bonn,  1888; 
T.  Hodgkin,  ilatu  mnd  htr  Iniadtrt,  v.  6fi.  Oiloni  1895; 
DCS,  iii.  SOh  Bower.  Pop€9,  i.  374-380;  Milmwi,  Latin 
Chruttaniiy,  L  476;  B.  Plfttiika.  Livsa  ^  iha  Pffljwf,  L  132- 
134  London,  o.d. 

John  IV. :  Pope  640-642.    The  son  of  Venantius, 

a  Dalmatian  teacher,  he  was  elected  Aug.  2,  640^ 
and  consecrated  September  22,  Soon  after  he  held 
a  synod  at  which  he  condemned  Monothelitism; 
and  when  Pyrrhua,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  de- 
fended this  heresy  by  appealing  to  the  decisions  of 
Honorius,  John  addressed  a  strong  letter  to  the 
sons  of  the  Emperor  Heracliua  in  which  he  asserted 
the  complete  orthodoxy  of  Honorius  and  demanded 
the  condemnation  of  Pyrrhus'  teaching.  He  died 
Oct  12,  642.  (H.  BoEKUER.) 

BfBuoaHAPHT:  Liher  ponlifkialUt  ed.  Duch^sn^,  i.  330, 
X^rift.  1880.  «d.  Monuna?&,  in  MGH,  GtsL  pont,  H^ftn.,  i 
(1808),  177;  Jikf!4.  Regetta.  i.  227-228:  J.  Lwogen.  G«- 
tdkiehie  d^  rOmiMfMn  Kircke,  ii.  5l7-'520,  Boiui,  1885: 
R,  BajBifton,  Die  PolHik  drr  PUpttt,  i,  I7l  Bqq„  ElbeHeld, 
1868;  T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  arvi  htr  Invader;  in.  18.  172^ 
Oxford,  lS95i  Mmin,  Papet,  I  351,  354,  367;  Bower, 
PapeM.  1.  438-441;  Milman,  Latin  ChritHanitj/,  il  272; 
B,  PiatinB^  Lirett  &f  the  Fopa,  i.  150-152,  LoDdon«  n.d.; 
DCB,  iii.  301-392. 

John  v.:  Pope  685-686.  He  waa  a  Syrian  by 
birth,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of 
Cons  tan  tine  VL^  was  consecrated  immediately  after 
his  election  (July  23,  685)  without  waiting  for  im- 
perial confirmation*  His  only  known  official  act 
was  the  bringing  of  the  Sardinian  church  once  more 
into  subjection  to  Rome.     He  died  Aug.  2,  686. 

(H,  BOEHMER.) 
EiBLJOORAPHr;  Liher  pontijit^lia.  cd.  Ducheane,  i.  330-367, 
FsJ-iA,  1880,  ?d^  MomniBed.  in  MGJl,  Gnt  ponJ,  Rom.,  i 
(1893),  m5-2SMV,  Jflff^,  Rfgetta.  \.  242:  Mann,  Pupet,  i., 
2,  jjp.  64^07;  Bower,  Popex,  I  489-490;  Milman.  Latin 
Chrittionity,  ii.  287;  B.  Platina.  LiM#  of  the  Pope*,  i.  160- 
167,  Londijn,  n.d.;    DCB,  iii.  392. 

John  Vhi  Pope  701-705.  A  Greek  by  birth,  he 
was  consecra  ted  October  30.  The  Em  pe  ror  A  pm  m^  r- 
Tiberius,  disapproving  his  election,  sent  the  exarch 
Theophylact  to  Rome  to  procure  hij  deposition; 
but  the  military  force  of  all  Italy  is  said  to  have 
assembled  around  Rome  in  his  defense.  He  waa 
in  greater  danger  from  the  Lombard  Duke  Gbulf  of 


Beneveoto,  but  by  means  of  gifts  w&nled  off  t 
attack  also.     He  died  Jan.  U,  70S. 

(H.  BOSHMES,) 
BinuoaKAFHT:  Libm-   pOTiiiJkalU    cd.    Dii^»e«s«^    I 
Park.  1880.  ed.  Mwnmien.  in  MGH,  GmL  ponL 

(1808>,    217-218;     J^l,    Etgala.    I   242;    Haan.  F* 
L  2,   pp.   106-10®;    Bower,  Pope*,   ii.  9-1 2;    B. 
Livvm  qf  Uuf  P&pet.  i.  172*173*  London,  nA;    DCB, 
392-303. 

John  Vn,:   Pope  705-707.    He  wa«  a  Greek, 

nowned,  according  to  the  Liber  poniifieali9t  for 
eloquence,  education,  and  taste  for  art.     He  show 
little  firmness  in  his  dealings  with  Justinian  II. 
regard  to  the  confirmation  of  the  (Jumisext  (Doune 
He  maintained  friendly  relations  with  the 
bards.  (H.  Boehmkr.) 

BiBuooaAPHY:  IM>«r  pontifisalU,  ed.  Duchesne,  L  384, 
1806,  *d.  Moci«ni*Q.  in  MGH,  Ot9L  pont  Rom,,  i  W 
210-220;    Jbff^,  Rtoesta,  i.  246-247;    Mann.  Pope*,  i, 
pp.  109-123:    J.  L&ri«en.  €tMchi£hXi»  dtt  rQmi»thm  Kitt 
Ii.  605-500,  BotiQ,  ia$£;    F.  Gresororiiu.  HiMt,  tif  th^  Cii 
of  R<yme.  ii.   194^100,   London,   1804;    Bower,  Foptt,  i 
12-13;   B.  Pimtmm.  Liwt  ^f  the  Pcjmm^  i.  17^175,  Londoc^ 
li.d.;  0CB,  Ui.  303, 
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JohnVm.:  Pope  872-882.    He  was  a  Roman  b^ 
birth.    On   being   elected   pope   Dee.  14,  872.  h»^ 
took  up  with  alacrity  the  taak  of  ruling  in  the  spirit  ^m.    **^ 
of  Nieholas  L    He  had  many  qualities  neoeasarj^^^^ 
for  success,  including  a  genius  for  financial  anc:>'-^^ 
military  organization  and  for  promptly  turning  tt^-^^^ 
advantage  each  change  in  the  political  situation  ^-^^ 
His  whole  force  was  devoted  to  two  purely  potitical^^  -^J|| 
aims,  the  liberation  of  Italy  from  the  Saracens  antfc*^-^^ 
its  subjection,  together  with  that  of  the  empire,  t^n*-^^^ 
the  over-lordship  of  the  papacy.    The  firsts  a  neces — a^' 
sary  preliminaiy  to  the  second,  he  pursued  in  alH— ^^--*" 
ance  with  the  Emperor  Louis  11.^  but  on  his  owo^cn*p 
account  he  built  a  fleet,  organized  a  standing  mili— ^  ^" 
tia  and  compbted  the  fortification  of  Rome.     The^^^ 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  sucoeas  of  his  plans  was  the  ^^ 
impossibility  of  detaching  the  princes  of  PalermOi  —^ 
Naples,  and  Capua,  and  the  maritime  power  of' 
Amalfi,  from  their  alliance  with  the  Saracens,  to 
whom  he  was  himself  forced  toward  the  end  of  his 
reign  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute.     His  natural  unfriend-  j 

liness  to  the  Germans  and  the  Carolingian  dynaaty 
show^ed  itself  on  the  death  of  Louis  (Oct.  12,  875), 
when  he  invited  not  Louis  the  German  but  Charles 
the  Bald  to  Rome  to  receive  the  imperial  crown, 
which  he  pta^d  on  his  head  at  Christmas.  When 
CJharles  the  Bald  died  in  the  next  year^  John  had 
to  reckon  ^ith  the  claims  to  the  empire  of  his 
nephew  Carloman,  whose  adherents  appeared  In 
Rome  in  the  spring  of  878^  imprisoned  John^  and 
took  an  oath  of  the  leading  citizens  to  support 
Carloman  as  emperor.  Aa  soon  as  the  pope  was 
released,  he  went  by  sea  to  France  and  held  a 
council  at  Troyes,  where  he  crowned  Louis  the 
Stammerer  (Sept.  7,  S7B);  but  as  Louis  showed 
little  inclination  to  be  mixed  up  in  the  Italian 
troubles,  John  had  another  candidate,  Count  Boso 
of  Provence,  w^ho  followed  him  back  to  Italy  and 
was  to  have  been  crowded  king  in  Home.  Hie  phui 
failed  because  the  German  CaroUngians  had  gained 
too  much  ground  in  northern  Italy.  In  Auguat, 
879,  John  was  forced  to  acknowledge  Charles  the 
Fat  at  Ravenna  as  king  of  Italy,  and  some  time 
before  Feb.  9,  8S1,  to  crown  him  as  emperor,  aod 
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of  perjury,  murder,  sacrilege,  and  incest,  deposed 
him,  and  elected  the  protoBcriniarius  Leo,  who  was 
then  only  a  layman,  in  his  place.  After  the  em- 
peror had  left  Rome,  John's  friends  rose  and  ex- 
pelled Leo.  John  returned  to  the  Lateran,  and 
held  a  council  of  his  own  (Feb.  26)  at  which  he 
annulled  the  acts  of  the  previous  one  and  declared 
Leo  deposed.  Stem  vengeance  was  taken  upon  the 
reforming  leaders,  but  before  Otto  could  return 
John  was  struck  down  either  by  a  stroke  of  apo- 
plexy or  by  an  injured  husband,  and  died  May  14, 

064.  (H.  BOEHMER.) 

Bibuoobapht:  The  EpUtolae  et  privileffia  are  in  MPL, 
ezxxiiL  Sources  are:  Liudprand,  De  rebus  oeatit  Ottonu, 
•d.  K.  Dtlmmler.  pp.  124-136,  Hanover,  1877;  Liber 
porUiftcalie,  ed.  Duchesne,  ii.  246  sqq.,  Paris.  1802.  Con- 
sult further:  Jaff^.  Regetta,  i.  463-467;  J.  M.  Watterich, 
Romanorum  pontifteum  vitae,  i.  41-63;  F.  Gresorovius. 
Hiet,  of  the  Citv  of  Rome,  iii.  328-351,  London,  1896;  B. 
Jnngmann,  DieeerUUionee  eelectae,  iv.  440  sqq.,  Regens- 
burg,  1884;  Hauck,  KD,  ii.  222-236;  Bower.  PopM,  ii. 
316-310;  Milman,  Latin  ChrisHaniiy,  iii.  175-184;  B. 
Platina,  Livee  of  the  Popee,  i.  252-254,  London,  n.d. 

John  XnL:  Pope  965-072.  Formerly  bishop  of 
Nami,  and  apparently  a  son  of  the  younger  Theo- 
dora, he  was  elected  under  the  influence  of  Otto  I. 
and  consecrated  Oct.  1.  In  December  the  citizens 
rose  and  imprisoned  him.  He  escaped,  but  was 
unable  to  reenter  Rome  except  with  the  help  of  the 
emperor,  to  whom  he  remained  in  absolute  subjec- 
tion. Tliis  relation,  however,  increased  his  con- 
sideration in  the  West,  and  from  countries  as  dis- 
tant as  Spain,  England,  and  Scotland  questions 
were  referred  to  him  for  decision.    He  died  Sept. 

6,  072.  (H.  BOEHMER.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  Epietolae  et  priviUgia  are  in  MPL, 
ezzxv.  Consult:  lAbtr  ponHfUxUie,  ed.  Duchesne,  iL  252, 
Paris,  1802;  Jaff^  Regeeta,  i.  470^77;  J.  M.  Wattericb. 
Romanorum  ponH/leum  vitae,  i.  44,  66,  685-686.  Leipsic. 
1862;  B.  Jungmann,  DiseertaHonee  eeleetae,  iv.  403  sqq., 
Begensburg.  1884;  J.  Langen,  Oeechichte  der  r^mieehen 
Kirdu,  iii.  354-363,  Bonn,  1802;  Hauck,  KD,  iii.  passim; 
F.  Qiegorovius,  Hiet.  of  the  City  of  Rome,  iii.  357^77, 
London,  1805;  Bower.  Popee,  ii.  321-323;  B.  PUtina. 
Livee  of  the  Popee,  i.  255-256,  London,  n.d. 

John  XIV.:  Pope  983-984.  Formerly  known  as 
Peter,  bishop  of  Pavia  and  chancellor  of  Italy, 
he  was  elected  in  Nov.  983,  by  the  influence  of 
Otto  II.  After  Otto's  death  the  rival  claimant, 
Boniface  VII.,  returned  from  Constantinople  and 
imprisoned  John  in  the  Castle  of  Sant'Angelo,  where 
he  died  Aug.  20,  984.  (H.  Boehmer.) 

Biblxoorapht:  Jaff^,    Regeeta,    i.    484;     J.    M.    Watterich, 

Romanorum  pontificum  vitae,  i.  66.  686-687.  Leipsic,  1862; 

Bower,  Popee,  ii.  325;  B.  Platina,  Lives  of  the  Popee,  i.  260, 
*  London,  n.d.;    F.  Gregorovius,  Hiet.  of  the  City  of  Rome, 

iii.  303,  307,  London,  1805. 

John  XV. :  Pope  985-986.  During  his  pontificate 
the  political  power  in  Rome  was  in  the  hands  of 
John  Crescentius  II.,  and  the  papacy  enjoyed  little 
consideration  abroad,  as  is  shown  by  the  history 
of  the  Reims  contest  (see  Sylvester  II.).  His 
relations  with  Germany,  however,  were  relatively 
dose,  and  he  acted  (through  his  legate  Leo  of 
Trevi)  as  mediator  between  Ethelred  of  England 
and  Richard  of  Normandy,  sanctioning  the  peace 
of  Rouen  (Mar.  1,  991).  He  died  early  in  April, 
996.  (H.  Boehmer.) 

Biblxoorapht:  Liber  pontiflcalie,  ed.  Duchesne,  ii.  260, 
Pari»,  1802;  J.  M.  Watterich,  Romanorum  pontificum  in(ae, 
i.  66-67,  687-688.  Leipsic.  1862;    J.  Langen,  Oeediichte 


der  r&mieehen  Kirche,  iii.  360-380,  Bonn,  1802;  F.  Grego- 
roviufl,  Hiet.  of  the  City  of  Rome,  iii.  308-406,  London, 
1805;   Bower,  Popee,  il  326-320. 

John  XVL:  Pope  997-998.  A  Greek  of  low  ex- 
traction from  Rossano  in  Calabria,  he  was  made 
abbot  of  Nonantula  by  the  favor  of  the  Empress 
Theophanu,  who,  as  regent  after  Otto  II.'s  death, 
procured  his  elevation  to  the  bishopric  of  Piaoenza. 
When  John  Crescentius  expelled  Gregory  V.  from 
Rome,  he  assumed  the  papacy;  but  Otto  III.  re- 
stored Gregory,  and  John  was  captured  in  liarch, 
998,  deposed,  mutilated,  and  imprisoned  in  a  Roman 
monastery,  where  he  lived  apparently  until  April 

2,  1013.  (H.  BOBHICBR.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Jaff6,  Regeeta,  i.  405-406;   J.  M.  Watterich. 

Romanorum  pontificum  vitae,  i.  68,  680  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1862; 

J.  Langen,  Oeechichte  der  rOmiedtsn  Kirdte,  iiL  386-387. 

Bonn,  1802;    F.  Gregorovius.  Hiet  of  the  City  of  Rome, 

iiL  422-427,  London,   1806;    Bower.  Pop^,  ii.  330;    B. 

Platina,  Livee  of  the  Popee,  i.  263-264,  London,  n.d. 

John  XVn.:  Pope  1003.  He  was  a  Roman 
named  Sicco,  who  was  elected  June  13  by  the  will 
of  Crescentius,  and  died  Dec.  7.  The  only  thing 
known  of  him  is  that  he  was  married  before  his 
elevation.  (H.  Bobhicbr.) 

Biblxoorapht:  Liber  pontiflcaUe,  ed.  Duchesne,  ii.  266.  Puis, 

1802;    Jaff^,  Regeeta,  i.  501;    Bower.  Popee,  ii.  333;    B. 

Platina.  Livee  of  the  Popee,  l  265. 

John  XVm.:  Pope  1003-09.  He  was  another 
creature  of  Crescentius,  named  Fasanus  or  Phaai- 
anus,  son  of  a  Roman  presbyter  Leo.  That  he  was 
not  lacking  in  energy  is  shown  by  his  vigorous 
proceedings  against  the  bishops  of  Sens  and  Orleans, 
who  had  required  Abbot  Gauzlin  of  Fleury  to  bum 
the  papal  privileges  of  exemption;  and  he  seema 
to  have  had  some  success  against  his  Bysantine 
opponents.    He  died  in  June,  1009. 

(H.  BOBHMKR.) 
Biblxoorapht:  Liber  Pontiflcalie,  ed.  Duchesne,  ii.  266, 
Paris.  1802;  Jaff^,  Regeeta,  L  501-503;  J.  M.  Watterioh. 
Romanorum  pontificum  vitae,  i.  60,  600-700,  Leipaie,  1862; 
Mary  Bateson,  Id  Hietorical  Review,  1805,  pp.  728-720; 
F.  Gregorovius,  Hiet.  of  the  City  of  Rome,  iv.  7-10,  London, 
1806;  Bower.  Popee,  ii.  334;  B.  Platina,  Livee  of  the  Popee, 
i.  266,  London,  n.d. 

John  XIX.:  Pope  1024-32.  He  was  the  brother 
of  Benedict  VIII.,  Romanus  by  name,  and  was 
elected  by  the  Tusculan  party  between  April  12 
and  May  10.  The  eastern  Emperor  Basil  II.  re- 
quested him  to  acknowledge  the  patriarch  Eusta- 
thius  of  Constantinople  as  ''  ecumenical  bishop," 
or  practically  as  an  eastern  pope.  John  was  dis- 
posed to  accede,  but  the  monastic  reformers  raised 
such  a  storm  of  protest  that  the  negotiations  were 
broken  off.  After  crowning  Conrad  II.  (Mar.  26, 
1027),  John  was  completely  under  his  power,  and 
his  decrees  were  treated  with  contempt  by  the  em- 
peror in  Germany.  In  France,  however,  his  au- 
thority seems  to  have  been  respected,  and  King 
Canute  of  England  paid  him  a  visit  in  1027.  Ap- 
parently without  much  protest,  he  conducted  a 
simoniacal  traffic;  the  only  objection  raised  by 
Canute  to  the  demand  of  money  for  conferring  the 
pallium  was  to  the  largeness  of  the  amoimt.  He 
seems  to  have  died  Nov.  6,  1032. 

(H.  BOEHMBR.) 
Bibliogbapht:  Jaff^.  Regeeta,  i.  514-510;    J.  M.  Watterich, 
Romanorum  pontificum  vitae,  i.  70,  708-711.  Leipsic,  1862; 
J.  Langen,  Oeechichte  der  romiechen  Kirthe,  iii.  418-428, 
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B<mii,  1892;  F.  Gregorovitia»  Mi*t.  of  the  City  of  RofM, 
ir.  31-39,  London.  1896;  Bower,  Popes,  U,  337-339;  B. 
PlAtioA,  LtxM  of  the  Fap€9.  i.  200-270.  London,  n.d.; 
Hsuck,  KD,  ill.  406,  555-&56,  559.  561. 

John    XXI.   (Pedro  Juliani):    Pope  1276-77.     A 
native  of  Lisbon,    be   became   cardinal-bishop  of 
TusciJum  m  1273,  and  was  elected  pope  at  Viterbo 
Sept.  15  or  16»  1276,  taking  the  title  of  John  XXL, 
though  he  was  in  reality  the  twentieth  pope  of  tliis 
name.     He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  though 
Apparently  of  equal  eccentricity;   since   the   four- 
teenth century  it  has  been  usually  believed  that  he 
wta  identical  with  *'  Petms  HispanuB,"  the  author 
of  a  number  of  medical  works  and  a  popular  com- 
pendium of  logic.     His  pontificate  was  without  in* 
fltienoe  on  the  development  of  the  church.     He  was 
injured  by  the  fall  of  a  ceiling  in  the  papal  palace  at 
Viterbo,  and  died  May  20,  1277.       (A.  Hauck,) 
BiSLioaMAPHT:  J.  Gturand  &nd  E.  Cadier,  Lm  Regurlrea  de 
OrtovitM  X.  H  Jean  XX!.,  Paru,  1898;    R.  8tapfer,  pQp*t 
Jokamnn  XXf..  MOnnter.  1898;    Bower,  Pope*,  iiL  26^26; 
F.  QrvKoroviua,  //wl,  of  Oie  City  of  Rome,  v,  476-^77,  Lou- 
doo,  1807;    B.  Pt&ttna.  Livca  of  the  Popea,  ii.  10^108,  Ih. 
a.d.;   Miloun,  Latin  Christianity,  vi.  134-135. 

John  XXH  (Jacques  Dueza):  Pope  1316-34. 
He  waa  bom  at  Cahora,  France,  about  1244,  be- 
came bishop  of  Avignon  in  1310  and  cardinal- 
bishop  of  Porto  in  1312,  and  was  elected  pope  at 
Lyons,  after  an  interregnum  of  more  than  two 
years,  on  Aug.  7,  1310,  taking  up  his  reflidence  at 
AY^on.  The  main  object  of  his  policy  was  to 
get  rid  of  the  remains  of  imperial  power  in  Italy, 
in  the  interests  of  the  papacy.  He  took  advantage 
of  the  contested  election  to  the  empire  in  1314  to 
dechire  on  Mar.  31,  1317,  that  upon  a  vacancy  in 
the  imperial  oHice  its  jurisdtciio.  regimen,  et  dis- 
ptmlia  passed  to  the  pope;  and  on  this  ground  he 
forbade  the  imperial  vicars  and  other  of^cials 
named  by  Henry  VII.  to  retain  their  offices,  him- 
aelf  appointing  Robert  of  Naples,  as  his  predecessor 
had  done,  imperial  vicar  for  Italy,  He  maintained 
a  more  or  less  neutral  position  between  the  rival 
claimants  in  Germany.  The  case  was  altered  when 
Lotiis  the  Bavarian's  victory  over  his  competitor 
at  the  battle  of  Miihldorf  (Sept.  18,  1322)  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  take  hold  of  Italian  affairs,  and 
his  nomination  of  Berthold  of  Neiffen  as  imperial 
vicar  showed  that  be  was  disposed  to  do  so.  In  a 
public  consistory  {Oct.  8,  1323)  he  brought  charges 
against  Louis  (the  so-called  *'  first  process  **),  his 
action  being  based  on  the  claim  first  made  by 
Gregory  VII.  and  renewed  by  Innocent  IIL  tlmt 
to  the  pope  belonged  the  right  of  examining  and 
approving  or  rejecting  the  candidate  elected  to  the 
imperial  throne.  Louis  was  accused  of  disregard* 
ing  papa)  rights  by  taking  the  title  of  emperor 
without  confirmation  and  assuming  to  administer 
the  empire  before  he  had  received  it,  as  well  as  of 
favoring  and  protecting  the  Visconti*  who  had  been 
condemned  for  heresy.  He  was  summoned,  on 
pain  of  excommunication,  to  lay  down  the  reins  of 
government  and  annul  his  pre>ious  acts,  and  Ms 
subjects  were  released  from  their  allegiance.  John 
probably  did  not  expect  Louis  to  yield  obedience; 
what  he  hoped  to  gain  was  a  renewal  of  the  conflict 
in  Germany.  After  a  momentary  hesitation  (sec- 
ond process,  Jan.  7,  1324),  the  sentence  of  excom- 


munication was  pronounced  against  Louts  Mar.  23, 
and  a  like  penalty  threatened  against  aU  who  should 
continue  to  render  obedience  to  him  (third  proc- 
ess). On  July  11  he  was  declared  deprived  of  all 
rights  supposed  to  follow  from  his  election,  and 
once  more  summoned  to  answer  at  the  bar  of  Rome 
before  Oct.  1,  while  his  adherents  were  excommu* 
nicated  (fottrth  process). 

In  reply  to  the  first  process,  Louis  had  made  a 
declaration  which  asserted  the  validity  of  an  elec- 
tion independent  of  papal  confirmation,  raised  the 
charge  of  heresy  against  John  himself,  and  appealed 
to  a  genera!  council.  This  declaration  appears  not 
to  have  been  published;  but  on  May  22,  1324,  he 
came  out  publicly  with  a  renewed  appeal  to  a  coun- 
cil. The  attempt  to  set  up  a  rival  emperor  failed, 
and  the  menace  of  excommunication  and  interdict 
had  but  little  effect  in  Germany.  Early  in  1327 
Louis  came  down  to  Italy  with  unexpected  success, 
had  himself  crowneti  in  Rome  (Jan.  17,  1328)  by 
four  sytidics  elected  by  the  people,  and  brought 
about  the  eiection  (May  12)  of  an  antipope,  known 
aa  Nicholas  V.  John  met  these  proceedings  by 
declaring  that  Loui^  had  forfeited  all  fiefs  which  he 
held  from  either  Church  or  empire,  especially  the 
duchy  of  Bavaria  (fifth  process,  Apr.  3,  1327);  by 
condemning  him  as  a  heretic  (Oct.  23);  by  pro- 
claiming a  crusader's  indulgence  for  atl  who  should 
bear  arms  against  him  for  a  year  (Jan.  21,  1328); 
and  by  ordering  a  new  election  to  the  empire  later 
in  the  spring.  Louis  was  not  strong  enough  to 
keep  the  control  of  Italy,  and  was  obliged  to  leave 
it  in  the  winter  of  1329-30,  after  which  his  anti- 
pope  made  his  submisaion.  In  a  sermon  on  All 
Saints*  Day,  1331.  the  pope  declared  that  the  bea- 
tific vision  of  God  was  not  granted  to  the  aaint-s  un- 
til after  the  resurrection.  Doubts  had  already  been 
expressed  aa  to  his  orthodoxy,  and  this  statement 
gave  fresh  offense,  all  the  more  that  the  Italian 
cardinals  were  unfriendly  to  the  Gascon  pope. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  situation  Louis,  in  con- 
cert with  Cardinal  Napoleone  Orsini,  addressed  a 
formal  request  to  the  sacred  college  in  1334  for  the 
eummoning  of  a  general  council;  but  before  any 
result  could  follow  tliis  new  attack,  John  died  on 
December  3  of  that  year. 

John  is  described  as  a  small,  thin,  ugly,  bald- 
headed  man.  He  was  incessantly  busy  without 
accomplishing  anything  worth  while.  Germany 
was  injured,  Italy  distracted,  and  the  Church  and 
papacy  lowered  in  the  general  esteem  by  his  pon- 
tificate, which  earned  a  bad  name  also  by  the  finan* 
cial  methods  developed  by  him.  He  needed  money 
to  enrich  his  relatives,  and  he  delighted  in  amass- 
ing it  for  its  own  sake.  Giovanni  Villani  estimated 
\uB  fortune  to  be  25,000,000  florins  (over  16,000,- 
OOO);  but  about  800,000  florins  is  probably  much 
nearer  the  mark.  As  a  means  of  money-getting 
he  made  wide  use  of  reservations  (see  Reserva- 
tions, Pa-pax»),  Immediately  after  his  election  he 
reserved  all  benefices  whose  previous  holders  had 
received  another  position  from  the  pope,  and  a 
year  later,  by  declaring  that  no  one  might  hold 
more  than  two  benefices,  he  created  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  vacancies,  which  he  Likewise  reserved 
to  himself.     In  1322  he  reserved  all  the  benefices 
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in  the  patriarchate  of  Aquileia  aad  the  archbishop- 

rioB  of  Ravenna,  Milan,  and  Genoa.    The  same 

purpose  was  served  by  the  foundation  of  a  large 

number  of  new  dioceses  by  division  of  the  older  ones. 

For  John's  relation  to  the  Franciscans,  see  Francis, 

Saint,  of  Absisi,  III.,  §§  5-7;  for  his  activity  in 

the  field  of  canon  law,  see  Canon  Law,  II.,  6,  §  3. 

See  also  Beohardb,  Beouinbb,  §  6.    (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  The  weightiest  documents  of  John's  reign 

are  published  in  the  Annalet  eccUnoMtici  of  O.  Raynaldus 

ed.  A.  Theiner,  vol.  xxiv.,  Bar  le  Due.  1872;    in  AM  A, 

XT.  2,  61  sqq..  xvi.  2.  156  sqq..  xviL  1,  lAQ  sqq.,  1880-^: 

in  Vatikani9die  Studien,  Innsbruck,  1800;    W.  H.  BUss. 

CaUndar  .  .  .  Papal  Letters,  ii.  123  sqq.,  in  RoUm  Seriu, 

London,  1806;   the  bull  Licet  jiucta  dodtrinam  is  quoted  in 

Mirbt,  QueUen,  pp.  152-153;    important  also  are  Lstt^M 

du  pape  Jean  XXIl.,  1816-34,  relativea  h  la  France,  Athens, 

1000  sqq.    The  earlier  lives  are  collected  in  S.  Baluse. 

Viiae  paparum  Avenioneneium,  i.  113  sqq..  Paris,  1603, 

and  in  G.  Villani,  Croniea,  books  ix.-xi.,  Florence,  1823. 

Consult:    Pastor.  Popee,  i.  58-83;    C.  MOller,  Der  Kampf 

Ludwige  .  .  .  mii  der  r&miechen  Kurie,  vol.  L,  TQbingen, 

1870;    8.  Riexler,  Qeechichie  Baieme,  ii.  348  sqq.,  Gotha, 

1880;  W.  Felten,  Die  BuUe  Ne  pretereat,  2  vols..  Treves, 

1885-87;    B.  Jungmann.   IHeeeriaOonee  mUeclae,  vi.   156 

sqq.,  Regensburg,  1886;  M.  Faucon.  La  lAbrairie  dee  papea 

d^Avignon,  2  vols..  Paris.   1886-87;    Reffidae  eanedkaiae 

apoeiolieae,   Innsbruck,    1888;    L.   Kdnig,   Die  pApetlicKe 

Kammer  urUer  .  .  .  Johann  XXII^  Vienna,  1804;    Nean- 

der,  ChrieHan  Church,  iv.  358  et  passim;  Hefele,  ConeUien- 

geediu^Ue,   vi.   575  sqq.;     Bower,   PopM,   iii.   73-78;     B. 

Platina,  Livee  of  the  Papea,  ii.   140-147,  London,  n.d.; 

Mihnan,  Latin  Chrietianiiy,  vii.  18-120. 

John  XXm.  (Baltasare  Cossa):  Pope   1410-15. 
He  came  of  a  noble  Neapolitan  family.    At  first 


he  took  up  the  profession  of  arms,  but  later  he 
studied  at  the  University  of  Bologna  and  became 
cardinal  in  1402  and  l^te  of  Bologna  in  1403. 
In  this  position  he  rendered  distinguished  services 
for  the  restitution  and  protection  of  the  Papal  States 
(q.v.)  and  for  the  increase  of  the  papal  finances. 
He  fell  out  with  Gregory  XII.  and  became  the 
leading  spirit  of  the  Council  of  Pisa  (q.v.);  the 
newly  elected  pope,  Alexander  V.,  was  only  an  in- 
strument in  his  hands.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, John  himself  was  elected  pope  Biay  17,  1410. 
He  carried  on  a  successful  war  agsinst  Ladislaus  of 
Naples  (battle  of  Roccasicca,  Apr.  29,  1411),  but 
was  forced  to  flee  and  throw  himself  into  the  arms 
of  the  Roman  King  Siegmund.  By  his  ignominious 
flight  from  the  CouncU  of  Constance  (Mar.  20  to 
21,  1415),  John  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  whole 
assembly.  On  May  29,  1415,  the  council  deposed 
him  and  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  Count 
Palatine  Louis  of  Bavaria.  He  was  then  impris- 
oned in  Radolfszell,  Gottlieben,  Heidelbei^g,  and 
Mannheim  till  1418,  when  he  was  released  by  Martin 
V.  and  made  cardinal  bishop  of  Tusculum.  He  died 
Dec.  22,  1419.  (B.  Bbss.) 

Bxblxoorapht:  Pastor,  Papee,  i.  191-100;  Creighton,  Pap- 
acy, i.  267-344;  C.  Hunger,  Zwr  OeeAichie  Papai  Johai^ 
nee  XXllL,  Bonn.  1876;  J.  Schwerdfeger,  Papal  Jakaim 
XXlll.  und  die  Wahl  Siegmunda.  1410,  Vienna,  1805;  H. 
BlumenthaU  in  2K0,  xxi.  1000;  Neander.  CkriaUm 
ChurA,  V.  00  sqq.;  Bower,  Popea,  iii.  171-201;  E.  J. 
Kitta,  In  the  Daya  of  the  CouncOa;  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  ami 
Timea  of  Baldaaaare  Coaaa,  EkUnburgh,  1000. 


I.  TliaMan. 

His  Pontion  Among  the  Apostles 

(§  1). 
His  FamUy  (f  2). 
His  Character  (f  3). 
IL  The     Writings      Attributed     to 

John. 
1.  The  Apocalypse. 


JOHN  THE  APOSTLE. 

Preliminary  Considerations  (|  1). 
External  Testimony  (f  2). 
John  the  Presbyter  (f  3). 
The  Date  of  Composition  (f  4). 

2.  The  Epistles. 
IJohn  (f  1). 

II  and  III  John  (f  2). 

3.  The  Gospel. 


Its  Character  (f  1). 

Internal  Testimony  to  AathonUp 
(§2). 

Objections  to  Johannine  Author- 
ship (§  3). 

John's     Residence     at 
(§4). 

Conclusion  (|  6). 


L  The  Man:  The  picture  which  the  name  of 
John  calls  up  in  the  mind  of  every  educated  Chris- 
tian is  a  reflection  of  the  traits  apparent  in  the 
uvTitings  transmitted  under  his  name;  but  whether 
he  was  the  author  of  those  writings  has  been  for  a 
hundred  years  a  question  to  which  diverse  answers 
have  been  given,  many  denying  his  authorship  ab- 
solutely, while  others  regard  it  as  uncertain.  The 
attempt  must  be  made  to  arrive  at  the  historical 
position  of  the  apostle  from  these  writings  and 
from  the  traditions  as  to  his  later  life  which  are  so 
closely  connected  with  them. 

In  nearly  all  the  lists  of  the  apostles,  after  the 

names  of  Peter  and  Andrew  come  those  of  James 

and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee.     That  in  Acts  i.  13 

John  comes  before  James,  and  both 

I.  His      before  Andrew  may  be  explained  by 

Position  the  fact  that  in  this  book  John  was  to 
Among  the  be  frequently  named  as  a  prominent 

Apostles,  man  in  the  apostolic  circle,  while  James 
appears  only  once,  in  the  mention  of 
his  martyrdom  (xii.  2).  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  concluded  from  the  almost  constant  precedence 
given  to  James  in  the  Gospels  that  he  was  the  elder 
brother,  for  the  greater  historical  importance  of 
John  was  well  known  by  the  time  the  Gospeb  were 


written.  According  to  an  old  and  wide-spread  tra- 
dition, John  was  the  youngest  of  all  the  apostles. 
If  this  is  accepted,  it  adds  to  the  probability  of  the 
assertion  that  he  died  a  very  old  man  after  the 
accession  of  Trajan,  98  a.d. 

The  father  of  James  and  John  pursued  with  them 
and  with  several  hired  men  (Mark  i.  20)  the  trade 

of  a  fisherman  at  Capernaum.     More 

a.  His      is  known  of  the  mother;    she  accom- 

Family.     panied  Christ  on  his  last  journey  to 

Jerusalem,  and  by  her  request  for 
places  of  honor  in  the  Messianic  kingdom  for  her 
sons  showed  not  only  her  own  ambition  but  her 
firm  belief  in  the  coming  of  that  kingdom;  she  was 
seen  again  at  the  cross,  and  appears  as  one  of  the 
women  who  had  helped  to  support  the  Savior  in 
Galilee  and  on  this  last  journey,  and  cared  for  the 
proper  burial  of  his  body  after  the  crucifixion. 
Her  name,  Salome,  is  preserved  by  Mark  (xv.  40, 
xvi.  1;  cf.  Matt,  xxvii.  56).  The  comparison  of 
John  xix.  25  with  this  last  passage  and  Mark  xv.  40 
leads  to  a  tempting  hypothesis  that  she  was  the  sis- 
ter of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  which  would  tend 
to  explain  more  than  one  traditional  statement 
about  the  boldness  of  her  demand  for  her  sons. 
Their  call,  as  well  as  that  of  Peter  and  Andrew,  is 
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piwoed  by  the  Evangelists  among  the  first  acts  of 
the  ministry  of  Jesus  in  Galilee  after  the  impriaon- 
caent  of  John  the  Baptist,  whose  disciples  they  had 
•pparently  been,  therefore  being  fiiHy  acquaintetl 
witli  the  personality  and  teaching  of  Jesus. 

With  Pet^r  the  two  brothers  formed  the  inner 
circle  of  his  asBociates,  whom  he  took  with  him  to 
ttkc  house  of  Jalnis,  to  the  mount  of  the  transfig- 
tu^&tion,   and    to   Gethsemane.     A    comparison    of 
Ift&ric  X.  3o  with  Matt.  xx.  20  shows  that  they 
shared    their   motber*a   ambitions   for 
3.  His       their  future;    though  it  must  not  be 
Cluimcter.  forgotten  that  in  reply  to  the  search- 
ing question  of  Jesus,  they  declared 
dieir  readiness  to  go  through  all  the  trials  and  suf- 
ferings whicli  must  precede  his  glorification.     It  is 
they,  with  Peter,  who  come  to  the  mind  in  reatliiig 
of  strife  as  to  precedence  among  the  apostles  (Matt. 
arviil  I;   Mark  ix,  33;    Luke  xxii,  24).     In  connec- 
tion with  one  of  the  admonitions  of  Jesus  on  these 
occasions  occurs  the  account  of  John's  complaint 
of  the  man  who  worked  wonders  in  his  name  with- 
out being  his  avowed  disciple  (Luke  ix.  49).     It 
^rasnot  their  own  honor,  however,  tliat  they  w^ished 
t>Q  lee  avenged  by  a  divine  judgment  upon   the 
S&maritan    village    in    the    follow^ing    passage    (ib. 
^ve^su  51-56).     It  can  scarcely  Ini  doubted  that  it 
wras  fuch  expressions  of  an  unchastened  spirit  that 
CSaMHed  Christ  to  give  them  the  name  of  Boanerges 
Cliisrk  lit.  17).     That  both  the  brothers  afterward 
leaniMl  to  master  their  impetuous  wrath  and  their 
jcfilmis  ambition   is  amply  attested.     A  story  of 
SmuDm  preserved   by  Eusebius  {Hist.  eccL,  II,,  ix, 
^,  3)  gives  a  touching  evidence  of  it;  and  the  whole 
^^istory  of  John  speaks  for  it,  though  his  natural 
<li>pOiition  appears  not  extirpated  but  purified  and 
t^iulsted  in  the  words  and  actions  of  his  old  age. 
^t  must  ha\"e  been  his  natural  gifts  and  fiery  zeal 
^^cb  procured  for  him,  even  in  the  lifetime  of  his 
*?ldeT  brother,  so  commanding  a  position  among  the 
ApOftles  and  in  the  church  of  Palestine  (Acts  iii. 
^-11,  iv,  13,  19,  viii-  14).     In  Acts  xv.,  indeed,  he 
i       ^  ttot  appear  so  prominently  as  Peter  and  James 
^  the  discussions  of  the  council  at  Jerusalem;  but 
L       Paul  nsmes  hira  with  them  as  a  pillar  of  the  Church 
I      (Gal  ii.  9).     Paul  refutes  the  assertions  of  his  Gala- 
^      tiin  opponents  by  facts  which  he  could  not  have 
invented  and  would  not  have  adduced  if  Ihey  were 
not  demonstrable;    all  that  those  assertions  prove 
ia  that  John,  like  Peter  and  James,  continued  to 
live,  with  the  churches  immediately  subject  to  their 
guidAooe  in  Palestine,  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
Jewiah  law»  while  they  aolemnly  declared   them- 
selves satisfied   with   the   missionary   vocation   of 
Paul  and  the  independence  of  his  non- Jewish  oon- 
?erts.    The  position  of  John   in   regard  to  these 
bumiiig  questions  of  the  middle  of  the  first  century 
ii  the  last  historical  notice  of  him  in  the  New  Tes- 
tiuzmit,  outside  of  the  Johannine  writings  them- 
selves, 

n.  The  Writings  Attributed  to  Johnt  The  works 
to  be  discussed  under  this  heading  are  five  books 
of  the  New  TestAment,  viz.,  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
tlirse  EpistleSf  and  the  Book  of  Revelation  or 
Apocalypse. 

I.  Ths  Apocalypso:  This     comes  first  in  order 


because  it  k  the  only  one  which  bears  John's  name 
upon  its  face.  If  the  author  of  such  a  pastoral 
letter  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia 
1.  Prolim-  *lid  not  think  it  necessary  to  identify 
inary  Ooa-  himself  any  further  than  by  the  bare 
slderatioiia,  mention  of  his  name  and  hm  designa- 
tion as  a  servant  of  God,  it  follows  that 
Ms  personality  must  have  been  well  known  to  all 
these  churches,  somewhat  widely  scattered  through- 
out Asia  Minor,  and  tlmt  at  the  time  of  its  composi- 
tion there  was  no  other  John  in  those  parts  with 
whom  he  could  be  confused.  It  follows,  again, 
from  the  addresses  to  the  individual  churches  that 
the  writer  was  as  well  acquainted  with  the  circum* 
stances  of  these  churches  as  the  churches  were  with 
him.  A  third  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  the 
book  was  not  only  destined  originally  to  be  read 
in  their  gatherings,  but  that  in  these  very  churches 
it  was  actually  received  from  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  as  a  divine  revelation. 

Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolts  near  Laodicea,  at- 
tests its  credibility  about  125;  Justin  includes  in  his 
"Dialogue  with  Trypho*'  (written  about  155  A.n.) 
a  report  of  a  discussion  held  at  Ephesus 

2.  Extenml  to  prove  that  the  gift  of  prophecy  had 
Testimony,  passed  over  from  the  synagogue  to  the 

Church;  the  "  presbyters  in  Asia," 
whom  Irenaeus  reveres  as  disciples  of  John,  taught 
by  his  own  lips,  occupied  themseh'es  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  number  of  the  beast  (Rev.  xiii.  18); 
the  **  Acta  of  John,^'  compa*jed  in  the  same  prov- 
ince hardly  later  than  160-170  by  one  '"  Leucius  " 
of  the  school  of  Valentin  us,  attributes  the  order  of 
the  seven  churches  to  the  successive  migrations  of 
the  apostle.  About  the  same  time  the  Alogi  (q.v.), 
who,  in  their  opposition  to  Mont^nism,  wished  to 
see  all  prophecy,  and  thiis  the  Apocalypse  with  the 
other  Johannine  Tvritinga^  banished  from  the  Church, 
could  press  this  demand  only  by  the  assertion  that 
the  heretic  Cerinthus,  John's  contemporary  at 
Ephesus,  had  foisted  the  Apocalypse  on  the  Church 
under  John's  name.  Baur  and  his  school  held  to 
Johannine  authorship,  and,  in  fact,  considered  the 
Apocal^'pse  the  only  authentic  work  of  the  apostle. 
Those  who  coidd  not  accept  the  book  as  written 
by  the  brother  of  James,  and  yet  shrank  from  the 
pseudonymous  theory,  at  least  in  the 

3.  John  the  startling  form  in  ivhich  it  was  held  by 
Presbyter ,  the  Alogi  and   Caius  of   Rome,    cast 

about  to  find  another  John  who  w^ould 
serve  the  purpose.  Thus  Dionysius  of  Alexandria 
(c.  260)  attempted  to  support  the  possibility  of 
there  having  been  such  a  man,  at  the  time  and  place, 
by  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  twofold  tradition 
as  to  the  burial-place  of  John  at  Ephesus.  Euse- 
hius  followed  him,  and  discovered  the  other  John 
in  the  prologue  of  Papias  (Hist.  eccL,  III.,  xxxix. 
5,  6),  calling  him  "'  John  the  Presbyter."  This 
view  has  been  taken  by  Ltlcke,  Bleek,  Ew&ld^  and 
others  in  modern  times;  and  recently  a  strong 
tendency  has  shown  itself  to  make  this  "  John  the 
Presbyter  "  responsible  for  all  that  bears  the  name 
of  John  (Meyer- Bousset,  Hamack).  Even  John 
Mark,  who  was  set  aside  by  Dionysius  as  out  of  the 
question,  has  been  taken  up  by  Hitiig  as  the  author 
of  the  whole  Apocalypse,  and  by  Spitta  as  the 
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author  of  what  he  considers  the  original  nucleus 
(i.  4-vii.  17,  xxii.  8-21). 

Space  forbids  going  into  the  long  history  of  the 

hypotheses  which  have  been  set  forth  as  to  the 

growth  of  the  book,  which  is  frequently  held  to 

have  been  a  lengthy  process.    The  fol- 

4.  The  Date  lowing  conclusions,  however,  seem  safe. 

of  Com-     The  assertion  of  Irenaeus  (Haer.,  V., 

position.  XXX.  3)  that  the  visions  were  seen  and 
the  book  written  toward  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Domitian,  or  about  95,  finds  support 
in  the  numerous  historical  data  of  the  opening 
chapters.  The  designed  and  immediately  accom- 
plished introduction  of  the  book  into  public  litur- 
gical use  precludes  the  possibility  of  any  notable 
alterations  in  it  between  100  and  150.  The  author, 
as  his  name  and  idiom  show,  is  of  Hebrew  birth, 
and  about  95  had  a  recognized  position  of  authority 
over  the  church  of  the  province,  without  having  any 
contemporary  rival  of  the  same  name.  He  is  the 
only  John  of  Ephesus  of  whom  anything  is  known 
from  a  tradition  reaching  back  into  his  lifetime  and 
in  decisive  points  independent  of  his  own  writings. 
That  he  does  not  caU  himself  an  apostle  is  no  proof 
that  he  was  not  one;  his  apostleship  had  no  imme- 
diate connection  with  his  apocalyptic  purpose,  and 
he  does  not  describe  himself  at  alL 

2.  TheBpUtles:  Of  the  Epistles,  the  first,  which 
Papias  cites  and  Polycarp  obviously  imitates,  is 
not  in  form  a  letter.  Not  only  is  the  introduction 
(i.  1--4)  unlike  the  ordinary  beginning 
1.  I  John,  of  a  letter,  but  it  lacks  at  its  close,  too, 
what  would  be  expected.  There  is 
almost  no  allusion  to  any  local  conditions  of  the 
readers.  From  v.  21  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
readers  lived  amid  pagan  surroundings;  the  re- 
peated "  I  write  unto  you  "  shows  that  it  was  not 
a  homily  delivered  before  an  assembled  conmiunity, 
but  rather  a  treatise  addressed  from  a  distance 'to 
a  number  of  local  churches  of  non-Jewish  origin. 
The  tone  is  that  of  an  aged  man  who  enjoyed  high 
consideration  as  a  teacher,  and  who  spoke  not  oiUy 
in  his  own  name  but  in  that  of  others  who  have 
likewise  seen  and  heard  Christ  on  earth,  and  stood 
as  witnesses  to  a  great  fact  (i.  1  sqq.,  iv.  14).  A 
personal  follower  of  Christ  (named  John,  accord- 
ing to  all  tradition  except  that  of  the  Alogi),  who, 
with  his  colleagues  of  similar  qualifications,  had 
been  occupied  in  other  fields,  in  his  old  age  ad- 
dressed himself  to  some  communities  of  Gentile 
converts  as  a  teacher  possessing  great  authority, 
presumably  superior  to  that  of  others  laboring 
among  them.  History  knows  of  no  one  who  ful- 
fils all  these  conditions  except  the  John  who  at  the 
end  of  the  first  century  ruled  the  Church  of  Asia 
Minor  from  Ephesus.  That  the  writer  was  an  apos- 
tle, as  in  the  second  century  not  only  his  disciples 
but  (in  their  way)  his  opponents  admitted,  is  ren- 
dered extremely  probable  by  the  strong  expres- 
sions of  the  opening  verses. 

The  second  and  third  Epistles  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  first  by  their  language  and  line 
of  thought,  by  the  combating  of  the  same  errors 
(I  John  ii.  18-26,  iv.  1-3,  v.  5-12;  II  John  7-11), 
and  by  the  position  of  the  writer,  which  stands  out 
even  more  clearly  from  them  than  it  does  from  the 


first  Epistle  and  the  Apocalypse.   That  this  pontic « 
was  not  unquestioned  appears  from  I  John  iv. 

and  in  II  John  8-11  the  autk^ 
2.  H  and  charges  the  churches  to  have  nothSji 
HI  John,    to  do  with  those  who  refused  to    .^ 

oeive  his  teaching.    From  III  John. 
10  it  appears  that  a  leader  of  the  Church  has  k:^^ 
only  employed  "  malicious  words  "  against  Jc^jfc 
but  has  renounced  commimion  with  John's  aaa^ 
ciates  and  attempted  to  cut  off  those  who  receive 
them.    Asserting  bis  authority,  John  writes  xxc] 
to  the  insubordinate  Diotrephes,  but  to  one  G&iu 
who  is  in  close  relation  with  himself,  sending^    j 
letter  at  the  same  time  to  the  whole  Church  of  tbe 
region — for  there  should  be  no  doubt  that  the  refer- 
ence in  III  John  7  is  to  II  John.    In  II  John  t2 
and  III  John  13,  14,  the  intention  is  expressed  o/ 
coming  to  call  Diotrephes  to  account.    John's  con- 
fidence in  his  own  position  is  noteworthy,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  question  why  and  in  what 
sense  he  designates  himself  (II  John  1;   lU  John 
1)  as  "  the  elder."    Since  in  the  province  there 
were  certainly  far  more  than  the  seven  churches 
of  Rev.  i.,  each  with  its  own  local  presbyter,  he 
could  hardly,  writing  to  another  church  (II  John 
13)  as  one  of  tbe  elders  of  his  own  conununity,  have 
called    himself   simply  "  the   elder,"  even  if  (m 
III  John  and  Rev.  i.-iii.  seem  to  show)  the  monv- 
chical  episcopate  had  already  developed  in  that 
region.    It  is  more  probably  a  title  of  honor,  not 
chosen  by  himself  but  open  to  him  to  use  after  it 
had  become  customary  in  the  churches  to  call  him 
by  it  in  the  sense  of  the  venerable  teacher  of  the 
whole  region,  the  father  who  calls  all  the  Christiana 
in  it  his  children.    That  there  was  such  a  vene^ 
able  old  man  in  Asia  Minor  at  that  time,  who 
would  be  designated  with  quite  sufficient  clearaeM 
by  the  title  "  the  elder,"  and  that  his  name  was 
John,  is  known  from  Papias,  who  was  a  disciple  of 
his  (Eusebius,  Hisl,  eccl,,  III.,  xxxix.  15),  and  so 
return  is  made  to  John  of  Ephesus  as  the  assumed 
or  actual  author  of  the  two  short  letters.    That 
elsewhere,  in  places  where  this  designation  was  not 
familiar,  doubts  were  raised  as  to  the  identity  of 
authorship  with  I  John  precisely  on  the  ground  of 
this  peculiar  designation,  can  be  readily  imderstood, 
as  also  that  after  the  discovery  of  a  "  John  tbe 
Presbyter  "  these  epistles  were  ascribed  to  him,  m 
by  Jerome  (De  vir.  ill.f  ix.,  xviii.)  after  the  sug- 
gestion of  Eusebius  (HisL  ecd..  III.,  xxv.  3). 

8.  The  Gtospel:     This   resembles   the  works  al- 
ready discussed  in  being  directed  not  to  a  general 

public,  but  to  a  definite  circle  of  read- 

1.  Its      ers,  whom  the  author  twice  addresses 

Oharaoter.  (xix.  35,  xx.  31)  as  a  preacher  might 

his  hearers.     By  this  fact  and  by  tra- 
dition the  view  is  supported  that  the  author  of  the 
Apocalypse  and  the  Epistles  is  here  addressing  tbe 
same  churches;   and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  undeni- 
able likeness  of  both  language  and  religious  views, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  obvious  fact  that  the  Gospd 
is  destined  for  readers  unfamiliar  with  the  speech 
and  customs  of  the  Jews.     In  i.  14,  16,  as  well  as  in 
xix.  35,  he  reckons  himself,  precisely  as  in  tbe 
Epistles,  among  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  facta  whidi 
he  relates. 


see 
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Koto  must  be  taken»  however,  of  the  theory  of 
Wfjuicker^  that    the    book   is   a   product   of   the 
school  of  John  the  apostle,  written  in 
2^  Internal  the  spirit  and  the  name  of  the  master, 
X««:timony  and  that  of  Renan  (from  the  thirteenth 
to  An-     edition  of  his   Vie  de  J^sus  on;    fol- 
thoTihip.   lowed,  though  a  little  less  definitely,  by 
Hamack)  that  "John  the  Presbyter/' 
mdisdpleof  the  apostle  and  depending  on  his  narra- 
tive, wrote  it.     If  it  be  noticed  that  throughout  the 
whole  Gospel  the  two  apostles  who  with  Peter  stood 
Dfil  fo  Jesus  are  never  once  named,  it  appears 
thai  thin  is  too  constant  an  attitude  to  be  fortui- 
tou5,  and   that   it  can   be  explained   only  by  the 
iuthor's  feeling  that  it  was  unfit tuig  to  introduce 
bto  the  sacred  history  his  own  and  his  parents' 
ntnMi.    The  '*  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  "  of  the 
last  supper  (adii,  21-25)  must  liave  been  an  apos- 
lie,  and  one  of  the  inner  circle  even  among  the 
iposlles.     That  he  was  the  author  of  the  book  is 
expresBly    stated    in    the    supplementary    chapter 
nl  The  solemn  close  of  chapter  xx.,  looking  back 
u{Km  a  completed  work,  showa  that  this  was  not 
written  at  the  same  time  with  the  rest;    but  the 
fiet  that  neither  in  the  Fathera  nor  in  the  oldest 
TcnioDi  and  the  extant  Greek  manuscripts  ia  there 
ftiif  trace  of  an  existence  of  the  book  without  this 
chapter  shows  that  it  must  have  been  added  before 
ibe  Gospel   had   been   widely   circuLate<lv   or  soon 
ifter  the  composition  of  the  first  twenty  chapters. 
Whoever,  then,  wrote  xxi.  24  testified  in  the  apos- 
tle's lifetime  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  book; 
and  iht  internal  evidence  for  its  authenticity   is 
supported  by  a  unaoimous  tradition  which  appar^ 
ctttly  can  be  traced  up  to  Ixis  very  friends  and  dis- 
ciples.   If  the  relation  between  the  writer  and  the 
first  readers  was  as  close  as  it  appears  to  have  been, 
there  ia  no  room  for  deliberate  deceit  on  the  part 
*rf  the  former  or  for  unconscious  error  of  the  latter. 
^o*e  who  have  upheld  the  opposite  theory  have 
''upended  far  too  little  on  positive  study  of  the 
*^*  and  positive  information   to  assert   that  the 
^'^  Was  written  by  Cerinthus,  or  by  a  second- cen- 
1^  Gentile  Christian  with  Gnostic  tendencies,  or 
y  a  Jewish  Christian  who  had  never  been  outside 
?'^yria,  or  by  a  disciple  or  disciples  of  John  at 
^^®8us,  or  by  a  "  Presbyter  John.'* 

*ae  upholders  of  these  various  views  have  agreed 

??vtn  the  negative  judgment  that  an  imm^iate 

^^"I^le  of  Christ  can  not  have  written  the  book^ 

for  the  reason   that  its  contents  are 

^\  ^hjac-    incredible  on  historical,  psychological, 

^o:ti,  to     or  philoflophico-dogmatic  grounds.    Of 

^*^*jinin©  these    grounds     the     following     brief 

'**thoT-     sketch  will  suffice:    (1)  On  account  of 

*lalp.       ^jjg  great  difference  in  language  and 

manner  of  thought  it  seems  impossi- 

™'»^  they  lay,  that  the  same  man  (even  at  different 

'*'**^  of  his  Ufe)  could  have  written  the  Gospel 

•f^  the  letters  on  one  side  and  the  Apocalypse  on 

thfc  other.     (2)  If  the  gynoptic  Gospels  are  older 

^"*'il  the  fourth,  as  both  tradition  and  criticism 

"*^*t  and  are  a  trustworthy  reproduction  of  the 

|W*ml  trailition  of  the  ye^rs  60-100,  then  the  in- 

Wftpatibility  of  their  narrative  with  John's  in  the 

'^le  pUiti  of  the  story  and  in  certain  important 


details  (for  example  the  chronology  of  the  Piissioii) 

will  render  impossible  a  belief  in  the  compoeition 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  by  an  eye-witness.  (3)  Still 
more,  the  picture  given  in  it  of  the  person  of  Jesus, 
his  relation  to  his  disciples,  and  the  tone  of  his  re- 
puted speeches  differ  fundarnentally  from  those 
given  by  the  synoptics,'  and  this  difference  leads 
to  the  belief  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  written 
by  a  man  of  the  second  or  third  generation,  under 
the  influenoe  of  speculative  and  churcMy  ideas* 
(4)  One  of  these  ideas  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos, 
which  comes  from  Philo  or  the  Alexandrian  phi- 
losophy and  can  not  ha\'e  been  known  by  the  Gali- 
lean fisherman.  (5)  The  way  in  which  the  writer 
introduces  himself  with  apparent  unconsciousness, 
at  the  same  time  putting  himself  forward  as  the 
favorite  disciple,  is  morally  more  conceivable  in  s 
later  T^Titer  w  ho  more  or  less  assumed  the  charac- 
ter of  the  apostle  than  in  the  latter  liimself.  (6) 
Evidences  of  ignorance  of  the  historical  and  geo- 
graphical conditions  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of 
Christ  are  adduced,  though  less  confidently  in 
modern  times  than  was  formerly  the  case.  (7)  The 
tradition  as  to  the  residence  of  the  apostle  John  at 
Epheaus  is  partly  uncertain,  because  depending 
on  the  testimony  of  writings  bearing  his  name; 
partly  equivocal  in  that  the  apostolic  character  of 
the  John  who  lived  there  between  70  and  IDO  is 
not  clearly  shown;  and  partly  unfavorable  to  the 
compasition  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  by  this  John,  of 
whom  words  and  acts  are  report^ed  (e.g.,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Quart odeciman  controversy)  which 
do  not  harmonize  with  the  thought  of  the  evangel- 
ist. While  a  discussion  of  the  first  six  points  is 
impossible  here,  the  last  must  be  de^lt  with  at 
some  length,  because  it  relates  to  the  last  period 
of  the  apostle's  life  and  because  the  whole  histor- 
ical foundation  for  his  literary  activity  is  involved 
in  it. 

Even  if  the  Apoc^dypse  is  pseud onymous^  which 
few  nowadays  maintain,  it  still  teaches  ihat  at  the 
date  of  its  composition  (about  95  a.d.)  there  was  a 
well-known  and  revered  Christian  of 
4*  John*s    Jewish  birth  named  John,  whose  per- 
B«slde3ioe  manent   home   w^as   on   the   mainland 
at  and   his  enforced  habitation   at  that 

Spheana.  time  the  island  of  Patmos.  As  far  as 
tradition  speaks  clearly,  it  constantly 
designates  him  as  an  apostle,  whether  it  mentions 
him  as  the  author  of  the  Johannine  writings,  or  aa 
a  teacher  in  the  province  of  Asia,  or  as  an  author- 
ity for  the  ecclesiastical  usages  prevalent  there. 
There  has  been  much  discussion  of  the  passage  in 
Eusebius  where  he  cites  Papias,  and  apparently  in 
part  at  leiist  misunderstands  him.  Without  dis- 
cussing this  at  length,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
"  Presbyter  John  "  is  a  product  of  the  critical  and 
exegetical  weakness  of  Eusebius;  and  the  question 
becomes  merely  who  was  the  John  who  (according 
to  the  testimony  of  the  Apocalypse  and  of  his  dis^ 
cipies  Polycarp,  Papias,  and  the  other  **  presby- 
ters '*  mentioned  by  Iremeus)  lived  at  Ephesus  in 
the  closing  years  of  the  first  century,  exercised  a 
predominant  influence  on  the  Church  of  the  prov- 
ince, died  after  the  accession  of  Trajan  or  about 
100,  and  (by  the  testimony  of  Polycrates,  bishop 
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of  EpbesuB,  who  was  baptused  about  125-130)  was 
buried  there.  All  clearly  intelligible  tradition  says 
that  he  was  the  son  of  2^bedee  chosen  by  Christ  as 
an  apostle.  There  is  not  a  counter-statement  to 
be  found  in  the  first  eight  oentiuries;  an  apparent 
assertion  of  Papias  that  the  apostle  John  was  put 
to  death  by  the  Jews  in  Palestine  is  seen  when  in- 
vestigated to  refer  to  John  the  Baptist. 

It  is  safe,  then,  to  say  that  the  apostle  John, 
with  other  disciples  of  Christ,  came  from  Palestine 
to  Asia  Minor.  If  Polycarp,  on  the  day  of  his  death 
(Feb.  23,  155),  was  looking  back  on 
6.  Oon-  eighty-six  years  of  life  as  a  Christian, 
clusion.  not  as  a  man,  and  was  thus  baptized 
in  69,  and  if  his  conversion  (according 
to  Irensus,  Haer.,  III.,  iii.  4)  was  the  work  of  an 
apostle,  this  migration  to  Asia  Minor  must  have 
occurred  before  that  date,  possibly  as  a  result  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  Jewish  war.  John,  then  per- 
haps not  more  than  sixty  or  sixty-five,  would  thus 
have  been  able  to  devote  some  thirty  years  to  the 
fostering  of  Christian  life  in  the  province.  His 
image  as  a  priest  in  pontifical  garments  long  lived 
in  the  memory  of  the  Christians  of  Ephesus  (Euse- 
bius.  Hist,  ecd,,  V.,  xxiv.  3).  The  whilom  "Son 
of  Thunder ''  was  not  in  his  old  age  a  subtle  phil- 
osophical disputant  nor  the  soft-hearted  preacher 
of  a  weak  tolerance,  but  stands  out  a  sharply  de- 
fined character,  his  own  position  firmly  taken  and 
earnestly  pressing  others  to  decide  between  light 
and  darkness,  Christ  and  Antichrist.  The  John  of 
the  years  between  27  and  52  pictured  in  the  older 
New-Testament  writings,  stands  out  less  clearly  in 
the  Apocalypse,  in  which  his  task  was  merely  to 
reproduce  what  had  been  given  him,  than  in  the 
Epistles,  in  which  he  exercised  his  office  as  teacher 
and  head  of  the  Church  of  Asia  Minor  with  unex- 
hausted power.  He  is  recognized  again  in  the  story 
left  by  his  disciple  Polycarp  (Irenseus,  Htier,,  III., 
iii.  4)  of  his  encounter  with  the  heretic  Cerinthus 
in  the  public  bath  at  Ephesus,  and  in  the  account 
(Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.,  V.,  xxiv.  3,  16)  of  his  cele- 
bration of  the  Christian  Passover  in  the  form  bor- 
rowed from  the  old  covenant  and  familiar  to  him 
in  Palestine.  (T.  Zahn.) 
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JOHN  OF  AVILA.  Sec  Avila,  Juan  pe, 
JOHN  THE  BAPTIST:  The  foremtmer  of  Christ. 
The  date  and  pbioe  of  hL^  birth  are  urj certain,  pos- 
■iWy  Jit  Hebron^  six  months  before  Chrmt  (cf. 
Luke  i.  36);  d.  c.  29  or  30  a.d.  He  was  the  son 
^  the  priest  Zachariaa  and  of  Im  wiie  Elizabeth, 
of  Aamnic  descent,  born  in  their  old  age.  His  birth 
was  announced  by  an  angel  (Luke  i, 
13).  The  angehc  injunction  that  he 
should  drink  neither  wine  nor  strong 
drink  point^s  to  hU  taking  the  vows  of 
Luke  i.  80  does  not  definitely  indicate 
*  pnertly  education,  but  hia  familiarity  with  the 
Propbeba,  especially  with  Isaiah^  must  have  had 
WBe  basis  in  instruction.  His  early  retirement 
^to  Ibe  desert  of  Judah  may  be  connected  with 
^be  death  of  his  aged  parents  and  also  indicates  a 
'^^^iJtwith  Pharisaic  conceptions.  His  appearance 
*»that  of  an  ascetic:  his  clothing  consisted  of  a 
pnnent  of  camel's  hair  bound  by  a  leathern  girdle; 
•"■food,  locusts  and  wild  honey  (Matt.  iii.  4;  Mark 
^-  6);  mdeed,  John  shared  with  the  Essenes  and 
ftUtfd  spirits  the  aaoetic  tendency  which  had  its 
**«»  in  the  eiirneetness  of  the  time.  The  ideals  of 
^  independent  tendency  of  his  spirit  were  the 
Pf^Jpheta  of  Israel,  Elijah,  the  man  of  actions,  and 
^Wi,  the  man  of  words.  The  central  theme  of 
**  preaching  was,  in  opposition  to  the  righteous- 
**»  of  works,  repentance  because  of  the  near  ap- 
P'^iwh  of  the  kingdom  of  Go«l;  but  God*s  kingdom 
^  God's  judgment  were  in  the  eyes  of  this  great- 
J^  of  prophets,  &&  well  as  in  those  of  his  pre- 
T^ftttOTB,  inseparably  connected.  In  the  coming 
J^^nt  God's  wrath  ^ill  reveal  itself;  whoever 
•tttends  to  escape  it  must  make  mighty  efforts 
Wtt,  iii.  7,  8);  the  announcement  of  the  kingdom 
lof  the  judgment  involves  the  Baptist's  Messianic 
"liag.  Tlic  Messianic  salvatioti  is  for  him  so 
Bftir  that  be  considers  himself  the  herald  who  pre- 
flKtes  the  appearance  of  the  king.  He  was  in  reality 
Ibt  Mcond  Elijah,  although  in  his  humility  he  re- 
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jected  this  claim.  There  is  an  important  distino- 
tion  between  John's  Messianic  preaching  of  judg- 
ment (as  compared  with  the  earlier  prophets)  and 
the  expectation  of  the  people.  Accordiiig  to  the 
latter,  the  judgment  spares  the  people  of  Israel; 
.according  to  John,  Israel  ia  affected  first  by  it. 
Here  is  that  break  with  narrow^  nationalism  which 
was  developed  more  fully  in  Paul,  The  preaching  by 
John  of  the  kingdom,  the  judgment,  and  repentance 
created  a  sensation  in  the  land.  His  fame  exteoiled 
far  and  wide  and  among  all  classes,  pul>lican8  and 
soldiers,  Pharisees  and  JSadilucees  (Matt.  iii.  7,  xi. 
7);  but  these  representatives  of  official  and  pious 
Judaism  he  greeted  as  a  **  generation  ot  vipers  " 
(Matt.  iii.  7)  of  whom  the  first  requirement  was  re- 
newal of  the  heart,  John  represented  himself,  in 
accordance  with  laa.  xl,  3,  as  a  '*  voice  crying  in 
the  wilderness  "  (John  i.  23). 

In  accordance  with  the  words  of  Isii.  i,  16,  '*  Wash 
ye,  make  you  clean;    put  away  the  evil  of  your 
doings,"  he  introduced  baptism  as  an  action  syni- 
boUc  of  his  spoken   word.     He   baj^ 
His         tized  all  who  came  receptively  to  hear 
Baptism,     him  at  Bethabara,  of  the  Jordan  (Matt, 
Teaching,    iii,  6;   Mark  i,  5),  connecting  with  the 
and  Death,  rite  a  confession  of  sins,  and  the  pur- 
pose   was    forgiveness   of    sins.     John 
gathered  his  disciples  from  all  sides,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Luke  xi,  1  and  Mark  li,  18,  taught  a  definite 
form  of  prayer,  inducing  them  not  only  to  adopt 
an  ascetic  mode  of  life,  but  also  to  engage  in  regu- 
lar fasts.     It  was  at  Bethabara  that  the  meeting 
of  Jesus  with  John  and  liis  baptism  took  place. 
Josephus  mentions  John  the  Baptist  in  connection 
with  the  war  between  Aretas,  king  of  Petra,  and 
Herod,     The  Jewish  people,  according  to  Josephus 
(Ant.,  X\1II,,  V,  2),  saw  in  the  defeat  of  Herod  a 
just  divine  punishment  for  having  unjustly  killed 
John  "  called  the  Baptist."     Herod,  he  continues, 
killed  him  because  of  fear  that  his  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  the  people  might  lead  to  rebellion,    John 
waa  cast  into  the  prison  of  Machaerua  and  then  be- 
headed.    Josephus  describes  John  as  an  excellent 
man,  who  admonished  the  Jews  to  come  to  baptism, 
practising  virtue  and  justice  toward  each  other  and 
piety  toward  God.     To  Josephus  John  was  only  a 
preacher  of  morals;    the  political  historian  could 
not  do  justice  to  John's  religious  and  Messiaoic 
importance.     The  accounts  of  Josephus  and  of  the 
Gospels,  Matt,  xiv.;  Mark  vi,;  Luke  ix.,  differ  in  re- 
gard to  the  motive  for  the  execution  of  John;    Jo- 
sephus considers  it  merely  political,  while  the  Gospels 
positively  connect  it  with  Herod's  marriage  with  his 
sister-in-law  contrary  to  Levitical  law  (Lev,  xviii.  16), 
The  time  of  the  death  of  John  can  not   be  defi- 
nitely decided,     Herod's  journey  to  Rome  with  the 
following  marriage  of  Herodias  must  have  taken 
place  before  the  overthrow  of  Sejanus,  31  a,d.     If 
John  appeared  publicly  in  the  fifteenth 
Chronology  year  of  Tiberius  and  labored  about  six 
and  Sig-     months,  and  if  there  followed  an  im- 
niflcance     prisonment  of  several  months,  his  exe- 
of  John,     cution  may  have  occurred  in  the  fall 
of  29  or  in  30,     Jesus  praised  John  for 
his  indomitable  firmness  (Matt.  xi.  7  sqq.)  and  con* 
ceded  to  him  the  high^t  rank  in  the  economy  of 
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the  old  covenaiit  [Mfltt.  xi.  11)*  But  at  the  same 
time  he  did  not  fail  to  define  hk  limilatioiis  m  that 
the  trend  of  bis  t^hing  was  Phariaaieal,  conoemfid 
with  the  oovenaot  of  the  law  and  with  a  legal  jua- 
tioe  that  <^uld  not  dispense  with  fasting  (Mark  ii. 
IS  sqq.)  and  therefore  did  not  lead  further  than  to 
the  baptism  of  water.  Yet  a  Iar:ge  number  of  paa- 
aages  in  the  Gospels  make  clear  John's  importance 
in  relation  to  the  Mcsaianio  kingdom^  the  immediate 
ooming  of  which  he  was  able  to  axmounoe. 

(A.  RUXQQ.) 

BiBXiJoaBAPRT;  Thes  Aubject  u  dbettssed  with  ftiiiie«  in 
m*(ky  vf  the  works  on  the  life  of  Christ^ — this  literatim  b 
oftes  mgpedtAly  rirh— «nd  ia  the  works  on  the  Apo«totio 
age  of  ChriftiKtiJty.  Spedd  £t«&tmetit  U  to  be  foimd  in: 
R.  Hr>line«.  Oi*  the  Propheciet  tind  T*fiiiwi«j/  iq/  John  A« 
Bapti*t,  London,  17 S3;  W.  C.  Dunc&n.  Th^  Life,  CAoroeter. 
and  AcUi^Jahntke  Baptist,  New  York,  1853;  E.  HeUpt, 
Johanna  der  T&uftr.  Gau^fBldh,  1874;  E.  Bn>esh*  Jvhanntt 
dar  rai^#r.  Leip«ii^  ISSlj  A.  M.  EymingUjii*  y&xeJamatiHMf 
X4fa  arid  MiniMtty  qf  John  tkt  Baptist^  London,  1882;  H. 
Kiihler,  JoAaTi'w*  dtr  Tmfer.  Halle.  1884;  A.  MeCulJagh, 
Thm  Peerii^t  Froph^'  at.  The  Life  and  Tim^  itf  John  the 
BapHMt,  New  York*  1888;  R.  C  Houghton.  John  the  Bap^ 
tut,  .  ,  .  hi»  Lif0  ancf  Wwk.  \h.  ISSO;  It.  H.  R^ytiolds, 
John  thp  B&ptUi,  London,  ISBO;  E.  Bufd*,  J&in-BitpHtte, 
Pari*,  !S02;  A.  C.  MoGiff*!rt,  ffiak  of  ChrUtianitv  in  ih« 
ApG9t&lic  A&e,  paMim,  New  York,  lSfi7;  P.  A.  E.  SiUevii 
Smith,  Johannti  de  DflNspcr,  de  Wefftifrvider  dtif  Ht^fmn,  Am* 
■teniain.  ISOS;  T*  Inniticr,  Johannes  der  Tnufer,  Vi«mA, 
190S;  Sohtrer,  Getehithte.  i.  -Um  eqg..  En«.  traniil..  I,,  ii, 
23-^i  £}ir,  11,677-^80;  EB,  iL  24&8-2604;  JE,  vit  2ia- 
319. 

JOHN  OF  BASEL.    See  Hiltaunosk,  Joeann. 


JOHH    OF 

GtOTANNt  BI. 


CAPlSTRAIfO.      See    Capistbako, 


JOHH  OF   CHim   (COmE),  sumamed   EUET- 
BERG.    See  Fee  ends  of  God. 

JOEfl  OF  THE  CROSS.    See  CARM£Lrr£B,  i  3. 

JOHH  OF  DAMASCUS  (called  Chrysoirhoaa, 
"■treaming  with  gold/'  i,e.,  the  golden  speaker): 
The  last  of  the  Greek  Fathers  and  the  most  author- 
itative theologian  for  the  whole  Eastern  Church;  b. 
presumahly  in  Damascus  and  before  700;  d.»  in 
all  probability  at  the  monastery  of  Mar  Saba  (8  m. 
s-e.  of  Jerusalem),  shortly  before  754  (cf,  acts  vu  and 
vii.  of  the  Second  Council  of  Nic^a,  787  ^  in  Mansi, 
Coneilia,  xJii.  356,  iOO).  Uh  family, 
Life.  though  Christian ^  held  a  high  heredi- 
tary public  offiise  under  the  Moslem 
rulers  of  Damascus,  apparently  that  of  head  of  the 
tax  department  for  Syria.  John's  father  filled  this 
position,  as  did  John  himself  for  a  time.  The  Arabs 
gave  to  the  family  the  surname  Mansur,  which  was 
also  borne  by  John,  Shortly  after  730  he  became 
a  monk  and  went  to  Mar  Saba,  whither  his  brother 
by  adoption,  the  poet  CosmaSj  and  his  teacher 
had  preceded  him.  The  latter  was  an  Italian  monk 
who  had  Ijeen  brought  to  Damascus  a  prisoner  of 
war  and  was  freed  by  John's  father*  To  him  John 
owed  his  introduction  into  theology  and  philosophy 
and  his  comprehensive  knowledge  of  secular  science* 
He  was  ordained  priest  by  Patriarch  John  V,  of 
Jerusalem  shortly  after  entering  the  monastery,  but 
declined  further  Eidvancement  in  hierarchical  rank. 
When  <a.lled  to  Jerusalem  as  priest  of  the  Church 
there  he  soon  retvimed  to  Mar  Saba.    There  he 


wrote  his  chief  works,    Towmid  the  end  of  bis  I; 

he  gave  bis  writings  a  careful  revision.  His  ^rv 
was  shown  at  Mar  Saba  in  the  twelfth  century,  h 
in  the  fourteenth  his  body  is  said  to  have 
transferred  to  Constantinople.  He  is  honored  m 
saint  by  the  Greek  Church  on  Dec*  4,  by  the  Lat 
on  May  6. 

Probably  the  earliest  of  John's  writings,  at 
rate  those  which  m&d^  his  reputatioui  are  the  t: 
"  Apologetic  Treat ifles  against  those  Decrying  t" 
Holy  Images  "  (Eng*  transL  by  Mary  H.  Allies,  ^^i 
John  DarmoBctne  an  Holy  Images,  FolUnjoed  by  Th^^-^^ 
Sfrmons  on  the  AssumpHonj  London,  1S99),  {I^IA^^ 
forth  by  the  vigorous  measures  of  fc^  1b 
Writings    Emperor  I^o  IIL   (see  Imao^  A^ra^n 
in  Defense  I  mag  £- worship,  II,).   Thefirsi  (AfJ=^^ 
of  Images,  xciv.  1232  sqq*),  written   while  Jc^lm 
was  still  in  public  life  in  Damascuj^  ^  ig 
complete,  learned,  and  skilful,  and  straightway  ^r^ut 
a  good  literal^  defense  in  the  hands  of  the  frie:«::ida 
of  images.    Since  John  was  out  of  his  power,  "X^ 
attempted  to  bring  him  under  suspicion  of  ti€a,.^soa 
to  the  caliph  (cf.  "  Life,*'  ut  inf.,  chaps,  kv,-x^^-%i 
Addressing  himself  to  the  people  and  patrisFcki  of 
Constantinople,  John  professes  to  write  relueianCiy, 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  wishing  only  **  to  reaela  ^ 
helping  hand  to  truth  when  attacked,*'    His  man- 
ner is  definite  and  incisive,  yet  restrained  and  dig- 
nified,  that  of  a  man  of  good  breeding,  inftexibit 
energy,   and   knowledge   of  eoelesiastical   matters, 
Imagt^  are  justified  on  the  ground  that  God,  wiro 
is  **  not  to  be  attained  unto,  without  body,  invis- 
ible, not  circumscribed  in  spa^,  and  without  fomit" 
yet  has  become  vtitible  in  the  Logos,  which  ww 
made  flesh.    Therefore  an  image  of  '^  the  Best  d 
God  which  has  been  seen  "  can  be  made,  and  in 
making  it  there  is  nothing  forbidden  or  unchriilian. 
The  Mosaic  prohibition  was  directed  against  wBsa^ 
thing  qwite  different.     "Worship"  {pro»kwi^)k 
a  symbol  of  dependence  and  reverence;  it  has  maAj 
forms,  the  highest  being  hUreia,  which  is  due  to 
God  alone;  elsewhere  for  Christians  it  is  merely  sn 
expression  of  reverence  (sebew),  and  is  propprlj 
accorded  to  everything  connected  with  salvation 
— the  cross,  the  Gosjjels,  the  altar,  etc,     "  I  wor- 
ship not  the  material  [hyli]"  he  declares^  **  but  1 
worship  the  fabricator  [demiotirgon]  of  the  materisl, 
the  one  who  ,  .  .  through  the  material  has  wrought 
my  salvation."    The  image  becomes  for  him  one  of 
the  means  of  salvation  ^  and  it  and  the  God-man 
approach  so  close  together  that  there  b  little  prae- 
ticaJ   difference   between   them.    Refined  speculi- 
tions,  hke  the  attempt  to  measure  the  extent  of 
the  consonance,  belong  to  a  later  stage  of  the  oon^ 
troversy.     Furthermore,  John  does  not  attempt  to 
brand  the  Christology  of  the  iconoclasts  as  heretical. 
Images  of  the  "  mother  of  God  "  are  to  be  tolerated 
hei^ide   those    of    Christ,  and  ako  of   the  eaintSi 
Finally,  he  cites  passages  from  the  Fathers  with 
comments  to  show  that  the  entire  doing  away  with 
images  would  be  a  sad  departure  from  traditioiu 
The  second  and  third  treatises  {MPO^  atciv*  1284 
sqq.)  contain  nothing  essential  which  is  not  also 
in  the  first.    The  second  is  the  most  popular  and 
vehement,  the  third  the  most  formal  and  theolog- 
ical.   The  second  presupposes  the  situation  ol  730 
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vben  Leo  had  deposed  the  Patriarch  Germanus, 
ik  third  may  have  been  written  or  revised  after 
Jobfl  became  a  monk;  it  is  to  some  extent  a  com- 
pilitioD  of  the  other  two.  The  '*  Demormlrative 
Tmi'm  about  the  Images  "  {MPG,  xcv.  309  sqq.>, 
iJie  "  Letter  to  Theophilus  "  (MPG,  xcv,  345  sqq.), 
id  the  tract  in  MPG^  xcvi*  1348  sqq.,  are  not 
|e&iiiae« 

John  was  no  mystic,  and  he  hardly  touched  the 
probldns  which  later  agitated  the  mystagogic  the- 
obgy  (see  Mystagogic  Theology);  but  nearly  all 
fruitfid  and  instructive  theological 
questions  were  treated  by  hkn,  and  his 
treatment  is  definitive  for  the  Eaat. 
In  the  West,  too,  hU  influetice  has  been 
considerable,  but  here  men  like  Peter 
Lombard  and  Thomas  Aquinas  surpassed  and  di.s- 
plaoed  him.  For  the  East  his  great  work,  the 
"Fount  of  Knowledge"  {MPG^  xciv.  521  sqq.) 
became  the  standard,  li  is  commended  by  sub- 
lUmtiaJ  merits  in  the  author.  He  is  pious  and 
KJeBtific,  deferential  to  authority  but  learned  and 
wute,  able  to  accept  the  current  body  of  dogmas 
ifid  yet  give  it  new  significance  and  spiritual  vi- 
tiiity.  If  he  never  rises  above  the  level  of  a  good 
ivenge  excellence,  he  never  falls  below  it.  He 
M  no  ideas  of  his  own  and  so  never  disturbed  the 
pttae  of  the  Church  or  fell  under  suspicion  as  an 
OBMfe  leader.  For  modem  times  he  presents  a 
*fflf«iiieDt  and  instructive  summary  of  what  the 
locieDt  Greek  Church  accomplished  in  the  field  of 
dopoft— a  sum  total  of  holy  concepts  enigmatical 
k  character  and  supernaturally  fierceived.  The 
•ork  is  dedicated  to  Jokn^s  brother  by  adoption, 
^5oimat,  at  one  time  a  monk  of  Mar  Saba^  later 
(743?)  bishop  of  Majumas  (the  port  of  GasEa).  John 
ftiplains  this  plan  as  threefold.  First,  he  wnll  pre- 
sent *'  the  best  things  of  the  w^ise  among  the  Greeks  *' 
*od,  like  a  bee.  **  will  gather  salvation  from  the 
***CTny"  (i.e.,  the  philosophers,  especially  Aris- 
Jjtt).  Then  he  will  set  forth  '*  the  vaporings  of 
«««aiei  hated  by  God."  Thirdly,  he  will  exhibit 
*Q* truth  in  the  words  of  "the  God-inspired  proph- 
^'^tod  the  God-taught  fishermen  and  the  God-filled 
It^pJWof]  shepherds  and  teachers  ";  that  is>  by 
<l^»oUtioM  from  the  Bible  and  the  Fathers,  the 
*tter  receiving  much  the  greater  consideration, 
*«e ^* Philosophical  Chapters"  (part  i,;  68  chapters 
"*  U  Quien  and  Migne;  a  shorter  edition  in  15 
^y  be  earlier)  comprbe  a  comprehensive  treatise 
^  dtaleotioi  and  are  cited  under  this  title.  In  the 
^*wm1  part  John  foOow*s  Epiphanius  for  the  older 
^  {the  firet  80  heresies)/ then  Theodoret  and 
'**^*^,  and  finally  makes  some  independent  rc- 
^ki,  especially  concerning  Mohanamedanism. 
^Ote  eodioea  give  100  heresies*  others  a  few  more. 
J^  third  part  ("  Exposition  of  the  Orthodox 
Fitth'';  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2d  eer.,  ix.)  was 
**»^Tded  by  John  himself  into  100  chapters.  Later 
^  in  the  West  it  was  made  up  in  four  books,  of 
*^hthe  first  treats  of  the  God-head  (the  Trinity), 
^  iNond  of  the  created  universe  (heaven  and 
**rth,  aogeb,  devils,  mankind,  freedom  of  the  w^ill, 
PHJvidenue)^  the  third  chiefly  of  the  jjerson  of  Christ, 
^^  the  mysterieSf  images,  church  festivals  and 
fW)im,  and  the  like,  finally  of  Antichrist  and  the 


resurrection.  Manuscripts  often  contain  only  parts 
i.  and  iii.,  part  ii.  being  less  important  and  copied 
separately. 

John  writes  clearly  and  concisely,  speaking  for 
the  most  part  in  the  words  of  his  sources,  but  sel- 
dom names  his  authorities,  the  chief 
His  of  whom  are  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Basil, 
Teaching.  Dionysius  the  Aieopagite,  and  Leoo- 
tius.  As  philosopher  he  is  an  Aris- 
totelian of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  that  is,  with 
a  strong  infusion  of  Neoplatonism.  Philosophy 
furnishes  the  first  principles,  but  it  is  unable  to  ap- 
prehend and  develop  them  aright  especially  as  con- 
cerns the  true  knowledge  of  God,  being  but  the 
handmaiden  of  faith,  which  is  the  queen.  In  final 
analysis,  philosophy  for  John  is  merely  the  teacher 
of  the  right  terminology,  theology  is  nothing  more 
than  a  working  over  of  the  opinions  of  "  the  holy 
fathers/-  who  have  first  been  able  to  understand 
the  terms  correctly.  It  is  the  juristic  method  ap- 
plied to  dogmatics — in  fact,  scholasticism  in  gen- 
eral is  the  incursion  of  jiu-isprudence  into  the  field 
of  theology.  John's  conception  of  God  stops  short 
of  making  him  a  person.  It  is  true  he  ascribes 
personal  attributes  to  the  supreme  being  and  here- 
in  influenced  appreciably  the  Eastern  Church;  but, 
notwithstanding,  he  attained  to  no  other  idea  of 
fellowship  and  communion  with  God  than  a  phys- 
ical blending  through  thedria,  "  vision."  Herein 
is  the  religiously  significant  motive  of  the  image 
question.  More  extended  analysis  of  John's  idea 
of  God  will  he  found  in  F.  Kattenbusch,  Vergl^i^ 
ende  Konfessiortskunde^  i.  310  sqq.,  Freiburg,  1S92. 
For  his  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  Chrisjlology  the 
histories  of  dogma  mentioned  in  the  bibliography 
must  be  consulted;  that  by  Bach  (i.  ^19  sqq.)  is 
particularly  instructive.  John  does  not  allegorize 
the  Scriptures,  and  he  propounds  no  doctrine  of  the 
Church  or  the  hierarchy.  He  refrains  from  discus- 
sion of  the  creed  and  characterizes  the  formula  of 
faith  (''Orthodox  Faith,'*  iv.  11)  as  a  simple  and 
inartistic  composition,  showing  that  he  had  the 
creed  before  him.  His  section  on  the  creation  (**  Or- 
thodox Faith,"  iL>  is  a  whole  treatise  on  astronomy 
and  geography  w^ith  the  science  of  water,  air,  and 
fire.  His  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  deserves  men- 
tion because  it  is  one  of  the  few  vital  questions  on 
which  he  did  not  speak  the  final  word  for  his 
Chtirch,  although  he  gave  the  direction  to  later 
thought  (cf.  Steitz,  Die  Ahendtnaidslehre  der  griech" 
ischen  Kircke  in  Jakrbikher  fur  deutsche  Tkedogie, 
xii*  275  sqq.,  Got  ha,  1867;  Kattenbusch,  Kmifes- 
awnskundcj  ut  sup.,  i.  415  sqq,).  The  chief  pointa 
are  three:  (1)  that  there  is  a  real  change  {melaboli) 
and  remaking  {metapoiema) ;  (2)  that  the  eucharia- 
tic  body  which  results  from  the  change  is  that  bom 
of  the  Virgin  Mary;  (3)  that  the  change  is  analogous 
to  that  by  which  food  is  assimilated  and  changed 
into  our  flesh.  He  disclaims  the  doctrine  that 
Christ's  body  comes  again  to  earth  in  any  manner 
in  the  eucharistic  form,  and  teaches  not  transub- 
stantiation,  but  *'  transformation  '*  through  "  as- 
sumption." The  "  Fount  of  Knowledge "  was 
brought  to  the  West  in  the  twelfth  century  and 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  Burgundio  of  Pisa  in 
the  time  of  Pope  Eugenius  III.  (1144-53).     Neither 
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HurKUiulio'i  transUtion  nor  another  by  Panetius. 
a  C/armclit«,  ha*  boon  printed. 

A  counton^art  t^  tho  **  Fount  of  Knowledge  "  is 
furnJHhwi  in  tlw  "  Sacrwi  Parallels  "  (MPO,  xcv. 
UHO-xcvi.  544),  aMorilxKl  to  John  of  Damascus,  but 
not  univrmally  accepteil  as  his  work.  As  printed 
in  I^e  Quien  and  Migne  it  has  two  prefaces,  of  which 

the   second    outlines   a   collection   of 

The        ethical  and  hortatory  maxims  from  the 

"  Sacred     Bible  and  the  Fathers  arranged  alphap- 

ParaUelt.**  liotically  under  titles.    Inhere  are  to 

ho  three  books  treating  respectively 
of  Ood.  human  tilings,  and  virtue  and  vice.  The 
title  is  given  sintply  as  "  the  Holy  Things  "  (to 
Aimi).  and,  indetnl.  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  matter 
of  iHHtks  i.  aiul  ii.  could  be  arranged  in  parallels. 
Tlie  first  preface,  ho^-ever,  which  is  much  shorter, 
gix'es  a  description  for  the  entire  work  applicable 
only  to  the  thini  Ixxik  of  the  second  preface,  and 
pnunises  to  set  **  tlte  virtues  and  the  correspond- 
ing vices  '*  as  "  i^irallels.**  Quotations  from  Philo 
ami  JiHuephuA  are  to  l)e  added  to  those  from  the 
Fathers.  The  m-\>rk  which  foUom-s  in  Le  Quien  and 
Migtie  is  not  in  three  parts,  but  is  a  single  book, 
althiHigh  it  cini tains  nvftterial  which  fits  the  plan 
1^  the  secoml  preface  ami  is  alphabetically  arranged. 
It  is  vtry  evkiently  a  revision  of  another  and  more 
extensi^'e  writing,  nunle.  presumably,  by  combi- 
ning aiHi  eiwipivMing  the  three  books  into  one  and 
arranging  the  matter  alphabeticaDy.  The  manu- 
seri|>ts  differ  midely.  I^oofs  showed  that  the  two 
manuscripts  known  to  Le  Quien  are  both  based 
upim  an  original  work  in  thrve  parts,  two  of  which 
are  preservtHl  imieiviulently  and  separately  and 
the  thic\i  in  a  revision  by  the  so-c«dled  Antonius 
MeliM*  vnKw  correctly  in  the  .VWisas  of  the  monk 
.Vntonias>  of  the  eWxTnth  oniiury.  The  concfai- 
skma  of  Holl  are  to  be  acc^ted  in  the  main  as  cor- 
rect. He  say»:  ''  The  Hi*n»  comprwd  onginally 
three  Kx^k*.  ...  In  each  the  n\atter  wa5  arranged 
in  "%  k><>^  lv<i  v'^t  ch*p:«!*r*  vf5;*»s^,  ;K«ne  more  com- 
ptrheixsivv.  ah*,v  mv^re  cv>:*.Ote*,  .  .  .  The  chapters 
\>**  the  t^.r>t  ;*v.vi  ww^vi  Kx>kT5i  were  arrangevl  al(^ha- 
hetk^llj-  Avwyxluyc  to  :he  c:*:ch-wv>rvl$:  in  :he  third 
Kx^  the  authN^  AS*:'.vivXwvl  thb  arran^^KDest  and. 
fvCK^^-,:*^  a  tAXv>rt:e  nvtSxi.  cisc*w  to  set  a  virtue 
a:xi  a  \xv  vw  :sc^::\s:  ;Sf  v>;her,  wbrtvcv  he  earned 
thtei  Nx^  '  tSf  l\fcr:i*.Vi*.  *  .  .  .  Ir,  richne^^  arid 
v\Y^^5siv*  :S^  ^v>ci.  surtxfcsa^i  all  sisiijkr  cvxVc* 
t^.Ni^s.  :Sf  ottA-.xx*^  reacisixi  to  ;Sf  thkVjssjkrjd*  aad 
v.xx'-hx^fvi  'Jw:^  o:  ^rr.xv^*  o«  Hdb$£*.  arxi  \.^bjTN*>rtoci. 
to  :h5s  <rwk:  ^-v^r.*::  ^^'  :Sr  «v«  »  ::  dje  :is»:  i: 
K*s  tN^c  Sx'.i  v^>f^«^'^»  tfc.:L?jr.  .  .  .  Net:  bee  ot  :i>p 
t^*o  eVAT.:  o.xix>f^  ,*<  Sx*is  *.  arx.i  u  »  a  ia::hf-jl 
vX't*)    N.;:  ^r^AC^  ^^  a;*.  Abcri.^rr3ec:  oc  :Sf  cccresstvcui- 

*u',>v>c     V..X,    -.v^xxv^vvvs    i^^.'ai^^ily    :\t    J^iz:    ct 

>»\x''>.  aArr*.>f>    .v  ^'.t^,  :o  *-j=:  az>£  a  ^TzrarKCC 

,x  ':^i;4r:.vrr.     .*    S.*        H.'C  fro*  t^a:  .Vcc  vtibj 
xm^  v^r  ,*<  T^tr^fcv-v**  •'vm  :ie  ?stuf  aaii  u*  Fa- 


thers, even  incorporating  a  woiic  of  Maximus  ft 
his  own.    However,  in  the  number  of  themes  treaty 
and  authorities  cited,  as  well  as  in  the  length  of  U^ 
passages  quoted,  he  greatly  surpassed  Mmlmi^^ 
and  he  attempted  to  give  an  orderly  arrangemer^ 
to  his  work  as  Maximus  did  not.    "  It  is  surprisin^^ 
Holl  continues  (p.  392),  "  what  antitheses  are  ^^ 
side  by  side — ^motives  of  the  most  paltry  workS::^ 
wisdom  by  the  side  of  ideas  of  the  highest  mo^^ 
import;    and  there  is  as  great  lack  of  oofmect^^ 
between  the  individual  ethical  problems  as  of  el^^ 
to  solve  them  by  any  principle."    The  expkL^^ 
tion  is  not  far  to  seek.    "  There  is  no  ckne  eoncie^ 
tion  between  dogma  and  moral  duty.    Only  tmo 
dogmas  enter  at  all — the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity 
and  of  the  last  judgment  form  the  framework  a 
which  the  whole  is  enclosed."    The  "ParaDeh" 
are  a  true  picture  of  the  type  of  moral  thoi^ 
which  remains  peculiarly  that  of  the  Greek  Chuith. 
John  is  not  only  the  most  renowned  tfaeolopu 
of  the  Eastern  Church,  but,  with  his  brother  Goi- 
mas,  he  is  also  its  most  esteemed  hymn-writer.   He 
was  formerly  thought  to  be  the  originator  of  tk 
okiouAos  (the  hymn4xxik  for  the  diilf 
Hymns     service),  but  more  probably  he  mij 
and  Minor  revised  and  improved  iL    Like  Em- 
WritingE.    em  hynm-writers  in  genenl  he  eon- 
posed   both   words  and   moBC   Hk 
**  canons "    (compositions   of   hj^il^   #«i—|j;>«tii 
structure  consisting  of  e^gfal  or  aine  hjrmna.  esck  of 
three  or  four  strophes  and  each  haTipg  iis  cm  fooi 
and  mekxly)  reached  the  highest  pant  of  ait  tad 
skill.    Those  in  iambic  meter  for  ChnCBML  ^Epifk- 
any.  and  IVnteeosl  are  prmKar  m  that  theyae 
bdh  quantitative  and  rhythmical;    they  aie  sks 
very  difl&cuh  acrostics  and  two  haine  each  130  Mm 
and  the  same  number  of  letten  m  the  dUcha 
Of  minor  writiogs  ascribed  to  Jolm.  the  flBify  * 'fatf 
on  Right  Thinking  **  iMPG.  jaatr.  1<21  iqi^^  ii 
cenuine.     It  b  a  reverent  aad  sdbtiiigsrcv  jcciogr 
for  evenrbcdy  ur>der  ;hf  oecropctisas.  c£  Ibaait- 
ru5.  tn»:iiig  &st  oc  tbe  creed,  iben  '■^^^^^  lil 
heresies  which  were  to  be  re^Koed.     A  -^Kke.  ««a 
contempt,  for  Orappc.  »  eviaesii     tL       T!KCMaK- 
icalhr  the  trace  ba$  h'^ie  jsc^ii^eascr.     &i£  x  scvs 
the  nM?i^  feh   for  Jocm  =i  XXftsaasecBw     ^rispi 
the  5azae  may  Sr  siid  oc  ib^  '  '^Kuk  "  wnjcsi  ini- 
xnedii:eN-  foGov$  in  Mxse    xerr.  I<ti^  ^o:.  .  aad 
to  baw  been  written  a:  lie  req-^esc  at  r^cer.  i«i- 
rvKvctazL  oc   I>tr-;%,-«CQiw  frr  iz.  esoBcaoL  2f  tkf 
taitL-     i>:ber  :raA5  a»  =it«-scaiK  ': 
fom    SCO?  oc  ;beci  vi2&Iar:is    ^  ; 
.>wac:.*:eHi  &$   ■  dicca:ec  '  ry  Jean,  jmf  as 
hizi  az.^w^^*J::d:  q*j»C3ci:z$  rrxomiii*i  iry   (u^ih** 

x;:iT     Ixo   ^c  ;     *ii*    ~  Ccit'T?ra*::am.   "mi  mjui  a 

.V5*.-    irr    jf^       F^T  xajK"  iiLncnanir 
*^--  Iaz^ts;    If:  so:.   I^>  ici:.     TTiK 

O  :r":iT  L-izjTfc  r^nf*  sanmajre*  jt  taen.  »  s  aL 
.•c  .'rcz.  *  -vr-Tziic*  '-X  '  Jn  tais  Jaiqsw  '  Jf.^^  spr 
>4  io::  .  -T    lAZiPf*:.   *.  *  soi.      7ir  *  Jn  ■:»!  Ejpi 

1-3^  «?;     izii    r 
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Sieben  Hauptmnden,  pp.  53  dqq.,  Mtinkh,   1893). 

T*be  "On  Dragons'*  and  '*  On  Witches**  (MPG, 

xciv.  1600  sqq.)  are  only  fragments  of  a  larger  work. 

Th^  two  short  expositions  of  the  Eucharist  {MPG^ 

xcv,  401  sqq.)  and  the  tract  '*  On  the  Unleavened 

Br«id  "  {MPG,  xcv.  388  sqq.)  are  of  doubtful  au- 

ibeoticity.     The    great    commentary    (on    all    the 

Fftuline  epistles  and  I  he  Hebrews)  ascribed  to  John 

{MPQ,  xcv.  441  sqq.)  needs  further  investigation. 

For  the  many  homilies  which  go  under  his  name 

[MPG,  xcxL  545-814;   Eng.  transL  of  three  on  the 

Assiimption  in  Allies,  St,  John  Damascem'j  ut  sup.), 

coaault  Laiigen,  213  sqq.     For  the  "  Barlaam  and 

Joaaphat,"  see  the  article  under  that  title.     The 

"  l^ter  on  Confession  and  on  Binding  and  Loos- 

'Ag  "  (A/TO,  xcv,  284  sqq.)  belongs  to  Symeon  the 

'^«?w  Theologian   (cf.   K.  Holl,  Enihnmasmus  und 

^^**«getDaU  im  griechischen  Monchtum,  Leipsic,  189H) 

(F*  Kattenbuscb.) 

^KKuogiufht:  The  i&di9p«iu»ble  edition  of  the  works  of 

^**tin  la  by  M.  Le  Quien.  2  vok,.  Parin.  1712.  V©ni».  1748. 

J^^^'t  icttlly  reproduced  in  MPQ,  3tdv*-xcvi.     Hie  prole- 

^^(^^lui  to  Le  Quieo  are  exoeUent.    TbeTe  \m  an  Eng.  trtitiaL 

^t^»mDt  fide  arthodoxa  in  NFNF.  2  aer.,  vol.  \%,    Hb  work 

*  '*    Holy  Imiue:e9  "  and  three  "  SermonB  on  (he  Assump- 

W)n  *'  urn  iranaliited  by  Mary  H.  Allies,  in  jS(.  John  Damaa- 

•   ut9up.     The  early  life,  by '*Joliii,  Patimrch  of  Jeru- 

"  (possibly  the  cine  who  died  c.  970.   cf>  Le  Quien, 

ChriMiianu*.  iii.  460  aqq..   Paris,   1740)  and  banecl 

J»P^«»  sa  older  lost  Arabic  work,  ih  in  MPG.  xdv,  429-489. 

f'  ft^   bafiographie  in  etyle  and  selection  of  facta.     The  best 

'''C*^-^*,!!!   treatise  i«  J.   Langen,   Johanne*  von  Damankmji. 

t|**-  l"ia,  1879,  in  which  Bummartea  of  the  writinga  of  John  tire 

P*^«^^.    Other  moDO^raphfl  are:    F.  A.  Perrier,  Strasburi?. 

18^  X  :  J.  D.  Grundlehnen  Utrecht,   1877j   J.  H,   Lupton, 

L»«:^4CJoft,  1S8.1.     On  the  theology  of  John  oonaulc  the  «'ork:9 

<m      ^ft^he  hiftory  of  doctdiie  iDoffmenffachichte}  of  F.  A.  B. 

Ni^  ^^acfa.  Berlin,  1870;    J.  Bach.  Vienna,  1873;  G.  Thoma- 

aw^«.  id.  BoDwet»eh,  Leipaic,  1886;    F.  Loofe,  Halle,  1893^ 

R-    iC^tiebcrg.   vol.   i.,   Ertaoj^en,    1895;    A.   Domcr,   Berlin, 

IS^^'S^,  wad  Hamack,  Dogma,  vol§.  lil.-vii..  paeeim.    Further 

iiC^v^iBCoeet  i^ns   F.   N^vc,   in   Rtviie  htlot  et  fitrangirr.   xu 

aSi<5n,  I  sqq.,  117  aqq.;    i}CB,  iii.  409-423  (an  elaborate 

di^cs^viaiioD);  Knimbacher,  GeMhichle,  pp.  68  sqq,,  674  sqq.; 

2^    ^^Itrdmihcwcr,  PatnAogie,  Freiburg,  J  894;  and  enpeciatly 

^♦^Kattenbuwch,    Vergieicher^de  Konftasionaktinde,   voL  i., 

J^^W^.    1892,      On    the    '*  Sacred    Parallels  "    consult 

^'■■*'ieii  abtr  die  dem  Johannts  von  Dnmaxkua  tugieMchrieb- 
•■■•*•  i^tsraOttefK  Halle.  1892;  K  Hull,  in  TV,  xvi.  1  (1897), 
^^  ^  (1899).  Ooi  John  as  a  hymnologi#t  and  for  «ped- 
^S^  of  hi»  hymns  cooJiult:  MPG,  xcvi,  817-SS6,  1364- 
**??  **^  canons  at  1372-1408  are  for  the  most  part 
JTJ^Qeioaaly  ascribed  to  John);  Anthalogia  Or^eca,  ed.  W. 
^?J»^  aad  M,  Paranikai,  pp.  xJiv.-xlv,,  117  i*qci,,  205 
^y^'*  XdtipaAc,  IS71;  Kattenbuscli,  ut  sup.,  i.  484  sqq.; 
r^'^jxilittiier.  ut  sup.,  pp.  674  sqq.,  990  pqq,;  J.  Jakobi. 
J?  ^^a,  Y  (1882),  177  sqq.;  A.  Nauck.  hfHmtgtm  gr^of- 
2!^*n.vi2  (1894);  Julian,  Wi^nofoov,  PP- 603 -804;  Eng. 
y[y*^l«  of  nineteeD  pieces  in  B.  Pick,  Hyfnna  and  Poetry  af 
"**.  -Koalim  Church,  pp.  Ill  *qq..  New  York.  1908.  Con- 
■^•-•lioW.  F.  Adeoey,  The  Greek  and  Eastern  Churchea. 
^  '^lirJ»A.  New  York,  1908. 

I^HH  of  DARA:  Jacobite  bishop  of  Dara.  in 
l^'^^potamia,  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century. 
7?  ^^B  a  contemporary  of  Dionysius  of  Telmera 
j^-  ^^),  who  dedicated  to  hitri  his  great  chronicle. 
^^^  of  his  works  are  known:  (1)  "On  the  Reaur- 
^*^^  of  the  Bodies/'  in  four  books:   (2)  **  On  the 

^^veoly  and  Ecelesiastieiil  Hierarchy/'  two  l>ooks. 

^*ed   cm    the    pseudo-Dionysiua    Areopagita    (cf. 

'^mhli^ham,   Stephen  bar  SuduUi,  Leyden.   188(>. 

P  r^H|;   (3)  ♦^Qn  tht'  Priesthood/'  four  books  (frag- 

■'^'  fiU  in  Ov^erbcck,  Opera  Ephroemi  Syri,  Oxford, 
'^^''»PP'  -lO^-^lS^  ami  Monumenia  Syriaca,  i,,  Inns- 


bnjck,  1&69,  pp.  105-110;   cf.  notice  by  ZJngerle  in 

TQ,  1867-M);    (4)  a  book  on  the  soui  (eattracta  in 

Codex  Vaiicanus  Stfriacus  147).    There  is  abo  an 

anaphora.  E.  Nestle. 

BiBLicKinAPHYr  J.    S.    Auemani,    Bif^lwthtai   ^rientali*,    iL 

1  IS.  219.  347.  Rome,  1710-28;    G.  Bickell,  ConapeHu*  rm 

Svrortim   titerariae,    p.   42,    Mtlnater,    1871;     W.    Wright, 

Short  Hi^t  of  Syriae  Literature,  London,  I8W;    R.  Duval. 

Limratxire  aifriaque,  Paris,  189&;    EK:B,  iii.  309, 

JOHN  OF  EPHESUS  (JOHN  OF  ASIA);  Mono- 
physite  church  historian  of  the  sixth  century;  b. 
at  Amida  in  Mesopotamia  early  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury; plaee  and  date  of  death  unknown.  He  be- 
came deacon  in  Amida  in  529,  was  in  Palestine  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  plague  in  534,  and  from  5^5 
was  in  Constantinoplep  where  the  Monophysiles 
had  a  monastery  near  the  Golden  Horn.  For  thirty 
years  he  was  a  favorite  of  the  Emperor  Justinian, 
who  from  546  employed  him  to  combat  heathenism 
in  Asia  Minor  and  the  capital.  He  styles  himself 
"  the  teacher  *'  or  "  overseer  of  the  heathen  "  and 
**  the  destroyer  of  idols/'  He  ia  said  to  have  con- 
verted 70,000  and  to  liave  built  ninety-six  churches. 
He  was  interested  in  the  missions  to  the  Nubians 
and  Alodes  and  reconunended  not  to  trouble  them 
with  the  Christologica!  controversies.  After  the 
death  of  Justinian,  John  suffered  in  the  persecution 
of  the  Moaophy sites  and  excused  the  confused  state 
of  his  church  hi.story  by  the  incidents  of  his  life, 
which  forced  him  to  write  it  in  single  leaves  and  to 
keep  it  concealed  for  several  years.  The  first  two 
parts,  each  in  six  Injoks,  extend  from  Caesar  to  the 
sixth  year  of  Justin  (571);  part  i.  is  entirely  lost; 
a  goo<l  portion  of  part  ii.  is  preserved  in  the  so- 
called  *'  Chronicle  *'  of  Dionysius  of  Telmera,  The 
third  part,  containing  biographies  of  men  personally 
known  to  the  writer — Jacobus  Baradseus,  Severus, 
Theodosius,  Anthimus,  and  others — collected  about 
669,  is  a  source  of  first-rate  importance  for  the  time. 

E.  Nestle. 

Bihlioorafht:  The  third  part  of  the  "  Ecclepiafltical  Hisi- 
tory  "  was  edited  by  W.  Cureton.  Oxford,  1S53.  Eng,  traasL 
by  P.  Smith,  ib,  1860;  the  irst  of  his  writinga  were  editinl 
by  J-  P,  N.  Land,  in  Anecdota  Syriacu^  voL  U.,  4  vol»,. 
Lej^dcti,  1862-75,  add  transJated  into  Latin  by  W.  J.  van 
Do^en  and  J.  P,  N.  Land,  Amsterdam,  1889.  An  analyaiei 
of  the  Hecond  part  of  the  *'  History  "  by  F»  Nau  is  in  H*rt'o« 
dr  i'orieni  cAr^fttfn,  ii  (1897),  4  aqq,  ConsuH:  i.  S,  Aivte- 
mani.  Biblyothaca  orientatia^  i.  Zm,  ii.  4S,  84,  Roni<^,  1719- 
1728:  Gregory  bar  Hfibroeiifl,  Chranican  ecclemaaticwm^ 
i.  190;  J.  P.  N.  Land,  Johannea  t?on  EpheMU».  Leyden,  1856; 
id&jL,  ia  Vertlagen  tn  Afedtdeelingen  der  Koninktijke 
Akademie^  l^etierkunde,  vol.  iii.,  part  v.,  AmsterdaRi,,  1888; 
W.  WriKbt.  Short  Hint  of  Syriac  Lita^ture.  Londoo.  1894; 
E.  Duval,  Litt^aturc  wvriaque^  Paria,  1899;  DCB,  iii. 
37Q-373. 

JOHMFREDERICK^  THE  MAGNANIMOUS:  Son 

of  John  the  Steadfast  and  elector  of  Saxony,  1532- 
1547;  b.  at  Torgau  June  30,  1S03;  d.  at  Weim&r 
Mar.  3,  1554.  He  received  his  education  from  Spala- 
till,  whom  he  highly  esteemed  during  his  whole  life. 
His  knowledge  of  history  was  comprehensive^  and 
hm  library,  which  extended  over  all  sciences,  waa 
one  of  the  largest  in  Germany,  He  came  early  into 
personal  relations  with  Luther^  beginning  to  cor- 
respond with  him  in  the  days  when  the  bull  of  ex- 
communication was  hurlecJ  againat  the  Reformer, 
and  showing  himself  even  then  a  convinced  adher- 
ent of  the  Gospel.     With  vivid  interest  be  obeerved 
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the  development  of  the  reformatory  movement. 
He  eagerly  read  Luther's  writings,  urged  the  print- 
ing of  the  first  complete  (Wittenberg)  edition  of  his 
works,  and  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  promoted 
the  compilation  of  the  Jena  edition.  His  father 
introduced  him  into  the  political  and  diplomatic 
affairs  of  the  time,  and  he  conducted  the  first  nego- 
tiations of  a  treaty  with  Hesse  in  Kreuzburg  and 
Friedewald.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  dis- 
turbances caused  by  the  Pack  affair  (see  John  the 
Steadfast),  and  Luther  was  grateful  to  him  for  his 
exertions,  in  spite  of  his  youth,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace.  During  the  second  diet  of  Speyer 
(1529)  he  temporarily  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  place  of  his  father.  The  intrigues  of  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand  induced  him  after  the  diet  to  draw 
up  a  federal  statute  for  the  Evangelical  estates,  which 
shows  that  he  was  more  decidedly  convinced  of  the 
right  and  duty  of  defense  than  his  father.  He  accom- 
panied the  latter  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530, 
signed  with  him  the  Augsburg  Ck>nfes8ion  and  was  ac- 
tive in  the  proceedings.  His  attitude  did  not  remain 
unnoticed,  and  won  him  the  emperor's  dislike. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  John  Frederick  suc- 
ceeded his  father.  In  the  beginning  he  reigned 
with  his  stepbrother,  John  Ernest,  but  in  1542 
became  sole  ruler.  Chancellor  Brack,  who  for 
years  had  guided  the  foreign  relations  of  the  coun- 
try with  ability  and  prudence,  remained  also  his 
councilor,  but  his  open  and  impulsive  nature  often 
led  him  to  disregard  the  propositions  of  his  more 
experienced  adviser,  so  that  the  country  was  in 
frequent  danger,  especially  as  John  Frederick  was 
not  a  far-sighted  politician.  He  consolidated  the 
State  Church  by  the  institution  of  an  electoral  con- 
sistory (1542)  and  renewed  the  chim^h  visitation. 
He  took  a  firmer  and  more  decided  stand  than  his 
father  in  favor  of  the  Evangelical  league,  but  on  ac- 
count of  his  strictly  Lutheran  convictions  was  in- 
volved in  difficulties  with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
who  favored  a  union  with  the  Swiss  and  Strasburg 
Evangelicals.  He  was  averse  to  all  propositions  of 
Popes  Clement  VII.  and  Paul  IIL  to  win  him  for  a 
council,  because  he  was  convinced  that  it  would 
only  serve  "  for  the  preservation  of  the  papal  and 
anti-Christian  rule  ";  but  to  be  prepared  for  any 
event,  he  requested  Luther  to  summarize  all  arti- 
cles to  which  he  would  adhere  before  a  council,  and 
Luther  wrote  the  Schmalkald  articles.  At  the  diet 
of  Schmalkald  in  1537  the  council  was  refused,  and 
the  elector  treated  the  papal  legate  with  open  dis- 
regard and  rejected  the  propositions  of  Dr.  Held, 
the  imperial  legate. 

He  followed  the  efforts  at  agreement  at  Regens- 
burg  in  1541  with  suspicion  and  refused  to  accept 
the  article  on  justification  which  had  been  drawn 
up  under  the  supervision  of  Contarini  to  suit  both 
parties,  and  Luther,  his  steady  adviser,  confirmed 
him  in  his  aversion.  The  efforts  at  agreement 
failed,  and  the  elector  contributed  not  a  little  to 
broaden  the  gulf  by  his  interference  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  of  Halle  and  by  aiding  the  Reformation 
which  had  been  introduced  there  by  Justus  Jonas. 
His  attitude  became  more  and  more  stubborn  and 
regardless  of  consequences,  not  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Protestant  cause.    In  spite  of  the  warnings 


of  the  emperor,  of  BrQck,  and  of  Luther,  he  w  i       t^ 
trarily  set  aside  in  1541  the  election  of  Julius  — vo^ 
Pflug  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Naumbuig,  insdU^ted 
Nicolaus  von  Amsdorf  as  bishop,  and  introdiK^ie^ 
the  Reformation.    In  1542  he  expelled  Duke  B.^'wiiy 
of  Brunswick-Wolfenbtlttel  from  his  country   to 
protect  the  Evangelical  cities  Goslar  and  Brum- 
wick  and  introduced  the  Reformation  there.    New 
war-like  entanglements  hindered  Charles  V.  from 
interfering  and  by  apparently  yielding  he  succeeded 
in  concealing  his  true  intentions.    The  elector  ap- 
peared personally  at  the  diet  of  Speyer  in  1544. 
The  harmony  of  the  emperor  with  the  Evangelicab 
appeared  never  greater  than  at  that  time.    He 
permitted  the  Regensburg  declaration  of  1541  to 
be  embodied  in  the  new  recess  and  acknowledged 
all  innovations  which  the  Evangelicals  had  made 
between  1532  and  1541  because  he  needed  the  aid 
of  the  Protestants  against  France  (see   Speter, 
Diets  of).    John  Frederick  actually  thought  that 
peace  had  come  and  continued  the  ecclesiastical  re- 
forms in  his  country.    Even  the  growing  disoord 
among  the  allies  did  not  disturb  him. 

When  the  Schmalkald  War  broke  out  (1546)  he 
marched  to  the  south  at  the  head  of  his  troc^,  but 
the  unexpected  invasion  of  his  country  by  Duke 
Maurice  compelled  him  to  retiun.  He  succeeded 
in  reconquering  the  larger  part*of  his  possessions 
and  repelling  Maurice,  but  suddenly  the  emperor 
hastened  north  and  surprised  the  elector.  The 
battle  of  Mahlberg,  Apr.  24,  1547,  went  against 
him  and  dispersed  his  army;  being  wounded,  be 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  The  emperor 
condemned  him  to  death  as  a  convicted  rebel;  but, 
not  to  lose  time  in  the  siege  of  Wittenberg,  which 
was  defended  by  Sibylla,  the  wife  of  the  elector, 
he  did  not  execute  the  sentence  and  entered  into 
negotiations.  To  save  his  life,  John  Frederick  con- 
ceded the  capitulation  of  Wittenberg,  and,  after 
having  been  compelled  to  resign  the  government 
of  his  country  in  favor  of  Maurice,  his  condemnation 
was  changed  into  imprisonment  for  life.  He  was 
never  greater  and  more  magnanimous  than  in  the 
days  of  his  captivity,  as  is  evident  from  the  cor- 
respondence with  his  children,  his  wife,  and  his 
councilors.  Friends  and  foes  were  compelled  to 
acknowledge  his  calm  behavior,  his  unwavering 
faith,  and  his  greatness  under  misfortune.  He 
steadfastly  refused  to  renounce  the  Protestant  faith 
or  to  acknowledge  the  Interim,  declaring  that  by 
its  acceptance  he  would  commit  a  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  because  in  many  articles  it  was  against 
the  Word  of  God.  The  sudden  attack  upon  the 
emperor  by  Elector  Maurice  made  an  end  of  his 
imprisonment,  and  he  was  released  on  Sept.  1,  1552. 
He  firmly  refused  to  bind  himself  to  comply  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  with  the  decisions  of  a  future  coun- 
cil or  diet,  declaring  that  he  was  resolved  to  adhere 
until  his  grave  to  the  doctrine  contained  in  the 
Augsburg  Confession.  His  homeward  journey  was 
a  triumphal  march.  He  removed  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment to  Weimar  and  reformed  the  conditions  of 
his  country,  but  died  within  two  years.  A  special 
object  of  his  care  was  the  University  of  Jena,  which 
he  planned  while  a  prisoner  in  place  of  Wittenberg, 
which  he  had  lost  (1547).  (T.  Kolde.) 
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iiiBLiOQRAPMTi  A.  Beck^  Jo^nn  Friadridi  der  Mitlltrt', 
2  vob.,  Weimar.  IS58;  F,  von  BesoLd,  Ge*chidite  titr 
de%ti»ditm  Refarmaii0n,  Berlin.  1880;  and  litemture  unckr 
LtrrHEii;   REFonUATiON. 

JOHN  OF  GOD.    See  Chakity,  Bbothers  of, 

JOHIf  OF  GORZE:  A  monastic  reformer  of  tbe 
tenth  century;  b.  at  Vendi^re  (near  Ponl-^-Mous- 
«oo.  18  m.  8.8. w,  of  Metjt);  d.  at  Gor»e  (9  m-  v\\s.w» 
of  Metz)  Mar.  7,  974,  His  tastes  early  led  him  in 
Uie  direction  of  theological  study  and  asceticism, 
but  when  he  wished  to  retire  from  the  world  lie 
could  find  no  monastery  near  hini  in  which  strict 
discipline  was  maintained.  After  a  visit  to  Rome 
and  Monte  Casaino,  he  drew  still  closer  the  relations 
which  had  bound  him  to  several  men  of  like  aimM. 
especially  Einald,  formerly  archtleacon  of  Tout; 
And  in  933  they  were  charjj:ed  by  Bishop  Adelbero 
of  Met»  with  the  restoration  of  the  decayed  monas- 
tery ol  Gorxe,  of  which  Einald  became  abbot,  with 
John  as  his  principal  assistant.  The  number  of 
monks  soon  l>ecame  considerable*  and  the  influence 
of  the  movement  wide-spread.  Gorze  became  a 
mcxlel  for  the  reform  of  all  the  monasteries  of  the 
diocese*  and  in  950  Pope  Agapetus  IL  sent  thither 
for  monlLS  to  restore  discipline  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Paul  in  Rome.  After  many  years  of  zealous 
activity  at  Gorze,  John  was  sent  to  Cordova  by 
Otho  III.  on  a  mission  to  the  Calif  Abdalrahman 
III,,  and  spent  several  years  in  Spain.  Returning 
to  Gorze.  he  was  elected  abbot  on  Einald's  death  in 
960,  The  life  of  Gorze  by  his  friend  John,  abbot  of 
St,  Amulph  at  Metz  (A/G/i,  Script,  iv  (1841),  335- 
377)  takes  a  high  rank  among  historical  documents 
of  the  tenth  century, 
BtauooaAPitY:  The  Viia  by  Ji>hnt  ut  sup.,  with  coounen- 

Uuy,  is  miao  in  ASB>  Feb,,  iii.  68€^-715.     Cbnaultt    W. 

Gie»ebreeht,   Gtsckiehte  der   deuUehen   KaiMTteit,   L   745. 

7S5.  nrvm»wick,   tS55;   Wattenbuoh,  DOQ,  I  (1885).  344, 

i  aS^3).  370. 

JOHH,  GRIFFITH;  Welsh  Congregational  mis- 
sionary''; b.  at  Swansea,  Wales,  Dec.  14,  1831.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  began  to  preach  in  Welsh, 
and  from  1850  to  IS 54  studied  at  Brecon  College, 
after  which  he  spent  a  few  months  at  the  Mission- 
ftjy  College  at  Bedford,  England,  In  1855  he  was  as- 
signed by  the  London  Missionary  Society  to  China. 
lentil  1861  he  livecJ  in  or  near  Shanghai.  Then  he 
femoved  to  Hankow,  being  the  first  Protestant 
missionary  in  Central  China,  and  imxde  that  city 
his  headquarters  until  1906.  As  at  Shanghai^  he 
made  numerous  iourne>^  into  the  surrounding 
coruntry,  and  established  many  chyrches  and  mis* 
sions  in  neighboring  provinces.  He  was  in  Great 
Britain  on  furlough  in  1870-73  and  again  in  1881- 
1S82,  the  latter  time  visiting  the  United  States,  where 
he  has  resided  since  1906,  when  failing  health  ob- 
lige<l  him  to  retire  from  active  missionary  life.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  tracU  in  Chi- 
nese, and  also  translated  the  New  Testament  and 
a  portion  of  the  Old  into  both  easy  Wen-li  and 
Mandarin  colloquial. 
BrouooRArHT:    R.  W.  Thompmti.  Gri^^  John,  the  Story 

of  Fifty  year»  i»  China,  New  York,  1008. 

IDHH  OF  LEYDEH:  The  common  designtttion 
of  Jan  Beukel83(oon,  the  leader  of  the  Anabaptists 
m  Mtinster.    See  Anabaptistb;  MCtnstbr,    Ana- 

BAfTlBTR  IN, 


JOHN  THE  LITTLE  (Johannes  Parvus,  Jean 
Petit):  French  theologian;  b,  in  Normandy;  d. 
1411-  He  became  known  in  1394  by  the  publica- 
tion of  Complainle  dc  Veglue,  a  French  poem  dis- 
cussing the  ecclesiastical  schism  and  the  remedies 
recommended  in  1394  by  the  Universiry  of  Pan.s. 
He  represented  the  Norman  people  at  the  univer* 
sity  iind  was  professor  of  theology  there  1400,  He 
treated  of  the  church  politics  of  Burgundy  at  the 
Tiatioiial  council  of  1406  with  unusual  rigor,  iind 
on  Mar.  H,  140S>  defended  the  murder  of  Duke 
Louis  of  Orleans,  committed  at  the  instigation  of 
John  the  Fearless  of  Burgundy,  In  this  he  i%\>- 
pealed  to  the  scholastic  doctrine  of  tyrannicide 
regnant  since  John  of  Salisbury;  but  a  council  of 
Paris  condemneti  the  doctrine  (Feb.  23,  1414).  A 
commission  of  canlinals  instituted  by  John  XXIll. 
reversed  the  decision  on  Jan.  15^  1416;  moreover, 
after  the  death  of  John,  the  rising  power  of  Bur- 
gundy so  tietl  the  hands  of  Martin  V.  that  there 
followed  a  vindication  of  the  theologian. 

(B,  Bess.) 
Biblioqhapht:  J,  B.  Schwab,  JohanneM  Gtrmn,  pp.  429 
sqq.,  a08  nqq.,  WOrsbuiu,  1858;  P.  Twhacskert,  P^ter  von 
Aitti^  Gothm  1877;  M.  D.  ChApotin,  La  Guerrm  ds  cent  qm, 
ParU.  1889;  B.  Be^  Siiidien  tur  Ge»ehuhte  de9  Ktmatanter 
Konrilt,  Mftfburp.  1891;  M,  Lofifien,  Die  l^hrtrom  Tyran- 
nenmord  in  der  ehrUtiichen  Zeit,  Munich,  1894;  H.  D«nifle 
and  E.  Cbatclain,  Chartularium  univerntati4  Pari^MnaU, 
voli,  iii,,  iv,,  Paris.  1894-97;   KL,  vi,  1746-1748, 

JOHH  OF  MONTECORVIHO:  Franciscan  mis* 
sionnry  in  China;  b.  at  Mont^corvino,  Rovella  (14 
m.  e.  of  Salerno),  Italy,  1247;  d.  at  Khanbaligh 
(now  Peking),  China,  1330,  In  1272  he  was  sent 
by  the  Byzantine  Emperor  Michael  Pala*ologUH  to 
Gregory  X.  in  the  matter  of  the  union  of  the  Greek 
with  the  Roman  Church.  Subsequently  he  visited 
Mongolia.  On  his  return  in  12S8  he  reported  to 
Nicholas  IV.  the  willingness  of  the  Tata.r  princes 
to  receive  Christian  teachers,  and  in  1289  he  was 
sent  by  Nicholas  as  a  missionary  to  the  Mongolian 
empire.  Aft«r  laboring  for  a  time  in  Persia  and 
India  he  settled  at  Peking  about  1292,  Until  1303 
he  carried  on  his  work  alone.  He  won  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Great  Kbui.  enli.'ited  liis  interest ,  and, 
despite  the  determined  opposition  of  the  Nestorians, 
by  1305  he  had  built  two  churches  and  baptized 
6,000  heathen  adults,  beaides  150  Ixiys,  whom  he 
had  bought  of  heathen  parents  and  collected  into 
a  school.  He  taught  them  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
wrote  for  them  psalteries,  hymnaries,  and  brev- 
iaries. He  also  translated  the  Psaltery  and  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament  into  Tatar.  On  hear* 
ing  of  the  great  work  acoomjjlished  by  him  Clement 
V„  in  1307,  made  him  archbishop  of  Khanbahgh 
(Peking)  and  gave  him  a  nimiber  of  suffragans. 
His  work  was  continued  by  his  sucoessorei  till 
1368.  His  two  letters  are  in  Wadding,  Annal, 
fral,  mi"«,,  for  year  1305,  one  in  Eng.  transl.  in 
YuJe's  ed.  of  Marco  Polo  (London,  1875). 
Bi»liocibaphy:  KL,  vi,  1719^1721,  ix.  292. 

JOHH  OF  NEPOMUKt  The  most  popular  na- 
tional saint  of  Bohemia,  considered  the  protomar- 
tyr  of  the  seal  of  confession  and  a  patron  against 
calumnies  and  floods.  The  historical  starting- 
point  of  the  Nepomuk-legend  is  the  person  of  John 
of  Pomuk  or  Nepomuk,  a  city  of  Bohemia  (55  m. 
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8.W.  of  Prague).  He  was  born  probably  about 
1340  and  studied  at  the  new  university  in  Prague. 
In  1393  he  was  made  vicar-general  of  Archbishop 
John  of  Jenstein.  In  the  same  year,  March  20,  he 
became  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  clerical  immunity, 
being  thrown  into  the  River  Moldau  at  the  behest 
of  King  Wenoeslaus  IV.,  who  was  at  variance  with 
the  clergy,  as  a  penalty  for  his  confirmation,  against 
the  king's  will,  of  a  new  abbot  for  the  Benedictine 
monastery  at  Kladrau.  Dr.  Johanek,  as  he  was 
called  because  of  his  small  stature,  enjoyed  no 
special  reputation;  he  was  rich,  possessed  houses, 
and  lent  money  to  noblemen  and  priests.  The  de- 
velopment and  transformation  of  the  legend  can 
be  traced  through  successive  stages.  The  arch- 
bishop, who  hastened  to  Rome  soon  after  the  crime, 
in  his  charge  against  Wenceslaus,  called  the  victim 
a  martyr;  in  the  biography  written  a  few  years 
later  miracles  are  alr^y  recorded  by  which  the 
drowned  man  was  discovered.  The  uncritical  Bo- 
hemian annalists  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  six- 
teenth century  fostered  the  fable.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifteenth  century  the  statement  appears 
for  the  first  time  that  the  refusal  to  violate  the  seal 
of  confession  was  the  cause  of  John's  death.  Two 
decades  later  (1471),  the  dean  of  Prague,  Paul 
2jidek,  makes  Johanek  the  queen's  confessor.  The 
unscrupulous  chronicler  Wenceslaus  Hayek,  the 
"  Bohemian  Livy,"  speaks  in  1541  (probably  owing 
to  carelessness  in  the  use  of  his  sources)  of  two 
Johns  of  Nepomuk  being  drowned;  the  first  as  con- 
fessor, the  second  for  his  confirmation  of  the  ab- 
bot. The  legend  is  especially  indebted  for  its 
growth  to  the  Jesuit  Balbinus,  the  "  Bohemian 
Pliny,"  whose  services  to  the  history  of  his  coun- 
try were  so  conspicuous  that  he  was  persecuted  by 
tl»B  government,  which  preferred  oblivion  and 
silence.  He  was,  however,  as  credulous  as  he  was 
patriotic,  and  even  became  a  forger  to  honor  his 
saint.  Although  the  Prague  metropolitan  chapter 
did  not  accept  the  biography  dedicated  to  it,  "as 
being  frequently  destitute  of  historical  foundation 
and  erroneous,  a  bungling  work  of  mythological 
rhetoric,"  Balbinus  stuck  to  it.  In  1683  the  Prague 
bridge  was  adorned  with  a  statue  of  the  saint,  which 
has  had  numerous  successors;  in  1708  the  first 
church  was  dedicated  to  him  at  Kdniggrsltz. 
Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  the  objection  of  the  Jesuits, 
the  process  was  inaugurated  which  ended  with  his 
canonization.  On  June  25,  1721,  he  was  beatified, 
and  on  March  19,  1729,  he  was  canonized  under 
Benedict  XIII.  The  acts  of  the  process,  comprising 
500  pages,  which  cost  more  than  180,000  crowns, 
distinguish  two  Johns  of  Nepomuk  and  sanction 
the  cultus  of  the  one  who  was  drowned  in  1383  as 
a  martyr  of  the  sacrament  of  penance. 

The  ingenious  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
the  historical  kernel  of  St.  John  Nepomuk  is  really 
Huss,  who  was  metamorphosed  from  a  Bohemian 
Reformer  into  a  Roman-Catholic  saint;  and  that 
the  Nepomuk-legend  is  a  Jesuit  blending  of  the 
John  who  was  drowned  and  the  John  who  was 
burned.  The  resemblances  are  certainly  striking, 
extending  to  the  manner  of  celebrating  their  com- 
memorations. But  when  the  Jesuits  came  to 
Prague,  the  Nepomuk-worship  had  long  been  wide- 


spread; and  the  idea  of  canonization  originated  in 
opposition  not  to  the  Hussites,  but  to  Protestant- 
ism, as  a  weapon  of  the  Counter-Reformation — 
though  his  cultus  was  also  intended  to  supplant 
Huss  in  the  hearts  of  the  Bohemian  people.  In 
the  image  of  the  saint  which  gradually  arose  the 
religious  history  of  Bohemia  is  reflected.  This 
much  is  historically  certain,  that  the  ^car-general 
John  of  Pomuk  was  drowned  in  1393  because  of 
the  choice  of  the  abbot,  and  that  Rome,  making 
use  of  a  foiged  biography,  has  canonized  a  man 
whose  very  existence  can  not  be  demonstrated. 

Georo  Loesche. 

Bibuogkapht:  The  Vita  by  Bohuakv  Balbinus  is  in  ASB, 
May,  iii,  068-680.  The  Acto  leading  up  to  the  canonisation 
were  published  at  Verona,  1725.  and  the  Ada  canonuo- 
tUmU  at  Rome,  1727.  Natiirally  a  lance  part  of  the  Utera^ 
ture  on  the  subject  is  in  Bohemian — for  a  list  oonsuH 
Potthast,  Weoumaer,  pp.  1400-1401.  Consult  O.  Abel. 
Die  Leoende  vom  Keiligen  Jokann  von  Nepomuk,  Berlin. 
1856;  A.  W  Qrfel.  Leoende  dee  heilUfen  Johann  von  Nepowntk, 
Prague.  1862;  A.  Frind,  Der  oeediuMidte  .  .  .  Johannee 
von  Nepomuk,  Prafoie.  1871;  A.  H.  Wratislaw,  Life, 
Legend  and  CanomaaHon  of  SL  Jokn  Nepomueen,  London. 
1873;  Die  Frage  Qber  .  .  .  Jokann  wm  Nepomiuk,  in  ^sr 
KatkoUk,  i  (1882).  273-300.  390-414;  T.  Sefamude,  in 
ZKT,  vii  (1883),  52-123;    KL,  vL  1725-1742. 

JOHN  OF  SALISBURY:  English  ecclesiastic,  and 
bishop  of  Chartres;  b.  at  Salisbury  between  1110 
and  1120;  d.  at  Chartres  (54  m.  s.w.  of  Paris)  Oct. 
25,  1180.  He  was  of  humble  Saxon  ori^,  but 
in  1136. left  his  native  land  to  study  in  France,  es- 
pecially in  Paris.  Among  his  teadiers  there  were 
the  famous  Abelard,  Robert  of  Melun,  and  Alberic 
of  Reims.    After  studying  dialectics  at  Paris  for 

two  years,  he  went  to  Chartres,  where 
Life.        for  three  years  he  heard  the  lectures  of 

William  of  Conches,  and  later  studied 
under  Richard  r^vkjue,  Hardewin  the  German, 
Theodoric,  Peter  Elias,  and  others.  He  returned 
to  Paris  and  began  the  study  of  theology,  his  teadi- 
ers being  Gilbert  de  la  Porr^,  Robert  Pulleyne,  and 
Simon  of  Poissy.  Despite  bitter  poverty,  he  spent 
twelve  years  in  France,  passing  the  latter  portion 
of  the  time  with  his  intimate  friend  Peter,  abbot  of 
the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Moutier  la  Celle  near 
Troyes,  through  whom  he  became  acquainted  with 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  This  powerful  head  of  the 
Cistercians  brought  John  to  the  attention  of  Theo- 
bald, archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  fled  from 
England  to  escape  Stephen.  When  the  archbishop 
was  able  to  return  to  his  see,  John  was  invited,  in 
1148  or  the  beginning  of  1149,  to  act  as  his  chan- 
cellor or  secretary.  He  was  a  firm  defender  of  the 
spiritual  and  secular  supremacy  of  the  pope  and 
of  the  independence  of  the  clergy,  regarding  these 
principles  as  the  means  of  protecting  mankind 
against  the  injustice  of  the  secular  arm  and  the  con- 
sequences of  sin.  He  sought  to  carry  out  his  doc- 
trine in  practical  ecclesiastical  life,  even  though 
his  views  that  only  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
could  unfold  the  blessings  of  Christianity  aroused 
the  opposition  of  the  court  and  of  the  bishops,  the 
latter  regarding  themselves  as  peers  of  the  realm 
rather  than  as  subject  to  a  distant  pope.  The  in- 
creasing age  and  infirmity  of  the  archbishop  brought 
additional  ecclesiastical  responsibilities  upon  John, 
while  he  was  able  to  render  many  important  polit- 
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icaJ  aervices  to  Henry  II.  after  Ihe  death  of  Stephen 
in  1154.  Sent  citx  repeated  missions  for  both  prel- 
ate and  king,  be  crossed  the  Alps,  according  to  his 
own  st&temeDt,  ten  times,  visiting  the  Curia  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Pope  Eiigenius  III,  and  living  for 
three  months  at  Benevento  with  Adrian  IV.,  with 
whom  he  was  on  terms  of  personal  friendship.  His 
position  became  difficult,  however,  after  the  death 
of  Adrian  in  1159,  when  he  took  sides  with  Alexan- 
der III.  against  the  antipope  Victor  IV.  He  se- 
cured the  recognition  of  Alexander  in  EnglarKj.  but 
came  in  conflict  with  the  king  and  the  royiiliHt 
biiihops  as  the  exponent  of  the  Roman  t!atholic 
hierarciiy.  He  was  deprived  of  his  preferments 
mod  emoluments^  and  was  even  in  peril  of  his  lif(\ 
so  that  he  contemplate<i  flight  from  England, 
but  was  rehabilitated  at  the  petition  of  the  pope, 
the  archbishop,  and  Thomas  Becket.  His  power 
leached  its  climax  when  the  latter,  his  close  per- 
sonal friend,  succeeded  Theobald  as  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  lUYI,  Throughout  the  strugglB  bt^ 
tween  the  archbishop  and  the  king,  John  remained 
the  faithful  friend  of  the  former,  whom  he  pre- 
cseded  into  exile  in  1103.  When  a  nominal  peace 
was  patched  up  between  the  archbishop  and  Henry 
in  1170,  John  returned  to  England,  and,  though  he 
was  not  present  at  the  actual  scene  of  ihe  arch- 
bishop's murder,  he  hastened  there  soon  enough 
to  receive  some  of  the  martyr's  blood  as  a  relic.  A 
time  of  peril  followed  until  the  papal  influence  and 
popular  opinion  forced  the  king  to  change  his 
course.  John,  who  had  fled  from  Canterbury',  again 
received  his  preferments*  and  cooperated  atealously 
with  Richard  of  Dover,  the  successor  of  Thomas. 
He  was  likei^^-ise  active  in  the  canonixation  of  the 
murdered  prelate.  In  1176  he  was  unanimously 
chosen  bishop  of  Chartres,  and  woa  consecrated  in 
August  of  the  same  year.  There,  however,  he  waa 
obliged  to  struggle  against  all  manner  of  opposi- 
tion, although  he  enjoyed  the  support  of  the  pope, 
and  in  1179  attended  the  third  Lateran  Council, 
where  he  uttered  a  solemn  warning  against  unjusti- 
fiable innovations  and  urged  the  clergy  to  confonn 
the  Gospel 

The  most  important  and  comprehensive  work  of 
John  of  Salisbury  was  his  Policraticus  »ii-^  de  nugw 
tmralium  et  vesHgiis  philomphorum^  written  in  1159 
and  dedicated  to  Thomas  Becket.     It  is  a  system 

of  ecclesiastical  and  political  econom- 
Writings.    ics  and  ethics  based   on   Christianity 

and  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  and 
Led  to  lead  from  the  triviality  of  secular  ami 
life  to  a  true  knowlecjge  and  government  of 
the  world.  In  his  book  the  author  wove  from  his 
wealth  of  experience  both  a  picture  of  actual  life 
and  the  ideal  of  true  Christian  living,  in  which  the 
Church  should  rule  and  lead  all  mankind  as  the 
guardian  and  representative  of  divine  law  and 
true  human  justice.  The  Poli^rtiiictis,  the  first 
great  theory  of  the  State  in  the  Middle  Ages,  exer- 
cised an  influence  on  Thomas  .\quinas  and  Vin- 
cent of  Beauvais»  It  was  first  editeti  apparently 
by  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  at  Bnissels 
about  1480.  Immediately  after  the  FoUcratictis 
John  wrote  the  MctaiogiruH,  which  may  hp  regarded 
110    lis   continuation;  ttda    was   also   dedicated  to 


Thomas  Becket.  *  This  work,  which  is  in  four  hooks 
and  which  was  first  edited  at  Paris  in  1610,  is  a 
presentment  of  true  and  false  science^  in  w^hich 
the  author  castigates  not  only  oontempt  of  science, 
especially  of  logic,  but  also  false  and  sophistic 
scholaatioiam.  These  aberrations  of  his  contem- 
poraries were  compared  with  the  sound  views  of 
Plato  and  the  academic  school,  and  especially  with 
Aristotle,  whose  Organon  John  of  Salisbury  was  the 
first  in  western  Europe  to  know  and  use.  His 
earliest  work  was  his  Enthdicua  {EuthctteuB,  Nu- 
theiiruit)^  Kive  de  dogmaie  philosopfiorum,  written 
about  1155,  and  consisting  of  a  philosophical  and 
satirical  poem  in  926  distichs,  dedicated  to  Thomas 
Becket.  The  first  part  contains  a  critical  presen- 
tation of  the  basal  concepts  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man philosophers,  who  are  unfavorably  contrasted 
with  the  higher  truth  of  Christianity.  The  second 
part  exhorts  Thomas  to  consider  the  plight  of  the 
threatened  and  afflicted  Church,  and  describes  the 
lamentable  condition  of  England.  The  poem  is 
extant  in  only  two  manuscripts,  and  was  first  edited 
by  C.  Petersen  at  Hamburg  in  1813.  John  was 
likewise  the  author  of  a  lliMfirta  jKmtificalis,  em- 
bracing the  years  1148-52  and  written  about  1165 
as  a  supplement  to  the  chronicle  of  Sigibert  and  his 
immediate  successors.  The  fragment  begins  with 
the  Council  of  Reims,  which  John  attended,  and 
breaks  olf  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  dis- 
cussing the  events  of  1152.  The  only  edition  is 
that  by  W.  Arndt  in  MGH,  Script,  xx  (1868).  516- 
545. 

The  minor  works  of  John  of  Salisbury  were  his 
Vita  Sanrti  Atmelmi^  written  in  1163  as  a  supple- 
ment to  Eadmer's  larger  biography  of  Ansehn  and 
designed  as  an  aid  in  the  projected  canonization  of 
the  saint  at  the  Council  of  Tours,  and  his  Vita  et 
paasio  Sancti  Thamae,  composetl  shortly  after  1170 
as  an  argument  for  the  canonization  of  Thomas 
Becket.  His  letters,  collected  by  him  In  four  hooks, 
although  the  present  collection  of  ii27  is  contained 
in  two  parts,  are  of  great  importance  both  for  his 
biography  and  for  the  ecclesiastical  histor>'  of  his 
time,  since  they  are  a<ldressed  to  popes  (Adrian 
and  Alexander  lU.),  to  princes,  and  to  many  eccle- 
siastical and  secular  potentates.  The  first  edition 
of  J.  MaHson  (Paris,  Itill)  contained  only  302 
letters,  but  others  have  since  l>een  discovered.  A 
number  of  additional  works  have  been  fLScribed  to 
this  author.  Some  titles  may  refer  to  treatises 
now  lost,  whOe  certain  others  may  represent  indi- 
vidual chapters  of  the  Policmlicus.  A  complete 
edition  of  the  works  of  John  of  Salisburj^  (not  with- 
out flaws)  was  published  by  J.  A.  Gile^s  (5  vols. 
PEA,  Oxford,  1848)  and  reprinted  in  MPL,  xcix, 

(K.  ScHAARSCHMIDT.) 

Biuliooraphy:  Tbe  best  Bouroes  of  knowledge  are  bis  own 
work*,  p&rticuJATly  hb  letter*  in  vol,  i.  of  Giles'  edition, 
ut  Hup.  Two  UveM  arc  thoae  by  H,  Reutcr.  Johanne*  tron 
SalUbury,  Berlin^  1842;  K.  Bchaarschmidt,  Johannet 
Si»'€»bariensi»  naeh  Ltbtn  und  Studieri.  tSchriften  und 
Phito*ophie.  Iweipmo,  1862.  Consult  hirthcr:  K.  PauJi, 
in  ZmtachAft  fOr  KirekmnretM,  1881,  pp.  266  i«iq.;  R«  U 
Poole,  Hlu^trationB  of  the  HUiary  of  Mediaeval  ThouQhi^ 
chapit.  iv.-vii.,  t>ondoo,  1884;  W.  Stubhs,  Srf^enteen 
I^^^tureM  on  tht  Stud  if  of  ,  ,  ,  Hittory.  lecta.  vj.->ii.,  ib, 
1886;  P.  Gennrioh.  in  ZKQ.  xiii  U893).  544-551;  J.  H. 
Overton,  The  Chwch  in  Eniftand,  i.  207.  217,  218.  London, 
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1897;  HUtoire  liiUraire  d*  la  France,  xiv.  89-161;  GeOlier. 
Attteur*  taerSt,  xiv.  676-680;  Neander.  Chriatian  Church* 
iv.  194-195.  357-368,  415  et  paMUn;  DNB,  xxix,  439^M6. 

JOHN,   SAINT,   CHRISTIANS   OF.     See   Man- 

DAANB. 

JOHN,  SAINT,  FIRE  OF  (SAINT  JOHN'S  FIRE): 
A  fire  lighted  in  accord  with  ancient  custom  in  va- 
rious countries,  especially  in  southern  Germany, 
on  the  evening  or  eve  of  the  day  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  (June  24)  in  the  open  air  on  hills  and  moun- 
tains, or  in  the  streets  and  villages.  It  must  be 
needfire,  and  the  ceremonies  attending  it  are  the 
dancing  of  the  yoimg  around  it,  the  throwing  of  all 
sorts  of  flowers,  herbs,  and  garlands  into  it,  the 
priestly  blessing  of  the  fire,  the  kindling  and  rolling 
of  a  wheel  wrapped  with  straw  ("  St.  John's  wheel  ") 
the  erection  of  a  tree,  the  driving  of  cattle  through 
the  fire,  the  carrying  of  torches  and  fire-brands,  and 
the  like.  All  manner  of  healing  and  beneficent 
properties  are  ascribed  to  the  fire,  such  as  protection 
against  sickness,  cure  of  all  diseases  (especially 
epilepsy),  fertility,  exemption  from  fire  and  storm, 
and  safety  against  witchcraft.  Although  the  origin, 
extension,  and  significance  of  these  customs  are  un- 
certain, it  is  at  least  clear  that  they  are  survivals 
of  a  primitive  cult  of  the  light,  fire,  and  sun,  cur- 
rent throughout  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples.  Par- 
allels are  accordingly  found  not  only  in  the  Greco- 
Roman  world,  as  in  the  Vesta-cult  and  the  Palilia, 
but  also  among  the  Celts,  Germans,  and  Slavs, 
though  there  is  no  evidence  that  one  people  bor- 
rowed from  another.  The  festival  was  obviously  a 
celebration  of  the  sunmier  solstice.  The  garlands, 
like  the  rolling  of  the  wheel  and  the  dancing  round 
the  fire,  symbolize  the  sun,  but  the  so-called  "  sol- 
stice-girdle," as  the  ironwort  and  wormwood  hal- 
lowed in  ancient  custom  are  called,  represent  the 
girdle  bound  about  his  loins  by  the  Apostle  John 
lest  he  should  become  weary  in  his  wanderings.  The 
fire  of  St.  John  celebrates  the  solstice,  the  time 
when  the  days  are  longest,  and  ako  the  time  when 
the  bloom  of  spring  passes  over  to  the  harvest. 
At  that  period  the  heat  of  summer  threatens  sick- 
ness, so  that  the  blessings  of  fertility  must  be  as- 
sured, and  all  impending  danger  be  averted.  It  is 
the  time  when  lost  treasures  rise  and  are  exposed 
to  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  spirits  seeking  release 
wander  about.  All  plants  then  develop  especially 
healing  properties,  and  water  is  then  particularly 
good  both  for  bathing  and  drinking.  This  is  ex- 
plained by  the  ancient  Germanic  belief  in  Baldur, 
the  god  of  light,  whose  place  is  here  taken  by  John 
the  Baptist.  The  fire  of  St.  John  thus  represents 
victory  of  light  over  darkness,  the  shortest  night 
of  the  year,  on  which  in  the  far  north  the  sun  does 
not  set,  being  transformed  into  day  by  the  fires. 
The  Church  was  fully  conscious  of  the  relation  of 
the  feast  of  St.  John  to  the  summer  solstice,  and 
endeavored  to  suppress  the  custom  of  kindling 
fires;  but  it  was  forced  to  yield  to  popular  usage,  so 
that  finally  the  fire  was  not  only  tolerated,  but  the 
cleigy  and  the  nobility  took  part  in  the  celebration. 
Attempts  were  made  at  an  early  time,  however,  to 
give  the  fire  of  St.  John  a  Christian  interpretation, 
and  medieval  theologians  of  the  twelfth  and  thir- 


teenth centuries  interpreted  it  with  reference  to 
John  i.  8.  Others  sought  to  explain  the  fire  from 
the  legend  of  the  burning  of  the  Bi^ist's  bones  at 
Sebaste,  while  the  dance  was  supposed  to  be  a  rem- 
iniscence of  the  danoe  of  the  ds^hter  of  Herodias, 
all  efforts  being  made  to  avoid  any  aUusion  to  pa- 
ganism. In  many  places,  especially  in  ESvangelical 
countries,  the  fires  of  St.  John  have  been  forbidden 
in  modem  times,  or  have  become  obsolescent  of 
themselves.  (A.  Fbetbe.) 

Bibuoorapht:  P.  M.  Paoiandi,  De  cwMi  8,  Joaninia  Bapdttae 
antiqiu'Uaif  ChritHanae,  Rome,  1758;  C.  F.  de  KhaaU, 
De  riiu  ignU  in  natali  S.  JohannU  aeeenti,  Vienna.  1750; 
Eraoh  and  Gniber,  Attoemeine  Eneydopddiet  section  XL. 
vol.  zxii.,  p.  265;  F.  Nork,  Feaikalender,  pp.  406  aqq., 
Stuttsart,  1847;  J.  Grimm.  Deutadke  MythOogie,  p.  578 
aqq.,  G6ttincen,  1854;  R.  Chambers,  Book  of  Days,  under 
June  24,  2  vols.,  London,  1862-64. 

JOHN,  SAINT,  OF  BEVERLEY:  Bishop  of  Hex- 
ham and  of  York;  d.  at  Beverley  (27  m.  e^.e.  of 
York)  May  7,  721.  He  was  bom  in  Northumbria 
of  noble  parentage^  studied  at  Canterbury  under 
Archbishop  Theodore,  and  was  an  inmate  of  Hilda's 
monastery  at  Streansshalch  (Whitby).  In  687  he 
became  bishop  of  Hexham,  and  on  the  death  of 
Bosa  in  705  was  transferred  to  York.  He  estab- 
lished a  convent  at  Beverley,  and  in  718  gave  up 
his  bishopric  and  retired  thither.  He  was  elo- 
quent, learned,  and  holy,  a  foimder  of  schools,  and 
a  famous  teacher.  Bede  was  ordained  by  him  and 
may  have  been  his  scholar.  After  St.  Cuthbert,  he 
was  the  greatest  of  the  North  English  saints  and 
the  miracles  related  of  him  rival  those  of  Cuthbert 
and  Aidan.  Henry  V.  attributed  the  victory  at 
Agincourt  to  his  intercession,  the  battle  being 
fought  on  his  day. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  fundamental  source  is  Bede»  Hitt  eecL, 
iv.  23.  V.  2-6.  24.  Consult  also:  FatU  SboraeenoM,  ed. 
W.  H.  Dixon  and  J.  Raine,  i.  84-02,  London,  1883;  J. 
Raine.  The  Hietoriane  of  the  Church  of  York,  L,  pp.  liL-lx.. 
239-348.  511-641  (no.  71  of  RoU$  Seriee,  ib.  1879);  W. 
Bright,  Early  EnglUh  Church  Hiat.,  pp.  398-390,  Oxford, 
1897;    DNB,  xxix.  435-436;    DCB,  ui.  377-378. 

JOHN,  SAINT,  ORDER  OF  HOSPITALERS  OF: 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  so-called  military 
orders  of  the  Middle  Ages  (see  Military  Religious 
Orders).  They  are  known  by  various  names:  the 
Knights  Hospitalers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  Mil- 
it€8  hospitalis  S.  Joannis  Hierosolymiiani^  Johan- 
nitae,  etc.;  later,  from  their  chief  seats,  Knights  of 
Rhodes  and  Knights  of  Malta.  The  origin  of  the 
order  is  obscure,  but  it  was  evidently  based  on  an 
older  foundation,  a  "hospital  of  Jeru- 

Origin  salem,"  which  seems  to  have  been  an 
and  Devel-  independent  establishment  of  the  citi- 

opment     zens  of  Amalfi.   Previous  to  the  capture 

into  a  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Crusaders  (1099) 
Military     the  rector  of  the  hospital  was  a  Brother 

Order.  Gerhard  (or  Gerald;  in  later  time  the 
name  Tunc  or  Tonque  was  added),  who 
enlarged  the  institution  after  the  city  was  taken 
and  reorganized  it.  With  the  cooperation  of  the 
Crusaders  the  hospital  increased  in  importance,  and 
Gerhard  may  thus  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
the  Hospitalers  of  St.  John.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Raymund  du  Puy,  who  gave  the  brothers  a  rule 
which  was  approved  by  Innocent  II.,  Eugene  III., 
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and  Lucius  III,,  and  in  1287-90  William  of  Stefano 
made  the  first  collection  of  statutes;  a  second  was 
^loade  in  1303  and  these  two  eollectiona  formed  the 

wsm  of  all  subsequent  one^.  At  first  all  membei^ 
wore  a  black  robe  with  a  cross  of  eight  points  of 
white  linen  afl&xed  to  it,  worn  on  the  left  breast. 
In  1250  Alexander  IV.  granted  to  members  of  the 
first  class  a  red  mantle  with  a  white  cross. 

In  hospital  service  the  order  was  most  active; 
ita  institutions  were  models  for  the  age,  and  its 
rules  and  regulations  formed  the  patterns  for  the 
Other  orders  of  Hospitalers  (q,v.).  The  chief  hos- 
pital at  Jerusalem  waa  built  opposite  the  Holy 
8epulcher  and  was  a  large  structure  with  wide 
cdonDadefl,  in  which  hundreds  of  pilgrims  and  in- 
vftUds  found  welcome  and  assistance.  This  institu- 
tion continued  its  activity  even  after  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin,  while  the  order  sup- 
ported hospitals  in  numerous  other  places^  particu- 
larly in  Acre,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  Malta.  iSkiUed 
physicians  were  soon  found  in  the  hospitals,  and 
aII  clothing,  food,  wine,  and  other  tieceKsitiea  for 
the  sick  were  furnished  by  the  various  houses. 
Gradually,  however,  as  the  struggle  against  the  in- 
fidels claimed  every  enei^gy,  the  knights  were  re- 
leased  from  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  complaints 
turere  soon  heard,  especially  in  the  East,  that  in- 
valids were  neglected  by  many  houses*  The  order 
became  more  and  more  knightly,  and  steadily  lost 
its  monastic  character,  whereas  originally  the 
moQks  had  almost  outnumbered  the  knights  in  the 
memberahip  of  the  order.  With  surpriaing  rapid- 
ity valuable  pOBsessious  and  privileges  were  ac- 
quired both  in  the  Orient  and  in  the  Occident,  In 
Palestine  the  cities  of  the  knights  stretched  from 
north  to  south,  e-specially  along  the  threatened 
frontier  from  Hebron  to  Aacalon,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Tiberias,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Trip- 
olis  and  Antioch,  The  se^t  of  the  grand  master, 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  was  the  citadel  of  Mar- 
gat,  which  was  supposed  to  be  impregnable,  until 
it  was  taken  by  Sultan  Kalaun  in  1285,  Acre,  the 
last  possession  of  the  knights  in  Palestine,  being 
captured  six  years  later. 

A  scanty  remnant  of  the  order  fled  to  Cyprus, 

where  the  king  provided  them  a  refuge  in  the  city 

of  Limiseo.    In  1309,  so  speedy  was  its  revival, 

the  Grand   Master  Foulques  de   Vil- 

The        larct  captured  the  island  of  Rhodes 

Knights     and  founded  a  kingdom  which  lasted 

in  Rhodes   for  two  centuries,  was  a  bulwark  of 

and  Malta.  Europe  against  the  Turkic,  and  only 
fell  through  treachery  in  1522.  This 
waa  the  period  of  the  order's  great  prosperity.  Its 
wealth  was  increased  by  the  greater  portion  of  the 
estates  of  the  Knights  Templars  (c|,v,)  after  their 
auppreasion  in  1311,  and  the  income  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  was  at  least  36,000,000  francs  annually, 
eighteen  or  twenty  times  that  of  the  king  of  France. 
The  order  was  divided  into  eight  '*  languages," 
Provence  (always  considered  the  first),  Auvergne, 

France,  Italy,  Aragon,  England,  Germany,  and  Cas- 
tile. Each  ''language^'  was  subdivided  into  grand 
priories  and  these  into  comraanderies,  the  latter 

visited  periodically  by  the  grand  prior.  At  the 
head  of  the  entire  order  stood  the  grand  master, 


aided  by  the   chapter-general  which  convened  at 

staled  intervals  and  had  legislative  power. 

After  the  loss  of  Rhodes  the  knights  had  no 
home  until  1530,  when  Charles  V.  gave  them  the 
island  of  Malta  (whence  the  name  "  Knights  of 
Malta*'),  which  they  defended  courageously  against 
the  Turks.  With  the  grand-mastership  of  Jean  de 
la  Valette  (lo57-tl8)  the  order  reached  its  climax, 
but  the  Reformation  brought  them  one  disaster 
after  another,  while  internal  dissension  added  to 
the  calamities,  and  the  knights  became  mere  pro- 
tectors of  merchantmen  against  pirates.  Under  the 
Grand  Master  Ferdinand  von  Hompesch,  the  island 
was  betrayed  to  Bonaparte  and  on  iSept.  4,  1800, 
it  was  seized  by  the  English.  The  order  was  sup- 
pressed in  Bavaria  and  Spain,  while  Paul  L  of 
Russia,  who  had  been  elected  grand  master  in  place 
of  Von  Hompesch,  was  not  recogniwjd  by  tlie  pope. 
The  Roman  Catholic  remnants  were  collected  under 
the  administration  of  a  grand  master  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  pope  and  who  has  resided  in  Rome 
since  1S34. 

In    Prussia    the    oommandery    of    Brandenburg 

preserved  its  enstence  as  the  Protestant  part  of 

the  order,  although  its  property  was  confiscateil 

in  1810  and  it  became  a  meaningless 

Hod  em  Af-  decoration.     In  1852,  however,  it  was 

filiations,  reorganize*!  by  Frederick  William  IV„ 
and  has  since  been  extremely  active  as 
a  hospital  order.  It  lias  foimded  some  fifty  hos- 
pitals, including  one  e^tablLahed  at  Beirut  during 
the  persecutions  of  the  Christiana  by  the  Druses  of 
Lebanon  in  18fjO.  In  the  wars  of  1864,  1866,  and 
1870  the  HoHpitalers  gave  invaluable  aid  to  the 
sick  and  wounded.  In  Like  manner  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Hospitalers,  called  distinctively  Knights  of 
Malta,  have  revive*  i  the  original  functions  of  the 
order,  at  lea&l  in  Germany.  (G.  UHLHOHNtO 

BiBLiooRAPfiY:  A  very  complete  review  of  the  literature  of 
tlw  eiiibject  in  given  by  F.  die  UelJwiiJd^  Bibliographic 
Tnithodifjue  de  Vc/rdrM  .  .  .  dt  St.  Jean  de  Jenufalem, 
Rome.  1885.  The  sotiroeii  are  oolleeted  in  Codiem  diplom- 
del  aacro  military  ordine  Oeraeolimitan^^  Lucca,  1733.  tUDid 
in  the  creat  work  begun  by  J.  DetaviUe  de  Houlx,  Cartu- 
lairt  ginlraJk  dn  Vordn  du  hoapiUiiiera  S,  Jean  de  JeruM/dettK 
of  which  2  vols,  hmve  so  far  appeared,  Paris,  t894  8(iq., 
with  which  cf.  the  »ame  author's  De  prima  ariffine  hoe- 
pitaliarum  Hieroeali/r^ilarum^  Paria^  1885,  and  hiH  Lea 
Statuta  de  Vordre  .  .  .  ,  in  BihtioiJuque  de  Vicale  dea 
char  tea.,  xviii.,  pp.  341-356.  Consult:  R.  Aubert  de  Verto; 
d'Aubeuf,  Hi  at,  dea  chevaliere  hoapilaliere,  Pariit,  1726; 
A*  von  Wiaterfeld,  Geechichie  dea  riUerlichen  Ord^na  St, 
Johannia  v&m  Spiial  lu  Jeruaalem.  Berlin^  1850;  M.  J.  J. 
G.  Saise,  De  ranci^nit^  de  VHApitai  Sk  J$an  de  Jeruaatem, 
in  Bihiioth^que  de  Vd^:ole  dea  dutrtea.  1863,  p.  552;  H.  von 
Ortenbuiit,  Der  RiUerorden  dea  heUioen  Johannia  vtm 
Jeruaaiemt  R^Rcnsburg,  1866;  J.  WiJjKin,  Conciae  Accouni 
of  SL  John'a  Gate,  Clerkenweli.  and  of  the  Knijphia  of  St. 
John  ef  JerueaUm,  London,  1869;  F.  €.  Woodhouae,  The 
MilUanf  Relioioua  Ordera  of  the  Middie  Aifea,  New  York. 
1879;  A,  T.  Drane,  The  Knighia  of  St,  John,  London,  1881; 
W.  K.  E.  Bedford,  The  Regitiationa  of  the  Old  Hoapitai  <tf 
the  Kni4fhU  of  St,  John  at  VaUtia,  ib.  1882;  G.  Uhlhom, 
in  ZKQ,  vi  (1882),  46;  H.  Pruti,  KuUurQeachieMa  der 
KreuuHifa,  pp.  235  eqq.,  Berlin,  1883:  F,  von  Finck* 
Uebtraicht  dbo'  die  Geachirhte  dee  ritterHchen  Ordatia  8t 
Johannia,  lierlin,  1890;  G.  Herrlich.  Die  BaUey  Branden-^ 
burgh  dea  Johanniterardem.  ib,  1801;  J.  von  Pft\ig-Hartiui|f. 
Die  AfifSnoe  daa  Johanniterordena  in  Deutachland.  ib.  18W; 
Helyot,  Ordraa  monaatiqma,  iii.  72  sqq.;  Heimbucher. 
Orden  umi  Konffrtgatwnen;  KL,  vi.  17»1-1803;  8.  F.  A, 
Cttulfield,  Dawn  of  Chriaiianity  in  Modem  Europe  .  .  . 
Knights  of  the  Hoapilal  *  -  ,  .  Loadon,  1909, 
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JOHN  THE  STEADFAST:  Elector  of  Saxony 
1525-32,  brother  of  Frederick  the  Wise  (q.v.);  b. 
at  Meissen  (15  m.  n.w.  of  Dresden)  June  30,  1468; 
d.  at  Schweinitz  (54  m.  n.e.  of  Merseburg)  Aug. 
16,  1532.  He  received  a  scholarly  education,  was 
trained  in  the  arts  of  knighthood,  and  is  said  to 
have  distinguished  himself  in  the  struggle  against 
the  Turks.  Luther's  writings  soon  won  his  heart, 
and  he  followed  the  development  of  the  reforma- 
tory movement  with  ever  increasing  interest.  It 
was  he  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  elector,  omitted 
to  publish  the  bull  directed  against  Luther.  In  his 
letters  to  his  brother  he  warmly  recommended 
Luther  and  admonished  the  cautious  elector  to 
adopt  more  decidedly  the  reformer's  cause  and  to 
influence  other  princes  in  the  same  direction.  His 
influence  decided  Frederick  to  protect  Luther  in 
the  Wartbui^.  During  the  printing  of  his  New 
Testament,  Luther  sent  John  the  single  sheets,  and 
thenceforth  he  read  the  Bible  daily.  In  October, 
1522,  Luther  came  for  the  first  time,  as  it  seems, 
on  his  journey  to  Erfurt  to  the  court  of  Weimar 
and  preached  several  times.  His  sermons  on  the 
limitations  of  secular  authority  caused  John  to  de- 
sire fiuther  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  Luther 
published  his  treatise  Von  weltlicher  OhrigkeU,  the 
principles  of  which  John  conscientioasly  tried  to 
carry  out  throughout  his  life.  Too  one-sided  em- 
phasis of  these  principles  and  his  anxiety  not  to 
interfere  improperly  in  spiritual  matters,  seem  to 
have  been  the  reason  why  he  tolerated  for  a  long 
time  the  agitation  of  M  (Inzer  and  Carlstadt.  Sim- 
ilarly he  did  not  interfere  with  the  aboUtion  of  the 
Ck>rpus  Christ!  procession,  and  allowed  the  reading 
of  the  mass  and  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per after  the  Protestant  fashion. 

When  he  became  sole  ruler,  after  the  death  of 
Frederick  (May  5, 1525),  he  announced  to  the  clergy 
that  in  future  the  pure  word  of  God  should  be 
preached  without  human  addition,  and  that  all 
useless  ceremonies  should  bo  abolished.  He  reso- 
lutely refused  an  agreement  with  his  cousin,  George 
of  Saxony,  and  with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  openly 
confessed  the  Evangelical  doctrine.  To  be  pre- 
pared against  machinations  of  his  opponents,  a 
treaty  was  ratified  Feb.  27,  1526,  between  him  and 
Philip  of  Hesse,  which  was  soon  joined  by  other 
Evangelical  estates,  so  that  John  became  the  leader 
of  the  Evangelical  party.  As  such  he  appeared  at 
the  Diet  of  Speyer  in  1526  (see  Speyer,  Diets  of). 
Difficult  problems  awaited  him  at  home.  Before 
he  had  become  elector,  Nicolaus  Hausman,  preacher 
of  Zwickau,  had  called  his  attention  to  the  miser- 
able condition  of  the  Church  and  advised  him  to 
undertake  a  general  visitation,  pointing  to  Luther 
as  the  most  suitable  man  for  that  purpose.  Luther 
now  proposed  to  institute  four  or  five  commissions 
of  visitation  for  the  whole  country,  and  there  fol- 
lowed a  demand  of  the  visitators  that  the  privilege 
to  install  or  depose  clergymen  should  belong  ex- 
clusively to  the  sovereign.  It  was  a  step  in  the 
development  of  the  State  Church,  and  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  secular  ruler  as  the  protector  of  the 
Church. 

Owing  to  the  influence  of  Luther,  John  reorgan- 
ized the  University  of  Wittenberg  and  checked  the 


greed  of  the  nobility  in  appropriating  the  poe- 
sessions  of  the  Chureh,  which  had  become  a  real 
danger  for  the  country.  During  this  constructive 
activity  of  the  elector  the  rumor  spread  of  the 
formation  of  a  league  of  Roman  Catholic  princes 
at  Breslau  (1528)  for  the  annihilation  of  the  Evan- 
gelical estates  and  the  extirpation  of  the  new  her- 
esy. Otto  von  Pack  reported  to  Landgrave  Philip 
of  Hesse  that  he  and  the  elector  were  required  to 
reestablish  the  Roman  religion  in  their  countries. 
Both  were  convinced  of  the  genuineness  of  the  re- 
port and  prepared  for  defense  by  trying  to  gain 
new  aUies  in  the  north  and  south.  At  the  advice 
of  Luther  and  contrary  to  the  wish  of  Philip,  John 
desisted  from  assuming  the  offensive.  In  full  con- 
fidence of  the  justice  of  his  cause  he  went  again  to 
the  Diet  of  Speyer  in  1529,  and,  by  openly  avowing 
his  Evangelical  convictions,  incurred  the  enmity 
of  the  majority.  He  defended  the  Evangelical  in- 
terpretation of  the  Recess  of  Speyer  of  1526,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  privilege  of  cKxdesiastical  ren- 
ovation had  been  granted,  and  protested  against 
the  resolution  of  the  majority,  which  threatened 
the  further  existence  of  the  new  Church.  At  first 
he  was  inclined  to  meet  the  efforts  of  the  Stras- 
burg  EvangeUcals  who  tried  to  unite  the  Protes- 
tants on  the  question  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  but 
Luther  dissuaded  him.  His  acceptance  of  the 
Schwabach  Article  (q.v.),  drawn  up  by  Luther, 
showed  his  determination  to  renounce  even  his  league 
with  the  landgrave,  if  the  latter  would  not  separate 
himself  from  the  imion  efforts  of  Switserland  and 
Upper  Germany.  Although  he  had  sustained  many 
an  insult  from  the  emperor,  he  acknowledged  obe- 
dience to  him,  except  where  it  conflicted  with  the 
honor  of  God  and  his  soul's  welfare.  At  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg,  in  1530,  his  conduct  was  heroic  He 
firmly  maintained  his  Evangelical  position,  and 
refused  to  forbid  Evangelical  preaching  at  the  de- 
mand of  the  emperor.  The  great  services  he  ren- 
dered to  the  final  success  of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion are  well  known.  On  his  homeward  journey 
he  learned  of  the  warlike  preparations  of  his  ene- 
mies, but  his  interpretation  of  the  Word  of  God 
withheld  him  from  opposing  an  attack  of  his  em- 
peror. After  some  weeks,  however,  he,  as  well  as 
Luther,  was  convinced  by  jurists  that  the  relation 
of  the  emperor  to  the  estates  was  not  strictly  mo- 
narchical, both  parties  being  bound  by  law  and 
right,  and  that  the  emperor,  in  attacking  the  Evan- 
gelicals, acted  not  only  against  God,  but  against 
his  own  imperial  rights;  therefore  a  defense  of  the 
Evangelicals  would  be  justified,  and  in  1531  the 
Protestants  formed  a  defensive  league  under  the 
leadership  of  John.  On  the  question  of  the  elec- 
tion of  Ferdinand  as  Roman  king,  he  took  a  much 
firmer  stand.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg  he  had  been  determined  to  oppose  it  for 
legal  reasons,  and  what  he  heard  later  of  the  prac- 
tises of  the  emperor  and  Ferdinand  confirmed  him 
in  his  opposition.  Luther  advised  him,  though 
hesitatingly,  to  concede  the  election,  but  in  this 
point  John  followed  his  chancellor,  BrOck,  who 
asked  him  to  protest  against  it.  The  elector  was 
declared  disobedient  because  he  did  not  appear 
personally  at  the  election,  and  thus  the  rupture 
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between  him  and  the  em^jcror  was  ttecided.  Polite 
ical  conditions,  however,  forced  the  emperor  again 
to  approach  the  Evangelical  estates,  and  on  July 
23,  1532,  the  religious  peace  of  Nuremberg  (see 
Nuremberg,  Religious  Peace  op)  was  ratified. 
John  had  not  the  gift^  of  statesmanship  which  hla 
brother  Frederick  possessed,  but  he  was  a  man  of 
fearless  courage,  deep  Evangelical  convictions,  and 
unsullied  life.  (T,  Kolde.) 

I  BiBUOGflLAPHT:  Sources  itre;  Bpalatin'n  BiographU,  in  J.  B. 
liencJce,  Cow»p€€tuM  taipL  rer.  Germ.,  ii.  1123  BQq,.  Leipnic, 
172S;  C.  E»  Fdmtcinftnn*  Urkundenirtich  zur  Gtitchickif  den 
RtiehMUHia  tu  Au{/9bwff,  2  vols.,  Halle,  1833-35;  idem, 
Arehin  fnr  die  QtKkichie  dtr  kiTchliehen  Reformation,  k, 
part  I,  ib.  1833;  idem,  Neuea  (Irkundenimch  mr  Gtschichte 
der  ,  ^  ,  KtrcKtm-Ilefarmatiion^  vol.  L.  Uambtirif,  1842; 
C,  O.  Neudecker,  AkteruttOcke  atu  dem  Zeitaltier  drr  Heforma- 
*km,  Nur«mberg,  1839-40;  and  the  variouH  editionB  of 
Luther'e  oorrespondeoce.  C.  A.  H.  Burckhjtrdt,  Qe»ch\dvic 
dW-  »6du%arhen  Kirchen-  und  SchutviMttalioneri,  Lcit)Bic, 
1879;  H.  ScKwarx,  Lat^graf  Philipp  von  He^arn  und  die 
FaekiMAen-HUndeL  Uipsio.  1884;  O.  Winekelmann.  Dtr 
*chmtdkalditche  Bund  und  der  Mtsrhurger  ReligionMfriede, 
StnubuiY.  1802;  L.  von  Ranke,  Deidnche  Qe^chichU,  vols, 
lii-iv.,  Leipdc  1894;  CnmbridQe  Modern  Hittory.  ii.  233- 
276.  New  York.  1004;  and  the  UtcrntunQ  under  LtnrHK«; 
E^roiufATioisr. 

JOHW    OF    THESSALONICA :     Archbishop    of 
alonica.     He  was  delegate  of  the  pope  at  the 
rsixth  ecumenical  council  (Constantinople,  680),    In 
the  proceedings  of  the  second  synod  held  at  Kicoea 
(Hansi,  xiii.  154)  occurs  a  fragment  of  hU  dialogue 
■  between  a  Christian  and  a  pagan,  in  which  image- 
[worship  is  justified.     Image-worship,  he  says,  re- 
[lateB  to  the  saints  and  not  to  the  pictures,  to  God 
[4L8  he  used  to  walk  among  men;    even  the  angels 
[have  a  certain  corporeality.    There  has  also  been 
[himded  down  a  speech  of  John  entitled  "  On  the 
[death  of  the  most  holy  .  .  .  mother  of  God  and 
©ver  virgin  Mary/*    It  is  com  pie  to  only  in  an  old 
Slavonic   translation    (in   Popov,    Bibliografiye^kija 
wnat^aly,  pp.  40-65,  Moscow,  1879);    fragments  of 
i%he  original  are  in  Tischendorf,  Aporalfjpscs  apocnj- 
phae  (Leipaic,   1866).     The  speech  follows  closely 
the  De  darmitione  Marine  of  Pseud o- John  and  has 
been  ascribed  to  him.    There  is  also  extant  a  wri- 
ting entitled  ''  On  the  glorious,  victorious  Deme- 
trius*'  {ASB.,  Oct.,  iv.  104-160)   which  bears  the 
\  of  John  of  Thessalonica. 

(N,  BONWfflBCH.) 
BiBX40QR4FaT:  Leo  Allatius,  De  Stfrneonum  scriptin,  pp.  105, 
110,  Parifl.  1664:  M.  Le  Qiiieo,  Oriens  Chriatianus.  U.  42, 
3  voljk.  Park.  1740;  W,  Tave^  Scriptarum  trcie*iatMcorum 
hi»toria  titeraria,  i.  597,  Oxford.  1740;  Fabridu»'Hart«i, 
Btbliotheea  Grarca.  x.  219,  250,  285,  HiunbuTR.  1807; 
Knunbarher.  GeschichU.  p.  192;    DCB.  iii,  396. 

JOHlf-BOWITES:    An  order  of  hennit-?,  founded 
[by  Giovanni  Buono  (b.  at  Mantua  1168;    d.  Oct. 
23»  1249),  who,  after  long  years  as  a  strolling  jon- 
gleur, was  converted  in  1208.     Retiring  to  a  lonely 
Bpot  near  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  di  Bud  nolo, 
1  not  far  from  Cesena.  he  is  8nid  to  have  lived  first 
as  an  absolute  hermit,  but  about   1217  began  to 
gather    companions    around    him.     Although    he 
never  took  orders,  and  could  neither  read  nor  writ^, 
I  the  fame  of  his  extraordinary  mortifications  wrought 
marvellous  conversions,  both  among  his  immediate 
followers  and  among  the  heretical  Lombard  Pata- 
renes,  many  of  whom  be  restored  to  the  Church. 
Without  formulating  a  written  rule,  or  even  a  defi- 


nite mocle  of  life,  for  his  spiritual  children,  com- 
munities of  hermits  are  said  to  have  originated  in 
his  own  lifetime,  located  at  Bertinoro  (near  Forli), 
Mantua,  Venice,  Bologna,  Parma,  Ferrara,  Pog- 
giolo,  Faenza,  Ponoelia,  and  Rimini.  A  few  years 
before  Buono's  death,  the  John- Bon  ilea  [Jokann- 
bonitae,  Jambonitac),  whom  their  founder  had  vested 
with  a  gray  habit,  were  bound  by  Innocent  IV.  to 
the  Augustinian  rule.  Alexander  IW.,  by  bull  of 
Aug.  13,  1256,  forced  them  to  enter  his  newly 
founded  order  of  Augustiiiian  hermils,  thus  ter- 
minating their  independent  existence.  The  efforts 
to  canon ijse  Giovanni  Buono,  originating  chiefly 
from  Mantua  and  begun  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  thirt-eenth  century,  resulted  only  io  his  beatifi- 
cation by  Sixtus  IV.  in  1483;  nevertheless,  he  is 
the  chief  patron  of  Mantua,  where  his  remains  have 
reposed  in  the  church  of  Santa  Agnese  Nuova  since 

U5L  (0.  ZdCKLERtO 

Bibuoorafht:  The  Vita  of  the  founder,  by  A.  Colepino, 
with  eommentary,  in  in  ASB,  Oct.,  ix.  593-886;  Hclyot, 
Chores  monaatiQt*e9.  iiu  8  eqq. 

JOHNS,  CLAUDE  HERMAIfH  WALTER :  Church 
of  Englnnd;  b.  at  Banwell  (22  m.  .s.w.  of  Bath), 
Somersetshire,  Feb.  20,  1857.  He  was  educated  at 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge  {B,A.,  IHHO),  and  W4is 
second  master  successively  at  Horton  College,  Tas- 
mania, in  1880-84  and  Paston  Grammar  School, 
North  Walsham,  Norfolk,  in  1S84-S6.  He  was 
ordered  deacon  in  1887  and  ordained  j>riest  in  the 
following  year,  and  from  1887  until  1S92  was  tutor 
in  8t.  Peter's  Training  College  for  Scliool masters, 
Peterborough,  as  well  as  curate  of  St.  Botolph's, 
HelpstOB  (1887-^).  and  of  St.  John's,  Peterbor- 
ough (1S88-91).  Since  1892  he  has  been  rector  of 
St»  Botolph's,  Cambridge.  He  was  also  chaplain 
of  Queen's  College  from  1803  to  1901.  and  sine*!  1897 
hiis  been  lecturer  in  Assyriology  in  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, as  well  as  in  King's  College,  London,  since 
1902.  He  has  likewise  been  Edwards  fellow  in 
the  former  university  since  ItHX),  and  wiis  honor- 
ary secretary  of  the  Cambridge  Pupil  Teachers' 
Centre  in  1894-1900.  In  theology  be  is  a  moderate 
Anglican.  He  haw  written  Asmfrian  Deed^  and  Doc- 
uments (3  vols.,  Cambridge,  1898-1902);  An  As- 
9ifrian  Doomsday-Book,  or  Liber  Censualis  of  the  DiB- 
tnrt  round  Harran  (Leipsic,  1901);  The  Ohiest  Code 
of  Laws  in  the  Wurtd,  Promulgated  bij  Hammurabi 
(Fkiin burgh,  1903);  and  Babi/lonian  and  Assyrian 
Laws,  Contracis,  and  Ldierta  (New  York,  1904). 

JOHNS,  JOHN:  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of 
Virginia;  b.  at  New  Castle,  Del,  July  10,  179l>;  d. 
at  Alexandria,  Va.,  Apr.  5,  1876-  He  studied  at 
Princeton  (B.A.,  1815),  and  subsequently  spent 
two  years  iii  the  theological  semiimry  there.  In 
both  college  and  seminary  he  was  a  classmate  of 
Charles  Hodge,  with  whom  he  formed  a  lifelong 
intimacy.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1819,  and 
priest  in  1S20.  His  first  parish  was  All  Saints, 
Frederick,  Md.,  where  he  remained  till  1829,  when 
he  became  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Baltimore. 
This  charge  he  held  till  he  was  elected  asgistant 
bishop  of  Virginia  in  1842*  He  became  bishop  in 
1862.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years  the  head  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  of 
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Vii^ginia.    He  wrote  A  Memoir  rf  the  'Lift  rf  ike 
Right  Rev.  William  Meade  (Baltimore,  1887). 
Bibuoobapht:  W.  S.  Perryt   Thi  Epiaeapaie  in  Awmiea, 
p.  87,  New  York,  1805. 

JOHHSOH,  ELIAS  HENRY:  Baptist;  b.  at  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  16,  1841;  d.  at  Chester,  Pa.,  Biar.  10, 
1906.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Rochester  (A.B.,  1862),  and  from  1862  to  1864  con- 
tinued his  studies,  a  part  of  the  time  at  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary.  After  being  acting  assist- 
ant paymaster  in  the  United  States  Navy  in  1864- 
1866,  he  entered  the  Baptist  ministry  in  the  latter 
year,  holding  a  pastorate  at  Le  Sueur,  Minn.,  in 
1866-68.  He  then  reentered  Rochester  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1871,  spent  two  years  in  travel  in  Europe,  the  Holy 
Land,  and  Egypt,  after  which  he  was  pastor  at 
Ballston,  N.  Y.,  from  1873  to  1875  and  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  from  1875  to  1883.  From  the  latter 
year  until  his  death  he  was  professor  of  systematic 
theology  at  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  Chester, 
Pa.  He  edited  Songs  of  Praise  for  Sunday  Schools 
(Philadelphia,  1882);  Our  Sunday  School  Songs 
(1885);  and  the  hymnal  Sursum  Corda  (1898);  be- 
sides being  associate  editor  of  The  Baptist  Hymnal 
(Philadelphia,  1883).  He  also  wrote  Uses  and 
Abuses  of  Ordinances  (Philadelphia,  1890);  Outline  of 
Systematic  Theology  (1892);  Review  of  Ethical  Monr 
ism  (New  York,  1895);  Etekid  GUman  Rolnnson 
(1896);  Religious  Use  of  Imagination  (1900);  The 
Highest  Life  (1901);  The  Holy  Spirit  Then  and  Now 
(Philadelphia,  1904);  and  the  posthumous  CAnsfian 
Agnosticism  as  Related  to  Christian  Knowledge^  ed. 
with  Biographical  Sketch,  H.  C.  Vedder  (1907). 

JOHNSON,  FRANCIS:  English  Separatist;  b.  at 
Richmond  (42  m.  n.w.  of  York),  Yorkshire,  1662; 
d.  at  Amsterdam  Jan.  10,  1618.  He  studied  at 
Christ's  CoUege,  Cambridge  (B.  A.,  1681),  and  be- 
came fellow.  In  1689  he  was  expelled  from  the 
university  for  preaching  in  favor  of  Presbyterian 
polity,  went  to  Zealand,  and  became  minister  of 
the  English  Church  at  Middelburg.  In  1591  he 
was  instnmiental  in  destroying  the  entire  edition 
of  a  book  by  Barrow  and  Greenwood  (A  Plain 
Refutation  of  M.  Giffard's  Book  Entitled  "  A  ShoH 
Treatise  against  the  Danatists  of  England  **:  wherein 
is  discovered:  (1)  the  forgery  of  the  whole  ministry; 
(£)  the  confusion;  {3)  false  worship;  and  (4)  anii- 
christian  disorder  of  those  parish  assemblies  called 
the  Church  of  England;  reprinted  Amsterdam, 
1605),  saving,  however,  two  copies  for  his  own  use, 
and  by  reading  them  was  converted.  In  1592, 
with  Greenwood,  he  organized  a  congregation  in 
London  and  was  imprisoned  in  consequence  ;  in 
1597  he  settled  in  Amsterdam  and  became  minister 
of  the  Separatists  living  there;  because  of  disagree- 
ment with  Henry  Ainsworth  concerning  the  au- 
thority of  elders  he  went  to  Emdcn  about  1612, 
but  later  returned  to  Amsterdam.  He  wrote  sev- 
eral controversial  treatises. 

Bibliography:  D.  Neal,  Hi»t.  of  the  Puritans,  ii.  40-41, 
London,  1822;  B.  Brooke.  Livea  of  the  Puritans,  i.  3Q6- 
397,  ii.  89-00,  ib.  1813;  H.  M.  Dexter,  Congregationalism 
of  the  Last  Three  Hundred  Years,  New  York,  1880;  W. 
Walker,  Creeds  and  Platforms  of  Congregationalism,  p.  41. 
n.  4.  New  York,  1893;    DNB,  xxx.  9-11. 


JOHHSOH,  FRANKUH:  BBptigt;  b.  mt  Frank- 
fort, O.,  Nov.  2,  1836.  He  was  educated  at  Col- 
gate University,  but  left  before  taking  his  degree, 
and  at  Colgate  Theological  Seminary,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1861.  He  hekl  aueceasive 
pastorates  at  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Bay  City, 
Mich.  (1862-64),  LambertviDe,  N.  J.  (1864-66), 
Passaic,  N.  J.  (1866-72),  and  the  Okl  Cambridge 
Baptist  Church,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (1872^88),  in- 
terrupted only  by  a  year  of  study  in  Germany  and 
travel  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  in  1868-69.  He  was 
president  of  Ottawa  University  in  1890-02,  and 
since  the  latter  year  has  been  professor  of  church 
history  and  homiletics  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. In  addition  to  being  associate  editor  of  The 
Watchman  in  1876,  his  writings  include:  The  Goe- 
pel  According  to  Matthew^  with  Notes  (New  York, 
1873);  Moses  and  Israel  (1874);  Heroes  and  Judges 
from  the  Lav}-Oivers  to  the  King  (1875);  The  Dies 
Irae  (Cambridge,  Bfass.,  1880);  The  Stabat  Mater 
Dolorosa  and  the  Stabat  Mater  Speeiosa  (Boston, 
1886);  The  New  Psychic  Studies  in  their  Relation 
to  Christian  Thought  (New  York,  1886);  The  Quo- 
tations of  the  New  Testament  from  the  Old  Considered 
in  the  Light  of  General  Literature  (Philadelphia, 
1896);  The  Home  Missionaries  (Chicago,  1889); 
Have  We  the  Likeness  of  Christ?  (1902);  and  The 
Christian's  Relation  to  Evolution  (1904). 

JOHHSOH,  FREDERICK  FOOTS:  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  coadjutor  of  South  Dakota;  b. 
at  Newtown,  Conn.,  Apr.  23,  1866.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1894, 
and  at  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Middletown, 
Conn.,  in  1897.  After  being  minister  at  Glenwood 
Springs,  Col.,  1896-97,  and  curate  of  St.  Stephen's, 
Colorado  Springs,  1897-99,  he  was  rector  of  Trinity, 
Redlands,  Cal.,  1899-1904.  He  was  then  diocesan 
missionary  in  Western  Massachusetts  for  a  year, 
and  in  1905  was  consecrated  bishop  coadjutor  of 
South  Dakota. 

JOHIISON,  GISLE  CHRISTIAII:  Norwegian  the- 
ologian; b.  at  Fredrikshald  (58  m.  s.s.e.  of  Chris- 
tiania)  Sept.  10,  1822;  d.  at  Christiania  July  17, 
1894.  He  was  educated  at  the  cathedral  school 
of  Christiansand  and  at  the  University  of  Chris- 
tiania, after  which  a  scholarship  enabled  him  to 
travel  and  study  in  Berlin,  Leipsic,  Eriangen, 
Heidelberg,  TQbingen,  and  Paris.  He  returned  to 
Norway  in  the  fall  of  1847,  and  was  appointed  lec- 
turer in  theology  at  the  university  two  years  later, 
becoming  professor  in  1860.  He  lectured  on  sys- 
tematic theology,  history  of  doctrine,  theological 
encyclopedia,  and,  after  1877,  on  church  history. 

Johnson  exercised  an  important  influence  on 
Christian  life  in  general  as  well  as  on  his  students 
by  his  devotional  lectures  in  Christiania  and  else- 
where. He  spent  many  of  his  vacations  in  travel- 
ing through  the  coimtry  in  search  of  health,  and  in 
these  travels,  which  were  generally  on  foot,  he 
visited  awakened  Christian  laymen.  .  His  theo- 
logical standpoint  was  strict  orthodoxy  of  the  old 
Lutheran  type,  and  he  worked  for  the  home  mis- 
sions in  Christiania,  the  Norwegian  Luther-founda- 
tion, the  students'  home,  and  similar  institutions. 
Despite  his  thorough  learning,  he  was  not  a  pro- 
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WSe  author,  for  iiifi  rigid  aelf-criticism  made  him 
too  timM^  but  when,  in  1857,  the  pietistic  preacher 
G.A,  L&mmers,  of  Skien,  left  the  establiflhed  Church 
aad  undertook  to  found  a  **  free  apostoUc  and  Chri^ 
^i&n  coDgregation/'  abolishing,  among  other  thinga, 
infant  t^ptism^  Johnson  published  his  Nogk  Qrd 
om  Banu^daaben,     He  also  collaborated  with  C.  P. 
Ckspan   in    translalmg   the   Old    Testament    until 
1S90,  and  with  F*  W.  Bugge  in  making  a  version  of 
the   New  Testament.     With  Caspari,  furthermore, 
he  edited  Tid^tkrift  for  den  evangelisklidherske  hirke 
i  Narge.     In  1863  he  founded  the  Ltdhersk  Kirke- 
Uderuie,  which  he  edited  till  1875,  and  to  which  he 
contributed   many  articles.     In    1878-79  he  pub- 
lished his  Grundrids  af  den  systemcUiskf  Theolog^w, 
while  his  Fardctaninger  over  den  chriatelige  Eihik  and 
PorektBninger  over  Doginehistorien   appeared    po8- 
iliumoualy  in  1896.  J«  BelsheimI* 

JOmrSOll,    HERHICK  :    Preabyterian;     b.    at 
Kaughnewaga,    N.    Y..   Sept.   22.    1832,     He   wtm 
graduated   at   Hamilton   College  in    1857   and  at 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary  in  1860*     After  be- 
in^     associate    past<>r    of    the    First    Presbyterian 
Church,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1S60-62,  he  was  pastor  of 
ttke   Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in 
tSa2^7  and  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Phila- 
*i^iphia,    in    1868-73.     He   was   then    professor   of 
***^rx\iletic8  and  pastora!  theology  in  Auburn  Theo- 
■ORioal  Seminary  from  1874  to  1880,  after  which  he 
^^^^     pastor   of   the    Fourth    Preabyterian   Church, 
^^5*io<igo,  until  1883.    He  taught  sacred  rhetoric  and 
i^^^^-oral  theology  in  McCormick  Theological  Semi- 
^*^«"^,  Chicago,  1880-1906.    He  was  president  of  the 
^^•"^^^byterian    Board    of   Minmterial    Education    in 
i^^&-73  and  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Aid  for 
^-^t lieges  and  Academies  in  1883-1903,  moderator 
*^*'   t.lte  General  .\sacmbly  at  Springfield,  III,  in  1882, 
^^^^   a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Pub- 
**J^a.^ion  in  1868-73,  and  of  two  committees  of  the 
^^^'CLttbyterian  Church  for  the  revision  of  the  Con- 
f^«»ion  of  Faith  in  1890  and  190O.     In  theology  he 
*«    «a.  liberal  conservative,  describing  himself  as  "  a 
'^^^^^Tough  believer  in  both  the  doctrines  and  polity 
**^     t.he  Presbyterian  Church,  as  warrant^^d  by  the 
^^«>»d  of  God  and  represented  in  the  Presbyterian 
^o^mfession  of  Faith  and  form  of  government.^'    He 
*^^«  written:  Christianily^a  Chaltenge  (Chicago,  1880) ; 
f^lt^n  Talk«  abaui  the  Theatre  (1882);   /?m"mfs,  ifieir 
f^lfM^  and   Power    (1883);     Pre^ylerian    Btdimrks 
OJTew  York,    1887);    Presinjterian   Book  of  Forim 
~  £^KiUdelphia,  1889);    From  Love  to  Praise  (1903); 
"^  ideal  MinUtry  (1908). 

JOHHSO!!,    JOSEPH    HORSFALL:     Protestant 

'P*«oopal  bishop  of  Los  Angeles;    b»  at  Schenec- 

^y*  N.  Y.,  June  7,  1847.     He  was  educated  at 

'  'fWis  College  (A,B.,   1870)  and  General  Theo- 

^^^1  Seminary,  from  which  be  was  graduated  in 

^^^.     He  was  ordered  deacon  in  the  same  year 

Mvaooed  to  the  priesthood  in  1874.     He  was 

'Mer,  curate,  and  rector  of  Holy  Trinity,  High- 

K  N.  Y.,  in  1873-79,  and  rector  of  Trinity,  Bris- 

■  R,  U  in  1879-81,  St.  Peter's,  Westchester,  N.  Y., 

>I^^S8l^86,  and  Christ  Church,  Detroit,  Mich,,  in 

l^^--96.     In  the  latter  year  be  was  oonsecrated 

^•«op  of  Los  Angeles, 


ih^y. 


JOHITSOIf,  SAJCUIL:  1.  First  president  of 
King*s  College,  now  Columbia  University;  b.  at 
Guilford,  Conn.,  OcL  14,  1696;  d,  at  Stratford, 
Conn.,  Jan.  6,  1772,  He  studied  at  Ya!e  College 
(M.A,,  1714),  and  became  a  tutor  there  in  1716^  on 
the  removal  of  the  college  from  Saybrook  to  New 
Haven.  He  was  ordainetl  pastor  of  a  Congrega- 
tional church  at  West  Haven  in  1720,  but  became 
a  convert  to  episcopacy  in  1722,  and  was  reordatned 
in  England  in  1723,  On  his  return  to  Connecti- 
cut he  was  assigned  to  the  mission  at  Stratford^ 
where  he  remained  till  1754.  Thereupon  he  was 
president  of  King's  College,  New  York,  till  1763, 
when  he  resigned  this  position  and  returned  to 
Stratford.  In  1764  he  was  reappointed  to  his  old 
charge,  which  he  retained  till  his  death.  He  formed 
a  close  friendship  with  BiBhop  George  Berkeley  (q.  v.) 
during  the  latter's  visit  to  America,  and  accepted 
his  teaching.  For  many  years  bis  pen  was  par- 
ticularly active  in  the  defense  of  episcopacy,  an 
unpopular  caujae  in  the  colonies,  and  hia  adoption 
of  it  created  a  profound  sensation.  He  engaged  in 
long  controversies  with  Jonathan  Dickinson,  Thomas 
Foxcroft,  and  John  Graham.  His  principal  works 
are :  A  Letter  from  a  Minuter  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  his  Dia9enting  ParishioTiers  (New  York,  1733); 
A  Second  Letter  (Boston,  1734);  A  Third  Letter 
(1737);  A  System  of  Morality  (1746;  3d  ed.,  London, 
1754),  which  was  published  by  Benjamin  Franklin 
under  the  title  Elemenla  Philosophica  (Philadel- 
phia, 1752) ;  and  An  English  and  Hebrew  Grammar 
(London,  1767). 

BiBLrc>o»APHT:  T.  li.  Chandler,  The  LiJ«  of  S.  /oAnftem  .  .  , 
Firat  Prtmderit  »f  Kina'»  CoUcQt,  New  York,  1806;  W.  B» 
Bprajarue.  AnnaU  of  the  American  Puipit,  v.  52-Rl ,  ib.  IS39; 
i.  W,  Riloy.  American  fAiloaopAy,-  the  Earl\f  SdnoaUt  pp. 
63-126,  New  York,  imi, 

2.  Independent  clergyman  and  reformer;  b.  at 
Salem,  Mass.,  Oct,  10,  1822;  d.  at  North  .Andover, 
Mass.,  Feb.  19,  1882.  He  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1842  and  from  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School  in  1846.  He  entered  the  ministry  without 
ordination  and  never  associated  himself  with  any 
denomination,  though  in  hb  views  he  was  closely 
related  to  the  ITnitarians.  Hia  irat  charge  was  the 
Ilnitarian  Church  at  Dorchester,  where  he  re- 
mained one  year.  From  1851  till  1870  he  was  pas- 
tor of  the  Free  Church  at  Lynn.  He  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  antislavery  agitation.  His  prin* 
cipal  publications  are:  A  Book  of  Hymns  (Boston, 
1846),  in  collaboration  with  Samuel  Longfellow; 
The  Worship  of  Jesus  (1868);  and  Orieniijl  Relig- 
ions, and  their  Relation  to  Universal  Religion :  In- 
dia (1872),  China  (1877),  Persia  (1886).  Samuel 
Longfellow  collected  his  Lectures ^  Essays,  and  Ser- 
Tftons  (1883),  to  which  he  prefixed  a  Memoir. 

JOHISON,  THOMAS  CARY:  Presbyterian;  b* 
at  Fishbok  Hill,  Va.,  July  19,  1859.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Hampden-Sidney  College  (B.A.,  1881),  the 
University  of  Virginia  (1883-84),  Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  Richmond,  Va.  (graduated  in  1887), 
and  the  Yale  Divinity  School  (1887-88).  After 
being  professor  of  Old-  and  New-Testament  ejce- 
getiis  in  Austin  Theological  School,  Austin,  Tex., 
in  1888-90,  and  pastor  elect  of  the  Third  Presby- 
terian Church,  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1890-91,  he  was 
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appointed  professor  of  the  English  Bible  and  pas- 
toral theology  ^n  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Richmond.  In  the  following  year  (1892)  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  his  present  position  of  professor  of  eccle- 
siastical history  and  polity  in  the  same  institution. 
Besides  editing  the  collected  writings  of  Rev.  Prof. 
T.  E.  Peck  (Richmond,  Va.,  1885-87) , he  has  written : 
The  Life  and  Letters  of  Robert  Lewis  Dabney  (Rich- 
mond, 1893);  History  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church  (New  York,  1894);  John  Calvin  and  the 
Genevan  Reformation  (Richmond,  1900);  L\fe  and 
Letters  of  Benjamin  Morgan  Palmer  (1906);  and 
Virginia  Presbytenanism  and  Religious  Liberty  in 
CoUmud  and  RevalvJtumary  Times  (1907). 

JOHNSON,  WH^LIAM  ALLEN:  Protestant  Epis- 
copalian; b.  at  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  4,  1833. 
He  was  educated  at  Columbia  (A.B.,  1853)  and  at 
the  General  Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1857.  He  was  ordered  deacon 
in  1857  and  ordained  priest  in  1858.  He  was  min- 
ister and  rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y., 
and  of  Christ  Church,  Guilford,  N.  Y.,  from  1857 
to  1862,  after  which  he  was  a  missionary  in  upper 
Michigan  for  two  years  (1862-64).  From  1864  to 
1870  he  was  rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Burlington,  N.  J., 
and  from  1871  to  1883  of  St.  John's,  Salisbury, 
Conn.  From  the  latter  year  until  his  retirement 
as  professor  emeritus  in  1900  he  was  connected  with 
the  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Middletown,  Conn., 
where  he  was  successively  professor  of  homiletics 
and  Christian  evidences  from  1883  to  1886  and  of 
ecclesiastical  history  from  1887  to  1900. 

JOHNSTON,  HOWARD  AGNEW:  Presbyterian; 
b.  near  Xenia,  O.,  June  29, 1860.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  (B.A.,  1882)  and 
Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1885.  He  was  pastor  succes- 
sively of  the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church,  Cincin- 
nati, in  1884-90,  Central  Church,  Des  Moines,  la., 
in  1890-93;  Forty-First  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
Chicago,  in  1893-99;  and  Madison  Avenue  Pres- 
byterian Church,  New  York  City,  in  1899-1905. 
In  the  latter  year  he  resigned  to  be  for  a  couple  of 
years  special  representative  of  his  denomination  to 
its  Asiatic  missioas,  and  in  1908  became  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Colorado  Springs, 
Col.  He  has  written  Mose^  and  the  Pentateuch  (Cin- 
cinnati, 1893) ;  Studies  in  God*8  Methods  of  Training 
Workers  (New  York,  1900);  Bible  Criticism  and  the 
A  verage  Man  (Chicago,  1902) ;  Studies  for  Personal 
Workers  (New  York,  1903);  Scientific  Faith  (Chi- 
cago, 1904);  The  Beatitudes  of  Christ  (1905);  Brief 
Studies  through  the  Bible  (New  York,  1905) ;  and 
Famine  and  the  Bread  (1908). 

JOHNSTON,  JAMES  STEPTOE:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  Western  Texas;  b.  at  Church  Hill, 
Miss.,  June  9,  18 13.  He  was  educated  at  Oakland 
College,  Miss.,  and  the  TTniversity  of  Virginia,  but 
left  in  1861,  before  graduation,  to  enter  the  Con- 
federate Army.  He  served  throughout  the  Civil 
War,  first  as  a  private  in  the  Eleventh  Mississippi 
Regiment,  and  later  as  a  second  lieutenant  in 
Stuart's  cavalry.  After  the  end  of  the  war,  he 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1868. 


He  soon  turned,  however,  from  the  law  to  tJ 
Church,  and,  after  pursuing  his  theological  studi 
privately,  was  ordered  deacon  in  1869  and  priesti 
two  years  later.  He  was  successively  miniflter  ai 
curate  at  St.  James',  Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  in  187( 
1876,  and  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Aseenflio 
Mount  Sterling,  Ky.,  in  1866-80,  and  of  Trimt; 
Mobile,  Ala.,  in  1880-88.  In  the  latter  year  be  wi 
consecrated  missionary  bishop  of  Western  Ten 
Within  his  diocese  he  has  enluged  St.  Mary's  Ha! 
a  girls'  collie,  and  has  founded  the  West  Teaa 
Military  Academy,  both  at  San  Antonio. 

JOKTAN,  jek'ton:  According  to  Gen.  z.  25  eqi 
a  son  of  Eber,  the  grandson  of  Shem,  brother  i 
Peleg,  and  father  of  thirteen  sons  (twelve  aeoon 
ing  to  the  LXX).  According  to  this  chapter  tl 
Semitic  stock  divided  into  two  branches,  a  northei 
and  a  southern,  long  before  the  migrations  of  tl 
Abrahamic  family;  and  the  names  of  the  thirtee 
sons  of  Joktan  point  to  southern  Arabia,  whil 
Genesis  is  right  in  distinguishing  between  tli 
Joktan  peoples  and  the  later  Ishmaelitee.  The  An 
bic  ethnographers  make  the  same  distinction  ht 
tween  the  sons  of  Kahfan  (pure  Arabs)  and  Ishmae 
ites.  The  location  of  the  Joktan  peoples  as  give 
in  Gen.  x.  30  is  disputed.  Mesha  is  placed  by  Di 
htzsch  on  the  northwestern  comer  of  the  Persia 
Gulf,  and  by  Knobel  about  fifty  miles  southeast  > 
Mecca.  In  the  first  case  Sephar  is  placed  in  tl 
Himyaritic  Zaphar  in  Yemen  and  the  "  mounta. 
of  the  east  "  is  the  range  in  the  east  of  Hadramai- 
In  the  other  case,  Joktan's  possessions  were  a  t~ 
angle  in  southwest  Arabia.  But  neither  situati* 
furnishes  good  locations  for  Ophir  (q.v.)  and  Havil  , 
(verse  29).    See  Tablb  of  ths  Nations. 

(E.  Kautucb.)! 

Bzbuoorapht:  The    oommentariefl    on    QenMb    and 
literature  under  Tablk  op  Nations;    RCA.  Riehfl 
HandwOrterbuch   deM   bihlitduBn   AUeiiuma,    pp.    76^ V 
Leipaic,  1893;   DB,  ii.  743-744;  EB,  ii.  2564;  JE,  vil  S 

JONAH:  Fifth  of  the  Minor  Prophets  in  the 
rangement  of  the  English  version.  He  is  cak. 
the  son  of  Amittai,  and,  according  to  II  Kings  im 
25,  uttered  a  prophecy  concerning  Jerobo^ 
The  book  is  distinguished  from  other  prophetS 
books  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  prophecy,  ■ 
the  personal  experiences  of  the  man,  in  which  ' 
interest  seems  to  center.  To  escape  the  div^ 
summons  to  preach  repentance  to  Nineveh,  Jo«r 
embarked  from  Joppa  for  Tarshish,  but  during 
storm  was,  at  his  own  advice  and  by  the  issue  cz 
lot,  thrown  overboard,  and  swallowed  by  a  gcr« 
fish  (i.  17).  Three  days  afterward  he  was  thn:^ 
up  upon  the  land,  and,  after  a  second  sununci: 
began  preaching  to  the  Ninevites.  When  both  1^ 
and  people  began  to  repent,  Jonah  became  in^: 
nant  at  the  divine  compassion,  but  was  conviiB> 
by  God  of  his  foolishness  through  a  gourd  (S. 
Many  have  regarded  the  book  as  an  aSegory  cs 
poetic  myth,  while  others  hold  that  it  was  a  natic: 
prophetic  tradition  designed  to  serve  a  didm ' 
aim,  and  contained  some  elements  of  historic  tr^ 
Those  who  regard  the  book  as  history  appeal  toi» 
geographical  and  historical  notices  in  the  propk^ 
for  example,  the  accuracy  of  the  deecriptkytf^ 
Nineveh  and  the  fitneas  of  Jonah's  miasioD  at  ^ 
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particular  period,  when  Israel  was  coming  into  con- 
tact with  Assyria,  Thost*  who  deny  the  credibility 
make  much  of  the  abundance  of  the  miraculous, 
especiaily  of  the  story  of  the  great  fish;  but  this  in- 
cident ia  consistent  with  our  Lord's  use  of  it  (Matt, 
xii.  39  sqq/)  to  illustrate  bis  own  resurrection  by 
the  use  of  material  gathered  from  folk-lore.  The! 
central  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  teach  that  thJ 
heathen  w^orld  is  called  to  the  knowledge  of  Yahwet| 
to  take  its  place  in  his  kingdom  (rv.  10-11), 

That  the  Jonah  of  II  Kings  xiv,  25  has  set  down 
in  this  book  his  experiences  is  nowhere  indicated. 
The  narrative  at  beginning  and  end  is  so  abrupt 
that  it  hxis  probably  come  out  of  a  cycle  of  narra- 
tives like  those  which  center  about  Elisha:  indeed, 
an  old  Haggadah  Ciills  Jonah  a  prophet  of  Elisha*s 
school.  There  ia  much  difference  about  the  date. 
Because  of  the  use  of  the  perfect  tense  in  iii.  3b, 
the  book  mnst  postdate  the  fall  of  Nineveh  (606 
B.C.);  and  linguistic  indications  agree  with  this, 
though  it  should  not  be  brought  below  the  fifth 
pre-Christian  centyry.  Attempts  to  find  Jahvistic 
and  Elohistic  sources  in  the  book  are  not  a  success. 

(W.  VoDCKf.) 
BtBUooaAPRT:  CommentarieB  are:  Ephracm  Byrun,  The 
Rtptrntance  &f  Ninevi^  Eng.  tranaL,  London,  1S53;  S. 
IfitcheU,  PliiJodelphia,  1875;  M.  KaJiMh,  tn  Bihlf  StudU*. 
part  11,,  London,  1878  (gives  cofiipecttia  of  earlier  Ht«ra- 
tnre);  A.  E.  O'Connor.  Geneva,  1S83;  C.  H.  H.  Wri*rht. 
BUdUol  Stuiii0s.  EdinbuTKh,  1886;  H.  Martin.  Edinburgh^ 
1891;  C,  van  OmsIII.  Munieb.  1896,  Ehr,  inuml,,  New  York, 
1893;  J.  Kennedy,  London,  1895;  W.  Nowack,  Cottirwen, 
1807;  G,  A.  Smith.  Book  of  the  TiMtv^,  vol.  ii..  London, 
'lBd6  (best):  F.  Hitxig.  ed.  H,  8ieitier,  Leip»ic,  1904; 
B.  FuMy«  Minor  FrophtU,  oew  imue,  London,  1907. 
kl  treaties  are:  J,  Friedri^hsen,  Udtertitht  Qber  die 
Annckten  Qber  Jona,  Leipwc,  1841;  W.  i>nike.  Not€a 
l«n  Jtmok  and  Hoaea,  London,  1863;  T.  K.  Cbeyne,  Theo- 
[ihffieal  Rffiuw.  1877,  pp,  211-219;  K.  VoJIfiw,  in  ZATW^ 
\m  (18S3).  219  sqq.,  iv  (1S84),  1  i»ciq.;  W.  Bdbme,  in 
XZATW,  vii  C1887).  224  eqq.  (on  tbe  literary  oompo«ition) ; 
\A,  Menc,  ChnHomathia  Targumic/t,  pp.  132-139,  Berlin. 
^1807  (gi¥ea  tbe  Targuxa  oo  Jonah);  PI.  ddimidt,  Jona, 
'  Sinm  UnterMuehufUB  tttr  ver^leiehenden  Helioiomiffeschicie , 
Gottiiii^n.  1907;  DB,  iL  744-763;  EB,  ii.  2&66~2571;  JE, 
vii,  225-330. 

JONAS  OF  BOBBIO :  Ha^ographer  of  the  seventh 
century;  d.  after  659.  He  was  a  native  of  Susa 
(the  Roman  S^uaio)*  at  the  foot  of  ML  Ceni^ 
(about  28  m.  w.  of  Turin).  In  618,  still  quite 
youngt  ^  entered  the  monastery  at  Bobbio,  and 
was  educated  there.  He  arxximpanied  Bcrtulf,  the 
third  abbots  to  Rome  in  627.  Since  he  had  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  Eusta^ius,  abbot  of  Lux- 
euil,  who  died  m  the  spring  of  629,  he  may  have 
gone  to  Gaul  (where  he  remained  permanently)  ns 
early  as  628,  While  temporarily  visiting  Bobbio 
at  a  later  time  he  promised  to  write  the  life  of  Co- 
lumban  and  his  sucoesaore  and  du*ciples,  and  com- 
pleted the  work  between  640  and  6411  About  this 
time  he  was  engaged  with  St.  Amandus  in  trj'iiig 
to  convert  the  heathen  Franlta  on  the  Scheldt  and 
S<airpe.  While  gtayins;  in  Arras  he  was  induced 
to  write  the  life  of  St.  Vedaste^,  the  first  Frank- 
ish  bLshop  of  Arras,  and  in  Nov.,  659,  having 
nwhile  obtained  the  dij^nity  of  abbot,  he  com- 
I  the  life  of  St.  John  of  Reomans.  Of  the  la^t 
nts  of  Jonas'  life  and  of  his  d^th  nothing  is 
known .  The  Vita  Columbam ,  Jo nas '  princip al  work , 
including  ako,  in  its  second  part,  Eusiasius,  Attala, 


Bertulf,  and  Burgimdofara  (in  MPL,  Ixxxvii. 
1009-46;  cf,  Krusch  in  MiUheilungen  de»  Instiiutx 
fur  oFifrreickuche  GeschichUs/orsckung^  xiv.  385  sqq., 
Innsbruck,  1893;  Eng,  transL  by  D.  C.  Munro  in 
Translnttons  and  RepriTUs  published  by  the  depart- 
ment of  history  of  the  University  of  Penntrylvania, 
ii.  7,  Philadelphia,  1895)  has  established  his  hterary 
fame.  In  spite  of  it«  uilence  on  important  matters 
— like  the  Easter  controversy  and  the  first  applica- 
tion of  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  in  Gaul — notwith- 
standing the  preference  for  mar\'elous  stories  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  it  rises  by 
a  certain  historical  sense  above  many  like  works. 
The  language,  too,  \»  peculiar  and  novel  (cf.  Kniach, 
435) ,  and  proves  identity  of  authorship  for  the  Vita 
Columhani  and  the  Vitac  of  Vedastes  and  St.  John 
of  Reomans.  Q.  Skebabs. 

Biblioorapht:  Histaire  litUra^t  dt  la  France^  Uu  604  sqq.; 
Hertel.  in  ZHT.  xxxix.  397  aqq,;  Btflber,  in  Sitxungt- 
beriehte  der  Wierter  Aketdemie,  1885»  pp.  310  sqq.;  Knifich, 
in  MUthfilungen  df»  InttituU  fUr  dHerreidMcht  Ge»chichtM- 
foTBcitiing,  xiv.  385  sqq,,  and  in  MOHt  Script,  rer^  Aferav., 
iv  0902),  30  sqq,;  Watt«nbiicb,  DGQ,  i  (ia93),  116,  118- 
119*  ii.  503. 

JOHAS  OF  ORLEANS:    Bishop  of  Orleans  from 

821  till  his  death  in  844.  He  was  a  native  of 
Aquitaoia  and  succeeded  Theodulf  (d.  Sept.  18» 
821)  as  bishop  of  Orleans.  He  attended  a  synod 
called  at  Paris  by  Loius  the  Pious  in  Nov.,  825, 
to  consider  the  question  of  image- worship,  and 
was  sent  to  Rome  to  lay  the  rejsolutions  adopted 
before  Pope  Eiigenius  IL  He  was  also  prominent 
in  the  synod  at  Paris  in  829,  called  by  the  em- 
peror to  find  remedies  for  abus<,?a  of  tbe  time*  In 
825  Jonas  liad  written  on  the  subject  in  his  De  in- 
^Htutiom  Inicali,  which  ^ives  in  three  books  valuable 
deacriptions  of  the  prevalent  moral  corruption  and 
urges  renovation  of  the  cburchly  spirit*  Another 
topic  of  the  synod^s  discussion,  the  duties  of  secu- 
lar rulers,  had  abo  been  anticipated  by  Jonas  in 
828  in  a  little  work  De  inMtdione  regia,  which  now 
was  emboiJied  in  the  resolutiona  of  the  synod. 
Jonas'  remarks  on  the  relation  between  the  spiritual 
and  secular  authorities  are  interesting.  The  latter 
are  dependent  upon  the  former.  The  power  of  the 
keys  has  been  entrusted  to  the  spiritual  office  by 
the  Lonl  so  that  even  kings  have  to  submit  to  it. 
Man  can  not  judge  God;  and  therefore  he  can  not 
judge  the  representativea  of  God  (eccl^iastica). 
Louis  again  addressed  himself  to  Jonas  when  the 
energetic  measures  of  Claudius  of  Turin  (q*v.) 
against  image-worship  became  known  in  the  Prank- 
ish rcahn;  and  sent  him  an  excerpt  from  the  doc- 
trinal works  of  Claudius  with  the  request  to  refute 
them.  The  death  of  Claudius  induced  Jonas  to 
withhold  his  refutation  at  the  time.  But  about 
H42  he  laid  his  work  before  Charles  the  Bald,  the 
son  of  Louis.  Jonas  still  labored  under  the  suj>er- 
stition  of  his  time-  He  dmtinguishes  a  double  ad» 
oration — one  that  is  due  to  God  alone,  and  one  that 
is  addressed  to  the  hoJy  images;  he  advocates  the 
worship  of  martyrs  and  relics,  bcheves  in  an  effect^ 
ive  intwcession  of  the  saints  and  the  mother  of 
God,  and  demands  worship  of  the  cross. 

(Albert  FREYSTEOTt) 
B1BI.100BAPHT:  Hi«  workB  are  in  MPL,  cvi.,   also  partly  in 
L.  d'Acbery.  Spicilegium,  I  25&^23,  324-336,  P&cu,  1666. 
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Goniult  Hialoin  lUUrairt  de  la  Franet,  iv.  5M-40S,  T.  20- 
81;  A.  Ebert,  AUotmtina  O^thiuhU  dm  LiUrahw  dm 
MiUOaUtn,  U.  224-23a  Leiprio,  1880;  PotthMt,  Weo- 
r,  p.  682. 


JOH AS,  JUSTUS:  German  Reformer,  close  friend 
and  associate  of  Luther;  b.  at  Nordhaiisen  (38  m. 
w.n.w.  of  Erfurt),  Saxony,  June  5, 1493;  d.  in  Ei»- 
feld  (40  m.  s.  of  Erfurt),  Saxe-Meiningen,  Oct.  9, 
1565.  His  real  name  was  Jodocus  Koch,  but  he 
adopted  his  father's  Christian  name  as  a  surname 
during  his  university  career.  In  1506  he  matricu- 
lated at  Erfurt,  where  he  entered  into  close  friend- 
ship with  Eobanus  Hess,  whom  he  emulated  in  his 
devotion  to  humanistic  studies  and  the  practise 
of  verse-writing.  Having  chosen  jurisprudence  as 
his  special  field,  he  followed  the  celebrated  teacher 
Henning  G6de  to  Wittenberg  in  1511,  but  returned 
about  three  years  later  to  Erfurt,  received  ordina- 
tion, and  became  prebend  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Severus  and  professor  in  law  at  the  university.  A 
member  of  the  circle  of  enthusiastic  humanists  who 
acknowledged  Eobanus  as  their  **  king  "  and  wor- 
shiped Erasmus  as  their  idol,  Jonas  took  advan- 
tage of  a  pilgrimage  made  by  Eobanus  in  1518  to 
enter  into  communication  with  the  great  scholar. 
In  the  following  year  he  made  his  personal  acquaint- 
ance, and  Erasmus  conceived  a  liking  for  his  young 
admirer,  and  subsequently  exerted  himself  to  pre- 
vent his  conversion  to  the  party  of  Luther.  Jonas 
in  return  spoke  of  Erasmus  as  his  ''  father  in 
Christ,"  his  instructor  and  guide  in  the  way  of 
right  Uving. 

In  1519,  while  absent  in  the  Netherlands,  Jonas 
was  chosen  rector  of  the  university,  and  at  the 
same  time  comprehensive  reforms  were  enacted 
whereby  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  together 
with  the  "  true "  philosophy  and  theology  was 
made  a  part  of  the  curriculum.  On  his  return 
Jonas  hef^  a  series  of  Bible-readings,  in  the  spirit 
still  of  Erasmus  and  not  of  Luther.  His  adhesion 
to  the  cause  of  the  great  Reformer  dates  from  about 
the  time  of  the  Leipsic  Disputation,  shortly  before 
which  event  Luther,  through  Johann  Lang,  offered 
his  friendship  to  Jonas;  the  latter's  first  letter 
bears  the  date  of  June,  1520.  Upon  the  death 
of  Henning  Gode  at  Wittenberg  in  Jan.,  1521, 
Spalatin  recommended  Jonas  as  his  successor.  The 
elector  offered  the  vacant  professorship  to  Mutianus, 
who  declined,  and  likewise  recommended  Jonas. 
The  latter  received  the  appointment  at  Worms, 
whither  he  had  accompanied  Luther.  In  June  of 
the  same  year  he  removed  to  Wittenberg,  and, 
embracing  with  enthusiasm  the  doctrines  of  the  the- 
ologians there,  devoted  himself  to  an  active  cham- 
pionship of  the  Protestant  cause.  With  some  dif- 
ficulty he  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  transfer  to 
the  theological  faculty,  in  order  more  freely  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  religious  propaganda. 

In  the  controversies  concerning  the  reform  of 
worship  at  the  court  church  during  Luther's  so- 
journ at  the  Wartburg,  Jonas  was  one  of  the  most 
earnest  advocates  of  Protestant  innovations.  From 
1523  to  1533  he  was  dean  of  the  theological  faculty 
and  delivered  lectures  on  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, but  gradually  his  professional  duties  were 
abandoned  for  literary  labors  in  the  great  cause 


For  Luther  he  carried  on  a  poleinie  against  Johan- 
nes Faber  over  the  celibacy  of  the  deigy  (1523)  and 
later  came  into  conflict  with  his  fellow  student  at 
Erfurt,  Georg  Witzel.  His  gifts  revealed  them- 
selves, especially,  however,  in  his  tranBlations  from 
the  works  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  from  Ger- 
man into  Latin  and  vice  versa,  gifts  of  which  the 
two  men  gladly  availed  themselves,  allowing  him 
full  liberty  in  the  handling  of  their  writings;  among 
such  translations  were  the  German  versions  of 
Luther's  De  aervo  arbUrio  and  Melanchthoo's  Lod, 
At  the  same  time  Jonas  played  an  active  part  in 
the  great  events  of  the  Refoimation,  such  as  the 
Marburg  Conference  and  the  Diet  of  Augsburg.  In^ 
1532  he  became  adviser  to  the  three  Anhalt  prin — ^^ 
dpalities  and  in  1538  drew  up  a  set  of  churdiKiC* 
ordinances  for  the  city  of  Zerbst.  Preeminent,  how — ^^^ 
ever,  were  his  services  as  visitator  during  the  ' 


traduction  of  the  Protestant  faith  into  the  duchj^^cB 
of  Saxony,  and  as  author  of  the  new  church  ordkf .fsl 
nances  there  enacted.    In  the  establishment  of  ibm^iM^ 
Reformation  in  HaUe  he  also  played  a  leading  part^--^uji 
In  1541,  while  passing  through  that  city,  he  im  m^b  ma 
invited  by  some  of  the  councilors  to  remain  witT^^-^Si^ 
them  for  some  time  and  to  instruct  them  in  thcf  ..^Jtb 
Gk)6pel.    Jonas  began  his  work  under  the  protec^*^^^^ 
tion  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  who  made  use  of  hLcf  hi 
long  neglected  power  as  burgrave  of    Halle  t^         tc 
further  the  establishment  of  the  Reformed  faith  5-       ^  in 
that  town.    In  1541-42  the  new  ritual  was  int 
duced  into  the  various  churches,  and  in  the  f 
of  the  latter  year  Jonas  was  made  superintendeiK^^t. 
In  1543  he  drew  up  the  church  ordinances  for  tEvA^tbs 
town.    With   the   aki   of   the   Wittenberg 
Kilian  Gokistein,  who  had  been  sununoned  to  ] 
as  syndic,  Jonas  carried  on  the  oiganisation  of  tw^^tbe 
Protestant  Church  with  a  resolute  eneigy  that  l»>^Deft 
him  little  time  for  literary  labors.    In  1546  he  ^k.    a^ 
companied  Luther  on  his  last  joum^  to  Eisleb^^iMeo, 
stood  beside  his  death-bed,  and  deliv^ed  his  fc"       fu- 
neral oration.    Their  friendship  had  never 
any  interruption  and  the  ''  Table  Talk  "  and 

res(>ondence  of  the  Reformer  testify  to  the  intims ate 

relations  that  prevailed  between  the  two. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Schmalkald  War,  Jo^^huu 
vigorously  assailed  the  emperor  and  Maurice  o! 

Saxony,  and  on  the  capture  of  Halle  by  the  la^c^ter 
in  November,  1546,  he  was  compelled  to  flee.  He 

returned  in  January,  1547,  and  made  use  of        "tiie 
situation  to  drive  the  monks  and  nuns  from        the 
city  and  to  wipe  out  all  traces  of  Roman  pnu^^'^ise 
in  the  church  system.    But  HaUe  fell  a  seo^^nf 
time  into  the  hands  of  Maurice,  and  Jonas  was  c^noe 
more  a  fugitive.    His  exile  seems  to  have  aged  Sum 
rapidly  and   to   have  weakened   his  powers,       iHit 
he  longed    nevertheless    for   active    employnB.^?D^ 
Through  petitions  and  the  intercession  of  othens  ^ 
sought  to  appease  the  anger  of  Maurice,  but  it    "^ 
not  until  1548  and  after  a  humiliating  submissioQ 
that  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  HaUe.    Ttieiv» 
however,  disappointment  awaited  him;    the  town 
council,  reluctant  to  place  at  the  head  of  afbin  s 
weak  old  man  who  numbered  among  his  opponso^ 
the  powerful  elector  and  the  new  archbishop  ^ 
Magdeburg,  declined  to  restore  him  to  hk  pntp*^ 
and  restricted  him  to  a  leotureship  in  Latin,  hi 
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XS50  he  became  court  preacher  at  Coburg.     His 
friiexKiAhip  with   Mebnchtliori   had  cooled  and  oq 
due  subject  of  the  Interim  Jonas  appeara  as  his  op- 
poctent.    Melanchthon,  in  return,  spoke  of  bim  as 
so  oH  man  unfit  for  the  performance  of  active  pas- 
toral duties.     After  a  short  activity  in  Regensburg, 
in     1553  Jonas  became  superintendent  at  EisfeM, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death,  occupied  partially 
wit,h  his  oKi  labors  as  a  translator.     The  picture  of 
a   aealous  champion  of  the  Reformation,  devoting 
his  great  gifts  and  capacity  for  eflfort  to  the  cauiic 
of  the  faith,  is  somewhat  tarnished  by  the  unspar- 
ing wrath  of  his  polemic  and  an   avarice  that  was 
notorious,  (G.  KAWER.iU,J 

Bibljoqrapht:  Hib  lettem  were  published  by  G,  Kawerau^ 
2  ^olft.,  Halle,  1864-S5;  additions  have  bc«n  made,  e.g.. 
*>y  C  A.  H.  Burkhardf,  in  Zeitschrift  far  kirchliche  Wijuen- 
*e^  und  Uten,  1889,  pp.  430  eqq,  Hi!«  JLfc  has  been 
■Titten  by  L.  Reinhard,  Altenburg,  1731;  G.  €.  Koapp, 
Halte.  1817;  H,  G.  Haaw,  Leipaic,  186^:  T.  Preasel, 
Qberfeld,  1S62:  while  the  Faischri/t  of  hi*  four  humlredth 
■^aiveraary  waa  edited  by  K.  Meyer.  Nordhaunen.  18ft3. 
^^Berent  phaMM  of  his  life  are  treated   in:     W«  Beaten, 

f*i*mtUrt,  i.  149  aqq.,  Leipaic.  imG;  K.  Krause.  //.  E. 
"•■m*,  vol,  L,  Gotha.  1870;  F.  Kropatschek.  J.  DblAch 
^^^tdkirch,  Greifswald,  lg9S:   G.  Baucb,  Die  EinSmrunQ 

^*^t  tdso  the  Hterature  on  Luther  aod  on  the  Refontiation. 

JORCOUET,  jan^cflr',  PIERRE  DE:  French 
"''otestant;  b.  at  Clermont-en-Beauvoisis  (16  m, 
J-^'<?.  of  Beauvais)  c.  1650;  d.  at  The  Hague  1715. 
^  1678  he  went  from  France  to  Holland  and  be- 
^^MXi^  pastor  at  Middelburg.  In  IG86  he  was  elect^^d 
•^^i^etary  of  the  Walloon  Synod  of  Rotterdam.  He 
^*«  paj^tor  at  The  Hague  from  169D  till  his  death. 
***«  most  important  work  ih  Entrdien,^  sur  ien  dif- 
•f^^iUes  nidho*Us  d^exidiquer  V^crilure  {x\msterdam, 
*#07),  in  which  be  violently  attacked  the  allegnr- 
^^  interpretation,  which  Cocceius  hiui  carried  to 
*^*  Extreme  Umits.  In  the  heat  of  the  ensuing  con- 
'^viersy  Jon  court,  said  certain  things  about  Coc- 
**eitis  which  the  Synod  of  Ximeguen  eompehed  him 
^^  retract  in  1708. 

^'^LioQaAPffT:  E.    Haag,    KUt,    de$   dogroe*.    Faris,    1862; 
LichtenberKer.  ESH,  vii.  427-428. 

JOHBS,  JENKINS  LLOYD:  Independent;  b.  at 
^^*«idy»il  (44  m,  n.w.  of  Swansea),  Cardiganshire, 
^•les,  Nov.  14,  1S43.  He  emigrated  to  the  United 
^**t^s  in  childhood  and  was  a  farm  hand  until  the 
**®*  of  nineteen.  He  ser\'ed  in  the  Union  Army  for 
r^JTice  years,  and  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Civil 
^^r  entered  Mead\ille  Theological  School,  from 
^**ieh  he  was  graduated  in  1S70.  He  then  entered 
^^  Unitarian  ministry  and  was  pastor  of  All  Sou  1b' 
A^'J^itarian  Church.  Jaynesville,  Wis>,  until  1879, 
5|^^*»g  at  the  same  time  secretary  of  the  Western 
il'^tarian  Conference*  He  also  organized  the 
Jjl^^^Bteni  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society,  of  which 
?**  '^JW  secret*! ry  for  fourteen  years.  After  leaving 
^^^'iiePviDc  for  Chicago  he  organize<l  All  Souls' 
Y'*^tijch,  of  which  he  has  been  pastor  since   1882, 

*J_^lBW  thia  society  formally  withdrew  from  all  dc- 
T^^'iioatioDAl  Affiliations  to  emphasize  its  inde- 
^J^^NleiMgr.     In  1894  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of 

^^  Workl'8  Parliament  of  Religions  held  in  con- 

*J^JStion  with  the  Chicago  Exposition,  and  wan  sec- 

^^•ly  of  the  meetings  of  that  congress,  while  as 

^  VI,—] 


early  as  1878  he  had  been  one  of  the  founders  of 
Unitijt  which  he  has  edited  since  1879  and  which 
h  now  the  organ  of  the  Congress  of  Religion  move- 
ment. He  likewTse  established  the  Abraham  Lin- 
coln Center,  of  which  he  is  now  superintendent,  as 
well  as  the  Chiaigo  Browning  Society,  and  has  been 
first  president  of  the  Illinois  State  Conference  of 
Charities,  lecturer  in  English  in  the  university  cx- 
t-eiision  courses  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
president  of  the  Tower  Hill  Sunnrler  School  of  Lit- 
erature and  Religion^  He  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  Municipal  Voters'  League  of  Chicago, 
and  take^  an  active  interest  in  all  movements  for 
the  advancement  of  civil  service,  inde}>endency  in 
politics,  and  simibr  aimy.  In  theology  he  was  a 
mpml3er  of  the  radical  wing  of  the  Unitarians  and 
sympathised  and  cooperated  with  the  Free  Re- 
ligious Association  and  kindred  organizations.  He 
has  now,  however,  renounocti  all  vestiges  of  de- 
norainationalism.  He  has  written:  The  Faith  that 
makes  Faith/id  (Chicago,  1886;  in  collaboration 
with  W.  C.  Gannett);  Prartiml  Pielji  (1890);  Wm-d 
of  the  Spirit  (1897) ;  Biis  of  Waysitie.  Gospel  (2  vob.. 
New  York,  1899-1901):  and  Nuggets  from  a  Welsh 
Mine  (Chicago,  1902). 

JONES,  JEREMIAH:  WcLsh  Biblical  critic  and 
Indef>endent  minister;  b,  in  Wales  1693;  d.  there 
1724.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Samuel  Jones  (1628- 
1697,  see  Jones,  Samhel,  1)  and  was  educated  by  his 
uncle,  Samuel  Jones  (1680-1719;  see  Jones,  Sam- 
uel, 2),  at  Gloucester  and  Tewkesbury.  Among 
his  colleagues  in  his  micle's  academy  were  Joseph 
Butler  and  Thomas  Seeker,  afterward  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  After  serving  Independent  con- 
gregations at  Market  Harborough,  Leicestershire^ 
and  Cold  Ashby,  Northamptonshire,  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Independent  church  at  Nailsworth,  in 
the  parish  of  Avening,  GloucestersMre,  in  1719,  and 
in  the  same  year  took  charge  of  his  deceased  uncle's 
pupils.  Jones  is  remembered  for  his  admirable 
Nav  and  Full  Method  of  Settling  the  Canonical  An- 
tharily  of  the  Neiv  Testament  (3  vols.,  London^  1726^ 
1727;  reprinted,  3  vols.,  Oxford,  1798,  again  1827), 
He  also  published  A  Vindication  of  the  Former  Pari 
of  St.  Matthew* E  Gospel  fr&m  Mr,  Whinton's  Charge 
of  Dislocations  (London,  1719;  reprinted,  Salop, 
1721,  Oxford,  1803), 
BiBLiooBJkPQY:  J.  J[oulimii],  in  Gentteman^M  Moffanne,  Jtine, 

1803;  DNB,  xxx.  121-122. 

JONES,  RUFUS  MATTHEW;  Friend;  b.  at 
South  China,  Me.,  Jan.  25,  1863.  He  was  educated 
at  Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Pa.  (A.B.,  1885), 
Heidelberg  University  (1887),  and  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  (1893-95),  and  w*as  principal  of 
Oak  Grove  Seminary,  Vassal  bo  ro.  Me,,  from  1889- 
1S93.  Since  the  latter  year  he  has  been  professor  of 
philosophy  in  Haverford  College,  and  has  also  been 
eiditnr  of  The  American  P'^riend  since  the  same  year. 
He  has  hi^m  a  trustee  of  BrjTi  Mawr  College  since 
1896  and  iB  a  member  of  the  American  Philosoph- 
ical Society.  In  addition  to  editing  George  Fox: 
An  Autobiography/  (Philadelphia,  1903)  and  Social 
Law  in  the  Sitiritual  Wmld  (1904),  he  has  written 
Life  of  EH  and  SfjbU  Jones  (Philadelphia.  1889); 
Practical   Christianity    (1899);     A    Djjnamic    Faith 
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(London,    1900);     and     A    Bou^a    Rtiigion  from 
Memory  (Philadetpbm,  1902), 

JOITES,  SAMUIL;  1.  One  of  the  founders  of 
WeJsU  non<^nformity^  b,  near  Chirk  Castb,  Den* 
bighfihlre,  Wales.  1628;  d.  at  Llangyowyd  (15  m, 
w.n.w;  of  Cardiff)  1  Gkmorgannhite,  Sept.  7^  1697. 
He  studied  at  Oxford  (B.A,.  1652;  M.A„  1654), 
first  nt  Mertofi  College,  from  which  he  was  expelled 
in  1648  for  refuemg  to  submit  to  the  parliamentary 
board  of  visitors,  and  afterward  at  Jcsua  CoU^e, 
where  he  was  elected  fellow  in  1652  and  bursar  in 
1655.  In  1657  he  was  given  Preabyterian  ordinar 
tion  and  inducted  to  the  living  of  Llangynwyd. 
On  the  paaeing  of  the  Act  of  Unifonnity  in  1662 
he  was  eje^^ted  from  hia  living  and  Bubaequently 
imprisoned^  but  in  1672  be  was  licensed  to  pr^cb 
in  four  private  houses  besides  his  own.  About  this 
time  he  established  in  his  farmhouse  the  first  non- 
confortning  theological  academy  in  Walea.  In  1689 
Jones*  school  was  selected  as  one  of  the  places  for 
the  education  of  the  exhibitioners  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian board.  To  this  institution  the  present  Car- 
marthen Presbyterian  College  traces  its  origin. 
Jones  is  described  by  Calamy  as  **  a  great  philoso- 
pher, a  considerable  master  of  the  Latb  and  Greek 
tongue,  and  a  pretty  good  Orientalist;'*  He  was 
also  a  poet  of  some  reputation. 
BiBuoQBAPMTi  Suiiud  PftJmer,  Nmcc/nfarmiMt'  Mvmarial, 

it  G24.  LoadsQ,  1778;  T.  Ke«,  Hiii.  <^  ProUstaM  Nonam* 

farmUu  in  WmUa.  pp,  i63-  177^230-242,  ib..  1883;  DNB, 

iiji.  iaO-18L 

S.  Non-conformist  tutor  in  England;  b-,  probably 
tn  Peniieylvanin,  c.  1680;  d.  in  England  1719.  He 
was  the  son  of  one  Malachi  Jones,  a  Welsh  preacher 
who  had  emigrated  to  America.  He  studied  under 
private  tutors  in  England  and  in  1706  entered  the 
University  of  Leyden,  where  he  became  the  pupil 
of  Herman  VVitsius  and  Jacob  Perizonius.  A  few 
years  later  he  opened  an  academy  at  Gloucester, 
which  in  1712  he  removed  to  Tewkesbury.  By 
this  time  his  school  had  attainetl  considerable  re- 
pute and  numberptl  among  its  pupils  Joseph  But- 
ler, Hamuel  Chandler,  and  Thomas  8ecker.  It  was 
from  here  that  Butler  came* I  on  his?  anonymous 
correspondence  with  t^amuel  Cbrke  (1675-1729). 
In  1714  the  Presbj'lerian  board  lie^an  to  send  pupils 
to  Jones.  With  the  exception  of  two  Latin  dispu- 
tations (Lcyden,  1708)  Jones  published  nothing. 
A  manuscript  cojiy  of  his  Latin  lectures  on  Jewish 
antiquities  has  been  preserved.  Samuel  Clarke 
gave  varioui^  transcripts  of  Jones'  lectures  to  Philip 
Doddridge,  for  use  in  his  academy, 

BiaLiocjHAi'Hiif'  Walter  Wilson,  m  Sfonihty  Repository,  1809, 
p|),  651-652;  OyB.  x%x.  161  (where  other  nolictfl  are 
inilitated). 

JOHES,  SAMUEL  PORTER:  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  South;  b.  in  Chambers  County,  Ala., 
Oct.  16,  1847;  d.  near  Memphi?s,  Tenn,,  Oct.  15, 
IfiOO.  He  was  educated  by  private  tutors  and  in 
boarding-wcJiooL*,  and,  after  serving  in  the  Con- 
federate A  liny  in  the  Civil  War,  wus  admitted  to 
the  Georgia  bar  in  1869.  He  Wcame  addicted  to 
liquor,  however,  and  his  career  as  a  lawyer  was  se- 
riously affected.  He  wass  converted  iu  1872  and 
was  admitted  to  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Churchy  Souths  in  the  same  year.     He 


held  various  pastorates  from  1872  to  IBSO,  after 
which  he  was  agent  of  the  North  Georgia  Orphan- 
age  (lS30-9'2).  From  that  time  until  his  death  be 
was  extremely  active  as  a  revivalist  and  advocate 
of  total  abstinenoer  and  became  one  of  the  bestr 
known  Evangelists  in  the  United  Stat^,  attractiii)^ 
popular  attention  by  his  unconventional  addi'essiSt 
which  at^ounded  with  witty  and  pregnant  sajinpi 
He  wrote:  Semums  and  Sayings  (NaehviUe,  Tenti,. 
1883) ;  Mujn€  HaU Seri^  {Cincinnati,  0.,  1886);  Qwi 
your  Mt^nness  (1886);  Bam  Jones'  Gum  Book  (1887); 
St  [Lmiis  Series  (1890);  and  ThunderbolU  (1895). 

JOHES,  WILLIAM,  OF  HAYLAJID:  English  theo- 
logian; b,  at  Lowick  (19  m,  n,e,  of  Northampton), 
Northamptonshire,  July  30,  1726;  d.  at  Nayknd 
(14  m.  B.s.w.  of  Ipswich),  Suffolk,  Jan.  6^  ISQO.  He 
studied  at  the  Charterhouse  and  at  Uoiversity  Col- 
lege, Oxford  (B.A.,  I7i9).  Here,  largely  tbougji 
the  influence  of  his  friend,  George  Home,  he  adopted 
the  views  of  John  Hutchinson  (q.v.)^  After  ha 
graduation  he  was  curat©  for  a  number  of  years,  firet 
at  Finedon,  afterward  at  Wadenhoe,  NorthaaifH 
tonshire.  In  1764  he  was  presented  to  the  view- 
age  of  Bethersden,  and  in  1765  to  the  rectory  d 
Pluckley,  both  in  Kent.  On  June  22,  1775,  he  was 
e beted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  In  1777  he 
obtained  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Nayland,  Suf- 
folk, and  exchanged  Pluckley  for  Pairtonf  Xortb- 
amptonshire.  Thenceforth  he  resided  at  Nayland 
and  came  to  be  known  as  Jones  of  Nayland.  In 
1788  he  tiei^ine  chaplain  to  George  Home  (bishop 
of  Norwich).  He  was  the  originator,  though  nol 
the  editor,  of  the  BrUwh  CHtic^  a  theological  quM* 
terly,  of  which  the  first  number  appeared  in  Lon- 
don in  May,  1793.  In  1798  he  was  presented  hy 
Archbbhop  Moore  to  the  sinecure  rectory  d 
Hollingboume,  Kent.  Jon^  was  a  man  of  valt 
laming  and  sound  piety,  and  one  of  the  most 
prominent  churchmen  of  his  time.  The  school  repi^ 
sented  by  him  is  regarded  as  forming  a  link  between 
the  non-jurors  and  the  Oxford  school.  His  works, 
some  forty  in  nuntber,  are  written  from  the  Huicb- 
insonian  point  of  view.  The  best-known  are:  fh.€ 
Catholic  Doririm  of  the  Trimty  (Oxfortl.  1756;  ed. 
J,  L.  F.  RiLssell,  London,  IS66;  publifihed  by 
S.P.C.K.,  1899);  An  E»so\j  on  the  First  Prindpta 
of  Natural  Philosophy  (Oxford*  1762);  Phyaiolifg' 
icai  Dinqiiisiiitrnji  (London,  1781);  Leciu^es  on  th/ 
Fiquratife  Language  of  the  Holy  Scripiure  (17S6; 
new  ed.,  1863);  An  EsRay  on  the  Chureh  (1787;  new 
ed.,  1863);  and  Memoirs  of  .  .  .  George  Horrv 
(1795).  William  Stevens  collected  and  edited  liis 
Works  (12  vols.,  1801;  reprinted  in  6  vols.,  1810), 
Some  of  his  tracts  were  reprinted  under  the  title, 
Trarts  on  lAc  Church  (Oxford  and  London,  1850). 

BiBLioaRAPKT;  W,  St«TeDH.  A  Short  Are&iinJ  of  tkg  Lift^ 
WriUnga  of  WUtmrTi  Jon^.  Lqtidcitu  I  SO  I;  John  Hmii. 
Hitt.  0f  RdiffiouA  Th&UQht  in  England,  id.  306-318.  ib. 
1873;  L.  Stephen,  Hitt.  of  Enalith  Thmtakt  in  the  iSlk 
Ccniurjt,  vm.  18-20,  xii.  89,  2  vnja..  New  Vork,  IgSl:  J.  H- 
OvRrton^  Tl^e  Church  in  Ermland.  ii,  25S,  290-291,  Loncbn. 
1807:  J.  H.  Overton  ttrid  F.  Rtlton,  The  Engiuk  Ckwrth 
U7I4-1S0Q\  pp.  2W-207  et  pbsbito,  ib.  1906;  DNB.  us. 
177-178. 

JOKES,  WTLLIAH  BASIL:  Bishop  of  8t.  Da^-id^; 

b.  at  Cheltenham  Jan.  2,  1S22;   d.  at  Aber^ili  (2 
m.  n.e.  of  Cartnarthen),  Wales,  Jan.  14,  1S97.  From 
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the  Shrewsbury  School,  where  he  spent  seven  years, 
he  passed  to  the  University  of  Oxford  (B,A.,  1S44; 
M.A.,  1847).  He  was  a  scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
1840-45,  fellow  of  Queen's  College,  1848-61,  fellow 
of  University  CoUe^  1851-57,  tutor  1854-58,  lec- 
turer on  modern  history  1858-65,  and  select  preacher 
18fi0-62,  1866-67.  1876-78,  as  also  select  preacher 
at  Cambridge  in  1K8L  He  took  a  prominent  part 
\jx  the  formation  of  the  Cambrian  Archeological 
Aflflociation  in  1846-47,  was  one  of  it^  general  sec- 
retaries, 1848-61 ,  and  joint  editor  for  the  association 
in  1851.  At  Oxford  he  formed  an  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Williimi  Thompson,  afterward  archbishop 
of  York^  through  wbom  he  received  many  prefer- 
tnents.  He  was  examining;  chaplain  to  Thompson 
1861-74,  prebendary  of  York  Minster  186:i-74, 
perpetual  curate  of  Haxby  3HG3-65,  vicar  of  Bish- 
opthorpe  1865-74,  archdeacon  of  York  1867-74, 
rural  dean  of  BLshopthorpe  1869^74,  chancellor  of 
York  1871-74  and  canon  residentiary  of  York 
1873-74.  He  was  elevated  to  the  see  of  St.  Da'vid's 
in  1874 »  He  was  remarkably  successful  in  ad  van- 
dug  the  work  of  educatioD  and  missiotis  in  his 
diocese. 

Hia  more  important  works  are:  VestiQes  of  ifte 
Gad  in  Gwynedd  (London,  1861);  The  History  and 
Aniiquiite^  of  SL  David's  (4  parts,  1862-57),  in 
collaboration  with  E.  A,  Freeman;  The  Neu^ 
Testament  lUuatrated  mih  a  Ptmn  Explanalory 
Commeniary  fcer  PrivaU  Reading  (2  vols,,  1865), 
in  ooUaboration  with  Archdeacon  Churton;  The 
Peace  of  God:  Sermons  on  (he  ReroncUiaiwn  of  God 
and  Man  (1869);  and  Ordination  Addresmt  (Oxford, 
IdOO),  with  a  preface  by  Gregory  Smith. 
BiBLioomJiraT:  I.  G.  Smith,  HolyDtxu;  p.  67,  London.  iOOO; 

DSB>  vupplement,  tiL  47-49,  where  reference  to  scattered 

nor  iocs  1*  ipven. 

JORAM  (JEHORAM;  the  two  forms  are  used 
interchangeably  in  the  sources) : 

1.  Fifth  king  of  Judah,  son  and  successor  of  Je- 
hoshaphat.  His  dates  according  to  the  old  chron- 
ology are  892-885  B.C.:  according  to  Kamphausen, 
851-4^44  B.C.;  according  to  Duncker,  848-844  B.C.; 
according  to  Curtis  {DB,  i.  401),  851-843  B.C.  The 
Chronicler  (II  Chron.  xxi.  2-4)  reports  that  on 
Joram's  accession  he  put  his  brothers  to  death. 
No  notice  of  this  occurs  in  Kings,  but  the  fact  is 
not  improbable  since  he  had  married  Athaliah, 
daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jestebel  of  Israel,  where  as- 
sassination was  not  uncommon.  Moreover,  Atha- 
liah'a  usurpation  of  the  kingdom  through  assassina- 
tion (see  Jo  ash)  ,  together  with  her  known  influence 
over  her  husband,  increa^s  the  probability.  The 
notable  event  of  Joram's  reign  was  the  re%^oIt  of 
Edom  and  his  narrow  escape  from  capture  when  he 
waa  trying  to  reduce  the  Edomitea  to  subjection. 
The  revolt  of  Edom  is  but  the  reflex  of  the  prior 
revolt  of  the  Moabites  from  the  northenj  kingdom 
(«ee  2,  below).  The  indications  of  a  general  revolt 
are  increased  by  the  Chronicler's  narrative  concem- 
m%  a  body  of  Arabs  and  Philistines  who  sacked 
Jor&m's  palace  and  carried  off  all  his  sons  but  one* 
The  Chronicler  attributes  hia  death  to  a  loathsome 
disease  (probably  the  same  as  that  described  in 
Aets  3di.  23),  and  assert;?  that  his  burial  was  dis- 
honorable  (but  cf.  11  Kings  viii.  24). 


S.  Ninth  king  of  Israel,  second  son  of  Ahab  and 
successor  to  his  brother  Ahaziah.  His  dates,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  chronology  are  896-884  b,c.; 
according  to  Kamphausen,  854-843  B.r.;  accord- 
ing to  Duncker,  851-843  b,c\;  according  to  Curtis, 
852-842  B.C.  One  of  the  events  of  hla  reign  was  an 
tmsuccessful  attempt,  in  company  with  Jehosha- 
phat  of  Judah,  to  reduce  to  subjection  the  Moabites 
who,  according  to  the  Moabite  stone  (qA.),  ha<l  re- 
volted from  his  brother.  The  army  arrived  before 
the  fortress  of  Kir-hareaeth  and  besieged  it;  and 
in  the  straits  of  the  siege  the  **  king  of  Moab  "  sao- 
rifioed  his  son  on  the  wall  in  sight  of  the  besiegers. 
This  act  dismayed  the  allies  and  they  withdrew. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  *'  great  wrath  "  of 
11  Kings  iii.  24  (R*  V.,  margin)  indicates  a  pestilence* 
which  attacketi  Israel  and  was  attributed  to  the 
offended  deity.  A  second  event  was  the  attempt 
to  recover  Ramoth-gOead  from  the  Aramean^,  in 
which  J  Oram  was  assisted  by  Ahaxiah  of  Judah.  He 
was  woundeti  and  obliged  to  retire  tx)  Je^reel,  near 
which  he  fell  at  the  hands  of  Jehu.  It  is  an  open 
question  whether  the  events  of  II  Kings  i v. -viii. 
15  belong  to  Joram*s  reign,  as  the  king  of  Israel  of 
ttuit  narrative  is  not  named.  It  is  clear  from 
II  Kings  ix.  22  and  x.  18-27  that  t!ie  Baal  cvilt 
had  flourished  in  Joram's  reign,  while  II  Kings  lii. 
13-14  is  emphatic  as  to  the  continuing  influence  of 
JezebeL 

BiBUtoGRAPHT:  The  louroes  for  1  htp:  I  Kings  xxii.  60;  11 
Kinga  viii  15-24,  29;  II  Chron.  x\u;  and  fr^r  2  are:  M 
KingA  i.  17,  iii.,  viii.  28-ix.  26.  TIk»  lircrjttun*  ia  (fiven 
under  Ahab.  CodkuH  also:  €.  F,  Burnry.  SoUm  on  the 
H^rtw  Text  <^  .  .  .  King*.  Oxford,  1903;  DB.  ii.  5S9- 
500:    KB.  ii,  2350-23G2. 

JORDAN.     See  Palestine. 

JORDAIT,  HERMANN  SIEGFRIED  ARNOLD: 
German  Lutheran;  b.  at  8andau-an-der-Elbe  (35 
m.  n.w.  of  Brandenburg)  July  30,  1878,  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Erlangen  (1896-97) 
and  Greifswald  (1897-99;  lie.  theol,,  1902).  and 
after  being  a  private  tutor  in  I>eyelsdorf,  Pomer- 
anui,  from  1899  to  1903,  was  connected  with  the 
cathedral-chapter  of  Berlin  in  1903-04.  Since  the 
latter  year  he  has  been  pri\^at-dooent  for  New-Te«- 
tament  exegesis  and  church  history  \n  the  Univer- 
sity of  Greifswald,  He  has  written:  Die  Thtologie 
der  neuentdeckten  Predi^en  Noixitiamf  (Leipsic, 
1902);  Rhjthmtschc  Prom  in  der  aUchrisUtchen 
lateinischen  Liieratur  (1905);  and  Rkyihmische  Pro- 
aatejde  au8  der  dUeslen  Chriiienhnt  (1905). 

JORDANIS  {originally  perhaps  Joraandes):  The 
first  and  only  Gothic  historian  whose  works  are 
extant;  d,  c.  560,  He  descended  from  a  noble 
family  related  to  the  royal  fam^ily  of  the  Amali, 
HLs  grandfather  hnd  been  notary  of  the  Alanic  King 
Candae  in  Moeaia.  JordAnis  was  also  notary  until 
his  conversion,  which  probably  implies  that  he  as- 
sumed an  ecclesiastical  ptwiition.  He  wa«  probably 
bishop  of  Croton,  in  any  case  not  an  Arian,  but  a 
Catholic*  Vigiiius,  t^  whom  he  dedicated  one  of 
his  work^,  seems  to  have  been  the  pope  of  that 
name  (538-555),  and  they  were  both  in  Constanti- 
nople  about  551.  Jordanis  left  two  works,  n  his- 
tory of  the  Goths  or  rather  of  Moeata,  which  aeetns 
to  have  had  the  title  De  origine  d  aclibusque  Get- 
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arum,  and  a  compendium  of  universal  history,  often 
called  De  regnorutn  ac  temporum  nuxesnone,  also 
De  breviatiane  chronicorum,  by  Monunsen  De  mim- 
ma  temporum  vd  origine  actibusque  gentU  Romano- 
rum,  The  former  he  dedicated  to  his  otherwise 
unknown  friend  Castalius  or  Castulus,  the  latter 
to  Vigilius.  The  history  of  the  Goths,  which  ex- 
tends to  551,  was  written  probably  in  that  year  in 
Constantinople  or  in  Chalcedon.  The  chronide  of 
the  world  had  been  begun  between  Apr.,  550,  and 
Apr.,  551,  before  the  other  work,  but  is  continued 
until  552.  The  history  of  the  Goths  shows  little 
originality  as  it  follows  closely  the  lost  work  of 
Cassiodorus  which  seems  to  have  had  the  same 
title.  Toward  the  end  Jordams  used  also  the  an- 
nals of  Marcellinus  Comes.  The  style  is  obscure, 
artificial,  and  sententious,  but  this  is  imdoubtedly 
due  to  the  source  used  by  Jordanis.  The  fundi^ 
mental  view  of  the  identity  of  the  Getae  and  Goths 
is  probably  also  borrowed  from  Cassiodorus.  The 
imiversal  history  is  practically  a  history  of  Rome; 
for  the  rest  Jordanis  furnishes  merely  genealogies 
and  names  of  kings.  The  work  contains  nothing 
but  extracts  from  other  historians. 

(WiLHELM  AlTMANN.) 

Biblioorapht:  His  History  of  the  Goths  has  been  printed 
often,  best  ed..  by  A.  Holder.  Freiburg.  1882.  Both  his 
works  are  edited  by  T.  Mommsen  in  MOH,  Auet.  Ant., 
V.  1  (1882).  1-138,  with  prefatorial  notes,  pp.  v.-lxxiv. 
A  very  useful  list  of  editions  and  literature  is  given  by 
Potthast.  WegtoeiBcr,  pp.  682-684.  A  useful  article  on 
his  life  and  works  is  in  DCB,  iii.  431-438.  Consult:  L. 
Ton  Ranke,  Weltoesehichte,  iv.  2,  pp.  313-^27,  Leipeic, 
1884;  A.  Ebert.  AUgemeine  OeMchichte  der  Lileratur  tfss 
Mittetaltera,  i.  656-562.  Leipeic.  1880;  W.  8.  Teuffel. 
OeadiichU  der  r&miBcKen  Literatur,  pp.  1256-1250.  1283, 
ib.  1800. 

JORIS  (or  JORISZOON,  "  the  son  of  George  "), 
JAN  DAVID:  Dutch  Anabaptist;  b.,  probably  at 
Ghent  or  Bruges,  1501  or  1502;  d.  at  Basel  Aug. 
25,  1556.  He  was  originally  a  glass-painter,  but 
was  of  an  adventurous  disposition,  and  after  long 
wanderings  abroad  settled  in  Delft  and  married. 
An  ultra-enthusiast,  he  eagerly  embraced  the  Ref- 
ormation, circulated  hymns  and  tracts,  and  vio- 
lently assailed  the  priesthood  and  the  mass.  In 
1528  he  publicly  insulted  a  religious  procession,  for 
which  he  was  imprisoned,  pilloried,  flogged,  and 
had  his  tongue  burned  through,  in  addition  to  being 
banished  for  three  years.  He  then  joined  the  Ana- 
baptists, among  whom  he  speedily  became  promi- 
nent, although  he  disapproved  the  Anabaptist  in- 
surrection at  Monster  (q.v.)  and  openly  opposed 
Battenburg,  the  leader  of  the  extreme  radicals. 
After  the  fall  of  MUnster,  Joris  sought  to  reunite 
the  Anabaptist  factions,  but  his  success  was  only 
temporary,  and  he  was  attacked  by  sectaries  of  all 
shades.  On  the  other  hand,  enthusiasts  called  him 
"  the  hallowed  of  the  Lord,"  and  proclaimed  him  a 
prophet  and  bringer  of  judgment,  so  that  in  1536 
he  himself  became  convinced  of  his  divine  mission. 
At  the  same  time  he  began  to  have  visions,  and 
gradually  gathered  about  him  a  circle  of  followers 
(the  '*  Davidists ")  who  trusted  him  implicitly, 
even  forming  a  distinct  Anabaptist  sect  with  a 
eluliastic  basis.  The  chief  centers  of  its  activity 
weie  Oldenburg,  eastern  Friesland,  and  the  Nether- 
llOlds,  but  after  1538  the  authorities  sharply  opposed 


it,  and  many  of  its  adherents  were  executed.  Joris 
h^nself,  however,  repeatedly  escaped  in  such  re- 
markable ways  as  to  give  rise  to  the  belief  that  he 
could  make  himself  invisible.  Meanwhile  he  was 
imtiring  in  his  activity.  He  had  ahready  had  much 
success  among  the  followers  of  Battenburg,  and 
for  a  time  among  the  Anabaptists  of  MOnster,  but 
the  adherents  of  Melchior  Hoffmann  in  Straabuig, 
like  Johannes  a  Lasco  and  Menno  Simons,  rejected 
his  overtures.  The  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  on 
the  other  hand,  granted  him  protection  on  condi- 
tion of  his  accepting  the  Augsburg  Confession.  His 
imceasing  personal  propaganda  was  aided  by  his 
numerous  writings,  of  which  the  most  important 
was  his  VWondahoedc,  waerin  dot  van  der  wereUU 
aan  veraloten  gheopenbaert  is  (Deventer  [?],  1542),  a 
jumbled  mass  of  fantasy,  mystery,  and  allegory. 

With  the  amassing  of  wealth  from  his  adherents 
and  the  despair  of  gaining  a  great  following,  a  new 
period  began  in  the  career  of  Joris.  In  Aug., 
1544,  he  appeared  at  Basel  under  the  name  of 
John  of  Bruges,  a  rich  and  distinguished  fugitive 
from  Holland  for  the  sake  of  the  GospeL  He  was 
accepted  as  a  citizen,  led  an  irreproachable  religious 
life,  was  conspicuous  for  his  charities,  and  acquired 
considerable  property,  including  a  small  cais^  at 
Binningen.  His  propaganda  was  now  restricted  to 
writing  mystic  treatises  and  epistles  to  his  follow- 
ers, whom  he  uxged  to  conform  externally  to  the 
existing  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  in 
touch  with  opponents  of  the  dominant  Church, 
pleading  for  Servetus  in  an  anonymoua  petition  of 
1553,  writing  to  Schwenckfeld  (though  he  opposed 
his  deification  of  the  humanity  of  Christ),  and  being 
acquainted  with  Castellio.  The  identi^  of  "  John 
of  Bruges  "  with  the  Dutch  Anabaptist  Jan  David 
Joris  was  not  discovered  until  three  years  after  his 
death  and  burial.  In  Apr.,  1559,  the  University 
of  Basel  condemned  Joris  as  a  heretic  and  on  May 
13  his  body  was  exhumed  and  burned,  together 
with  his  books  and  portrait.  His  Basel  adherents 
were  obliged  to  do  penance  in  the  cathedral  on 
June  6,  but  in  Holstein  and  Holland  the  sect  lin- 
gered, heresy-trials  of  the  Davidists  occurring  as 
late  as  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

(A.  HEGLBRf.)  K.  Roll. 

Bibuoorapht:  A  favorably  partisan  aooount  is  given  by 
G.  Arnold,  Kircken-  und  KetMer-Hittorie,  4  vola.,  Frank- 
fort, 1700-15,  corrected  by  the  critical  diseuasion  of 
Nippold,  in  ZHT,  1863.  1864,  1868.  Joris'  biography 
was  written  by  A.  van  der  Londe,  The  Hague,  1867,  cf. 
Bibliophile  Beige,  1865.  pp.  137.  168.  1866.  pp.  129  sqq. 
On  his  teaching  consult  A.  Jundt,  HiaUfire  du  paiUKHeme, 
pp.  164  sqq.,  Strasburg,  1875. 

JORTIN,  JOHH:  Archdeacon  of  London;  b.  in 
London  Oct.  23,  1698;  d.  there  Sept.  6,  1770.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Huguenot  exile  from  Brittany, 
who  in  1691  became  a  gentleman  of  the  privy 
chamber.  He  received  his  education  at  the  Char- 
terhouse School,  and  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1719;  M.A.,  1721),  where  he  held  a  fellow- 
ship 1721-28.  He  was  ordained  in  1724,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  college  Uving  of  Swavesey,  Cambridge- 
shire, in  Jan.,  1727,  which  he  resigned  in  Feb., 
1731,  to  become  preacher  at  a  chapel  in  New 
Street,  London.  In  1731  he  started  a  magazine 
entitled,  Miscellaneoua  ObservcUums  upon  Authors, 
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Antient  and  Modem,  which  continued  for  two  years. 
In  1737  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  East- 
Weil.  Kent,  which  he  soon  resig^ned.  In  1747  he 
resigned  his  position  in  New  Street  to  accept  an 
appointment  to  a  chapel  in  Oxenden  Street,  where 
he  preached  till  1760»  He  was  assistant  to  War- 
burton  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  1747-50,  and  Boyle  lec- 
turer in  1749,  In  1751  he  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  St.  Dunstan's-in-the^Elast  by  Thomas 
Herring,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  gave  him 
the  Lambeth  degree  of  D.D,  in  1755.  In  1762  he 
became  chaplain  to  Thomas  Osbaldeston^  biahop 
of  London,  who  gave  hini  a  prebend  in  St.  Paul's 
and  presented  Mm  to  the  vicarage  of  Kensington, 
which  he  held  with  St.  Dunstan's.  He  was  made 
archdeacon  of  London  in  1764,  Jortin  was  a  scholar 
of  liberal  views ^  and  ^Tote  w4th  an  engaging  light- 
ness of  style.  His  more  important  works  are:  Dis- 
courses on  the  Truih  of  the  ChriMian  Religion  (Lon- 
don, 1746);  Remarks  upon  Ecclesiastical  HiM&ry 
(5  vols.,  1751-73);  Six  IXssertaiiom  (1755);  The 
Life  of  EroitmuH  (2  vols.,  1758-60);  Sermons  (7 
vols,,  1771-72);  and  Tracts,  Phihlogiajd,  Critical, 
and  MisceUaneous  (2  vols.,  1790). 

ButtUOOaAPnY:  J.  Dtdney,  Memoira  of  the  Life  and  Writing§ 
tfJohn  Jortin,  London.  1702;  A  Meirunr  by  R.  Heathcote 
to  the  3(1  ed.  nf  JortinN  Sermona,  ed,  R.  Jartin,  ib.  1787; 
KDOther  to  the  ediliora  uf  tbc  Tracta.  ut  »up/.  wblle  a  Life 
ift  prefixed  by  W.  TroHope  to  »n  edition  of  the  Remark*, 
2  Tola.,  ib.  1846.     ConauJt  DNB.  xxx,  201-203. 

JOSEPH  OF  ARIMATHEA:  A  wealthy  and  pious 
member  of  the  Sanhedrin  who  begged  the  body  of 
JesuB  and  laid  it  in  hia  own  tomb,  which  had  not 
hitherto  been  used — a  fact  in  which  the  Evangel- 
ists evidently  see  symbolic  significant^.  The  story 
is  told  in  all  four  Gospels  (Matt,  xxvii.  57-60;  Mark 
XV,  42-46;  Luke  xxiii.  50-54;  John  xix.  38-42), 
and  the  manner  of  telling  betrays  a  warm  interest 
in  Jo«seph's  personality^  his  courage,  and  his  piety. 
Arimathea  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  Ratnah 
or  Hamathaim  (Josh,  xviii.  25;  I  Sam.  t.  1 ;  I  Mace, 
xi.  34),  five  mlleB  north  of  Jerusalem.  Won  by  the 
preaching  of  Jeeus  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God, 
Joseph  openly  joined  himself  to  the  disciples  of 
Jesits^  and  he  did  not  consent  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Sanhedrin.  The  differences  of  the  reports  in 
the  Gospels  are  proljably  to  be  solved  as  follows; 
Mark  and  Luke  have  in  mind  simply  the  fact  that 
Joseph  had  prepared  a  worthy  grave;  how  he  had 
come  to  do  it  was  not  a  question  with  which  Ibey 
concerned  themselves.  Matthew  took  this  into 
account  and  explained  that  it  had  been  prepared 
for  Joseph  himself.  John,  who  appears  to  have 
had  the  other  accounts  before  him,  seems  to  have 
raiaed  the  question  why  Jesus  was  not  laid  in  a 
f^ve  of  his  own  instead  of  in  a  stranger's^  and 
answers  it  by  reference  to  the  nearness  of  the  Sab- 
bath, the  consequent  lack  of  time  for  preparations, 
and  the  handiness  of  the  grave  already  prepared. 

(K.  Schmidt.) 
BiBtJtooajLPHT:  The  mibject  ti  discussed  m  the  Hctionn 
devotod  to  the  burmi  of  iesun  in  the  principal  lives  cited 
under  Jesub  CHiuirr.  and  ia  the  Bible  Dictionaries.  Per- 
iioent  matt«r  will  be  found  in  the  dbcuBMons  of  the  Gospel 
of  Peter  and  the  Acts  ol  PiJatc  mentioned  under  Afoc- 
aTi^HA,  B,  7. 

JOSEl^H    AHD    ASEHATH,    STORY    OF.      See 

PsEtTDBPiORAPHA,  Old  Testament,  11. ,  36. 


JOSEPH  BRYEIflflOS:  Byiantine  theologian  of 
the  fifteenth  century;  b.,  probably  in  Lacedaemon, 
about  1350;  d.  apparently  in  Crete  about  1436, 
Bryennioe,  whose  original  name  was  Bladynteros, 
entered  a  Cretan  monastery  about  1375,  but  some 
twenty  years  later  was  obliged  to  leave  the  isbnd 
on  account  of  a  conflict  with  the  clergy.  He  then 
w^ent  to  Constantinople,  joined  the  Studitcs,  and 
soon  became  the  court  chaplain  of  the  Emperor 
Manuel  Pala^ologus,  thus  gaining  an  important  in* 
flue  nee  in  ecclesiastical  polity.  In  1411^  and  14  IS 
he  was  imperial  ambassador  to  the  West,  and  at 
first  enjoyed  the  favor  of  John  Palaeologiis,  but 
when  the  emperor,  for  reasons  of  state,  favored 
union  with  the  Latin  Church,  Joseph,  a  rigid  an- 
tagonist of  this  measure,  retired  from  public  life, 
and  apparently  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in 
Crete.  He  was  primarily  a  theologian,  although 
his  writings  (first  edited  by  Eugenius  Bulgaris,  3 
vols*,  Leipsic,  1768^-84)  contain  a  mass  of  material 
on  all  branches  of  Byzantine  learning,  especially 
rhetoric,  dialectics,  geometry,  astronomy,  physics^ 
and  philosophy.  He  wa^  the  author  of  twenty-one 
addresses  and  three  dialogues  on  the  Trinity,  w^hile 
other  sermons  are  devoted  to  the  Virgin,  redemp- 
tion, escliatology^  faith,  the  plan  of  salvation, 
Easter,  the  Transfiguration,  and  the  Tabor-light. 
His  attitude  toward  union  is  given  in  his  **  Speech 
of  Counsel  "  and  "  On  the  Union  of  the  Cretans/' 
while  his  twenty-sbc  letters  contain  many  theo- 
logical allusions.  Bryennios  was  rigidly  orthodox 
and  had  no  sympathy  with  humanism  or  with 
western  thought.  The  prime  source  of  authority, 
in  his  opinion,  was  the  Bible,  which  was  supple- 
mented by  the  Church  Fathers,  who  had  estab- 
lished the  truth  of  the  dogmas  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  so  that  these  principles  required  no 
further  proof  and  were  superior  to  human  reason, 
God  can  be  defined  only  negatively,  and  man  was 
created  as  the  end  of  creation.  Seeking  to  gain  hiM 
apotheosis  by  his  own  powers,  however,  he  lost  the 
fellowship  of  God,  though  he  retained  the  freedom 
of  the  wilL  The  mission  of  Qirist  was  to  enable 
man  to  attain  the  end  for  which  he  was  created, 
the  special  agency  being  the  manifestation  of  the 
person  of  the  Lord.  (Philipp  Mever.) 

BinLioofiAFHY:  Fabricius-Harles.  Bibliotheca  Gra€ca,  xi.  6£'0-' 

660,  Hamburg.  1808;    Krumbacher,  Gt^hickte,  p.  114;    P. 

Meyer,  in   TMK.  ixlx  (18©6),  282-319;  idem,  in  Bvtantin- 

iache  Zeittehrift,  1896,  pp.  74-111;    J.  Dr&secke,  in  NKZ, 

1896.  pp.  208-228. 

JOSEPH  THE  CARPEE1TER,  HISTORY  OF.    See 

Apocrypha,  B,  L,  4. 

JOSEPH,  THE  HUSBAKD  Of  MARY:    In  the 

primitive  Church  there  are  no  historic  records  of  a 

special  cult  in   honor  of  Joseph,   and   the  earliest 

monuments  of  Christian  art  represent  him  only  in 

groups  with  Mary  and  the  Christ-child.     In  this 

period  he  appears  as  a  young  man,  and  it  is  not 

until  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  that  he  is  repre- 

sented  as  aged,  a  concept  borrowed 

Th©  Ven-    from   the   apocryphal   Gospels   of   the 

eration  of    Infancy.     According  to  the  legend  in- 

Josepli.      corporated  in  these  documents,  Joseph, 

when  he  married  Mary,  w^as  an  aged 

widower,  having  as  sons  by  his  first  marriage  James,, 

J  OSes,  Judas,  and  Simon  (cf.  Matt.  xiii.  65;    Mark 
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vi.  1  sqq.).  This  tradition  persisted  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages,  but  is  now  disregarded  by  occi- 
dental Roman  Catholicism,  which  regards  Joseph, 
if  not  as  a  young  man,  at  least  in  the  prime  of  man- 
hood. It  is  very  possible  that  he  died  early,  as 
mention  of  him  disappears  from  the  Gospeb;  and 
since  the  days  of  Ambrose  and  Jerome  it  has  been 
a  Roman  dogma  that  his  marriage  with  Mary  was 
merely  nominal,  although  this  view  receives  no 
certain  confirmation  from  the  New  Testament. 
Legend,  followed  by  later  medieval  art,  holds  that 
Joseph  died  in  18  or  27  a.d.,  with  Mary  and  Jesus 
by  his  side,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  John 
the  Evangelist.  This  tradition,  combined  with  the 
fact  that  older  legends  occasionally  speak  of  his 
grave,  but  never  mention  his  remains,  forms  the 
kernel  of  the  medieval  legends  and  regulations  for 
the  Joseph  cult.  Jean  Gerson,  Bernardino  of  Siena, 
and  Francis  of  Sales  declared  that  he  had  been 
translated  bodily  to  heaven.  The  cult  of  Joseph 
flourished  in  the  West  after  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tmy,  and  relics  began  to  appear,  although  these 
were  never  corporal,  but  such  objects  as  his  ring  of 
betrothal,  or  pieces  of  his  garments. 

In  the  early  Church  Joseph  possessed  no  special 
day,  and  until  the  medieval  period  the  traditions 
on  this  subject  were  diveigent.  The  Copts  cele- 
brated July  20,  while  among  the  Greeks  his  day 
was  the  Fourth  Sunday  in  Advent,  which  was  also 
dedicated  to  Mary,  David,  and  James  the  Just. 
Another  day,  however.  Mar.  19,  said  to  have  been 
brought  to  the  West  by  a  Syrian  Carmelite  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  gradually  found  acceptation, 
and  was  finally  confirmed  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1621. 
Pius  IX.,  in  1870,  made  this  feast  one  of  the  first 
class,  and  declared  St.  Joseph  the  patron  saint  of 
the  entire  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  Leo  XIII., 
in  1880,  ordered  a  series  of  rosary  prayers  to  St. 
Joseph  for  the  whole  of  October. 

All  orders  founded  in  honor  of  St.  Joseph  and 
called  by  his  name  are  modern  in  origin.  The  fol- 
lowing orders  of  men,  established  under  his  protec- 
tion as  the  Biblical  ideal  of  obedience,  may  be 
mentioned:  (1)  The  Secular  Priests  of  St.  Joseph 
were  founded  at  Rome  in  U\20  by  Paolo  Motta, 
and  their  rule,  partly  based  on  that 
Joseph      of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  was 

Orders,  confirmed  by  Innocent  XI.  in  1684. 
(2)  The  CrdtenistH,  or  Missionaries  of 
St.  Joseph  (Josephites),  were  established  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  Jacques  Cr6- 
tenet,  a  surgeon  of  Lyons.  They  were  chiefly  mis- 
sion-preachers and  spread  through  many  dioceses 
of  France,  but  were  overwhehnecl  by  the  Revolu- 
tion, although  they  were  later  revived  as  heads  of 
educational  institutes  in  various  places.  (3)  The 
Brethren  of  St.  Joseph  were  founded  at  St.  Suscien, 
near  Amiens,  by  Bishop  J.  P.  de  Cliabons  in  1823, 
imitating  an  elder  hotly  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
to  conduct  primary  8ch(M)Ls,  assist  the  clergy  in 
catechizing,  promote  singing,  and  similar  purposes. 
(4)  The  Josephites,  or  Sons  of  St.  Joseph,  were  es- 
tablished at  Grammont,  Belgium,  by  Canon  Van 
Combrugghe  in  1817  for  the  education  of  young 
men  of  the  better  classes.  Besides  the  mother 
house  at  Grammont,  they  have  daughter  houses  at 


Melle,  Jouvain,  Tillemont,  and  BnineUe,  in  ^^e^l- 
gium,  and  St.  George's  College,  at  Weybridge,  EIvz^^. 
land;  they  are  assisted  by  the  Josephite  nuns  of 
Bruges.  (5)  The  Josephite  Brothers  of  the  Soly 
Cross  were  founded  in  1821  in  the  diocese  of  X^ 
Mans  by  the  priest  Dujarrie.  Until  recently  tb^r 
possessed  some  forty  houses  in  France,  the  Frencrh 
colonies,  and  North  America,  and  devote  tb^m- 
selves  primarily  to  the  training  of  artisans,  althot^^^h 
some  conduct  secondary  schools.  (6)  TheBrotli^rs 
of  St.  Joseph,  founded  at  Quillins  (department,  of 
Rhdne)  by  Abb^  Rey  in  1835  for  the  education  of 
destitute  children,  had  their  chief  center  at  Citeckxax 
from  1848  to  1888,  but  are  now  suppressed. 

The  majority  of  female  orders  of  St.  Joseph.  Ck^ve 
French.    The  oldest  and  most  widely  extended      is 
(1)  the  Congregation  of  St.  Joseph  at  BordeaLa.2. 
founded  in  1638  by  Marie  Delpech  de  TEstan^;      it 
extended  rapidly  to  other  cities  of  northern    a.z:3d 
western  France,  forming  at  La  Rochelle  in  1672    a 
new  branch  called  Religieuses  de  la  Congregation   de 
Saint  Joseph,  dite  de  la  Trinity  (or,  de  Jesus,  Marie, 
et  Joseph).     (2)  The  Hospital  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
of  La  Fl^he  (in  Anjou)  were  established  in  1&4-2, 
while  about  1650  the  Jesuit  Medaille  founded    C^) 
the  Daughters  of  St.  Joseph  at  Le  Puy.    These 
three  orders  in  twenty  years  had  over  9,(XK)  mem- 
bers and  1,2(X)  houses  throughout  all  France.     T'lie 
order  last  named  established  at  Clermont  in  16^, 
through  the  advice  of  (}anon  Laborieux,  (4)    tlie 
Nuns  of  St.  Joseph  of  the  Good  Shepherd  to  con- 
duct refuges  for  fallen  women.     It  survived    the 
Revolution  and  still  has  its  mother  house  at  Clcr- 
mont,  with  some  sixty  daughter  houses.    About 
1800  Mother  Javouhey  founded  (5)  the  Sisters   of 
St.  Joseph  at  Quny,  whence  they  spread  to  Sene- 
gambia,   French   Guiana,    and   other   colonies     ^ 
France,  excepting  Algiers  and  Cochin-China.      W 
Tlie  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  the  Visitation   "^'^^ 
founded  at  Marseilles  about  1840  by  Emilie  ViaJa.ril. 
who,  in  1834,  had  established  a  similar  sisterhood 
at  Alby  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  and    t^*^ 
Ciire  of  the  sick.     Daughter  houses  of  these    t"^^ 
sisterhoods  have  spread  to  Algiers  and  Tunis  (from 
Alby),  as  well  as  to  Jerusalem  (from  Marseill^^^* 
(7)  A  North  American  order  of  Sisters  of  St.  Jo&c-p^ 
was  founded  at  Emmitsburg,  Md.,  in  1809  by  E^l^ 
Atui  Seton,   which  in   1850  was  united   with     "^^o 
American   Sisters   of  Mercy  and  as  early  as    X*^"* 
had  ninety-one  houses  with  some  1,1(X)  sisters. 

(O.  ZOCKLEBt-) 

Bibliography:  On  the  cult:  ASB,  19  Mar.,  vol.  iii.;  ^^Sn 
diet  XIV.,  De  aeriforum  Dei  beatijlcaiione,  iv.  2.  ch«f*-  ^t 
7-58.  Honona,  17:J8:  PrimauU  de  S.  Joseph  d'apr^s  ''^^ 
copal  catholiqae  ft  la  ih^ologU,  Parw,  1897;  J.  Seit*.  ^^J, 
Verchrung  dea  heiligen  Joseph  inihren  oeaehiekUick^'*^  s-Vit 
vnckluno,  Freiburg.  1908;  KL,  vi.  1878-1879.  Or»  J^ 
orrlem:  Helyot,  OrdreM  monaaliquee,  iv.  405,  411  egg-  "^^ 
25  sqq.,  186  pqq.;  Heimbucher.  Orden  ufyi  Kongngati^^^*^ 
vol.  iii.  paaaim;  KL,  vi.  1874-1878. 

JOSEPH  OF  METHONE:  Greek  theologian  oT  ^^ 
fifteenth  century.  Of  his  life  little  is  known,  ^^* 
cept  that  he  lived  in  Crete  and  was  a  ksAomb scM-'^^ 
cate  of  the  union  between  the  Greek  and  ^"^  — 
Churches,  the  majority  of  his  writings,  whieh  ^^ 
collected  in  MPO,  clix.,  being  d^oted  to  this  ^^ 
ject.    His  most  notewoothy  work  was  his  def^^ 
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of  the  five  chief  theses  of  the  Council  of  Florence, 
dlsoussing  at  length  the  processiou  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  unleavened  breads  purgatory,  eternal  Ufe, 
nd  the  gupremacy  of  the  pope.  This  treatise  was 
It  first  erroneously  ascribed  to  Geniiadius  Schokriua. 
Joseph  also  discussed  the  same  council  in  the  long 
dialogue  first  edited  by  Leo  Allatius  in  his  Graecia 
tirthodaxa,  I  683-654  (Rome,  1652). 

(Philipp  Meter.) 

BimuOQBJLmT'.  FabricjUinHarl^)*,  Bibliotheca  Oraem^  xi,  458. 
Hambtinr.  1S08;    Krttmbacher.  GeacJiichU,  pp.  US-llO, 

JOSEPH  THE  PATRIARCH:  Oldest  son  of  Jacob 
ttd  Rachel.  The  name  "  Joseph  "  (Hebr.  Yoseph) 
was  probably  originally  Joseph-el,  "  may  God  add  " 
{Gen.  jooL.  24;  see  Jacob),  The  relation  of  the  sources 
of  the  story  of  the  patriarch  be  giveo  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis  (xxx.  22-24,  xxxvii.,  xxxix.  1)  is  Bimilar 
to  that  in  the  history  of  Jacob  (q,v.)-  E  and  J  pre- 
dominate, P  being  used  more  ext<!fi- 
The  siively  only  toward  the  end  {Gen.  xlvi, 
SotiTccfi.  1).  The  attempt  to  distinguish  be- 
tween E  and  J  is  without  convincing 
It  is  asserted  tliat  J  calls  the  traveling 
Arabian  merchants  lahmaelites,  while  E  calls  them 
Midianites;  that  E  (Gen.  xxxvii.  28)  makes  them 
take  Joseph  out  of  the  pit  withoyt  the  compUcily 
of  his  brothers  and  so  "eteal"  liiiu  (Gen.  xl  15) 
^whUe,  acK^ording  to  J.  he  was  sold  by  his  brothers 
(also  according  to  Gen»  xlv.  4) ;  that  for  J  Joseph's 
£;gjptian  master  was  a  wealthy  private  citizen, 
for  %  the  captain  of  the  guard  and  keeper  of  the 
prison.  In  aU  essential  points,  however,  the  story 
must  have  been  told  in  the  same  way  by  both  E 
and  J.  Joseph's  character  justifies  Jacobus  especial 
love.  Its?  fundamental  quality  was  his  earnest  fear 
of  God  (Gen.  xxrvii.  2,  xxxix.  9,  xH.  16.  xlii.  18, 
xlv.  8,  L  19-20),  who  showed  him  grace  both  in  his 
own  sight  and  before  men,  making  him  appear  the 
purest  and  the  noblest  of  the  sons  of  Jacob. 

In  considering  the  historical  value  of  the  tradi- 
tion of  Joseph,  the  references  to  Egypt,  its  cus- 
toms, manners,  etc.,  are  of  especial  importance. 
Modern  investigation  of  the  monu- 
Historicity  Doents  has  explained  and  justified  the 
of  the  recital.  While  formerly  many  sehol- 
IVarrative.  ara  thought  to  find  in  Joseph's  story 
erroneous  statements  of  Egyptian 
conditions,  Hengste^nberg  and  the  Eg^-ptologists 
£]bers  and  Brugsch  have  shown  that  the  story  is 
inmost  entirely  concordant  with  the  monuments 
of  Egypt.  Caravan  tnide  was  carried  on  by 
the  Arabs  from  the  most  remote  times  between 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  the  country  of  the  Nile;  pre- 
«asely  the  three  spices  mentioned  in  Gen,  xxxvii,  25 
(cf.  xliii.  11)  were  always  staple  articles  of  com- 
merce between  Gilead  and  Egypt;  the  caravan 
rout^.  after  crossing  the  Jordan  at  Beth-shan,  passed 
by  Dothan;  there  was  a  good  market  for  young 
alaves  in  Egypt;  Potiphar  bears  a  genuine  Egyp- 
tian name  C'  devoted  to  Ra  '');  such  stewardships 
as  that  with  which  Joseph  was  entrusted  by  Poti- 
phar appear  frequently  In  the  Egyptian  inscriptions 
and  on  the  monumenta;  the  scene  between  Joseph 
and  Potiphar's  wife  is  practically  duplicated  in  a 
«tor>'  preserved  in  the  D'Orbiney  Papynis  ("  The 
Talc  of  Two  Brothers  "),  written  dowTi  for  Seti  II. 


when  he  was  crown  prince  (cf,  H.  Brugsch,  Aiis 
dent  Orieni,  Berlin,  1864,  pp.  7  sqq.;  Eng.  transL  in 
W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  Egyptian  Tales,  London,  1894^95; 
cf .  A.  H.  Sayce,  Higher  Criltciim  and  the  MonurneniSf 
London,  1894);  dreams  were  matters  of  intense 
interest  Ln  Egypt;  the  two  court  officials  of  Gen. 
xl.  1  appear  as  representatives  of  the  court  hutlens 
and  the  court  bakers,  even  the  title  "  chief  of  the 
bakers  "  has  been  found;  an  illustration  of  the 
dream  of  the  court  baker  is  given  in  a  representa- 
tion of  the  court  bakery  of  Rameses  HI.  (J.  G. 
Wilkinson,  Mannern  and  Customs  of  the  Ai\ci€7d 
Eg^ptimis,  ii.  ,'i85,  London,  1837),  whereiti  a 
load  of  freshly  baked  bread  on  a  board  or  mat 
(elsewhere  a  basket,  Wilkinson,  ii.  393)  is  borne 
away  on  the  head;  according  to  the  Rosetta  stone 
and  the  Decree  of  Canopus,  Eigyptian  kings  on 
their  birthday's  were  accustometl  to  issue  amnes- 
ties; the  double  dream  of  the  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.)  is 
thoroughly  Egy^itian;  the  very  words  ye'&r,  "stream'* 
(  =  Nile)  and  akUf  **  reed-grass/'  are  Elgyptian;  the 
number  seven  was  significant  in  the  land;  the  kine, 
that  is,  the  good  and  the  lean  years,  quite  properly 
come  up  out  of  the  stream  which  was  the  object  of 
divine  honors  as  the  fructifier  of  the  entire  country; 
the  cow  IS  symbolical  of  Isis-Hathor,  the  female 
principle  of  fertility,  and  therefore  especially  ap- 
propriate for  the  representation  of  the  productivity 
of  the  limd;  the  '*  magicians  "  of  chap.  xli.  8  cor- 
respond to  the  sacred  scribes  who,  besides  devoting 
themselves  to  the  arts  of  writing,  mensuration,  and 
astronomy,  were  also  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
explaining  portents;  the  shaving  of  the  hair  and 
the  changing  of  clothing  on  the  occasion  of  an  ap- 
pearance before  the  Pharaoh  {Gen.  xli,  14)  was  re- 
quired by  ancient  Egyptian  cuijtom,  while  among 
the  Israelites  baldness  was  regarded  as  an  infir* 
mity;  the  ceremonies  accompanying  the  conferral  of 
his  new  dignities  upon  Jaseph  (Gen.  xli.  42)  are  all 
faithfully  represented  on  the  monuments;  the  cry 
abrech  (Gen.  xli.  43,  E.  V.  margin)  which  was 
shouted  by  a  runner  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been 
an  ^\ssyrio-Baby Ionian  title,  but  the  names  given 
in  xli.  45  are  clearly  Egyptian,  .^s  master  of  the 
granaries,  Joseph  really  held  the  pkoe  in  the  king- 
dom next  after  that  of  the  Pharaoh;  hence  he 
properly  ciills  himself  (xlv.  SJ  Pharaoh's  father, 
lord  over  his  whole  house,  ruler  of  all  the  land  of 
Egypt;  in  chap.  xlii.  6  he  is  called  "  governor  " 
over  the  land;  the  designation  adkon,  "  lord,"  has 
even  found  its  way  into  Egyptian  and  the  title 
<i5-en-pira'o  in  the  sense  of  '*  counselor  of  the  Pha- 
raoh "  occurs  often  in  the  papyri.  The  economic 
regulations  promulgated  by  Joseph  must  be  judged 
according  to  the  standard  of  Egyptian  conditions. 
The  tax  imposed  (xU.  34)  was,  in  the  rich  land  of 
Egypt,  neither  hard  to  bear  nor  unusual,  and  the 
fact  that  the  State  assumed  possession  of  all  landed 
property,  with  the  exception  of  that  belonging  to 
the  prieatSi  was  a  result  of  the  centnilizing  tendency, 
more  necessary  and  therefore  more  justifiable  in 
that  bnd  than  elseivhere.  Two  cases  of  this  kind 
are  given  in  H.  Brugsch,  Gcachichte  Aegij plena, 
Leipsic,  1877,  pp.  130,  244  sqq.,  Eng.  transL,  Lon- 
don, 1879,  The  fact  that  Canaan  suffered  from  a 
drought  at  the  same  time  is  also  in  accord  with 
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natural  conditions,  and  the  Amama  Tablets  re- 
cord that  Canaan  imported  com  from  Egypt  (cf .  H. 
BrugBch,  Die  bibliachen  sUben  Jahre  der  Hungers- 
not,  Leipsic,  1891;  Sayoe,  ut  sup.,  pp.  217-218). 
Since  Egypt  was  the  great  producer  of  wheat,  the 
Semitic  tribes  in  times  of  scarcity  naturally  mi- 
grated thither,  where  they  were  not  seldom  received 
with  justifiable  suspicion  (xlii.  0).  The  settlement 
of  the  Hebrews  in  the  land  of  Goshen  (q.v.)  is  in 
accord  with  the  conditions,  since  this  territory  had 
for  a  long  time  been  the  resort  of  invading  Semites 
and  was  adapted  to  the  nomadic  manner  of  life. 
Finally,  the  embalming  of  Joseph  and  the  seventy 
days  mourning  for  him  (1.  1  sqq.)  are  thoroughly 
Egyptian.  Taking  all  these  facts  together,  it  is 
impossible  to  escape  the  conviction  which  Ebers 
expresses:  "  The  whole  of  Joseph's  history,  even 
in  its  smallest  details,  must  be  regarded  as  in  ac- 
cord with  the  actual  conditions  in  Egypt."  To  be 
sure,  this  general  agreement  with  Egyptian  condi- 
tions and  manners  does  not  of  itself  positively  es- 
tablish the  historic  character  of  the  recital;  but  the 
assertion  that  the  author  or  compiler  was  not  familiar 
with  Egyptian  conditions  is  equally  pure  assump- 
tion. It  is  true  that  several  things,  especially  the 
mention  of  the  "  Land  of  Rameses  "  (Gen.  xlvii. 
11),  a  name  which  could  scarcely  have  been  used 
before  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  make  it  unlikely 
that  Joseph's  story  is  from  a  nearly  contemporar 
neous  source.  It  seems  probable  that  the  account 
was  written  about  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (A.  H. 
Sayce,  ut  sup.,  pp.  212-213). 

The  determination  of  the  period  of  Egyptian 
history  to  which  the  Hebrew  inmiigration  belongs 
depends  upon  the  relations  of  the  He- 
The  brews  with  the  Hyksos.  Josephus' 
Date  of  supposition  (Apion,  i.  14)  that  this 
JoseplL  nonoadic  people  of  Semitic  race  was 
identical  with  the  Hebrews  does  not 
agree  with  the  modest  position  the  Hebrews  occu- 
pied in  the  land  according  to  the  Biblical  narrative. 
But  Jaseph's  activity  must  have  fallen  in  the  Hyk- 
sos period.  The  430  (or  400)  years  of  the  Egyp- 
tian bondage  (Ex.  xii.  40;  Gen.  xv.  13),  even  if  the 
Exodus  took  place  under  Menicptah  and  certniiily 
if  it  took  place  earlier,  point  to  that  period.  Geor- 
gius  Syncellus  gives  Aphopliis  as  the  name  of  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  that  is,  the  Apepi  of  the 
monuments,  who,  according  to  Bnigsch,  reigned 
shortly  before  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  dy- 
nasty. To  this  time  belongs  also,  in  the  opinion  of 
Brugsch,  the  famine  of  many  years  mentioned  in 
his  Geschichte  Aegypiens,  pp.  243  sqq.  The  Hyksos 
kings  may  have  been  as  anxious  to  attract  Semitic 
settlers  as  the  first  rulers  of  the  New  Empire  (eight- 
eenth dynasty)  were  to  hold  them  aloof  or  to  o[>- 
press  them.  The  darkness,  however,  which  en- 
shrouds the  period  of  the  Hyksos,  especially  the 
ruthless  destruction  of  their  monuments  by  a  later 
dynasty,  may  have  obliterated  all  definite  informa- 
tion of  Joseph  and  his  family.  In  general,  in  the 
memory  of  the  Ec^yptinns,  this  tribe  was  confused 
with  the  other  Semitic  inhabitants  of  the  Delta, 
and  consequently  separate  features  of  the  history 
of  Joseph  and  Moses  appear  confusedly  interwoven 
with  other  events  in  Egyptian  tradition.     Among 


Jews  and  Mohammedans  the  tale  of  Joseph's 
was  especially  fancied,  and  it  has  been 
with  much  legendary  matter,  especially  by 
Mohammedans  (cf.  Koran,  surah  jdi.). 

C.  YON  Ohilu. 
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JOSEPH  IL 

The  Enlightenment.     Political  Refonns  (|  1). 
Governmental  Gontnd  of  the  Church  (|  2). 
Position  of  the  Qergy  in  the  State  (|  3). 
Reforms  Affecting  the  Cure  of  Souls  (|  4). 
Religious  Toleration  Established  (|  5). 
Successes  and  Failures  of  the  Refonns  (|  6). 

Joseph  II.,  Holy  Roman  Emperor  1765-90,  bod 
of  Francis  I.  (grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  emperofi 
1745-65)  and  Maria  Theresa  (queen  of  Bobemift 
and  Hungary,  archduchess  of  Austria,  1740-4S)i 
was  bom  at  Vienna  Mar.  13,  1741,  and  died  thes® 
Feb.  20,  1790.  Austria  stands  m  the  front  raxik 
of  strictly  Roman  Catholic  countries  which  in  tl^ 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  found  thexx^ 
selves  compelled  to  break  with  their  antiqnafc'^ 

system  to  find  the  way  for  a  new  &^' 

z.  The  En-    istence.    The  defeats  of  Austria,  etp'^ 

lightenment  cially  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  (175^^ 

Political      1763),  had  sho\^Ti  Maria  Theresa  t-^^c 

Refonns.      lack    of    centralization,    of    financi-^**' 

intellectual,  and   moral  power  in  bm^^ 
country  and  the  necessity  of  reforms.     Althougts-   * 
good  Catholic  and  personally  antagonistic  to  t^^^ 
Enlightenment,  she  permitted  the  leaders  of  tJ^^»*^ 
intellectual  movement  to  expand  the  new  views      ^^ 
Territorialism  (q.v.)  and  Febronianism  (see  Ho>i*' ^ 
HEiM,  JoHANN  NiKOLAUs  von).     Archdukc  Josfc^^^ 
became  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  ferv^s-"**^ 
advocates  of  the  new  ideas,  and  when  he  beca^^"*^ 
coregent  after  the  death  of  Emperor  Francis  (Aa— *S- 
18,  1765),  ecclesiastical  reforms  were  carried  out  i^^^  * 
more  thorough  and  independent  manner,  espeda^^^^? 
as  popes  like  Clement  XIV.  (1769-74)  and  Pius 
(1775-1799)  tried  to  stive  the  hierarchy  by  the  mi 
far-reaching  concessions.     On  the  death  of  the  e 
press  in  1780  Joseph  became  sole  ruler,  and  n^ 
began  an  entirely  new  system,  which  was 
out  withui  a  few  years.    The  old  feudal  order  — _,.-,^^ 
to  make  room  for  the  monarchical  state  of  the  '^^^ 
lightenment,   in  which  no  privileged  classes  a—^  ^\^ 
estates  existed.    In  the  political  sphere  Joseph  ^^^^^--^^^^^.^ 
tinued  the  centralization  of  the  old  Hapsbuig  o^^^^^^-^^^k, 
trif»s;  in  the  social  sphere  he  attempted  to  raise  ^^-^"^ 
state  of  the  peasants  and  of  industry.    Serfdc::::^^ 
was  abolished,  taxes  on  landed  property  were  eqi 
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bed,  and  the  industrial  life  was  freed  from  its  para- 
lysing fetters. 

Joseph  was  a  pronounced  territorialist.  AJU  ex- 
ternal relations  of  the  Church  (i.e,,  everything  out- 
side of  the  dogmas  in  the  proper  sense),  the  ad- 
Tninist ration  of  the  sacraments,  and 
2,  Govtm-  inner  discipline  over  the  clerg>%  were 
mental      to  be  placed  under  the  regxilating  and 

Control  supervising  power  of  the  State.  He 
of  the       thought  of  the  relation  of  the  churches 

Church,  of  his  countries  to  Rome  entirely  in 
the  Febronian  sense.  The  peculiarity 
of  his  sjnatejn  of  church  polity  has  been  styled 
Joaephinism,  a  tenn  which  implies  the  union  of 
Febronianism,  Epiacopalianiam ,  and  territorialism, 
with  the  politicaJ  viewpoint  dominating.  He  was 
in  no  way  hostile  to  the  Church;  Roman  Catholi- 
cism appeared  to  him  the  historically  developed  and 
therefore  the  natural  form  of  churchdom  In  his 
countries;  but  be  did  not  stibject  his  government  to 
merely  ecclesiastical  points  of  view.  The  Church 
appeared  to  him  only  as  the  organization  of  one  of 
the  spheres  in  which  the  life  of  the  people  develops, 
and  which  is  therefore  subordinated  to  the  whole, 
the  State.  The  ultimate  aim  of  all  his  reforms  was 
the  supremacy  of  the  Stat«.  The  means  was  the 
introduction  of  the  enlightenment  to  rai^ie  up  new 
ethical  and  intellectual  power,  Aceordingly,  the 
churches  of  the  Hapsburg  countries  were  to  be  de- 
tached, as  far  as  poesible,  from  their  legal  connection 
with  the  papacy  and  consolidated  into  a  uniform 
organisation  under  the  church  government  of  the 
sovereign.  Consequently  the  Placet  (q.v.)  for  all 
kinda  of  papal  bulls  and  briefs  was  renewed  and 
strictly  carried  out.  The  bull  Unigenitus  was  never 
to  be  mentioned,  and  the  buU  In  coctui  Domini  torn 
out  of  the  books  of  liturgy*  In  1781  all  relations 
were  broken  off  between  the  religious  orders  and 
their  superiors  and  brethren  in  foreign  countries. 
At  the  B&me  time,  the  orders  were  subordinated  to 
the  disciplinary  power  of  the  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops. Similar  ordinances  were  applied  to  the 
whole  clergy.  Communication  with  Rome  was  to 
be  through  Austrian  ambassiulors.  Nobody  was 
allowed  to  ask  for  papal  titles  in  Rome,  or  to  send 
money  there.  The  bishops  received  the  right  to 
absolve  and  dispense,  eapecially  in  matrimonial  mat- 
ters, and  to  institute  new  festivals,  devotions,  etc. 
Every  app^Ll  to  Rome  was  forbidden.  As  at  many 
points  along  the  boundaries,  Austrian  dominions 
were  under  the  authority  of  foreign  bishops,  a 
new  circumscription  of  the  dioceses  was  necessary. 
Moreover,  the  connection  of  the  bishops  with  the 
secular  ruler  was  made  closer,  closer  even  than  that 
with  the  pope.  There  was  demanded  of  them  a 
Dew  oath  of  subjection  to  the  temporal  ruler  which 
preceded  that  to  the  pope.  Nevertheless,  there 
remained  for  the  pope  a  certain  privilege  over  the 
internal  and  external  relations  of  the  Austrian 
Church;  and.  when  possible,  the  emperor  tried  to 
gain  his  consent  to  the  ecclesiastical  reforms. 

The  special  jurisdiction  of  tlie  clergy  was  abol- 
ished, the  clergy  was  subjectetl  to  the  legislative 
and  judicial  powers,  bishops  were  to  wait  for  (he 
placet  for  their  consecration  and  the  State  assumed' 
matrimonial  legislation  (1783).    As  it  was  the  aim 


of  Joseph  lo  bring  the  clergj^  into  closer  connection 
with  the  Austrian  State  and  make  its  representa- 
tives more  efficient  in  their  profession 
3.  Position  than  had  been  possible  under  the  old 
of  the       system,  he  placed  tlieir  education  in  the 

Clergy  in    hands  of  the  central  authority  of  civil 

the  State,  instruction,  the  imperial  commission  of 
schools.  The  theological  students  were 
forbidden  to  visit  the  Collegium  German icum  et 
Hungaricum  in  Rome  (Nov.  18,  1781),  which  insti- 
tution was  replaceci  by  a  Collegium  Germanicum  et 
Hungaricum  in  Pa  via.  In  1783  the  theological 
schools  in  the  monasteries  were  closed,  and  "  general 
seminaries  **  were  opened  as  Stat«  institutions  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  imfjerial  commission. 
As  the  monavsteries  were  regarded  as  the  chief  seats 
of  all  sentiments  inimical  to  the  State,  and  as  they 
deprived  the  State  of  a  great  number  of  efficient 
men  that  were  urgently  needed  for  the  multitude 
of  new  parishes,  a  !aw^  of  Jan.  12,  1782,  ordered  the 
dissolution  of  all  religious  orders  not  engaged  in 
preaching,  teaching,  or  nursing  the  sick.  In  this 
way  the  numtier  of  monasteries  in  Austria  and 
Hungary  was  reduced  from  2,103  to  1,425. 

No  less  comprehensive,  and  evincing  the  same 

character,  were  the  reforms  relating  to  the  internal 

life  of  the  Church.     The  emperor  made 

4.  Re-       the  greatest  efforts  to  elevate  the  cure 

forms       of  souls  and  to  adapt  its  organization 

Affecting    to  the  needs  of  the  clmnged  conditions. 

the  Cure     Many  of  the  monastic  churches  were 

of  Souls,  transformed  into  parish  churches.  The 
emoluments  of  a  religious  State  fund 
were  used  for  the  foundation  of  churches,  pastor- 
ates, and  clmplaincies;  former  monks  were  em- 
ployed in  pastoral  work.  At  the  same  time  Joseph 
deeply  influenced  the  order  of  the  church  serv^ioe. 
His  aim  was  to  do  away  with  the  merely  external 
and  mechanical  practise  of  religion  and  further  the 
ideal  of  the  Enlightenment,  the  worship  of  God  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  and  the  practical  love  of  fellow 
men.  He  paid  special  attention  to* preaching,  to 
the  instruction  of  youth,  and  to  congregational 
singing.  On  Apr.  21,  1783,  there  was  issued  a  new 
church  order  for  Vienna,  which  served  as  a  pattern 
for  the  whole  country.  All  orders  of  service  which 
went  beyond  the  Roman  ritual  were  done  away. 
The  Latin  knguage  was  abolished,  and  the  German 
introduced  into  the  services.  Rules  were  given 
with  respect  to  the  luxurious  ornamentation  of  the 
churches,  the  magnificent  processions,  ttie  brilliant 
illuminations,  exhibition  of  rehcs,  pilgrimages,  etc. 
A  rational  and  systematic  care  of  the  poor  and  sick 
was  substituted  for  begging  and  the  arbitrary  giv- 
ing of  alms. 

An  edict  of  Oct.  13,  1781,  established  religious 

toleration  for  the  whole  Hapsburg  monarchy,  for 

the  German  and  Bohemian  countries,  Hungary  and 

her  dependencies,  Italy,  and  the  Neth- 

5.  Rclig-  erlands.  The  adherents  of  the  Augs- 
Sous  Tolera-  burg  and  Helvetic  confeHsjons.  as  well 

tion  Es-     as  members  of  the  Greek  Church,  ob- 

tablished.    tained  a  limited  freedom  of  worship. 

Each  group  of  a  hundred  families  was 

permitted  to  build  a  meeting-house,  but  without 

belL^,   steeples,  or  street  entrances,  and  a  school 
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and  employ  their  own  teachers  and  subordinate 
pastors,  who  were  to  be  confirmed  by  the  emperor. 
Civil  disqualifications  arising  from  denominational 
dififerences  were  abolished.  In  German  countries, 
Bohemia,  and  Moravia  the  number  of  non-Catholics 
in  1782  was  73,722.  By  1788  this  number  had  in- 
creased to  156,865.  The  number  of  tolerated  con- 
gregations in  Hungary  and  Transylvania  in  1783 
was  272;  in  1784  it  was  758.  By  collections  in 
Austria  and  Hungary,  in  the  empire,  in  the  Evan- 
gelical Netherlands,  in  Switzerland,  Denmark,  and 
Russia,  considerable  sums  were  raised  for  the  or- 
ganization of  Evangelical  congregations.  The  gov- 
ernment itself  made  efforts  to  establish  order  and 
develop  the  inner  conditions  of  the  Protestant 
churches.  A  special  consistory  was  formed  for  the 
Protestants  in  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia. 

It  is  self-evident  that  such  an  enormous  revolu- 
tion in  all  spheres  met  with  the  strongest  opposition, 
especially  from  the  Curia.  On  Mar.  22,  1782,  Pius 
VI.  paid  a  visit  to  Vienna  to  expostu- 
6.  Successes  late  with  the  emperor;  but  he  was 
and  Fail-  received  with  cold  politeness  and  re- 
ures  of  the  turned  without  having  accomplished 
Refoims.  his  purpose.  In  the  old  countries  of 
the  Hai>8burg  crown  the  sentiment  was 
very  different.  Among  the  bishofM  Joseph  had  friends 
and  foes.  The  Febronian  views  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment (q.v.)  were  represented  by  the  archbishop 
of  Salzburg,  as  well  as  by  the  bishops  of  KOnig- 
grfltz,  Wiener  Neustadt,  Laibach,  Seckau,  etc.,  while 
the  old  ecclesiastical  views  were  adhered  to  by  the 
archbishop  of  Vienna  and  the  Hungarian  episcopate 
under  the  leadership  of  its  primate.  In  the  German 
and  Bohemian  countries  the  ecclesiastical  reforms 
as  a  whole  went  through  peacefully,  though  the 
changes  in  the  cultus  and  in  ecclesiastical  ethics 
caused  some  bitterness.  The  poUtical-social  reforms 
pleased  peasants  and  citizens,  but  aroused  the  op- 
position of  the  privileged  classes.  In  Hungary  the 
ecclesiastical  reforms  were  carried  out  without  op- 
position, but  the  political  and  social  revolutions 
necessitated  by  the  centralizing  tendency  of  the 
emperor,  as,  for  instance,  the  attempts  to  break  the 
old  constitution  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  to 
govern  the  country  in  a  despotic  manner  by  State 
officers,  to  introduce  German  as  the  official  language, 
and  to  abolish  serfdom  with  the  privileges  of  the 
nobility  and  the  clergy,  enraged  the  Magyar  nobility 
in  such  a  way  that  on  Jan.  30,  1790,  all  political 
and  social  reforms  had  to  be  repealed.  In  the 
Netherlands  the  edict  of  toleration  was  promulgated 
November,  1781,  and  was  carried  out  without  diffi- 
culty, in  spite  oif  the  opposition  of  the  estates  and 
the  clergy.  The  other  ecclesiastical  provisions  were 
opposed  only  by  the  clergy  and  the  monastic  orders. 
But  here,  too,  the  attempt  to  break  the  old  feudal 
constitution,  the  self-government  of  the  estates  and 
the  privileged  position  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  in 
city  and  country,  met  in  1787  with  the  most  violent 
opposition  in  all  prominent  circles.  On  Jan.  7, 
1790,  the  provinces  declared  themselves  independ- 
ent, and  the  general  political  condition  deprived  the 
emperor  of  all  hope  of  victory.  Disappointed  and 
defeated  he  died  the  following  month.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  impatience  and  haste  of  his  reforms 


greatly  injured  his  work,  and  yet  his  reign  became 
the  starting-point  for  a  new  and  higher  develop- 
ment of  Austria.  The  system  of  ecclesiastical 
legislation  continued  after  his  death,  except  that  in 
the  Netherlands  his  brother  and  successor  Leopold 
was  compelled  to  sacrifice  all  ecclesiastical  innova- 
tions, even  the  edict  of  toleration,  in  order  to  re- 
gain his  provinces.  In  Hungary  and  Transylvania 
the  main  bulk  of  the  ecclesiastical  reforms,  and  es- 
pecially the  edict  of  toleration,  remained  in  force. 
In  Austria  most  of  the  estates  required  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  old  feudal  conditions  and  the  old  dom- 
ination of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  but  Leo- 
pold refused  both.  Of  the  ecclesiastical  legislation 
only  the  "  general  seminaries ''  were  discontinued. 
The  bishops  were  allowed  to  erect  their  own  insti- 
tutions and  to  dispose  of  the  order  of  church  serv- 
ice. The  great  mass  of  reforms  within  the  Church 
remained  until  1848.  At  the  time  of  Napoleon  I. 
Josephinism  extended  over  all  the  South  German 
states,  Bavaria,  WUrttemberg,  Baden,  and  Hesse. 
It  was  only  in  1848  that  it  was  entirely  broken  in 
Austria,  as  well  as  in  the  South  German  states. 
Only  the  edict  of  toleration  remained  in  force  in 
Austria,  and  was  embodied  in  the  constitution. 

(Earl  MtnxsR.) 
Bzbuoorapht:  Sources  are:  A.  von  Arneth,  Maria  Thentia 
und  Joseph  II.,  thre  Korreapondenz,  3  vols.,  Vienna,  1867; 
J.  Kropatschek,  Handbuch  .  .  .  Verordnunifen  und  Ot- 
«0(M,  19  vols.,  Vienna,  1786-91;  Codex  jurU  eedniattiei 
Joeephini,  2  vols.,  Presburg,  1788;  Sammlung  der  Verord- 
nunoen  und  Oetetze  KaiaerB  Joaeph  II.,  10  vole.,  Vienna, 
1788.  Consult:  K.  Bitter,  Kaiaer  Joatph  und  aeine  kirdt^ 
lichen  Rtformen,  2  vols.,  Regensbxirg,  1867;  S.  Brunnei; 
Die  theoloffiecKe  DienerBchaft  am  Hofe  Joeephe  II.,  Vienna, 
1868;  idem,  Die  Myaierien  der  AufkUtrung  in  Oetderreiek 
1770-1800,  ib.  1869;  T.  von  Kern,  Die  R^crmen  der 
Kaiaerin  Maria  Thereaia,  Leipdc,  1869;  A.  Wolf,  Die 
At^hebuno  der  Kldater  in  Inner6aterreicK,  Vienna,  1871; 
idmn,  Oeaterreich  unier  Maria  Thereaia,  Joaeph  II.,  und 
Leopold  II.,  Berlin,  1883;  E.  Friedberg,  Die  Qrenaen 
Mwiachen  Stoat  und  Kirche,  TQbingen,  1872;  A.  von  Ameth, 
Oeachichte  Maria  Thereaia,  ix.  1-269,  Vienna,  1879;  C.  von 
Hock,  Der  daterreichieche  Staatarath  1760-1848,  ib.,  1879; 
E.  Hubert,  La  Condition  dea  proteatanta  en  Belgique  depuia 
Charlea  V.  juaquh  Joaeph  II.,  Brussels,  1882;  G.  Frank, 
Daa  TolerampaUnt  Kaiaera  Joaeph  II.,  Vienna,  1882;  L. 
Leger,  Hiat.  of  Auatro-Hungary,  London,  1889;  H.  Schlit- 
ter.  Die  Regierung  Joaefa  II.,  vol.  i..  Vienna,  1900;  F. 
Frishc,  Kaiaer  Joaeph  II.,  ib.  1903;  J.  Bryoe.  The  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  New  York.  1904;  F.  Geier,  Die  DurehfUhr- 
ung  der  JcirchLichen  Reformtn  Josephs  II.,  Stuttgart.  1905; 
E.  Gothein,  Der  Breisgau  unter  Maria  Thereaia  und  Joaeph 
II.,  Heidelberg,  1907;  H.  Franz,  Studien  zur  kirchlieKen 
Reform  Joaepha  II:,  1908. 

JOSEPHUS,  FLAVIUS. 
I.  Life, 
n.  Works. 

"  Jewish  War  "  and  '*  Antiquities  "  (5  1). 
Remaining  Works  (§  2). 
Editions  (§  3). 

I.  Life:  Flavius  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian, 
was  born  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Cahgula, 
37-38  A.D.;  d.  at  Rome  after  100  a.d.  His  father 
Matthias  belonged  to  a  respected  family  of  priests 
in  Jerusalem.  Josephus  reports  proudly  that  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  through  the  three  **  phil- 
osophical schools  "  of  the  Jews,  those  of  the  Phari- 
sees, Sadducees,  and  Essenes,  and  that  for  the  next 
three  years  he  lived  with  a  hermit  named  Banns. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  publicly  joined  the  Phari- 
sees {Vita,  i.-ii.).    In  64  a.d.  he  undertook  a  journey 
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to  Rome  to  obt^m  the  relea^  of  certain  impmoned 
priests.  He  had  hardly  returned  to  Palestine  when 
the  great  insurrecttoo  against  the  Romans  broke 
out  (66  A.D,),  In  the  beginning  Josephus  was 
without  doubt  opposed  to  the  rebellion,  but  after 
the  first  victories  of  the  Jews,  he,  too,  joined  itt 
more  by  force  than  by  free  will;  he  even  became 
commander  in  Galilee.  As  8uch  he  organized  in 
the  winter  of  66-67  the  military  forces  of  Galilee 
and  made  prepiarations  for  the  campai^  which 
began  in  the  epriiig  of  67.  Activities  centered 
around  the  fortrcfis  of  Jotapata,  which  was  for  six 
weeks  bravely  and  cleverly  defended  by  Joscpbus 
a^junst  the  army  of  Ve^asian.  After  the  capture 
of  Jotapata  he  became  a  prisoner  of  the  Romans; 
after  the  second  year  of  Ma  imprisonment  he  was 
released  by  Vespasian,  who  in  69  had  become  em- 
peror. He  then  adopted  the  name  of  Fbvius 
JoeephuB  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
the  interest  of  the  Fla\ian  emperors.  He  accom- 
panied  Vespasian  to  Alexandria,  retume<l  thence 
in  the  suite  of  Tituj*  to  Palestine  and  was  in  the 
army  of  the  latter  during  the  whole  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem in  the  year  70.  After  the  capture  of  Jerusa- 
lem Titus  took  him  to  Rome»  where  he  seems  to 
liave  settled  down  to  literary  work.  Vespasian 
gave  him  a  dwelling-place  in  his  owii  fonner  resi- 
denee,  made  him  a  Roman  citizen,  and  j>reaentcd 
him  with  an  annual  salary  and  a  considerable  tract 
of  land  in  Judea.  With  the  following  emperors^ 
Titus  (79-81  A.D.)  and  Domitian  (81-96  a.o  ),  Jo- 
aephua  enjoyed  the  sftrae  favor.  It  is  not  known 
how  long  he  lived  and  in  what  relation  lie  stoorl 
to  the  later  emperors.  He  must  have  been  living 
in  the  time  of  Trajan,  since  in  his  Vita  he  mentions 
King  Agrippa  11.  as  having  already  died  (100  A.n,). 
n .  Works :  The  works  of  Joaephus  were  all  com- 
|Ki«ed  in  the  Greek  language,  with  the  exception  of 
his  first  draft  of  the  **  Jewish  War/'  which  w^as  in 
Aramaic.  His  principal  purpose  was 
I,  "  Jewish  to  communicate  to  the  Greco-Roman 
War  "  and  world  the  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
**  Antiq-  his  people,  w^hom  he  defends  and  glori- 
uitiea."  fies  in  every  poeaible  way.  The  **  His- 
tory of  the  Jewish  War,"  in  seven 
books,  is  his  earliest  and  most  carefully  written 
work.  The  first  and  second  books  gave  a  survey 
of  Jewish  history  from  the  time  of  the  Macmbees 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  insuniection  against  the 
Romans.  The  rest  of  the  work  is  a  detaUed  ac- 
count of  the  war  from  the  beginning  in  66  to  the 
complete  suppression  in  73.  It  was  written  late  in 
the  reign  of  Vespasian  (69  to  79  a. n.;  cf.  War,  pref- 
ace^ chap,  i,;  AtU.^  preface,  chap.  i.).  It  w^as  pre* 
sented  to  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Agrippa  II.,  and 
the  author  received  commendation  for  the  accu- 
racy of  his  account.  The  **  Antiquities  '*  (*'  Jew- 
isb  Archeology  ")  is  a  comprehensive  history  of  the 
Jewish  people  from  the  l3egtnnings  of  Biblical  his- 
tory to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  66  a.d.,  in  twenty 
books*  after  the  model  of  the  Romaik^  archaiologia 
of  Dionysiu.^  of  Hahcarnassus.  It  was  completed 
in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Domitian,  93-94  a.d.  For 
the  Biblical  perio<J  (books  I. -XL)  Josephus  draws 
almost  eiEcluaively  from  the  Bible  in  the  Septuagint 
version,  but  he  modifies  the  Bibhcal  story  and  sup- 


plements it  by  legends,  following  current  traditions. 
Here  and  there  he  seems  to  have  employed  aho 
Hellenistic  compiiatiotis  of  Biblical  history,  espe- 
cially those  of  Demetrius  and  Artapanus.  Finally, 
be  inserted  notices  from  Greek  writers  of  profane 
history  when  he  dealt,  for  instance,  with  the  flood, 
with  primitive  man,  with  Phenician  history,  and 
the  like.  The  post- Biblical  period  of  Jewish  his- 
tory is  treated  by  Joaephus  without  any  due  sense 
of  proportion  according  to  the  condition  of  his 
sources.  He  has  little  to  say  on  the  period  from 
Alexander  the  Great  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
filling  the  gap  with  an  extensive  extract  from 
Pseudo-Artsteas  (see  Ahisteas)  on  the  origin  of  the 
Greek  t^nslation  of  the  Bible.  For  the  history  of 
the  Maccabee^^  (\7r>^'i3(y  ex.)  he  had  an  excellent 
source  in  I  Maccabees  (see  Apocrypha,  A,  IV.,  9), 
which  he  supplemented  from  the  works  of  Polyb- 
ius.  The  later  history  of  the  Hasmoneana  seems 
to  depend  upon  the  more  general  works  of  Strabo 
fkud  Nicolas  of  Damascus.  The  main  source  for 
the  history  of  Herod  (books  XV. -XVI I.)  was  Nico- 
latiB  Damaaoenus,  who,  as  an  intimate  councilor  of 
Herod,  was  acquainted  with  the  internal  history  of 
the  court  mid  described  in  great  detail  the  history 
of  his  land.  The  history  from  the  death  of  Herod 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  (books  XVIII.-XX.)  is 
treated  quite  meager ly.  For  the  last  decades  Jo- 
sephus  was  able  to  draw  from  oral  information  or 
from  his  own  experience.  He  inserted  a  number 
of  documents — decrees  of  the  Roman  senate^  let- 
ters of  Roman  oiagistrates,  decrees  of  cities  of  Asia 
Minor  under  Roman  influence,  and  the  like — the 
majority  of  these  dating  from  the  time  of  Csesar 
and  Augustus  and  liaving  high  value.  The  genu- 
ineness of  the  passage  on  Jesus  Christ  (XVIII.,  tii* 
3)  is  generally  given  up. 

The  title  affixed  to  the  autobiography  (Viia)  of 
Josephus  is  misleading,  since  it  recounts  and  justi* 
fies  his  activity  in  Galilee  in  the  winter  of  66-67 
A.D.  In  this  work  Joaephus  attacks 
2«  Rfl-  especially  Justus  of  Tiberias,  who,  be- 
maiaing  ing  a  man  of  eonser\^ative  tendencies, 
Works,  bad,  like  Josephus,  joined  the  insur- 
rection more  by  force  than  by  free 
will  and  had  subsequently  tried  to  exonerate  him- 
self for  participation  in  the  rebellion  and  to  place 
the  responsibility  upon  Josephus.  The  latter  re- 
taliated in  his  Viia  by  representing  Jiistus  as  the 
chief  agitator  and  himself  as  the  real  friend  of  the 
Romans.  The  work  was  written  after  the  death  of 
Agrippa  II.,  therefore  after  100  a.d.  The  Contra 
Apionem  presents  a  well- written  systematic  apology 
for  Judaism  in  reply  to  various  attacks,  especially 
in  the  literary  world.  The  usual  title  Conira  Ap- 
ionem is  nusleading,  since  only  a  part  of  the  work 
is  occupied  w^th  the  polemic  against  Apion.  Por- 
phyry {De  abstinentin,  iv.  11)  quotes  it  under  the 
title  Pros  tons  HeU&nas,  the  oldest  Church  Fathers 
under  the  title  Peri  Us  t^  JoudaiQn  archaioi&OB, 
Jerome  was  the  first  to  use  the  title  Contra  Apion'- 
em.  Since  Josephus  quotes  in  this  work  the  **  An- 
tiquities ^*  it  must  have  been  written  later  than 
93  A.D.  That  IV  Maocabees  was  wrongly  ascribed 
by  the  Fathers  to  Josephus  is  now  universally  rec- 
ognised.    Similarly  the  work  discussed  in  PhotiuSi 
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Btblioihecaf  ood.  48,  under  the  title  Peri  Um  pantos 
or  Peri  Us  Um  pantos  aitias  or  Peri  Us  Um  pantos 
ousias,  is  of  Christian  origin  and  is  quoted  by  the 
author  of  the  PkHosophumena  as  Ms  own.  The 
author  of  both  is  most  probably  Hippolytus,  among 
whose  works  there  is  mentioned  one  entitled  Peri 
Um  pantos,  A  work  projected  by  Josephus  on  the- 
ology seems  never  to  have  been  written. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  works 
of  Josephus  was  published  by  Frobenius  and  Epis- 
copius  (Basel,  1M4).  It  was  followed  by  the  Ge- 
neva editions  of  1611  and  1634,  and  by  the  edition 
of  Ittig  (Leipsic,  1691).  A  text  of  the  complete 
works,  revised  after  manuscripts,  was  furnished 
by  Hudson  (2  vols.,  Oxford,  1720).  Then  came 
the  editions  of  Havercamp  (2  vols., 

3.  Bdi-  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  Utrecht,  1726), 
tfons.  of  Oberthar  (3  vols.,  Leipic,  1782- 
1785),  and  of  Richter  (6  vols.,  Leip- 
sic,  1826-27).  On  the  basis  of  Havercamp's  ma- 
terial the  text  was  revised  by  Dindorf  \,2  vols., 
Paris,  1845-47).  This  was  followed  by  the  pocket 
edition  of  Bekker  (6  vols.,  Leipsic,  1855-56).  A 
comprehensive  collation  of  all  good  manuscripts 
was  made  only  in  recent  times  by  Niese;  his  efforts 
resulted  in  a  critical  edition  which  by  the  richness 
of  the  ap|)aratus  far  excels  all  former  editions 
(Flnvii  Josephi  opera  edidit  et  apparabi  crUico  in- 
struxit  Benedidus  Niese,  6  vols.,  Berlin,  1887-94; 
vol.  vii.  is  a  carefully  compiled  index,  1895).  On 
the  basis  of  Niese's  apparatus  appeared  an  edition 
by  Naber  (6  vols.,  Leipsic,  1888-96).  There  exists 
an  early  Latin  translation  of  the  complete  works  of 
Josephus,  with  the  exception  of  the  Vita.  Cassio- 
dorus  seems  to  be  the  author  of  the  Latin  transla- 
tion of  the  *'  Antiquities ''  and  of  the  Contra  Apionem. 
The  first  printed  edition  of  the  Latin  Josephus  was 
published  by  Johann  SchOssler  in  Augsburg,  1470. 
Since  then  until  the  appearance  of  the  first  Greek 
edition  it  has  been  printed  frequently,  and  the  later 
editions  were  frequently  corrected  after  the  Greek. 
A  critical  edition  of  the  Latin  version,  resting  upon  a 
comprehensive  use  of  the  sources,  was  begun  by  Boy- 
sen  as  vol.  xxxvii.  of  the  Vienna  CSEL  (Vienna,  1898) . 
With  the  Latin  translation  of  the  BeUum  Judaicum 
is  not  to  be  confounded  a  Latin  condensation  which 
is  known  under  the  name  of  Egesippus  or  Hegesip- 
pus.  The  name  Egesippus  is  only  a  corruption 
from  Josippus,  a  Latin  form  of  "  Josephus."  The 
work  has  some  original  additions,  dates  from  the 
second  half  of  the  fourth  century  a.d.,  and  has  been 
doubtfully  ascribed  to  Ambrose.  The  first  edition 
appeared  in  Paris,  1510;  a  critically  revised  text 
appeared  under  the  title  Hegefippus  qui  dicilur  sive 
Egesippus  de  hello  Judaico  ope  codicis  CaseUani 
recognituSf  ed.  Weber,  opus  morie  Wd}eri  interrup- 
ium  absolvit  Caesar  (Marburg,  1864).  Under  the 
name  Josippon  or  Joseph,  son  of  Gorion,  there 
exists  a  history  of  the  Jewish  people  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  in  the  form  of  a  compendium 
written  in  Hebrew,  which  is  in  the  main  excerpted 
from  Josephus,  but  in  many  respects  differs  widely 
from  him.  There  appeared  an  edition  of  it  with 
a  Latin  translation,  by  J  F.  Breithaupt  (Gotha, 
1707,  1710).  Since  the  sixteenth  century  the 
works  of  Josephus  have  been  translated  into  almost 


all  modem  European  languages.  Among  the  Eng- 
lish translations  Traill's,  giving  the  Vita  and  the 
War,  are  especially  esteemed  (London,  1862).  fTte 
standard  English  translation  has  long  been  that  of 
W.  Whiston  (London,  1737,  often  reproduced,  la- 
test ed.  by  D.  S.  Margoliouth,  1906).  Others  were 
by  T.  Lodge  (1602,  and  often);  Sir  R.  L.  TEstraiige 
(1702  and  often);  J.  Cx)urt  (1733,  and  often);  E. 
Thompson  and  W.  C.  Price  (2  vols.,  1777-78);  and 
T.  Bradshaw  (1792)].  (E.  ScHtJRBR.) 

BiBUoaRAPHT:  The  best  diflcunion  is  in  SchOrer,  GesdktcMe, 
i.  74-106,  607-613.  iU.  370,  Eng.  trand.  L,  i.  77-82,  il 
214-223,  II.  iii.  221-222;  Scharer  furnishes  very  abundui 
material  in  the  original  article  in  Hauek-Hersog.  RE, 
ix,  377  sqq.    A  very  full  discussion  is  to  be  found  in  DCB, 
iii.  441-460.    The  older  material  is  suggested  in  Fabriflins- 
Harles,   Bibliotheca  Qraeea,   v.   49-56.     Consult  further. 
V.  E.  P.  Chasles,  De  VautoriU  historique  de  Flaviue  Joeifk^ 
Paris,  1841;  Creuser,  in  TSK,  xxvi  (1853),  45-86, 906-028; 
Reuss,  in  Revue  de  OUologie,  1859,  pp.  253-319;    W.  A. 
Terwogt,  Het  Leven  van  .  .  .  Flaviue  Joeephue,  Utieeht, 
1863;    R.  Nioolai.  Griediiacke  LiteraiurgeeehickU,  iL  2,  pp. 
553-550,  Magdeburg,   1877;    A.  von  Qutadiznid,  Kkim 
Sthriften,    iv.   336-384,    Leipsic,    1893;     C.   Wadmnth, 
EirUeitung  in  doe  Shidium  der  alien  OeadUehie,  pp.  48^ 
449.  ib.  1895;  Niese.  in  Hiatoriedie  Zeitachrift,  Ixxiri  (1896). 
193-237;     Unger,    in    SMA,    philosophisch-philologisehe 
Klasse,  1895,  pp.  551-604. 1896,  pp.  357-397. 1897,  pp.  189- 
244;  H.  Peter,  Die  geadtiehUu^  LUeratur  Hber  die  rdmisdbs 
KaiMTMeit,  i.  394-401.   Leipsic,   1897;    P.  KrOger,  Pkih 
und  Joeephua  ale  Apologeten  dee  Judentume,    ib.   1900; 
Ceillier.  AtUeurt  aaerfe,  i.  314-327. 

JOSHUA,  jesh'yu-a:  An  Ephraimite,  son  of 
Nun,  servant  and  helper  of  Moses  (Ex.  zxiv.  13), 
and  his  successor  in  the  leadership  of  Israel  (Num. 
zxvii.  lS-23).  On  assuming  the  leadership,  Joshua 
sent  spies  who  were  entertained  by  Rahab  in  Jeri- 
cho, and  on  their  return  reported  the  situation  in 
Canaan  (Josh.  i.  10-ii.  24).  He  then  ordered  prep- 
arations to  be  made  for  the  invasion,  which  took 
place  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  first  month  of  the 
forty-first  year  after  the  exodus  from  E^ypt.  It 
has  been  said  that  Joshua  used  the  fords  of  the 
Jordan;  but  the  place  and  the  season  of  the  year 
are  unfavorable  to  this  supposition,  since  at  that 
time  the  Jordan  overflows  its  banks  (Josh.  iii.  15; 
I  Chron.  xii.  15).  According  to  the  narrative  the 
upper  waters  of  the  river  stayed  as  if  danm[ied  up, 
while  the  lower  waters  flowed  off  into  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  suggestion  of  Klostermann  that  the  phe- 
nomenon may  have  been  caused  by  a  severe  earth- 
quake which  raised  the  bed  of  the  river  or  pro- 
duced a  landslide  across  the  river  bed,  which  was 
afterward  carried  away  by  the  flood,  offers  a  nat- 
ural explanation  of  the  way  in  which  the  river  was 
crossed  dry-footed.  To  preserve  the  memory  of 
this  crossing,  the  leader  had  twelve  stones  carried 
from  the  bed  of  the  river  and  set  up  at  Gilgal,  mid- 
way between  the  river  and  Jericho  (Josh.  iv.  1-8. 
20-24).  The  people  were  then  circumcised  and 
the  feast  of  the  Passover  was  celebrated.  The 
promise  made  to  Joshua  that  Yahweh,  the  leader 
of  the  host  of  the  people  which  had  become  Yah- 
weh's,  would  be  his  helper  was  fulfilled  in  the  ta- 
king of  Jericho,  the  walls  of  which  were  thrown 
down  in  an  earthquake  (Josh.  v.  13-xxx.  vi.),  while 
of  the  inhabitants  only  Rahab  and  her  family  were 
saved  alive.  The  punishment  of  Achan  and  the 
treaty  secured  by  the  Gibeonites'  device  followed. 
According  to  Deut.  xxvii.,  after  the  capture  of  Ai 
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nfilu]&  led  the  people  in  a  northerly  direction  to 
Ebtl  and  Gerizinip  and  overcame  a  combination  of 
CKDAanites  gathered  to  punish  Gibeoii  for  its  treaty 
Wilii  Israel,  on  which  occasion  occurred  what  has 
bfiea  read  as  a  miracJe  in  the  staying  of  the  sun 
Ifid  the  moon  in  their  etmrses,  to  be  interpreted 
probably  as  a  subjective  effect  of  the  quickness  and 
CQcnpleteness  of  the  victory  (Ja^h,  x.  1-H).  This 
WIS  followed  by  the  conquest  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  laad  as  far  as  Kade^h-bamea  and  we^^twani 
to  Gaia  (Joeh.  x.  29  sqq,),  8ucceede<l  by  a  third 
oynpai^  in  which  the  kings  of  the  northern  cities 
were  subdued  near  Merom.  While  by  these  wars 
Ihe  country  was  won,  with  the  cjcception  of  the 
nulistine  and  Pheuician  coast,  not  all  was  actu- 
illy  in  the  posse^on  of  the  Hebrews;  and  several 
jttifB  after  the  ending  of  the  campaigns  Joshua's 
•it  of  govemroent  was  still  at  Gilgal  (Josh.  xiv.  6). 
It  wa8  at  this  place  that  Joshua's  second  task 
WW  b^un — the  division  of  the  land  among  the 
liibes.  Judab,  Ephraim,  and  Manasseh  hrst  re- 
ceived their  allotments,  and  the  ark  was  carried 
from  Gilgal  to  Shiloh  in  Benjamin  (Josh,  xv.- 
tviii.  I).  This  was  followed  by  the  allotment  of 
the  portions  to  the  other  tril>es,  and  the  jiermission 
to  the  E^t- Jordan  trit>e3  to  return  to  their  own 
dtfltrict,  haWng  fulfilled  their  duly  to  the  tribes 
test  of  the  river  (Josh,  xviii.-xxiij.  In  anticipa- 
lioti  of  his  death  Joshua  gathered  first  the  elders 
iDd  then  the  people  at  Shechem  to  receive  his  last 
instructions,  which  he  commemomtetl  by  a  pillar 
or  stocie  under  the  terebinth  at  Shechem  (Josh, 
ixiv,  26-27).  Re  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
tDdten.  '    (W.  VoLCKt.) 

BnuoGiuraT:  J.  H.  StAhelin,  in  TSK,  xxiv  (1849).  394 
<V|.;  J.  Sockd,  Die  Eroherung  den  heiUgtn  LaTuhs  durck 
J*na,  Gleivits*  1870;  J.  B.  Meyer,  Jonhua  ttnd  the  Land  of 
Pfpmm,  Londoiu  1893;  sad  th«  lit«f»turo  under  JoaHtr*, 
Boot  or. 

JCJSIUA,  BOOK  OF;    The  sixth  of  the  books 

o<  the  Old  Testament  in  the  arrangement  of  the 

Et^lkh  Bible.     According  to  the  Hebrew  canon, 

^  i"  the  first  book  of  the  second  part,   containing 

the  propbetieal-hlstorical  books.     Tt  was  originally 

the  conclusion  of  the  Pentateuch.   The 

Contents    conception  of  the  Talmud  {Buba  bathra, 

wd        14bj   that  Joshua  was  the  author  of 

Sources,     the  book  is  no  longer  tenable;    nor  is 

that  of  Keil,  who  regarded  it  as  a  uni- 

W  book  drawn  up  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  events 

(cf>  Josh.  V.   I,   R.V.,  margin).     For  contents  see 

fl^iATEUCH,  i  2.     The  part  which  deals  with  the 

*o&quat  bears  the  impress  of  those  sections  of  the 

P^Uiteuch  derived  from  JE  (hardly  to  be  distin- 

pushed  in  this  book);    the  second  part  resembles 

"DOre  the  style  of  the  priestly  writer,  but  mth  in- 

«rtioii8  of  JE  (xviii,  3-10).     But  throughout,  these 

'tettiecits  are  more  or  less  interwoven,  with  Deuter- 

^JQoinic  portions  also  thrown  in  (especially  in  viii.; 

rf.  viii.  30  sqq..  with  Deut.  iv,  41-43,  and  note  the 

Deuteronomic  expressions  in  JoHh.  xxiii.  5,  11,  14). 

Hiere  are    also    expre.ssions    which    linguistically 

leloD^  Deitber  to  J^   nor   P,  indicating  that  the 

^daciof  has  employed  olher  material:  such  are  the 

pinbinations  ''the  Lord,  the  Gofl  of  Israel"  (four- 

■n  timeiP,  only  elsewhere  in  the  Hexateuch  in  Ex. 


v.  1,  xxxii,  27),  and  the  term  "mighty  men  of 
valor"  (Jo6h.  i.  14, etc.).  Thus  the  work  of  several 
hands  is  distinguishable  in  the  composition  of  the 
book.  It  appears  from  analysis  thai  the  parts 
belonging  to  P  are  later  than  those  which  arc  aa- 
signed  to  JE;  and  that  JE  and  P  lay  before  the 
Deuteronomist  Trho  composed  the  book  found  in  the 
times  of  Josiah.  It  was  he  who  closed  the  Penta- 
teuch and  made  Joshua  the  beginning  of  the  his- 
torical narrative,  reediting  it  and  working  it  over, 
but  bestowing  upon  it  no  such  care  as  he  exercised 
upon  the  Pentateuch,  There  are  indications  that 
its  text  has  had  an  independent  hii*tory. 

In  the  book  data  are  fou^d  which  tend  to  fix 
the  date  of  the  sources  out  of  which  it  was  com- 
piled or  from  which  it  was  derived.  Thu»  chap, 
viii.  28  must  have  been  written  long  prior  to  lea. 
X.  28;  xvi.  10  must  be  earlier  than  the  beginning  of 
Solomon *a  reign  (I  Kings  ix.  16);  xv.  63  must  pre- 
cede the  incident  told  in  II  Sam.  v.  6;  x.  13  can 
not  be  earlier  than  the  time  of  David,  since  the 
book  of  Jasher  contained  David's  elegy  on  Saul 
and  Jonathan;  vi.  25  and  xiv.  14  do  not  imply  that 
the  source  ivas  contemporary  with  Rahab  and 
Joshua,  since  the  reference  is  to  the  descendants 
of  Rahab  and  Caleb.  That  the  part  dealing  with 
the  division  of  the  land  rests  on  documents  is  in 
itself  probable  (cf.  xviii,  9);  and  the  absence  of 
reports  of  strife  over  tribal  boundaries  implies  that 
the  boundaries  were  based  on  an  old  decision.  The 
list  of  kings,  xii.  9  sqq.,  is  regarded  by  Ewald  as  an 
old  document.  But  variations  in,  e.g.^  the  count 
of  cities  ehow^s  that  the  text  has  not  remained  un- 
altered (xv,  32,  xix,  15,  38).  This  book  with  the 
first  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch  and  parts  of 
Deuteronomy  was  known  to  the  prophets  Hosea^ 
Amos,  and  Micah.  Thus  the  general  scheme  of 
history  regarded  by  Micah  as  known  to  hb  con- 
temporaries under  Hezekiah  agrees  with  that  pre- 
sented in  Numbers  and  Joshua  (Micah  vi.  1  sqq,, 
which  recalls  the  narrative  of  JE).  So  in  Amoa 
there  are  reminiscenoea  of  the  narrative  of  P  (as 
in  ii.  10,  v.  25,  vii.  4;  cf.  particularly  ti.  7  with 
Lev.  XX.  3,  xxii.  2,  32).  So  Hos.  xii,  4  may  be 
compared  with  Gen,  xxxv.  9  sqq.,  in  which  rainu- 
ties  of  agreement  suggest  that  Hosea  had  the  re- 
port of  P  before  him. 

The  credibility  of  the  narrative  of  the  book  haa 
been  assailed  on  the  ground  that  it  contains  not 
history  but  legend.  The  chief  occasion  for  this  ia 
comparison  with  Judges  i.  It  is  said  that  while 
Joshua  implies  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the 
tribes  in  unison,  Judges  i.  records  the 
His-        piecemeal    occupation    by    individual 

toricity.  tribes  or  aggregations.  But  Judget 
i.  1  professes  to  deal  with  what  oc- 
curred after  the  death  of  Joshua,  not  with  the 
events  of  his  life.  Moreover,  while  the  general  im- 
pression which  the  book  of  Joshua  gives  is  that  of 
a  complete  conquest,  its  individual  expressions 
limit  this  (xxiii.  7,  12).  Thm  at  Joshua's  death  no 
trit>e  luul  fully  completed  the  conquest  of  the  por- 
tion allottetl  to  it,  and  especially  the  fortresses  and 
plains  remainetl  in  Canaanitic  possession.  Thus 
Judges  i.  appears  as  the  story  of  the  continuation 
of  the  subjugation  of  the  land,  and  there  is  no 
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contradiction  between  that  chapter  and  the  ac- 
count in  Joshua.  The  credibility  is  also  attacked 
on  the  ground  that  the  narrative  concerning  the 
East-Jordan  tribes  is  unnatural.  Similarly  the 
narrative  of  the  division  is  assailed,  needlessly, 
since  the  prospective  nature  of  the  division  is  im- 
pUed  in  the  allotment  of  the  Philistine  and  iPheni- 
cian  coastland,  which  was  not  conquered.  The 
objection  urged  because  of  the  miracles  stands 
upon  the  same  ground  as  objections  to  the  super- 
natural in  other  books  of  Scripture.  As  Israel's 
origin  Lb  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  other 
peoples,  so  is  the  shaping  of  its  subsequent  history. 

The  relation  of  the  book  of  Joshua  to  Judges  is 
such  that  the  latter  appears  in  several  cases  to  have 
borrowed  from  the  former.  The  Septuagint  has 
at  the  close  of  Joshua  an  addition,  partly  apocry- 
phal and  partly  derived  ^from  the  book  of  Judges, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Israelites  of  that  time  changed 
the  location  of  the  ark,  that  Phinehas  succeeded 
his  father  Eleazar  in  the  priesthood  and  was  buried 
in  his  father's  grave,  and  that  Israel  worshiped  the 
gods  of  the  people  who  surrounded  them  and  were 
under  the  dominion  of  Eglon,  king  of  Moab, 
eighteen  years.  (W.  VoLCKt.) 

For  the  Samaritan  book  of  Joshua  see  Samaria, 
Samaritans. 

Biblioorapht:  Commentaries  are:  C.  Steuemagel,  Gdt- 
tingen.  1000;  F.  J.  B.  Maurer.  Stuttgart.  1831;  C.  F. 
Keil.  Erlaogen.  1847.  1874.  Eng.  tranHl..  Edinburgh.  1857; 
A.  Knobel,  Leipsio,  1861;  T.  E.  Espin,  in  Bible  Comment 
tary,  London.  1872;  H.  Crosby.  New  York,  1875;  G.  A. 
McLeod,  Cambridge.  1878;  J.  J.  Lias,  in  Pulpit  Commen- 
tary, London,  1881;  C.  F.  A.  Dillmann.  Leipdo.  1886; 
J.  Lloyd.  London,  1886;  J.  S.  Black,  Cambridge,  1801; 
8.  Oettli,  Munich,  1803;  W.  H.  Bennett,  in  SBOT,  Balti- 
more, 1805;  F.  W.  Spurling.  London,  1001.  Questions 
of  criticism  are  discussed  in:  J.  E.  Carpenter  and  G.  Har- 
ford-Battersby.  The  Pentateuch,  London.  1000;  L.  Kdnig. 
AUteetamentliche  Studien,  vol.  i..  Meurs.  1836  (decides  the 
book  a  unit  and  Joshua  its  author);  J.  W.  Colenso,  The 
Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joehua  eriticaUy  Examined, 
London,  1862-71;  Himpel.  in  TQS,  1864-65;  J.  Hollen- 
berg.  in  TSK,  xlvii  (1874),  462^606;  idem.  Die  alexan- 
driniache  Ueberneixung  dee  Buchea  Joeim,  Meurs,  1876;  K. 
Budde.  in  ZATW,  vii  (1887),  pp.  03  sqq.:  E.  Albcrs.  Die 
Quellenberichte  in  Joaua  i.-xii.,  Bonn,  1800;  DB,  ii.  779- 
788;  EB,  ii.  2600-2600;  JE,  vii.  284-288:  and  the  vari- 
ous works  cited  under  Bibucal  Intboduction.  and  the 
pertinent  sections  in  works  on  the  history  of  Israel  given 
under  Ahab. 

JOSIAH,  jo-sci'fl:  Fifteenth  king  of  Judah,  son 
and  successor  of  Amon.  His  dates,  according  to 
the  old  chronology,  are  641-610  B.C.,  according  to 
Kautzsch,  640-609  B.C.,  and  he  became  king  at  the 
age  of  eight  years.  The  detailed  accounts  of  his 
reign  (II  Kings  xxii-xxiii;  II  Chron.  xxxiv.- 
XXXV.)  begin  with  his  eighteenth  year;  the  Chron- 
icler's remark  in  II.,  xxxiv.  3  probably  depends 
upon  II  Kings  xxiii.  4  sqq.  According  to  II  Kings 
xxii.  3  sqq.,  Josiah  ordered  the  temple  to  be  re- 
paired, which  had  probably  not  been  done  since 
the  reign  of  Joash  (II  Kings  xii.  11  sqq.)  and  Hil- 
kiah  the  priest  then  reported  that  he  had  found  in 
the  temple  the  book  of  the  law.  Its  contents  so 
overwhelmed  the  king  with  apprehensions  of  evil 
that  he  rent  his  clothes,  and  an  oracle  was  sought 
from  Huldah  the  prophetess,  who  reported  that  the 
threatenings  were  to  be  realized,  since  the  book 
was  true.     The  king  then  summoned  to  Jerusalem 


the  elders  of  the  people,  the  priests,  and  the  proph- 
ets ("  priests  and  Levites,"  II  Chron.  zzziv.  30), 
and  to  them  the  book  was  read.     There  followed 
a  thorough  cleansing  of  the  temple  and  city  of  the 
accessories  to  idolatrous  worship,  and  to  this  was 
added  abolition  of  the  worship  on  the  high  places, 
while  the  priests  of  that  service  were  brought  t(^^ 
the  capital,  where,  though  excluded  from  senr*- 
at  the  sanctuary,  they  received  the  emoluments 
their  order.     Josiah  then  turned  his  attention 
high  places  in  what  had  been  the  northern 
dom,  especially  to  that  at  Bethel,  and  they  we: 
defiled  with  the  bones  of  the  dead.    The  work 
concluded  by  a  notable  observance  of  the  Paaso^ 
rendered  memorable  apparently  by  the  numb^^a-s 
and  unity  of  those  celebrating. 

The  historic  value  of  the  reports  about  the  l  <*>- 
form  of  the  cultus  is  bound  up  with  the  questid^n 
as  to  what  the  law  book  was  which  was  discover^^d, 
and  can  be  solved  only  in  connection  with  critidsxiEi 
of  the  Pentateuch  (see  Hexateuch).    In  case  thus 
book  was  not  one  which  had  been  lost  to  sight,  b'v^t 
was  an  unknown  and  new  codification  having  For 
its  purpose  the  abolition  of  worship  at  the  hi^h 
places  and  concentration  of  worship  at  Jerusaleana, ' 
the  conclusion  is  forced  that  it  was  practically 
identical  with  Deuteronomy;    but  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  transaction  was  due  to  Hilkiah  a^^ 
the  prophets  of  that  time,  while  priestly  interests 
were  not  served  by  the  publication  of  the  boc^T^ 
The  noteworthy  fact  is  the  forcible  impression       i^ 
made  upon  Josiah  and  his  contemporaries  and   mt« 
bearing  upon  the  Josianic  reformation.    The  ^et^ 
suits  were  important  for  the  history  of  Israel,  sinB-'Ce 
the  unity  of  cult  had  symbolic  relation  to  the  means' 
otheistic    conception    of    deity.    Josiah's    refo^crm 
created  a  new  basis  for  the  activity  of  the  prop^*"!^ 
ets,  it  affected  worship  in  the  second  tempte,  a-^^^d 
set  forth  the  unity  of  God  as  the  center  of  thou^^^^ 
in  the  religion  of  Israel.    The  questions  arise,  w^^^ 
what  right  did  Josiah  extend  his  efforts  in  beh^-^a^ 
of  a  pure  cultus  into  the   northern   kingdom,  a— — ^^ 
why  did  he  throw  himself  across  the  path  of  Pfcr^     ^' 
raoh  Necho  when  the  latter  was  on  his  way  to  t    ~^ 
Euphrates.     While  the  northern  region  was  no^       n^' 
inally  under  the  rule  of  Assyria,  that  power  ^^^ras 
about  to  fall.    The  time  would  seem  ripe  for  wfc — "^^ 
had  been  foretold  by  the  prophets,  the  unificat^^<^ 
of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  religious  unification  v*     ^^ 

the  first  step   toward   political   reunion.    Such= * 

plan  he  might  hope  to  carry  through  as  a  loyal  \ "^^ 

sal  of  Babylonia,  especially  in  withstanding  the  at- 
tempts of  Egypt  to  gain  new  position  as  a  wc^^rW 
power.     But  the  issue  did  not  correspond  to  his 

hopes,   and  Josiah  was  defeated  and  killed,  c — ^"<^ 
brought  back  for  burial  to  Jerusalem.     Some         ^^ 
bate  has  arisen  over  the  place  of  the  battle,  8i_rr»oe 
Herodotus  (ii.  159)  names  instead  of  the  BibU^caJ 
Megiddo  Magdolus,  which  corresponds  to  the  um^  ^- 
ern  al-Majdal,  two  miles  west  of  Carmel  or  (Wii^  ^' 
ler,  in  Benzinger,  Die  Biicher  der  Kdnige^  p.  ^^^; 
TQbingen,  1899)  Strato's  Tower.     Possibly  Megi*=^<^o 
appears  in  the  Biblical  narrative  because  it  '«»'a^ 
the  place  to  which  the  wounded  king  was  carrT»«/ 
and  where  he  died.     Yet  it  hardly  seems  as  thoi^A 
the  Jews  could  have  completely  lost  the  corre^*^ 
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IratHtion.  Another  and  8omewhat  variant  report 
appears  in  II  Cbroo.  yrrv.  22  sqq.,  according  to 
which  the  remonstraooe  of  Necho  takes  the  form 
of  &n  offsde  from  God,  makes  Josiah  put  on  a  dis- 
guiK,  and  when  woimded  has  him  carried  to  Jem- 
Balm  with  the  implicatioD  that  he  died  there  (on 
holy  ground?) ;  the  Chronicler  tells  also  of  a  lament 
of  Jeremiah  for  Joeiah  and  a  collection  of  dirges  in 
his  memory f  with  which  Jer.  xxii.  10  and  Zech. 
xii.  11  majr  be  brou;ght  into  connection,  perhaps  as 
indjcatiog  a  yearly  memorial  celebration. 

(E,  Kautssch.) 


The  p«rtiiieiit  MCtioas  in  the  literature 
nentioDed  under  Aaab;  the  uticle«  in  ehe  Bible  diction - 
vin:  the  literature  irader  HntATCUCH,  sinee  the  di««us- 
iKMuof  DeatemmifBy  and  of  tlie  Pentateuch  involve  <li»- 
liiwliiiii  of  JcMiah'e  refonn  and  ita  lesai  bsflis. 

JOST,  yost,    ISAAK    MARCUS:     German    Jew- 
'^^  historian;    b.  at  Bern  burg  (23  m.  b.  of  Magde- 
burg) Feb.  22,  1793;  d.  at  Frankfort  No%^  22,  1860. 
He  itudietl  at  the  Samson  school  at  Wolfenbtlttel, 
*f  the  gymnasium  at  Brunswick,  and  at  the  uni- 
«*reities  of  Gotting^n   and   Berlin   (Ph.D.,    1816), 
^^eeuDe  principal  of  the  Bock  school  in  Berlin  Ln 
1S26,  and  in  1835  was  caileil  to  the  Jewish  Real- 
*chulc  (Philanthropin)  at  Frankfort.     His   princi- 
pal works  are,  Geachiekte  der  Israelilen  seil  der  Zed 
<^  Macoabder  bu  aufunsere  Tage  (10  vols.,  Berlin, 
^^20-47);    AUgemeine  GeschicMe  des  israeliiuchen 
Veike9  (2  vols.,  1831-32);   a  German  IranalatioD  of 
the  Mishnah,  with  Hebrew  commentary  (6  vols., 
1S32-34):     and    Guchxchie    des    JuderUhuma    uTid 
•emer  Stkien  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1857-59),     He  also 
t>repared  school  text-books,  wrote  political  tracts 
in  the  interest  of  Judaism,  made  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  Jewish  press,  and  to  almanacs  and 
year-books,  edited  the  IsmelUischt  Animlen,  183^ 
1841*  and,  in  collaboration  with  Michael  CreiKcnach, 
edited  2ion,  1841^2.     He  holds  high  rank  as  his- 
torian, though  he  has  been  criticized  for  his  ration- 
aHsrtic  attitude  toward  the  narratives  in  the  Tsi- 
mudic  sources. 
BxsuooaAFHY:    /£,  Tii.  2D6-207,  wbere  further  literature 

JOTHAM,  jd'thttm:  1,  The  youngest  son  of 
Gideon  (Jerubbaal),  who  alone  escaped  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Gideon  family  by  his  half-brother 
Abimelech,  uttered  his  famous  parable  of  the  trees 
which  sought  a  king,  and  then  fled  to  Beer  (Judges 
UL  5-21  >. 
^L  2.  Tenth  king  of  Judah.  son  and  successor  of 
^pkztah.  His  dates,  according  to  the  old  chronol- 
tigy.  are  756-740  ex.,  according  to  Peake 
{DB,  ii.  789)  751-735  B.C.  Confusion  in  the 
chronology  of  Israel  is  marked  about  this  period, 
since  II  Kings  tcv,  30  assigns  to  Jot  ham  at 
twenty  years,  while  data  from  the  Assyrian 
allow  ordy  twelve  years  for  his  reign  and 
that  of  Ahaz.  It  is  supposed  that  the  regnal  years 
aocredited  to  Jotham  include  those  of  his  regency 
during  his  father's  disability.  Of  his  reign  little  is 
reported  in  the  Book  of  Kings  except  tliat  he  "  built 
the  higher  pate  of  the  house  of  the  Lord."  The 
Chronicler  adds  that  he  built  much  of  the  wall  of 
Opbel,  also  cities  and  fortresses;    and  that  he  sub- 


dued the  Ammomies  and  imposed  a  heavy  tribute 
upon  them.  The  Book  of  Kings  notee  also  that  in 
Ills  days  the  coalition  between  Syria  and  Israel 
against  Judah  began  to  be  effective,  the  object  be^ 
ing  apparently  to  force  Judah  into  the  combina- 
tion against  the  Assjrrians,  who  were  beginning  to 
press  heavily  upon  the  Mediterranean  region »  The 
time  seemed  ripe  for  such  plans,  since  Tiglatli-Pi- 
leser  was  at  the  time  engaged  in  the  East.  The 
great  prophet  of  the  tim^  waa  Isaiah,  and  the  pic- 
ture in  Isa.  ii.  5  indicates  that,  in  spite  of  apparent 
prosperity  in  the  land,  the  internal  conditions  were 
not  favorable.  (E.  KAtrrascH.) 

BinLiouRAfRT:  1.  The  cxuninentariea  cm  JudcBai,  ijarticu- 
larly  tbo«e  by  Moore  and  Budde. 

2,  Bouron  are:  If  Kjucs  xv.  5,  32-38:  II  Chroo.  incvli. 
Consult  the  pertinent  wetions  in  the  Ut^mture  given  under 
Arab>  and  th«  article*  in  the  Bible  diGtiotiaruss. 

JOVIANUS»  jfi'M-fl'nus,  FLAVItJS  CLAUDIUS: 
Roman  emperor;  b.  at  Singidunum  (the  modern 
Belgrade,  Serv^in)  about  331;  d.  at  Dada^tana, 
Bithynia  (125  m,  e.a.e.  of  Constantinople)  in  the 
night  between  Feb.  15  and  17,  364,  Taking  part 
in  the  campaigri  against  the  Persians,  as  ranking 
officer  of  the  palace  troops,  in  the  crisis  following 
the  death  of  Julian  he  was  hastily  elected  emperor 
by  the  army  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  June  27,  363. 
The  fact  that  Jovian  was  a  Christian  and  haci  with- 
stood attempts  during  the  reign  of  Julian  to  render 
him  apostate  seems  to  liave  played  no  part  in  his 
election.  The  newly  elected  emperor,  in  %iew  of 
the  military  and  political  situation  of  the  time,  was 
induced  to  conclude  an  ingloriouij  peace  with  the 
Persians,  giving  up  to  them  the  eastern  outskirts 
of  the  empire,  inchiding  the  important  city  of  Nisi- 
bis.  On  hi*i  return  from  the  East  at  Antioch  Jo- 
vian publicly  stated  his  attitude  in  regard  to  the 
controversies  in  the  Church.  He  took  the  side  of 
the  Nioene  party  and  their  leader  Athanasius,  urg- 
ing the  latter  in  a  written  appeal  to  resume  his 
episcopal  see  at  Alexandria  and  asking  to  be  re- 
membered in  his  prayers.  He  commanded  Atha- 
nasius, who  visited  him  at  Antioch,  to  issue  a  new 
statement  of  the  orthodox  creed,  and  thus  his  au- 
thority certainly  infiuenced  the  controversies  re- 
ganling  the  nature  of  Christ,  although  he  tried  to 
hold  aloof  from  them  officially.  His  aim  was  to 
restore  matters  as  they  were  before  the  reign  of 
Julian,  and  so  he  replaced  on  the  army  standards 
and  on  the  coins  the  monogram  of  Christ,  recalled 
the  bishops  from  exile,  renewed  the  privileges  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  clergy,  widows,  and  virgins, 
and  restored  the  donations  of  corn.  He  imposed 
the  death  penalty  on  whosoever  married  a  virgin 
or  a  widow  who  had  taken  the  vows,  even  with  the 
w^oman's  conaeiit,  and  forbade  the  inheritance  of 
their  parents'  property  by  the  children  of  such  an 
union.  Yet  he  also  showed  much  tolerance  toward 
pagans.  Victor  Schtjltze, 

Biblioobapht:  V.  Schultse,  Geachichi*  de*  Unteroangta  d^ 
ffriochiich-r^^iMchen  Heidentum*,  i.  176  aqq..  Jona,  1887; 
H.  Bichter,  Do*  nmttrdmiache  Reidi,  pp.  168  eqq.,  Berlin. 
18fl6;  H,  Schiller,  Getchichte  der  rrttni»ck^7i  Kaiserieit.  ii, 
344  aqq.,  1887;  Gibbon.  Decline  and  FaU,  ii.  506.  617  sqq.; 
Neauder^  Christian  Chtirdi,  ii,  87-8CI  v>t  ptivnim:  Soh&flT, 
ChriMtian  ChurtJi.  iii,  60;  the  lit«raiiiir«  undJt^r  Jovinianub. 
and  Do  Im  Blet^rie.  HiMt.  d^  rempereur  Jovian,  2  vols.^ 
Am«t«FdAm,  1740. 
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JOVINIAN:  A  "heretic"  who  became  conspic- 
uous in  Rome  after  385  as  a  polemical  writer  against 
undue  valuation  of  the  celibate  and  ascetic  life. 
Prior  to  this  time  he  had  lived  in  celibacy  as  a 
strict  ascetic,  but  coincidently  with  his  appearance 
in  public  he  modified  his  ascetic  living,  allowing 
himself  indulgence  in  flesh  food,  wearing  better 
clothing,  visiting  the  baths,  and  by  no  means  shun- 
ning association  with  youths  and  women.  Never- 
theless he  stayed  single,  deeming  this  estate  the 
one  divinely  enjoined  for  him.  He  Uved  quite 
after  the  manner  of  the  pre-monastic,  Western  as- 
cetics, and  may  be  considered  an  advocate  of  the 
ancient  ascetic  regime,  which  waged  a  desperate 
battle  in  Rome  against  the  new  and  intensified 
forms  of  Oriental  monasticism.  In  this  process  he 
came  to  certain  fundamental  conclusions  that  stood 
opposed  to  theories  which  had  long  been  shared  by 
the  Church.  As  a  consequence  of  his  agitation 
against  monasticism,  many  men  and  women  gave 
up  the  celibate  life.  That  frivolous  natures  also 
attached  themselves  to  Jovinian,  considering  him 
an  advocate  of  relaxed  Christian  morality,  may 
easily  be  believed  on  the  testimony  of  Jerome.  The 
Roman  Bishop  Siricius,  in  deference  to  denunciation 
by  the  monastic  circle  at  Rome,  excommunicated 
Jovinian  and  his  followers  in  390,  and  forwarded 
the  decision  to  foreign  bishops,  in  particular  to 
Ambrose  of  Milan.  Jovinian  having  betaken  him- 
self with  his  most  loyal  adherents  to  Milan,  Am- 
brose made  haste  to  excommunicate  him  in  391; 
and  Jerome,  about  392,  by  instigation  of  his  Roman 
friends,  wrote  two  books  against  him.  Since  these, 
however,  were  considered  somewhat  too  polemical, 
Jerome  sought  to  soften  their  tone  without  really 
yielding  (Ejnst,^  xlviii.-li).  The  strife  revived  again 
at  Miltm,  and  Ambrose  wrote  a  warning  against 
Jovinian 's  heretical  doctrines  (Epist.f  Ixxxiii.). 
Augustine  wrote  the  tract  De  bono  conjugali  against 
the  Jovinian  heresy,  but  without  expressly  naming 
Jovinian.  He  was  dead  in  406  (Jerome,  Adv.  Vigi- 
lantium,  i.). 

Jovinian 's  doctrinal  views  are  known  only  through 
the  writings  of  his  ppponents,  who  have  transmitted 
some  of  his  theses  verbatim,  but  as  regards  the  inner 
connection  of  thought,  we  are  limited  to  hypothet- 
ical constructions.  He  wrote  a  work  which  Jerome 
calls  commerUariofi,  seeking  to  adduce  Scriptural 
evidences  for  his  theses,  but  by  no  means  exclud- 
ing support  from  profane  literature.  His  doctrines 
all  converge  upon  opposition  to  monasticism.  In 
the  letters  of  Siricius  two  erroneous  teachings  of 
Jovinian  are  named.  According  to  the  first,  vir- 
gins, widows,  and  married  people,  baptized  in 
Christ,  have  equal  merit,  save  in  so  far  as  other- 
wise they  dififer  in  respect  tx>  their  works;  and,  sec- 
ondly, fasting  is  nowise  better,  more  meritorious 
and  pleasing  to  God  than  the  enjoyment  of  food, 
observed  with  thanksgiving.  In  the  synodal  de- 
cision of  Ambrose  at  Milan,  two  other  erroneous 
teachings  are  attributed  to  Jovinian;  viz.,  that  he 
denied  the  inviolate  virginity  of  Mary,  and  a  differ- 
ence in  the  celestial  reward  of  the  righteous.  In 
combating  the  growing  dogma  of  the  unimpaired 
virginity  of  Mary,  wherein  the  monks  were  espe- 
cially interested    for  the  glorification  of  celibacy, 


Jovinian  desired  to  deal  a  stinging  blow  on  the  fol- 
lowers of  monasticism.     He  adhered  to  the  vilgio 
birth  of  Jesus,  but  affirmed  that  by  bringing  tc 
birth,  Mary  ceased  to  be  virgin.    As  a  deduotiai 
from  the  parity  of  marriage  and  viiginity,  Jovinian 
appears   to   have   advanced    another   propodtioi] 
transmitted  by  Jerome;   vis.,  that  all  the  TegOMBT- 
ate  who  have  preserved  their  baptismal  graoe  re- 
ceive the  same  recompense  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
irrespectively  of  their  having  lived  in  the  married 
estate  or  as  virgins.    In  the  light  of  these  thoiighti, 
the  last  and  most  difficult  proposition  of  Joviniai] 
becomes    intelligible.     He    affirmed    the    essentiil 
sinlessness  of  the  regenerate.    How  be  expanded 
this  proposition  in  detail  is  not  known.     On  the 
strength  of  this  tenet,  Jerome  related  him  theO' 
logically  to  Pelagius;    Julian  of  Edanum  daawd 
him  with  Augustine;  and  Augustine,  in  turn,  aaso- 
ciated  him  with  Pelagianism.    G.  GRt^mcACHBR. 
Bibliograpbt:  Sources  are:  Jerome,  Advemu  JavinUmmm 
mnd  Epitt.,  xlviii.-l..  Eng.  tranal.  in  NPNF,  2d  ser..  vi 
66-82,  334-345;    Auffustine,  Haer.,  chap.  Ixxadi.;    8iii 
dufl,  Epitt.  ii.  ad  diver§ot  epUcopoB,  in  Mana,  CondUm 
iii.  663  sqq.;    Ambrose,  EpUt,t  viii.,  IzxziiL*  in  Mana 
Concilia,  i.  669  sqq.,  v.  554  sqq.     Consult:  Q.  B.  Lindner 
De  Joviniano  et  VigilanHo,  Leipeio,  1830;    J.  H.  Blunt 
Dictionary  of  SecU  and  Herw^tM,  pp.  242-244,  Fhiladel 
phia.   1874;    W.   Haller.  Jovinianu*,  Leipeio,   1807;    G 
Grdttmacher.    Hieronymtu,    ii.    145-172,    Berlin,    1008 
DCS,  iil  465-466. 

JOWETT,  JQu'et,  BENJAMIN:  English  educar 
tor  and  author;  b.  in  the  parish  of  Camberwell, 
London,  Apr.  15,  1817;  d.  at  Headley  Park,  Lip- 
hook  (22  m.  e.  of  Winchester),  Hampshire,  Oct.  1, 
1893.  He  studied  at  St.  Paul's  School,  London,  and 
at  Balliol  Ck>Uege,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1839;  M.A.,  1842), 
where  he  was  elected  fellow  in  1838.  In  1837  1m 
won  the  Hertford  university  scholarship  for  Latin, 
and  in  1841  the  chancellor's  priie  for  the  Latin 
essay.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1842,  priest  in 
1845.  In  1842  he  was  appointed  to  a  tutorship  at 
Balliol,  which  he  held  till  he  became  master  of  the 
college  in  1870.  He  was  public  examiner  in  dassicc 
1849-51,  and  1853.  At  Oxford  he  had  fallen  inU 
the  very  midst  of  the  Tractarian  movement,  and  hif 
Evangelical  views  were  shaken  by  daily  intercourse 
with  his  friend  William  Geoi^  Ward  (q.v.).  In 
after  years  he  said,  "  But  for  the  providence  of  God, 
I  might  have  become  a  Roman  Catholic."  A  mow 
lasting  influence,  however,  was  that  of  A.  P.  Stan- 
ley, the  leader  of  the  Broad  Church  school,  wit! 
whom  Jowett  traveled  and  studied  in  Germany  ii 
the  summers  of  1845  and  1846.  On  being  defeated 
for  the  mastership  of  Balliol  in  1854,  Jowett,  in  hii 
disappointment,  took  up  with  renewed  energy  f 
work  that  he  and  Stanley  had  projected  on  St.  Paul 
and  published  The  EpMes  of  St.  Paul  to  the  The^ 
saloniana,  Galatians,  and  Romans:  with  Criiica 
Notes  and  Dissertations  (2  vols.,  London,  1855) 
This  work  brought  forth  a  storm  of  protest  fron 
conservative  quarters;  and  when,  in  the  same  year 
Jowett  was  appointed  regius  professor  of  Greek  ai 
Oxford,  those  who  condemned  his  views  at  ona 
began  to  oppose  him.  He  was  denounced  to  thi 
vice-chancellor,  who  required  him  to  sign  the  ArU 
cles  anew  in  his  presence.  Jowett's  opponent 
kept  up  the  agitation  against  him  for  ten  years 
preventing  him  from  receiving  the  full  emolument 
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of  his  chair  till  1S65.  Meanwhile  he  had  reiterate 
his  objectionable  views  in  a  second  edition  of  the 
Epistles  (2  vols,,  185d)  and  confirmed  the  suspj- 
ciODs  of  his  heresy  by  his  essay  On  the  inierpreta- 
iion  of  Scripiure,  published  in  I860  in  the  famous 
Essays  ajid  Revieu^s.  A  prosecution  begun  against 
him  in  the  vice-chancellor's  court  at  Oxford,  Feb. 
20,  1863,  was  soon  dropped  (see  Essays  and  Rk- 
vifiWB)«  Henceforth  Jowett  refrained  from  pul>- 
lishing  anything  of  a  theological  nature.  Though 
he  preached  frequently  in  the  college  chapel  and 
in  the  university  pulpit,  and  preached  annually  in 
Westmtnster  Abbey  from  1866  till  the  year  of  his 
de^th,  he  would  not  allow  any  of  his  sermons  to  be 
printed;  nor  would  he  permit  a  third  edition  of 
the  EpistUs  to  be  issued  during  his  lifetime  (pub- 
lished after  his  death,  condensed  by  Lewis  Camp- 
bell»  2  vols.,  1894).  He  was  waiting  to  attain  to 
greater  clearness  and  certainty,  hoping  that  these 
would  come  with  time;  but  the  exhausting  labors 
which  he  took  upon  himself  as  master  of  Balliol 
after  1870,  and  as  vice-chancellor  of  the  university 
1882-86,  left  him  no  leisure  for  elaborating  his 
views. 

Jowett  was  an  indefatigable  worker.  For  years 
he  made  it  a  rule  to  see  every  undergraduate  in  the 
ooU^ie  once  a  week.  He  spared  himself  no  efforts 
in  tuition*  Even  an  master  of  Balliol  he  continued 
the  custom,  begun  in  184S,  of  taking  a  few  pupils 
with  him  on  the  summer  vacation.  After  1866  his 
authority  at  Oxford  was  predominant  in  matters 
of  university  organisation.  He  effected  many 
Deeded  reforms  at  Oxford,  and  exerted  a  large  in- 
fluence over  the  life  and  thought  of  his  time.  If  he 
foraied  no  school  of  pliilcraophy  or  theology,  by 
launching  T.  H,  Green  upon  the  study  of  Hegel  he 
affected  indirectly  the  whole  development  of  recent 
speculation  in  England  and  America.  As  early  as 
1839  he  had  joined  Stanley  and  Tait  in  the  move- 
ment for  viniversity  reform  which  led  to  the  Com- 
miasion  of  1850  and  the  Act  of  1854.  He  also  took 
jiart  in  the  educational  reform  which  threw  open 
the  Indian  civil  service  to  competition  and  was  a 
member  of  Lord  Macaulay's  committee,  which  re- 
ported in  1854.  He  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
University  Tests  Act  of  1871,  abolishing  the  theo- 
logical test,  which  had  been  required  for  the  vari- 
ous degrees,  and  for  college  and  university  offices. 

The  literary  achievement  that  made  Jowett 
famous  waa  his  translation  of  Plato's  Dialogues  (4 
vols.,  London,  1871;  2d  ed.,  5  vols.,  1875),  which 
Imji  beoome  an  English  classic,  and,  with  the  intro- 
ductory essay  to  the  several  dialogues,  secures 
Jowett  a  permanent  place  in  the  history  of  English 
literature.  He  alao  translated  Thucydides  (2  vols., 
1881),  and  Aristotle's  PoliHcs  (2  vols,,  1885).  and 
spent  many  years  on  an  edition  of  the  Greek  text 
of  the  **  HepubUc  ''  (completed  by  L,  Campbell,  3 
vols.,  Oxford,  1894).  Though  his  work  in  theology 
was  important,  it  was  rather  of  a  transitional  na- 
ture. Three  volumes  of  his  sermons  have  been 
edited  by  W.  H.  Fremantle,  viz.,  College  Sermons 
fLondon,  1895),  Sermons,  Biograpkicot  and  Mis- 
eeUaneowt  (1899),  and  Sermons  on  Faith  and  Doc- 
trine (1901).  Evelyn  Abbott  and  Lewis  Campbell 
iuive  edited  his  Ldiers  (1899),  and  the  latter  a  vol- 
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umc    of    Theological   Essays   (1906).     The   famous 
essay  of  Essays  and  Reviews,  with  the  Dissertations 
from  The  Epistles  of  St,  Paul  and  a  sketch  of  Jow- 
ett's  life  by  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  from  the  National 
Review,  1897,  is  reprinted  in  The  Interpretation  of 
Scnpture  and  Other  Esmys  (1906)  and  also  in  Scrip- 
ture and  TrtUh,  Di^sertalions,  ed.  Lewis  Campbell 
( 1 907) .     Note  also  Sele^  Passages  from  the  Thcologi^ 
cal  Writings  of  B.  JoweU,  ed.  L.  Campbell  (1909). 
BiBLtoaRAPHY:     E.    Abbott   and    L.    Cairipbcll.    BtHiamin 
Jowttt:    Life  a  fid  I^ttera  af  the  Matter  (if  Balliol  Cotletft 
Oxford,  3  vol»..  London,  IS97-W;   L.  A.  ToIIemache.  Bt^ 
jomin  Jowett,  Mmttrr  of  Balliol  CaUeoe,  lb.  1895;    DNB, 
Bupplement,  HL  4&-6fn 

JOWETT,  JOHN  HENRY:  English  Congrega- 
tionalist;  b.  (it  Hiilifax,  Yorkshire,  Aug.  25,  1864. 
He  was  educated  in  iliifperholme  grammar-school 
and  in  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  (1883-87) 
and  Oxford  (1888-89).  His  first  nun i^terial  charge 
was  as  minister  of  St.  James'  Congregational  Church 
in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  where  he  was  seltletl  from 
1889  till  1895,  wlM?n  he  was  called  to  succeed 
Robert  William  Dale  (q.v.)  aa  minister  of  Carres 
Lane  Congregational  Church  in  Birmingham,  and 
haa  ever  since  ministered  to  that  people.  In  the 
summer  of  1909  he  visited  the  United  States  and 
was  a  prominent  speaker  in  the  Northfield  Con- 
ference. His  puhlicationfi  embrace:  From  StrenyUi 
to  Strength  (London,  1898);  Meditations  f<fr  Qmei 
Momenls  (1899);  Brooks  by  the  TraveUtT*s  Way: 
B6  Week-night  Addresses  (1902);  Thirsting  for 
Souls:  m  Week-night  Meditations  (1902);  Yet 
Another  Day:  a  Prayer  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year 
(1904);  The  Passion  for  Souls  (1905);  The  Epistles 
of  Peter  (1905);  The  SUvt^  LintTUf  (1907);  The  High 
CaUing:  Meditations  on  St.  PauVs  Leiter  to  the  Phi- 
Hppians  (1909). 

JUAN   BE    TORQUEMADA    See    Tobquemada, 

JUBILElp  YEAR  OF:  An  institution  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  the  origin  of  which  \h  very 
closely  connected  with  the  tendency  increasingly 
prevalent  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  to  make  pil- 
grimages to  the  tombs  of  the  apostles  in  Rome. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  thi.s  tend- 
ency was  stronger  than  ever,  and  the  throng  of 
pilgrim«  was  increased  by  the  rumor  that  on  the 
first  day  of  the  new  century  a  plenary  indulgence 
might  be  obtained,  and  throughout  the  remainder 
of  that  year  one  valid  for  a  hundred  years.  It  was 
found  impossible  to  trace  the  rumor  to  any  authori- 
tative source;  but  an  aged  peasant  professed  to 
remember  that  his  father  had  gone  to  Rome  a  hun- 
dred years  before  to  win  a  great  indulgence,  and 
had  admonished  him  to  look,  if  he  were  alive,  for 
the  recurrence  of  the  opportunity  a  century  later. 
Finally,  Feb.  22,  1300,  by  the  bull  Antiguonim  habet 
fidem,  Boniface  VI I L  officially  proclaimed  a  ple- 
nary indulgence  that  might  be  gained  from  Christ^ 
mas  throughout  the  next  year^  on  condition  of 
visita  paid  during  thirty  days  by  Romans,  fifteen 
by  strangers,  to  the  basilicas  of  Saints  Peter  and 
Paul.  Such  indulgencea  had  never  previously 
been  granted  for  more  than  seven  years,  and  this 
liberal  extension  caused  immense  crowds  to  throng 
I  to  Rome.     If  there  had  been  no  other  cause  for 
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the  maintenance  of  the  institution,  the  lai^  rev- 
enues which  flowed  from  it  into  not  only  the  papal 
coffers  but  the  pockets  of  the  townspeople  would 
have  been  a  reason  to  await  eagerly  the  time  of  its 
recurrence.  In  1342  the  Romans  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  Clement  VI.  at  Avignon  to  ask  him  to 
shorten  the  interval  to  fifty  years.  The  request 
was  supported  by  St.  Bridget  of  Sweden  and  by 
Petrarch,  and  in  response  to  it  the  pope  proclaimed 
a  similar  indulgence  for  1350.  In  spite  of  the 
Black  Death  and  the  obstacles  offered  by  the  Hun- 
dred Years'  War,  a  greater  multitude  visited  Rome 
than  on  the  first  occasion.  The  pilgrimage  was 
rendered  more  desirable  by  the  suspension  for  the 
year  of  all  the  ordinary  indulgences,  and  easier  by 
the  permission  given  to  all  conditions  of  men  to 
make  it  without  obtaining  the  leave  of  their  inmie- 
diate  superiors;  while  those  who  were  lawfully 
hindered  from  taking  the  journey  might  gain  the 
indulgence  by  proxy.  An  innovation  to  be  later 
of  great  importance  was  the  granting  of  the  indul- 
gence to  certain  royalties  without  pilgrimage;  the 
same  privilege  was  conceded  to  the  Augustinians 
assembled  in  chapter  at  Basel,  and  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Brindisi  for  thirty  persons,  these  latter 
paying  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  the  visit  to 
Rome.  Urban  VI.  in  the  bull  Salvator  noster  (Apr. 
8, 1389)  altered  the  period  to  thirty-three  years,  in 
honor  of  the  earthly  Ufe  of  Christ.  The  third  jubi- 
lee was  thus  held  in  1390,  and  the  fourth  in  1423 
under  Martin  V.,  this  time  with  diminished  num- 
bers and  not  without  protests  such  as  had  been 
heard  at  the  councils  of  Pisa  and  Constance  against 
the  impoverishment  of  the  nations  by  the  avarice 
of  the  Curia.  Nicholas  V.,  returning  to  the  older 
period,  proclaimed  the  fifth  jubilee  for  1450. 

Through  the  bull  Ineffalnlis  (Apr.  19,  1470),  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  shortness  of  human  life,  Paul  II. 
established  the  interval  at  twenty-five  years.  The 
sixth  jubilee  under  Sixtus  IV.  in  1475  was  com- 
paratively poorly  attended.  The  seventh,  under 
Alexander  VI.  (1500),  was  more  important,  and  in 
connection  with  it  the  ritual  since  in  the  main  ob- 
served for  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  '*  golden 
door  "  in  the  vestibule  of  St.  Peter's  was  settled. 
The  eighth,  imder  Clement  VII.  (1525),  was  only 
notable  for  the  sharp  criticisms  of  Luther  on  the 
"  bull  of  indiction."  The  ninth,  proclaimed  by 
Paul  III.  in  1549,  shortly  before  his  death,  could  not 
be  inaugurated  until  the  coronation  of  his  successor 
Julius  III.,  Feb.  22,  1550.  The  tenth,  under  Greg- 
ory XIII.  (1575),  was  rendered  notable  by  the  lav- 
ish hospitality  offered  to  the  pilgrims  by  the  Ro- 
man sodalities,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  influence 
of  the  Reformation  is  seen  in  there  being  no  men- 
tion of  money  payments.  The  succeeding  jubilees, 
at  regular  intervals  of  twenty-five  years  from  1600 
to  1775,  present  no  special  features.  The  troublous 
situation  did  not  allow  one  to  be  held  in  1800,  and 
the  nineteenth,  proclaimed  by  Leo  XII.  in  1825, 
found  few  participants  from  outside  of  Italy.  After 
a  break  of  seventy-five  years,  the  twentieth  was 
held  with  all  the  traditional  ceremonies  imder  Leo 
XIII.  in  1900.  For  the  Year  of  Jubilee  among  the 
Hebrews,  see  Sabbatical  Year  and  Year  of 
Jubilee.  (T.  Kolde.) 
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JX7BILEBS,  BOOK  OF: 
Old  Testament,  IV.,  33. 

JUD,  LEO:    The  most   prominent  associate     c^f 
Zwingli  and  after  him  of  Bullinger;  b.  at  Geox^a.^ 
(30  m.  8.W.  of  Strasburg),  Alsace,  1482;  d.  at  Zuric^Jb 
June  19,  1542.     He  received  excellent  humanist f^; 
instruction  at  Schlettstadt,  and  in  1499  entered  ti^^ 
.  University  of  Basel  where  he  first  studied  medicine  . 
Influenced  by  the  lectures  of  Thomas  Wyttenb&els 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  devoted  himself 
to  theology,  together  with  Zwingli,  whose  intimat-^ 
friend  he  became.    In  the  second  decade  of  ttae 
sixteenth  century  he  was  preacher  at  St.  Pilt    ix\ 
Alsace.    In  1518  he  succeeded  Zwingli  in  Einsiedeln, 
where  he  worked  for  the  Reformation  in  the  spirit;  of 
Zwingli.    In  1523  he  became  pastor  of  St.  Peter's 
in  Zurich.     On  the  occasion  of  Zwingli's  first  dis- 
putation with  the  papists,  Jud  openly  expressed  hda 
determination  to  preach  the  pure  Gospel,  and  in  t.lie 
autumn  of  1523  he  married  a  nun.     He  assiat^ed 
Zwingli  much  as  Melanchthon  did  Luther,  support- 
ing him  in  his  struggle  against  the  Anabaptists,    in 
the  controversy  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  in    tm 
literary  labors  by  editing  his  expositions  of  Scrip- 
ture and  translating  his  published  works  into  Ge^ 
man  or  Latin.     On  the  death  of  Zwingli  after  tlie 
battle  of  Cappel  he  stood  temporarily  at  the  head 
of  the  Zurich  Church,  but  the  opposition  partj 
turned  against  him  as  one  of  the  chief  instigators 
of  the  war.     Heinrich  Bullinger,  the  successor  of 
Zwingli,  was  assisted  by  him  in  the  same  unselfish 
and  successful  manner  as  was  Zwingli. 

Leo  demanded  the  mutual  independence  of 
Church  and  State.  The  Church,  he  maintained, 
should  not  be  hindered  in  the  execution  of  its  pe- 
culiar tasks,  especially  of  discipline,  to  which,  like 
Calvin,  he  attached  great  value.  At  the  same  time 
all  compulsion  in  matters  of  faith  should  be  abol- 
ished. In  the  efiforts  for  union  of  the  Lutherans 
and  Reformed  he  defended  Zwingli  and  Oecolam- 
padius  against  Luther  and  warned  the  Strasburg 
theologians  of  the  "  new  pope."  He  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  discussions  on  the  formulation  of 
the  first  Helvetic  Confession,  in  Aarau  and  Basel, 
and  his  German  translation  of  the  Latin  original 
was  declared  the  authentic  text.  He  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Zurich  liturgy  by  his  compilation  of 
a  formula  of  baptism  (1523)  and  other  parts  of  the 
church  service.  He  possessed  extraordinary  gifts 
as  a  translator  and  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
translation  of  the  Zurich  Bible,  which,  beginning 
in  1538,  he  compared  word  by  word  with  the  orig- 
inal text,  being  assisted  by  Michael  Adam,  a  con- 
verted Jew  (see  Bible  Versions,  B,  VII.,  §  5). 
Besides  this  German  translation  of  the  Bible  Leo 
rendered  great  services  by  his  famous  and  careful 
Latin  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  which  may 
be  considered  the  principal  work  of  his  life.  He 
published  also  a  larger  (1534)  and  a  smaller  cate- 
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c^likin  (1534)  in  German  and  a  Latin  catechism 
Clo38).  He  translated  the  "  Imitation  of  Christ/' 
A^tigusttne'e  De  spiritu  ct  lUtera,  and  works  of  con- 
C^mporaneous  authors.  (Emil  EaLif  ) 

^B^ibi^iooraphy:  A  Vila  was  written  by  hia  soo  Johannes, 
prtnled  In  Mi^cfUanea  TiguTina,  Zurich,  1724;  llic  ljit>er 
life  is  by  C,  PesUloixi,  Elberfeld,  1860,  Consult  also: 
JC£%  Ti  1011-14:  J.  J.  MeAger,  Oetckidite  der  detdtchen 
Udbgrmtntno^,  pp.  37  nqq.,  Baael,  1876,-  &,  M.  Jackson, 
Huldrmch  Zunnali,  New  York.  1903, 

JUDAH     (Hebr.      Yehudhah;     LXX,     Imtdas, 
praise,"  originally  combined  with  the  immf  of  a 
rfeity,  later  a  very  common  name  amonpr  the  Jeivs): 
-Fourth  SOD  of  Jacob  and  I^ah,  cominp:,  however,  to 
occupy  the  place  of  the  first-born;  al«o  the  leading 
^fibe  of  the  Hebrews^  tracing  descent  from   him, 
Hs  character,  in  the  coml>ine<:l  narratives  of  J  and 
E,   while  not  without  its  faults,  m  on  the  whole 
zioble,  energetic  and  trustworthy,  in  spite  of  Gen. 
:acKxviiL,    which    is    regarded    as    Ephraimitic    in 
origin  and  consequently  written  with  a  bias.    Later 
'writers  incline  to  the  view*  that  the  name  is  not 
that  of  an  individual  but  of  a  clan,  and  explain  the 
Hirah  of  xxxviii,  1  as  also  that  of  a  clan,  extend- 
ing the  same  notion  to  the  names  Er,  Onan,  Shelah, 
Pbarez,    and   Zarah.     But   the   narratives   guggest 
mther  the  traits  of  an  individual  from  whom  the 
tribe  inherited   its  energy  and  faithful  adherence 
to  law.     Jacob's  blessing  (Gen.  xlix.  8-12)   trans- 
fers the  birthright  of  Reuben  to  Judah,   passing 
over  Siineon    and    Levi,    antl   describes   the    lion- 
hearted  tribe  of  the  future  in  its  land  of  wnne  and 
milk.     In  Egypt  the  tril>e  beciime  the  largest   in 
numbers,  including  three  principal  clans  and  two 
lesaer  chuxs  (Num.  xxvL  20-21;  cf.  I  Chron.  iv.  1), 
while  in  Caleb  (q.v.)  there  is  seen  a  non-Israeli  tic 
tribe  which  coalesced  with  Judah.     The  genealogy 
in  I  Chron.  ii.  3  sqq.,  is  given  with  especial  refer- 
ence  to  the   descent   of   David    through   Xahshon 
(verse  10,  cL  Num.  i,  7).     The  two  censuses  in  the 
wandering  give  respectively  74,600  and  76,500  men 
(Num.  i.  27,  xxvi.  22),  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
camp  gives  the  primacy  to  Judah  (Num.  ii.  3), 
which  the  energetic  Caleb  led  (Num.  xiii.  6).    After 
Joshua's  death,  the  tribe  took  the  leadership  in  the 
conflict  with  the  Canaan ite«  (Judges  i.,  cf.  xx,  IH), 
though  confining  its  operations  to  its  own  territory 
and  t^lat  of  SimeoEi,  in  the  south. 

The  tribal  posisessions,  de8cril>ed  in  Joeh.  xv.  1- 
12,  were  di\nded  into  four  parts:  the  mountains  of 
Jud&h,  the  eastern  declivity  down  to  the  Dead  Sea^ 
the  eouthem  slope  toward  Edom,  and  the  plain 
toward  the  Mediterranean,  which  last,  however,  re- 
mained in  the  hanti  of  the  Philistines  (see  Judea). 
During  the  period  of  the  Judges,  the  tril>e  look 
little  part  in  the  conflicts  of  its  northern  neighbors 
(Judges  iii.  9,  xii.  K,  cf-  x.  9,  xv.  9  sqq.).  It  had 
no  share  in  the  campaign  against  Sisera  or  in  Gid- 
eoD^s  St  niggle  with  Midian;  in  the  former  cas^e 
beeatide  it  was  politicaUy  isolated  from  the  Joseph 
tribes,  though  not  to  the  extent  assert^  by  Stade. 
Even  in  Saurs  time  it  was  not  prominent  in  the 
army  (I  Sam.  xi.  8,  xv,  4)*  but  with  the  accession 
of  David  it«  eminent  began  (II  Sam,  it,  4).  The 
capture  of  Jerusalem  gave  it  increased  prestige 
through  its  possession  of  a  center  of  strength.  Its 
fidelity  was  constant,  and  even  in  the  return  the 


greater  number  of  the  returning  exiles  belonged  to 
this  tribe.  Its  greatest  honor,  however,  consisted 
in  its  giving  to  the  world  the  Messiah  who,  as  the 
"lion  of  the  tribe  of  Jutla  "  (Rev,  v,  5),  overcame 
the  world  and  established  an  eternal  kingdom. 

For  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  see 
Israel,  Histohy  or,  (C  von  Orelu.) 

BiSLiooRA.pRTt  In  adidition  t^  the  literature  given  tinder 
Ahab;  IftBABU,,  HiSTORT  or;  and  Jui>ea,  consuJt:  L.  B, 
Paton.  Early  HiMUrry  of  Syrm  and  Pate*t\ne,  New  York, 
1901;  G.  A.  Barton.  Semitic  Oritfina,  pp.  271-2S6.  ib.  1902; 
DB,  ii,  792-794;   EB.  ii.  2617-2tJ23;  JE,  vu.  326-330. 

JUDAS,  ju'dos:  One  of  the  twelve  Apostles. 
The  name  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only  in 
the  lista  of  the  Apostles,  yet,  inchiding  the  matter 
of  the  reading  of  the  text,  it  raises  several  knotty 
problems.  This  Judas  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
Judaa  Tscariot  on  the  basis  of  John  xiv.  22;  and 
from  Jude  (Judas,  Juda),  the  brother  of  our  Lord 
(Mutt,  xiii,  55;  Mark  vi,  3),  on  the  basis  of  Luke 
vi.  16  and  Acts  i.  13  ("  the  brother  [better,  the  son] 
of  James  ").  The  chief  difficulty  is  raised  by  the 
fact  that  in  two  of  the  lists  of  Apostles  the  name 
of  this  Judas  is  omitted  and  apparently  in  its  place 
is  found  either  **  Lebbetjs,  whose  surname  was 
Tluwidems  ''  (Matt.  x.  3  A,  V,,  a  conflate  reading, 
cf.  R,  v.,  which,  following  the  leading  textual  crit- 
ics, omits  '*  Lebbeus,  whose  surname  was  "),  or 
"  Thaddeus "  (Mark  iii.  18),  Accordingly  most 
scholars  accept  the  identification  of  this  Judas  with 
Lebbeus  and  Thaddeus,  though  some  have  sup- 
posed that  James  had  died  and  that  his  place  was 
taken  by  Lebbeus-Thaddeus.  Of  the  career  of 
Judas  nothing  is  known  except  that  he  asked  the 
quesUon  recorded  in  John  xiv.  22.  Yet  a  consid- 
erable muss,  of  legend  grew  up  (cf.  Ada  Thaddaei; 
see  Apocrypha,  B,  II.,  12)  in  connection  with  his 
mission  (as  Thaddeus)  to  Abgar  (q.v.),  in  which 
confusion  is  apparent  as  to  his  relation  to  Jesus 
or  perhaps  as  to  his  identity.  Eusebius  {Hist, 
etc!.,  L,  xii.,  NFNF,  1  ser.,  i.  99)  makes  him  one 
of  the  Seventy  (not  of  the  Twelve),  while  Jerome 
(on  Matt.  X,  4,  MPL,  xxvi.  61)  calls  him  an  apos- 
tle. The  later  accounts  professing  to  tell  the  story 
of  his  life  and  work  have  no  historical  value, 

Geo.  W.  GtLMORE. 

JIJDAS:  A  clironographer  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
(Hut.  ^cL,  vi.  7,  NPNF,2seT,,  i.  254),  In  this  pas- 
sage Eusebius  spciiks  of  a  cerL-iin  Judas,  otherwise 
im known,  who,  in  a  tract  on  the  '*  Seventy  Weeks 
of  Daniel,'*  p«t  forth  some  chronological  reckon- 
ings on  the  basis  of  DanieFs  prophecies,  coming 
dow^n  to  the  tenth  year  of  Septimius  Severus  (202), 
and  predicting  the  speedy  return  of  the  Lord, 
Closer  identification  of  the  author  is  impossible. 

G,  KrCokr. 
BiBLiooRAPifT:  A.  8ch!fttt«r,  in  Tf/,  xii.  1  (1894);   K.  Et\»», 

in  TLZ,  1895.  pp.  415-418. 

JUDAS  OF  GALILEE:  The  leader  of  a  Jewish 
insurrection  against  the  Romans,  mentioned  in 
Acts  V,  37.  According  to  Josephus  (Ant.,  XVIIL, 
i  6;  War,  XL,  viii,  1;  cf.  Ant.,  XX„  v,  2;  War, 
IL,  xvii,  8),  when  the  taxing  of  the  Jewish  people 
in  the  governorship  of  Quirinius  (q,v.)  under  Augus- 
tus aroused  strong  opposition,  a  certain  Judas,  bom 
in  Gamala  but  generally  called   "  the  GaHlean/* 
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with  the  help  of  a  Pharisee  named  Zadok,  organ- 
iied  an  insurrection  which  was  based  on  religious 
motives.  The  taxation  emphasised  the  loss  of 
Jewish  independence  under  Roman  rule  and  of 
their  theocracy.  The  two  sources  (Gamaliel  in 
Acts,  and  Joeephus)  agree  in  viewing  the  insurrec- 
tion from  a  religious  standpoint,  though  differences 
of  another  sort  appear.  Gamaliel  reports  the  de- 
struction of  Judas  and  of  his  following,  of  which 
Joeephus  says  nothing.  The  latter  connects  the 
outbreak  with  the  fermenting  aealotism  manifested 
later,  in  the  outbreak  under  Gessius  Florus,  and 
he  is  corroborated  in  this  by  the  prominent  part 
taken  by  the  sons  of  Judas  in  that  outbreak.  Of 
this  nothing  is  manifest  in  the  speech  of  Gamaliel. 
The  chronological  datum  is  the  relation  of  the  in- 
surrection to  the  taxing,  put  by  Zahn  in  4-3  b.c. 
(Neue  Hrchliche  ZeUschrift,  iv.  1893,  633-654,  and 
Etrdeitung  in  daa  Neue  Testament,  ii.,  Leipsic,  1900, 
395  sqq.).  The  differences  in  the  two  accounts 
prove  that  the  author  of  Acts  was  here  independent 
of  Joeephus  and  drew  from  other  sources. 

(K.  Schmidt.) 

Bibuoorapht:  DB.  U.  796-796;  EB,  U.  2628-30;  JB, 
Tii.  370-371;  SchOrer,  QenkichU,  i.  420--421.  et  paMun. 
Enc.  timnsLt  L.  ii.  4,  et  paadm. 

JUDAS  ISCARIOT,  is-car'i-ot:  One  of  the  twelve 
disciples,  and  the  betrayer  of  Jesus.  The  references 
to  Judas  in  the  New  Testament  are:  (1)  Mention 
in  the  list  of  the  disciples,  Biatt.  x.  4;  Mark  iii.  19; 
Luke  vi.  16.  (2)  Oc^ional  allusions,  John  vi.  70, 
71,  xii.  4,  xvii.  12.  (3)  History  of  the  betrayal. 
Matt.  xxvi.  14-16,  21-25,  46-50;  Mark  xiv.  10,  11, 
18-21,  42-46;  Luke  xxii.  3-6,  21-23,  47-48;  John 
xiii.  2-11, 18,  21-^,  xviu.  2-9.  (4)  Account  of  his 
death.  Matt,  xxvii.  3-10;  Acts  i.  16-25.  Only  John 
writes  the  full  name,  "  Judas  Iscariot  the  son  of 
Simon.".  The  ordinary  surname  is  Iscariot  (Hebr. 
Ishkeriyyoth),  "  Man  of  [the  village]  Keriyyoth  " 
(Kerioth,  Josh.  xv.  25),  a  place  in  northern  Judea, 
the  modem  al-Karyatain,  south  of  Hebron. 

The  synoptic  tradition  is  limited  to  a  few  chief 
details.  It  gives  nothing  from  the  earlier  life  of 
Judas,  but  begins  about  the  time  when  the  author- 
ities in  Jerusalem  had  determined  to  kill  Jesus, 
and  Judas  engaged  to  betray  him  into  their  hands. 
Matthew  and  Luke  do  not  imply  that  the  betrayal 
was  induced  by  anything  more  than  the  money 
offered  or  that  opposition  to  Jesus  was  Judas'  mo- 
tive; indeed  Judas  appears  as  the  instrument  of 
higher  powers — notice  the  words  of  Luke,  "  Satan 
entered  into  Judas.*'  The  event  was  not  unex- 
pected to  Jesus,  since  at  the  Last  Supper  he  an- 
nounced his  coming  betrayal  by  one  of  the  twelve. 
While  to  the  twelve  this  event  seemed  at  the  time 
most  improbable,  to  Jesus  it  was  not  so  and  in- 
deed was  in  keeping,  in  his  view,  with  the  divine 
purpose  as  expressed  in  the  Scriptures  and  was  a 
necessary  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
divine  plan.  Consequently  results  followed  not 
without  the  assistance  of  Jesus  himself.  While 
the  leaders  out  of  fear  of  a  popular  uprising  would 
have  let  the  feast  go  by,  immediately  after  the  Last 
Supper,  at  which  Jesus  had  predicted  the  betrayal, 
Judas  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  force  furnished  by 
the  authorities.     As  Judas'  question  at  the  supper 


had  been  answered  with  a  categorical  "  yes,"  it 
appeared  that  Judas  was  fearful  that  his  purpose 
was  fully  known  to  Jesus  and  might  be  thwarted; 
the  action  of  Judas  was  therefore  hastened,  while 
Jesus  went  to  the  place  where  he  would  be  ex- 
pected to  go  (Luke:  ''  as  his  custom  was  ").  It 
was  then  by  the  cooperation  of  Jesus  that  he  was 
delivered  to  his  enemies.  The  mildness  with  which 
Jesus  received  the  betraying  Idss  suggests  that  the 
method  of  betrayal  proceeded  not  from  shameless 
effrontery,  but  from  fear  of  an  outbreak  from  Judas' 
oodisciples.  Even  here  Judas  appears  not  as  a 
consummate  villain  but  as  one  who  in  consequence 
of  an  unhappy  frailty  was  constrained  to  accom- 
plish a  revolting  deed. 

Compared  with  the  synoptic  narrative,  the  Jo- 
hannine  report  seems  to  have  been  intended  to 
supplement  and  add  coloring;  thus  John  does  not 
report  how  Judas  came  to  put  himself  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  enemies  of  Jesus,  but  in  the  account  of 
the  anointing  of  Jesus  (x.  1  sqq.)  remarks  that 
Judas  was  a  thief.  John  (xiii.  27)  and  Luke  (xxii. 
3)  both  testify  to  the  entrance  of  Satan  into  Judas, 
but  John  (xiii.  2)  teaches  that  the  way  had  been 
prepared  though  the  height  of  evil  conception  had 
not  been  reached  till  tl^  supper,  that  Judas  was 
already  predisposed  to  evil  before  the  actual  re- 
ception of  the  Satanic  influence.  John  notes  also 
that  when,  at  the  betrayal,  Jesus  met  the  force  sent 
against  him,  Judas  stood  with  that  force  and  was 
affected  as  they  were  at  the  words  of  Jesus.  John 
brings  out  into  strong  relief  the  thought  that  Jesus 
forelmew  the  treachery  of  Judas,  that  indeed  in 
the  choice  of  Judas  as  a  disciple  the  fulfilment  of 
Scripture  by  this  means  had  been  in  mind,  that  the 
loss  of  this  one  from  those  whom  the  Father  had 
given  Jesus  was  also  a  matter  of  fulfilment  of  proph- 
ecy (xvii.  12),  and  that  all  this  was  but  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  will  of  God.  Similarly  John  empha- 
sizes the  self-surrender  of  Jesus  in  his  cooperation 
with  the  plans  of  Judas. 

The  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  its  interest  in  Mes- 
sianic prediction  carries  the  history  of  Judas  fur- 
ther, but  fully  in  accord  with  the  supposition  that 
Judas  was  not  animated  w^ith  hostility  to  Jesus, 
so  that  he  attempted  to  return  the  price  of  the  be- 
trayal, and  when  it  was  not  received,  threw  it  on 
the  ground  and  went  away  and  hanged  himself. 
This  relation  is  to  be  brought  into  connection  with 
the  narrative  in  II  Sam.  xvii.  and  with  another 
Old-Testament  passage  regarded  as  Messianic.  A 
variant  account  of  the  end  of  Judas  is  given  in 
Acts  i.  18-19,  which  furnishes  one  of  the  problems 
of  New-Testament  criticism  to  be  solved  by  re- 
calling that  the  central  point  in  the  speech  of  Peter 
was  that  a  vacancy  had  occurred  in  the  apostolic 
college  which  was  to  be  filled.  The  essential  dif- 
ference in  the  two  accounts  is  that  in  one  case  the 
purchase  of  the  field  is  attributed  to  Judas,  in  the 
other  case  to  the  authorities.  The  narration  by 
Papias  of  the  story  of  the  end  of  Judas  (cf.  Zahn 
in  TSK,  1866,  pp.  680-689)  had  as  its  purpose  the 
reconciliation  of  the  two  accounts. 

(K.  Schmidt.) 

Bibliography:    Excellent  critical  discuraions  are  found  in 
DB,  ii.  796  sqq.;    EB,  ii.  2623-2628.     The  older  literature 
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RELIGIOUS  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Jud&s  laoarlot 
Judo,  Epistle  of 


is  given  in  O.  B.  Winer,  BiMisdusM  Rsalitmrttrbuch,  l.  635, 
Leipaic  lS47-4g.  Cocuiult  further:  AbrahBm  a  BiLticta 
CUr&.  Jwian  drr  Ertschdm,  in  tiia  Werkt,  PasuAU,  1835- 
1837;  Zandt,  CommentaHa  dejuda  prodtiore,  Leipmi;,  1 769; 
K.  Daub,  /urfo^  lacharioi,  Hoidelborg,  1S16-18:  JE,  vii, 
371;  and  the  litersturo  on  the  life  and  puskm  of  Jefttii 
aad  comment iLries  oti  the  Gti«peli  and  Acts. 

JTFBAS  MACCABEUS,     See  Hasmonean». 

JIJDE,  EPISTLE  OF:  One  of  the  seven  Gen- 
eral Epistles.  The  title  ascribes  it  to  Jude  the 
brother  of  James,  and  nowhere  does  the  epistle 
claim  to  be  by  an  apostle;  on  the  contrary,  verse 
17  givej  the  impre^ton  that  the  author  was  not  of 
the  Twelve.  The  James  who  k  mentioned  can 
hardly  be  any  other  tlian  James  the  brother  of  the 
Lord,  one  of  the  three  pillars  of  the  Jew%h-Chris- 
tian  Church,  while  the  Jude  must  be  the  Judas 
(Juda)  of  Matt.  xiii.  55;  Mark  vi.  3.  a  son  of  Mary 
and  therefore  not  an  apostle.  It  is  noticeable  that 
neither  Jude  nor  his  brother  James  in  their  epistles 
d&ims  other  than  a  spiritual  relationship  to  Christ 
("  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  " — and  in  a  subordinate 
sen^e  solely  the  mark  of  a  becoming  modesty). 
Between  the  epiatles  of  James  and  of  Jude  there  are 
many  points  of  contact.  The  titles  are  so  similar 
that  the  first  verse  of  Jude  seems  a  reminiscence 
of  Jas.  i,  1;  both  lack  persona!  greetings  and  neither 
is  directed  to  a  local  conmiunity,  but  ratlier  each 
is  meant  for  a  wide  circle  of  the  Church  and  has 
the  character  of  an  encyclical,  though  of  the  two 
the  epistle  of  Jude  seems  to  have  the  larger  scope, 
not  being  directed  to  ''  the  twelve  tribes  "  (Jas. 
i,  1).  With  this  large  circle  of  readers  (*'  them  that 
are  sanctified  by  God  the  Father,  and  presented 
in  JesuB  Christ  '*)  everything  in  the  epistle  agrees* 
The  matters  discuBsed  are  those  in  which  the  whole 
Church  haiS  interest;  wliile  the  occasion  might  be 
local,  the  theme  is  general — salvation  (verse  3). 
The  epistle,  like  that  of  James,  ia  directed  against 
a  form  of  worldlinesa  which  might  arise  either  from 
Jewish  or  heathen  surroundings,  and  may  have  in 
mind  a  developed  form  of  antinomianLnm.  Jude 
has  also  in  mind  actual  moral  depravity  against 
which  he  gives  w^arning.  The  persons  addressed 
live  in  carnal  impurity,  perlmps  in  unnatural  sin, 
are  sensual,  behave  unseemly  at  the  love  feasts, 
and  are  guided  by  their  own  lusts  (verses  8,  10,  12. 
16),  While  these  are  practical  irregularities  of  hfe, 
false  teaching  is  in  view,  and  the  hearers  are  ex- 
horted to  hold  the  faith  (verses  3-4),  against  those 
who  turn  grace  into  laiiciviousness  and  deny  God 
and  Jesua  Christ.  The  evils  are  also  of  a  specula* 
live  nature  (**  dreamers,"  verse  8),  out  of  which 
ethical  evils  arise.  The  leaching  here  guarded 
against  b  neither  tlie  Gnosticism  of  the  second  cen* 
tury  nor  Ca>rpocratianism,  though  a  sort  of  dual- 
ism is  evidently  put  forward  (verse  19),  but  evi- 
dently of  the  same  sort  as  that  in  Paul's  mind  in 
the  distinction  between  spiritual  and  carnal  ex- 
pressed in  I  Cor,  li.  14-15.  It  ia  to  be  noted  that 
the  errors  against  whicli  the  writer  speaks  appear 
in  the  communities:  they  do  not  constitute  a  sep- 
arate movement »  They  may  be  regarded  as  the 
incipient  stages  of  what  became  types  of  Gnosti- 
cism. The  reports  of  Hegesippus  of  error  which 
In  the  Christian  communities  of  Palestine, 


the  heresy  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  of  the 
pastoral  letters,  and  the  teaching  of  Cerinthiis, 
having  a  tinge  of  libertinism  with  its  spirit ualistic- 
dualtstic  Jewish  Christianity,  all  suggest  a  relation- 
ship with  the  errant  teaching  against  which  Jude 
speaks.  While,  then,  error  of  a  Jewish  origin  is 
suggested,  there  is  also  a  reminder  of  a  character- 
istically heathen  form  of  sin  as  shown  in  the  Cor- 
inthian hbertinism  denounced  by  Paul.  And,  once 
more,  the  error  of  the  Nicolaitans  (q,v.)  is  recalled 
by  the  deeds  of  the  people  against  whom  Jude  gives 
warning.  Such  manifestations  were  a  danger  to 
the  whole  Church,  and  the  epistle  directs  itself  to 
this  |>eriL 

After  the  greeting  {1-2)  and  the  preface  (3-4), 
follows  the  argument,  which  condemns  teachers  of 
error  (5-19);  three  exampies  of  gross  sin  are  cited 
from  history  and  the  punisliment  recalled  (5-7), 
the  similarity  of  these  historic  cases  with  the  pres- 
ent error  is  asserted  (8),  an  example  of  moderation 
is  given  (9),  and  with  it  a  description  of  the  errant 
course  (10-13);  punishment  was  predicted  as  long 
ago  as  Enoch *8  period  and  later  by  the  Apostles 
(14-19).  An  exhortation  follows  and  then  a  mag- 
nificent doxology  (20-25).  For  the  date  of  the  epia- 
tie  the  employment  of  the  Assumption  of  Mosei 
(44  A.D.)  and  acquaintance  with  the  Epistle  to 
the  Koraans  (cf,  24-25  with  Rom,  xvi.  25-27)  set 
the  higher  limit.  The  terminus  ad  quern  i.?  not  so 
easily  fixed,  but  the  time  just  prior  to  Domitian 
is  the  latest  date  to  which  it  can  be  postponed, 
since  according  to  Hegesippus  Jude  was  not  alive 
during  Domitian's  reign  (Eusebiufi,  Hut.  eccl.,  IIL, 
XX.).  This  assumes  the  genuineness  of  the  letter, 
which  is  not  strongly  attested.  The  Muratorian 
Canon  names  the  epistle,  but  not  as  written  by 
Jude;  Origen  know^a  that  it  has  been  questioned; 
the  early  Peach  it  o  did  not  receive  it  and  Eusebius 
reckons  it  among  t!ie  Antilegomena;  Jerome  notes 
that  it  was  rejected  by  most  on  account  of  its 
citation  of  apocryphal  books.  Yet  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  an  ungenuine  letter  being 
put  forth  in  the  name  of  a  man  whose  repute 
was  80  small  as  that  of  Jude^  the  brother  of 
our  Lord^  and  it  is  notew^orthy  that  the  writer 
makes  no  pretension   of  being  an  apostle. 

(F,  SlEFFERT.) 
BiBLioaRAFRT:  Powibly  th«  bftst  oommentartes  are  by 
J,  B.  Mayor  <with  11  Peter),  London,  1907;  and  H.  von 
Soden,  QOttingen.  1890.  Otben  are  by:  W.  Jenkyn 
(1012-85),  ed.  J.  Sherman.  London,  1839:  R.  Stier,  Ber- 
lin. 1850:  M.  F.  a«npf,  Sulihacb.  1854:  F.  Gardiner, 
BoBtoB,  1853;  J.  T  Demareat  (on  the  Catholic  Epiatlefl}, 
New  York.  1879;  E.  H.  Plumptre  {on  Feler  and  Jude), 
m  Cambridife  Biblt,  Ckmbridi^,  1879;  K.  F,  Keil  (Peter 
acid  Jude),  Leipaic,  1883;  F.  Spitta  (on  Peter  and  Jude), 
Halle,  1885;  A.  F.  Manoury  (oq  the  Catholic  EpLatle*). 
Biif-Je-Duo,  1888;  A,  Plimimcr.  in  Expo»Hor*»  BibU^,  Lon- 
don, 1891;  0.  Bi«s  (oci  Pctei  and  Jude).  Edinbursh.  1901. 
Queatiotiii  of  tatroduction  are  treated  ia  the  work*  on 
Blblica]  Introduction  (q.v  )  and  on  N,  T.  tlieoloKy  (•.!.. 
W.  Beyachla*r,  Edinburgh,  189©).  CoDsult  further:  F. 
Mmer,  l>ifr  JudatbrUf,  aeine  Kchthfit,  Ab/aMtungueit  und 
Letter,  Freiburg,  1906;  E.  Araaud,  RBcherchta  crituruee 
tur  l*tpUr€  de  Jude.  Straaburg^  1851;  P.  J.  GJoaic,  In&o- 
du4^ion  to  the  Catholic  EputUm,  EdinbuPKh,  1887;  A,  C. 
McGiffert,  HtMt  of  CkHMtianity  in  the  Apottolic  AQt\  pp. 
685-588,  New  York.  1897;  Harnack,  Litteratur.  ii.  1,  pp. 
465-469:  DB.  ii.  799-800  tinlnute  and  searchinR);  EB, 
U.  2630-32. 
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L  The  Name  and  the  Territory:  Judea  is  the 
term  applied  from  about  300  B.C.  by  Greeks  and 
Romans  to  the  land  inhabited  by  the  Jews.  The 
limits  of  the  country  are  to  be  gathered  from  pas- 
sages in  Nehemiah  (iii.  and  vii.)  and  in  I  and 
II  Maccabees.  These  reports,  while  not  entirely 
accordant,  yet  supplement  each  other,  and  start 
from  the  point  of  view  either  of  governmental  rule, 
of  tribal  possession,  or  of  relationship  to  the  relig- 
ious community.  The  boundaries  are 
z.  History,  fairly  well  indicated  in  Neh.  iii.;  on 
the  south  Bethzur  marked  the  border, 
in  the  north  Bethhoron,  and  on  the  west  Emmaus, 
and  these  are  approximately  the  limits  implied  in 
the  Books  of  Maccabees  (cf.  the  list  of  fortresses 
'*  in  Judea  '*  in  I  Mace.  ix.  50  sqq.).  Under  the  Per- 
sians, as  under  the  Greeks,  this  region  shared  the 
fate  of  southern  Syria.  After  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great  it  fell  into  the  hand  of  the  Ptolemies  (q.v.), 
who  held  control  of  it  almost  continuously  till  198 
B.C.  It  was  a  part  of  the  province  of  *'  Celesyria  " 
(I  Mace.  X.  69)  or  of  "  Celesyria  and  Phenioe  " 
(II  Mace.  iii.  5).  The  inhabitants,  on  account  of 
their  religion,  were  granted  many  privileges  until 
the  time  of  Ajitiochus  Epiphanes,  but  the  payment 
of  tribute  was  enforced,  if  necessary,  by  the  pres- 
ence of  garrisons,  a  situation  which  the  Maccabean 
revolujbion  brought  to  an  end  (I  Mace.  x.  25-45). 
The  Greek  name  for  this  territory,  loudaia^  as  well 
as  the  adjective  Ioudaio8,  is  not  to  be  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  Yehudhi  but  from  the  Aramaic  Ye- 
hudhay  (Ezra  iv.  12;  Dan.  iii.  8).  The  earliest  sure 
traces  of  the  use  of  this  name  are  found  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century  b.c,  contemporaneously  with 
the  beginning  of  Greek  control  of  the  Orient.  In 
I  Maccabees  the  usage  is  divided  between  the  nor- 
mal Greek  form  and  a  Hebraizing  form  louda, 
with  a  preference  for  the  latter.  As  a  result  of  the 
Hasmonean  uprising  (see  Hasmoneans)  the  territory 
was  enlarged  and  the  name  had  both  a  narrow  and  a 
wider  content.  The  extension  of  territory  was  be- 
gun by  Jonathan,  when  in  147  b.c.  Alexander 
Balas  gave  to  him  the  city  of  Ekron  with  its  sur- 
rounding territory.  In  145  B.C.  Demetrius  II. 
added  three  districts  in  the  north  and  west  which 
had  belonged  to  Samaria  (I  Mace.  xi.  28,  34,  57), 
named  "  Apherema,  Lydda,  and  Ramathem  "  after 
the  names  of  their  chief  cities.  Apherema  is  prob- 
ably the  Ephraeim  or  Efraea  of  the  Onomasticon 
Cccliv.  118,  cclvii.  121),  about  twenty  Roman  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem;  Lydda  corresponds  to  the  Lod 
of  the  Old  Testament  (Ezra  ii.  33) ;  and  Ramathem 
was  about  nine  miles  northeast  of  Lydda  and  six 
west  of  Thamna.  The  probable  reason  for  this 
grant  was  that  the  population  was  largely  Jewish. 
Soon  after,  Bethzur  was  taken  away  from  the  Sel- 
eucidffi  (I  Mace.  xi.  66),  and  in  142  b.c.  Joppa  was 


taken  and  then  JudaLeed  (I  Biacc.  xii.  33),  and  the 
same  happened  to  Gezer  (I  Mace.  xiii.  43  sqq.). 
John  Hyrcanus  took  Medaba  and  Samega  across 
the  Jordan,  also  Samaria  and  Scythopolis,  and  in 
the  south  the  territory  of  the  Idumeans.  Aristo- 
bulus  conquered  from  the  Itureans  a  part  of  their 
territory.  Alexander  Jannseus  annexed  consider- 
able territory  across  the  Jordan  and  Raphia,  An- 
thedon,  and  Gaza  on  the  Mediterranean.  In  63 
B.C.  Pompey  restricted  Judea  to  strictly  Jewish 
territory.  Herod  came  into  possession  of  Samaria, 
Batanea,  Auranitis,  Trachonitis,  and  the  region  of 
the  Jordan  sources.  During  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era  the  changes  in  apportionment  of 
the  territory  were  numerous.  In  the  second  cen- 
tury Judea  came  to  be  called  Syria  PaleaUna,  and 
after  the  fourth  century  simply  PaUstina.  Jose- 
phus  distinguishes  Judea  from  Samaria,  makes  Ju- 
dea stand  for  the  region  under  Hyrcanus  or  Herod, 
or  for  the  district  ruled  by  procurators  after  6  a.d., 
or  for  the  region  granted  to  Vespasian.  When  he 
extends  the  use  of  the  word,  he  uses  the  phrase 
"  all  Judea,"  equivalent  to  the  "  Canaan  "  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

Judea  as  treated  in  this  article  is  the  smaUer  re- 
gion as  distinguished  from  Samaria,  Galilee,  and 
Perea,  defined  partly  in  Josephus  and  in  the  Tal- 
mud. Josephus  (Ant.  XIV.,  iii.  4)  makes  Kores, 
the  modem  Karawa,  the  most  northern  city,  and  in- 
cludes the  regions  of  Thamna,  Gophna, 

2.  Boun-    and  Akrabattine  (that  is,  the  Ahrab- 

daries  of    bein  of  the  Onomasticon  ccxiv.),  while 
Judea       Josephus  draws  the  line  of  the  northern 

Proper,  boundary  through  Anuaih  Borkaios, 
possibly  the  'Othnay  of  the  Talmud. 
The  Talmud  also  locates  Antipatris  as  a  boundary 
city,  possibly  the  modem  Kalat  Has  al-AXn  north- 
west of  Jaffa  and  north  of  Lydda.  Whether  Judea 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  included  a 
part  of  the  coast  is  doubtful.  Joppa  had  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  Jews  and  Janmia  had  a  large 
Jewish  population,  but  the  way  in  which  Josephus 
mentions  these  places  (War,  III.,  iii.  5)  implies  that 
they  were  not  regarded  as  strictly  Judean.  The 
fact  that  the  seat  of  Roman  government  was  at 
Csesarea  does  not  involve  that  any  portion  of  the 
seacoast  was  properly  within  the  territory  of  Ju- 
dea. The  western  boundary  was  not  stable,  vary- 
ing in  different  periods.  Only  at  times  was  any 
part,  of  the  Philistine  territory  under  the  Jews,  as 
when  Gaza  or  Ekron  or  Ashdod  was  under  Jona- 
than or  Herod.  On  the  south,  Judea  was  bounded 
by  the  toparchies  of  Idumea  and  Engedi,  but  the 
exact  limits  fluctuated.  The  eastern  boundary 
was  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan. 

n.  Detailed    Description. — 1.  The   Territory   of 
Judah:    According  to  the  Old  Testament  this  re- 


gion  was  inhabited  by  the  tribes  of  Jiidah.  Benjamin, 
DaD,  and  a  part  of  Ephraim.  In  spite  of  the  exact 
details  given  in  Jonh.  xv,  1-12,  the  limitj^i  assigned 
to  the  tribe  of  Jtidah  can  not  be  det'ernuned  for 
lack  of  identification  of  many  places  nanaed  in  the 
passage.  It  is  probable  also  that  the  boundary 
there  given  wi\s  not  one  which  re- 
1.  liimitB,  nrnined  constant  aa  separating  the 
**^a^l  ^***  tribes,  and  the  limits  assigned  to  the 
Division*,  tribe  and  those  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  may  not  be  taken  a-s  etiuiva- 
lents.  Still  further,  it  must  be  rememberetl  thai  in 
Joshua  the  Umits  are  rather  ideal  than  actual,  as 
when  the  Mediterranean  is  given  as  the  western 
boundary',  a  condition  which  was  realized  only  in 
smalt  part  and  not  till  the  time  of  Alexander  Jan- 
nxpua  and  of  Herod  the  Great,  though  the  Philis- 
tines were  at  times  tributary.  The  northeast  corner^ 
according  to  the  passage,  was  where  the  Jordan 
enters  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  boundary  passed  by 
Bethr-hoglah  (Kasr  Hajla)  to  Aduminim  (Talat  al- 
Damm),  then  by  En-rogel  through  the  Hiniiom 
\Tilley  on  the  west  down  to  Kirjath-jearim,  and 
thence  westward  to  the  seacoaMt.  In  this  Old- 
Testament  territory  of  Judah  dwelt  others  t  han  the 
members  of  the  tribe,  the  chief  city  of  which  was 
Bethkbem,  The  thrt^  great  families  of  the  tribe, 
Shelah,  Perez,  and  Zerah  (Gen.  xlvi.  12)  are  in  part 
connected  with  the  Canaan ttic  Shua  and  partly 
with  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviii,),  which  in  perhaps 
identtcaJ  with  the  city  (or  region)  of  Tamar 
on  the  border  of  the  Negeb^  inhabited  by 
Kenizzite  or  Jerahmeelite  afhUationa — the  stock 
which  furnished  new  life  to  the  waning  tribe 
of  Judah.  A  part  of  the  Danites  which  re- 
mained in  the  south  became  incorporateri  into 
the  trilje  of  Judah  (Josh.  icv.  33,  xix.  41). 
Farther  south  dwelt  the  numerous  families  of  the 
Calebites  and  Kenizzitea  in  tlie  region  of  Hebron, 
and  still  to  the  south  the  Kenites  and  Jerahmeelitei^. 
While  the  Calebites  appear  in  early  times  t^  have 
been  a  dominant  family,  this  dominance  was  lost 
under  David  and  the  whole  territory  reeeiveti  its 
name  from  the  principal  element  of  the  population 
at  that  time,  though  Mill  later  the  Calebites  came 
to  the  front  again,  until  in  the  Exile  the  inroads  of 
tlie  Edomttes  pressed  them  northward  and  com- 
fK?lled  them  to  seek  homes  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  depopulated  Jerusalem,  where  they  became 
fully  identified  with  the  Judaic  element.  From 
the  Edomitic  intruders  into  the  southern  region 
that  part  received  the  new  name  of  Tdumea,  and 
in  Maccal')ean  times  Bethzur  was  on  the  boundary 
between  the  two  regions. 

The  pas8age  in  Joshua  divides  the  whole  region 

into  four  parts:    the  Negeb  (q.v.),  the  Shephetah, 

the  hill  country,  and  the  desert  (see  Palkstine). 

According  to  the  original   text  of  Josh,  xv.,   the 

Shephelah  had  three  groups  of  cities,  according  to 

the  extended  text,  four  groups,  and  a  distinction  is 

made  between  towns  (protected  by  a  wall),  forty- 

^  _,  four    in    number,    and    villages.     The 

SbeDhfilati  ^^^  Sroiip  (Josh.  xv.  3^-36)  includes 

*  fifteen  towns,  of  which  the  following 

are   known:     Eshtaol^    identified    by   Gu^rin    with 

Ashu'a  on  the  baais  of  its  earlier  name  Aeditti'al; 


Zorah,  possiblj^  the  ?arha  of  the  Amama  Tablets; 
Zanoah,  the  modern  Zanu^a;  Adullam,  identifier! 
by  Clermont-Ganneau  with  Khirbat  'Id  al-Miya; 
Socoh  ia  Shuwaika,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Wadi 
al-Sant.  The  second  group,  of  sixteen  towns,  is 
located  to  the  west  and  southwest  of  the  first, 
toward  Gaza  (verses  37-41)*  Mizpeh  is  placed  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills  near  the  VV'adi  al-Sant,  west- 
ward from  Shuwaika.  Lachish  is  identified  with 
Tell  el'Hesy,  recently  excavated,  mentioned  in  the 
Anmma  TableU  a.s  an  important  Canaanitic  cen- 
ter, and  appearing  in  the  Assyrian  records  and  in 
the  Books  of  Kings.  Eglon  is  the  modern  Ajlan, 
and  Lahmas  or  Lahmam  is  the  modem  Lahm.  The 
third  group  (verses  42-44)  of  nine  (Septuaginl,  ten) 
cities  includes  Libnah  (knowTi  to  Eusebius  as  Lobna 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Eleutheropolis);  Keilah, 
located  by  tlio  OTiomttaticon  seven  Roman  miles  east 
of  Eleut.heropofis  on  the  Wadi  al-Sur  (but  this  is 
in  the  highknd,  not  in  the  Shephelah);  Achzib, 
placed  by  the  same  authority  near  Eleutheropolis 
and  possibly  the  modern  A  in  el-Kazba;  and  Mar- 
esha,  located  two  Roman  miles  from  Eleutheropolis, 
possibly  at  MtMUHli,  On  the  fourth  group,  includ- 
ing Ekrou,  Ashdod,  and  Gaza,  see  Philistines. 

The  to^Tis  of  the  hill  coimtry  of  Judah  are  in  the 
Hebrew  t<*xt  (versiis  48-60)  divided  into  five  groups, 
to  which  the  Septuagint  adds  a  sixth.  The  first 
group  of  eleven  cities  lay  south  from  Hebron,  south- 
east of  Jibrin.     Shamir  is   plaoe<l    by  Ou^rin   at 

Komara    southwest    of    Hebron.     The 

mn        Onomasiicoii  locates  Jattir  twenty  Ro- 

Country     ^^^^    miles    from    Eleutheropolis,   the 

mo<Jern  Attir ;  Socoh  is  Shuwalka 
north  of  Attir;  Debir  (Kirjath-sannah  or  Kirjath- 
sepher)  was  a  royal  Canaanitic  city  of  some  import- 
ance, possibly  the  modern  al-Dahariya;  Ajiab  is 
the  prest'Ht  Anab,  about  three  miles  southwest  of 
Debirj  Eahtemoah  may  be  al-Samua  east  of  Shu- 
wuika;  Anim  is  put  by  the  Onomantwon  nine  Roman 
miles  south  of  Hebron.  The  second  group  of  nine 
cities  lay  north  of  the  first  group  and  includes 
Hebron  (verses  52-54).  Arab  appears  in  the  Septu- 
agint as  Airem,  but  its  location  is  doubtful;  Du- 
mah  ia  represented  by  the  mo<iem  al-Doma  north 
of  al-Dahariya,  and  is  placed  by  EueebiiLs  and 
Jerome  seventeen  Roman  miles  from  Eleutherop- 
olis; Beth-taijpuah  la  the  elevate^l  village  Taflfuh, 
six  miles  west  of  Hebron  in  a  wine-growing  country. 
It  wa.**  in  early  times  a  fortress  and  was  fortified  in 
the  Muccabean  war  (I  Mace.  ix.  50).  The  OmtmaS' 
(icon  makes  it  a  boundary  city  between  Palestine 
and  Egypt. 

Hebron  was  regarded  as  of  considerable  antiq- 
uity, built  seven  years  earlier  than  Zoan  (Tan is)  in 
Egjpt  (Num.  xiii.  22),  and  with  this  corresponds 
the   notable  part  Hebron  takes  in  the  narratives 

concerning  the  patriarchs.     It  appears 

as  a  city  of  the  Anakitee,  who  were  of 
the  race  of  the  giants  (Nmn.  xiii.  33),  and  its  old 
name  was  Kirjath-arba,  "  fourfold  city,"  explained 
in  Jewish  legend  as  the  place  of  settlement  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Adam  or  Caleb.  P  in  sev- 
eral paasages  locates  the  Hittites  there.  The  Idu- 
mean  inhabitants  of  the  time  of  Josephiis  said  that 
the  city  was  older  than  Memphis  in  Egypt.     The 
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ooncurrenoe  of  tradition  makes  it  possible  that 
Hebron  was  the  oldest  of  the  southern  cities  of 
Judah.  Its  situation  in  a  defensible  location  and 
in  a  comparatively  fruitful  region  makes  the  tra- 
dition of  its  age  still  more  probable,  and  to  this  is 
added  that  its  site  was  on  the  principal  roads  which 
traverse  the  region,  making  it  a  center  of  commerce 
also.  HcHnmel  would  connect  the  name  Hebron 
with  the  Habiri  of  the  Amama  Tablets  (q.v.)  as 
originally  ^abiranf  i.e.,  town  of  the  Habiri.  Ac- 
cording to  Josh.  X.  36  it  was  conquered  by  Joshua 
when  at  the  head  of  all  the  people  after  the  cam- 
paign against  the  five  kings,  but  Judges  i.  10 
ascribes  its  conquest  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  alone. 
It  was  the  home  of  the  Calebites,  and  the  narrative 
in  Josh.  XV.  13-19  attributes  to  Joshua  the  gift  of 
the  region  to  them.  The  later  history  of  Hebron 
is  little  known.  It  became  the  home  of  David  and 
his  company,  where  he  was  sought  by  the  Judah- 
ites,  and  was  his  capital  until  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem, after  which  it  lost  its  importance.  The 
rebellion  of  Absalom  began  there,  Rehoboam  forti- 
fied it,  in  the  time  of  the  exile  the  Edomites  re- 
duced it  and  held  possession  of  it  till  Judas  Macca- 
beus took  it  in  164  b.c.  The  priest  code  made  it 
one  of  the  cities  of  refuge  and  the  Chronicler  re- 
gards it  as  Jewish  at  the  time  of  Zerubbabel.  The 
place  on  the  site  now  identified  as  that  of  Hebron 
is  called  al-Halil  or  Halil  al-Rahman,  **  Friend  of 
the  Merciful,"  in  memory  of  Abraham,  whose  tomb 
is  still  pointed  out  in  the  neighborhood.  Accord- 
ing to  Gen.  xxiii.  9  sqq.,  the  tomb  was  in  a  cave 
in  Machpelah  ''  before  Mamre,"  and  Mamre  is  iden- 
tified with  Hebron  in  Gen.  xxiii.  19;  consequently 
the  cave  was  to  the  east  of  the  city.  But  this  does 
not  correspond  with  the  present  situation,  since 
the  greater  part  of  the  city  is  to  the  east  of  the 
tomb.  But  there  are  clear  evidences  that  a  hill 
to  the  west  of  the  present  city  was  in  early  times 
thickly  populated,  and  that  would  correspond  with 
the  old  Mamre.  The  tomb  is  said  to  have  received 
the  bodies  of  Sarah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Rebecca,  Leah 
and  Jacob.  Josephus  speaks  of  a  monument  of  the 
Abrahamic  family  in  Hebron,  of  marble  and  beau- 
tifully worked,  while  the  tomb  was  hewn  out  of 
the  rock — a  description  which  agrees  well  with  the 
Genesis  account  of  the  cave.  The  Pilgrim  of  Bor- 
deaux (c.  333  A.D.)  mentions  a  monument  there, 
Antoninus  Martyr  (570  a.d.)  notes  a  basilica  with 
a  court  in  the  middle,  which  in  the  seventh  century 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Mohammedans, 
the  haram  of  the  present  city,  the  lower  walls  of 
which  are  old  and  built  of  large  stones.  The  en- 
trance is  on  the  east,  and  between  the  inner  and 
outer  walls  are  two  octagonal  chapels  in  which 
stand  the  cenotaphs  of  Abraham  and  Sarah.  The 
mosque  itself  measures  some  ninety  feet  by  sixty- 
eight,  and  is  divided  into  three  aisles  with  nine 
vaults,  the  middle  one  containing  the  monument 
of  Isaac  and  Rebecca.  The  cave  in  which  were  the 
graves  of  the  patriarchs  is  asserted  to  be  under  the 
mosque,  and  it  is  regarded  as  double  in  form  and 
has  two  entrances.  The  northern  part  of  the 
haram  area  contains  a  number  of  modem  grave 
monuments,  and  one  of  them  contains  the  ceno- 
taph of  Jacob  and  Leah.     What  is  called  the  tomb 


of  Joseph  is  in  an  addition  built  against  the  encir- 
cling wall  at  some  time  later  than  the  crusades. 
The  description  of  the  interior  is  gathered  from  the 
observations  of  notables  to  whom  the  privikige  of 
entrance  has  in  recent  years  been  granted  through 
the  special  favor  of  the  sultan,  since  admission  to 
"  unbelievers  "  is  refused  by  the  fanatical  Moslems 
of  Hebron.  This  favor  was  granted  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  (1862),  the  Maiquis  of  Bute  (1866),  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  (1869),  and  Prhioe  Albert 
Victor  and  Prince  George  of  Wales  (1882).  The 
report  based  on  examination  next  preceding  that 
of  these  later  observations  was  made  by  monks  of 
the  Latin  Church  in  1119  a.d.,  and  stated  that  there 
were  chambers  under  the  mosque.  The  oldest  part 
of  the  entire  structure  is  the  splendid  encircling 
wall,  and  De  VogQ6  remarks  upon  the  resemblance 
of  the  stones  which  compose  it  to  those  ol  the  south 
wall  of  the  haram  in  Jerusalem,  rightly  attributed 
to  Herod  the  Great;  the  Pilgrim  of  Bordeaux  knew 
such  a  wall,  though  Josephus  says  nothing  about 
it.  Some  of  the  capitals  of  the  cohunns  have  a 
Byzantine  character  and  the  inclusion  ol  okl  parts 
in  what  is  evidently  more  modern  agrees  with  the 
statement  of  Samuel  bar  Simson  (c.  1210  a.d.)  to 
the  effect  that  the  sanctuary  at  Hebron  was  built 
600  years  before  his  time.  The  present  Hebron, 
divided  into  seven  quarters,  has  a  population  of 
some  19,000,  of  whom  1,500  are  Jews  having  three 
synagogues,  and  the  rest  Moslems  who  display  a 
specially  fanatical  spirit  against  all  foreigners.  The 
inunediate  region  is  fruitful,  and  some  industries 
and  considerable  conmierce  are  conducted  there. 

In  connection  with  the  Mamre  of  Abraham  are 
mentioned  oaks  or  terebinths  where  the  patriarch 
built  an  altar  (Gen.  xiii.  18);  if  Mamre  is  a  location 
opposite  the  tombs  of  the  patriarchs  (Gen.  xxiii.  19, 
XXXV.  27),  there  is  a  connection  with  a  holy  place. 
Gen.  xiv.  13  speaks  of  Mamre  as  a  man,  an  Amorite 
and  brother  of  Eshcol  and  Aner.  Esh- 
col  is  mentioned  as  a  place  (Num.  xiii. 
23  and  elsewhere),  possibly  the  modem  Iskahal  six 
miles  northwest  of  Hebron.  This  representation 
in  Gen.  xiv.  is  now  regarded  as  that  of  a  later  and 
special  source,  and  is  taken  as  less  reliable  than 
those  which  make  these  names  apply  to  places  and 
not  individuals,  especially  as  Aner  is  identified  with 
the  hill  Na'ir  in  West  Hebron  and  Mamre  with 
Nimra  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city.  Yet  it 
must  be  said  that  these  identifications  are  imcer- 
tain  and  do  not  fit  the  data  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  Septuagint  of  Gen.  xiii.  18  uses  the  singular 
in  speaking  of  the  oak,  and  this  agrees  with  Jose- 
phus, Ant.  I.,  X.  4,  though  the  latter  suggests  the 
weaving  of  a  myth  about  the  place,  and  in  Josephus, 
War,  IV.,  ix.  7,  mention  is  made  of  a  large  tere- 
binth as  old  as  the  world  situated  six  stadia  from 
Hebron.  Echoes  of  this  sacred  tree  with  its  sanc- 
tuary come  from  the  times  of  Hadrian  and  of  Con- 
stantino;  posvsibly  the  tree  was  destroyed  under 
the  latter  emperor,  as  Jerome  says  that  it  was  in 
existence  while  he  was  still  a  youth.  A  place  which 
corresponds  well  is  mentioned  in  itineraries,  and 
this  agrees  with  the  present  Ramat  al-Halil  ("  Ra- 
mah  of  Abraham  ")  two  miles  north  of  Hebron 
east  of  the  road  to  Jerusalem,  where  ruins  suggest 
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an  old  sanctuary,  P^arther  to  the  east  are  the  re- 
nmiiis  of  a  largie  chiirch,  poBsibly  those  of  the  batiil- 
ica  built  by  Conetantine,  Traces  of  recollection  of 
the  tree  in  this  locality  were  found  as  late  as  1856. 
Since  the  thirteenth  century  there  have  bec»n  traces 
of  a  tradition  of  an  Abraham's  oak  to  the  south, 
on  a  site  possessed  by  the  Russians.  The  difTer- 
ences  in  the  tradiiions  and  locations  assigned 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  a  grove  or  groves 
existed  in  the  earlier  times,  which  dwindled  to  a 
single  trw  perhaps  as  early  as  the  time  of  the 
Septuag:int. 

The  third  group  of  cities  of  the  hill  country  in- 
cludes ten  cities  (Septuiigint,  nine),  located  east  of 
the  second  and  north  of  the  first  group.  Maon,  the 
modem  Ma'in,  appears  as  the  home  of  the  Calebite 

Nabal  (I  Sam.  xxv.  2),  and  on  the  site 
nit?*^*5  are  remains  of  walls,  caves,  and  cis- 
j^j^Ij*^*^^   terns.     The    "  wilderness    of     Maon  *' 

(I  Sam.  xxiii.  24)  was  probably  the 
r^on  to  the  southeast.  Carmel,  a  possession  of 
Nabai,  is  the  modem  a!-Karraal,  about  seven  miles 
south  of  Hebron.  Ziph  (I  Chron.  ii.  42;  I  Sam. 
xxiii.  19)  corresponds  with  the  present  Tell  Zif 
southeast  of  Hebron,  while  Josh.  xv.  24  refers  to  an- 
other place  in  the  Negeb.  Juttah  (Josh.  xxi.  16) 
retains  its  name  and  lies  south  of  Hebron,  a  large 
village  whose  inhabitants  possess  great  herds  of 
sheep.  Jezreel  is  treated  in  a  special  article.  Of 
the  Gibea  of  this  region  no  traoee  remain,  though 
the  Onomasticon  names  it.  The  fourth  group  (Josh. 
XV.  68-59)  includes  six  cities  situated  north  of  Heb- 
ron. Halhul  retains  its  old  name,  an  importixnt 
village  five  and  a  half  miles  distant  from  Hebron. 
Beth'Xur  is  regarded  (1  Chron.  ii.  45)  as  Calebite, 
and  in  Neb.  iii.  16  as  a  double  district.  It  was  an 
important  fortress  in  the  Maccabean  wars,  lying  a 
httle  west  of  the  road  to  Jerusalem,  near  a  good 
spring  where  ruins  attest  the  situation.  Gedor,  the 
modem  Jedur,  north  of  Beth-zur,  is  mentioned  in 

I  Chron.  xii.  7  and  after  the  exile  was  inhabited  by 
Calebites.  Beth-anoth  (probably  meaning  "  sanc- 
tuary of  the  godde^  Anath  ")  is  po.ssibly  the  mod- 
em Bat  Ainun,  southeast  of  Halhul,  ivhere  ruins 
still  exist.  The  other  places  are  unidentified.  The 
fifth  group  is  known  only  througb  the  text  of  the 
Septuaginl,  and  includes  eleven  places  of  which 
eight  can  be  placed,     Tekoa  appears  in  Amos  i.  1; 

II  Sam.  xiv.  2  sqq.»  xxiii.  26,  and  w*as  often  men- 
tioned in  the  regal  and  postr^xiHc  periods.  The 
present  Tekua,  nearly  ten  miles  south  of  Jerusa- 
lem, contains  ruins  of  a  Christian  church  and  cis- 
terns and  tombs.  Ephrathah  is  in  the  Greek  text 
equated  with  Bethlehem  (cf.  Gen.  xxxv.  19),  though 
there  is  doubt  whether  Ephrathah  was  not  the  name 
of  a  district.  Peor,  in  the  ueighliorhood  of  Bethle- 
hem, corresponds  with  the  present  Faghur.  Ktam 
appears  in  I  Chron.  iv.  3  and  11  Chron.  xi.  6,  and 
corresponds  with  the  modern  'Ain  Atan.  Kulon 
may  be  the  present  Kaluniyeh,  northwest  of  Jerusa- 
lem, on  the  road  to  Jaffa.  Sores  may  be  the  present 
Saris,  west  of  Jerusalem,  south  of  the  same  road. 
Karem  is  possibly  'Ain  Karim,  four  and  a  half  miles 
wwt  of  Jerusalem.  Bet  her  is  regarded  as  the  true 
name  for  the  Gibeon  of  Neh.  vii.  25,  the  modern 
Bittir,  six  miles  southwest  of  Jerusalem.     The  sixth 


group  (Josh,  XV.  60)  includes  otily  two  cities,  Kir- 
jath-baiil  (Kirjath-jcarim)  and  Rabbah,  clearly  west 
of  Jerusalem.  The  name  of  the  first  varies  in  dif- 
erent  passages.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
Gibeonites,  the  ark  remained  there  a  long  time,  it 
ivas  the  home  of  the  prophet  Uriah,  and  after  the 
exile  was  reckoned  among  the  possessions  of  the  Jew- 
ish community.  While  its  direction  from  various 
places  is  in  different  passages  given  with  apparent 
exactness  upon  the  boundary  between  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  and  according  to  the  Onomasticon  some 
nine  or  ten  Roman  miles  from  Jerusalem  along  the 
old  road  to  Diospolis  (Lydda),  the  exact  location  is 
still  disputed.  The  ktst  portion  of  the  Judaic  ter- 
ritory (Josh.  XV.  61-62)  takes  in  "  the  wilderness," 
i.e.,  the  eastern  slope  of  the  hills  toward  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  Hebrew  text  mentions  six  cities,  the  Sep- 
tuagint  seven  with  very  ditTerent  names.  Two  of 
these  are  identified.  The  City  of  Salt  lay  probably 
in  the  Valley  of  Salt  (II  Sam.  viii.  13),  therefore  to 
the  south  corresponding  to  Tell  al-Milh,  about  fif- 
teen miles  east  of  Beersheba.  En-gedi  lay  on  the 
Dead  Sea  (Ezek.  xlvii.  10),  and,  according  to  the 
OnomoMiicon,  was  a  large  village.  The  name  cor- 
responds with  that  of  the  present  Ain  Jidi  on  a 
terraoe  above  the  sea,  near  which  are  the  remains 
of  an  old  wall.  It  is  identified  with  Hazazon-tamar 
in  II  Chron.  xx.  2,  and  was  one  of  the  places  of 
reftige  of  David  (I  Sam.  xxiv.  1). 

Tliii^  list  of  places  belonging  to  Judah  includes 
ninety-four  **  cities,"  apart  from  those  in  the  Xe- 
geb,  but  can  not  be  supposed  to  be  exhaustive. 
Thus  the  Adoraim  of  I!  Chrun.  xi.  9  does  not  ap- 
pear, though  it  receives  frequent  mention  in  the 
later  records.  It  is  the  modem  Dura» 
about  six  miles  southwest  of  Hebron. 
Another  is  the  Cozeha  of  I  Chron.  iv. 
22.  Later  in  the  history  other  cities 
appear,  like  the  Herod ia  of  Herod  the 
Great,  sixty  stadia  south  of  Jerusalem,  with  its 
splendid  buildings  and  its  Herodium  or  tower.  Im- 
menrliately  above  the  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  not 
quite  ten  miles  south  of  En-gedi  wiis  the  fortress 
Masada,  of  great  importance  in  Herodian  times  and 
in  the  first  century,  the  site  of  which  is  placed  at 
al-Sabba,  the  ruins  of  which  indicate  partly  He- 
rodian origins  and  partly  Roman.  The  northern 
part  of  the  wilderness  of  Judea  was  from  the  fourth 
till  the  seventh  century  inhabited  by  thousands  of 
recluses  and  monks,  but  to-day  has  only  the  single 
monastery  of  Mar  Saba  (founded  by  Sabas  c.  478 
A.D.),  w^here  are  some  fifty  Greek  monks.  The 
names  of  fifty  or  sixty  establishments  for  recluses 
or  ascetics  have  been  preserved  which  were  located 
between  the  Dead  8^  and  the  waterahed  to  the 
west.  On  the  west  slope  of  the  hill  countrj'  the  city 
of  Eleutheropolis,  very  often  mentioned  in  the  Ono- 
maslicon,  becomes  known  under  its  earher  name  of 
Bethgubrin,  known  still  as  Bet-Jibrin.  This  city 
became  somewlmt  celebrated  under  Christian  mle^ 
and  the  names  of  many  of  its  bishops  are  on  rec- 
ord. Its  position  was  at  the  crossing  of  several 
roads  between  Gaza  and  Jerusalem,  west  of  Het>- 
ron,  near  the  ancient  Marasha.  After  the  Arabian 
conquest  it  lost  its  significance^  though  it  is  men- 
tioned several  times  afterward. 
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S.  The  Territory  of  Benjamin :  The  part  of 
Judea  which  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  is 
described  in  Joeh.  xviii.  11  sqq.  Its  southern 
boundary  coincided  with  the  northiem  boundary  of 
Judah  from  the  Jordan  in  the  east  to  Kirjath- 
jearim  in  the  west,  its  western  boundary  ran  from 
Kirjath-jearim  to  Beth-horon.  its 
^Tinanr?'*^  northern  boundary  from   Beth-horon 

^J^^^"     to  the  Jordan  by  Bethel  and  Jericho, 

Jerloho.  ^^^^  ^^  Jordan  limited  it  on  the  east, 
thus  including  a  territory  not  quite 
twelve  miles  by  thirty-one.  The  region  about 
Jericho  was  very  fruitful,  the  eastern  slope  unpro- 
ductive, the  upland  poor  in  water  and  infertile  ex- 
cept the  strip  between  Bethel  and  Beth-horon. 
From  the  west  and  the  north  the  country  is  not 
easily  reached,  and  naturally  its  population  was 
regarded  as  warlike  and  inclined  to  brigandage 
(Gen.  xlix.  27).  The  account  in  Josh,  xviii.  em- 
plo3r8  earlier  sources,  but,  when  considered  his- 
torically, raises  many  difficulties,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  political  relations.  The  boundary 
between  the  two  kingdoms  fluctuated  with  the  for- 
tunes of  the  kingdoms  themselves;  probably  the 
picture  in  Joshua  registers  the  conditions  after 
the  time  when  the  northern  kingdom  fell.  Jerusa- 
lem seems  to  have  been  connected  with  the  terri- 
tory of  Benjamin,  not  that  of  Judah.  The  cities 
as  described  in  the  Joshua  passage  fall  into  two 
groups,  one  to  the  east  of  twelve  cities  (verses  21- 
24)  and  one  to  the  west  of  fourteen  (verses  25-28). 
The  chief  city  of  the  first  group  is  Jericho,  called 
also  in  some  passages  **  the  city  of  palm-trees  " 
(Deut.  xxxiv.  3).  The  book  of  Joshua  tells  of  the 
miraculous  capture  of  the  city  and  of  its  complete 
destruction  by  Joshua,  as  well  as  of  his  imprecar 
tion  upon  the  man  that  should  rebuild  it.  This 
last  item  does  not  agree  with  statements  in  Judges 
iii.  13;  II  Sam.  x.  5;  but  I  Kings  xvi.  34  tells  of 
its  rebuilding  and  the  realization  of  the  curse  by 
Hiel.  A  company  of  prophets  made  it  their  liome 
in  the  time  of  Elijah  and  Elisha.  It  was  inliabited 
after  the  return  (Nch.  iii.  2),  Bacchides  fortified  it 
against  Jonathan  (I  Mace.  ix.  50),  and  in  a  fortress 
near  by  Simon  the  Maccabee  was  treacherously 
murdered.  Herod  secured  possession  of  the  city 
and  beautified  it,  placing  there  one  of  his  palaces, 
tliough  his  buildings  seem  to  have  been  south  of 
the  ancient  city  site.  In  the  time  of  Josephus  the 
region  was  a  very  garden  for  fertility,  watered  as  it 
WHS  by  the  streams  of  the  wady  which  debouched 
upon  its  plain.  It  was  Herod's  city  at  which  Jesus 
rested  on  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  (Matt.  xx. 
29),  and  the  Onomasiicon  implies  that  it  was  des- 
troyed at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  A  new  city  arose 
near  by,  where  Justinian  built  a  church,  and  this 
was  destroyed  either  by  the  Persians  or  the  Arabs. 
The  Crusaders  erected  a  city  which  soon  fell  into 
disrep.iir.  In  recent  times  a  new  era  has  come  to 
it.  The  Jordan  valley  from  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  to 
the  Dead  Sea  belongs  to  the  sultan  personally,  and 
one  of  his  representatives  resides  at  Jericho.  The 
Russians  have  a  church  and  a  hospice  there. 

A  second  city  in  this  group  was  Beth-hoglah,  on 
the  boundary  lino,  three  Roman  miles  from  Jericho 
and  two  from  the  Jordan,  according  to  the  Onomas- 


iicon. Betharaba  lay  on  the  plain  of  the  Jordan, 
but  its  site  is  not  recovered.  Zemaraim  is  prob- 
ably to  be  sought  on  the  highland  south  of  Bethel 
(II  Chron.  xiii.  4).  Bethel  is  the  well-known 
Betin,   and   the   outlook   corresponds 

i«^*     entirely  with  the  requirements  of  Gen. 

'      "■       xii.  8,  xiii.  3-10,  xxviii.  18,  22,  though 
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Bexdamite  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  name  was  necessarily 
Oitiee.      &P&rt  from  the  sanctuary  situated  there 

from  which  the  city  took  its  name. 
It  appears  as  on  the  boundary  between  Joseph  and 
Judah,  and  near  it  was  the  oak  of  weeping  by 
the  grave  of  Deborah  (Gen.  xxxv.  8).  This  may 
have  been  one  of  the  oldest  Yahweh  sanctuaries  in 
the  highland,  and  it  was  selected  by  Jeroboam  as 
one  of  the  two  great  sacred  places  of  his  realm. 
There  or  near  by  a  company  of  the  prophets  had 
its  settlement  (II  Kings  ii.  3  sqq.),  and  the  priests 
sent  by  the  Assyrians  to  teach  the  people  religion 
dwelt  there  (II  Kings  xvii.  24  sqq.);  Josiah  des- 
troyed the  sanctuary  (II  Kings  xxiii.  15),  and  Bac- 
chides fortified  the  place  in  the  Blaccabean  wars. 
North  of  it  is  a  singular  group  of  stones  which  is 
recognized  by  some  scholars  as  a  cromlech  (Hebr. 
Gilgal).  Awim  is  sometimes  identified  with  Ai, 
but  without  certainty.  Para  is  identified  with  Fare, 
a  little  over  nine  miles  west  of  Jericho  in  Wadi  Fara. 
Ophra,  probably  the  same  as  the  place  mentioned 
I  Sam.  xiii.  17,  the  Ephron  of  II  Chron.  xiii.  19, 
and  the  Ephraim  of  II  Sam.  xiii.  23,  is  mentioned  in 
John  xi.  54  and  Josephus,  TTar,  IV.,  ix.  9.  Geba  is 
the  Gibeah  of  I  Sam.  xiii.  16,  the  preaent  Jeba,  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  Gibeath  of  Josh,  xviii.  23. 
The  second  group  of  Benjamite  cities  includes, 
according  to  the  Hebrew,  fourteen  places,  accord- 
ing to  the  Septuagint,  thirteen  (not  all  the  same 
as  the  Hebrew).  Gibeon  comes  very  often  into 
notice  in  the  history  of  the  people.  It  formed  one 
of  a  league  of  cities  at  the  time  of  the  conquest, 

and  its  inhabitants  are  called  Hivites 
3.  The  (Josh.  ix.  7).  It  had  a  notable  sanc- 
GrouD       ^^ary  (I  Kings  iii.  4  sqq.),  became  one 

of  the  priestly  cities,  and  by  indications 
from  the  Onomasticon  is  placed  at  al-Jib  about  five 
and  a  half  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  occupying  the 
northern  peak  of  a  twin  hill.  Ramah  lay  north  of 
Jerasalem  and  Gibeath,  on  the  road  that  leads 
northward,  a  border  town  between  Israel  and 
Judah  in  the  time  of  Asa.  The  tomb  of  Rachel 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  vicinity  (Jer.  xxxi.  15). 
The  Onomasticon  j)laces  it  six  Roman  miles  north 
of  Jerusalem,  opposite  Bethel,  the  modern  al-Ram, 
the  site  of  old  ruins.  Beeroth  ('*  wells  ")  was  one 
of  the  places  which  joined  in  the  league  with  Gibeon 
(Josh.  ix.  17).  but  was  evacuated  before  the  Ben- 
jamitcs  (II  Sam.  iv.  3).  The  Onomasticon  locates 
it  seven  Roman  miles  from  Jerusalem  on  the  road 
to  NicopoILs  which  leads  from  Jerusalem  by  Gibeon 
and  Beth-horon  to  the  western  plain.  This  suits  bet- 
ter tlian  the  location  of  al-Bira,  eleven  Roman  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem  near  Bethel.  Mizpeh  was  forti- 
fied by  Asa  against  the  northern  kingdom,  and  was 
the  residence  of  Gedaliah  after  586  B.C.  (I  Kings 
XV.  22;  II  Kings  xxv.  23).  It  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  both  the  earlier  and  (he  later  annals  of 
the  iieople.  and  lay  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
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Sliechera,  and,  according  to  the  Onoma»tico7ii  near 
Kirjath-jearim,  Robinson  places  it  at  the  lofty 
Xabi  Samwil,  two  mi  lea  south  of  Gibeon,  where  is 
a  village  and  a  mosque  said  to  contain  the  tomb 
of  Samuel,  In  Byzantine  times  this  was  the  site 
assigned  to  Rama  or  Ramathaim^  and  the  Crusaders 
built  hero  a  church  of  8t.  Samuel,  changed  into  a 
mosque  by  the  Moliammedans,  Chephirah  is  the 
modem  Kafira.  north  of  Kirjath-jearim.  Mozah 
18  placed  by  the  Talmud  at  the  modern  Kalouiye, 
near  which  is  a  Bet  Mizza,  which,  however,  doea 
not  fit  the  situation.  Zelah  is  given  (II  Sum.  xxi. 
14)  as  the  place  of  Saul's  burial,  but  is  unideiitific<L 
The  Gibeath  of  Josh,  xviii.  28  is  not  to  be  confusefl 
with  the  Geba  of  verse  24,  but  i^  to  be  placed  near 
Itaumh  (ut  sup.).  The  Kirjalh  of  Josh,  xviii.  2H 
in  probably  shortened  from  Krrjathjearim, 

This  list  doea  not  include  all  the  cities  which  lie- 
tonged  to  Benjamin.  In  the  plain  of  the  Jordan 
lay  the  sanctuary  of  Gilgal,  often  mentioned  in 
both  early  and  late  annals.  The  Hebrew  gener- 
ally uses  the  article  with  the  word,  hence  it  is  not 
a  proper  name,  but  signifies  merely  a  "  circle  "  (of 
stooes).  It  was  a  locus  of  significant  historical 
events  at  the  conquest  (Josh,  iv.-vj,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  Onomaaticon,  lay  two  Roman  miles  from 

Jericho,  between  it  and  the  Jordan. 
.  Otber  fj^^^  name  lingers  in  the  vicinity  as 
Note*       Jfl^U'^i   or   Jiljuliyc.     Dok    (Docus),   a 

fortress  of  Maccahean  times  (I  Mace, 
xvi.  15)  seems  to  be  Ain  Diik  at  the  northeast  foot 
of  Jebel  Karantal,  preserved  also  in  the  accounts  of 
the  early  Christian  monasteries  and  as  a  Templar's 
fortress.  I  Sam.  xiii.-xiv.  brings  into  prominence  a 
Michmaah  which  reappears  in  post-exiHc  times 
(Ezra  ii.  27;  I  Mace.  ix.  73);  the  name  is  preserved 
in  the  present  Mahmas,  North  of  this  is  the  mod- 
era  Makrun,  which  recalls  the  Migron  of  Isa.  x.  28. 
Near  the  large  village  of  Der  Diwan  is  the  site  of 
Ai  (Josh,  vii.-viii.),  which  reappears  in  history  as 
Aiath  or  Ai  (laa.  x,  28;  Ezra  ii,  28);  the  exact 
location  is  disputed.  Northeast  of  Der  Diwan  h 
a  rocky  height  called  Ranimon,  which  recalls  the 
old  Rimmon  (Judges  xx.  45).  South  of  Jeba  (ut 
sup.)  is  a  NTllage,  Hizma,  the  name  of  which  re- 
minda  of  Azmaveth  (Ezra  li.  24;  Neh.  xii.  29,  cf. 
vii.  28,  Beth-azmaveth).  Anata*  an  hour  north- 
east of  Jerusalem,  suggests  Anathoth  (Jer.  i.  1). 
Other  place-names  are  Laishah  (Isa.  x.  30),  Almon 
(Josh.  xxi.  18),  and  Bahurim  (II  Sam.  x\H.  5). 
Two  places  on  the  Mount  of  Ohves  are  often  men- 
tiotied  in  the  history  of  Jesus.  Betliany  was  two 
ajid  a  half  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to 
Jericho,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountain,  the 
modern  al^Aiariya  (*'  Place  of  Lazarus  *'),  where 
the  grave  of  Lazarus  and  the  house  of  Martha  and 
Mary  are  still  shown.  Not  far  from  Bethany  Uiy 
Bethphage  (Matt.  xxi.  1),  the  site  of  which  was 
shown  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades  between  Beth- 
any and  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  To  the  ^vest 
or  northwest  must  have  lain  Emmaus,  the  scene  of 
the  events  told  in  Luke  xxi  v.  13  sqq.,  which  the 
ttxtu^  rrceptus  places  sixty  furlongs  from  Jerusalem 
but  Codex  Sinaiticus  160  furlongs.  Josephus  (War, 
VTL»  vi.  6)  mentions  a  place  of  the  name  thirty 
furlongs  from  the  city,  while  the  Crusaders  in  H>99 


knew  of  a  Castle  of  Emmaus  which  is  identified 
with  the  modern  al-Kubaba,  about  sixty-three  fur- 
longs from  Jerusalem.  Hitzig  and  Sepp  located 
Emniaus  at  Kaluniyeh,  called  in  the  Talmud  Mosa, 
thirty-four  furlongs  from  the  capital.  Somewhere 
within  the  territory  of  Benjamin  should  be  placed 
the  grave  of  Rachel.  Gen.  xxxv,  16,  21  reports 
thiit  Rachel  died  betiveen  Bethel  and  the  tower  of 
Eder  (Jerusalem)  on  the  road  to  Bethel,  north  of 
Jerusalem,  with  which  agrees  Jer.  xxxi.  15.  On 
the  other  hand.  Gen.  xxxv,  19,  xlviii.  7  connect  the 
grave  with  Ephrath  or  Bethlehem,  where  the  tomb 
is  still  shown.  But  Schick  has  showTi  tliat  the 
Mohammedan  sanctuary  Kubbat  Abd  al-.\ziz,  north- 
west of  Jersualem,  is  also  called  Kubbat  Rahil  and 
corresponds  better  with  the  earlier  data. 

3.  The  Judean  Territory  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  40- 
46):  Though  the  boundaries  are  not  given,  it  is 
known  that  the  eastern  boundary  coincidetl  with 
the  western  boimdary  of  Benjamin,  its  southern 
border  with  the  western  part  of  the  north  boundary 
of  Jutiah,  and  its  northern  limits  extended  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  Ephraim  from  Beth-horon 
by  Gezer  to  the  se^,  reckoning  Joppa  as  part  of  the 
territory  of  Dan,  Judges  v,  17  places  Dan  on  the 
coast,  i.  34  states  tliat  the  Amorites  forced  them 
back,  and  chap,  xviii.  tells  of  a  migration  of  600 
men  to  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  while  else- 
where places  are  assigned  to  Dim  which  some  other 
parta  of  Scripture  give  to  Judah  or  Ephraim.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  first  two  towns  on  the  list, 
Zorah  and  Eshtaol.  Ir-shemesh  is  the  same  as 
Beth-shemesh,  a  place  which  is  often  named  in  the 
history,  is  put  by  the  OnoTnasticon  east  of  the  tenth 
milestone  on  the  road  to  Eleutheropolis,  and  agrees 
with  the  modern  uninhabited  Ain  Shams,  where 
ruins  are  still  to  be  found,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Wadi  al-Surar.  Shaalabin  (Shaalbim,  Judges  i. 
35)  has  been  located,  probably  wrongly,  at  Selhjt, 
southwest  of  Beth-horon.  Aijalon  appears  in  the  his- 
tory' often  as  a  fortress,  also  as  a  city  of  refuge  and 
Levitical  city,  and  as  belonging  either  to  Ephraim 
or  Benjamin.  The  OnoTnasticon  locates  jt  two  Ro- 
man miles  cast  of  Emmaus- Ntcopolis,  the  mod- 
ern Jalu  two  miles  east  of  Am  was.  The  pUiin  of 
Aijalon  lies  to  the  north  of  the  village.  Timnah  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Timnah  of  Josh.  xv.  10, 
west  of  Beth-shemesh,  and  in  the  history  is  con- 
necte<l  with  the  Philistines  and  with  the  campaign 
of  Sennacherib  in  701  B.C.  Ekron  is  the  well- 
known  city  of  the  Philistines,  which  in  Josh.  xv. 
45  is  reckoned  to  Judah.  Eltekeh,  a  Levitical  city 
(Josh,  xxi,  23),  corresponds  to  the  Altaku,  where 
Sennacherib  overthrew  a  hostile  army,  but  its  site 
is  not  known.  Gibbethon,  also  a  Levitical  city,  is 
not  identified.  Jehud  is  located  at  al-Yehudiya, 
north  of  Lydda  and  east  of  Jaffa,  while  Bene-berak 
is  Ibn  Ibrak  near  Jaflfa.  Westward  of  Jalu  is  the 
little  village  Amwaa,  the  name  of  which  corresponds 
to  Emmaus,  a  place  oft^o  in  question  in  the  Mac- 
cabean  wars,  situated  on  the  western  edge  of  the 
highland,  known  as  Nicopolis  about  250,  often  men- 
tioned in  the  OnomaJititon.  Gezer  (q,v,)  is  named 
Josh-  X.  33;  Judges  i.  29;  I  Kings  ix.  15-17,  and 
often  elsewhere,  is  called  one  of  the  border  cities 
of  Jo^^eph,  and  appears  as  belonging  to  Ephraim, 
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AS  a  Levitieal  city,  of  imporUmoe  during  the  Da- 
vidic  and  Maccabean  wars,  and  is  located  by 
Clermont-Ganneau  four  milra  west  of  Amwas  at 
TeU  al-Jeiar. 

4.  TlMJodaaaTarritoryof  Bphzmim:  The  most 
northern  part  of  Judea  as  already  defined  took  in 
a  part  of  the  territory  of  Ephraim,  the  rest  of  which 
was  redconed  to  Samaria.  There  is  no  list  of  the 
places  in  this  region,  but  of  many  cities  there  is  in- 
cidental mention.  Josephus  mentions  Phasaelis,  a 
town  in  the  Jordan  valley  built  by  Herod  in  honor 
of  his  brother  Phasael,  the  name  of  which  survives 
in  that  of  the  village  Fasail,  south  of  the  hill  Kam 
Sartaba.  The  fortress  Alezandrium  crowned  the 
summit  of  this  hill  and  was  of  importance  in  the 
war  of  Pompey.  Akrabatta  is  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus (War,  III.,  iii.  6)  and  in  the  OnonuuHcon:  it 
is  the  nuxlem  Akraba.  Janoah  of  Josh.  xvi.  6  cor- 
responds to  the  present  Janun,  north  of  Akraba. 
Borkaios,  mentioned  by  Josephus  (War,  III.,  iii. 
5)  as  on  the  boundary  between  Judea  and  Galilee, 
is  possibly  the  heap  of  ruins  at  Barkit,  in  Wadi  Ishar. 
To  the  southwest  of  this  is  al-Lubban,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Lebonah  of  Judges  xzi.  19.  Farther 
southeast  is  Sailun,  which  points  to  the  old  sanc- 
tuary of  Shiloh,  apparently  destroyed  in  the  Philis- 
tine war,  since  the  descendants  of  Eli  (II  Sam. 
xzi.)  went  to  Nob;  yet  the  priestly  document  re- 
gards Shiloh  as  the  place  of  the  Tabernacle.  The 
OnanuuHcan  locates  Shiloh  ten  Roman  miles  from 
Neapolis:  it  was  north  of  Bethel  and  east  of  the 
road  to  Shechem.  To  the  west  of  the  road  and 
southwest  from  al-Lubban  lies  Jiljilya,  recalling 
another  of  the  places  called  in  the  history  Gilgal. 
Farther  to  the  south  lies  Ain  Sinya,  the  Jeshanah 
of  II  Chron.  xiii.  19,  and  near  by  is  Jifna,  which 
suggests  the  Gophna  of  Josephus,  War,  I.,  xi.  2. 
To  the  northwest  is  the  heap  of  ruins  called  Tibna, 
perhaps  the  Thanmatha  of  I  Mace.  ix.  50,  known 
also  from  the  OnonuuHcon,  which  locates  there  the 
tomb  of  Joshua  (the  Timnath-heres  of  Judges  ii. 
9).  Not  far  to  the  north  of  this  is  Rima,  possibly 
the  Ramah  of  I  Sam.  xvi.  13,  the  Ramathaim  of 
I  Sam.  i.  1,  the  Ramathem  of  I  Mace.  xi.  34,  and 
the  Arimathea  of  Mark  xv.  43.  But  the  Onomasti- 
con  locates  it  toward  the  modem  Rentis  (6  m.  w. 
of  Tibnah).  The  two  Beth-horons  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament (Josh.  xvi.  3,  5)  are  located  farther  to  the 
south  at  Bait  Ur  al-Fuka  and  Bait  Ur  al-Tahta. 
The  upper  Beth-horon,  by  reason  of  its  command- 
ing the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Caisarea  and  the 
coast,  was  of  hi/2:h  importance  in  all  periods  and  is 
mentioned  prominently  in  the  accounts  of  the  wars 
from  the  time  of  Joshua  to  the  Roman  period.  At 
al-Midya,  on  the  plain  northwest  of  Beth-horon,  is 
ordinarily  located  the  home  of  the  Maccabees,  the 
Modin  of  I  Mace.  ii.  1,  xiii.  25,  with  its  seven 
pyramids  to  the  memory  of  the  members  of  that 
family. 

6.  Oities  on  the  Western  Plain:  There  were  other 
places  in  the  plain  west  of  the  highland  which  in 
later  times  were  reckoned  to  Judah,  but  do  not  ap- 
pear in  the  lists  of  places  given  in  Joshua.  Indeed, 
the  assignment  of  the  places  named  in  the  Joshua 
lists  is  not  entirely  concordant  with  that  of  other 
passages.     Doubtless  the  possession  of  these  places 


oo  the  plain  was  often  contested  with  the  Philis- 
tines. So  was  it  with  Gimao  (II  Chron.  xxviiL 
18).  the  modem  Jimzu  north  of  Geaer.  TlieHadid 
of  Esra  iL  33  may  be  the  Aditha  of  the  Onomaati- 
am,  east  of  Dioepolis,  the  present  al-Hadithe,  and 
perhaps  the  Adida  of  I  Bfaec  xiL  38.  Led,  men- 
tioned with  Hadid  in  the  Elzra  passage,  is  the  Gntk 
Lydda,  is  often  assigned  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
the  Benjamites,  was  ceded  with  its  outlyiqg  re- 
gion to  Jonathan  the  Maoeabee  by  DemetriuB 
(I  Maoc.  xi.  34),  and  was  an  object  of  strife  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Romans.  It  is  mentioiied  in 
Acts  ix.  32  sqq.,  and  after  the  destnieticm  of  Jeru- 
salem became  the  residence  of  Jewish  scholars,  for 
example,  of  Rabbi  Elieser.  In  the  third  oentmy 
it  took  the  name  of  Diospolis  and  became  there- 
after the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  The  legend  of  SL 
(jeorge  was  localised  here.  The  present  Ludd  is  a 
town  inhabited  by  Mohammedans  and  Greeks,  not 
far  from  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jaffa.  Ono, 
also  mentioned  in  the  Elzra  passage,  may  be  the 
modem  Kafr  Ana,  five  and  a  half  miles  northwest 
of  Ludd.  Gn  the  northem  boundary  of  the  later 
Judea  lay  Antipatris,  a  city  built  and  named  by 
Herod  in  honor  of  his  father:  it  is  mentioned  Acts 
xxiii.  31.  The  pilgrim  of  Bordeaux  locates  it  ten 
Roman  miles  north  of  Lydda,  the  OnamatHcon  six 
miles  south  of  Galguhs,  the  modem  Jiljuliya  in  the 
plain  northeast  of  Jaffa.  A  passage  in  Josephus 
would  suggest  Kalat  Ras  al-Ain  as  the  site.  Ten 
miles  north  of  this  is  Kafr  Saba,  recalling  the  Chs- 
berzaba  of  Josephus  (Ant.  XIII.,  xv.  1). 

6.  The  Eleven  Toparohiaa  of  Judea  Aoooxdlnc  to 
Josephus:  In  TFar,  III.,  iii.  5  Josephus  names  as 
the  first  district  of  Judea  Jerusalem  with  its  vicin- 
ity. The  others  are  (2)  Gophna,  (3)  Akrabatts, 
(4)  Thamna,  (5)  Lydda,  (6)  Enmiaus,  (7)  Pella, 
(8)  Idumea,  (9)  Engedi,  (10)  Herodium,  and  (11) 
Jericho.  Pliny  (Hist,  naturalis,  V.,  xiv.  70)  names 
ten,  including  2-6  and  10-11  above,  and  gives  in 
addition  to  these  Jopica  (Jaffa),  Betholethephene, 
and  Orine.  The  last  includes  the  district  of  the 
capital.  Josephus  mentions  a  Betholethepha  (War, 
IV.,  viii.  1),  which  is  probably  the  present  Bait  Nat- 
tif  west  of  Bethlehem  on  the  edge  of  the  highland 
and  the  Netophah  of  Ezra  ii.  22  and  other  Old- 
Testamont  passages.  Therefore  Pella  above  seems 
to  be  replaced  by  Betholethepha.  Pliny  was  in 
error  in  assigning  the  region  of  Joppa  to  Judea, 
since  it  was  independent.  For  the  coast  r^ion 
which  abutted  on  Judean  territory  see  Philistines; 
and  Phenicia,  Phenicians.  (H.  Guthe.) 
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JUDGES. 

I.  The  Office.  1 .  Conservati^ie  View, 

(3«ner«]  Concept  (§  U.  Dmsion*;     the    Narrative 

Character    of     th«    Period  (fi  n. 

{i  2).  Critkal  View  Rejected  (§  2), 

History  of  the  Period  (S3).  2.  OitieaJ  View. 
ChronoloKy  of  the  Judjgcs       Analyi^iM  (f  U. 
(I  4),  Idealizmg  (§  2). 

II,  Tbe  Book.  Th«.  History  (J  3), 

L  The  Office:  Judges  (Hebr,  shophefim)  was 
the  name  applied  to  the  rulers  of  lerael  at  the  time 
described  in  the  book  of  Judges  (see  II>  l>elow). 
They  find  their  anulogues  in  the  *'  judges  "  of  the 
lyrians  (Josephus,  Apion,  i.  21)  and  in  the  Cartha- 
ginian sufeie^  (Livy,  xx^-iii.  37 ,  xsx, 
I,  General  7);  they  must  not  be  regarded,  how- 
Concept  ever,  as  heads  of  regularly  organised 
states,  but  rather  as  dictators  who» 
having  first  evidenced  their  capabililiei^  by  their 
prarwess,  nattirally  became  the  leaders  of  a  tribe 
Of  group  of  tribes.  In  time  of  peatse  their  function 
was  primarily  the  decision  of  cases  which  could  not 
be  settled  by  the  **  eiders  ";  and  some  of  them, 
such  as  Deborah  (Judges  iv,  4)  and  Samuel  (I  Sam- 
vU.  6)>  were  judges  by  virtue  of  their  prophetic  gifts 
even  before  they  became  the  liberators  of  their 
cuuntrymen:  while  others,  as  Samson,  seem  never 
to  have  delivered  judgment.  The  name,  however, 
was  borne  by  the  rulers  of  the  Israelites  from  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  by  Joshua  to  the  establtsh- 
ment  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  Abime- 
Icch,  the  son  of  Gideon,  who  seems  to  have  had  the 
title  of  king  (Judges  Lx.). 

The  character  of  the  period  of  the  Judges  le  out- 
lined in  the  introduction  to  the  book  of  Judges. 
especially  li.  10  sqq.  After  the  subjection  of  the 
chief  Canaanttic  peoples,  the  Israelites  had  relaxed 
I  heir  energies,  and  had  entered  into  friendly  rela- 


tions in  many  cases  with  their  former  foes.  The 
result  was  an  oppressive  subjugation  of  the  Israel- 
ites, until  they  remembered  God,  who 
2.  Charac-  raised  up  judges  to  dehver  them, 
ter  of  the  Neverthelesa,  as  soon  as  a  judge  passed 
Period,  away,  his  influence  vanished,  and  the 
people  returned  to  their  coquetry  with 
the  surrounding  nations,  again  falling  into  political 
and  Bpiritual  bondage.  The  period  was  also  char- 
acterized by  a  centrifugal  tendency  both  in  national 
and  religious  life.  It  was  the  time  when  the  tribes 
enjoyed  the  greatest  freedom,  and  only  when  mu- 
tual perils  imited  them  did  they  recollect  their  com- 
mon origin  and  invoke  their  common  God.  The 
tendencies  of  the  time  thus  powerfully  favore<l  the 
confusion  of  the  worship  of  Yahweh  and  fiaal,  as 
well  as  of  other  gods  whose  gymbols,  oracles,  and 
cult  were  openly  adopted;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  horrors  resulting  from  gentile  immorality  were 
washed  out  in  hloofl  (Judges  xix.-xx.),  and  faith 
prompted  the  vows  of  mighty  sacrifices  (Judges 
xi.  31;  I  Sam.  i.  11).  In  like  manner,  low  though 
the  culture  of  the  Israelites  sank  during  this  period 
of  storm  and  stress,  the  power  of  the  nation  was 
still  strong  and  unbroken.  It  was  an  age  of  heroes, 
not  only  physical  but  moral,  finding  exemplifica- 
tion in  the  8ong  of  Deborah,  the  fable  of  Jot  ham, 
and  the  humor  of  Samson,  Nor  was  the  disunion 
of  the  Israelites  at  this  period,  as  some  maintain,  a 
preliminary  to  their  development  as  a  nation,  for 
the  Song  of  Deborah  itself  clearly  shows  a  strong 
consciousness  of  the  religious  and  national  homo- 
geneity of  the  tribes. 

The  period  of  the  Judges  was  opened  by  an  eight 
years'  subjugation  of  Israel  by  Chushan-rishathaim 
of  Aram-naharaim  (Judges  iii.  8),  apparently  a  king 
of  the  Mitanni  {A.  H.  Sayce,  The  Higher  Criticism 
arid  the  Monuments,  pp.  297 ^  304,  London,  1894) 
who  repeatedly  sought  to  establish  themselves  in 
Canaan  against  Egypt.  The  Israel- 
j.  History  ites  were  delivered  from  this  yoke  by 
of  the  Othniel,  the  son  of  Kenaz,  who  dwelt 
Period*  in  the  south  (Judges  i.  12-13),  after 
which  there  followed  forty  years  of 
peace  (Judges  iii.  9-11),  During  this  period  of  re- 
pose, two  events  happened  which,  although  related 
at  the  end  of  the  book  of  Judges,  can  not  have 
taken  place  long  after  Joshua's  death:  the  migra- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  prevented  by 
the  hostile  Amorites  from  occupying  their  territory 
along  the  sea  (Judges  i,  34),  to  the  north,  where 
they  founded  the  city  of  Laish,  or  Dan  (the  mod- 
ern Tell  ai-Kadi,  west  of  Banias),  and  introduced 
an  idolatrous  cult  (Judges  xviii.);  and  the  war  of 
revenge  on  Benjamin  for  the  outrage  committed 
in  Gibeah  (Judges  xix,-3cx.).  Others,  however, 
place  both  these  events  before  the  Mesopotamian 
invasion  (cf.  Josephus,  Ant.  V,,  ii.  8  sqq.,  iii.  I); 
but  there  is  no  ground  for  the  view  that  these  epi- 
godea  are  later  interpolations.  After  the  death  of 
Othniel  at  the  expiration  of  the  forty  years'  i>eace, 
the  Israelites  were  again  subjugated  for  eighteen 
years  by  the  combined  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and 
Amalekites,  until  the  Benjamite  Ehud  killed  the 
Moabite  King  Eglon  (Judges  iii,  12  sqq.).  Eighty 
jfears  of  peace  followed^  after  which  the  laraelitea 
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were  subject  for  twenty  years  to  the  Canaanitic 
Jabin  and  Sisera,  to  which  period  belongs  the  heroic 
deed  of  Shamgar,  which  freed  a  portion  of  the  land 
from  the  oppression  of  the  Philistines  (Judges  iii. 
31;  cf.  V.  6).  Relief  from  their  bondage,  which  by 
some  is  held  to  be  Hittite,  was  brought  to  Israel, 
especially  in  the  north,  by  the  prophetess  and 
judge  Deborah,  who  roused  Barak  to  war  against 
Jabin  and  Sisera  (Judges  iv.  2  sqq.);  though  the 
tribes  east  of  the  Jordan,  as  well  as  Dan  and  some 
on  the  sea,  took  no  part  in  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom (Judges  V.  15  sqq.);  while  Judah  seems  to 
have  been  prevented  from  cooperating  by  its  own 
war  with  the  Philistines.  Another  forty  years  of 
peace  ensued;  but  then  the  Midianites  and  other 
nomadic  tribes  invaded  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  op- 
pressing the  Israelites  for  seven  years,  until  they 
were  driven  out  by  Gideon  (Judges  vi.-vii.).  Gid- 
eon piously  declined  the  proffered  kingship  (Judges 
viii.  22  sqq. ;  but  after  his  death  his  unworthy  son 
Abimelech  brought  misfortune  on  his  house  (Judges 
ix.).  Abimelech  was  followed  by  Tola,  of  the  tribe 
of  Issachar,  who  ruled  twenty-three  years  (Judges 
X.  1  sqq.),  and  by  Jair,  a  Gileadite,  who  was  judge 
twenty-two  years  (x.  3-5).  With  the  death  of 
Jair,  Israel  was  oppressed  on  the  east  by  the  Am- 
monites and  on  the  west  by  the  Philistines.  The 
former,  after  oppressing  Israel  eighteen  years,  were 
conquered  by  Jephthah  (Judges  x.-xi.),  who  was 
also  later  involved  in  a  civil  war  with  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim  (Judges  xii.  1  sqq.).  He  ruled  in  peace 
only  seven  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Izban  of 
Bethlehem  (seven  years),  Elon,  a  Zebulonite  (ten 
years),  and  Abdon,  an  Ephraimite  (eight  years; 
Judges  xii.  8  sqq.).  After  their  rule,  the  Philis- 
tines oppressed  Israel  forty  years  (Judges  xiii.  1), 
their  deliverer  being  the  hero  Samson  (Judges  xiii.- 
xvi.).  The  power  of  the  Philistines  revived,  how- 
ever, in  the  latter  part  of  the  judgeship  of  Eli,  who 
ruled  forty  years  (I  Sam.  iv.  18),  and  they  were 
crushed  only  by  Samuel  and  the  kings  anointed  by 
liini.  The  thread  of  the  book  of  Judges  breaks  ofif 
with  the  death  of  Samson,  and,  although  Eli  is  said 
to  have  "judged  "  Israel,  and  the  same  is  stated 
concerning  Samuel  (I  Sam.  vii.  G,  viii.  1  sqq.,  xii, 
1  sq(}.),  they  form  the  transition  from  the  judges 
to  the  kings. 

The  chronology  of  this  period  is  difficult.  The 
period  given  by  the  book  of  Judges  from  the  sul)- 
jugjition  by  Chuslmn-risliathaim  (Judges  iii.  8)  to 

the  death  of  SanLson  (xvi.  31)  is  410 

4.  Chronol-  years;    but  this  is  far  too  long  when 

ogy  of  the     compared  with  1  Kings  vi.   1,  which 

Judges.       gives  only  480  years  for  the  time  from 

the  Exodus  to  the  commencement  of 
th(»  Temple  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon, including  the  forty  years  in  the  wilderness, 
the  equal  length  of  David's  reign,  and  the  unknown 
duration  of  the  rule  of  Sam\iel,  Saul,  etc.  The  best 
explanation  of  these  conflicting  data  seems  to  be  the 
syuclironization  of  Judges  x.  8  sqq.  with  xiii.  1  scjq., 
thus  placing  the  oppression  by  the  Philistines  at  the 
same  time  as  that  by  the  Ammonites,  and  regarding 
Samson  as  the  contemporary  of  Jcphtliah,  Ibzan, 
Elon,  and  Abdon;  with  a  resultant  reduction  of 
the  140  years  to  abo\it   3()0  (cf.  Judges  x.  (i  sqq.; 


the  figures  in  Judges  xi.  26  would  then  be  round 
numbers).  It  is  also  tempting  to  aasume  a  further 
synchronism  between  the  forty  years'  c^presuon 
by  the  Philistines  (Judges  xiii.  1)  and  the  nik  of 
Eli  and  the  early  part  of  Samuel's  judgeship,  thus 
reducing  the  period  to  about  340  years.  See  Time, 
Biblical  Reckoning  of. 

n.  The  Book:  1.  OonservativB  View:  In  its  pres- 
ent form  this  book  is  relatively  late,  although  its 
oldest  sources  date  from  the  events  'they  describe. 
It  falls  into  three  parts:  an  introduction  (i.-iiLG); 

the  main  portion,  a  unified  narrative  (iii 

1.  Divi-      7-xvi.);  and  two  additions  (xvii.-zzi.). 

■ions;  the   The  introduction  treats  of  the  general 

Narrative,  condition  of  Israel  after  the  death  of 

Joshua  and  gives  the  underljring  re- 
lation of  the  stormy  events  of  the  period,  together 
with  the  occupation  of  the  land  by  the  tribes  (i.) 
and  their  impious  toleration  of  the  former  inhabi- 
tants (ii.  1-5).  In  ii.  6  the  thread  of  the  narrative 
is  taken  up,  with  a  preliminary  prophetic  descrip- 
tion of  the  period  (ii.  6-23).  A  list  of  the  peoples 
still  unsubdued  is  given  in  iii.  1-6,  this  passage  be- 
ing by  another  hand.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that 
the  redactor  deliberately  planned  the  introduction 
in  its  present  form,  and  that  he  interwove  fragments 
of  other  historical  writings  wherever  he  thought 
best,  doubtless  drawing  from  some  source  common 
to  Judges  and  Joshua  (cf.  Judges  i.  10-15  with 
Josh.  XV.  14-19;  Judges  i.  20  with  Josh.  xv.  13; 
Judges  i.  21  with  Josh.  xv.  63;  Judges  i.  27-28  with 
Josh.  xvii.  11  sqq.;  Judges  i.  29  with  Josh.  xvi. 
10).  The  main  portion  narrates  six  great  events, 
the  heroes  of  which  are  Othniel,  the  conqueror  of 
the  Arameans  (iii.  7  sqq.);  Ehud,  the  liberator 
from  the  Moabites  (iii.  12  sqq.);  the  victory  of 
Deborah  and  Barak  over  Jabin  and  Sisera  (iv.-v.); 
Gideon  and  his  sons  (vi.-ix.);  Jephthah's  victory 
over  the  Ammonites  (x.  6  sqq.,  xi.-xii.);  and  Sam- 
son, the  hero  against  the  Philistines  (xiii.-rvi.). 
Six  other  judges  are  also  briefly  mentioned.  The 
two  additions  on  the  sanctuary  at  Dan  (x^'ii.- 
xviii.)  and  the  war  against  Benjamin  (xix.-xxi.) 
seem  to  have  been  written  by  one  who  lived  in  the 
flourishing  period  of  the  kings  (cf.  xviii.  1,  xix.  1. 
xxi.  25). 

It  Ls  assumed  by  the  majority  of  modem  scholars 
tluit  the  redactor  of  the  book  of  Judges  had  two 
systems  of  chronology  before  him:  one  of  genera- 
tions of  forty  years  each;   and  the  other  of  smaller. 

but     more    accurate,    figures.     These 

2.  Critical  two   systems    were    then    interwoven. 

View        tlie  smaller  being  assumed  to  refer  to 

Rejected,    the   periods   of   subjugation,   and  the 

larger  to  the  rule^  of  the  judges.  But 
the  problem  is  still  imsolved,  although  it  wouM 
seem  tliiit  the  apparently  over-long  period  arc* 
from  the  addition  of  contemporaneous  periods,  and 
that  the  number  forty  is  only  approximate.  The 
critical  school  lias  assailed  not  only  the  chronolog}', 
but  also  the  historicity  of  the  book  of  Judges. 
Thus  Othniel,  Ehud,  Tola,  Jair,  and  Elon  are  re- 
solved into  ''  eponymous  heroes  ";  but  in  no  ca^ 
is  the  evidence  favorable  to  the  theories  of  this 
scliool.  On  the  contrary,  the  book  gives  an  im- 
pression of  relative  unity  and  independence;    nor 
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IS  it  to  be  regarded  as  an  extract  from  some  larger 
work,  extending  from  Joshua's  death  (or  from  the 
Creation)  to  the  Exile.  Equally  untenable  Ib  a 
derivation  of  the  book  from  J  and  E,  and  their 
eombinaiion  into  JE.  Since,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Deuteronomic  redactor  was  not  the  firat  to 
combine  the  accounts  given  in  the  book,  the  ques- 
tion of  its  date  admits  of  no  single  answer.  The 
redactor  doubtless  lived  in  the  period  of  the  later 
kings;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
book  belongs  to  the  exilic  or  post-exiitc  period. 
Textually  the  book  of  Judges  is  one  of  the  best 
preserved  of  all  the  historical  writings.  Ne\^r- 
Ifaelesa,  a  comparison  with  the  versionSp  especially 
the  Septuagint,  shows  noteworthy  variants,  espe- 
cially in  proper  names.  So  ancient  a  fragment  as 
the  Song  of  Deborah  naturally  givea  more  scope 
to  textual  criticism,  although  here  also  great  cau- 
tion is  necessary.  C.  vON  Orellk 

2.  Critical  View:  A  cursory  reading  of  the  book 
of  Judges  shows  that  it  consists  of  two  main  ele- 
roents,  one  of  these  containing  stories  and  histor- 
.  .  ical  notices  without  comment,  and  tlie 
bIb  "  other  comprising  detailed  narratives 
with  an  explicit  or  impUcit  conimcn- 
tary  on  the  events  describetL  The  latter,  com- 
priaing  most  of  the  book,  extends  from  iii.  7  to 
xvi.  31.  and  has  a  prefatory  note  containing  the 
moral  of  the  history  (ii.  6-iii.  6).  It  is  this  main 
portion  which  not  only  gives  character  to  the  book 
as  a  whole  but  also  expkins  its  aim  and  motive. 
It  is  written  to  show,  in  the  Deuteronomic  spirit, 
the  course  of  Israel's  history  before  the  movement 
began  wliich  en<led  in  Ihe  founding  of  the  king- 
dom— how  fidelity  to  Yahwch  and  his  command- 
menta  was  invariably  attended  by  prosperity,  and 
how  calamity,  especially  by  tlie  inroads  and  op- 
pressions of  national  enemies,  surely  followed  false 
worship  and  impiety,  accortling  to  the  principles 
laid  down  in  Deut.  xxviii.  All  the  Uves  of  the 
**  Judges  "  are  narrated  in  this  principal  section. 
The  introduction  (i.  1-ii.  5)  Is  quite  different  m 
character  and  style,  not  only  nmiiing  parallel  to 
portions  of  the  book  of  Joshua  (see  Joshua,  Book 
of)  but  actually  giving  a  di\^rgent  account  of  the 
conquest  of  the  Canaanites.  Quite  different  also, 
and  falling  as  clearly  without  the  sphere  of  the 
Deuteronomistic  compiler,  are  the  last  five  chap- 
ters (x\ii.-xxi.)  which  narrate  important  events 
belonging  to  the  early  period  of  the  occupation  of 
C*anaan,  and  therefore  out  of  the  chronological 
order  foUowetl  by  the  author  of  the  main  part  of 
the  book.  Both  the  introduction  and  the  conclu- 
sion are  lacking  in  the  religious  and  homlletic  com- 
menta  which  dominate  chaps,  iii.  7-xvi,  31. 

The  most  important  question  for  the  Bible  stu- 
dent is  the  amount  and  degree  of  the  idealizing  of 
bistory  which  are  employed  in  the  book  in  it^  pres- 
ent form.     The   introduction   (i.    l-ii. 

2.  Ideal.  5)  contains  a  plain  narrative  of  facts 
tainff.  of  the  highest  value;  only  the  fact 
must  be  noted  that  the  words  in  i.  1 
*•  after  the  death  of  Joshua  "  are  a  late  gloss  due 
to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  historical  sittiation, 
for,  as  ii.  6-9  shows,  the  events  descril^ed  here  took 
place  during  the  life  of  Joshua.    Chaps.  xviL-xviii. 


are  also  of  great  importance  for  the  early  pohtical 
and  religious  condition  of  Israel  and  contain  merely 
a  statement  of  facts,  winch  set  forth  the  caused 
and  incidentfi  connected  witli  the  migration  north- 
ward of  the  tribe  of  Dan  and  the  founding  of  the 
city  of  that  name  at  the  point  which  became  the 
northerly  limit  of  Israel  and  the  seat  of  a  famous 
sanctuary.  Chaps,  xix.-xxi.  are  a  highly  embel- 
lished account  of  some  incidents  which  occurred  in 
the  early  days  of  the  aettlement,  an  outrage  per- 
petrated by  some  members  of  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min (chap,  xix.)  and  avenged  by  the  other  tribes 
(xx.,  xxi.).  Chap.  xix.  would  appear  to  rest  on  a 
considerable  basis  of  fact,  but  the  last  two  chap- 
ters are  full  of  numerical  exaggerations;  they  rep- 
resent Israei  as  forming  a  political  and  religious  unit 
at  a  very  early  date,  and  they  give  other  evidences 
of  a  priestly  authorship.  Thus  it  must  be  assumed 
tlxat  certain  old  traditions  were  worked  over  in 
them  at  a  late  date  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of 
the  priest  code. 

The  stories  which  make  the  main  part  of  the 
book  so  readable  are  at  the  same  time  the  source 
of  nearly  all  direct  knowledge  of  the  pf-riixl  ix^tween 

the   settlement   and    the   founding   of 

8.  The       the   kingdom.     Th«'y   belong   in   their 

Hiatory,     original  form  to  some  of  the  earliest 

collections  of  prose  compositions  in 
the  literature  of  Israel.  Beginning  with  the  de- 
liverances effected  by  Othniel  (iii.  7-11)  and  Ehud 
(iii,  12-30),  the  motive  of  the  collection  comes  out 
more  clearly  in  the  story  of  the  final  suppression 
of  the  Canaanites  under  Deborah  and  Barak.  This 
is  given  in  its  original  form  in  the  oldest  long  |X)em 
of  th-e  Bible  (chap,  v.),  the  prose  %'ersion  which 
was  of  course  later  being  found  in  chap,  iv.  The 
poem  is  our  best  authority  for  the  condition  and 
activity  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  about  IKW  bx\  Of 
equal  importance  is  the  great  story  of  Gideon  and 
his  deliverance  of  his  tribesmen  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  Midianites  (chaps,  vi.-viii.).  The  se- 
quel of  their  expulsion  is  specially  instructive  since 
it  shows  how  the  tribes  felt  themselves  helpless  in 
their  disunion  and  w^ere  conscious  of  their  need  of 
hereditary  **  jutlgea  "  or  kings.  The  fact  that  here 
as  elsewhere  in  the  book  more  than  one  version  of 
the  original  tradition  was  drawn  upon  is  iUustrated 
by  the  variations  of  vii.  24-viii.  3  and  viii.  4-21, 
the  latter  being  the  briefer  or  earUer  account.  The 
history  of  Samson  (xiii,-xvi.)  dealing  as  it  does 
with  the  period  of  PUhstine  domination  over  w^est- 
ern  Judah  brings  the  account  one  step  nearer  to 
the  epoch  of  the  monarchy;  but  the  subject  lent 
itself  so  much  to  romance  and  legend  that  it  is  more 
difhcult  to  learn  the  real  facts  belund  this  story 
thim  elsewhere  in  the  book.  In  any  ease  the  Sam- 
son episodes  form,  from  the  historical  point  of  view, 
merely  a  preparation  to  the  history  of  Eli  and 
Samuel,  who  carried  on  the  contest  with  the  Phihs- 
tines  till  the  crowning  of  King  Saul,  Thus  the 
closing  of  the  original  book  of  Judges  was  really 
tlie  beginning  of  a  history  which  began  with  Sam- 
son (cf.  xiii.  5)  and  ended  with  I  Sam.  xii.  It  was 
then  a  Deuteronomistic  editor  who  compiled  the 
first  edition  of  the  book,  beginning  with  ii.  6  and 
unifying  the  whole  by  }m  '*  pragmatic  "  treatment 
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of  the  stories  and  his  assiunption  of  the  solidarity 
of  **  Israel "  under  the  r^me  of  the  successive 
judges,  each  of  whom  actually  **  judged  ''  only  a 
portion  of  the  country  occupied  by  the  disunited 
tribes.  The  post-exilic  priestly  redactor  prefixed 
chaps,  i.  1-ii.  5,  added  chaps,  xvii.-xxi.,  and  the 
allusions  to  the  minor  judges,  six  in  number  (iii.  31, 
X.  1-6,  xii.  8-15).  These  with  the  six  judges  of  the 
original  work  (Othnicl,  Ehud,  Barak,  Gideon,  Sam- 
son, Jephthah)  make  up  the  ideal  number  twelve. 
The  story  of  Abimelech  (chap,  ix.),  which  is  an 
episode  in  the  history  of  the  old  Canaanitic  city  of 
Shechem,  lies  without  the  general  scheme  of  the 
book  and  is  probably  a  later  addition.  It  is  valuable 
as  showing  how  readily  the  idea  of  kingship  was 
embraced  by  the  conunon  people,  and  still  more 
valuable  for  the  parable  of  Jotham  (verses  8-15) 
which  shows  that  despotic  rule  was  estimated  at 
its  real  worth  even  in  those  early  times. 

As  to  the  chronology  of  the  book  it  is  hopeless 
to  attempt  to  reduce  the  given  numbers  of  years 
to  any  reasonable  scheme  (see  Time,  Bibucal 
Rbckoning  of).  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to 
take  the  probable  date  of  the  eastern  invasion 
(about  1170  B.C.)  and  the  accession  of  David  (about 
1000  B.C.)  as  two  working  extremes,  within  which 
approximation  to  the  facts  may  be  reached  by 
placing  Deborah  and  Barak  about  1130,  Gideon 
about  1100,  Jephthah  about  1080,  Samuel  about 
1050,  Saul  about  1030  b.c.  J.  F.  McCurdy. 

Bxblioorapht:  On  the  history  of  the  Judges  consult  the 
literature  under  Ahab:  the  commentaries  named  below; 
C.  Piepenbrinc.  Hi$t.  du  peuple  d'larael,  Paris,  1898.  The 
three  indispensable  commentaries  are:  Q.  F.  Moore,  New 
York.  1895  (high- water  mark  in  critical  exegesis);  K. 
Budde.  Tabingen,  1897  (thorough);  and  W.  Nowack.  G6t- 
tingen,1900  (also  excellent).  Other  commentaries  are:  Q. 
L.  Studer.  Bern.  1842;  C.  F.  Keil  and  F.  Delitssch.  Edin- 
burgh, 1865;  J.  Bachmann,  Berlin.  1868-69;  Hervey,  in 
BibU  Commentary,  London,  1872;  P.  Cassel,  in  Lange, 
New  York,  1875;  E.  Reuss.  Paris.  1877;  J.  J.  Lias,  in 
Cambridge  Bible,  Cambridge.  1882;  E.  Bert  beau,  Leipnic, 
1883;  A.  R.  Faiwset.  London.  1885;  S.  Oettli.  Munich, 
1893;  G.  H.  S.  Walpole.  London.  1901;  M.  J.  Lagrange. 
Paris,  1903. 

On  questions  of  introduction  consult  the  works  men- 
tioned in  and  under  BinLicAL  Introduction;  T.  N6ldeke. 
Untereuchunoen  zur  Kritik  dee  A.  T.,  pp.  173-198,  Kiel, 
1869;  E.  Meyer,  in  ZATW,  i  (1881),  117-146;  J.  C.  A. 
Kessler,  Chronologia  jiidicum  et  primorum  regum,  Leipeic, 
1885;  S.  R.  Driver,  in  JQR,  i  (1889),  pp.  258  270;  G.  A. 
Cooke.  Ili»t.  and  Song  of  Deborah,  London,  1892;  R.  Kit- 
tel,  in  TSK,  Ixv  (1892).  44-71;  P.  de  I^agarde.  Septua- 
gintastudien.  pp.  1-72,  Gottingen.  1892;  W.  Franken- 
berg.  Die  Compontion  dea  .  .  .  Richterbticha,  Marburg. 
1895;  F.  Perlea.  AnalekUn  zur  Textkriiik  dee  A.  T..  Mu- 
nich, 1895;  C.  Bruston.  Le  Cantique  de  Deborah.  Paris, 
1901;   DB,  ii.  807-820;   EB,  ii.  2633-42;   JE,  vii.  375-381. 

JUDGBfENT,     DIVINE:     The    final    expression 
of  God's  will  respecting  man's  future  destiny.    The 
idea  of  judgment  in  the  Old  Testament  presupposes 
a  transcendent  God  and  a  divine  interest  in  the 
moral  order  of  the  world,  and  was  drawn  from  the 
analogy  of  human  justice.     The  divine  judgment 
which  precedes  the  Messianic  kingdom 
Scriptural    is  concerned  with  guilty  angels,  with 
Idea.        Gentiles  to  be  destroyed  or  to  become 
subject  to  Israel,  with  Israel  and  Judah 
as  nations  for  which  their  enemies  were  to  be  em- 
ployed as  instruments  of  retribution,  and  with  in- 
dividuals  of   whom   a   remnant   would   be   saved. 


The  soene  is  the  earthly  life.  T6  tbis 
evilfl  of  various  kinds  were  referred  (of.  Job; 
Luke  xiii.  1  sqq.).  Later  the  judgment  was 
ceived  of  as  following  the  MesBianie  kiogdom 
Psalms  of  Solomon,  i.-xviii.,  Eng.  tranaL  in  ~ 
bytertan  Review,  iv.  1883,  776  sqq.).  In  ^VrTw  -m 
drian  Judaism  no  distant  final  judgment  is  ♦^■"jT^Jit 
— each  soul  goes  at  death  to  its  true  place.  In  -€=.^10 
New  Testament  the  final  judgment  is  oonnecrfc-^ad 
with  the  parousia  of  Christ,  yet  the  judgmen*^  is 
there  both  present  and  future.  The  judge  is  ■,  mj^j^ 
resented  as  either  God  or  Christ,  and  judgmeik*ft^  it 
according  to  works  as  expressive  of  character.  3n 

the  teachings  of  Jesus  this  note  is  repeatedly  str'mjL^k 
especially  in  the  parables,  and  apostolic  pwmelna  miMig 
resounds  with  it.  All  men  i^pear  to  be  the  i 
jects  of  it,  and  not  those  only  who  have 
Christ  (II  Cor  v.  10;    Matt.  xrv.  31  sqq.).  _ 

aspect  of  the  judgment  is  that  it  creates  noths^^Lis^ 
but  only  discloses  what  already  exists,  Le.,  th^  ^k^ 
lation  of  the  person  and  his  deeds  to  the  di^*  ^  w 
moral  order.  There  are  particular  jiidgmf^^^^^ 
which,  however  overwhelming  in  tl  —     • 

fiood,  the  downfall  of  Sodom  and  of  Jer 
are  not  final  but  only  prefigurations  of  the 
judgment.    The  New  Testament  knows  of  no  j 
dation  through  imperceptible  stages  of  judgnm.^ 
from  highest  to  lowest;   all  men  are  either  wii 
or  without  the  kingdom  of  God.    One  is 
against  self-deception  and  against  hasty  judgicB.'^ 
respecting  others  (Matt,  vii.;   Rom.  xiv.  7-12). 
person  may  be  unconscious  of  his  real  actioni^ 
character,  but  these  will  come  to  light  and 
retribution.    The  full  realization  may  be  long 
layed,  but  no  stage  of  the  process  is  indifferent 
the  end  will  surely  come.    There  is  no  evidenoi 
a  private  judgment  at  death. 

The  central  idea  embodied  in  the  various   _ 

tures  of  judgment  is  that  of  human  responsibE^L^^^ 

and  of  infallible  retribution.     This  rests  upon      •— '"® 

conviction  of  an  indestructible  moral  order,  of  ] 

as  expressive  of  a  personal  divine  will,  and  of  i 

in  such  essential  relation  to  mankind  that  God      ^ 

have  no  one  reach  his  final  dest^^*-  -^^ 

The        apart  from  Christ.     Yet  according  ^ 

Nature  of    the   Scriptures  the  judgment   is     ^^^-^•^ 

Judgment  final  in  the  sense  that  ethical  deveM-  ^^^^ 

ment  has  reached  its  limit,  but  c^'^^^^^ 
so  far  as  this  is  conceived  as  related  to  the  con 
mat  ion  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  is  a  te- 
logical  view  of  man's  life  in  which  he  is  lifted  al>  ^^'^Ia 
the  necessitated  causal  order,  offered  a  divine  g^ — ^^  ' 
albeit  a  flying  one,  as  the  aim  of  ethical  endea^***"!^/ 
and  bidden  to  rely  only  upon  an  all-seeing,  ri^^' 
eous  God  for  recompense.  The  process  is  eiu^  ^^^he 
tially  teleological,  so  that,  as  Schiller  declared,  "^'-jj 
history  of  the  world  is  the  judgment  of  the  wo-^ 

Two  general   theories  of  judgment   have 
proposed:     (1)  The   common   view,    which  is 
forth  in  the  following  positions,     (a)  It  takes  pL-^—  - 

at  a  definite  moment — immediat:?^^  ^ 
Theories  of  after  the  general  resurrection  (see  R-^^J^ 
Judgment  urrbction  op  the  Dead),    (b)  It  ^•'^ 

be  universal;  the  whole  human  rao^  ^ 
to  appear,  each  one  in  the  completeness  of  P^f^ 
sonal    life,    "  body,  soul,  and  spirit."     (c)  It  W^^ 
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be  public — the  gromida  of  it  open  and  *?vidcnt  to 
ail;  whether  ains  of  the  Baints  will  he  diiicIoHtxl  may 
be  left  in  question,  (d)  The  decisioD  will  be  bf^cd 
on  the  deeds  done  in  the  body;  probation  has  ended 
at  death,  (e)  The  law  of  judgment  will  be  the 
will  of  God  aa  it  has  been  severally  revealeiJ  to  all 
men:  to  thoae  under  the  written  law,  by  that  law; 
to  those  without  that  law,  by  the  law  in  their 
hearts;  to  those  under  the  Christian  revelation,  by 
what  they  have  known  of  it.  (f)  It  will  be  final 
and  thus  fix  the  changeless  state  of  all— the  ^riod 
in  felicityj  the  wicked  in  wo.  (g)  The  hour  vvlien 
this  is  to  occur  is  unknown,  but  is  purposely 
retained  within  the  secret  counsel  of  God,  A  modi- 
fication of  this  view,  while  conceiving  of  the  par- 
ousia  of  Christ  as  a  spiritual  process  and  the  resur- 
rection as  the  riBing  of  each  man  to  life  after  death, 
holds  that  there  is  no  other  judgment  ihtm  that 
which  occurs  at  death.  (2)  The  other  idea  of 
judgment  presents  it  as  a  process  which  endures  as 
long  as  law  and  moml  being  endure.  Ft  involves 
experience  of  good  and  evil  results  of  choice,  and 
the  revelation  of  the  nature  of  these  within  the 
moral  consciousness.  The  conscience  is  the  i4eat  of 
this  solemn  process.  By  means  of  it  all  tliat  op- 
poees  the  will  of  God  is  gradually  disclosed,  con- 
demned, and  separated  from  the  good,  so  that  the 
good  progreasively  triumphs.  The  leeults  of  this 
process  of  judging  abide  in  the  blessed  or  baleful 
conditions  and  character  of  personal  and  social  hfe. 

C.  A.  Beckwith. 
BlBLtoa&APDT:  For  the  idra  in  tbe  Bible  the  n^nder  will 
oonsiilt  works  on  Biblical  th&ology,  such  an  thump  by 
Schulti  and  Beyscbl&g  {see  Biblical  Ttikolooy);  for 
th«  thi^olostciU  content,  (he  Appropriate  Rectionsi  of  trpa- 
Uge«  on  iy«t«ma(ie  Iheoloey  «tich  aa  the  work*  by  Hodge. 
Shedd,  and  others  (lee  Dcmsua,  Dogmatics);  ai»o  the 
literature  under  Eacratologt.  Special  treatment  is 
given  by:  J.  B.  Hoxley,  Univ^Mity  SermotiM,  pp.  72-96, 
London.  1883;  T.  T.  Mun«er,  The  Freedom  of  Faith,  pp. 
337-356,  Edinbursrh.  1884;  J.  M.  Whiton,  Beyond  Uu 
Shadow,  pp.  141-192,  ih,  IS85:  W.  N.  Clarke,  QttUins  of 
Christian  TheotoQy,  pp.  459-466,  New  York.  I8«8:  C.  A. 
B«ckwith,  Reatitie«  of  Christian  ThtotoQu.  pp,  361-356, 
Bocton,  1906.  CohmuU  also  A.  Jyk«s,  Th«  Second  Death 
and  ReMtUutum  of  All  Things,  London.  1878. 

JDT3ITH.     See  Apocrypha,  A,  IV.,  8. 

JUDSON,  ADOIflRAM:     The  Apoetle  of  Burma 
and  one  of  the  first  and  most  de^'oled  of  the  for- 
eign missionariea  of  the  American  churches;    b,  at 
Maiden.  Maaa.,   Aug.  9,   1788;    d.  on  board  of  a 
el  off  the  coast  of  Burma  Apr.   12,  1850.     He 
^graduated  first  in  his  class  at  BrowTi  L^niversity  in 
1807.     After  teaching  school  for  a  year  at  Plym- 
outh, he  enterefi  Andover  Seminary  in  the  autumn 
of  180S.  although  *'  not  a  professor  of  religion,  or  a 
candidate  for  the  ministry,  but  as  a  person  deeply 
in  earnest  on  tiic  subject,  and  desirous 
Early       of  arriving  at  the  truth  "  (Wayland), 
Life  and     The  following  May  he  made  a  profes- 
Work.      sion  of  his  faith  in  the  Third  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  PlyTooiith,  of  which 
his  father  was  then  pastor.     His  attention  was  first 
bdrawn  to  the  subject  of  missionary  effort  in  heathen 
inds  by  the  perusal,  in  1809,  of  Buchanan's  Stnr 
I  the  East;  and  in  Feb.,  1810,  he  devoted  himself 
that  work.     About  this  time  he  entered  into  in- 
ftte  relations  with  that  illiistnoiis  band  of  yaimg 
VI.— 17 


men — Mills,  Nott,  Newell,  and  Richards,  and  joined 
the  first  three  in  submitting  a  statement  to  the 
General  Association  of  Ministers  at  Bradford,  Mass., 
which  led  to  the  organization  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions*  In  Jan., 
IHll,  be  was  sent  to  England,  by  the  AmencaD 
Board,  to  promote  measures  of  affiliation  and  co- 
operation between  it  and  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  He  returned  unsuccessful  in  the  imme- 
diate design  of  his  journey,  but  was  appointed,  with 
Nott,  Newell,  Hall,  and  Rice,  a  missionary  to  India. 
He  wajs  ordained,  with  these  four  men,  on  Feb,  6, 
1812,  at  Salem,  Mass.  Judson  sailed  on  the  19th, 
from  New  York,  with  Mrs.  Judson  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Newell,  for  Calcutta,  where  he  arrived  June  17, 
Chi  the  voyage  hb  views  on  the  mode  of  baptism 
underwent  a  cliange;  and,  after  his  arrival  in  India, 
he  and  Mrs.  Judson  were  baptized  by  immersion  in 
the  Baptist  Church  of  Calcutta.  In  con-^equence 
of  this  change  of  views,  he  passed  under  tbe  care  of 
the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  at  its  for- 
mation in  1814,  The  East  India  Company  forbade 
his  prosecution  of  missionary  labors  in  India;  and, 
after  various  vicissitudes,  he  landed  in  July,  1S13,  at 
Rangoon,  Burma,  taking  up  his  residence  at  tbe 
Mission  House  of  Felix  Carey,  Judson  devoted 
himself  to  the  acquisition  of  the*  language,  in  which 
he  afterward  became  a  proficient  scholar.  After 
six  years  of  labor,  the  first  convert,  Moung  Nau, 
was  hiiptisetl  at  Rangoon,  June  27,  1819.  He  was 
the  first  Burman  accession  to  the  Church  of  Christ. 
From  1824  to  182fi,  during  the  war  of  England  with 
Burnm,  Judson  suffered  almost  incredible  hardships. 
He  was  imprisoned  for  seventeen  months  in  the 
jails  of  Ava  and  Oimg-pen-la,  being  bound  during 
nine  months  of  this  period,  with  three,  and  during 
two  months  with  no  less  than  five,  pairs  of  fetters. 
Hi-s  suffi^ringH  from  fever,  excruciating  heat,  hun- 
ger, repeated  disappointments,  and  the  cruelty  of 
hifi  keepers,  form  one  of  the  most  thriliing  narra- 
tives in  the  annnb^  of  modern  missionary  trial. 

Mrs.  Ann  Hasseltine  Judson  suffered  no  less  than 
her  husband,  though  she  was  not  subjectetl  to  im- 
priaonroent.  Her  heroic  efforts  to  relieve  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  English  prisoners  re- 
Mrs,        ceived  the  tributes  of  warmest  gmti- 

Judson.  tude  and  praise  at  the  time.  Slie  was 
born  in  Bradford,  Mass.,  Dec.  22,  1789, 
and  had  been  married  on  Feb.  5,  1812.  She  en- 
tered with  great  enthusiasm  into  missionary  effort, 
and  established  a  school  at  Rangoon  for  girls.  In 
1821  she  paid  a  visit  to  America.  Her  health  was 
never  robust;  but  she  combined  with  strong  intel- 
lectual powers  a  remarkable  heroism  and  fortitude. 
During  the  imprisonment  of  her  husband  she  wBiS 
unremitting  in  her  eelf-sacrifioe,  and  walked  fear- 
less and  respected  from  palace  to  prison  among  the 
excited  Burman  population.  She  died  Oct,  24, 
1826.  Hers  is  one  of  the  immortal  names  in  mis- 
sionary biography* 

In  1826  Judson  transferred  the  headquarters  of 
his  mission  to  Amberst>  in  Tenasserim,  Lower 
Burma;  and  in  1830  he  began  preaching  to  the 
Karens.  In  1835  he  completed  the  revision  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  Burmese  language,  and  in 
1837  that  of  the  New  Testament,     In  the  latter 
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year  there  were  1^144  baptized  converts  in  Burma. 
After  an  absence  of   more  than  thirty  years,  he 
tetumedj  in  1M5,  for  a  visit  to  his  native  land. 
On  the  voya^  his  second  wife  (Sarah 
Later       HaU  Boardman)  died  (Sept.  1)  at  St. 
Work.      Helena.    She  was  the  widow  of  the  mts^ 
Visit  to     sionary»  Dr,  Boardman^  and  was  mar- 
America.    riedloJudson  ml§34.  Judson's arrival 
in  the  United  States  was  the  signal 
for  an  enthuaiaatic  outburst  of  admiration  for  the 
missionary,  and  interest  in  the  {^use  he  repr^ented. 
Everywhere  crowded  aasemblies  gathered  to  see 
and  hear  him.     He^  however,  shunned  the  public 
gase^   and   was  difhdent  as  a  »pea.ker.     In    1823 
Brown  University  had  honored  him  with  the  degree 
of  D.D.     On  July  11,  1846,  he  again  set  sail  for 
Burma,  having  married^  a  few  days  before,  Miss 
Emily  Chubbuck  of  Eaton,  N.  Y-,  who  was  already 
well  known  under  the  name  of  *'  Fanny  Forester. '^ 
He  arrived  safely  at  Rangoon,  and  ipent  much  of 
the  remaining  period  of  las  life  in  revising  his  Eng- 
lish-Burmese dictionaiy  (ed.  E.  A.  Stevens,  Maul- 
main,  IS52).     His  health,  however,  was  shattered; 
and  he  died  while  on  a  voyage  to  the  Isle  of  Bour- 
bon.    His  body  was  buried  in  the  ocean. 

Jtidson  was  a  man  of  medium  height  and  slender 
person.  He  was  endowed  with  strong  intellectual 
powers,  and  sought  in  his  Chri^^tian  hfe,  by  the 
perusal  of  the  works  of  Mme.  Guyon  and  others,  a 
fervent  type  of  piety.  His  confidence  in  the  suo* 
cess  of  missionary  eGTorl  never  wavered.  Being 
asked,  on  his  visit  to  Ameritsat  whether  the  pros- 
pects were  bright  for  the  conversion  of  the  world, 
he  immediately  replied,  "  As  bright,  Sir^  as  the 
promises  of  God."  Adoniram  Judson's  name  will 
always  have  a  place  in  the  very  first  rank  of  Amer- 
ifsan  missionaries  to  heathen  lands.  He  belongs 
to  the  first  band  of  those  missionaries,  and  his  bero> 
ism,  wise  judgment,  and  diligent  labor  have  not 
been  excelled  if  equaled  by  any  who  have  followed 
him.  D,  S.  ScHAFP. 

BiKUOOR^PRv:  Btoirrapluei  of  Adoniram  Judaoii  have  bf«n 
witten  by  F,  Wsyliind.  U'  vdJb..  Bostpn,  1&63;  H,  Bonar. 
Londoa,  1871:  and  E.  Judion  {hii  aon).  New  York,  I8S3, 
The  livep  of  bb  three  wive»  were  wrJiten  by  W.  Wyeth,  3 
vols..  New  York,  1S92;  A.  W.  Sliisrt.  Auburn,  1S51 ;  A.  W. 
Wilson,  Now  York,  1853;   and  by  C,  B.  Hartley,  ib.  a.  d. 

JUDSONp  EDWARD:  Baptist;  b.  at  Manl- 
niain  (95  m.  s,e.  of  Rangoon),  Burma,  Dec.  27, 
1844.  He  was  brought  to  the  United  States  while 
still  an  infant,  and  was  educated  at  Madison  (now 
Colgate)  UniverBity  and  Brown  University  (A.B., 
1895) »  after  which  he  was  principal  of  the  academy 
at  Townshend,  Vt,,  for  two  years  (1865-67).  He 
was  then  professor  of  Latin  in  Madison  University 
from  1S67-74,  and,  after  a  year  of  travel  and  atudy 
in  Europe  in  1 874-^75,  accepted  a  call  to  the  pas* 
torate  of  the  Baptist  ch\irch  at  Oranf^e,  N.  J.,  where 
he  remained  until  188!.  In  the  latter  year  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Berean  Baptist  Church,  New 
York  City,  where  he  engaged  acti^-^cly  in  educa- 
tional and  philanthropic  work  among  the  poorer 
class^.  The  church  l>ecoming  too  small  for  the 
congregation  which  he  leathered,  he  raised  funds 
for  the  erection  of  the  JudBon  Memorial  Church, 
New  York  City,  which  k  one  of  the  lending  "  in- 
f;titutional ''  cburehes  of  the  citv.     He  has  sincse 


been  pastor  of  thk  churchy  which  is  named  in  honor 
of  his  father^  Adoniram  Judeon  (q.v.)'  He  was 
president  of  the  American  Baptist  Missiooaiy 
Union  in  18S5-^7  and  has  been  a  trustee  of  Brown 
University,  Vaasar  College>  and  Co^te  Univei^ 
aity.  He  has  written:  Life  of  Adtmiram  Judson 
(New  York,  1883);  and  The  InsHiutiofuU  ChuTch: 
Primer  in  PaaUrral  The^hgy  { IH99). 

JUELICHIR*  yd^H-er,  G0STAV  ADOLF:  Gei^ 
man  Protestant j  b,  at  Falkenberg  (a  suburb  of 
Berlin)  Jan.  26,  1857,  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Berlin  (Ph.D,,  18S0),  and  was  chap- 
lain  of  the  orphan  aisylum  at  Rummelaberg,  a 
suburb  of  Berlin,  from  1882  to  1888<  In  18S7  be 
became  privatniooent  at  the  university  of  the  iame 
city  for  New-Testament  history  and  chtireb  history, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  appointed  aasociate 
professor  of  the  same  subjects  at  Marburg,  where 
he  has  been  fidl  professor  since  1839.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  Church  Fathers  of  the 
Royal  Prusfiian  Ac^emy  of  Berlin  and  in  this  ca- 
pacity h  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  Pronopo- 
grapMa  imperii  Romani  from  the  reign  of  DicMsletian 
to  Justinian.  In  theology  his  position  Is  that  of 
a  rigid  limitation  to  strict  historical  investigation. 
He  has  written:  Die  Gleichnitreden  Jemi  (2  vob., 
Freiburg,  1888-^)  ^  Einleitujig  in  dag  Nmt  Testa- 
meiU  (ISd4;  Eng.  transL,  Inirodudwn  to  the  New 
Testament,  I^ndon^  1904);  and  Pmdtta  und  Jetus 
(Tabingen,  1907). 

JTTLLAHt  The  Emperor  Julian  (Flavius  Clau- 
dius Julianus)^  frequently  known  as  **  the  Apos- 
tate/' was  bom  at  Constantinople  in  331,  some 
time  after  June  26,  the  son  of  Julius  Constantius, 
a  younger  stepbrother  of  Conatantine  the  Gt^at^ 
by  Basilina^  his  second  wife;   d.  in  Persia  June  26, 

363.     Among  the  authorities  for  his 

Authoriti^  life  and  policy,  his  own  works  take  the 

for  his      first  place,  although  their  history  is 

Life*        obscure    and     their    text    defective. 

They  include  eight  orations;  a  long 
treatise  addressed  to  Themistius  and  another  to  the 
Athenians;  the  '*  Symposium  *';  the  "  Beard- 
hater  "  (Gk.  Mimpogon):  more  than  eighty  letters, 
some  decrees,  and  some  fragments  contained  al- 
most wholly  in  Cyril's  ten  books  against  Julian. 
In  the  ''  Symposium  "  (also  called  Kaisar^)  he 
criticizes  his  predecessors  in  the  empire,  assembled 
at  a  feast  on  Olympus^  chastises  their  %iees,  and 
ends  with  a  panegyric  of  Marcus  Anrelius.  The 
"  Beard-hater  "  is  a  satirical  treatise  written  at 
Antioch  in  the  beginning  of  363,  containing  a  witty 
characterization  of  himself  and  of  the  Christian 
population  of  Antioch .  The  letters,  of  which  a 
few  are  Rpurious  or  doubtful,  were  almost  all  writ- 
ten during  Ms  reign,  and  are  the  best  source  for  his 
phila*w>phic  and  political  standpoint.  Unfortu- 
nately the  work  "  Against  the  Christians,"  with  the 
composition  of  which  he  was  busy  in  the  last  months 
of  his  life,  is  only  partially  extant. 

Next  in  importance  come  the  pagan  historians, 
esjieeially  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Eutropius,  and 
Zosimus.  The  first-named  is  the  main  authority 
for  the  external  eventa  of  Julian 'h  reign;  he  was  a 
writer  of  great  impartiality,  and,  like  Eutropiua>  a 
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contemporary  if  not  an  eye-witness.  Zosimiis 
writes  with  unconcealetl  sympathy  for  the  restorer 
of  Hellenism.  Aurelius  Victor  tells  little.  Among 
the  orators  and  men  of  letters,  Libaniua  is  the  mo,-^! 
Important;  seven  of  hm  orations  refer  directly  to 
Juiisn  and  offer  vahiable  materia!.  The  statements 
of  Ktmapius  in  his  lives  of  the  sophists  and  of  the 
panegyrist  Mamertinus  are  to  be  received  with 
caution. 

As  to  the  Christian  writers,  their  hatred  of  the 
emperor  led  them  sometimes  into  distortions  of 
fact  or  malicious  lies,  or  at  least  made  tlietn  willing 
to  lend  an  ear  to  calimmy,  except  during  the  short 
period  when  Julian '.s  recall  of  the  orthodox  bishops 
i»*on  a  favorable  judjE^ment  from  8omo,  such  as 
Hilary.  The  two  orations  in  which  Grej;rory  Nazi- 
arisen  denounced  the  emperor,  his  contemporary 
ntid  acquaintance,  form  a  strong  contrjist  to  Eiuse- 
hiws*  life  of  Cnnstantine.  Among  the  hisitorians, 
even  Socrates  here  lays  aside  his  usual  impartiality. 
Rufinus,  as  a  contemporary,  deserves  most  atten- 
tion; then  follow  Socrates^  Sozomen,  Theodoret, 
with  some  fragments  of  Philostorgius.  Isolated 
notices  occur  in  moat  of  the  Fathers^  and  there 
arc  four  poems  against  Julian  by  Ephraem  Syrus 
written  in  363  and  containing  legendary  material 
tiling  led  with  valuable  notes.  In  spite  of  their 
prejudioCp  the  ecclci^iastical  writers  are  not  to  be 
undervalued »  as  thej^  complete  the  material  of  the 
pagan  historians  in  aome  imiK>rtant  particulars,  and 
tlemonstrably  rest  in  not  a  few  places  upon  docu^ 
men tary  evidence.  Modem  historians  have  learned 
only  in  the  last  two  centuries  to  take  a  broad  and 
abstract  view  of  Julian's  career,  and  to  see  with  in- 
creasing clearness  that  his  admirable  qualities  were 
his  own,  while  his  obvious  and  by  no  means  insig- 
nificant defects  were  the  product  of  his  education 
and  en^^romnent. 

When  the  sons  of  Constantine  secured  the  em- 
pire in  337  by  the  slaughter  of  their  male  relations 
(«ee  CojrsTANTiNE  the  Great  and  his  8onb), 
Julian  was  spared  on  account  of  bis 

Sketch  of    tender  age.  and  remained  in  Constan- 

His  Life,  tinople  under  the  charge  of  his  distant 
kinsman,  BLshop  Eusebius  of  Nico- 
mediai  and  of  the  eunuch  Mardonius,  who  was  a 
professing  Christian,  though  his  ideals  seem  to  have 
been  Hellenistic.  It  is  possible  that  he  laid  the 
foundation  for  Julian's  later  attitude;  but  he  also 
awakened  in  him  the  enthusiasm  for  what  was  noble 
and  good  that  distinguiahe<l  his  manhood.  In  342 
Eusebius  died,  and  the  suspicions  Constantius  con- 
fined Julian  and  his  sickly  lialf-brother  Gallus  in 
the  fortress  of  Macelhnn  in  Cappadocia  for  the  next 
six  jnears,  surrounded  by  Christian  clerics.  The 
lad  read  the  Bible,  copied  religious  books,  built  a 
chapel  to  St.  Mamas,  and  is  mid  to  have  officiated 
aa  a  lector  in  public  worship,  which  presupposes 
|^(i|ale9s  there  waa  some  departure  from  the  ordinary 
tiae)  that  he  had  been  baptized,  as  indeed 
positively  asserts,  though  neither  Julian  nor 
any  of  his  contemporaries  speak  of  his  baptism. 
At  any  rate,  there  la  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Julian's  religious  views  were  at  this  time  hostile  to 
the  Christian  Church.  .Abotit  350  the  brothers 
were  allowed   to  leave  Macellum,  and  Julian,  re- 


turning to  Constantinople,  devoted  himself  to  study. 
The  emperor  objectetL  however,  to  his  presence  in 
the  capital,  and  he  went  to  Nicomedia,  promising 
not  to  attend  the  lectures  which  Libanius  was  then 
deliir'ering  there.  But  he  read  them;  and  here  at 
this  lime,  later  in  Pergamum,  and  finally  in  Ephe* 
sus  he  was  introrluced  by  the  foremost  Hellenistic 
teachers  of  the  day  to  the  Neoplalonic  philosophy 
and  mysticism.  In  351  he  formally,  though  unob- 
trusively, became  a  convert  to  paganism.  The 
dreams  of  poets  and  the  speculations  of  philoso- 
phers were  to  him  the  living  truth;  in  Neoplato- 
nism  he  found  the  revelation  of  all  the  wealth  of  the 
highest  ideals  of  antiquity  and  of  Greek  civiliza- 
tion. His  feelings,  principles,  an{||aima  were,  how- 
ever, not  those  of  the  ancient  masters  whom  he 
thought  to  follow,  but  motlem,  and  such  as  might 
nearly  all  have  l>een  justified  from  the  teachings  of 
Christian  leaders  of  his  day.  The  fortunes  of  his 
life,  his  imagination  and  his  education  inclinetl  him 
to  Greek  mythology  and  learning,  as  ainular  ele* 
ments  had  brought  thousands  of  others  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  great  task  of  reforming  Hellenism 
and  abolishing  the  sj-stem  of  his  predecessor  seems 
to  have  been  put  before  him  by  his  philosophic 
friends  in  Nicomedia  and  Ephesus.  Wheth(*r  he 
was  already  longing  for  the  throne  is  not  definitely 
knowTk,  but  it  is  likely  that  he  was;  and  the  teach- 
ers, who  never  last  their  hold  over  him,  seem  to  have 
exacted  promises  as  to  his  conduct  in  the  event  of 
his  accession.  In  354  Constantius  put  Gallus  to 
death,  and  kept  Julian  practically  in  confinement 
at  Milan  for  six  months.  Then  he  was  allowetl  to 
return  to  Bith^^nia,  and  in  the  summer  of  355  to 
go  to  Athens,  where  he  associated  with  the  most 
prominent  Hellenic  leaders  and  was  initiated 
into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  In  October  he  waa 
recalled  to  northern  Italy,  where  the  emperor 
needed  an  heir-apparent  and  a  leader  against  the 
Germanic  inroads  in  Gaid.  He  pla3red  a  valiant 
part  for  four  years  of  military  activity  amid  great 
difficulties^  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy*s  own 
country  and  winning  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  army.  He  was  in  Paris  in  the  winter  of  350- 
360,  Tliere  he  received  the  command  to  send  his 
best  soldiers  to  the  East  to  Constantius.  They  an- 
swered by  hailing  Julian  as  Augustus,  apparently 
without  any  suggestion  from  him,  if  not  against  his 
will.  After  some  hesitation  he  aUowed  them  to 
crown  him,  and  notified  Constantius  of  what  had 
happened,  without  assuming  the  imperial  title. 
Constantius  answered  wnth  the  sword;  but  Julian 
was  ready  to  meet  him.  During  the  winter  of  360- 
361  he  was  making  his  preparations  at  Vienne. 
He  celebrated  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany  with  Chris- 
tian rites;  then  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  went 
south  by  forced  marches,  opening  the  closed  pagan 
temples  wherever  he  passed.  Constantius  came 
from  Syria  to  meet  him,  but  died  Nov.  3  in  Cilicia; 
and  on  Dec.  11,  361,  Julian  entered  Constantinople 
as  undisputed  emperor.  He  remained  there  the 
rest  of  that  winter,  occupied  with  plans  for  far- 
reaching  reforms,  but  at  the  same  time  making 
preparations  for  a  campaign  against  the  Persians. 
In  the  summer  of  362  he  went  through  Asia  Minor, 
receiving  discouraging  reports  of  the  results  of  his 
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policy,  to  Antioch,  where  the  excitable  and  vivar 
cious  populace  received  him  with  open  scorn  of  his 
views  and  plans,  and  the  Christian  portion  indulged 
in  ominous  demonstrations.  On  Mar.  4,  363,  he 
started  out  for  his  campaign,  pressing  forward 
boldly  to  meet  his  Persian  enemies,  sharing  all  the 
fatigues  and  privations  of  his  soldiers,  and  busily 
occupied  at  the  same  time  with  his  studies  and  his 
great  reform  plans.  After  several  successful  skii^ 
mishes,  he  received  a  spear-wound  in  the  battle  of 
June  26,  and  died  a  few  hours  afterward.  The 
famous  narrative  of  Theodoret,  according  to  which 
he  cried  out  just  before  he  died,  ''  Thou  hast  con- 
quered, O  Galilean  I"  is  apparently  an  outgrowth 
of  the  account  written  by  Ephraem  Syrus  in  the 
same  year,  which  relates  how  "  he  turned  aside, 
groaning,  and  thought  of  the  threats  which  at  his 
departure  he  had  made  by  letter  against  the  Church." 
It  is  significant  that  the  Persians,  according  to 
Ammianus  (XXV.,  vi.  6),  on  the  following  day 
mocked  the  Romans  as  traitors  to  their  own  em- 
peror, since  it  was  a  Roman  spear  that  had  pierced 
his  side.  The  rumor  soon  spread  in  the  empire, 
and  Libanius  in  his  funeral  oration  put  into  words 
the  suspicion  that  a  Christian  had  been  responsible 
for  his  death.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Rufinus,  and 
Socrates  treat  the  question  as  indifferent,  and  So- 
zomen  shows  that  the  Christians  were  capable  of 
the  deed  by  claiming  it  for  one  of  them  and  laud- 
ing it.  But  Libanius  did  not  offer  the  slightest 
evidence  in  support  of  his  accusation,  and  several 
considerations  may  be  urged  against  it.  Similar 
rumors  have  often  arisen  in  the  case  of  a  sudden 
death;  Julian  was  a  bold  and  reckless  soldier,  who 
had  often  exposed  himself  to  great  danger;  he  him- 
self gave  utterance  to  no  suspicion — according  to 
Anunianus  he  thanked  the  gods  that  he  had  fallen 
by  "no  clandestine  ambush";  Eutropius  says  ex- 
pressly that  he  was  wounded  by  one  of  the  enemy, 
and  Ephraem  knows  nothing  different;  and  Am- 
mianus says  that  no  offers  of  reward  produced  the 
Persian  who  had  given  the  wound — he  may  have 
been  dead — which  gave  rise  to  their  reproach  of 
the  Romans,  and  thus  to  the  growth  of  the  legend. 
Julian  was  buried  at  Tarsus,  leaving  no  heir;  and 
his  wife,  Helena,  the  sister  of  Constantius,  had 
died  at  Vienne  in  the  winter  of  360-361. 

The  restoration  of  Hellenism  was  the  great  aim 
of  Julian's  reign.  On  his  arrival  in  Constantinople 
he  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  old  court,  and  the 
Neoplatonic  philosophers,  with  Maximus  at  their 
head,  hastened  to  appear  there  in  support  of  one 

who  was  an  emperor  after  their  own 
His         heart.     The  worship    of    the    ancient 
Policy  and  gods  in  its  traditional  form  was  de- 
Character,   clared    the    privileged    religion;     the 

temples  were  ordered  to  be  opened  or 
rebuilt,  and  their  property  restored.  Julian  was 
especially  anxious  to  restore  the  complete  sacri- 
ficial system;  and  the  way  in  which  he  went  to 
work  shows  that  the  ideas  underlying  the  old  pub- 
lic worship  were  not  his,  but  that  he  designed  to 
bring  about  the  restoration  of  the  old  paganism 
imder  the  forms  of  certain  mystic  cults,  and  to 
unite  all  the  older  religions  into  a  sort  of  pagan 
imperial  church.     It  is  from  the  mysteries  that  all 


the  determining  lines  of  his  policy  are  taken.  If 
the  whole  of  public  life  was  to  be  ordered  accord- 
ing to  the  piety  prescribed  in  the  mysteries,  the 
plan  would  not  have  been  a  reaction  but  a  refcmn 
in  the  highest  sense.  The  return  to  the  andent 
gods  is  the  only  reactionary  feature  of  it;  the  a»- 
cetic-pietistic  and  mystic-hierarchical  ordering  of 
the  worship,  with  its  organized  assodations  and 
priesthood,  would  have  been  an  unheard-of  inno- 
vation. To  change  paganism  into  a  State  religion, 
and  thus  to  modify  the  whole  relation  between  re- 
ligion and  the  State  as  it  had  been  understood  in 
antiquity,  was  a  thing  which  could  be  done  only 
by  force.  The  renmant  of  the  pagan  population 
showed  itself  indifferent  or  actually  hostile  to  the 
plans  which  Julian  promulgated  in  a  series  of  edicts 
which  combined,  so  to  speak,  imperial  and  papal 
characteristics.  The  reforming  tendencies  of  his 
plans  were  displayed  especially  in  his  provisions  for 
the  ceremoniaJ  reception  of  converts  to  paganism, 
who  were  to  be  admitted  to  draw  near  to  the  gods 
only  after  spiritual  and  bodily  purification,  and  for 
the  creation  of  a  definitely  graduated  and  strictly 
organized  hierarchy,  with  the  emperor  as  ponti/ex 
maximwif  and  high  priests  (answering  to  metropol- 
itans) for  the  provinces.  In  yet  other  particulars 
the  imitation  of  the  Church's  discipline  is  obvious. 
It  is  most  direct  in  regard  to  the  care  of  the  poor, 
as  to  which  Julian  made  no  secret  of  his  admiration 
for  the  Christian  model;  other  resemblances  are 
indirect,  coming  through  the  influence  which  the 
mysteries  had  already  exercised  upon  the  Christian 
system. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  Julian's  actual  re- 
lations to  the  Christian  Church,  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  between  what  was  in  his  mind  and 
what  he  actually  did,  and  even  between  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  his  short  reign — since,  though  his  pol- 
icy did  not  essentially  change,  there  are  traces  of 
increasing  irritation  in  his  mind,  which  influenced 
his  edicts.  In  principle,  however,  he  rejected  the 
use  of  force  as  an  aid  to  conversion.  Christianity, 
which  he  regarded  as  a  pitiable  superstition  of 
weak-minded  people,  a  distorted  form  of  worship 
suited  to  barbarians  with  no  knowledge  of  history, 
an  assemblage  of  discordant  elements  held  together 
only  by  an  ambitious  clergy,  was  to  be  allowed  to  • 
fall  to  decay  of  itself.  In  the  army  the  cross  was  j 
to  be  replaced  by  pagan  emblems,  and  the  pre-  - 
torian  guard  was  to  be  purged  of  Christians.  Chris-  - 
tian  officials  were  to  be  removed  from  the  govern- 
ment. All  privileges  were  withdrawn  from  the 
clergy  and  the  Church,  including  support  from 
State  funds  and  such  rights  of  jurisdiction  as  had 
been  conceded.  The  restoration  of  pagan  temples 
at  the  cost  of  those  who  had  destroyed  them  im- 
posed this  burden  upon  the  Christians.  All  Chris- 
tian factions  were  to  be  treated  alike,  including  the 
Donatists,  and  this  involved  the  recall  of  the  ban- 
ished orthodox  bishops.  The  old  idea  that  he  did 
this  with  the  purpose  of  fostering  discord  among 
his  antagonists,  while  in  view  of  the  short-sighted- 
ness of  his  policy  it  is  possible,  is  not  probable; 
and  the  result  was  actually  beneficial  to  the  Church. 
His  school  law  of  June  17,  362,  which  required 
candidates   for   teachers'  positions   to  obtain   the 
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license  of  tfie  local  authorities  or  of  the  emperor, 
while  apparently  not  affecting  religious  questions, 
really  excluded  the  ChrlRtians  from  such  positions. 
The  asaertion  that  be  forbade  thera  to  attend  the 
schools  is  apparently  based  on  a  mitiunderstatiding. 
Another  weapon  in  his  religious  campaign  was  his 
treatise  '*  Again-st  the  Christie ns,"  which  he  cir- 
culated not  long  before  his  death.  The  whole  first 
-book  is  extant,  some  fragments  of  the  second,  and 
arcely  any  of  the  third.  For  knowledge  and 
acutene^s  it  is  not  t^^  be  compaiXHi  with  tht?  workfi 
of  Celsiis  and  Porphyry.  It  tells  much  of  the  rf*- 
ligioua  and  hiatorical  attitude  of  Julian  and  his 
partizana,  but  little  of  hiw  relations  with  the  Church, 
wbo«^  real  weak  points  are  seldom  touched  upon. 
If  it  were  possible  positively  to  decide  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  statementa  that  he  threatened  severe 
repressive  measures  against  his  return  from  the 
Persian  campaign,  it  would  lie  easier  to  arrive  at 
a  final  judgment  of  the  man;  but  sober  history  will 
at  least  regard  him  most  truly  as  a  belated  son  of 
a  great  bygone  age,  deceived  in  his  ideals  but  noble 
in  nature,  and  deser\'^iiig  of  honor  as  a  man  who 
attempted  to  do  justice  to  his  fellows  at  a  time 
when  this  was  a  rare  virtue.  (A.  Harnack.) 

Biblioghaphy:  The  best  edition  of  itie  workji  of  Julimn  in 
the  original  Greek  is  by  F*.  C.  Hcrtlein,  2  vols.,  Leiptfic, 
1875-76;  thp  fra^menti*  of  hi*  Bookii  AcaJnat  the  Cbris- 
tiaoH  were  edited  by  K.  J.  NetUDann  (ib.  1880),  who  alwi 
tnuulmted  them  into  German,  K(ii*rr  JutianM  BUcher 
fft(f€n  die  ChrUten^  ib.  1880.  In  £nKli«h  translation  are 
Oregor>'  Haiian ion's  two  invectives  against,  and  Liba- 
niuii*  funeral  ormtion  litpon  Julian;  and  Julian's  vssayn 
'*  Upon  the  Sovereign  Sun."  and  "  Upon  the  Mother  of 
th«  Goda  "  (tmnfll.  by  C.  W,  King,  Julian  tA*  Emperor, 
London,  1888).  In  French  there  ia  a  complete  trani^la- 
tioa  of  Julian '■  works  and  letters,  by  Eugene  Talbot, 
(KwiTWt  eomjAHbu  de  Vemperew  Julii^n.  Pah».  1663.  The 
most  elaborate  biography  of  Julian  is  by  Gstano  Negri, 
tranat  fronm  the  2d  ed.  of  the  originJll  Italian,  2  vols., 
I^ndon  and  New  York^  ISOfi-;  other  noteworthy  biog- 
raphiea  are  by  Meander,  EnR.  tranal.,  London,  I860: 
F,  J.  Holgwarth.  Freiburg,  1874;  A.  Naville.  Neuchfttel, 
1877;  G.  H.  Rendall,  Cambndge.  1877;  Alice  Gardner, 
London  and  New  York,  1805:  W.  Koch,  Leipi<iic,  1809; 
E.  Mmier,  Hanover,  1901;  P.  A  Hard.  3  vdI«.,  Parih.  11K)2. 
Special  treatiaea  are:  F.  Rode.  Ge»chi<ihie  der  Reaction 
Kaiaer  Juliatui  gtffen  di«  chnUUiche  Kirche,  Jena,  1877; 
E.  J.  Chinnock,  A  Few  NoiiM  on  Julian  and  a  Translation 
qf  hi*  Public  LeUert,  London,  ltK)L  Consult  also  Tille- 
moni,  Minwire*,  vi.;  Ceillier.  Autgur$  tacr^s,  liL  398-412; 
Gibbon*  Decline  and  Fall,  rhapa.  xxii^-xxiv.;  Schaff, 
ChriMtian  Church,  ill.  41-69;    DCjS,  iii.  484-525. 

JXJUAJf  CESARINI,  CARDIHAL.    See  Cesarinl 

GitTLlANO, 

JULIAH  OF  ECLAHUM:  The  moat  gifted  and 
conaistent  chiimpioii  of  Pelagmaisnj;  b,  itx  Apulia 
between  380  and  390;  d.,  according  to  Gennadiua, 
u nder  Valentin ian  1 1 1 .  ( 4 25-45 5 ) ,  Well  ed  u cated  i n 
^dasaical  litemiure,  he  learned  from  Aristntle  the 
of  dialectics  which  he  used  so  cleverly  in  later 
times.  Whih  atill  a  youth,  he  became  bishop  of 
Eclaniim  near  Bene  vent  urn  and  seems  to  have  been 
ntly  respected.  It  is  not  known  how  he  was 
^OQ  over  to  Pelagianism,  but  thb  doctrine  corre- 
[>nded  to  hia  whole  disposition,  which  was  not 
Jjreligiotifl,  but  intellectual.  By  em  edict  of  the 
~~  Dperor  Honoriui*  and  the  EpiMola  iraekUoria  of 
Roman  Bishop  Zosiinua  (see  Pblagius),  Julian 
with  seventeen  other  bishops  wa8  crowded  out  of 
hi?  episcopal  position  in  418  and  expelled  from  \m 


native  country.  Entrusted  with  the  defense  of  his 
associates^  he  assumed  the  leadership  in  the  strug- 
gle against  Augu^ttiniani^m,  and  attacked  it  first 
in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Rufua  of  Thesaalonica,  wherein 
be  laid  down  hLs  views  concerning  the  divine  crea- 
tion of  each  individual  man,  concerning  marriage, 
law,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  baptism  against 
AugtiNtine  and  hia  adherents,  whom  he  regarded  slh 
Manicheans.  In  connection  with  this  letter  there 
was  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  adherents  of 
I'elagius  in  Italy^  which,  however,  was  probably 
not  written  by  Julian  himself.  xA.gaiiUit  Aygus- 
tineas  De  nuptiu  d  cortcujft^cenUa  he  directed  the 
four  books  of  his  work  Ad  Turbanlium  (41ft);  its 
main  thought  is  the  natural  goodness  of  man  vouch- 
safetl  by  God's  creation.  Augustine  wrote  a  sec- 
ond treatise  De  nuptiin  el  coneupwamtia  and  Julian 
answered  by  addressing  eight  books  to  Florua  {Libri 
viii  mt  Fhrum vortlra  Augustine  tibnim  mcujidum  de 
nupiiis).  This  is  Julianas  most  important  writing, 
fidl  of  personal,  passionate,  and  spiteful  polemics 
against  Augustine,  but  also  fraught  with  dialectical 
acuteness  and  logical  sec|uence  of  thoughtii;  it 
forms  the  proper  sotirce  for  the  knowledge  of  Ju- 
lian's theology.  Tlie  efforts  of  himself  and  bis  as- 
sociates at  the  court  of  the  Byzantine  Emj:>eror 
Theodosius  fl.  (d.  450)  to  be  restored  to  their  posi- 
tions were  without  siicoe^,  and  Marius  Merealor 
especially  caused  his  expulsion  from  Constantinople. 
At  the  Coimcil  of  Ephesus  in  431  he  was  expressly 
condemned. 

The  fundamental  presupposition  of  Julian's  doc- 
trines is  that  sin  is  a  matter  of  the  will  and  not  of 
nature.  Will  again  presuppofles  the  freedom  of 
choice,  and  this  consists  in  the  possibility  of  ad- 
mitting or  rejecting  sin.  In  virtue  of  this  liberty 
of  wQl  man  bears  the  image  of  God  within  himself 
and  is  akin  to  him  just  aa  acoordittg  to  his  sensual 
nature  be  is  related  to  the  animal.  In  frf*e  will 
man  possesses  such  a  perpetual  possibility  of  will- 
ing and  not  ivilling  that  Julian  denies  e%en  the  force 
of  motives.  From  this  conception  of  free  will  it 
follows  that  it  is  a  possession  which  can  not  be  lost 
and  can  not  be  restramed  or  limited  by  sin.  The 
conception  of  sin  as  a  work  of  the  will  imphes  that 
it  can  arise  only  under  an  entirely  free  choice* 
Tlierefore  Julian  found  himself  in  entire  opposition 
to  Augustine- s  doctrine  of  hereditary  sin.  It  ia  a 
contradirtu}  in  adjccto  since  sin  and  guiit  can  exist 
only  where  there  is  freedom  of  decision.  Children 
can  not  sin  because  they  have  no  will.  It  is  per- 
fect nonsenue  to  deny  the  virtue  of  pagans,  Augus- 
tine's doctrine  is  altogether  Manichean  since  only 
the  devil  can  be  the  creator  and  lord  of  an  evil 
nature.  Augustine  is  even  worse  than  Mani.  since 
he  makes  Gotl  the  author  and  multiplier  of  sin. 
Since  God  creates  the  nature  of  each  individual 
man,  it  m>ist  be  good.  If  man  were  evU  by  nature 
he  would  not  be  capable  of  redemption;  disgrace 
of  nature  would  therefore  imply  the  denial  of  grace, 
Tlie  doctrine  of  original  sin  contradicts  also  the 
juatioe  of  God,  since  according  to  it  he  recom- 
penses and  punishes  that  which  is  not  a  matter  of 
liberty  and  not  due  to  one's  own  faidt.  Justice, 
however,  is  a  generally  acknowledged  and  funda- 
mental law,  and  a  rtrntradietion  to  this  law  suffices 
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for  the  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  sin. 
Death  is  not  evil;  it  is  natural  for  a  creature  to  die. 
The  doctrine  of  hereditary  sin  destroys  also  the 
sanctity  of  marriage.    Marriage  is  pleasing  to  God 
as  the  sexual  impulse  is  his  work.    Even  Christ 
possessed  concupiscence,  and  if  there  was  no  nal- 
unUe  peccatum  in  him,  it  is  also  not  in  our  nature. 
At  the  same  time  Julian  does  not  deny  the  impor- 
tance of  God's  grace.    Our  bodily  and  especially 
our  spiritual  endowments  are  works  of  divine  grace. 
He  does  not  deny  the  loss  of  the  meritum  innocen- 
tiae.    In  baptism  we  receive  forgiveness  of  sin  and 
incitement  to  good  works.    Thus  the  good  will  of 
man  is  aided  by  God.    The  increase  of  divine  bene- 
factions is  useful  and  necessary  although  virtue 
and  sin  remain  always  a  matter  of  free  will.    Julian 
always  tried  to  prove  his  position  from  Scripture, 
but  he  did  not  consider  this  his  last  and  highest 
authority;    for  him  reason  was  higher  than  Scrip- 
ture and  tradition.    Scripture  can  never  contrar 
diet  what  reason  teaches.     No  one  ever  understood 
how  to  use  the  art  of  dialectics  more  cleverly  than 
Julian,  and  he  tried  to  decide  all  questions  by  log- 
ical conclusions.  (N.  Bonwetbch.) 
Bibuoorapht:  The  chief  souroes  are:  Notices  in  Augustine 
(who  had  known  Julian's  parents  and  took  an  interest 
in  him),  vols.  ii.  and  x.  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of  his 
works  and  MPL,  xxxiii.,  xliv.,  xlv.;    cf.  xlv.  1736  sqq. 
For  further  notices:  Marius  Mercator,  MPL,  xlviii.;   Vin- 
cent of  Lerins;     Prosper;    and  Qennadius.     Consult  A. 
Bruckner.    Jvlian  von  Bklanum,   Min  Ltben  umf  Beine 
Lekn,  in  TU,  xv.  3.  Leipsic,  1897;  C.  T.  Q.  SchOnemann, 
BMiotKsea  .  .  .  patrum  Latinarum,  ii.,  |  18,  ib.  1794  (con- 
densed account,  but  valuable);    W.  Smith.  Dictionary  of 
Qroek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology,  ii.  643-644, 
London,  1890;    Hamack,  Dogma^  v.  171  sqq.,  186  sqq., 
203.  236.  236,  vi.  303;    Ceillier,  Auieurs  aacria,  ix.  483- 
638.  consult  Index;    Neander.  ChrUHan  Church,  ii.  660- 
665  et  passim;    SchafT,  Chriatian  Church,  iii.  800,  837- 
838,  937;  DCS,  iii.  469-473;  Von  Schubert,  in  TU,  xxiv. 
4  (1903). 

JULIAH  OF  HALICARNASSUS:  Bishop  of  Hali- 
camassus.  Little  is  known  of  Julian's  life  and 
personality.  As  bishop  of  Halicamassus  in  Caria, 
he  took  part  with  the  later  patriarch  of  Antioch, 
Severus,  (q.v.)  in  the  intrigue  which  led  to  the  down- 
fall of  the  Patriarch  Macedonius  of  CJonstantinople 
in  511.  After  his  banishment  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Justin  I.  in  518  (see  Monophysites), 
he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  cloister  of  Enaton,  be- 
fore the  gates  of  Alexandria.  Here  he  became  in- 
volved with  Severus,  likewise  in  exile,  in  a  dispute 
over  the  question  whether  Christ's  body  during  his 
life  on  earth  was  incorruptible  or  corruptible 
(see  below).  At  Alexandria  the  dispute  led  to  a 
division  of  the  Monophysite  party  which  continued 
till  the  seventh  century.  Julian's  later  destinies 
are  unknown;  at  all  events,  he  did  not  return  to 
Halicamassus.  His  doctrine  circulated  as  far  as 
Arabia,  and  also  found  acceptance  in  the  Armenian 
Church. 

There  are  extant  the  following  works  of  Julian: 
his  correspondence  with  Severus,  in  the  Syriac 
translation  of  Bishop  Paul  of  C)allinicus;  ten  anath- 
emas; and  a  commentary  on  Job  printed  among 
Origen's  works,  and  only  lately  recognized  by  Use- 
ner  as  a  work  of  Julian's. 

The  expressions  "  incorruptible,"  *'  corruptible," 
or  "  imperishable/'  "  perishable,"  do  not  correctly 


reproduce    the    debated    meaning    of   apkthartos, 
phihartoBy  as  understood  by  Julian  and  Severus. 
The  controversy  hinges  not  upon  phthara,  as  indi- 
cating total  dissolution  of  the  body  into  so  many 
atoms,  but  on  the  phthara  existing  in  the  natural 
infirmities  of  the  body;    such  as  hunger,  thirst, 
weariness,    sweat,    tears,    bleeding,    etc.     So,    as 
Julian  conceived  it,  the  body  of  Christ  was  not 
subject  to  this  manner  of  *'  corruption,"  which  is 
a  characteristic  of  human  nature  in  consequence  of 
Adam's  sin.     When  Christ  hungered  and  thirsted, 
he  did  so  because  he  willed  it,  not  of  necessity;  and 
he  willed  so,  because  only  in  that  way  could  he 
free  us  from  corruption.    But  Julian  did  not  ad- 
mit that,  in  order  to  redeem  us,  Christ  must  have 
possessed  a  body  subjected  to  corruption  through- 
out.   He  could  not  believe  that  one  and  the  same 
being  was  both  "  corruptible  "  and  "  incorruptible." 
With  singular  inconsistency,  however,  he  did  not 
believe  himself  compelled  to  deny  the  doctrine  of 
the  like  nature  of  Christ's  body  to  that  of  ours; 
on  the  contrary,  he  expressly  rejected  the  opposite 
doctrine,  that  of  Eutyches.     The  Julian  party  re- 
proached their  opponents  for  being  ''  corruption 
worshipers  ";    whereas  these  retorted  with  the  re- 
proach  of  docetism,  insomuch  that  the   epithets 
''Japhthartodocetics "  and  "  phantasiasts,"  or  illu- 
sionists,  ever  afterward  stayed   attached   to  the 
Julianists.     In  this  matter,  the  orthodox  and  the 
Severians  made  common  cause,  although  there  were 
some  ''  aphthartodocetics "   among   the    orthodox 
themselves.    For  the  fact  that  Emperor  Justinian 
himself  was  open  to  this  line  of  argument  see  Jus- 
tinian;   and  for  the  significance  of  the  contro- 
verted question  generally,  as  a  phase  of  Monophy- 
sitism,  see  Monophysites.  G.  EBt)QBR. 

Bibliography:  C.  W.  F.  Walch,  Hiatorie  dm-  Ketaertian^ 
viii.  550  aqq.,  886  sqq..  Leipsic,  1778;  J.  C.  L.  Gieseler, 
Commentalio,  qua  Monophyaitarum  .  .  .  ixtriae  de  Chri^ 
persona  opinionea  .  .  .  iUuatrantur,  2  parta,  G5ttingen, 
1835;  J.  P.  N.  I^nd,  AMcdota  Syriaca.  iii.  263-271,  Ley- 
den,  1870;  H.  UHener,  in  H.  Lietsmann.  Catenen,  pp.  28- 
34,  Freiburg,  1897;  idem,  in  Rheiniachea  Muaeum,  W 
(1900),  321-340;  E.  Ter-Minasaiantz.  in  TU,  xxvi.  4 
(1904),  passim;  Krumbacher.  GeachichU.  pp.  52-53; 
Oillier,  AvUeura  aacr^a.  viii.  364,  xi.  109,  344;  DCB,  iii. 
475-476. 

JULIAN    OF    TOLEDO.     See    Pomerius,    Juu- 

ANU8. 

JULIUS:    The  name  of  three  popes. 

Julius  I:  Pope  337-352.  According  to  tradi- 
tion he  was  the  son  of  Rusticus,  a  Roman,  and 
elected  after  a  long  interregnum  P^eb.  6,  337.  Little 
is  known  of  his  pontificate,  except  in  regard  to  his 
spiritual  care  for  the  rapidly  growing  Roman  com- 
munity— he  built  no  less  than  five  new  churches — 
and  to  his  position  in  the  Arian  controversy,  which 
had  scarcely  affected  Rome  before  his  time.  He 
took  part  in  it  only  when  both  parties  sought  a  de- 
cision from  him.  The  request  came  first  from  the 
Eusebians,  who  sent  three  Eastern  clerics  in  338  to 
ask  his  approval  of  their  deposition  of  Athanasius 
and  putting  Pistus  in  his  place.  Soon  afterward 
an  embassy  appeared  from  Athanasius,  who  so  suc- 
cessfully presented  their  case  that  the  Eusebians 
themselves,  so  Athanasius  asserts,  proposed  the 
reference  of  the  matter  to  a  new  council.     Prea- 
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ently,  however,  Ihe  Eusebians  got  the  e&r  of  the 
Emperor  ConstaDtiuSp  and  by  Easter,  339^  Athana- 
sius  himself  was  seeking  refwge  in  Rome,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  other  banished  orthodox  prelates.  The 
friendly  reception  which  they  received  in  Rome 
gave  the  Eusebians  an  excuse  for  rudely  refusing 
Julius'  invitation  to  the  proposed  council.  It  met 
at  Rome  in  340,  and  absolved  Athanasius  and  Mar- 
cellus  of  Ancyra  from  the  chargen  brought  against 
them.  Julius  communicated  the  result  to  the 
Orientals  in  his  famous  epistle  to  Flacillus,  a  mas- 
terpiece of  diplomacy.  He  considers  the  question 
from  the  standpoint  of  ecclesiastical  law,  asserting 
that  the  Co^incil  of  Nicapa  had  permitted  the  revi- 
sion of  the  acts  of  one  synod  by  another,  though  Jio 
foundation  is  known  for  this  statement,  and  justi- 
fies hm  reopening  of  the  c-ai^e  of  Athanasius  by  the 
assertion  that  the  custom  of  the  Church  requires 
the  bishop  of  Rome  to  be  notified  of  chargea  against 
bishops  (or  against  the  binhop  of  Alexandria)  and 
to  lay  down  the  law.  This  doea  not  apparently 
eover  the  later  cbira  to  a  supreme  judicial  ftmc- 
tion;  and  it  did  not  even  attain  the  result  w^hich 
Juliua  hoped.  The  relations  between  Rome  and 
the  East  were  more  strained  than  ever,  and  it  was 
not  Julius  but  Hosius  of  Cordova  that  determined 
Constans  to  summon  the  Council  of  Sardica  in  343. 
This  council  recognized  the  pope  as  the  strongest 
support  of  the  Nicene  party,  and  passed  canons 
which  really  allowed  liim  a  more  limited  authority 
than  the  Council  of  Chaleedon  gave  in  similar  cases 
to  the  eicarchs  and  the  patriarclxs  of  Constantinople, 
although  their  importance  lies  in  the  use  which 
later  popes  made  of  them,  interpolating  them 
among  those  of  Nicapa  and  deducing  from  them  a 
final  judicial  authority  over  the  whole  Church. 
Juhus  seems  to  have  had  no  opportunity  to  act  on 
these  provisions,  since  the  change  in  the  emperor's 
attitude  toward  the  Nicene  party  left  him  no  longer 
the  central  figure  in  the  strife.  He  welcomed 
Athanasius  in  Rome  on  his  homeward  journey  in 
346,  and  shortly  after,  at  the  request  of  a  synod 
in  Milan,  he  investigated  the  orthodoxy  of  Ursa- 
cius  and  Valens,  and  received  them  both  again  into 
communion.  He  died  Apr.  12,  352,  and  was  early 
honored  in  Rome  as  a  saint,  wMle  the  number  of 
forgeries  passing  under  his  name  shows  the  impres- 
sion which  hm  clever  policy  made  on  succeeding 
generations  and  the  extent  to  which  it  was  held  to 
liave  strengthened  the  papa!  authority. 

(H,  B6HMER.) 
Bibuographt:  Sources  aine:  Liber  pontifical  is,  e*i.  Duvhcane-y 
i.  205.  Parisi.  1886.  ed.  Mommaen  in  AfGH.  Geat  pont. 
Horn.,  i  (1898),  75-7&:  Catatoffu*  Lib^riama,  od.  Momm- 
gen  in  MQH,  Auct  anL,  i%  (1892).  76;  EpiJtt.  in  MPL. 
Tiii.  Connull:  B.  Jungm&nn,  Di*»ertationeM  BeUctae,  ii. 
7-31,  RegcriBburg.  I8fil;  L,  Rivington,  Primiiive  Church 
arvd  (he  Sf!«  of  SL  PtUr,  pp.  173  aqq..  467  sqU..  I^ondon. 
18&4;  W,  Bright,  Roman  Ste  arui  the  Early  Chureh,  pp.  81 
•qq.,  ib.  189^:  Mitman.  l.,aHn  ChrialianUv,  i.  100-101; 
Bower,  Papet,  I  54-»'S9;    KL,  vl  1997H)8. 

Julius  n.  (Giuliano  Rovere — he  waa  not  con- 
nected with  the  highly  aristocratic  Delia  Rovere 
family):  Pope  1503-13.  He  w^as  bom  at  Albij^ 
tola,  near  Savona  (25  m,  s.w,  of  Genoa),  1443, 
When  his  uncle,  Francesco  (later  Pope  Sixtus  IV,), 
became  cardinal,  he  turned  to  the  spiritual  career, 
likewise  becomiiig  cardinal  by  1471;   and  in  1480- 


1481,  he  was  I^ate  to  the  French  King  Louis  XI. 
He  exerted  only  a  moderate  influence  over  his 
uncle,  Sixtus  IV.  (d.  1484),  who  stood  under  the 
sway  of  another  nephew,  Cardinal  Riario;  but  he 
determined  the  policy  of  his  successor,  Innocent 
VIII.  (q.v.).  However,  when  Borgia  (Alexander 
VL)  ascended  the  papal  throne,  Julius  was  com- 
pelled to  secure  his  life  by  flight  to  France  (1494), 
It  was  not  until  1498,  when  the  growing  power  of 
the  pope  drew  the  second  successor  of  Louia  XI. 
to  his  side,  that  Julius  t>ec.ame  ostensibly  recon- 
ciled with  Alexander^  and  now  wrought  for  the  con- 
clusion of  a  compact  between  the  two  rulers  which 
occasioned  fresh  war  over  It^iy.  He  did  not  ven- 
ture back  to  Rome  till  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
VI,  (Aug.  18,  1503).  On  Oct.  31,  1503,  after  the 
sudden  end  of  the  pontificiite  of  Piua  III.,  lasting 
less  than  a  month,  he  was  chosen  pope.  He  liad 
gained  the  Spanish  cardinals  by  the  degrading 
promise  not  to  contest  the  Romagna  againftt  Bor- 
gia's eon  Cesare.  Nevertheless,  in  the  fir^t  year 
of  his  pontificate,  he  demanded  the  delivery  of  the 
fortresses  in  that  region  and  made  Ceaar«  cnptive. 
Then  the  Venetians  interpoeetl,  and  oceupietl  the 
Romagna;  but,  owing  to  a  leagne  of  the  pope  with 
France  and  Germany  in  1504,  they  were  compelled 
to  surrender  all  the  occupied  points  except  Rimini 
and  Faen«a.  Julius  then  at  the  head  of  an  army 
w^rested  these  cities  from  the  Venetian**  and  united 
the  entire  district  with  the  Papal  iStates.  The  en- 
mity toward  Venice  continued,  and  in  150S  Julius 
again  contrived^  in  the  League  of  Cambrai,  to  com- 
bine the  mightiest  sovereigns  of  the  West — Spain, 
France,  and  Germany— against  the  republic.  The 
Curia  now  began  a  system  of  deceitful  and  oppor- 
tunist seesaw  statecraft  whereby  it  maintained  its 
position  among  the  nations.  Hardly  were  the  dis- 
tricts that  had  been  occupied  by  Venice  won  back 
by  the  help  of  France,  when  Julius  arraye<J  himself 
against  France  on  the  side  of  \'enice.  The  French 
king'.s  resentment  went  so  far  that  in  1510  he  as- 
sembled a  national  synod  against  the  pope  at 
Tours,  and  sought  an  aOiance  with  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, with  a  view  to  depose  the  pope  from  his 
dignity.  Maximilian  actually  thought  of  crown- 
ing his  own  head  with  the  tiara.  Meanwhile,  Julius 
in  person  wage<i  war  on  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  who 
liad  remained  on  the  side  of  Fratice.  hoping  to 
unite  his  city  and  territory  with  the  States  of  the 
Church;  and  he  succeeded,  in  the  winter  of  1511; 
but  France  retaliatwl  by  occupying  Bologna,  and 
an  antipapal  council  was  convened  at  Pisa.  In 
opposition,  Juhus  convened  the  Fifth  Lateran 
Council  in  1512,  and,  by  founding  the  *'  Holy 
League,"  he  secured  the  retreat  of  the  French  across 
the  Alps  in  the  same  year.  He  still  managed  to 
add  Parma  and  Piacenza  to  the  Suites  of  the 
Church;  but  all  the  results  of  his  war-lust  and  of 
his  statecraft  continued  insecure,  since  the  States 
of  the  Church,  being  subject  to  a  policy  of  constant 
vacillation,  lacked  the  conditions  of  independent 
existence.     He  died  Feb.  21,  1513. 

K-  Benhath. 

BiBLiooAAPirr:  For  nouroea  ixiniruilt  hia  bulls  in  A.  M. 
Chpmbini,  Magnum  buliarium  Romanuffi,  i.  477  sqcj, 
Lyons,  1656,  and  in  Turin  ed.,  v.  399  sgii,;    R.  Brown, 
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Calendar  of  State  Paper§,  vols.  i.-ii.,  London,  1864  sqq.; 
PatiU  Jovii  HxMtoria  9ui  temporU,  Basel,  1617;  O.  Ray- 
naldua,  AnnaUa  eeeUnatHei,  Cologne,  1094-1727.  Con- 
stilt  further:  A.  von  Reumont,  OeachichU  der  Stadt  Rom, 
iii.  10  sqq.,  Berlin.  1870;  O.  Balbi,  Jtdiue  II.,  Berlin, 
1877;  J.  Burokhardt.  Die  CuUwr  der  Renaieeanoe  in  Italien, 
L  112,  231  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1877;  idem.  GeechichU  der  Re- 
naieeance  in  Italien,  pp.  11  sqq.,  ib.  1877;  M.  Brosoh, 
Papet  JuUue  II.  und  die  OrUndung  dee  Kirchenetaaiee, 
Ootha,  1878;  F.  Gregoroviua,  OeeehicfUe  der  Stadt  Rom, 
vol.  viii.,  Stuttgart.  1881;  Creighton,  Papacy,  v.  68-202; 
Ranke,  Popee,  i.  39  sqq.,  iii.  11-14;  Bower,  Popee,  iii. 
283-290;  KL,  vi.  1998-2002. 

Julius  nL  (Giovanni  Maria  del  Monte):  Pope 
1550-55.  He  was  born  of  a  distinguiBhed  Roman 
family,  being  nephew  of  Cardinal  Antonio  del 
Monte,  in  Rome  in  1487.  By  favor  of  Julius  II. 
be  succeeded  his  uncle  as  archbishop  of  Siponto, 
and  in  1536  became  cardinal  under  Paul  III.  As 
papal  legate  at  the  opening  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
in  1545,  he  managed  to  thwart  all  the  plans  of  the 
emperor.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  car- 
dinals with  imperial  sympathies,  he  was  elected 
pope  after  the  death  of  Paul  III.  in  1550.  Hence- 
forth he  thoroughly  reversed  his  policy  toward  the 
emperor,  inviting  him  to  reopen  the  council  after 
its  suspension,  and  turned  away  from  Henry  II.  of 
France,  whereupon  the  latter  sided  with  the  Far- 
nese  nephews  and  tried  to  constitute  them  proprie- 
tors of  the  contested  possessions  in  southern  Italy 
which  heretofore  they  had  held  from  the  Church  as 
retainers.  The  pope  was  again  obliged  to  suspend 
the  council  when  Maurice  of  Saxony,  in  1552, 
turned  unexpectedly  against  the  emperor,  and  al- 
most captured  him  at  Innsbruck.  The  most  mo- 
mentous event  during  the  pontificate  of  Julius  III. 
was  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  of  England,  and  the 
return  of  England  to  the  Roman  obedience.  Ju- 
lius despatched  Cardinal  Pole  (see  Pole,  Reginald) 
as  plenipotentiary  legate  to  Queen  Mary  Tudor, 
and  he  brought  it  to  pass  that  Parliament  again 
recognized  the  papal  supremacy,  though  subject 
to  acceptance  of  the  consummated  transfer  of 
church  property  to  state  or  private  possession. 
He  then  achieved  the  bloody  realization  of  the 
Counter-Reformation  in  England.  The  pontificate 
of  Julius  III.  occurred  at  a  time  when  in  Italy,  too, 
the  nullification  of  the  reforming  movement  was 
prosecuted  with  every  instrument  of  force  and 
cunning.  He  assured  free  play  and  advancement 
to  the  Inquisition,  even  though  his  indolent  nature 
did  not  so  energetically  and  personally  interest  him 
in  this  matter  as  proved  true  of  his  successors. 
That  his  moral  life  before  and  after  his  elevation  to 
the  papal  throne  bears  no  strict  scrutiny,  is  at- 
tested by  the  utterances  of  many  contemporaries. 
The  avowed  favorite  Innocent,  originally  a  street 
urchin  of  Parma,  was  not  the  only  unworthy  re- 
cipient on  whom  he  bestowed  church  dignities  and 
goods.  He  likewise  endowed  his  relatives  in  this 
way;  but  the  full  time  of  political  nepotism  was 
past.  Julius  died  May  23,  1555,  shortly  after  send- 
ing Cardinal  Morone  to  Germany,  with  the  purpose 
of  giving  such  a  turn  to  the  religious  peace  at  the 
impending  Diet  of  Augsburg,  that  Germany  should 
be  led  back  to  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Church  after 
the  precedent  of  England.  The  same  aim  was  to 
be  promoted  also  by  the  Collegium  German icum  in 


Rome,  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  formally 
opened  in  1552,  where  the  ^lite  of  the  Jesuit  order 
were  to  be  educated  for  the  battle  against  German 
Protestantism.  K.  Benrath. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  bulls  of  Julius  are  in  A.  M.  Chenibim, 
Maonum  buttarium  Romanum,  i.  778  sqq.,  Turin  ed.,  vi 
401  sqq.  Consult:  Dee  faiU  et  geetee  du  pape  Jtdee  III, 
Geneva  (T),  1551;  O.  Raynaldus,  AnnaUe  eedeeiaeliei,  Co- 
logne, 1694-1727;  Paolo  Sarpi.  The  Hietorie  ef  the  CouneeU 
of  Trent,  pp.  298-303.  371.  376.  382-389,  London,  1629; 
C.  Weiss,  Papiere  de  VHat  du  cardinal  de  OranieeUe,  voL  iii, 
Paris,  1841;  W.  G.  Soldan.  OeechidUe  dee  ProteetanOeimu 
in  Frankreich,  i.  226  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1855;  Petnicelli  dells 
Gattina.  Hiet.  diplomatique  dee  conelavee,  ii.  23  sqq., 
Paris.  1864;  A.  von  Reumont.  GeedUdUe  der  Stadt  R4m^ 
iii.  2.  pp.  503  sqq..  Beriin.  1870;  L.  Maynier.  jSiude  hie- 
torique  eur  te  coneile  de  Trente,  pp.  586  sqq.,  Paris.  1874; 
M.  Brosch,  Oeechichte  dee  Kirehenetaate,  i.  IW  sqq.,  Gotha. 
1880;  De  Leva,  in  Rivieta  etarica  Italiana,  1884.  pp.  632 
sqq.;  Ranke,  Popee,  i.  206-210  et  passim;  Bower,  Popee, 
iii.  317;    KL,  vi.  2002-05;    and  literature  under  Trxmt, 

COUNCII.  OP. 

JULIUS    AFRICANUS,    SEXTUS:    One   of    the 

most  learned  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  third  cen- 
tury; b.  probably  about  160  in  Africa,  perhaps  in 
Libya;  d.  probably  soon  after  240.  In  early  life 
he  may  have  been  an  officer,  but  after  the  expedi- 
tion of  Septimius  Severus  against  Osrhoene  (195) 
he  settled  at  Enunaus  (NicopoUs)  in  Palestine. 
About  215  he  spent  some  time  in  Alexandria  study- 
ing under  Heraclas,  and  later,  in  the  reign  of  EH- 
gabalus  or  Alexander  Severus,  went  to  Rome  on 
behalf  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  published  his 
"  Chronography  "  in  the  fourth  year  of  EkKgab- 
alus,  and  his  heterogeneous  work  entitled  KesUn 
("  Embroiderings  **)  under  Alexander,  to  whom  it 
was  dedicated.  His  extant  letter  to  Origen,  whom 
he  calls  **  son,"  was  written  in  his  old  age.  TbaX 
he  was  ordained  in  later  life  is  doubtful.  He  is  one 
of  the  few  ancient  Greek  Fathers  who  were  in  rela- 
tion with  Rome,  and  this  was  an  advantage  to  his 
*'  Chronography."  Divided  into  five  books,  and 
beginning  with  an  apologetic  purpose,  it  develops 
a  scientific  aim  and  shows  a  good  knowledge  of 
earlier  pagan  and  Jewish  sources.  The  whole  work 
was  practically  incorporated  into  the  chronogra- 
phies  of  later  writers,  especially  Eusebius,  and  de- 
serves to  be  considered  not  only  as  the  basis  of 
Christian  chronography,  but  as  relatively  better 
executed  than  the  attempts  of  Julius'  successors. 
Critical  study  of  the  Kestoi  has  made  so  little  prog- 
ress that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  summarize  its 
conclusions.  It  appears  to  have  been  intended  as 
a  sort  of  encyclopedia  of  the  material  sciences  with 
the  cognate  mathematical  and  technical  branches, 
but  to  have  contained  a  large  proportion  of  merely 
curious,  trifling,  or  miraculous  matters,  on  which 
account  the  authorship  of  Julius  has  been  ques- 
tioned. Among  the  parts  published  are  sections 
on  agriculture,  liturgiology,  tactics,  and  medicine 
(including  veterinary  practise).  The  two  letters, 
that  to  Aristides  on  the  genealogies  of  Christ,  of 
which  only  fragments  are  preserved,  and  that  to 
Origen  on  the  story  of  Susanna,  are  admirable  bits 
of  critical  historical  work.  (A.  Harnack.) 

Bibliography:  Incomplete  collections  of  the  fragments  are 
in  A.  Gallandi,  Bibliotheca  veterum  patrum.  ii.  337-376. 
14  vols.,  Venice,  1765-81,  and  in  M.  J.  Routh.  Reliquiae 
aacrae,  vol.  ii.,  5  vols..  Oxford.  1846-48.  The  best  ed.  of 
the  "  Chronography  "  is  in  Gelxer,   see  below;     for  the 
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Keatei  consult  Veterum  matAematicorum  optra,  ed.  M. 
Thev«Dot  und  J,  Boivin.  Paria,  1693;  aad  for  the  Letter 
to  Arutidea,  F.  Spitta,  Btr  Brief  tUt  Julius  Africanut  an 

I  Ari4tid«4,  Halle^  1877.     An  Eng.  triwiRl.  of  the  fragments 

yU  io  ANF.  vi.  123  «qq.;    luid  &  liat  of  litemture  i*  Riven 

Id  ANF,  fiiblioffraphy,  pp.  68-69,     CJonimlt:    Jerome,  De 

Hr.  ilL,  Ixiii.;    H.  Gelxer.  Svxtu^  Juliua  Afiicantts  und  die 

tHniache   CHronograpkis,    2   voli.,    Leipaic^    1880-98; 

ff,  ChriMtian  Church,  iiu  803-805;     KrQger,   History. 

\pp.  34^253;    HAmack,  LiiteraiuT,  L  507-G13,  U.   1,   pi>. 

^124  iQQ,,  ii  part  U„  pa0flim;   BCB,  i.  53-67. 

JULIirS  ECHTER;  Bishop  of  Wariburg  1573- 
1617;  b,  at  the  caatle  of  MeBpelbrunn  tn  the  Spes- 
tort  (northweiitern  Bavaria)  Mar.  IS,  1-545;  d.  at 
Wftrzburig  Sept.  13,  1617.  The  circumatances 
under  which  his  work  waa  begun  were  as  follows: 
Not  till  after  1540,  after  the  deAth  of  Bifihop  Con- 
rad II.,  did  the  Reformation  prosper  in  the  diocese 
of  Wiirabtirg.  Then  almost  all  citi- 
Eaiiy  aetia  and  noblemen  separated  from  the 
Activity.  o!d  church  and  inaugurated  Lutheran 
preachers.  Romai)  Catholic  inKtitu- 
tions  decayed  and  the  secular  clergy  ivaa  without 
means  and  protection,  so  that  many  of  its  members 
adopted  the  new  doctrine.  Bishop  Friedrich  of 
Wirsberg  (1558-73)  did  not  possess  the  necessary 
energy  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  new  movement,  al- 
though he  sought  a  %'ery  close  political  union  with 
Bav&ria  and  io  1567,  against  the  opposition  of  the 
cathedral  chapter,  realized  the  foundation  of  a 
Jesuit  eoUege  in  WQncburg.  Oti  Dec.  1 ,  1573,  Julius 
£)chter  was  elected  bishop.  He  had  been  educated 
in  the  Roman  CathoUc  «ipirit  from  1560  to  1569  at 
Mainz,  Louvaiii*  Douai,  Parin^  Angers,  Pa  via  and 
Home.  As  a  licentiate  of  law  and  with  a  fund  of 
knowledge  often  praised  in  later  times  he  came  in 
1560  to  Wijrfburg  where  he  was  received  as  an 
active  member  of  the  cathedral  chapter.  In  1570 
be  became  de&n  of  the  cathedral  and  in  liia  twenty- 
eighth  year  was  elected  bishopi  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  Rome.  Io  spite  of  contrary  statements. 
It  has  been  proved  that  he  never  had  Protestant 
inclinations.  He  represented  the  interests  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  estates  of  the  realm  at  the  diet  of 
Regenaburg  in  1576  and  of  Augsburg  in  1582.  Con- 
tinujiig  the  policy  of  his  predecessor,  he  kept  in  the 
cloeeet  touch  with  Bavaria.  He  was  thought  to  be 
secretly  incUned  toward  Protestantism  because  of 
his  cooperation  in  the  deposition  of  Baltliasar  of 
Dernbach,  abbot  of  Fulda,  in  1576  at  Hammelburg, 
but  this  action  was  due  to  a  youthful  ambition  to 
incorporate  the  abbacy  of  Fulda  and  to  become  the 
successor  of  Balthasar.  His  act  caused  general  in- 
dignation among  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  abbot 
was  reinstituted  in  1602. 

It  waa  only  with  great  hesitancy  that  Julius  un- 
dertook the  work  of  counteracting  the  Reformation 
in  his  diocese.     Although  he  had  been  urged  by 
Rome  in  1575  and  1577,  he  did  not  convoke  a  di- 
ocesan synod  because  he  dreaded  the 
His         hatred     of     the     Protestant    princes. 
Timidity*     Moreover^  he  feared  to  proceed  against 
heretical   ecelesiastics    lest    whole    re- 
gions should  be  deprived  of  ecclesiastics  for  whom 
there  were  no  subslitutes.     From  the  noble  fam- 
ilies he  did  not  dare  to  demand  the  oath  of  adher- 
ence to  the  Roman  confession  of  faith  because  he 
Buspected  that  none  of  them  had  remained  faithful. 


In  1582  he  stilt  asked  for  a  papal  brief  tlmt  should 
censure  him  on  accotirit  of  the  conditions  in  his 
diocese  and  impose  upon  him  a  visitation  and  ex- 
amination of  all  ecclesiastics,  and  a  second  similar 
brief  to  be  directed  to  the  chapter.  The  Ciiria 
granted  both  of  them.  His  impUcation  in  the 
affair  of  Fulda  also  hampered  his  attempts  against 
the  Refomnation,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  required 
him  to  give  clear  proof  of  his  fidelity  to  Roman 
Catholicism.  But  the  weakness  of  the  Protestant 
princes  became  so  evident  at  the  diets  of  1576  and 
1582  and  on  other  occasions  that  Julius  lost  his  fear. 
Nevertheless,  even  in  the  early  years  of  his  ad- 
min is  t  rati  on  he  hiid  made  some  important  changes* 
In  1575  all  concubines,  even  those  of  the  canons, 
were  forced  to  leave  the  city  of  Wiirzburg;  in  1577 
fourteen  preachers  were  expelled  from  the  chapter; 
in  1681  JuUus  rejected  the  interference  of  the  no- 
bility with  religious  affairs.  In  1578  the  seminary 
of  priest*  was  newly  organized,  and  in 
His  1582  there  was  established  again  the 
Achieve-  University  of  Wlirzburg  as  an  in.stitu- 
ments  in  tion  of  the  Coimter- Reformation,  under 
Counter-  the  dominating  influence  of  the  ^^^ 
Reform,  uits.  A  new  church  onler  (15S4  in 
Latin,  1589  in  a  remodeled  form  in 
German)  impressively  reminded  the  clergy  of  their 
duties  in  the  spirit  of  the  Council  of  Trent  and  en- 
forced a  stricter  ecclesiastical  organization.  All 
Lutheran  preachers  (about  170)  were  deprived  of 
their  offices;  Protestant  officers  were  dismissed. 
A  visitation  of  the  whole  diocese  (1585  to  1587) 
was  directed  against  all  Protestant  members  of  the 
population.  In  1587  all  who  did  not  become  Cath- 
olic were  compelled  to  emigrate;  in  the  course  of 
three  years  about  100,000  liad  been  converted. 
Only  a  few  hundred  refnained  true  to  their  convic- 
tions and  preferred  to  emigrate  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  had  to  leave  one-lhird  of  their  posses- 
sions to  the  bishop.  Julius  preservetl  an  attitude 
of  calm  amid  the  resentment  of  the  Protestants. 
Pamphlets  were  published  against  him,  and  the 
electors  of  8axony,  Palatinate  and  Brandenburg, 
the  liindgrave  of  Hesse,  the  margraves  of  Branden- 
burg and  Baden,  the  prince  of  Anhait  protested, 
some  addressing  themselves  to  the  emperor  with 
complaints  about  the  violation  of  the  religious  peace; 
but  Julius  no  longer  overestimated  the  importance 
of  these  Protestant  atlmonitions,  feeling  himself 
secure  under  the  protection  of  Duke  Wilhelm  of 
Bavaria  and  of  the  pope  and  assured  of  the  favor 
of  the  emperor.  The  reform  of  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tutions went  hand  in  liaud  with  the  suppression  of 
Protestantism.  The  new  church  order  contained, 
beside  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  clergy, 
itiiitructions  concerning  the  church  .service,  claimed 
possession  of  the  churches,  and  ordered  observance 
of  the  decrees  of  councils.  There  appeared  re- 
vised editions  of  books  for  the  church  service,  of 
breviaries,  psalters,  and  missals.  The  book-trade 
was  so  controlled  that  only  unobjectionable  books 
were  circulated.  The  monasteries,  too,  felt  the  re- 
forming influence  of  the  bishop— the  possessions  of 
those  that  were  hopelessly  ruined  were  used  for 
other  purposes  (university,  hospital),  the  others 
were  restored  and  subjected  to  rigorous  visitations; 
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in  the  same  way  the  chapter  was  reformed*  A  few 
of  tha  nobiitty  opposed  the  new  state  of  affairs^  and 
remnants  of  the  Reformation  were  stm  found  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century;  but  on  the 
whole  Wtirzburg  had  become  thoroughly  Catholic, 
and  the  generation  following  that  of  Julius  was  de- 
voted to  the  church  and  the  Jesuits.  See  Baltha- 
lAJi  OF  Dernbach  and  the  Countbr-Refokiiation 
IN  Fulda.  (W,  Goetz.) 

BjsuoaiiAPart  J.  H,  BtJchineer,  JuHum  Etkter  von  Mt*p*i- 
brunn^  Wflribui^,  1843^  H.  L.  J.  Heppe.  BeMtauration  dtt 
Kathidi^$muM  in  ,  ,  .  Witrtlruro,  Mju^burg,  ISSO;  F.  X. 
W«]E«te,  Getchichti  der  C7ntF«r«Caf  Wiir^mrg,  2  Vdli,, 
WQribuTK,  1882;  Lcxpaen.  In  FmMchungen  der  deulKhen 
Geithichie,  vqL  xxuL;  M,  Hitler,  DeuiMchf  GeMchichls  im 
ZntaUer  dm-  Gegenr^firmoHon,  L  B34  Btiq.»  8tutt«»rt,  18S7; 
J.  Jaum^u,  Hitt.  af  tht  Gtrman  People,  viii.  335,  366, 
London,  IflOfi;  KL,  vi.  200&-16. 

JUMPERS:  A  name  applied  in  derision  to  the 
Welish  Calvin ifiti<3  Methodists  (see  Prebbyterianb) 
since  they  not  only  expressed  their  emotion  in  the 
outcries  frequent  in  Methodist  meetings,  but  also 
**  leaped  and  sprang  for  joy/'  These  ecstatic  mani- 
festattonn  first  appeared  about  1760  in  circles  of 
Welsh  Methodists,  and  spread  with  eticb  contagion 
that  they  were  for  a  time  regarded  as  a  character- 
istic of  the  sect.  Justification  for  the  practise  was 
sought  from  I  Sam.  vi.  16;  Luke  vi,  23;  and  Acts 
iii.  8.    The  custom  later  became  obsolete. 

(C,  ScBOELl.t*) 

JUNCKER,  yunk'erp  ALFRED:  German  Protes- 
tant; b,  at  Idar  und  MarienhUtte,  Silesiai  July  4, 
1865.  He  was  educated  at  the  univeniliea  of 
BreslaUi  Berlin^  Leipsic,  and  Halle  from  1884  to 
18&3  (Uc.  theoL,  Halle,  1891).  From  1892  to  1895 
he  was  pastor  at  Bunxlati,  after  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed inspector  of  the  Sedlnitskyseh^  Johan- 
neum,  Breslau.  In  1806  he  became  pnvat-docent 
at  the  Univertiity  of  Bre^ku,  where  he  waa  ap- 
pointed to  his  present  position  of  associate  profes- 
sor of  New-Testament  exegesis  in  1901,  Ho  Il^s 
written  Daa  Ich  und  die  Moiimiion  des  WiUens  im 
Chrisientum,  mn  Beitrag  mr  Liming  des  euddmo- 
nidischen  PrMerm  (Halle,  1891);  Die  Ethik  de^ 
Apoatt^h  Paulus,  vol  i.  (Halle,  im)4);  and  Das  Qehei 
bai  Paiilus  (Gross-Lichterfelde,  1905). 

JUniLIUS:  Ecclesiastical  writer  j  b*  in  Africa  j 
d.  about  550.  He  wa.i  a  contemporary^  of  Caa- 
siodonis  and  lived  at  Constantinople  under  Jus- 
tinian, where  he  held  some  high  civil  office  (accord- 
ing to  ProcopiuSt  Uiiitaria  artana,  %x,,  tJmt  of 
Quaestor  sacri  palatii).  According  to  hia  own 
statement,  his  work  entitled:  In^titvta  reffulan'a 
dii?in(p  kgis,  which  he  dedicated  to  Bishop  Prinia- 
siua  of  Hiidrumetum  at  ihe  time  of  the  Three 
Chapter  Controversy  (q.v.),  is  based  on  the  com- 
munications of  a  Persian  Pauluw,  In  the  form  of 
question  and  answer^  this  work,  in  two  bookp,  con- 
tains a  methodical  introduction  into  the  sacred 
i^cripturcs.  The  first  part  (book  L  1-10)  treatn  of 
the  various  rhetorical  styles,  of  the  varied  author- 
ity and  authorship  of  the  Scriptures,  distinction 
between  p«Hry  and  prose,  of  the  proper  Pequence 
between  the  two  Testaments,  The  books  of  Chroii- 
idea,  Job,  Ezra  with  Nehemiah  and  Esther,  and 
also  Canticles,  James^  II  Feter,  Jude,  II  and  III 


John,  and  Revekiion  are  not  reckoned  among  the 
canonical  Scriptures.  The  second  part  (book  i. 
1 1-ii.  27)  presents  a  synopsis  of  the  doctrinal  con- 
tent of  Scripture:  of  God,  his  being,  the  per^na  d 
the  Trinity,  God's  modes  of  operation,  and  his  rel$r 
tion  to  his  creatures;  of  the  present  world,  creation, 
divine  government,  nature,  free  will;  and  of  the 
world  to  come,  the  story  of  salvation,  election  and 
calling;  of  types  and  prophecies,  and  their  fulfil- 
ment both  in  time  and  in  eternity.  In  oonclusioii, 
there  are  some  hermeneutieal  rules  (ii*  28),  groundi 
for  the  credibility  of  Scripture  (ii.  29),  and  an  ^- 
planation  of  the  relation  between  reason  and  faith, 

G.  KbOoeh, 

BisuoaaAittT:  Tb«  work  of  JuoUitu  wui  edited  by  J.  GmW 
EmmbI  1545^  reproduced  Fmna,  1644.  luid  rvimnted  in 
MFL.  IjETiiL  1&-A2:  *l8o  by  H.  Kiiin,  Freiburg.  ISSa 
mtkd  in  pp.  405-528  of  Kihn's  Theodor  wm  Mopmmaim  uwi 
JuniiiuM  Africanut.  ib.  1880.  Coiuiilt;  A.  lUhlfa,  in 
NatAriiJittn  d&^  G^MtUtfu^t  der  Win«n§duaften  .  .  ,  «h 
GotUfmn.  tSf^O,  PP-  242'24i;   D€B,  iii  534-535. 

JimnJS,   FRAHCISCUS   (FRAB50IS  DV  JOH)s 

Eefonnetl  theologian;  b.  at  Bourges  May  1,  1545j 
d.  at  Leyden  Oct.  13,  1602,  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
he  began  the  study  of  law,  but  soon  gave  it  up  in 
order  to  repair  the  deficiencies  of  his  earlier  educsr 
tion  at  the  school  of  Lyons,  where  he  succumbed 
for  a  time  to  the  temptations  of  atheism,  but  soon 
was  converted  and  then  studied  theology  at  Ge- 
neva, In  1565  he  was  called  as  preacher  to  the 
Walloon  congregation  of  Antwerp,  whence  he  had 
to  flee  in  1567,  owing  to  intrigue  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic and  Anabaptist  opponents.  He  accompanied 
Prince  William  of  Orange  on  his  campaign  to  Cham- 
pagne, then  he  became  pastor  of  the  Walloon  con-^ 
gregation  at  SchStiau  in  the  Palatinate,  In  1573 
Elector  FreiieHck  III,  called  him  to  Heidelberg  to 
a;ssist  in  a  Latin  tranetation  of  the  Old  Testament. 
After  the  death  of  tlie  elector,  Count  Palatine  John 
Oisimir  called  him  to  the  newly  established  Ca^ 
rairi.'inum  at  Xeustadt-on-the-Haardt.  Soon  after- 
ward he  bccjime  prpacher  of  the  WaUoon  congregsr 
tion  in  Otterberi;.  In  15S2  he  returned  to  his 
profe-SJ=forship  at  Xeustadt  and  in  1SS4  removed  to 
the  University  of  Heidelberg.  Tn  1592  he  followed 
a  call  to  Leyden.  In  his  theological  (^nvietions  he 
was  always  a  genuine  pupil  of  Calvin.  His  Ecde^ 
maslici  &ii'€  de  natura  el  adminisirat\&ne  tcdttwx 
Dei  libn  Irea  (Heidelberg,  15S1)  had  great  influence 
upon  the  development  of  synods  and  presbyteries* 
His  Parall^la  sacra  (1588),  a  treatise  on  Old-Teita- 
ment  quotations  in  the  New,  was  epocK-rnaking 
for  Biblieai  exegesis.  In  his  AniTnadversiamt 
(1G02),  agaioKt  liellarmine,  be  defended  Protestant- 
i<im  against  Roman inm^  and  in  De/ensio  caiholieai 
doctrinae  (1592)  he  attacked  the  Antitrinitarianfl. 
Le  Plaiisible  €hr^sii€n  m*  de  h  patx  de  V^im 
eathoiiqije,  written  a  few  months  before  the  renun^ 
ciation  of  Protcj^fantMm  by  Henry  IV.,  is  a  deleoie 
of  an  independent  GalHco-Catholic  CTiurch,  He 
also  made  several  translations,  and  wrote  worki  of 
philoIoi!^ieal  and  historical  interests  His  contem^ 
poraries  ei^ teemed  him  very  highly. 

(F.  W.  OuKof.) 
BiBLicMJHAPRr:   The  early  VVta  by  P.  Menila,  appeared  Ley- 
deri,    1595,    nnd    E^li.nK«n,    176Q,    &Jjhj   repmited   in   the 
Opera  of  Jmiiu:],  Geuifva,  1007,  16L3.     TtiQ  b«vt  nuxkn 
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life  ifl  by  F.  W,  Cimo.  AmaterdAin.  1891;  othera  are  by 
J.  Reit^Eoa,  Gruningpn.  1864,  and  A«  Da  value.  Pans, 
18S2,  Consult  mUo  Niccron.  MimoirtM,  voL  am.;  P, 
Bayle,  Dirtionary  Hi»toriaU  and  CriHeat,  m,  623-628, 
London,  1736. 

JNKIN,  jcn'kin,  GEORGE:  Presbyterian;  b. 
Cadble,  Pa,,  Nov.  I,  1790;  d.  io  Philadel- 
phui  May  20,  I8G8,  He  was  graduated  at  Jeffer- 
son  College,  Pa.,  in  1813,  studied  theology  under 
John  M.  Masoa  in  New  York,  and  in  1819  became 
pastor  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  at  Milton, 
Penn.  In  1822  he  went  over  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  was  principal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Manual  Labor  Actidemy,  Gennantown,  Pa.,  1830- 
1832,  president  of  Lafayette  College,  East  on. 
Pa.,  1832-41  and  again  1844-48,  and  president 
of  Miami  Univeraity,  Ohio,  1841-44.  In  1848  he 
became  president  of  Washington  College  (now 
Washington  and  Lee  LTniversity),  Lexington,  Va. 
On  the  secession  of  Virginia  in  1861,  which  he  had 
strongly  opposed,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia.  He 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Old  School  Presby- 
terians, atid  was  mo<Jeralor  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  IS44,  The  more  important  of  his  publica- 
tions are:  The  Vindication:  A  R^ply  to  the  Defence 
of  Robert  Bames  (Philadelphia.  1836);  A  Treatise 
an  J ustificaiion  (1839);  Lectures  on  the  Prophecies 
(1844);  Politieai  Fail^eies  (New  York,  1863);  A 
Treatise  on  Sandifuxition  (Philadelphia,  1864); 
The  Two  Missions y  the  Apostolical  and  the  Eixin" 
qelicM  (1864);  The  Tabernacle  (18435);  and  A  Com- 
mefUtay  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (1873). 

BlSLioaRAPHT:  Hi*  Life  waa  written  by  his  brother,  D.  X, 
Junkin,  Philadelphia.  1871.  Commit:  K.  H.  Gillett,  Hit- 
U/r^  of  Uie  FreM^yiman  ChwfK  d.  473-475  et  passim, 
Phitadetphla.  1864;  R,  E,  Thompson,  American  Church 
Hittory  Seriet,  vi.  10»-1 11  et  jmsdm.  New  York,  18B6; 
J,  H.  P&tton,  Popular  Hist  of  ihe  Prewbyterian  Church, 
V.  S.  A.,  pp.  402^04,  422.  ib.  1900. 

JTTRIEU,  zhu"ri-tr',  PIERRE;  With  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  Pierre  Bayle  (ci.vj,  the  most  im- 
portant theologian  and  strongest  controversialist 
of  the  French  Calvin  is  ts  at  the  close  of  the  8e%'en* 
tecnth  century";  b.  at  Mer  (11  m.  n.e.  of  Blois)^ 
where  hi^  father  was  pastor,  Dec.  24,  1637;  d.  at 
Rotterdam  Jan.  H,  1713.  He  studied  philosophy 
at  the  Academy  of  Saiutmr  and  divinity  at  Sedan 
1656-58,  then  traveled  through  the  Netherlands 
and  England.  In  1671  he  succeeded  to  his  father's 
curacy  at  Mer,  waa  ordained,  and  remained  there 
till  1674,  when  the  Academy  of  Sedan  elected  him 
lecturer  in  Hebrew  and  soon  after  preacher.  He 
filled  both  offices  with  such  ability  that  Bayle,  wlio 
had  obtained  through  him  a  lectureship  in  philoso- 
phy in  1675,  designated  him  **  one  of  the  first  men 
of  this  century,  the  firat  of  our  communion.'*  Dur- 
ing the  ten  years  spent  at  Sedan,  Jurieu  zealously 
defended  the  Reformation  against  the  attacks  of 
BoBSuet  and  others.  In  July,  16S1,  when  the 
Academy  of  Sedan  w*as  dissolved  by  Louis  XIV., 
an  hi«  8tay  in  France  had  become  dangerous,  he 
vent  to  Rotterdam,  where,  besides  a  pastorship, 
be  received  a  lectureship  founded  specially  for  him. 
There  lie  worketl  hard  to  promote  the  cause  of  the 
French   Reformed    Church   by    his    writings,    and 


caring  for  the  exiled  French  pastors.  Like  Come- 
niu3  and  others  he  had  to  pass  through  sad  ex- 
periences, having  become  too  sanguine  of  the  im- 
mediate  restoration  of  the  French  Church  through 
his  interpretation  of  the  prophecies  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  later  on  by  expecting  too  much  from  the 
fanatical  prophets  of  Dauphin^,  Meanwhile  ad- 
vancing iige  warned  him  to  bring  to  completion  a 
work  on  which  he  had  long  been  busy,  his  llialoire 
criii^i.e  des  dogrnes  et  des  cuUes,  published  in  two 
parts  at  Amsterdam,  1704-05  (Eng.  transl.,  2  vols., 
London,  1705).  Thenceforth  ill  health  kept  him 
from  work, 

Jurieu,  like  Calvin,  held  that  the  true  Church  is 
knowm  by  two  signs:  the  preaching  of  the  pure 
word  of  God  and  the  right  dispensation  of  the 
sacraments.  It  should  be  governed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Christian  congregation,  and  has 
the  right  to  exclude  all  those  who  do  not  accept  the 
confession  of  faith.  However,  later  on,  (o  refute 
Bossuet  and  to  satisfy  new  conceptions  of  bis  own 
mind,  he  came  to  a  broader  view  of  the  Church.  In 
his  Hisioire  du  caluinisme  et  du  pdpimnc  (2  vols., 
Rotterdam,  1683)  he  makes  a  distinction  between 
the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  power.  In  the  name 
of  the  latter,  he  demands  full  liberty  of  conscience. 
But  the  church  service  must  be  approved  by  the 
majority  of  the  nation  because  the  sovereign  is 
only  the  representative  of  the  nation.  When,  in 
1685,  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked  by  Louis 
XIV. »  many  Protestants  besides  Jurieu  began 
to  dotibt  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  stood  for 
the  rights  of  the  people.  As  in  Bayle *s  writings 
many  of  Voltaire's  ideas  are  to  be  found,  so  in 
Jurieu 's  works  is  the  germ  of  Rousseau's  Contrat 
sodaL 

Since  many  of  the  controversial  works  of  the 
time  were  pubUshed  anonymously*  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  determine  their  authorship  with  cer- 
tainty. The  principal  works  undoubtedly  by 
Jurieu  are:  on  dogma  and  controversy,  against  the 
Roman  Catholics,  La  Poliiiqite  du  chrg^'  de  France 
(.Amsterdam,  1680);  R^exions  sur  la  crueUe  per- 
secution que  smiffre  rtglise  Tt/orm{e  en  France 
(1685);  Pr/jitg^s  tigiiime^  contre  le  papisme  (1685); 
Le  Vrai  Systhne  de  VSgliMe  et  la  veritable  analyse  de 
la  foi  (Dort,  1686)  \  Lettres  pastorales  addressees  aux 
Jifikles  de  France  (Rotterdam,  1686;  Eng.  transit 
London,  1689);  concerning  the  Lutherans  or  the 
Reformed,  Des  droits  des  deux  aouveraiTis  en  nmtitre 
de  religion  (1687);  Untti  de  V^glxse  et  points  fonda- 
mentaux  (1688);  on  history  and  politicij,  flistoire 
du  calmnisme  et  du  papisme  unis  en  parallHe  (2  vols., 
1683);  edifying  and  apocalyptic,  L*Accomplissemeni 
des  prophHies  ou  la  dHivTunce  de  t^glise  (2  vols., 
1686;  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1687);  Traits'  de 
I 'ammi r  ditnn  ( 1 7 (30) ,  G .  Bon et-M aur y . 

Bibliography:  The  bioKraphie«  by  C  van  Oordt,  Geneva, 
1879  (b«st);  and  C.  E.  M*fj?iiia,  Stra»burg,  1864.  Con- 
jiatt  al»o:  j.  C,  F,  Hoefer.  Notiveils  biagrophU  ofneraLf, 
xxvii.  267  nqei.,  46  vol»,,  Pftrw,  1852-66;  F.  Piiaux.  Lm 
PricuTKurti  frafi^ain  de  Ui  UtUmnce,  Dftle,  1880;  J.  B,  Kan, 
to  Butlftin  de  \a  <'f>miin«»»ion  de  Vhiatoire  de»  fQlUe*  M'n/- 
tones,  Parifl,  1890;  H,  M.  Baird,  HiiouenaU  and  the  Rev- 
ocation of  th^t  EdiH  of  Naniea,  2  vol*,.  New  York,  1896; 
LichtcnbenEer.  ESR,  vi,  651-669, 
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JURISDICTION,  ECCLESIASTICAL. 


I  The   Early   and    Roman    Oatholio 

Churchea. 
1.  Penal  and  Diedplinary  Juriediction. 
The  First  Three  Centuries  (|  1). 
The  Christian  Roman  Empire  (|  2). 
The  Merovingian  Period  (|  3). 
The  Carolincian  and  Later  Periods 

(M). 
Deposition,  Degradation,   and  Sus- 
pension (I  5). 


Matters  GalUnc  for  Penalty  (f  6). 

The  Organ  of  Eeoleoastioal  Jurisdic- 
tion (f  7). 

Competence  of  Ecdesiastioal  Juris- 
diction (f  8). 

Secular  Jurisdiction  over  the  Clergy 
(§9). 

Method  of  Procedure  (f  10). 
,  Administrative  and  Civil  Jurisdic- 
tion. 


n.  The  Protestant  Churches. 
Modem  Tiend  (f  1). 
Fundamental    Law  in  the  Unitsd 

States  (f  2). 
Elementary  Principles  (f  3). 
limits  of  Ecclesiastical  JurisdietMB 

(§4). 
Legal  Aspects  of  Discipline  (|  5). 
Relations  of  Churches  and  Officen 

(§6). 


L  The  Early  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches. — 
1.  Penal  and  Diaoipllnary  Jurladiotlon:  In  the 
apostolic  period,  the  Church  exercised  such  disci- 
plinary jurisdiction  as  any  organization  naturally 
has  over  its  members,  expressed  in  the  case  of 
grave  faults  by  exclusion  from  the 
1.  The  Virst  Church,  with  a  possibility  of  restora- 
Three      tion  to  membership  on  proof  of  re- 

Centuriaa.  pentanoe  and  amendment  (I  Cor.  v. 
11;  II  Cor.  ii.  5  sqq.).  In  the  sub- 
apostolic  era  this  exclusion  is  not  only  from  the 
local  community  but  from  the  whole  Church;  and 
the  bishop,  who  now,  with  the  other  clergy  and  the 
whole  body  of  believers,  exercises  this  jurisdiction, 
appears  as  a  divinely  appointed  organ  of  it,  acting 
in  the  place  of  Christ.  With  the  second  century 
appears  a  stricter  principle,  denying  the  possibility 
of  more  than  one  restoration  to  communion,  and  of 
even  one  in  the  case  of  such  grievous  sins  as  idola- 
try, unchastity,  and  murder.  Where  restoration  was 
allowed,  it  followed  upon  public  Penance  (q.v.) ;  but 
this  was  of  the  nature  of  a  preliminary  voluntarily 
assimied,  not  of  a  penal  measure.  In  the  third  century 
deposition  and  deprivation  of  income  are  employed 
against  clerics,  in  addition  to  excommunication. 

With  the  recognition  of  Christianity  by  the  State 
and  the  increasing  conciliar  activity,  the  system 
developed  in  more  detail.  Against  laymen  differ- 
ent forms  of  Excommunication  (q.v.)  were  em- 
ployed; against  clerics,  deposition,  degradation,  or 
suspension,  sometimes  with  deprivar- 
2.  The      tion  of  clerical  income  or  (in  the  case 

Christian  Qf  young  clerics  and  those  in  minor 
Boman  orders)  corporal  punishment.  At  first, 
mp  re.  ^^  course,  there  was  no  definite  code 
for  these  proceedings,  but  the  community  (or  later 
the  bishop)  had  to  decide  the  individual  case.  By 
degrees,  however,  legal  principles  were  developed 
to  regulate  the  life  of  the  Church.  Thus  the  Fa- 
thers distinguish  between  peccatum  and  delictum  or 
crimen^  and  it  is  expressly  recognized  that  a  sin  of 
thought  alone  is  not  subject  to  external  or  legal 
penalties.  By  the  fourth  century  a  definite  basis 
is  reached  for  the  infliction  of  ecclesiastical  penal- 
ties; for  the  severer,  certain  forms  of  apostasy,  im- 
morality and  homicide;  for  the  lighter,  some  cases 
of  contact  with  paganism  or  neglect  of  Christian 
duties  (e.g.,  of  attendance  at  public  worship).  A 
distinction  is  drawn  between  poena  vindicativa  and 
poena  medicinalia  or  censura,  the  latter  having  the 
amendment  of  the  offender  for  its  chief  purpose 
and  terminating  with  the  removal  of  the  offense. 
These  latter  are  employed  mainly  against  the  clergy; 
those  imposed  on  laymen,  including  excommunica- 
tion, are  all  practically  vindioativae.    The  exercise 


of  jurisdiction  over  laymen  and  clergy  below  the 
rank  of  bishop  belonged  to  the  bishop,  who  was 
bound  to  consult  his  priests  and  deacons  befoce 
pronouncing  sentence.  A  court  of  appeal  (and  for 
bishops  of  first  instance)  existed  in  the  provincul 
synod.  The  Synod  of  Sardica  (343)  provides,  in 
case  of  the  condemnation  of  a  bishop,  for  an  appeal 
from  either  party  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  may 
either  confinn  the  sentence  or  order  a  new  investi- 
gation by  neighboring  bishops,  together  with  priests 
delegated  by  him  as  assessors.  0^  the  basis  of  this 
decree,  which  never  obtained  ecimienical  reoogni- 
tion,  the  popes  based  the  claim  to  supreme  juris- 
diction, and  to  a  right  of  judging  in  the  first  in- 
stance all  metropolitans,  primates,  and  patriarchs;  • 
and  such  a  claim  was  carried  into  practical  eflfect 
throughout  a  large  part  of  the  West,  under  the  Ban^ 
tion  of  the  imperial  power. 

A  similar  sanction  was  given  to  the  competeooe 
of  other  ecclesiastical  tribunals;  and  certain  of- 
fenses against  ecclesiastical  law,  especially  the 
abandonment  of  the  Catholic  faith,  were  made 
crimes  under  secular  law;  secular  penalties  were 
also  imposed  upon  some  offenses  against  discipline 
on  the  part  of  the  clergy  (such  as  gambling,  ill^ 
marriage,  wilful  abandonment  of  the  clerical  state). 
By  Roman  law,  however,  the  clergy  were  not  ex- 
empted from  secular  jurisdiction,  except  that  bish- 
ops accused  of  a  breach  of  secular  law  were  to  be 
tried  first  by  a  synod  of  their  peers,  who  were  neve^ 
theless  obliged  to  hand  over  a  convicted  offender  to 
the  State  after  the  imposition  of  their  own  penalty, 
until  Justinian  reserved  the  right  to  sanction  secular 
proceedings  against  a  bishop  to  the  emperor  alone. 

During  the  Merovingian  period,  the  character  of 

excommunication  was  changed  by  the  acceptance 

of  the  doctrine  of  the  indelibility  of  baptism,  which 

rendered  a  complete  and  absolute  sep* 

8.  The  Mer-  aration  from  the  Church  impossible, 

ovinsrian    while  desertion  of  the  Church's  faith 

Period.  was  unlawful  and  punishable.  Besides 
the  earlier  penalties  there  were  now 
added  flogging  for  slaves  and  inferior  persons,  iin- 
prisonment  in  a  monastery,  and  in  the  Visigothic 
kingdom  banishment,  decalvation  (scalping),  con- 
fiscation of  property,  money  fines,  the  loss  of  ocu- 
lar dignities,  and  reduction  to  slavery.  In  this 
period  corporal  punishment  was  applied  to  denes 
in  major  orders  as  well  as  minor.  The  perfonnwice 
of  works  of  penance  was  now  enforced  as  a  penalty, 
either  alone  or  with  others,  for  life,  for  a  fixed  pe- 
riod, or  until  amendment  or  removal  by  ecclesias- 
tical superiors.  The  judicial  system  remained  much 
as  before,  except  that  the  policy  of  the  Visigothic 
and  Prankish  kingdoms  left  little  room  for  appeals 
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to  the  pope.  In  regard  to  the  judgment  of  clencul 
ofTendere,  the  Fraiiibh  bw  was  that  crimes  pun- 
ishable by  death  or  exile  (treason,  homicide,  rob- 
bery) were  referred,  in  tlie  case  of  bishopB,  to  a 
proviDcial  or  national  synod,  and  when  this  had 
pronounced  sentence  of  deposition  the  offender 
came  under  royal  juritidiction  for  death,  banish* 
ment^  or  confiscation.  As  to  the  lower  clergy,  the 
Church  as  early  as  the  sixth  century  demanded  a 
change  in  the  old  Roman  law,  requiring  the  secular 
courta  to  abstain  from  all  action  until  the  bishop 
bad  proceeded  against  the  accused  in  the  way  of 
eodesiastic&l  dbctpline.  The  edict  of  Clothair  IL 
(614)  conceded  this  In  regartl  to  priests  and  dea- 
cons, and  forbade  the  execution  of  capital  punish- 
iDexit  upon  them  until  they  had  first  been  deposed 
by  ecclesiastical  authority. 

From  the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
P system  of  jurisdiction  received  its  further  develop- 
ment, and  has  remained  practically  unchanged  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  since  the  latter  date. 
Partly  through  the  Carolingian  capit- 
ularies,  and  then  through  a  long  series 
of  papal  enactments,  a  ntimber  of 
further  secular  penalties  were  imposed 
upon  offenders,  of  the  most  varied 
kind,  including  the  deposition  of  kings 
and  princes,  the  absolution  of  their  subjects  from 
allegiance,  the  piercing  of  the  tongue  for  blas- 
phemy, death  for  sodomy  and  abortion,  withdrawal 
of  all  communication  with  Christians  for  Jews,  etc., 
etc.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  not  yet 
abandoned  the  medieval  view  that  it  is  entitled  to 
inflict  secular  penalties,  though  in  consequence  of 
the  changed  relations  between  Church  and  State 
these  have  fallen  into  disuse  against  laymen,  ex- 
cept infamy  regarded  as  a  ground  of  irregularity; 
[  and  the  Church  is  empowered  by  modern  legislation 
to  inflict  them  upon  the  clergy  only  in  the  forms  of 
money  fines  and  confinement  in  a  houfle  of  correc- 
lion»  In  the  line  of  purely  spiritual  penalties^  there 
were  added  the  local  Interdict  (q*v.),  the  refusa!  of 
Christian  burial  as  a  separate  penalty,  suspension 
from  particular  churchly  rights,  incapacity  to  hold 

i^ccleaiaatical  offices,  and  the  iiui\gnati4>  of  the  pope 
(loss  of  papal  favor  and  breaJting  off  of  communica- 
[tion).  Apart  from  the  limitation  of  the  prohibi- 
tion of  intercourse  with  excommunicated  persons 
(see  ExtX)-MMUNiCATioN),  a  distinction  wa«  made 
in  the  eighteenth  century  between  suspension  from 
the  privileges  of  church  membership  (for  which  in 
this  period  the  terms  interdictum  personak,  ijtter- 
didum  ingressui  ecdeviae  came  into  use)  and  the 
minor  excommunication. 

By  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  connection 
yiriih  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  indeli- 
bility of  holy  orders  and  the  atruggie  of  the  Church 
ito  maintain  the  prwiUgium  fori  for  its  clergy,  the 
, earlier  penalty  of  deposition  was  distinguished  into 
two  elaases — w^hat  was  now  called  deposition,  and 
degradation.  The  former  deprived  the  oflfender  of 
his  office  and  benefice,  of  the  right  to  exercise  his 
orders,  and  of  the  capacity  to  be  again  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  Church;  the  latter,  in  addition, 
took  away  from  him  all  the  privileges  of  the  clerical 
statC;  and  delivered  him  over  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
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secular  tribunals.  This  was  employed  only  in  defi- 
nitely fixed  grave  c rimes » especially  heresy.  Depri- 
vation, which  does  not  render  the 
offender  incapable  of  holding  another 
benefice,  was  seldom  used  before  the 
twelfth  century,  but  hjis  been  frequent 
einoe.  A  modern  variation  of  it  is  the 
removal  of  a  cleric  from  one  benefice  to 
a n  ot  he  r  less  des i  ra  ble  one .  Suspen sion 
has  also  been  developed  in  detail,  and  may  be  ah 
officio^  ab  ordine,  a  benefiew,  or  tota/i«,  from  all  three. 
The  Council  of  Trent  gave  the  right  to  bishops  to 
inflict  susp>ension  at  officio  or  ah  ordine  for  a  sin 
not  publicly  known  without  any  preliminary  hear- 
ing;  the  only  recourse  lies  to  the  pope. 

A  distinction,  first  occurring  in  the  Viaigothic 
kingdom  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  has  since 
been  made  between  poenae  ferendae  senlentiae  and 
poenae  latae  serdcTiiiae.  The  latter  class  take  effect 
immediately  upon  the  commission  of  the  act  with 
which  they  are  coimected,  without  requiring  any 
judicial  process.  Excommunication  and  suspension 
when  they  are  penalties  ferendae  nenttntiae,  require 
a  threefold  or  at  least  a  single  peremptory  admoni- 
tion before  they  can  be  imposed,  thus  giving  the 
offender  an  opportimity  to  avert  the  penalty  by 
the  performance  of  due  penance.  From  the  twelfth 
century  on,  both  the  popes  and  general  and  local 
councils  established  an  inordinate  number  of  pen- 
alties ialae  aentenliae;  but  Pius  IX.,  in  the  con^ti^ 
tution  Apostolicae  sedis  of  1869,  abolished  all  those 
which  rested  on  the  common  law,  the  later  general 
councils,  and  the  papal  constitutiona,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  such  as  were  established  by  the  Council 
of  Trent,  had  to  do  with  papal  elections  and  the  in- 
ternal management  of  orders,  congregations,  col- 
legiate bodies,  and  church  institutions,  or  were  ex- 
pressly named  in  this  decree. 

In  regard  to  the  development  of  the  matter  cov- 
ered by  ecclesiastical  penalties,  in  the  Carolingian 
period  the  offenses  legislated  against  were  in  targe 
measure  those  of  a  gmve  moral  nature, 
^'J*^^**^*  such  as  sexual  immorality,  perjury, 
and  robbery.  After  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, the  papal  legislation  is  deter- 
mined prcilominantly  by  the  hierarch- 
ical interests  of  the  Church,  and  directed  against 
heresy,  the  invasion  of  ecclesiastical  liberties^  the 
subjection  of  clerics  to  secular  tribunals,  the  ap- 
propriation by  laymen  of  ecclesiastical  property, 
lay  investiture,  and  the  like.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  a  large  number  of  penalties  provided  against 
the  neglect  of  spiritual  duties  (the  keeping  of  Sun- 
day, the  Easter  duty,  fasting),  and  against  robbery, 
false  coinage,  desertion  of  children,  tournaments, 
false  accusation,  abiDse  of  power,  and  so  on;  an<l 
that  the  Church,  by  the  erection  of  the  *'  Truce  of 
Gofl  **  (q.v,)  into  a  general  institution,  did  much  to 
put  down  a  ki^  class  of  crimes  against  person  and 
property.  But  in  spite  of  all  these  undeniable 
services  to  civilization,  it  still  remains  true  that 
where  the  criminal  legislation  of  the  medieval  pope 
is  determined  by  any  clear  and  consistent  policy,  it 
is  in  cases  affecting  the  position  of  the  Ckurcli  as  a 
hierarchical  power. 
If  tbe  earlier  penal  legislation  of  the  Church  is  of 
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a  purely  occasional  character,  with  no  attempt  to 
build  up  a  thorough-going  system,  the  same  is  true 
to  a  large  extent  of  the  period  from  the  fifteenth  to 
the  eighteenth  century,  including  the  Tridentine 
alone  among  general  councils.  And  again,  although 
the  council  deals  with  such  ethical  crimes  as  duel- 
ing, adultery,  seduction  and  forced  marriage,  and 
the  papal  constitutions  with  such  others  as  big- 
amy, sodomy,  the  slave-trade,  piracy,  wrecking, 
and  the  bearing  of  false  witness,  they  still  impose 
the  majority  of  their  penalties  upon  what  may  be 
called  hierarchical  offenses.  It  is  for  these  that 
the  latest  constitution  of  the  kind,  the  Apostolicae 
MdiSy  maintains  the  penalties  latae  serUentiaef  which 
it  keeps  up  for  dueling  and  abortion  alone  among 
offenses  of  a  general  ethical  nature. 

The  principal  organ  for  the  exercise  of  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  on  this  system  Is  the  pope,  who 
since  the  twelfth  century  has  succeeded  in  main- 
taining his  claim  to  be  the  judex  ordinarius  singur 
lorum.    The  Council  of  Trent,  however,  following 

the  precedents   of  the  Concordat  of 
T^he      Basel  and  the  Council  of  Constance, 
Or^&n  or   ^j^creed    that   controverted   questions 

should  come  m  the  first  instance  before 


Eoclesias- 
tical  Juris- 


diction. ^^®  bishops.  The  direct  jurisdiction 
of  the  pope  finds  its  greatest  practical 
significance  in  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nitaries whose  inmiediate  superior  he  is,  the  car- 
dinals and  metropolitans,  and  outside  of  these  to 
the  bishops.  The  Council  of  Trent,  in  subjecting 
the  latter  to  his  jurisdiction,  did  but  confirm  the 
established  medieval  law  from  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  centiuy,  that  in  all  cases  of  serious  of- 
fenses, for  which  degradation,  deposition  or  de- 
privation were  the  penalties,  they  should  be  wholly 
subject  to  papal  decision,  while  less  grave  matters 
might  be  dealt  with  by  the  provincial  councils. 

The  Council  of  Trent,  again  following  the  two 
earlier  reforming  councils,  attempted  to  exclude 
as  far  as  possible  the  final  decision  of  cases  in  Rome, 
and  so  provided  for  the  nomination  by  provincial 
or  diocesan  synods  of  certain  clerics  to  be  known 
as  judices  aynodales  to  whom  the  pope  might  dele- 
gate the  decision  of  certain  cases  brought  before 
him.  This  arrangement  never  had  much  practical 
significance,  as  the  popes  preferred  to  place  appeals 
in  the  hands  of  their  nuncios  or  of  archbishops  and 
bishops,  or  in  some  cases  to  give  the  nuncios  the 
appointment  of  those  who  should  hear  them.  At 
the  present  time  many  cases  are  finally  disposed  of 
by  the  Roman  congregations,  especially  the  Con- 
qregalio  concilii  and  the  Congregatio  episcoporum 
et  regularium  (see  Curia). 

In  regard  to  the  competence  of  ecclesiastical  ju- 
risdiction, the  Church  has  always  claimed  the  right 
to  punish  any  violation  of  its  ordinances  either  by 
clergy  or  by  laity,  indep>endently  of  the  question 
whether  the  offense  was  also  against 
8.  Compe-  secuLir  law.     As  long  as  it  employed 
purely    ecclesiastical    penalties,    there 


ten  06  of 
Ecclesias- 


tical Juris-  ^^^^^^  ^  "°  conflict  between  the  two 

diction,      jurisdictions.     This  was  the  case  not 

only  under  the  Roman  empire  but  also 

in   the   Merovingian   and   Carol iuirian   periods — all 

the  more  because  the  Germanic  penal  code  con- 


tained but  few  crimes  on  whieh  publio  pimwhmmt 
was  mflicted.  Up  to  the  twelfth  century  the  Churdi 
was  thus  able  to  fill  up  a  serious  gap  in  penal  l^g;ii- 
lation  by  taking  cognisance  of  a  number  oC  gim^ 
crimes  for  which  the  secular  law  provided  no  pub- 
lic penalty.  When,  from  the  twelfth  century  on, 
the  latter  began  to  increase  the  number  of  crimes 
which  it  punished,  conflicts  could  no  Imtger  be 
avoided,  and  the  secular  tribunals  protested  against 
the  invasion  of  their  rights  by  the  Church  courts. 
In  practise,  then,  there  developed  out  of  these  con- 
ditions a  distinction  of  offenses  into  ddicta  men 
eecularia,  delicta  mere  ecdesUutica,  and  ddicta  mixia 
or  mixti  fori.  No  general  agreement  could  be  or 
has  been  reached  as  to  what  constitutes  the  third 
class,  in  which  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities have  competence.  Usually  it  has  been 
held  to  include  the  principal  offenses  against  chas- 
tity, usury,  sorcery,  magic,  perjury,  blasphony, 
and  the  forgery  of  papal  briefs.  For  modem  prac- 
tice see  below,  U.  The  action  of  the  Church  against 
secular  offenses  is  thus  confined  nowadays  almost 
wholly  to  the  forum  internum,  i.e.,  to  the  imposition 
of  penance  in  the  confessional;  and  the  established 
ecclesiastical  courts  only  take  part  in  the  process  in 
so  far  as  it  b  a  question  of  cases  reserved  to  the 
pope  or  bishop  for  decision  (see  Casus  Rbbervati). 
The  question  of  secular  jurisdiction  over  the 
clergy  was  raised  early  in  the  ninth  century  by 
ecclesiastical  reformers,  with  the  help  of  the  for- 
geries of  Benedictus  Levita  and  the  pseudo-Isidofe; 
and  they  succeeded  to  a  large  extent 
0.  Seonlar  in  enforcing  their  claim  oi  Eizemption 
JnrisdictionCq.v.).  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages, 
over  the  indeed,  secular  rulers  maintained  ^eir 
Clerry.  right  to  pimish  even  bishops  for  s 
breach  of  their  obligations  as  vassals, 
officials,  or  subjects,  with  imprisonment  or  exile; 
but  they  made  no  attempt,  except  in  rare  instances, 
to  exercise  a  power  of  deposition,  which  by  the 
eleventh  century  was  recognized  as  a  right  reserved 
to  the  pope.  In  respect  to  the  other  clergy,  the 
Church's  claim  was  never  acknowledged  for  clerics 
who  were  not  recognizable  as  such  by  the  tonsure 
and  clerical  garb,  and  with  the  fourteenth  century 
a  strong  reaction  began  against  such  exemption, 
which  finally  led  to  its  complete  abolition  in  most 
countries.  The  Church,  however,  still  held  to  it 
in  theory,  even  in  the  Syllabus  of  1864. 

The   opening   of  ecclesiastical   proceedings  was 
conditioned  from  the  earliest  times  by  the  notori- 
ety of  the  offense,  or  by  self-denunciation  on  the 
offender's  part,  or  by  the  accusation  of  another; 
or  it  might  follow  ex  officio  when  the 
of  Pro-      a^ithorities  had  sufficient  cause,  as  in 
cedure.     well-grounded  suspicion.     In  all  these 
cases,  the  bishop  might  proceed  first 
by  a  brotherly  admonition,  on  the  basis  of  Matt. 
xviii.  15-17  (the  so-called  denunciatio  eixingdica); 
if  the  offender  remained  obstinate,  formal  trial  and 
punishment  might  follow,  or  in  the  opposite  case  he 
might   take   upon   himself   the   canonical   penance 
without  being  shut  out  of  the  communion  of  the 
Church.     From    the    fourth    century    the    Church 
adopted  the  Roman  regulations  in  regard  to  accu- 
sations:  the  formal  charge  to  be  signed  by  the  ae- 
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cuser,  the  obligation  to  prove  the  charge,  and  the 
fex  talioniSj  instead  of  which  excommunieation  was 
frequently  the  penalty  for  accusers  who  failed  to 
follow  up  or  to  prove  their  charges.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  Germanic  ideas,  the  Church  further 
adopted  the  oath  of  purgation,  especially  in  the 
of  clergy  who  had  been  tried  and  not  con- 
when  some  suspidon  still  remained.  The 
irgators  were  dropped,  and  the  process  was 
rded  less  as  a  privilege  of  the  accuse<l  than  as 
duty,  to  clear  himself  from  suspicion.  In  the 
lingian  period  the  Frankish  Church  employed 
more  of  the  Germanic  procedure;  the  accuised 
the  right  to  clear  himself  by  an  oath,  and  if  it 
made  with  compurgators  he  went  free  of  cither 
or  the  stispicion  (in  case  of  ex  officio 

ing^).     Under   the   joint    infltienee   of   the 

[Oman  and  Germanic  systems,  by  the  end  of  the 
ileventh  century  this  had  become  the  common  law 
the  Church,  except  ikit  the  accuser  in  the  case 
clerics  was  always  reciuired  to  prove  his  charge, 
he  purgaiia  canonica  was  opposed  to  the  purgatm 
ins  or  Wager  of  Battle  (q.v.),  which  the  poi>trs 
e  endeavoring  to  suppress.  The  objection  lo  the 
of  this  method  in  ex  officio  proceedings,  that  it 
lowerl  no  objective  investigation  of  the  olTenses 
ipected  to  have  been  committeti,  and  the  need  of 
r  discipline  for  the  clergy,  especially  in  view 
increasing  accusations  brought  against  them 
the  heretical  sects,  caused  Innocent  III.  to  re- 
form the  procedtire  in  ex  officio  cases,  distinguish- 
\Dg  two  courses,  jter  inqxiisiiioncm  and  per  denun- 
tkUumein,  The  former  was  rather  a  disciplinary 
than  a  criminal  process,  and  pcnnittetl  purgation 
by  oath  when  no  positive  result  hjid  been  reached 
by  the  investigation,  or  when  the  preliminary  pro- 
ceedings had  raised  a  strong  presumption  in  favor 
pi  innooence.  The  other  proce.ss  required  the  de- 
huncitdiQ  evarigehca  to  precede  further  action,  which 
bUowed  the  course  of  criminal  proceiliu^  in  case  of 
icitrancy.  But  this  method  gradually  disap- 
from  the  practise  of  the  Church  in  conse- 
ol  the  limitation  of  its  power  over  the  laity 
Criminal  cases.  Tliere  was  the  less  need  for  it 
irhen»  ai  was  frequently  the  case  from  the  fifteenth 
Bentury,  special  ofHcials  (called  promotores  or  pro- 
turatores  JUcnles)  were  appoint&d  as  assessors  to 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  to  investigate  suspected 
crimes  or  disciplinary  offenses,  bring  them  before 
the  courts,  and  represent  the  public  interests  at  the 
trial.  By  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  de- 
nunciaiio  evangelica  had  ceased  to  be  practi«ml  in 
iriew  of  the  office  of  these  promoiores,  and  when  the 
fequirement  of  an  irmnutiiio  clamosa  or  infamxa  for 
the  opening  of  a  process  per  inquimtionem  had  lost 
tta  significance,  the  place  of  both  methods  waa 
Ittken  by  a  modlEed  fonn  of  the  latter,  the  purpose 
of  which  was  to  establish  the  facts,  whether  they 
pointed  to  the  guilt  or  the  innocence  of  the  accused. 
The  purgoHo  canonica,  for  which  in  any  case  it  was 
increasingly  difficult  to  find  compurgators,  was  out 
ioi  place  in  this  form  of  procedure,  and  disappeared 
*rith  the  seventeenth  century.  Since  papal  legis- 
latton  had  made  no  attempt  at  a  universal  rccon- 
artruction  of  the  penal  and  disciplinary  procedure 
from  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  II L  until  the  be- 


ginning of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  newer  sys- 
tem developed  variously  in  difTerent  places;  but 
there  was  a  general  tendency,  caused  by  the  limi- 
tation of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  by  the  di- 
minution of  the  revenues  which  had  formerly  sup- 
ported the  coiirtflj  to  dispense  with  all  but  the 
essential  forms.  A  similar  tendency  is  displayed  in 
the  instructions  of  the  Congregation  of  Bishops  and 
Regulars  issued  in  1880,  which  sets  forth  an  im- 
proved and  simplified  form  of  procedure,  to  take 
place  privately  and  in  writing,  and  allows  the  bish- 
ops to  use  it  when  the  older  form  is  impossible  or 
inexpedient. 

2.  Admin IfltTaUve  and  Civil  Jurisdiction:  The 
development  of  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  Church 
is  described  under  Addientia  Episcopalis.  Be- 
sides this,  the  imperial  legisUtion  expressly  recog- 
nized the  competence  of  the  bishops  de  religionef 
i.e.,  in  controversies  to  be  decided  according  to 
ecclesiastical  rnJes,  concerning,  for  example,  the 
right  lo  the  incumbency  of  Church  offices.  In  Gaul 
also  such  matters  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishops  and  synods;  but  since  there  Mras  a  differ- 
ence of  law  between  Church  and  State,  and  the  State 
did  not  undertake  to  execute  the  ecclesiastical  de- 
cisions, those  matters  which  required  state  action 
(matrimonial  Cfiuses,  questions  of  church  property, 
etc.)  came  befort>  the  secular  courts.  In  614  the 
Church  succeeded  in  getting  all  cases  de  poMensione 
(questions  of  property,  to  be  settled  by  award,  not 
by  public  penalty)  in  which  the  clergy  were  con- 
cerned before  its  courts.  In  the  Carolingian  period 
the  claims  of  the  Church  were  recop^nized  by  the 
ordinance  that  disputes  l>etween  clerics  should  be 
settled  by  the  bishop,  and  that  the  bishop  shotild 
sit  with  the  court  in  any  i|uestion  de  ^Myssessione 
between  clerics  and  laymen.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
the  Church  succeeded  to  a  great  extent  in  enforcing 
its  contention  tluit  the  laity  had  no  competence  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  helped  by  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  confusion  or  weakness  of  sectjlar  courts 
and  its  owii  prompt  and  thorough  execution  of  its 
decisions,  with  the  power  of  excommunication  to 
back  them.  According  to  the  Cimon  law,  the  spir- 
it ual  courts  took  cognizance  of  all  cot/^oe;  tnridentea 
Bpiriiucdes  (those  which  touched  the  sacraments  or 
offices  of  the  Churchy  especially  marriage);  the 
causae  spiriiualibus  anntxae  (such  as  the  right  of 
patronage,  tithes,  betrothals,  wills,  and  agreements 
ratified  by  oath);  causae  civile*  eccie^iaaticis  access 
soriae  (questions  of  dowry,  legitimacy,  etc.).  Fur- 
ther, all  civil  proceedings,  in  so  far  as  the  injustice 
of  one  party  could  be  construed  as  sin,  might  be 
brought  into  the  church  courts;  and  so  might  the 
cases  of  peraonae  miaerabHea  (widows,  orphans, 
paupers,  pilgrims),  as  well  as  those  in  which  secu- 
lar judges  denied  justice.  Clergy,  monks  and  nuns, 
all  ecclesiastical  institutions,  crusaders  belonged  in 
any  case  to  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  except  in 
cases  of  feudal  rights.  Here  also  the  Roman  Cath- 
oUc  Church  still  clings  to  the^^  claims  in  theory, 
although  they  have  long  ceased  to  be  practical  in 
most  countries.  (P*  HiNSCHmBt.) 

n.  The  Protestant  Churches:  The  jurisdiction 
exerciKCnl  at  the  present  time  by  the  churches 
of  western  Europe  and  the  United  States  differs 
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both  in  nature  and  extent  from  the  jurisdiction 

of    the    ancient     and     medieval    Church.     The 

changes  have  been  brought    about  very  laigely 

by  the  changied  relations  of  political 

1.  Modem  and  ecclesiastical  institutions.     These 
Trend,      modifications  have   been    developing 

since  the  sixteenth  century  and 
have  paralleled  the  changes  in  doctrine  and  forms 
of  worship.  They  have  at  times  originated  with 
the  churches  themselves,  but  more  frequently  have 
resulted  from  the  action  of  the  civil  power.  While 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  medieval  Church  covered  to 
a  varying  extent  the  institution  of  marriage,  the 
execution  and  probate  of  wills,  and  the  descent  of 
property,  and  included  also  a  considerable  minor 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  clergy,  the  modem 
churches  are  by  the  State  deprived  of  such  juris- 
diction and  confined  to  matters  defined  by  the 
civil  power  as  purely  spiritual  in  their  objects. 
Where  an  ecclesiastical  body  is  by  law  established, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Church  of  England  (see 
England,  Church  of),  the  civil  power  fixes  for 
the  Church  its  organization  and  jurisdiction.  The 
modifications  since  the  Reformation  have  been 
gradual.  The  changes  in  jurisdiction  have  been 
most  radical  where,  as  in  the  United  States,  the 
Church  has  ceased  to  be  a  governmental  institution. 
The  sphere  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  exer- 
cised by  the  American  churches  has  been  outlined 
by  the  supreme  coiut  of  the  United 

2.  Fonda-  States  in  the  case  of  Watson  vs.  Jones 
mental  Law  (13  Wallace,  U.  S.  Reports  679,  as 

in  the      follows: 

United  "  ^^  ^^  country  the  full  and  free  right  to 

0|^l^  entertain  any  relicious  belief,  to  practise 
^^^^  any  religious  principle,  and  to  teach  any  re- 
ligious doctrine  which  does  not  violate  the  laws 
of  morality  and  property,  and  which  does  not  infringe  per- 
sonal rights,  is  conceded  to  all.  The  law  knows  no  heresy, 
is  committed  to  the  support  of  no  dogma,  the  establishment 
of  no  sect.  The  right  to  organise  voluntary  religious  asso- 
ciations to  assist  in  the  expression  of  any  religious  doctrine 
and  to  create  tribunals  for  the  decision  of  controverted 
questions  of  faith  within  the  association,  and  for  the  eccle- 
siastical government  of  all  the  individual  members,  congre- 
gations and  officers  within  the  general  association  is  un- 
questioned. All  who  unite  themselves  to  such  a  body  do 
so  with  an  implied  consent  to  this  government  and  are 
boimd  to  submit  to  it.  But  it  would  be  a  vain  consent  and 
would  lead  to  the  total  suppression  of  such  religious  bodies, 
if  any  one  aggrieved  by  one  of  their  decisions  could  appeal 
to  the  secular  oourte  and  have  them  reversed.  It  is  of  the 
essence  of  these  religious  unions,  and  of  their  right  to  es- 
tablish tribunals  for  the  decisions  arising  among  themselves, 
that  those  decisions  should  be  binding  in  all  casee  of  ecclesi- 
astical cognizance,  subject  only  to  such  appeals  as  the  or- 
ganism itself  provides  for." 

This  sphere  of  liberty  for  the  purpose  of  religion 
has  been  defined  in  detail  by  principles  laid  down 
by  the  civil  power.  While  modern  states  have  in 
some  cases  relinquished  the  power  to  legislate  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  they  have  everywhere  re- 
served the  power  to  define  the  sphere  of  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction;  and  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
desires  of  a  church  body  for  added  powers  over  its 
members,  the  rule  of  the  State  is  absolute.  Mod- 
em states,  in  defining  the  powers  of  bodies  organ- 
ized for  the  purposes  of  religion,  have  not  enacted 
formal  codes  stating  the  jurisdiction  of  such  bodies 
in  detail;  but  they  have  laid  down  general  princi- 
ples in  the  civil  courts  in  the  adjudication  of  cases 


brought  about  through  church  oontroverrieB.  Tk 
civil  courts  of  the  United  States  have  in  the  obo- 
tury  past  developed  some  fundamental  prineqiJeB 
applicable  to  all  the  religious  oiganigations  of  the 
land  which  have  become  law  wherever  Amerieu 
sovereignty  has  been  extended.  Similar  piineq)ln 
have  been  worked  out  by  the  civfl  courts  m  all 
parts  of  the  British  empire. 

The  basic  principle  of  modem  eodesiastioBi  juris- 
diction is  that  all  ecclesiastical  relatimis  must  be 

voluntary  both  in  their  inception  and 

3.  Elemen-  in  their  duration.    This  nile  applies 

taiy  Prin-  as  well  to  church  membership  as  to  the 

ciples.      holding    of   ecclesiastical   office.   No 

ecclesiastical  relations  are  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  civil  contract  in  law.  The  closest  juridical 
analogy  is  to  an  obligation  in  equity.  Such  rela- 
tions can  be  severed  at  any  time  without  mcurriiig 
civil  disabilities.  The  polity  of  the  denominatioD 
and  the  obligations  laid  down  in  a  discipline  as  as- 
smned  by  a  member  do  not,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  State,  change  the  voluntary  character  of  the 
relationship.  Another  elementary  principle  limit- 
ing ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  is  that  the  law  of  the 
land  is  law  for  the  chiu^hes.  So  much  of  the  dvil 
law  as  applies  must  be  read  into  the  internal  or 
canon  law  of  all  religious  organizations.  So  also 
the  internal  law  of  religiotis  bodies  can  validly  con- 
tain nothing  that  contradicts  the  prindples  of  the 
common  and  statute  law  of  the  land.  The  churches, 
therefore,  may  enact  no  rule  overriding,  restram- 
ing,  or  curtailing  the  civil  rights  of  their  members. 
Nor  can  the  chiu^hes  make  a  valid  attempt  to  ex- 
empt their  members  from  their  civil  and  pditieal 
obligations.  Thus  a  church  body  may  not  validly 
discipline  its  members  for  exercising  the  elective 
franchise  or  serving  upon  juries  or  taking  up  anns 
in  defense  of  the  State.  A  further  lin^tioD  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  is  found  in  the  principle 
that  church  courts  can  not  with  legal  sanction  ad- 
judicate civil  controversies  among  their  members, 
although  the  parties  may  have  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted their  cases  to  such  courts.  No  decision  can 
be  rendered  that  yn\\  bar  the  parties  from  their 
right  of  appeal  to  the  civil  courts. 

With  these  as  fundamental  principles  of  limita- 
tion found  in  the  polity  of  all  the  states  of  western 

civilization,   modem  ecclesiastical  ju- 

4.  Limits    risdiction  and  discipline  are  definitely 

of  Ecclesi-  limited  to  the  conduct  of  moral  and 

astical  Ju-  spiritual    operations,    cooperation  for 

risdictiozL    the  purposes  of  religion,  propaganda 

of  faith,  charity,  and  education.  The 
churches  are  at  liberty  to  define  their  faith  and  to 
regulate  their  own  affairs.  They  may  lay  down 
rules  of  conduct  for  their  members  and  prescribe 
what  manner  of  life  they  shall  five.  Sudi  a  We, 
however,  must  be  in  accord  with  the  prevailing 
standards  of  public  morality,  and  such  standards 
are  in  the  last  analysis  fixed  by  the  exercise  of  the 
police  power  of  the  State  by  the  civil  authoriUes. 
In  many  instances  modem  religious  organizations 
have  endeavored  to  prescribe  for  their  membos 
modes  of  life  not  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing 
standards  of  public  morality.  There  have  been 
attempts   to   institute  abnormal   relations  of  the 
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sexes,  the  infliction  of  physical  suffering,  cruel 
penaooe,  exhausting  tests  of  physical  endurance, 
and  lewd  aseembliea,  and  acts  which  constitute  a 
disturbance  of  the  public  peace.  All  such  acts  on 
the  part  of  religious  bodies  bring  about  the  inter- 
vention of  the  civil  power.  No  argument  based 
upon  any  assumed  sanction  of  revealed  religion 
will  validate  such  acts.  Within  these  weU-detined 
limits  the  churchea  may  exercise  a  complete  and 
detailed  jurisdiction  over  their  members.  They 
can  bring  members  to  trial  for  violations  of  disci- 
pline and  for  acta  and  modes  of  life  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  their  faith.  They  are  at  liberty  to 
proscribe  the  rules  by  which  their  courts  shall  be 
Qtganized  and  the  procedure  of  trials.  Such  courts 
are  imder  legal  obligation  to  proceed  according  to 
the  law  of  the  body  that  created  them,  and  should 
they  not  live  up  to  their  own  law,  their  decisioas 
can  be  set  aside  by  the  ci\al  courts. 

The  discipline  that  can  be  meted  out  to  church 
members  upon  the  findings  of  church  courts  may 
extend  only  (1)  to  admonition,  (2)  sub- 
5,  Legal  pension  of  privileges,  (3)  penance, 
Aspects  of  (4)  excommtmication.  and  (5)  expul- 
DiscipUne*  sion  from  memberahip.  If  the  church 
law  provides  for  an  appeal  to  a  higher 
Judicatory,  such  an  appeal  may  not  be  refused  by 
the  trial  court.  If  an  appejil  be  refused,  the  higher 
judicat<jries  may  be  compelled  by  the  ci\nl  courts 
to  entertain  it.  If  the  decision  of  a  church  court 
affects  the  civil  rights  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastiwil 
relations  of  a  church  member,  so  much  of  the  de- 
cision as  relates  to  the  civil  rights  wiU  be  regarded 
by  the  civil  courts  as  null  and  void,  while  due 
effect  will  be  given  to  so  much  of  the  decision  as 
a£Feet6  purely  ecdesiastiwU  relations.  Where  mem- 
berslnp  in  a  particular  congregatiou  carries  with  it 
the  right  of  sepulture  in  a  certain  ground,  the  toss 
of  membership  will  result  in  the  loss  of  thai  right, 
as  the  civil  courts  have  held  that  such  a  right  is  a 
privilege  that  can  be  lost  with  membership.  Mar- 
riage, the  annulment  of  marriage,  and  divorce  are 
now  matters  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
the  civil  courts,  so  that  church  discipline  in  rela- 
tion to  these  matters  is  entirely  without  legal 
e^ect  and  can  affect  only  the  ecclesiastical  stand- 
ings of  the  parties. 

In  general  the  same  principles  govern  the  jurm- 
diction  that  the  churches  exercise  over  their  minis- 
ters and  other  oflicials*  Here  the 
modern  jurisdiction  is  in  deepest  con- 
trast with  that  of  the  medieval  Church. 
From  the  standpoint  of  civil  law  the 
holding  of  ecclesiastical  office  is  en- 
tirely a  voluntary  matter,  no  perpet- 
ual tenure  or  obligation  being  possi- 
ble. Any  eccl^iastical  office  may  be  renounced  at 
any  time  without  incurring  civil  disabilities.  One 
who  accepts  office  in  a  religious  body  volimtarily 
■ammies  the  obligation  to  obey  the  rules  of  that 
body  not  only  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  his 
office  but  also  as  to  the  mode  of  life  required  of 
him.  Under  the  principles  of  motlern  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  church  office  is  not  a  civil  right, 
but  is  in  the  nature  of  a  vested  interest  to  be  en- 
jo3red  upon  a  certain  tenure.  In  several  ways  the 
VI.— 18 
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State  recogniMs  the  ministry  of  the  churches.  Or- 
dained ministers  and  priests  are  among  those  au> 
thortJBed  by  the  State  to  perform  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, and  such  church  officiab  are  exempt  from 
jury  duty  and  from  enforced  military  service.  The 
civil  courts  will  entertain  the  case  of  a  church  offi- 
cial when  deprivetl  of  his  office  in  any  other  manner 
than  according  to  the  law  of  the  organization  to 
which  he  belongs.  The  deposed  official  can  ap- 
peal to  the  ciiil  courts  for  restitution  and  can 
compel  the  church  authorities  to  grant  him  a  trial 
according  to  the  law  of  the  body.  If,  however*  he 
has  been  duly  tried  and  properly  deprived  of  his 
office,  he  has  no  redress  in  the  civil  courts,  as  he  has 
not  been  deprived  of  a  civil  right  and  his  relation 
to  his  church  was  not  contractual.  Although  the 
discipline  of  a  church  body  may  require  that  its 
ordained  ministers  refrain  from  secular  employ- 
ment as  means  of  livelihood,  an  ordained  minister  or 
pricvst  has  no  claim  on  his  church  or  superior  offi- 
cials for  support  imless  such  a  claim  is  specifically 
recognized  by  the  law  of  the  church.  The  penal- 
ties which  may  be  prescribed  by  the  judgment  of 
an  ecclesiastical  court  rendered  against  an  official 
are:  (1)  censure,  (2)  the  temporary  suspension  of 
the  right  to  exercise  the  functions  of  his  office, 
(3)  deprivation  of  his  office,  and  (4)  expulsion  from 
church  membership.  No  financial  penalties  can 
be  inflicted  nor  can  the  defendant  be  compelled  to 
share  the  costs  of  trial.  The  church  courts  have 
no  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses, 
but  they  can  compel^  with  the  aid  of  the  civil 
courts,  the  production  of  books  and  papers  in  the 
custody  of  those  over  whom  they  have  jurisdic- 
tion. The  proceedings  of  ecclesiastical  courts 
need  not  be  made  public,  but  in  the  event  of  testi- 
mony being  given  in  public  or  such  testimony  be- 
ing subsequently  published  and  proved  false  on 
material  points,  such  testimony  may  constitute 
libel  and  an  action  wil!  lie  for  damages  for  defama- 
tion of  character. 

When  there  is  controversy  as  to  the  person  en- 
titled to  a  church  office,  the  civil  courts  will  oot 
take  the  initiative ^  but  if  a  proper  action  can  be 
planned  involving  the  title  to  property,  especially 
in  the  case  of  church  trustees,  the  civil  courts  will 
take  cognizance  of  the  matter  collaterally.  Such 
matters  come  within  the  equity  jurisdiction  ol 
the  civil  courts.  The  methods  employed  by  the 
civil  courts  when  they  interv^ene  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  are  usually  the  issue  of  writs  of  mandamus 
directed  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  compel- 
ling certain  action,  or  the  issue  of  writs  of  injunction 
restraining  certain  proposed  action-  In  case  a  de- 
posed church  official  lias  Ijad  in  his  possession 
funds  belonging  to  the  organization,  an  action  for 
an  accounting  will  fie  in  the  same  manner  as  against 
any  civil  treasurer  or  trustee. 
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UAer  Kirehenttrafen,  Berlin,  1872;  F.  Droste.  Kirch- 
li^ea  Dienplinar  und  Kriminalverfakren  oeo^n  OtUtlithB, 
Paderbom,  1881;  E.  Kats,  Orundrif  dee  kanonieehen 
Strafrtehie,  Berlin,  1881;  J  vara  eacerdoium  vindiaUa,  New 
York,  1883;  P.  Pievantonelli,  Praxie  fori  eeeleeiaeUei, 
Rome.  1883;  P.  Hinschius,  Kirchenrecht  ,  .  .  in  Deutuh- 
land,  vols,  iv.-vi.,  Berlin,  1886-07;  A.  Nissl,  Der  Oe- 
riehteetand  dee  Klerue  im  frAnkieehen  Reich,  Innsbruck, 
1886;  A.  L.  Riehter.  Lehrfmch  dee  .  .  .  KirchenredU§, 
if  206-210,  212-226.  Leipaio,  1886;  R.  Sohm,  OeUUidie 
Oeriehtebarkeit  im  frlinkiechen  Reich,  in  Zeitachrift  fHar 
Kirdhenrecht,  ix  (1889).  193  sqq.;  S.  B.  Smith,  Elemenie 
of  Bccleeiaetioal  Law,  3  vols.,  New  York,  1803;  C.  Gross, 
Lehrbudi  dee  kaiholiachen  Kirchenrachte,  Vienna,  1804; 
£.  Friedbei«,  LehHntch  dee  .  .  .  KirehenredUe,  100,  101, 
108-107,  Leipsio,  1806;  A.  T.  Wirgman,  ConetUuHonal 
AuthorOy  cf  the  Biahop§  in  the  Catholic  Church,  New  York, 
1800;  J.  B.  SaegmOller.  Lehrbuch  dee  kaihtOiachen  Kirchet^ 
rechU,  Freiburg.  1000-04;  W.  von  BrOnneck,  Beitrdge  sur 
Oeachichte  dee  Kirchenreehta  in  den  dettUehen  KoUmiaa- 
tiontlanden,  2  parts,  Berlin.  1002-04. 

For  the  German  Evangelical  Churches  consult:  O. 
Mejer,  Kireheneucht  und  Koneietorial-KompeUn*,  Ros- 
tock, 1861;  G.  Galli,  Die  lutheriechen  und  ealvinietiechen 
Kirchenetrafen  geffen  Laien  im  ReformaiionexeitaUer,  Bres- 
lau,  1870;  A.  L.  Riehter,  ut  sup.,  ff  211.  227-231;  R. 
Frank,  Die  neueren  DieeiplinargeeetMe  der  deuteeh-evan' 
geliechen  Landeekirchen,  Marburg,  1800;  E.  Friedberg, 
ut  sup.,  f  f  102.  108-109;  K.  Kdhler.  Lehrhueh  dee  .  .  , 
Kirehenrechte,  pp.  104,  268,  Bertin,  1806. 

For  Protestant  Churches  in  Great  Britain  oonsult:  J. 
Brownbill,  Prineiplee  of  Englieh  Canon  Law,  London; 
1883;  ConeHtuUon  and  Law  of  the  Church  cf  Scotland, 
Edinburgh,  1884;  Compendium  of  the  Acte  cf  Oeneral  At- 
aembly  Relating  to  Procedure  in  Church  Courte,  ib.  1886; 
H.  W.  Grippe,  Treatiee  on  the  Law  RelaHng  to  the  Church 
and  Clergy,  London,  1886;  W.  Mair,  Digeet  cf  Lowe  Re- 
laHng to  the  Church  cf  Scotland,  Edinbuigh,  1887;  F.  H. 
L.  Errington,  Clergy  Dieeipline  Act,  1898,  London,  1802; 
T.  B.  Hardem,  Church  Dieeipline,  Cambridge,  1802; 
J.  Chitty,  StaMee  Relating  to  Church  and  Clergy,  London, 
1804;  R.  J.  Phillimore,  EcdeeiaeHcal  Law  of  the  Church  of 
England,  2  vols.,  ib.  1806;  F.  W.  Maitland.  Roman  Canon 
Law  in  the  Church  of  England,  Cambridge,  1898;  H. 
Hardy,  Eccleeiaetical  Proceedings  under  the  Clergy  Dieci- 
pline  Acta,  London,  1809;  H.  Miller.  A  Guide  to  Eccleaiaa- 
Hcal  Law,  London.  1899;  J.  H.  Blunt,  The  Book  of  Church 
Law,  ib.  1901;  T.  E.  Smith.  Summary  of  the  Law  and 
PracHce  in  the  Eccleaiaatieal  Courta,  ib.  1902;  J.  M.  Dun- 
can, The  Parochial  Eccleaiaatieal  Law  of  Scotland,  Edin- 
burgh, 1903;  W.  H.  Frere,  The  Relation  of  Church  and 
Parliament  in  Regard  to  Eccleaiaatieal  Diacipline,  Oxford, 
1903;  P.  V.  Smith,  The  Law  of  Churchwardena  and  Sidea- 
men,  London,  1903;  idem.  Legal  Poaition  of  the  Clergy,  ib. 
1906.  For  the  United  States:  E.  Buck,  Eccleaiaatieal 
Law,  Boston,  n.d.;  R.  H.  Tyler.  American  Eccleaiaatieal 
Law,  Albany.  1866;  M.  Hoffman,  Eccleaiaatieal  Law  in 
New  York,  New  York,  1868;  L.  T.  Townsend,  Handbook 
upon  Church  Triala,  ib.  1886;  C.  B.  Howell.  The  Church 
and  Civil  Law,  Detroit,  1886;  S.  B.  Smith,  ut  sup.;  also. 
New  Procedure  in  Criminal  and  Diaciplinary  Cauaea  of 
Eccleaiaatica,  New  York,  1887;  W.  D.  Wilson,  American 
Church  Law,  ib.  1889;  H.  J.  Desmond.  The  Church  and 
the  Law,  Chicago.  1898;  and  the  hterature  under  Church 
Discipline. 

JUSTICE,  EXmCAL,  AND  EQUITY:  Justice 
(in  the  ethical  sense)  in  itself  is  the  maintenance  of 
positive  legal  order,  assuring  the  peaceful  and 
thriving  existence  of  human  society,  the  supreme 
political  virtue — justiiia  regnorum  fundamerUum, 
Aristotle  distinguishes  justiiia  distributiva  et  cor- 
rectiva.  The  first  distributes  riches,  power,  and 
honor  according  to  desert;   the  other  compensates 


for  inequalities  and  balances  the  loss  and  gain  in 
the  transactions  of  life.  Justice  provides  the  ex- 
act proportion  of  duties  and  rights,  and  punishei 
every  violation  of  positive  le^  order.  Justice 
establishes  general  lines  of  direction  by  laws,  which 
prove  themselves  emanations  of  justice  whenever 
they  correspond  to  the  original  conception  of  right 
and  reveal  it  in  the  decisions  and  ordinances  'band 
upon  them. 

Equity  (Lat.  aequiUUf  Gk.  xsoUs)  is  to  be  asso- 
ciate with  justice.  What  the  latter  establishes  in 
a  general  way,  sometimes  appears  insufficient  when 
applied  to  the  individual  case — wmmum  pu,  ntmma 
injvria.  What  is  just  in  general  and  what  is  in- 
dividually just  may  diverge  considerably.  In  such 
a  case  equity  regards  and  vindicates  rationality  of 
natural  right  and  corrects  positive  law  in  its  too 
wide  or  too  narrow  comprehension. 

Justice  as  a  personal  quality  is  the  demeanor  of 
man  in  accordance  with  the  legal  order,  his  recti- 
tude. Its  principle  is  exact  compensation— suum 
cuique.  Benevolence  can  not  stand  in  its  place. 
Rectitude  obliges  us  to  conscientious  practising  of 
the  law,  even  when  thereby  evil  may  arise  to  our 
neighbor.  It  is  wrong  and  contrary  to  our  duty 
to  spare  him  out  of  fear  or  weakness.  In  actual 
practise  rectitude  becomes  probity  or  honesty. 

Here  also  equity  forms  the  morally  indi^)en8able 
complement  of  rectitude  (CoL  iv.  1).  In  our  con- 
duct toward  our  neighbor  equity  consists  in  yield- 
ing up  and  desisting  from  our  just  claims,  where, 
relentlessly  pursuing  them,  we  should  damage  the 
neighbor  in  a  degree  detrimental  to  charity;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  acknowledging  and  fulfilling 
claims  of  our  neighbor  on  us  whic£  are  not  founded 
on  strict  legality,  if  they  are  of  true  profit  to  him 
and  if  we  do  not  neglect  other  duties  by  complying 
with  them.  In  the  imion  of  rectitude  and  equity 
alone  true  justice  of  moral  conduct  is  achieved. 

(Karl  BuROiRt) 

In  theology  justice  has  been  given  many  signifi- 
cations. In  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  attributes  it 
has  been  regarded  as  an  inviolable  characteristic  of 
holiness,  and  as  such  has  been  set  over  against  love 
as  its  opposite  (see  Holiness).  It  has,  however, 
been  most  important  in  relation  to  theories  of  the 
atonement.  On  the  one  hand,  justice  has  been  de- 
fined as  "  general  "  or  "  rectoral  "  and  "  distribu- 
tive," where  "  general  "  justice  refers  to  the  well- 
being  and  "  distributive  "  to  what  is  due  the  indi- 
vidual. In  the  atonement  the  latter  was  conceived 
as  suspended  in  favor  of  the  former  (cf.  E.  A.  Pwki 
The  Atonement,  Discourses,  etc.,  Boston,  1859). 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  maintained  that  jus- 
tice (righteousness)  must  be  satisfied  before  love 
could  ofifer  pardon  to  the  sinner  (see  Satisfaction). 
The  word  has  been  employed  also  to  designate  the 
original  state  of  man  as  one  of  integrity,  obedience 
to  God,  and  harmony  of  all  personal  powers.  More- 
over, it  represents  that  renewed  condition  in  which 
man  as  forgiven  stands  toward  God  and  his  hiw— 
a  putative  position  to  the  unmerited  favor  of  God. 
In  its  deepest  sense  justice  and  love  in  God  are 
identical,  while  in  man  justice  pertains  to  character 
and  voluntary  actions. 
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L  New-Testftment  Doctrine :  In  the  Scriptural  preu- 
ientation  one  starts  naturally  with  Paul.  He  alone  of 
kbe  first  witnesses  of  the  Gospel  imtl  the  inner  expc- 
^  ience  of  the  sharp  opposition  between  Old-Testa- 
leot  piety  and  the  new  thing  in  Christ  out  of  w^hieh 
an  inevitable  iiiterprt^tation  the  doctrine  of 
justification  arose.     After  fiis  conver- 

1.  Paulas  sion  he  w^as  completely  occupied  with 
Doctiiiie  of  the  contriist  between  his  own  right- 
Righteous-  eousness  and  God's  righteousness,  be- 
tween the  works  of  the  law  and  faith, 
between  Law  and  GospeL     Any  inif^ 

^e  alleged  against  Paurs  earlier  life  could  not  be 

attributed  to  the  law;  nor  may  one  adduce  a  rad- 
[Ical  distinction  between  Galatians  and  Romans. 
[Both  affirm  that  the  law  was  given  **  because  of 
rtransgressions  ''  (Gai  iii.  19),  "  that  sin  .  .  ,  might 
[become  exceeding  sinful"  (Rom.  vii.  13);  in  the 
tedeinptive  bistoryj  however,  both  see  in  the  law 
m  divine  ordinance,  and  in  faith  in  Christ  a  fulfil- 
lment of  this  law  (Rom.  xiii.  8,  10;  Gal.  v.  14). 
For  his  failurt*  to  fulfil  the  law  Paul  blames  neither 
the  law  nor  his  own  zeal  (PhiL  iii,  6).  A  bitter 
cxperieuoe  had  convinced  him  of  the  impossibility 
tof  a  perfect  right-eousneRwS  under  the  law.  One  who 
%ith  8ucb  sincerity  and  energy  seeks  to  unify  his 
liction,  can  hardly  have  failed  before  his  conversion 
to  struggle  with  the  doubt  (cf.  Rom.  vii.  7  sqq.) 
'whether  he  could  really  fulfil  the  law^  of  God.  As 
ift  Phariaee  be  could  not  resolve  this  doubt  by  a  re- 
newed effort  after  a  righteous nejis  of  his  own,  and 
therefore  a  righteouanesa  proceeding  from  the  law. 
The  appearance  of  the  exalted  Lord  convinced 
him  that  the  one  he  waa  persecuting  in  the  name 
Jot  God  was  the  Messiah.  This  experience  was  in- 
deed individual,  but  it  was  an  instance  of  the  uni- 
ircraftl  weakness  of  man's  fleshly  nature  (Rom.  viii. 
3)  which  no  law  could  quicken  (Gal.  iti.  21).  In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  Pau!  showed  that  with 
reference  to  justification  by  faith  the  Jew  has  no 
advantage  over  the  Gentile.  The  law  which  pro- 
Bounces  a  curse  upon  all  men  can  not ,  however*  be 
given  for  this  purpose,  but  for  a  **  schoolmaster^  to 
bring  us  to  Ckrist  '*  (Gal,  iii.  24), 

The  righteousness  of  God  with  which  the  Gospel 

IS  eonoemed  can  mean  only  either  an  attribute  or 

1  relation  of  God  (Rom.  i.  17,  \9),  or  else  a  rigtit- 

eousnefis  created  by  God  {II  Cor.  v.  20 ; 

2.  Rela-     Rom.  x.  3).     In  any  case,  it  is  directly 
tions  of     opposed    to    Pharisaic  self-righteous- 
Faith  and   ness  under  the  law;     having  its  sole 

Righteous-  source  in  Cod,  man  is  only  a  recipient 
ness.        of  it.     The  significance   of   faith  ap- 
pears   in   two  characteristic  passages 
of  Paul  (Rom.  iii.  26  and  II  Cor.  v,  21).     Thus 
righteousness  or  communion  with  God  is  possible 
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in  Christ,  since  only  in  him  in  virtue  of  his  atone- 
ment is  there  righteousness.  This  divine  arrange- 
ment for  salvation  must  be  realized  by  the  subordi- 
nation of  man  in  the  form  of  faith  (Rom,  x.  3  sqq.)» 
Legal  justification  being  impossible,  faith  in  Christ 
alone  remains.  The  distinction  between  law-works 
and  faith  w^as  for  Paul  the  fundamental  question  of 
religion,  viz.,  whether  communion  with  God  is  from 
man  or  from  God;  if  the  latter,  it  can  be  experi* 
enced  by  faith  alone.  Faith  includes  an  inteilec- 
tual  element— related  to  historical  facts,  as  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  yet  only  so  far  as 
by  means  of  these  facts  Christ  has  become  what  he 
is  for  man.  According  to  its  peculiar  nature,  how- 
ever, faith  is  essentially  trust  in  the  person  of  the 
Lord  in  its  historical  and  present  meaning.  Where- 
ever  faith  is  there  is  also  a  condition  of  justification 
as  God's  act.  This  sigtiifiea  not  a  making  but  a 
declaring  righteous  (cf.  Luke  xviii.  14;  Matt, 
xii.  37;  Gat.  iii.  11;  Rom.  iii.  20,  iv.  4;  also  the 
notion  of  forgiveness  of  sin^  Rom.  iv.  7).  Fur- 
ther, this  meaning  accords  with  the  entire  under- 
standing of  Paulinism.  Moreover,  justification  is 
both  a  result  and  a  completion  of  the  historical 
redemptive  work  of  Christ.  This  has  its  continuity 
in  the  Word,  and  aims  at  the  justification  of  the  in- 
dividual Paul  does  not  teach  empirical  sinlessnesa. 
He  refers  to  a  conflict  of  the  fleah  with  the  spirit 
and  does  not  underestimate  the  danger  of  a  Chris- 
tianas falling  into  sin.  He  even  applied  this  warn- 
ing to  himself  and  toward  the  end  of  his  life  knew 
of  remaining  imperfection;  but  this  does  not  des- 
troy the  Christian  position.  One's  safety  lies  in  a 
constant  renewal  of  that  which  the  Christian  has 
essentially,  i.e.,  Christ  and  his  righteousness, 
Joined  with  this  in  Paul's  thought  was  the  cer- 
tainty of  future  perfection  and  blessedness.  He 
urges  the  Christian  to  self-examination,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  a  looking  wholly  away  to  Christ  in 
faith.  But  faith  b  derived  from  the  Holy  Spirit, 
in  it  is  given  the  poeseasion  of  the  Spirit — a  witness 
of  sonship,  and  even  pledge  and  seal  of  salvation. 
According  to  the  Synoptics  Jesus*  preaching  seems 
at  first  opposed  to  Paul's  message;  over  against 
his  doctrine  of  justification^  Jesus  emphasised  the 
permanent  demand  of  the  law,  the  judgment  of 
works  and  even  reward  for  the  same.  One  asks 
only  whether  Paul's  doctrine  is  a  neeessary  infer- 
ence from  Jesus'  self-witnesa.  Jesus  connects  the 
kingdom,  salvation,  and  the  judgment  with  his  own 
person,  a  fact  which  the  disciples  first  understood 
after  his  suffering  and  death.  Two  remarks  of 
Jesus  concerning  the  meaning  of  his  death  (Matt. 
XX.  28,  XX vi,  28)  coincide  with  the  ideas  of  Paul. 
With  Jesus,  forgiveness  of  sin  occuplea  a  central 
place,    likewise    dikaio^ynit    **  righteousness,"    al- 
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though  this  both  agrees  with  and  diverges  from 
Paul's  view.  Paul's  presentation  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  as  a  gift  corresponds  with  that  of  Jesus. 
Jesus  distinctly  emphasizes  the  mutual  relations  be- 
tween the  religious  and  the  ethical  aspect  of  son- 
ship.  On  the  ethical  side  as  a  condition  of  entering 
that  kingdom  there  is  repentance.  Faith  is  con- 
ceived as  the  right  relation  to  Christ — ^trust  not 
merely  in  his  wonderful  power  to  help,  but  in  his 
person.  Faith  affirms  that  in  him  the  kingdom  of 
God  has  come  and  that  he  is  the  Messiah.  Jesus 
complains  of  lack  of  faith,  prays  for  increase  of  his 
disciples'  faith,  and  he  designates  those  as  his  fol- 
lowers who  have  faith  in  him.  Of  this  the  Pauline 
teaching  is  only  a  continuation. 

The  self-witness  of  Jesus,   according  to  John, 
stands  in  close  relation  to  the  Pauline  circle  of 
thought,  yet  with  its  own  characteristic  features. 
Paul's  secret  of  religion  recalls  John's  living  com- 
munion   with    God.    The    Synoptics 

3.  Johan-   designate  this  as  divine  sonship,  which 
nean       in  John  is  mediated  through  Jesus. 

Doctrine.  Here  both  the  person  of  Jesus  and 
faith  in  him  are  far  more  strongly  ac- 
centuated; also  the  saving  significance  of  his  death. 
The  central  good  is  the  "life,"  which  includes  the 
forgiveness  of  sins — a  present  salvation  and  a  future 
perfection.  In  sonship  the  ethical  and  religious 
elements  are  inseparable  and  conditioned  through 
faith  in  Jesus  and  a  new  birth,  wherein  one  discerns 
a  leaning  toward  the  Pauline  view  of  the  new  birth 
as  mediated  by  faith.  In  faith  the  aspect  of  trust 
is  not  lacking,  but  the  intellectual  element  is  con- 
spicuous. 'Riere  is  an  approcM^h  to  Paul's  idea  of 
faith — the  mystic  fellowship  with  Christ.  Nor  is 
the  ethical  element  wanting:  "  he  that  is  bom  of 
God  doeth  no  sin"  is  an  ideal  judgment  and  is  to 
be  understood  empirically,  as  is  Paul's  statement 
that  the  Christian  is  dead  to  sin.  More  strongly 
than  Paul,  John  affirms  that  the  Christian  is  de- 
ceived who  declares  that  he  does  not  sin.  Divine 
sonship  is  traced  wholly  to  God's  love,  and  the 
Christian  is  led  to  ground  his  salvation  not  on  his 
love  to  God  but  on  God's  love  to  him,  guaranteed 
in  the  sending  of  his  Son  and  the  atonement  for  sin. 
In  the  rest  of  the  New-Testament  writings,  James' 
Epistle  mainly  demands  attention.  The  author's 
interest  is  wholly  practical.  The  Christian  com- 
munity is  presupposed,  but  the  content  of  faith  is 
never  developed  and  no  warning  to  the  Christian 
community  rests  on  it.     Owing  to  un- 

4.  Other    certainty  in  the  date  of  this  epistle, 
New-Testa-  no   intentional  polemic  against   Paul 

ment  can  be  affirmed.  One  must,  however. 
Writers,  reckon  -with  the  possibility  that  James' 
presentation  was  directed  against  a 
practical  abuse  of  Pauline  preaching.  James  holds 
that  a  separation  of  faith  and  works  is  impossible ; 
rather  does  faith  prove  itself  alive  through  works. 
With  reference  to  other  passages  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment: at  Pentecost,  salvation  is  connected  with  the 
person  of  the  crucified  and  risen  Christ,  and  forgive- 
ness of  sins  with  faith  in  him.  With  this  agrees  I 
Peter,  where,  however,  faith  appears  rather  as  trust 
in  the  redemptive  activity  of  Jesus,  and  the  ethical 
element  and  fear  before  God  are  strongly  accentu- 


ated. The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  aoocnds  with 
Paul's  view  in  emphasising  perfection  (vii.  11)  in 
Christ's  work,  and  forgiveness  of  sins  in  haptim, 
as  well  as  the  enduring  high  priesthood  of  Ghriai. 

n.  Histoxy  of  the  Doctrine:  Outside  of  the 
canonical  Scriptures  one  seeks  in  vain  for  a  fuQ  oqd- 
ception  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justificatioD. 
Christianity  is  imperfectly  understood.  Men  wm 
aware  of  something  completely  new  in  Christian- 
ity, but  could  not  specifically  distinguish  this  from 
the  law;  thus  Christianity  was  in 
X.  Patristic  danger  of  beocxning  a  new  law,  aad 

Doctrine  faith  an  obedient  acceptance  of  k- 
till  vealed  doctrine,  to  be  completed  by 
Augustine,  works.  Of  the  Apostolic  Fathers, 
Clement  did  not  gain  complete  nDde^ 
stranding  of  the  Pauline  faith.  For  sanation  faith 
and  works  are  combined,  and  even  forgiyeneflB  of 
sins  is  mediated  through  love.  Ethical  action  is 
based  on  the  comimand  of  God.  For  Barnabas  the 
content  of  the  Gospel  was  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  yet 
he  teaches  that  the  way  of  light  is  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law.  In  the  Ignatian  Epistles  the  thought  not 
of  faith  but  of  the  indwelling  of  God  and  Christ  is 
prominent.  Ignatius  relates  faith  to  the  historical 
person  of  Christ  and  especially  to  his  death-a 
trust  which  rescues  from  death.  From  him  eoooes 
the  formula,  "  first  faith,  then  love."  The  Shep- 
herd of  Hennas  and  the  second  Clementine  Epistle 
are  the  classic  representatives  of  a  Christianity 
which  is  profoundly  convinced  of  the  essential 
significance  of  faith  as  the  foundation  and  power 
of  the  entire  Christian  position,  but  for  the  pra^ 
tise  of  the  Christian  life  lays  all  weight  on  obe- 
dience to  the  divine  requirements.  Faith  and 
works  are  the  saving  formula,  and  the  doctrine  of 
merit  is  adumbrated:  fasting  is  better  than  prayer, 
alms  better  than  both.  In  Hennas  appears  the 
thought  of  a  supererogatory  action  which  may 
hope  for  recompense  from  God.  By  Tertullian  and 
Cyprian  the  notion  of  merit  was  niade  at  home  in 
the  Church.  Tertullian  ako  marked  out  the  path 
by  which  the  Roman  Church  has  sought  to  adjust 
merit  to  the  religious  character  of  Christianity. 
He  knows  of  a  supernatural  endowment  by  which 
one  is  quaUfied  for  meritorious  action.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  does  not  know  of  a  grace  through 
which  one  becomes  pleasing  to  God.  Thus  the  en- 
tire Christian  Ufe  is  under  the  stamp  of  fear.  The 
understanding  prepares  for  a  distinction  between 
natura  and  gratia^  but  uses  it  only  to  obliterate  the 
opposition  of  gratia  and  merit.  It  was  more  fatal 
still  that  the  doctrine  of  Tertullian  was  made 
effective  by  the  authority  of  Cyprian.  Ahnsgiv- 
ing  is  paralleled  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins  through 
baptism.  No  longer  is  justification  by  faith  held 
in  the  Pauline  sense;  faith  is  acknowledgment  of 
the  truth;  it  is  trust  only  as  an  expectation  that 
God  will  not  withhold  reward  for  meritorious  deeds. 
Yet  one  must  not  conclude  that  for  actual  piety 
the  Evangelical  thoughts  of  the  Scriptures  had 
wholly  disappeared.  These  were  still  influential 
for  personal  piety.  Augustine  reminds  those  who 
cavil  at  his  notion  of  grace  of  the  prayers  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  Church.  Even  the  Didacbe  had 
required  confession  of  sins  before  the  saorifioe  of 
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the  Lord*8  day.  And  Tertullian-a  piety  was  not 
Bimpiy  self'righteouaDess,  as  one  may  see  from  his 
tractate  on  baptism  and  his  writing  eonceniing 
repentEDce.  J  ovinias^  as  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
^  &  special  reward  for  siipererogatory  action,  such  as 
i  that  of  virginity^  admits  only  a  Christian  position 
which  rests  on  Christ  and  is  established  by  faith 
and  baptism,  in  which  the  Father  and  Son  dwell  in 
the  beUeven 

More  clearly  than  Augustine,  Ambrose  rests  sat- 
►  vation  and  the  certainty  of  it  on  the  historiciil  work 
I- of  Christ,     Yet  he  advances  the  doctrine  of  merit, 
almsgi\4ng.  and  especially   virginity.    To   Augus- 
tine more  than  to  any  one  the  Roman  Church  owes 
its  doctrine  of  justification.     For  him 
2,  Angus-  Christianity  is  a  present  rest  in  God 
tine's       ^-a  conception,  shaped,  although  not 
Teaching,    immediately,  by  his  experience,  first, 
•  of  distance  from  God,  and  then  by  the 

J.  inward  commotion  of  a  finding  of  GcxL     Wis  earlier, 
^differing  from  his  later,  teaching  on  sin  and  grace  is 
•drawn  not  directly  from  hLs  conflict  with  Pelagius 
I  but  from  his  study  of  Paul  and  from  Neopla tonic 
sources.     His  personal  experience  is  for  him  the 
key,  and  as  with  Paul  and  later  with  Luther  sin 
Aod  grace  are  the  two  poles  of  all  Christian  kuowl- 
i  edge.     Outside  of  grace    mankind  is  a  *  *  mass   of 
I  lo«t  souLs"  which  may  through  God's  grace  be  re- 
^tinited  to  GocL     According  to  Augustine  the  Law 
I  said:  "  Do  what  thou  orderesti "  the  Gospel:  **Give 
jj  what  tliou  orderesti  '*    That  is,  grace  is  preeminen  tly 
power  of  religious  and  ethical  renewal     Concern- 
~  forgiveness  of   sins  Augustine   holds  that  (1) 
as  foundation  of  Christianity  confers  for- 
of  sins;   (2)  forgiveness  is  bound  to  justi- 
fidktioti;    (3)  there   exists  a  continual  forgiveness 
even  for  the  baptized  Christian*     Fruitful  for  piety 
is   the    personality  of   Christ — his    inner   life,  his 
^  humility «  his  entire  manifestation  the  highest  proof 
I  of  love,  his  death  the  ground  of  forgiveness  of  sins. 
I  But   grace   through  Christ  ia  present  by  means  of 
|i**word  and  sacrament,"  not  clearly  connected  with 
I,  Christ's  historical  work  but  in  the  strict  sense  crea- 
f  tive.    As  operating  or  prevenjent  it  establishes,  as 
I  cooperating  it  alone  sustains,  the  Christian  position. 
pFfom    it   comes    justification,  i.e,,  renewal,  which 
makes  one  actually  righteous;  instead  of  e^^il  con* 
cuptaoence  comes  good  concupiscence.    The  entire 
Christian   life   becomes  a  process  of  aanctification 
wherein  is  merit  which  the  Christian  must  gain  for 
himself.     He  teaches  a  justification  by  a  faith  that 
works  through  love.     In  De  fide  et  operihu^j  along 
with  faith,  works  are  so  emphasized  as  to  make  this 
writing  \-aluable  to    Roman  Catholic  histories  of 
dogma    to-day.     He   approaches   the   Reformation 
doctrine  when  he  gives  a   more  mystical  turn  to 
(iiith — such  a  union  with  Christ  that  all  that   is 
Christ's  becomes  ours.     In  love  to  Gotl  a  present 
life  from  and  in  God  is  attained.     But  here  is  no 
personal  certainty  of  salvation. 

Scholastic  theology  adhered  to  Augustine's  di- 
dactic definitions,  at  the  same  time  it  was  ini^u- 
>nced  by  the  religious  impulse  originating  in  him. 
Vet  here  Semipelagianism  and  Augustinianism  ap- 
^peared  in  many  shades  of  conflicting  differences. 
^According  to  the  Trident ine  confession,  justification 


is  not  simply,    but    includes,   forgiveness   of  sins. 
According  to  Thomas  Aquinas,  it  is  a  consequence 
of  forgiveness  of  sins — a  physical  infu- 
3.  ScholaS'  sion  of  grace.     Other  church  teachers 
tic  and      regard  the  connection  as  ethical,  thus 
Roman      its  elation  to  the  historical  redemptive 
Catholic     work  is  uncertain.      The   infusion   of 
Teaching,    grace    is    variously    interpreted:    the 
substance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ia  planted 
in  men  (Peter  the  Lombard)^   sanctifying  grace  is 
identified  with  love  (Duns  Scotus);    the  Tridentine 
seeks   to  combine   both   views.     Later   dogmatics 
side  ^-ith  Thomas.     According  to  the  Roman  teach- 
ing, justifying  grace  is  a  pure  gift  of  grace — a  heri- 
tage from  Augxistine.     Merit  {mentum  de  condigno) 
is  first  grounded  on  sanctifying  grace,  while  the 
corresponding  action  of  man  is  rewarded  by  infu- 
sion of  justifying  grace  {meritum  d^  congruo)^    Con- 
cerning this  the  Tridentine  was  silent.     Later  the^ 
ologj'  teaches  that  grace  is  not  given  for  merit. 
Yet  if  one  does  what  he  can  he  may  humbly  hope 
that  God  will  lend  his  grace.     Others  do  not  admit 
a  psychological  necessity  of  a  preparation  for  re- 
ception of  grace.     In  the  Roman  Cathofic  Church 
the  increase  of  grace  received,  eternal  hfe,  and  the 
winning  of  a  higher  glory  in  that  life  are  subjects 
of  human  merit.     According  to  Thomas  the  three 
signs  of  a  state  of  grace  are:   joy  in  God,  scorn  of 
worldly  things^  consciousness  that  one  is  not  guilty 
of  mortal  sin. 

For  Luther  the  fundamental  question  was  con- 
cerning the  gracious  God,  and  how  one  might  be 
justified  in  the  judgment  of  God,  Through  a  pain* 
ful  experience  in  the  complete  remmciation  of  his 
own  righteousness ^  he  understood  the  Pauline  word 
—by  grace  alone  through  faith  in  Christ,  Justifi- 
cation includes  not  merely  forgiveness, 
4,  The  which  has  precedence,  but  inner  justi* 
Lutheran  fication.  Grace  m  pardoning  mercy, 
Position,  and  faith  is  trust,  Christ  himself  in 
his  person  and  his  historical  work  is 
man ^8  righteousness.  The  law  can  only  increase  sin 
and  it  demands  God's  righteous  judgment  against 
the  sinner.  The  law  must  indeed  be  preached;  yet 
God's  proper  work  begins  when  he  comforts  the 
alarmed  conscience  by  the  gospel  of  forgiveness  in 
Christ,  Wherever  faith  lays  hold  on  Christ  and 
becomes  one  with  him,  Christ '^s  righteousness  be- 
comes our  righteousness;  God  declares  man  right- 
eous and  forgives  his  sin.  Thus  Christ  becomes  the 
power  of  a  new  life.  Later,  Luther  speaks  of  a  be- 
ginning, an  advancing,  and  a  completed  justification 
yet  to  be  hoped  for.  Never  could  faith  by  reason 
of  an  inner  quality  be  regarded  as  justifying.  The 
Christian  position  is  grounded  in  God's  graciotig 
judgment.  Luther  warns  against  confusing  the 
certainty  of  salvation  Avith  the  feeling  of  it.  He 
combines  baptism  and  justification  but  without 
precise  theological  treatment.  Through  Melanch- 
thon  the  doctrine  of  justification  received  its  first 
symbolic  form  (The  Augsburg  Confession,  q.v.). 
We  are  righteous  before  God,  not  *'  by  our  own 
strength,  merita  or  works,**  but  by  faith  alone. 
Justification  \s  grounded  in  Christ  and  is  mediated 
by  faith  alone.  In  the  "  Apology  "  the  impelling 
interest   of  the   Reformation   against   the   Roman 
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doctrine  first  came  to  dear  expression.  In  the 
Formula  of  Concord  all  human  action  is  excluded 
as  a  condition  of  the  certainty  of  salvation;  justi- 
fication as  distinguished  from  regeneration  is  in- 
terpreted as  forensic,  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
is  imputed  so  that  sins  are  foigiven,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  is  so  formulated  that  nothing 
whatever  in  man  but  simply  the  historical  work  of 
Christ  is  the  true  ground  of  salvation. 

The  later  dogmatists  distinguished  not  merely 

between  the  human  and  the  divine  aspect  of  the 

Impropriation  of  Christ's  righteousness  (Baier),  but 

within  faith  itself  a  certainty  before, 

5.  Later  in,  and  after  regeneration  (Quenstedt). 
ViewB.  The  certainty  of  salvation  was  to  be 
experienced  by  looking  wholly  away 
from  self  to  Christ  as  the  promise.  Thus  the  proc- 
ess of  justification  was  conceived  as  purely  trans- 
cendental for  which  faith  is  only  an  essential  pre- 
supposition. According  to  Burk,  who  presents  this 
view,  justification  is  withdrawn  from  all  vacillation 
of  the  inner  life  so  that  assurance  becomes  possible 
to  those  whose  peace  has  been  disturbed.  But  the 
question  arises  as  to  the  criteria  of  faith.  The 
Lutherans  presupposed  the  universality  and  prom- 
ise of  Christ's  redeeming  work;  to  the  Reformed 
who  restricted  this  to  the  elect,  personal  assurance 
of  salvation  must  be  gathered  from  the  works  of 
faith  as  supematurally  caused.  Schleiermacher  co- 
ordinated justification  with  conversion;  to  be  taken 
up  into  living  communion  with  Christ  is,  as  a 
changed  form  of  life,  conversion,  as  a  changed 
relation  to  God,  justification.  He,  however,  con- 
ceives this  as  purely  general  and  progressively  real- 
ised. Some  theologians  resolve  the  objective  proc- 
ess of  justification  into  subjective  consciousness, 
others  emphasise  the  ethical  aspect.  Hengsten- 
berg  toward  the  end  of  his  life  distinguished  stages 
of  justification;  according  to  Beck,  in  justification 
mediated  through  Christ  one  enters  on  a  condition 
of  life  where  on  the  one  hand  all  earlier  sins  are 
wiped  out,  on  the  other  hand  a  new  ethical  condi- 
tion is  awakened  which  must  express  itself  in  right- 
eousness of  conduct;  with  Martensen  the  justify- 
ing power  of  faith  lay  in  God  beholding  in  it  the 
seed-corn  of  future  blessedness,  and  in  the  pure  will 
the  already  realized  ideal  of  freedom.  In  the  so- 
called  Bomholmer  movement  (see  Bornholmers), 
since  the  world  is  justified  in  Christ,  justification  is 
identified  with  his  redemptive  work  and  faith  is 
simply  a  becoming  aware  of  what  one  has  in  Christ. 

Ritschl  combines  justification  with  the  historical 
work  of  Christ.  In  Christ  the  community  is  so  far 
justified  as  God  reckons  to  the  community  belong- 
ing to  Christ  the  position  which  Christ  himself 
maintained  toward  God,  and  for  his  sake  admits  the 
community  to  fellowship  with  himself.  The  indi- 
vidual is  justified  on  the  ground  that 

6.  Ritschl  through  faith  in  the  Gospel  he  is  a 
and        member  of  the   community.    Justifi- 

Domer.  cation  and  reconciliation  have  the  same 
content.  Reconciliation  is  the  result  of 
justification.  Ritschrs  entire  treatment  has  en- 
during significance  on  account  of  the  many  problems 
involved,  especially  the  relation  of  justification  to 
the  historicflj  work  of  Christ  and  to  faith.    Dorner 


characteristically  emphasised  the  historical  deed  of 
reconciliation  in  relation  to  the  Christian's  present 
position:    faith  is  thus  simply  ''  the  assimilatii^ 
organ  "  of  forgiveness  already  complete  so  Car  ai 
the  divine  aspect  is  concerned.    Justification  ii 
identified  with  reconciliation:    the  central  signifi- 
cance, the  express  founding,  and  the  certainty  d 
justification  on  the  basis  of  the  historical  wcvk  of 
Christ  is  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  Cremer's  the- 
ology. 

m.  DoctrinalI>iscu88k>n:  A  comprehensive  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  must  be  limited  to  the  dear 
presentation  of  the  controlling  interest  and  the 
simplest  possible  designation  of  the  points  on  whidi 
it  depends.  Conmaunion  with  God  and  penooal 
assurance  of  this  stand  or  fall  together.  If  Chris- 
tianity is  a  present  personal  conmiunion  with  God, 

a  necessary  and  radical  implicatioD  is 

X.  The      that  it  can  only  be  a  conscious  expe- 

Funda-      rience.    This    being   establisbed,  one 

mental     has  further  to  ascertain  whether  the 

Position.    Christian  can  be  certain  of  it.    There 

is  finally  only  the  alternative,  the  initi- 
ative of  conmiunion  with  God  is  wholly  from  God 
or  wholly  from  man.    Whenever  the  question  con- 
cerning communion  with  God  wakens  in  a  man,  it 
always  occurs  at  first  in  his  desire  to  make  himself 
pious,  and  so  to  work  in  fellowship  with  God.   This 
has  its  source  in  the  painful  consciousness  of  sepa- 
ration from  God   in  sin;  if  one  recogniaes  his  re- 
sponsibility for  this,  it  is  quite  natural  for  him  to 
establish  his  own  righteousness  before  God.  Yet 
in  all  such  attempts,  on  account  of  their  abiding 
imperfection,  one  does  not  escape  from  inward  un- 
certainty.   This  has,  however,  its  objective  ground: 
only  from  God   himself  can  men  be  admitted  to 
communion  with  him.    It  is  therefore  a  more  cor 
rect  imderstanding  when  the  Catholic  view  refen 
the  initiative  in  the  entire  process  of  justification 
definitely  to  God,  and  sees  the  final  ground  of  justi- 
fication in  a  justifying  act  which  proceeds  from  God; 
this,  resulting  from  suitable  preparation  and  m*"® 
fruitful  in  congruous  activity,  assures  one  of  eternj^ 
life.     In   reality,  however,  what  is  here  under  ^^ 
cussion  is  such  a  kind  of  mediation  as  brings  vi"^"^ 
to  consciousness  how  every  attempt  to  effect  tr^^ 
ciliation  actually  points  man  after  all  to  hi^   ® 
self-doing,  and  thrusts  him  into  inner  uncert^^^ 
But  one  can  arrive  at  an  actual  assurance  of  ^■'^ 
cious  state  only  when  he  is  clear  that  this       ^^ 
solely  on  God's  offer,  and  that  nothing  remai^^  .j^ 
him  except  in  faith  to  appropriate  this  divin^^  ^  J 
or  ratlier  to  let  trust  in  it  be  begotten  in  him.  ,  ^| 

has  completed  this  offer  of  himself  in  the  ^^^^    ke 
Christ  in  which,  through  an  atonement  for  s^-  ^' 
has  reconciled  the  world  to  himself.     In  so  far,        ^tv 
certainty  of  salvation  is  based  wholly  upon  ^^  ^ 
tice  outside  ourselves:   the  righteousness  whic^^rT 
been  created  by  Christ's  undertaking  in  man-  ^^  ^ 
half  is  the  real  ground,  or,  on  the  ground  of  hm-^  ^' 
ferings  and  death,  he  now  represents  maaif:^^'^^ 
God.    So  far,  however,  as  that  historical  wort  of 
Christ  reaches  man  only  in  the  Word  and  the  sacra- 
ment therein  contained,  the  Word  and  the  sacra- 
ment are  the  ground  of  assurance.    Later  on.  these 
positions  will  require  completion  and  confirmstm 
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But  they  designate  the  ceatral  interest  which  can 
not  be  surrendered;  that  fonn  of  the  doctrine  of 
justification  can  alone  be  adequate  which  satisfies 
this  interest. 

It  is  now  plain  in  what  sense  justification  as  a 
foirensic  act  is  to  be  understood.     If  communion 

with  God  is  established  only  by  him, 
2,  Justifiea-  and  if,  on  the  other  liand,  both  on  ac- 
tion Estab-  count  of  the  personal  nature  of  this 
lishfl«  New  relation  of  communion  and  because  of 
Rektions  the  remaining  imperfection  of  the  jus* 
with  God   tified,  the  thought  of  a  magic  trans- 

fomiation  is  excluded ,  then  the  justi- 
fying act  of  God  on*  which  the  Christian  position  is 
baaed  can  be  thought  of  only  in  the  form  of  a  gra- 
cious judgment  of  God  which  is  not  analytic  but 
synthetic.  In  a  word,  since  the  justifying  act  of 
God  does  not  first  of  all  contemplate  the  establish- 
ing of  a  new  ethical  quality  in  nian^  but  the  found- 
ing of  a  new  relation  to  God,  it  must  be  understood 
not  as  the  confirmation  of  an  ethical  quality  exist- 
ing in  man,  but  simply  as  a  judgment  of  God's  gra- 
cious will  which  passes  over  the  sinner  and  in  and 
with  forgiveness  of  sins  justifies  and  takes  him  up 
into  communion  with  God*  Even  faiths  without 
which  there  can  be  no  justification,  may  not,  as  a 
meritorious  attainment,  be  made  the  real  groimd 
of  justification ^  nor  may  the  continuance  of  the 
state  of  justification  be  grounded  in  part  on  the 
life-work  of  the  Christian  as  a  completing  of  God's 
act  of  justification.  On  the  contrary,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  the  Christian  position  rests  exclusively 
on  God's  gracious  judgment,  so  that  this,  in  spite 
of  remaining  imperfection,  depends  solely  on  affirm- 
ing the  judgment  of  faith.  Aa  a  matter  of  terms, 
one  may  question  whether  God*s  relation  to  the 
sins  of  the  justified  person  b  to  be  interpreted  as 
daily  forgiveness  or  with  older  dogmaticians  as  a 
eontinuous  justification.  According  to  the  former 
phraseology,  the  fundamental  character  of  God's 
justifying  act  cornea  indeed  to  the  clearest  possible 
expression,  but  one  may  doubt  whether  the  beUever 
can  avoid  thinking  of  the  daily  forgiveness  of  sins 
as  a  constant  and  radical  renewal  of  his  relation  to 
God,  In  any  case,  by  the  acceptance  of  the  notion 
of  a  justification  continually  renewed  one  is  not 
warranted  in  supposing  that  the  Christian  position 
Is  composed  of  ever  new  additions.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  continuous  state  of  grace  is  grounded  in  the 
original  divine  act  of  justification. 

If,  however,  the  continuity  of  this  gracious  state 
is  due  to  the  historical  work  of  Christ,  but  origi- 
nates and  b  sustained  by  the  gracious  judgment  of 
justification,  it  follows  at  once  that  under  all  cir- 
cumstances justification  and  the  historical  work  of 
Christ  must  be  brought  into  the  closest  connection. 

But  the  limits  within  which  this  con- 

3.  Condi-    nectton  is  to  be  sought  are  designated 

tions  of  Jus*  by  the  following  propositions:   (1)  jiLs- 

tification.    tification  may  not  be  identified  with 

the  hbtorical  work  of  Christ — the  Bib- 
lical connection  between  justification  and  faith 
would  be  obscured  and  the  reality  of  a  reciprocal 
communion  of  God  and  man  lost.  (2)  It  would  be 
a  relapse  into  the  Roman  Catholic  w^ay  of  think- 
ing to  see  in  the  hbtorical  work  of  Christ  only  the 


general  ground  of  possible  justification — manifestly 
the  final  decbive  ground  of  the  divine  justifying 
act  of  God  must  then  be  somehow  sought  in  man 
himself.  If  one  carries  through  the  combination 
already  suggested  in  the  Biblical  presentation,  then 
an  adjustment  between  the  apparently  divergent 
interests  is  possible  only  when  justification  is  un- 
derstood as  an  actual  fulfilment  of  God's  offer  of 
himself  as  completed  in  the  hi.wtorical  work  of 
Christ,  Paul  does  not  conceive  that  the  reconcilia- 
tion in  Christ  renders  the  demand  "  be  ye  reconciled 
to  God  *'  (II  Cor.  V.  20)  superfluous;  rather  he 
sees  in  the  word  of  reconciliation  the  necessary  ao- 
complishment  of  reconciliation.  On  the  other 
hand^  he  believes  that  in  the  Gospel  righteousness 
is  disclosed  and  made  efficacious.  A  combination 
of  these  two  lines  of  thought  compels  one  to  see 
that  God  B  historical  offer  of  himself  in  the  work  of 
Christ  endures  in  his  Word  and  so  reaches  the  in- 
dividual. It  is  not  the  fact  that  God  has  reopened 
the  way  of  access  to  himself  in  his  historical  rev- 
elation, while  man  must  work  hb  way  through 
to  God  in  reliance  on  the  divine  deeil;  on  the  con- 
trary, self-disclosure  of  God  in  the  Word  effectively 
reaches  the  individual,  and  wherever  through  God '^8 
offer  of  grace  one  lets  himself  be  won  to  trxist  In 
this*  the  judgment  of  justification  is  passed  upon 
him,  and  thb  both  objectively  and  subjectively 
establishes  the  condition  of  justification. 

The  same  concluj^ion  follows  from  the  answer  to 
the  other  question — What  position  and  meaning 
belong  to  faith  in  the  act  of  justification?  That 
faith  alone  can  be  regarded  aa  justifying  is  clear 
from  the  foregoing  (III-,  |  1);  there  it  was  re- 
marked that  the  jimttfying  power  of  faith  may  not 
be  found  in  its  ethical  quaUty.  If  fellowship  with 
God  rests  solely  on  Christ's  redemptive 

4.  Bela-  work  and  the  righteousness  procured 
ttons  of     by  it,  then  faith  can  be  regarded  sim- 

Faith  and   ply  as  the  assimilating  organ  and  as 

Juatiflca-  justifying  only  on  account  of  the  ob- 
tion,  ject  apprehended  by  it.  The  peculiar 
difficulty  first  emerges  in  the  question, 
how  this  understanding  of  faith  which  ib  to  be 
maintained  under  all  circumstances  is  consbtent 
with  the  other  proposition  which  must  be  as  firmly 
emphasiiied,  that  only  where  faith  exist  is  there  jua- 
tification.  Doe^  not  the  latter  position  indeed  in- 
volve thiit  somehow  on  man's  part  faith  appears  as 
an  efficient  condition  of  justification?  In  reality 
thb  consequence  would  be  unavoidable  if  one  had 
to  suppose  that  nuin— always  of  course  under  the 
influence  of  the  W^ord — first  himself  ripens  faith  in 
Christ,  and  then  God  completes  the  judgment  of 
justification  on  the  ground  of  confirming  this  faith 
as  if  it  were  a  finished  achievement.  The  element 
of  truth  in  such  a  view  is  that  in  fact  faith  in  the 
strict  sense  is  an  offering  of  Chrbt  to  the  wrath  of 
God,  and  precisely  for  thb  reason  justification  comes 
to  pass  by  means  of  it.  Evidently  these  proposi- 
tions which  aim  to  complete  the  doctrine  of  jmatifi- 
cation  really  point  to  such  a  method  as  will  not 
allow  faith  to  appear  in  any  way  as  real  ground  of 
justification.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conclusions 
just  indicated  are  to  be  drawn,  thb  means  nothing 
less  than  that  the  original  interest  of  the  Reforma- 
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tion  doctrine  would  be  surrendered.  For  the  Chris- 
tian would  then  again  be  directed  to  ground  his 
assurance  of  salvation  by  reflection  upon  himself, 
i.e.,  on  the  existence  of  faith  in  hiniself.  There 
would  be  no  place  for  a  simple  and  radical  ground- 
ing of  certainty  on  Christ  and  the  Word  to  which  he 
witnessed .  Manifestly  that  kind  of  j  udgment  of  j  us- 
tification,  which  amounts  to  a  confirmation  of  faith 
already  existing  in  man,  can  not  be  thought  of  as 
mediated  by  the  Gospel;  and  again  a  suggestion  of 
such  a  judgment  of  justification  could  not  be  pre- 
sented by  means  of  the  Gospel.  For  the  Word, 
whether  it  is  applied  to  the  individual  as  a  sacra- 
mental word  or  as  absolution,  can  never  establish 
the  existence  in  man  of  a  qualification  of  justifica- 
tion, but  remains  simply  an  active  offer  of  the  imi- 
versal  promise.  If,  therefore,  one  believes  that  the 
reality  of  the  process  of  justification  can  be  de- 
fended only  when  it  is  interpreted  as  confirmation 
of  existing  faith,  then  one  must  not  deceive  himself 
by  supposing  that  a  corroboration  of  such  a  justify- 
ing judgment  must  be  sought  in  an  immediate 
witness  of  the  Spirit,  or  won  by  reflection  on  the 
criteria  of  faith.  The  Reformed  way,  on  the  con- 
trary, which  allows  the  assurance  of  salvation  to  be 
experienced  only  in  the  trust  springing  from  the 
promise,  points  in  another  direction — ^justification 
is  mediated  by  the  Gospel,  so  that  the  word  of 
promise  becomes  itself  a  justifying  judgment 
wherever  it  is  able  to  awaken  acceptance  in  man. 
Thus  the  position  is  fully  warranted  that  only  where 
faith  exists  is  there  justification,  and  faith  justifies 
only  because  it  makes  Christ  avail  before  God :  Christ 
is  indeed  the  central  content  of  the  Word  and  he 
it  is  who  is  apprehended  in  the  Word.  Accordingly 
justification  takes  place  before  God  and  not  in 
the  heart  of  man — in  the  strict  sense  an  act  of 
God,  and  not  a  conscious  process  in  man.  Only  in 
this  way  is  it  seriously  maintained  that  every  action 
of  God  necessarily  aims  at  establishing  a  present 
communion  with  himself.  But  this  is  manifestly 
not  attained  by  a  purely  transcendent  process. 
Where  justification  is  mediated  by  the  Gospel,  the 
meaning  is  that  this  rightly  demands  trust  for  and 
in  itself;  where  man  trustfully  accepts  this,  he  has 
what  he  believes;  justification  and  a  state  of  com- 
munion with  God  is  subjectively  and  objectively 
realized.  One  can  make  this  plain  to  himself  in 
the  simplest  possible  way  with  reference  to  abso- 
lution. Absolution  is  not  confirmation  of  a  faith 
existing  in  man,  nor  an  ineffective  announcement 
of  a  forgiveness  bound  to  conditions;  just  as  little 
does  it  bring  forgiveness  to  all  who  hear  it  irre- 
spective of  their  faith;  but  being  an  efficacious 
offer  of  forgiveness,  it  is  really  forgiveness  wher- 
ever it  is  received  in  faith.  Thus  understood,  jus- 
tification and  certainty  concerning  it  are  grounded 
in  faith.  This  excludes  neither  a  possible  nor  an 
actual  series  of  degrees  in  faith  and  in  certainty; 
the  completion  of  the  divine  justification  is  of  sig- 
nificance for  faith.  Here  then  the  Biblical  \\Titers 
have  their  place,  according  to  whom,  where  faith 
and  justification  are,  there  the  Holy  Spirit  who  was 
already  active  in  man  for  this  end  becomes  for  the 
believer  a  personal  possession  in  such  a  way  that 
he  witnesses  to  the  existing  kinship  with  God  and 


appears  as  its  seal  and  pledge.  Henoe  it  is  poni- 
ble  to  apprehend  the  element  of  truth  in  the  dis- 
tinction of  faith  before  and  after  justificatioo,  and 
in  the  distinction  of  justification  luid  oonfirmation. 
The  last  intimations,  if  they  are  to  receive  con- 
crete form,  depend  on  the  answer  to  a  previous 
question  which  can  not  be  solved  in  this  article. 
The  foregoing  discussion  suffers  from  an  unavoid- 
able abstraction  in  that  it  can  not 

5.  Justifica-  show  whether  the  original  justification 
tion  and  is  mediated  by  the  Word  or  by  bap- 
Baptism,    tism,  in  the  case  of  children  or  adultB. 

In  fact,  manifold  difficulties  and  ob- 
scurities beset  the  treatment  of  the  subject  when  one 
does  not  seriously  consider  how  the  general  proposi- 
tions concerning  justification  are  necessarily  modi- 
fied according  as  they  are  put  to  the  test  in  a  com- 
mimity  of  those  who  were  baptised  in  infancy,  or 
are  maintained  in  the  mission  field.  It  is,  e.g.,  plain 
how  the  question  of  the  relation  of  confirmation  to 
justification  gains  a  wholly  different  meaning  when 
it  is  put  on  the  basis  of  chUd-baptism.  Yet  these 
questions  can  not  be  settled  here  because  they  pre- 
suppose the  understanding  of  baptism  (see  Bap- 
tism, I. -II.).  Only  this,  however,  maybe  directly 
inferred  from  the  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Scripture,  that  justification  and  baptism  are  to  be 
combined.  If  this  is  true  in  the  first  instance  of 
baptism  itself,  then  it  must  of  necessity  apply  to 
child-baptism,  if  only  this  is  regarded  as  a  reaX  bap- 
tism. Here  the  question  concerning  the  relation 
of  justification  and  faith  takes  on  a  new  meaning 
and  raises  serious  difficulties.  For  a  solution  of 
these  a  path  has  already  been  so  far  prepared  as  it 
was  expressly  emphasized  how  faith  springs  from 
the  divine  offer.  In  any  case,  one  must  befieve 
that  in  the  baptism  of  adults  there  is  a  completion 
both  of  the  divine  offer  of  salvation  and,  under  its 
influence,  of  faith,  and  just  in  this  way  the  Chris- 
tian position  is  both  objectively  and  subjectively 
established.  With  reference  to  the  baptism  of 
children,  it  is  to  be  maintained  under  all  circum- 
stances that  even  in  such  cases  faith,  which  affirms 
baptism,  must  somehow  grow  out  of  baptism.  But 
the  question,  whether  and  in  what  sense  one  is  to 
connect  the  origin  of  faith  with  baptism,  can  not 
here  be  settled. 

The  discussion  concerning  the  nature  of  Chris- 
tian  assurance   begun   in  III.,  §   1,  may  now  be 
completed  so  far  as  need  be  in  accordance  with 
what  has  been  established  in  III.,  §§  2-5.     First 
then  one  may  formulate  the  signifi- 

6.  Conclu-  cance  of  Rom.  viii.  16  for  the  assurance 
sion.        of  salvation.    If  faith  in  the  historical 

divine  revelation,  by  which  the  Chris- 
tian position  is  created,  takes  place  only  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  immanent  certainty  of  the  Christian  there- 
in given  could  not  maintain  itself  without  the  con- 
tinuous witness  of  the  Spirit.  This  repudiates  the 
Methodistic  view  which  will  experience  this  witness 
of  the  Spirit  in  an  immediate  feeling  of  peace;  pref- 
erable is  the  Lutheran  view  which  has  the  entire 
economy  of  salvation  on  its  side  as  it  relates  the 
continuous  witness  of  the  Spirit  to  the  historical 
process  of  salvation,  mediating  this  by  the  Word 
and  the  sacrament.    Yet  the  strictly  supematiual 
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chamcter  of  that  wilneaa  may  not  be  lost  sight  of; 
In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  posseflsion  of  the  Spirit,  the 
Chnsttac  has  the  pledge  of  his  salvation.  In  the 
s&me  way  noay  be  defttied  the  significance  of  self -ex- 
amination for  Christian  assurance.  If  the  Christian 
position  is  connected  with  faith,  the  serious  Chris- 
tian can  not  avoid  testmg  faith  and  salvation  by  the 
criierion  of  the  whole  life.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can 
be  of  8er\nce  to  one  in  trouble  when  faith  is  hidden 
from  liim  to  become  certain  of  it  by  meanjs  of  its 
criteria.  In  both  of  these  ways  this  self-examina- 
tion is  to  be  conceived  as  a  point  of  departure. 
One  recognizes  the  normality  of  the  Christian  as- 
Bumzice  in  its  unreflecting  appeal  to  the  divine  deed 
which  produces  the  Christian  position.  All  finally 
comes  to  this,  that  the  pledge  of  faith  is  also  the 
pledge  of  certainty.  If  the  existing  Christian  posi- 
tion is  assured  to  faith  by  historical  divine  revela- 
tion,  apparently  there  is  no  occasion  to  go  behind 
that  historical  revelation  to  an  eternal  counsel  of 
Qod.  Yet  in  reality  not  merely  the  Reformed  view 
but  also  the  Formula  of  Concord  makes  predestina- 
tion fruitful  for  Christian  assurance.  In  fact,  re- 
course to  this  can  not  be  dmpensed  with  by  one 
who  seeks  an  a«5surance  not  simply  for  the  present 
but  also  for  the  future.  Only  one  must  add  im- 
mediately, certainty  concemini^  one's  election  is  to 
be  sought  in  Christ  alone.  But  wherever  the  be- 
lie\'ing  Christian,  so  long  as  he  believes,  is  certain 
of  the  divine  election,  he  knows  tliat  his  entire  sal- 
vation, present  and  future^  is  in  the  hand  of  the 
eternal  God.     Two  points  yet  require  mention,  the 

Rsvity  of  which  b^irs  no  relation  to  their  signifi- 
loe:  (I)  in  the  necessarily  personal  nature  of 
bh  and  assurance  of  salvation  one  may  not  for- 
;  that  these  will  be  experienced  in  the  community 
believers  in  which  the  Word  and  the  sacrament 
are  in  use;  and  (2)  this  is  in  precise  anjilogy  to  the 
first — the  energy  with  which^  in  the  matter  of  the 
oert&iiity  of  salvation,  the  entire  life  is  related  to 
God  and  to  God  alone,  may  not  obscure  the  other 
truth,  that  after  all  man  meets  God  only  in  the 
concrete  reality  of  an  individual  life*  and  be  there- 
fore experiences  and  maintains  the  certainty  of  sal- 
vation in  the  limitless  riches  of  the  concrete  situa- 
tions of  this  life.  Only  where  this  is  understood 
does  one  avoid  isolating  the  witness  of  the  Spirit 
from  the  actual  life.  And  now  it  is  possible  to 
make  fruitful  the  profound  thought  of  James,  that 
the  Christian  is  blessed,  and  ih/it  too  not  by  means 
of  his  deed  but  in  his  deed.  (L.  H.  Ihmels.) 

While  a  majority  of  critical  authorities  favor  the 
forensic  interpretation  of  dikaioun,  "  pronouncing 
righteous,*'  as  the  only  meaning  in  Paul's  writings, 
there  is  a  not  inconsiderable  niiimber  of  scholars 
who  defend  the  view  tliat  it  also  sig- 
7.  Addi-     nifies  "  making  or  becoming  actually 
tional  Hote,  righteous,"     Among  the  passages  cited 
to  substantiate   the   latter  claim  are 
Rom.  iii.  24,  26,  28,  30,  vi.  7;   Gal.  11  16.  20,  v.  6. 
That  this  word  is  there  and  in  other  places  used  in  a 
real  sense  is  evident  from  a  variety  of  considerations, 
such  as,  the  forensic  view  is  inconsistent  with  an  in- 
telligible interpretation  of  Paul's  words  referred  to 
above;  the  real  interpretation  alone  meets  the  exe- 
geti^l  and  rational  demands:  and  In  all  the  passages 


(ft/Mei)*yn^,  **  righteousness,'' is  used  in  the  proper 
sense  as  the  basis  of  the  judgment.  Two  further 
argtmieiits  for  this  position  are  adduced:  the  prin- 
ciple of  character  running  through  the  whole  of  life 
is  one  and  the  same,  being  that  on  which  the  final 
judgment  is  based;  faith  which  works  by  love  is 
the  essential  principle  of  righteousness  and  is  ac- 
cordingly an  inward  quahty  of  ethical  excellence. 
Even  when  a  forensic  judgment  is  signified  by  di- 
kaioun,  tliis  is  grounded  not  in  an  outside  condi- 
tion but  in  an  actual  inner  virtue.  It  does  not,  like 
works,  make  a  demand  on  God,  but  it  constitutes 
a  ground  on  which  one  is  forgiven  who  forsakes  his 
sin  and  identifies  himself  with  Christ.  Some  of 
those  who  hold  this  general  view  of  dikai&un  restrict 
its  main  reference  to  the  initial  moment  of  conver- 
sion, while  others  extend  it  to  cover  the  entire  f)eriod 
of  Christian  ejqaerienoe — one  is  justified  according 
as  he  is  sanctified.  Justification  may  relate  to  that 
aspect  of  the  new  life  in  which  the  person  freely 
and  progressively  accepts  the  grace  of  God  in 
Christ,  while  sanctification  refers  to  the  gradual 
inner  purification  of  the  sources  of  desire,  thought,, 
and  will.  C.  A.  B. 
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Treatise  on  JuatifUaiion,  New  York,  1878;  L  A.  Domer. 
Suatem  of  Chriatian  Doctrine,  passim,  4  vols,,  Edinburgh. 
1880-82;  J.  H,  Newman,  L^cturea  on  (h^  Doctrine  of  Jut' 
tification,  Loudon,  1885;  J.  T.  Beck,  Vorleaun{ien  Qber 
christliche  GlaiibenaisKre,  2  vok..  GQlenaoh,  18S6-87;  T. 
R.  BirkB,  Juaiificationand  Imputad  Ri^hteouaneaa,  ib.  1887; 
J.  T,  O'Brien,  An  Attempt  t&  Explain  and  Eatabliah  the  Doc- 
trine ofjuatijkation  by  Faith  onltf,  Dublin,  1887;  W.  G.  T. 
Shedd,  Doffmatic  Theoloffu,  ii.  538  sqq,,  New  York.  1888;  H. 
B,  Smith,  Syatem  of  Chriatian  Theology,  ed.  W.  S.  Kbjt.  pp, 
522-552.  ib.  1890;  H.  Bushnell.  Vicaruma  Sacrifice,  ii. 
177  sqq.p  ib.  1891;  E.  V.  Gerhart,  Inatitu^a  of  the  CkriM- 
iian  Reliffion,  il  717-759,  ib.  1894;  J.  Miley,  SyatemaHe 
Theoioov.  u.  308  aqci..  th.  1894;  R.  V.  Foaler,  SywteTnoHc 
Theology,  pp.  678  eqq.,  Naahville,  Teon..  1898;  J.  Mae- 
pherfion,  Chriatian  DogmaHca,  pp.  379-387,  Edinburgh, 
189S;  J.  Wilhehn  and  T.  B,  ScaooelK  Manntal  of  Catho- 
lic Theolooy,  ii.  246  sqq..  LoadoD,  1901;  H.  W.  Holden. 
Juaiiflmtion  by  Faith,  ib.  1902;  A.  H.  Stroog,  Svatrmatic 
Theology,  pp,  471-483.  New  York,  1902;  H.  C.  G,  Moule, 
JuMtifUation  by  Faith,  LondoEi,  1903;  the  Liiemiujv  on 
Luther,  and  in  general  the  works  on  the  history  of  doe-^ 
trine, 

JUSXni:  A  Gnostic  writer  refuted  by  Hippol- 
ytus  (Haer.,  v.  18-22,  jc.  11;  ANF,  v.  69-73,  145). 
According  to  him  there  are  three  principles  in  the 
universe,  two  male — the  Good  and  the  Father  of 
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all  things,  also  called  Elohim — and  one  female, 
called  Eden  and  Israel,  who  had  the  fonn  of  a 
snake  from  her  waist  downward.  From  the  inter- 
course of  Elohim  and  Eden  arose  twelve  paternal 
and  twelve  maternal  angels;  through  whose  medi- 
ation men  were  formed  from  the  noble  parts  of  Eden, 
and  from  the  ignoble  parts  animals.  Men  were 
provided  with  a  soul  by  Eden  and  with  a  spirit  by 
Elohim.  Eden  was  deserted  by  Elohim,  who  went 
aloft  to  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Good.  Eden 
now  filled  the  world  with  sin  and  evil,  and  fought 
with  Elohim,  having  the  maternal  angels  on  her 
side.  Elohim  sent  Banich,  the  third  paternal 
angel,  to  aid  the  spirit  of  man  which  had  been 
overcome  by  Naas,  ''  the  serpent,''  the  third  ma- 
ternal angel.  Baruch  found  Hercules  who  per- 
formed his  twelve  labors  against  Eden,  but  at  last 
was  overcome  by  Eden  by  means  of  Omphale. 
Finally  Baruch  found  Jesus  who  withstood  the  ser- 
pent, which  brought  about  his  crucifixion,  when 
his  spirit  returned  to  Elohim,  but  his  body  and 
soul  to  Eden.  The  initiated,  who  faithfully  keep 
the  oath  of  Elohim  to  keep  the  mysteries  and  not 
to  turn  from  the  Good  to  the  creature,  enter  into 
the  Good  and  drink  of  the  water  of  life.  To  imder- 
stand  more  fully  the  relation  of  Justin  to  the  other 
Gnostics  see  Ophites.  (G.  KrCqer.) 

Bibuoorapht:  W.  MOUer,  OeMchichte  der  KoBtnolooie  in  der 
ifneehi9ehen  Kirche,  pp.  241-248.  Halle.  1860;  A.  Hilgen- 
feld.  in  ZWT,  v  (1862).  446-162;  idem.  Die  KeUerf/e- 
•ehiehte  dea  UrchriaterUunu,  pp.  64.  67.  270.  277.  Leipsic, 
1884;  O.  Salmon,  in  DCB,  iii.  587-580;  idem,  in  Herma- 
ih»na,  zi  (1885).  389-402;  H.  St&helin.  in  TC/.  vi.  3  (1891). 

JUSTm  MARTYR. 

Life  and  Writings  ((1). 

The  '*  Apology  "  (5  2). 

The  "  Dialogue  "  and  "  Resurrection  "  (S  3). 

Justin's  Theology  (S  4). 

His  Conversion  and  Teachings  (}  5). 

His  Doctrine  of  the  Logos  (}  6). 

[The  facts  of  the  life  of  Justin  Martyr,  the  famous 
Christian  apologist  of  the  second  century,  so  far  as 
they  are  known,  are  gathered  chiefly  from  his  own 
writings.  He  was  bom  at  Flavia  Neapolis  (the 
ancient  Shechem  and  modern  Nablus)  in  Pales- 
tine probably  about  114.  He  suffered 
I.  Life  martyrdom  at  Rome  under  Marcus 
and  Aurelius  when  Rusticus  was  prefect  of 
Writings,  the  city  (i.e.,  between  162  and  168). 
He  calls  himself  a  Samaritan,  but  his 
father  and  grandfather  were  doubtless  Greek  or 
Roman,  and  he  was  brought  up  in  heathen  customs. 
It  seems  that  he  had  property,  studied  philoso- 
phy diligently,  became  converted  to  Christianity 
(see  below,  §  5),  and  thenceforth  devoted  his  life 
to  teaching  what  he  considered  the  true  philosophy, 
still  wearing  his  philosopher's  gown  to  indicate 
that  he  had  attained  to  the  truth.  He  probably 
traveled  widely  and  ultimately  settled  in  Rome  as 
a  Christian  teacher.]  The  earliest  mention  of  Justin 
is  found  in  Tatian  {Oratio  ad  Graecos,  xviii.,  xix.), 
who  calls  him  "  the  most  admirable  Justin,"  quotes 
a  saying  of  his,  and  says  that  the  Cynic  Crescens 
laid  snares  for  him.  Irenaeus  {Haer.  I.,  xxviii.  1) 
speaks  of  his  martyrdom,  and  of  Tatian  as  his  dis- 
ciple;  he  quotes  him  twice  (IV.,  vi.  2,  V.,  xxvi.  2), 


and  shows  his  influence  in  other  places.  Tertul- 
lian  (Advenus  Valentinianos,  v.)  calls  him  a  phi- 
losopher and  martyr,  and  the  earliest  antagonist  of 
heretics.  Hippolytus  and  Methodius  also  mention 
or  quote  him.  Eusebius  deals  with  him  at  some 
length  (Hist,  ecd.,  iv.  18),  and  names  the  following 
works:  (1)  The  ''  Apology  "  addressed  to  Antoni- 
nus Pius,  his  sons,  and  the  senate;  (2)  a  second 
"  Apology "  addressed  to  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
Verus;  (3)  the  '*  Discourse  to  the  Greeks,"  a  dis- 
cussion with  Greek  philosophers  on  the  character 
of  their  gods;  (4)  a  "  Hortatory  Address  to  the 
Greeks  ";  (5)  a  treatise  "  On  the  Sovereignty  of 
God,"  in  which  he  makes  use  of  pagan  authorities 
as  well  as  Christian;  (6)  a  work  entitled  ''The 
Psalmist '';  (7)  a  treatise  in  scholastic  form  **  On 
the  Soul  ";  (8)  the  "  Dialogue  with  Trypho."  He 
implies  that  a  number  of  other  works  were  in  cir- 
culation;* from  Irenaeus  he  knows  of  the  apology 
"  Against  Marcion,''  and  from  Justin's  "  Apc^ogy  " 
(i.  26)  of  a  "  Refutation  of  all  Heresies  "  {HitL 
ecd.,  IV.,  xi.  10).  Epiphanius  (Haer.,  zlvL  1)  and 
Jerome  (De  vir.  ill.,  ix.)  mention  Justin.  Rufinus 
borrows  from  him  the  Latin  original  of  Hadrian's 
letter.  After  Rufinus  Justin  was  not  known  in  the 
West  for  a  long  time,  and  the  Eastern  writers  got 
their  knowledge  of  him  mainly  from  Irenaeus  and 
Eusebius,  or  from  spurious  works.  The  Chromcon 
Paschale  is  possibly  independent  in  assigning  his 
martyrdom  to  the  year  165.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  other  works  are  given  as  Justin's  by  Arethas, 
Photius,  and  other  writers;  but  their  spuriousness 
is  now  generally  admitted.  The  Expositio  redae 
fidei  has  been  assigned  by  Dr&seke  to  ApoUinaris 
of  Laodioea,  but  it  is  probably  a  work  of  as  late  as 
the  sixth  century.  The  Cohartatio  ad  Graecos  has 
been  attributed  to  Apollinaris  of  Laodioea,  Apol- 
linaris  of  Hierapolis,  and  others.  The  Epistola  ad 
Zenam  el  Serenum,  an  exhortation  to  Christian  liv- 
ing, is  dependent  upon  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
is  assigned  by  Batiffol  to  the  Novatian  Bishop  Si- 
sinnius  (c.  4()0).  The  extant  work  under  the  title 
"  On  the  Sovereignty  of  God  "  does  not  correspond 
with  Eusebius'  description  of  it,  though  Hamack 
regards  it  as  still  possibly  Justin's,  and  at  least  of 
the  second  century.  The  author  of  the  smaller 
treatise  **  To  the  (jlreeks  "  can  not  be  Justin,  be- 
cause he  is  dependent  on  Tatian;  Hamack  places 
it  between  180  and  240.  For  another  work  wrongly 
attributed  to  Justin,  see  Diognetus,  Epistle  to. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  authenticity  of  the  two 
"  Apologies  "  and  the  '*  Dialogue  with  Trypho  "  is 
universally  admitted.  They  are  preserved  only  in 
the  Sacra  parallela;  but,  besides  that  they  were 
known  by  Tatian,  Methodius,  and  Eusebius,  their 
influence  is  traceable  in  Athenagoras,  Theophilus, 
the  pseudo-Melito,  and  especially  Tertullian.  Euse- 
bius speaks  of  two  *'  Apologies,"  but  he  quotes  them 
both  as  one,  which  indeed  they  are  in  substance. 
The  identity  of  authorship  is  shown  not  only  by 
the  reference  in  the  "  Dialogue,"  cxx.,  to  the 
"  Apology,"  but  by  the  unity  of  treatment.  Zahn 
has  shown  that  the  "  Dialogue "  was  originally 
divided  into  two  books,  that  there  is  a  consider- 
able lacuna  at  chap,  bcxiv.,  as  well  as  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  that  it  is  probably  based  on  an  actual 
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occtiirenoe  at  EphesuK,  the  persotiflHty  of  the  Rabbi 
Tarphon  l>eing  ernjiloyed.  though  in  a  Helleiu^ed 
forai.  The  treati^  '*  On  the  Re^urreotion,"  of 
which  extensive  fragments  are  preserved  in  the 
Sclera  paralleh,  is  not  so  generally  accepted.  Even 
earlier  than  this  collection,  tt  is  referred  to  by  Pro- 
copitis  of  Gaza  (c.  465-528),  and  Methodius  ap- 
peals to  Justin  in  support  of  his  interpretation  of 
I  Cor,  x\\  5*}  in  a  way  which  makes  it  natural  to 
aaaume  the  existence  of  a  treatise  on  the  subject, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  traces  of  a  connection  in 
thought  both  hcre»  in  Irenaeus  (V.,  ii,-xiii.  5),  and 
also  in  Tertullian,  where  it  is  too  close  to  be  any- 
thing but  a  conscious  following  of  the  Greek.  The 
**  Against  Mareion  "  is  lost,  as  is  the  "  Refutation 
of  all  Heresies  "  to  which  Justin  himself  refers  iu 
**  Apology,"  i-  26;  Hegesippus,  besides  perhaps 
Irenaeus  and  TertuUian,  seema  to  have  used  it. 

Of  the  date  of  the  "  Dialogue  "  it  can  only  be 
said  that  it  was  later  than  the  "  Apology  '*;  the 
time  of  composition  of  the  latter,  however,  can  be 
determined  with  comparative  closeness.  From 
the  fact  that  it  was  addressed  to  Antoninus  Pius, 
Marcus  Aurehus,  and  Verus,  its  composition  must 

fall  between  H7  and  161.    The  refer- 

2.  The      ence  to  Felix  as  governor  of  Egj'-pt, 

•'  Apology."  since    this    can    only    be    the    Lucius 

Munatius  Felix  whom  the  Ox3rrhyn- 
chus  papyri  give  as  prefect  Sept.  13,  151,  fixes  the 
date  still  more  exactly.  Its  occjision  is  evidently 
a  recent  occurrence^  and  the  Chrcmicon  of  Euse- 
bius  gives  152-153  as  the  date  of  the  attacks  of 
Crescens.  WTiat  is  designated  as  the  *'  Second 
Apology  *'  was  written  aa  a  supplement  to  the  first, 
on  account  of  certain  proceedings  which  had  in  the 
mean  time  taken  place  in  Rome  before  LoUius 
Urbicua  as  prefect  of  the  city,  which  must  have 
been  between  150  and  157, 

The  purpose  of  the  "  Apology  *'  is  to  prove  to 
the  emf)erors,  renowned  as  upright  and  philosoph- 
ical men,  the  injustice  of  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians,  who  are  really  the  representatives  of 
true  pkilosophy.  Clmps.  i.-xii.  give  the  prelimi- 
nary negative  proof;  chap.  xiii.  begins  a  positive 
exposition  of  what  Christianity  really  is.  Chris- 
tians are  the  true  worshipers  of  God,  the  Creator  of 
all  things;  they  offer  him  the  only  sacrifices  worthy 
of  him,  those  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  and  are 
taught  by  his  Son,  to  whom  they  assign  a  place 
next  in  honor  to  him.  This  teaching  leads  tliem 
to  perfect  morality,  as  shown  in  their  teacher's 
words  and  their  owti  lives,  and  founded  on  their 
belief  hi  the  resurrection.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Loi^os  marie  flesh  is  specially  emplia^sizeti  in  xxi., 
xxii.  Wliat  interferes  with  belief  in  this  fact  is  the 
deceitful  work  of  demons  (xxiii.-xxvi.),  in  contrast 
with  which  Christian  righteousness  is  still  further 
described  (xxvii.-xxix.).  Then  follows  the  proof 
that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  from  Old-Testament 
prophecy,  fulfilled  in  every  detail  (xxx,-l),  no 
matter  what  evil  spirits  may  pretend  (liv.-lvii.); 
even  Plato  learned  from  Moses  (Iviii.-bc.).  The  re- 
nminin^  chapters  (Ixi -Ixvii.)  give  a  glimpse  of  the 
daily  life  of  Christians  at  the  time — baptUm.  com- 
munion, and  Sunday  worship.  The  supplemen- 
tary or  **  Second  Apology  "  depicts  the  behavior 


of  the  Christians  under  persecution,  of  w^hich  the 
demons  are  again  set  forth  as  the  instigators. 

In  the  *'  Dialogue/'  after  an  introductory  aeo- 
tion  (i,-ix.),  Justin  undertakes  to  show  that  Chris- 
tianity is  the  new  law  for  all  men  (x.-xxx.),  and  to 
prove  from  Scripture  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  (xxxi.- 
cviii.).     The  concluding  section   (cix,-cxhi.)  dem» 
oust  rates  that  the  Christians  are  the 
3.  The      true  people  of  God.     The  fragments  of 
"  Dialogue"  the  work  ''  On  the  Resurrection  "  kje- 
and       gin  with  the  assertion  that  the  truth, 
'*  Resur-    and  God  the  author  of  truth,  need  no 
rectbn."    witness,  but  that  as  a  concession  to 
the  weakness  of  men    it  is  necessary 
to  give  arguments  to  convince    those    who   gain- 
say it.     It  is  then  shown,  after  a  denial   of  un- 
founded detluctions,  that  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  is  neither  impossible  nor  unworthy  of  God, 
and  that  the  evidence  of  prophecy  Is  not  lacking 
for   it.     Another  fragment   takes  up  the   positive 
proof  of  the  resurrection,  adducing  thai  of  Christ 
and  of  those  whom  he  recalled  to  life.     In  another 
the  resurrection  is  shown  to  be  that  of  what  has 
gone  down,  i.e.,  the  body;   the  knowledge  concern- 
ing it  is  the  new*  doctrine  in  contrast  with  that  of 
the  old  philosophers;    the  doctrine  follows  from  the 
command  to  keep  the  body  in  moral  purity. 

Flacias  discovered  "  blemishes  *'  in  Justin's  the- 
ology, which  he  attributed  to  the  influence  of  pagan 
philosophers;  and  in  modern  times  Senile r  and  S. 
G.  Lange  have  made  him  out  a  thorotigh  Hellene, 
while  Semisch  and  Otto  defend  him  from  this 
charge.  In  opposition  to  the  school  of  Baur,  ivho 
considered  him  a  Jewish  Christian,  A.  Ritschl  has 
poiDied  out  that  it  was  precisely  because  he  was  a 
Gentile  Christian  tliat  he  did  not  fully 
4*  Justin's  understand  the  Old-Testament  founda- 
Theology.  tion  of  Paul's  teaching,  and  explained  in 
this  way  the  modified  character  of  his 
Faulinism  and  his  legal  mode  of  thought.  M.  von 
Engelhard t  has  attempted  to  extend  this  line  of 
treatment  to  Justin's  entire  theology,  and  to  show 
that  his  conceptions  of  God,  of  free  will  and  right- 
eousness, of  redemption,  grace,  and  merit  prove  the 
influence  of  the  cultivated  Greek  pagan  world  of 
the  second  C4?ntury,  dominated  by  the  Platonic 
and  Stoic  philosophy.  But  he  admits  that  Justin 
is  a  Christian  in  his  untjuestioning  adherence  to  the 
Church  and  its  faith,  his  unqualified  recogtiitjon  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  his  faith  in  Christ  as  the 
Son  of  God  the  Creator,  made  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
crucified,  and  risen,  through  which  belief  he  suc- 
ceeds in  getting  away  from  the  dualism  of  pagan 
and  also  of  Gnostic  philosophy. 

In  the  opening  of  the  "  Dialogue,'*  Justin  relates 
his  vain  search  among  the  Stoics,  Peripatetics,  and 
Pythagoreans  for  a  satisfying  knowledge  of  God; 
his  finding  in  the  ide^is  of  Plato  w4ngs  for  his  soul, 
by  the  aid  of  which  he  hoped  to  at- 
5.  His      tain   the   contemplation   of  the  God- 
Conversioo  head;    and   his   meeting  on   the   sea* 
and         shore  with  an  aged  man  who  told  him 
Teachings,  that  by  no  human  endeavor  but  only 
by  divine  revelation  could  this  blessed- 
ness be  attained,  that  the  prophets  had  conveyed 
this  revelation  to  man,  and  that  their  words  had 
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been  fulfilled .  Of  the  truth  of  Mb  be  assured  hloi' 
self  by  his  own  in  vesication;  and  the  daily  life  of 
the  Christiana  and  the  eoumge  of  the  martyrs  con- 
vinoed  him  that  the  charges  agaiiiAt  them  were  un* 
founded*  So  he  sought  to  spread  the  knowledge 
of  Christianity  as  the  true  philosophy.  Ha  had, 
like  others,  the  idea  that  the  Greek  philosophers 
had  derived,  if  not  Iwrrowed,  the  most  essential 
elements  of  truth  found  in  their  teaching  from  the 
Old  Testament.  But  at  the  same  time  he  adopted 
the  Stoic  doctrine  of  the  "  seminal  word,*'  and  so 
philoiophy  waa  to  hira  an  operation  of  the  Word 
— in  faet^  through  his  identification  of  the  Word 
with  Chriat,  it  was  brought  into  immediate  Donneo- 
lion  with  him.  Tbuj  he  does  not  scruple  to  de- 
olar©  that  Socrates  and  Heraclitus  were  Christuma 
(A pot.,  i.  46j  ii  10),  Hk  aim,  of  course,  is  to  em- 
phasise the  absolute  significance  of  Christ,  so  that 
alt  that  ever  existed  of  virtue  and  truth  may  be 
referred  to  him.  The  old  philosophers  and  law- 
givers had  only  a  part  of  the  Logos,  while  the  whole 
appears  in  Christ.  While  the  heathen,  seduoed  by 
demons,  had  deserted  the  true  God  for  idols,  the 
Jews  and  Samaritans  possessed  the  revelation  given 
through  the  prophets  and  awaited  the  Messbh, 
The  law,  however,  while  containing  command- 
ments intended  to  promote  the  tnie  fear  of  God, 
bad  other  prescriptions  of  a  purely  pedagogic  na^ 
tune,  which  neeessarily  ceased  when  Christ,  their 
end,  appeared;  of  such  temporary  and  merely  rel^ 
tive  regxilatious  were  circumcision,  animal  aacri- 
fioes,  the  Sabbath  J  and  the  laws  as  to  food.  Through 
Christ  the  abiding  law  of  God  has  been  fully  pro- 
claimed* In  his  character  as  the  teacher  of  the 
new  doctrine  and  promulgator  of  the  new  law  lies 
the  essential  nature  of  his  redeeming  work.  The 
idea  of  an  economy  of  grace^  of  a  restoration  of  the 
union  with  God  which  had  been  destroyed  by  sin, 
is  not  foreign  to  him.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the 
**  Dialogue  '*  he  no  longer  speaks  of  a  "  seed  of  the 
Word  "  in  every  man,  and  in  his  non-apologetic 
works  the  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  redeeming  acts 
of  the  life  of  Christ  rather  than  upon  the  demon- 
stration of  the  reasonableness  and  moral  value  of 
Chriiitianity,  though  the  fragmentary  character  of 
the  latter  works  makes  it  di^ctilt  to  determine 
exactly  to  what  extent  this  is  true  and  how*  far  the 
teaching  of  Irenaeus  on  redemption  is  derived  from 
him.  Still,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Just  in  ^a  theology 
is  characterized  throughout  by  an  ethics  J  strain* 
Faith  does  not  justify  but  is  a  preliminary  to  jus- 
ti  Beat  ion,  which  is  ac^*ompHshed  by  repentance, 
change  of  heart,  and  a  sinless  life  according  to  God'S 
comnmiidm4?nts.  Baptism  confers  the  remission 
only  of  previous  sins;  the  Christian  must  there- 
after show  hiniRelf  worthy  of  union  with  God  by  a 
life  without  sin.  In  the  Eucharist  he  shows  his 
devotion  by  offering  bread  and  wine  and  by  prayer, 
receiving  In  return  the  food  consecrated  by  a  for- 
mula of  Christ 's  institution,  which  is  the  fiesh  and 
blood  of  the  incamate  Jesuf,  and  by  which  our 
flesh  and  blood  are  nourished  through  a  kind  of 
transformation  (kata  nwlabol^n). 

Justin  is  confident  that  his  teaching  is  that  of  the 
Church  at  large.  H(?  knows  of  a  division  among 
the  orthodoic  only  on  the  question  of  the  millen- 


nium and  on  the  attitude  toward  the  milder  Jew- 
ish Christianity,  which  he  personally  is  willing  to 
tolerate  as  long  as  its  profe^ors  in  their  turn  do 
not  mterfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  Gentile  con- 
verts; his  miiJenarianism  seems  to  have  no  ood- 
nection  with  Judaism,  but  he  beUevee  Ermly  in  s 
miUennium,  and  generally  in  the  primitive  Ch» 
tian  eschatology. 

His  use  of  the  idea  of  the  Logos  has  alwayi  at* 
tracted  attention.     It  is  probably  too  mudi  to  aa* 
smne  a  direct  connection  with  pyio  in  this  particu- 
lar.   The  idea  of  the  Logoe  was  widely 
6.  His      familiar   to  educated   men,   and   the 
Doctrine    designation  of  the  Son  of  Gcd  as  the 
of  the      Logos  was  not  new  to  Christian  th^ 
Logos,      olpgy.     The  sigmficance  is  clear,  how- 
ever, of   the  maimer  in  which  Jtistta 
identifies  the  historical  Christ  with  the  ratioDil 
force  operative  in  the  universe^  which  leads  up  to 
the  claim  of  all  truth  and  virtue  for  the  Christisni 
and  to  the  demonstration  of  the  adoration  of  Chriit, 
which  aroused  so  much  opposition,  aa   the  only 
reasonable  attitude.     It  is  mainly  for  this  justifi- 
cation of  the  worship  of  Christ  that  Justin  employi 
the  Logoa-ide-a,  though  where  he  explicitly  deak 
with  the  divinity  of  the  Eedeemer  and  his  relation 
to  the  Father,  he  mak^  use  of  the  Old  Teatammt, 
not  of  the  Logos-idea,  which  thus  can  not  be  nid 
to  form  an  essential  part  of  his  Christology, 

The  importance  which  he  attaches  io  the  evi- 
dence of  prophecy  shows  his  estimate  of  the  OkJ- 
Teitament  Scriptures,  which  are  to  Chrietiani  ab^ 
solutely  the  word  of  God,  spoken  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,   and   confirmed   by   the   fulfilment   of  the 
prophecies*     Not  less  divine,  however,  is  the  teach- 
ing of  the  apoetles,  which  is  read  in  the  assembly 
evety  Lord*s  Day — though  be  can  not  use  this  in 
his  *^  Dialogue  ^'  as  he  tises  the  Old  Testament.  The 
word  of  the  apostles  is  the  teaching  of  the  Divine 
Logos,  and  reproduces  the  sayings  of  Christ  au- 
thentically.     As  a  rule  he  uses  the  synoptic  Gos- 
pels, but  ha^  a  few  unmistakable  references  to  John, 
He  quotes  the  .\pocalypse  as  inspired  because  pro- 
phetic, naming  its  author.    The  opposition  of  Mar- 
eion  prepares  us  for  an  attitude  toward  the  Pauline 
epistles  corresponding  to  that  of  the  later  Church- 
Distinct  references  are  found  to  Romans,  I  Cor- 
inthian!),   Galatians,    Ephesians,    Colossians,    and 
TI  Thessalonians,  and  possible  ones  to  Philippians, 
Titus,  and   I  Timothy.     It  seems  likely  that  he 
also  knew  Hebrews  and  I  John .   The  apologet  ic  char- 
acter of  Justin^s  habit  of  thought  appenrs  again  in 
the  Acts  of  his  martyrdom  (ASB^  Apr.,  ii.  lOS  sqq*; 
Ruinart,    Acta   marttfrum^   Hegensburg,    1859,    105 
sqq.),  the  genuinene^  of  which  is  attest^  by  in- 
ternal evidence.  (N.  Bonwt:tsch,) 
BTBLioaftAFitf :    UUts  of  litemture  mv  giT^en  Id  ANF.  Bib> 
lii)«raphy,  pp.  21-26.  and  in  J.  M.  B^dwin,  EHdienm-M  ^ 
PKitot&j^y  und  FttfchotoQv,  lii.  1.  pp.  285-286.     Tti«  b«t 
edition  of  the  Opera  ii  by  J.  C.  T.  Otto.   2  voli,,  Jpd*, 
1843.  repmduwd  by  W.  Trollope,  3  vol*,,  London,  154S- 
1847,  and   in   Carpua  apalogetarum  Cknttianoirwin^  1  toIa.. 
Jena,  1876-81,  and  in  MPG.  vl  227-800.  1571-1800.  el. 
1 1 81  - 1 564 .     Theeditiopri  ne*p§  wu  by  E.  St«ph&n  lu.  Paru. 
1551  (Onwk^.  followed  by  one  by  F   Bylbnnp,  Heidelberi. 
15113  and  oflevt  fOrwlt  and  Latin);  aod  th&t  by  P  MKratiitf, 
FariK.  1742  (the  beet  before  Qtio.  criticiiJ).     Th«n  luTe 
been  many  edit  inns  of  (b«  unci*  wc^rks^     The  best  Eog. 
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Cr»iulAtioEui  are  is  the  Bihrary  0/  the  Faihtra,  ed.  £.  B. 
Puaey.  J.  Keble,  and  J.  H.  Newmui,  Oxford,  IBQl,  and 
in  ANF,  I  163-302. 

On  th»  life  and  worka  of  Jostiii  ooiiBult:  K.  Sembch, 
JumHn  d€r  Mtkriyrer,  2  voU.,  Brerfau.  1»4CK42,  Eng.  tranal., 
Edinburgh,  1844;  idem,  Die  apQtiolischAn  DenkwUrdiH' 
kgUmi  ds9  Mitrtyrera  JuBtinu*.  Hajuhurg,  1848;  J.  C:  T. 
v^on  Otto,  De  Juttini  Martyria  acripiia  et  doctrinA,  Jena, 
1841;  A,  Hilgenfeld,  Krititcfue  Unterauehungen  titer  die 
Svangelten  Juatina,  Halle,  1S50;  J.  Kaye,  Same  Ac€oimt  of 
th*  Lifm  and  WritinQa  of  JuaUn  Mortyr,  Ciunb ridge,  1853; 
G,  Volkznar,  Ueher  Juaiin  ,  .  .  und  aein  Verhditnia*  lu 
uiMvm  E^'^nf/elien,  Zurich.  1853:  C.  G.  Selbert,  Juatinua 
dat  Vmihfuiieer  de*  Chrialenthuma  var  dem  Thron  drr 
Camaren.  Elberfeld,  1859;  C.  E.  Freppel,  Ua  ApohtfitUa 
diriiitnM  au  il.  aiixle;  3,  Jwtin.  Paris,  i860;  W,  M oiler, 
Our  Kovmologie  in  der  tfr-UtchiacJun  Kirche  bia  auf  Oriffenta, 
fip.  112-188.  Halle,  I860:  D.  H.  de  Pmseau,  De  Chna- 
tologie  van  juatin  Martyr,  L«yden^,  1864;  J.  Donaldeon, 
CritiaU  Hiat  of  Chriatian  Literature  anrf  Doctrine,  ii.  62- 
344,  London,  1866;  L.  Aube,  S.  Juatin,  phiJoaophe  e* 
martyr,  Paria,  1876;  J.  Drummond.  in  Thc&hgiml  Re- 
view, xii  (1875),  471  aqq.,  xiv  (1877),  156  &qq.,  xvi  (1879), 
360  «Qq.;  fW.  R,  Casael.)  Superntiiural  Reliffion,  L  283- 
428.  it  271-316,  iii.  15-17,  London,  1876  (brilliant  but 
criticised  aa  rationalistic);  B.  F.  Weutcott,  HiaL  of  the 
Cmum  Cfftheff.  T„  pp.  60-177.  ib.  1875:  M.  von  Engel- 
hardt^  Daa  Chriatentum  Juaiina  dea  Miirtyrera,  Erlangen, 
1878  (reviews  previous  diACUssions);  A,  StAblie^  Jitatin 
der  M^rtyrwr  und  aein  neueater  Bewtheiier^  Leipsio,  1880 
(oppoeei  Engelhardt);  T.  2ahn  in  ZKG,  viii  (1885),  1- 
ft4;  F.  W.  Fajrar,  Livea  of  the  Fathera,  i,  93-117,  New 
York,  1889:  G.  T.  Furvea,  The  Tfalimony  of  Juatin  Mar- 
tyr io  Early  Chriatianity,  ib.  1889;  Mrs.  M,  E,  Martin,  Life 
0f  Juatin  Martyr,  London,  1890;  W.  Smith,  Dictionary 
ef  Greek  and  Roman  Bioyraphy  and  Mythoti>(}y,  ii.  682-^ 
687,  ib.  1890:  C  Clemen,  Die  relioionaphiloaophiaeM  Be- 
de\i(un4f  dea  atoiach^chriaUichen  EudamoniamuM  in  Juatin" a 
Apologia,  Leipeic,  1891;  E.  Huth,  Juatin  Martyr,  F&nn, 
1894;  L,  Waterman,  The  Poat-Apoatolic  Aoe,  pp.  141-166 
et  pMBm,  New  York,  1898;  S.  Jwttin  ct  tea  apdogtMies  du 
M.  eiMe,  Pans,  1907;  A.  L.  Feder,  Juatin  dee  M&rtyrtrs 
LehrevonJeauaChriatua,  Freiburg,  1908;  W.Walker,  f^eal- 
mi  Men  of  the  Chriatian  ChvrcK  Chicago.  1908;  Krilger. 
Hiatary,  pp.  105^117;  Hamack,  LiUeratur,  paaaiiD,  conetult 
Index;  idem,  Doffma,  vote,  i.-iv.,  passun;  Idem  in  7't<^^  i. 
130-195.  Leipfiic,  1882;  Ceillier,  Auteura  sacrM,  i.  408-448; 
Neander.  Chriatian  Church,  i.  661-771  et  passim;  @chafF, 
(TfcriAfian  Church,  ii  710-726  et  pa^im;  Hoeller,  Chriatian 
r\vrch,  I  172-176;  DCS,  iii.  &60-587  (should  not  be 
overlooked).  The  subject  ia  treated  at  greater  or  lefts 
length  in  the  works  on  the  church  hiatory  of  the  period. 
one  phaae  appears  in  the  dirncusffion!^  on  the  Fourth  Goi^- 
pel,  another  in  the  treatises  on  the  Hiatory  of  l>0{!tnne, 
while  the  works  on  the  Introduetion  to  the  N.  T.  are  also 
to  be  oonaulted. 

JTJSTINlAlf    L,    EMPEROR    OF   THE    EAST. 

Life  ({  1 ),  Eccleaiastical  Policy  (I  3). 

ReUgioue  Policy  (f  2).  Relations  with  Eome  (i  4). 

Writinga  (I  6|. 

^Flaviua  AnidtiB  Juliantis  Justmiantis  was  bom, 

^rrobftbly  May  11,  483,  at  Tauresiam  {120  m.  n.w. 

of  Sakmiki);  d.  at  Coaetantmopte   Nov.   IZ  [14], 

665,    Coining  to  Constantinople  during  his  youth, 

he  completed  the  usual  course  of  edu- 
I.  Life,     cation,  busying    himself  mainly   with 

jurisprudence  and  phiiosophy*  Hia 
mother  being  a  sister  to  the  highly  esteemed  Gen- 
cml  Justin,  Justinian's  military  career  was  one  of 
rapid  advancement,  and  a  great  ftiture  was  opened 
up  for  him  when,  m  518^  Juatin  assumed  the  gov- 
ernment. Consul  in  521  ^  later  in  command  of  the 
army  of  the  eafst,  he  was  virtual  regent  a  long  time 
before  Justin  made  him  associate  emperor,  on  Apr, 
I.  627,  Four  months  later  he  be(».me  the  sole  sov* 
ereigjn.  His  administration  was  of  world-wide 
moment,  constituting  a  dtstinct  epoch  in  the  his^ 


tory  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  and  the  Eastern 
Church.  He  was  a  man  of  unusual  capacity  for 
work,  temperate^  affable,  Uvely;  but  also  unscrupu- 
lous, and  crafty.  He  was  the  last  of  the  emperors 
who  attempted  to  restore  the  Roman  Empire  to 
its  former  glory.  For  this  end  were  liis  great  wars 
and  his  colossal  activity  in  building  directed. 
Starting  from  the  premise  that  the  existence  of  a 
commonwealth  rested  upon  arms  and  laws^  he  paid 
particular  attention  to  legislation,  and  wrought  a 
lasting  memorial  for  himself  by  codifying  the  Ro- 
man law  {Codex  Justinianufi,  Nomllue  ConsHtitr- 
tioTws).  In  this  article^  however^  there  will  be  con- 
sidered only  his  participation  in  religious  and  eccle- 
siastical movements^  by  means  of  statecraft  and 
legislation. 

Justinian's  religious  policy  was  upheld  by  the 
imperial  conviction  that  the  unity  of  the  empire 
unconditionally  presupposed  unity  of  faith;    and 

with  him   it  was  a  matter  of  course 

2.  Religious  that  this  faith  could  be  only  the  or- 

Folicy.      thodox.     Those    of   a  different   belief 

had  to  recQgtjisse  that  the  process 
which  had  been  begun  by  imperial  legislation  from 
Constantius  down  was  now  to  be  vigorously  con- 
tinned.  Tlie  Codex  contained  two  statutes  (Cod., 
I.,  xi.  9  and  10)  which  decreed  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  Hellenism,  even  in  the  civil  life;  nor  were 
the  appertaining  provisions  to  stand  merely  on 
paper.  The  souroes  (Malalas,  Theophanes,  John 
of  Ephesus)  tell  of  severe  persecutions,  even  of  men 
in  high  positions.  But  what  proved  of  universal 
historic  accountj  was  the  riding  whereby  the  em- 
peror, in  529,  abrogated  philosophical  nnd  juridical 
instruction  at  the  University  of  Athens,  thus  put- 
ting an  end  to  this  training-school  for  Hellenism* 
And  the  Christian  propaganda  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  suppression  of  paganism.  In  Asia  Minor 
alone,  John  of  Ephesus  claimed  to  have  converted 
70,000  pagans  (cf,  F.  Nau,  in  Revue  de  rmeni  chrf- 
lien,  ii.,  1897,  482),  Christianity  was  also  accepted 
by  the  Heruli  (Ptocopius,  Bdlum  Gothicum,  iL  14; 
Evagrius,  HisL  eccL,  iv.  20),  the  Hims  dwelling  near 
the  Don  (Procopius,  iv,  4;  Evagrius,  iv,  23),  the 
Abasgi  (Procopius,  iv.  3;  Evagrius,  iv,  22)  and  the 
Tzani  (Procopius,  Bdlum  PerBtcum,  i,  15)  in  Cau- 
casia. The  worship  of  Ammon  at  Augila  in  the 
Lib3mn  desert  (Procopius,  De  AedifieHSj  vi.  2)  was 
abolished;  and  so  were  the  remnants  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Isis  on  the  island  of  Philae,  at  the  first  cata- 
ract of  the  Nile  (Procopius,  Bellum  Persieum,  i. 
19).  The  Presbyter  Julian  (DCB,  iii.  482)  and  the 
Bishop  Longinus  (John  of  Ephesus,  Hist,  ecd.f  iv. 
5  sqq.)  conducted  a  mission  among  the  Nabat^ans, 
and  Justinian  attempted  to  strengthen  Christian- 
ity in  Ye  man  by  despatching  thither  an  ecclesiastic 
of  Egypt  (Procopius,  Bellum  Persicum^  i.  20;  Mala- 
las,  ed.  Niebuhr,  Bonn,  1831,  pp.  433  sqq.).  The 
Jews,  too,  had  to  suffer;  for  not  only  were  their 
civil  rights  restricted  {Cod.,  L,  v,  12),  and  their  re- 
ligious  privileges  threatened  (Procopius,  Hi^ima 
Arcajm^  28);  but  the  emperor  interfered  too  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  synagog^ie  {Nov.,  cxlvi.,  Feb. 
8,  553),  and  forbade,  for  instance,  the  use  of  the 
Hebrew  language  in  divine  worship.  The  recal- 
citrant were  menaced  with  corporal  penalties,  exile 
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and  I088  of  property.  The  Jews  at  Borium,  not 
far  from  SyrtiB  Major,  who  resisted  Belisarius  in 
his  Vandal  campaign,  had  to  embrace  Christianity; 
and  their  synagogue  was  changed  into  a  church 
(Procopius,  De  AedificiU,  vi.  2).  The  emperor  had 
much  trouble  with  the  Samaritans;  refractory  to 
Christianity,  as  they  were,  and  repeatedly  in  in- 
surrection. He  opposed  them  with  rigorous  edicts, 
but  yet  could  not  prevent  a  fresh  outbreak  against 
the  Christians  from  taking  place  in  Samaria  toward 
the  close  of  his  reign.  It  was  no  less  consistent 
with  his  policy,  that  the  Manicheans,  too,  were  pei^ 
secuted  severely,  both  with  exile  and  threat  of 
capital  punishment  (Cod.,  I.,  v.  12).  At  Constan- 
tinople, on  one  occasion,  not  a  few  Manicheans,  after 
strict  inquisition,  were  executed  in  the  emperor's 
very  presence:  some  by  burning,  others  by  drown- 
ing (F.  Nau,  in  Revue  de  VorierU,  ii.,  1897,  p.  481). 
The  like  despotism  was  also  shown  in  the  empe- 
ror's ecclesiastical  policy.  He  regulated  everything, 
both  in  religion  and  in  law.  At  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  he  deemed  it  proper  to  promul- 
gate by  law  his  belief  in  the  Trinity  and  the  incai^ 
nation;  and  to  threaten  all  heretics 
3:  Ecdesi-  with  the  becoming  penalties  {Cod,,  I., 
astical  i.  5);  whereas  he  subsequently  de- 
Policy,  clared  that  he  designed  to  deprive  all 
disturbers  of  orthodoxy  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  such  offense  by  due  process  of  law  (MFO, 
Ixxxvi.  1,  p.  993).  He  made  the  Niceno-Constan- 
tinopolitan  creed  the  sole  symbol  of  the  Church 
(Cod.,  I.,  i.  7),  and  accorded  legal  force  to  the 
canons  of  the  four  eciunenical  councils  (Novellae, 
cxxxi.).  The  bishops  in  attendance  at  the  Synod 
of  Constantinople  in  536  recognized  that  nothing 
could  be  done  in  the  Church  contrary  to  the  em- 
peror's will  and  conunand  (Mansi,  Concilia,  viii. 
970B) ;  while,  on  his  side,  the  emperor,  in  the  case 
of  the  Patriarch  Anthimus,  reinforced  the  ban  of 
the  Church  with  temporal  proscription  (Novellae, 
xlii.).  Bishops  without  nimiber  had  to  feel  the 
tyrant's  wrath.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true,  he 
neglected  no  opportunity  for  securing  the  rights  of 
the  Church  and  clergy,  for  protecting  and  extend- 
ing monasticism.  Indeed,  were  not  the  despotic 
character  of  his  measures  so  glaring,  one  might  be 
tempted  to  call  him  a  father  of  the  Church.  Both 
the  Codex  and  the  Novellae  contain  many  enact- 
ments regarding  donations,  foundations,  and  ad- 
ministration of  ecclesiastical  property;  election 
and  rights  of  bishops,  priests  and  abbots;  monastic 
life,  residential  obligations  of  the  clergy,  conduct  of 
divine  service,  episcopal  jurisdiction,  etc. 

From  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  onward  in- 
creasingly arduous  tasks  confronted  the  emperors 
of  the  East  in  the  province  of  ecclesiastical  polity. 
For  one  thing,  the  radicals  on  all  sides 
4.  Rela-     felt  themselves  constantly  repelled  by 
tions  with   the  creed  which  had  been  adopted  by 
Rome.      the  Council  of  Chalcedon  with  the  de- 
sign  of  mediating  between   the  dog- 
matic parties.     The  letter  of  Leo  I.  to  Flavian  of 
Constantinople  passed  far  and  wide,  in  the  East, 
for  a  document  of  Satan;   so  that,  where  such  was 
the  case,  nobody  cared  to  hear  aught  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.    The  emperors,  however,  had  to  wrestle 


with  a  twofold  problem.  In  the  first  place,  the 
unity  between  East  and  West,  between  Bysantium 
and  Rome,  was  to  be  preserved;  and  this  was  pos- 
sible only  if  they  swerved  not  from  the  line  defined 
at  Chalcedon.  In  the  next  place,  the  factions  in 
the  East  which  had  been  stirred  up  and  disaffected 
on  account  of  Chalcedon  must  be  restrained  and 
pacified.  This  problem  was  the  more  difficult  be- 
cause the  dissenting  groups  in  the  East  excelled  the 
party  for  Chalcedon  in  the  East  both  in  numerical 
strength  and  in  intellectual  ability;  and  so  the 
course  of  events  showed  the  two  aims  to  be  incom- 
patible: whoever  chose  Rome  and  the  West  must 
renounce  the  East,  and  vice  vena.  For  the  prog^ 
ress  of  affairs  under  Zeno  and  Anastasius  see  Mono- 
PHTBITE8.  Justinian  entered  the  arena  of  eoclesi- 
astical  statecraft  shortly  after  his  uncle's  acoessioD 
in  518,  and  put  an  end  to  the  schism  that  had  pre- 
vailed between  Rome  and  Byzantium  since  483. 
The  recognition  of  the  Roman  see  as  the  bigbest 
ecclesiastical  authority  (cf.  Novdiae,  cxxxi.)  re- 
mained the  cornerstone  of  his  policy  in  relation  to 
the  West,  although  he  thus  grievously  offended 
those  of  the  East,  and  though  he  felt  himself  en- 
tirely free  to  show  a  despotic  front  toward  the  pope 
(witness  his  behavior  toward  Silverius  and  Vigilius). 
But  the  controversies  in  the  East  were  alone  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  emperor  busy  all  through  his  reign; 
and  he  plainly  paid  much  more  attention  to  them 
than  to  the  external  affairs  of  the  realm.  Yet  his 
policy  bore  marks  of  greatness,  and  strove  with 
large  understanding  to  satisfy  the  religious  instincts 
of  the  devout  in  the  East,  a  signal  proof  of  which 
was  his  attitude  in  the  Theopaschite  controversy 
(see  THEOPASCHrrEs).  At  the  outset  he  was  of 
the  opinion  that  the  question  turned  on  a  quibble  of 
words.  By  d^rees,  however,  he  came  to  under- 
stand that  the  formula  at  issue  was  not  only  ortho- 
dox, but  might  also  be  used  as  a  conciliatory  meas- 
ure toward  the  Monophysites,  and  made  a  vain 
attempt  to  do  this  in  the  religious  conference  with 
the  Severians,  in  533.  Again,  he  reviewed  the  same 
approvingly  in  the  religious  edict  of  Mar.  15,  533 
(Cod.,  I.,  i.  6),  and  congratulated  himself  that  Pope 
John  II.  admitted  the  orthodoxy  of  the  imp>erial 
confession  (Cod.,  I.,  i.  8).  The  serious  blunder  that 
he  had  made  at  the  beginning  by  abetting  after 
Justin's  accession  a  severe  persecution  of  the  Mono- 
physite  bishops  and  monks  and  thereby  embittering 
the  population  of  vast  regions  and  provinces,  he  rem- 
edied eventually.  His  constant  aim  now  was  to 
win  the  Monophysites,  yet  not  to  surrender  the 
Chalcedonian  faith.  For  many  at  court,  he  did 
not  go  far  enough:  the  Empress  Theodora  espe- 
cially would  have  been  glad  to  see  the  Monophysites 
favored  unreservedly.  Justinian,  however,  was  re- 
strained in  that  policy  by  the  complications  that 
would  have  ensued  \inth  the  West.  Neither,  for  that 
matter,  could  he  escape  these  issues;  for  instance, 
the  Three  Chapter  Controversy  (q.v.;  see  also  Vig- 
ilius). In  the  condemnation  of  the  Three  Chap- 
ters Justinian  tried  to  satisfy  both  the  Elast  and  the 
West,  but  succeeded  in  satisfying  neither.  Although 
the  pope  assented  to  the  condemnation,  the  West 
believed  that  the  emperor  was  acting  contrary  to 
the  decrees  of  Chalcedon;  and  though  many  dele- 
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gates  were  found  in  the  East  subsement  to  Juatin- 
Un,  yet  there  were  many,  especially  the  Monophy* 
sites,  left  unsatiafied.  So  the  emperor's  efforts  were 
wasted  on  an  impossible  task;  the  more  bitter  for 
him  because  during  hia  last  years  he  took  greater 
interest  in  theological  matters. 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  Justinian  also  took  an 
Actual,  j)ersona1  hand  in  the  theological  otunifes- 
toes  which  he  put  forth  as  emperor;    although,  in 

view  of  the  author's  exalted  position, 
5.  Writings,  it  is  a  difficult    matter  to  ascertain 

whether  the  documents  current  under 
his  name  are  the  direct  product  of  bis  pen.  Apart 
fram  letters  to  the  Popes  HonnLsdas»  John  IT, 
Agapetus  L,  and  Vigilius,  and  sundry  other  c^amposi- 
tions  (collected  in  il/PL^  kiii.,  Ixvi.  ami  IxixJ,  the 
foUowicg  documents  may  be  noted  (all  to  be  found 
in  MPG,  bcxxvi.  1,  pp.  945^1152):  (1)  the  edict  on 
Origen's  heterodoxies,  in  543  or  544;  (2)  summons 
to  the  bishops  assembled  at  I'onstantinople  on  oc- 
casion of  the  council  of  553,  with  reference  to  their 
sitting  in  judgment  on  errors  in  circulation  among 
the  monastic  followers  of  Origcn  at  Jerusalem; 
(3)  an  edict  on  the  Three  Cliapters,  probably 
framed  in  551;  (4)  an  address  to  the  council  of 
653,  concerning  the  Antiochian  theology;  (5)  a 
document  probably  antedating  550,  addressed  to 
some  unnamed  defenders  (perliaps  Scythians)  of 
the  Three  Chapters;  (6)  writ  of  excommunication 
against  Anthimus,  Severus  and  companions;  (7)  an 
address  to  some  Egyptian  monks,  with  a  refutation 
of  Monophysite  errors;  (8.)  fragment  of  a  docu- 
ment, mentioned  in  (7),  to  the  Patriarch  Zoilus  of 
Alexandria,  The  theology  upheld  in  these  wri- 
tings agreed,  in  general,  with  that  of  Leontius  of 
Byzantium  (q.v.);  that  is,  it  aims  at  the  final  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  by  interpreting  the  Chalce- 
donian  symbol  in  terms  of  the  theology  of  CjtiI  of 
Alexandria.  Two  point>s  are  worth  noting  in  this 
connection.  First,  the  clever  way  in  which  the 
emperor,  or  his  representative,  contrives  to  defend 
the  reputation  and  the  theology  of  Cyril;  secondly, 
his  antagonism  to  Origcn:  a  clear  sign  of  the  char- 
acteristic disincUnation  of  that  age  for  independent 
thinking;  at  least  among  personages  of  weight  and 
influence.  A  word  or  two  should  be  subjoined  on 
the  subject  of  Aphthartodocetism;  a  doctrine  pro- 
fe^ed  by  the  emperor  toward  the  close  of  hia  life. 
Evagrius  reports  (Hist,  ecd.,  iv.  3t)),  and  other 
sources  confirm  the  point,  that  Justinian  promul- 
gated an  edict  in  which  he  declared  Christ's  body 
to  be  incorruptible  and  not  Busceptible  to  natural 
suffering,  and  commanded  bishops  everywhere  to 
accept  this  doctrine.  The  fall  of  the  Patriarch 
Eutychius  (q.v.)  is  associatefl  with  this  final  phase 
of  the  imperial  policy.  The  sources  saw  n  lament- 
able decUne  from  the  right  faith  in  Justinian's  latter 
conduct.  The  train  of  thought  underlying  Aph- 
thartodocetism, however,  is  not  necessarily  unortho- 
dox (see  Julian  of  Halicarnassus);  because  it 
need  not  be  opposed  to  the  acceptance  of  the  essen- 
tial identity  of  Christ *»  nature  with  human  nature. 
Hence  it  is  not  necessary  to  regard  Justinian's  final 
theological  views  as  those  of  an  old  man,  to  be  dis- 
regarded in  surveying  the  aims  of  his  full-bodied 
activity.  G.  KRCGEa. 


BrBLioa&iLPtiT:  Gibbon,  Decline  and  FaU,  chape,  xl.-xliv.; 
C.  W.  F.  W n\ch,  ffiiitarieder  KeUereien.  rolM.  vL-vUi..  Leip- 
wc.  1773-78;  J.  B,  Bury,  Hiat.  0/  ih^  Later  Roman  Empire, 
2  ylAb.,  LoodoQ.  1889;  A.  KnechC,  Die  ReUffianapohtik 
Kaiser  Justinian*  /„  WfirKburg*  1S96;  idem.  Sj/»tem 
dea  iuatinianiacken  KircheniermtiQenareehtea,  8futt|[art. 
1905;  W.  H.  Button,  The  Church  0/  the  Sixth  Ct^tury, 
London,  1897;  C  Dichl,  Jtistinien  et  ta  culture  bj/tan- 
tine,  Fteris,  1901;  G.  PfannmaUer.  Die  kirchliche  Ge- 
§eit(f^mna  Justiniana,  Berlin,  1902;  W  Norden.  Da« 
Papattum  und  Bytanx,  lb.  t903;  J,  Pftrgoire,  L'tgtiee 
bvianHne,  6n~847,  Parie.  1905;  W,  O.  Holmea,  The  Ag* 
of  Juetinian  and  Theodora,  2  vols..  London,  1905-07; 
Hpfele,  CoricilienoeachirJitc,  vol.  li.,  Eng,  imiiAl.,  vol  iv,; 
DCB,  iii.  538-659  (elaborate  dWufnion);  N*?ander,  Chris- 
tian Church,  vol.  iii.  p&»itim;  Schiiff,  Christian  Church, 
UL  76S  sqq.  et  pasHiDa;  tbe  literature  under  lh«  articles 
referred  to  in  the  text.  Consult  further:  F.  A.  Biener, 
Geachiehtm  der  Navellen  Justiniana,  Berlin,  1824;  J,  Cau- 
V»t,  VEmpereur  Justinien  el  son  eeuvre  Ugislative,  Caen, 
1880. 

JUSTUS:  First  bishop  of  Rochester  and  fourth 
archbishop  of  Canterbury;  d.  at  Canterbury  Nov. 
10,  627.  He  was  sent  to  England  with  Mellitus 
(q.v.)  and  others  in  601.  Augustine  (q.v.)  conse- 
crated him  bishop  for  West  Kent  in  604  and  Ethel- 
bert,  king  of  Kent,  built  him  a  church  at  Rochester, 
In  617  during  the  heathen  reaction  under  Eadbald, 
with  Mellitus  he  fled  into  Gaul,  but  was  recalled 
after  a  year  and  restored  to  his  bishopric  (t^ee  Lau- 
rence OF  Canterbury;  Mellitus).  HesucetH>ded 
Me  iii  t  us  as  archbishop  in  624,  consecrated  Romanus 
as  his  successor  at  Rochester,  and  sent  Paul  in  us 
(q.v;)  to  Northumbria.  He  received  the  paHiun? 
from  Boniface  V. 

BiDLioaHAPttr:  Bode,  Hist,  «ecl.,  u  29.  u,  3,  4,  8,  18;  Hud- 
dan  and  Stybba,  CoundU,  iii.  72-81;  W.  F.  Hook,  Lites 
of  the  Arehtnshops  of  Canterbury,  i.  99-109,  London,  18iM>; 
W.  Bright.  Chapter§  of  Early  English  Church  Hi*L,  pM- 
flim,  Oxford,  1897;   DCB,  Ui.  592-593. 

JUVENAL,  ju've-nol:  First  patriarch  of  Jem* 
salem;  d.  c,  458.  Of  his  life  little  is  known,  and 
the  date  and  place  of  his  birth,  conseeration,  and 
death  are  also  uncertain.  The  aim  of  his  life  was  to 
make  Jerusalem  one  of  the  important  sees  of  Chris^ 
tendom,  and  the  Council  of  Nicsea  hiid»  as  a  matter 
of  fact^  accorded  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  special 
rank  ami  honor,  though  it  placed  him  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  metropolitan  of  Ca»sjirea*  Ju- 
venal endeavored  to  realize  the  concession,  and  took 
the  first  step  in  this  direction  by  transcending  his 
authority  in  consecrating  in  the  neighborhood  a 
certain  Peter  bishop  of  a  newJy  converted  tribe  of 
Saracens,  and  attaching  him  as  so-called  bishop  *'  of 
Tarembolae '*  (i.e.,  *' of  the  camp")  to  the  see 
of  Jerusalem,  most  probably  in  425.  This  was  con- 
sidered a  distinct  breach  of  canon  law  by  tlie  met- 
ropolitan of  Ctesarea,  The  resulting  difficulties 
came  to  a  head  at  the  Coimcil  of  Ephesus  in  431. 
The  conditions  of  the  time  favored  Juvenal.  Nes- 
torius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  accused  of 
heresy;  Cyri!  of  Alexandria  was  temporarily  im- 
prisoned; John  of  Antioch  held  a  separate  council; 
and  the  see  of  Rome  was  represented  only  by 
legates.  To  Juvenal,  therefore,  in  Cyril's  absence 
fell  the  right  of  precedence  in  signing  the  resolu- 
tions; or,  in  case  C^il  was  present,  Juvenal's  name 
came  second.  Juvenal  did  not  hesitate  to  make 
the  moat  of  these  condittons.  He  summoned  John 
of  Antioch  to  proceed  at  once  to  Ephesus,  ranked 
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the  see  of  Jenualem  as  on  a  par  with  that  of  Rome 
and  gave  it  the  title  "  apostolic/'  which  he  denied 
to  ^tioch.  These  indications  show  plainly  that 
Juvenal  aspired  not  only  after  an  independent  see 
within  the  archbishopric  of  GsBsarea,  but  after  su- 
periority over,  or  at  least,  equality  with,  that  of 
Antioch.  He  aimed  to  have  the  three  bishoprics 
of  Palestine  attached  to  Jerusalem,  and  also,  if  pos- 
sible, those  of  Phenida  and  Arabia.  The  rfmdt 
would  be  to  make  the  holy  city  the  principal  see  in 
the  Orient. 

Several  bishops  who  had  been  ordained  by  Ju- 
venal and  were  present  at  Ephesus,  supported  his 
claims;  this  fact,  and  the  absence  of  the  above- 
mentioned  bishops  from  the  principal  sees  were  ex- 
tremely favorable  to  his  ambitions.  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria appeared,  however,  at  the  fourth  session  of 
the  councU,  and  at  once  took  charge  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. He  saw  the  danger  not  only  for  the  see 
of  Antioch  but  for  that  of  Alexandria  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  masterful  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  He 
therefore  opposed  every  plan  of  Juvenal.  Neither 
did  the  idea  of  a  new  competitor  for  supremacy  in 
Christendom  please  the  fancy  of  the  legates  of  the 
Roman  see.  It  could  not  be  foreseen  what  compli- 
cations might  arise  in  favor  of  Jerusalem,  particu- 
larly since  pilgrimages  to  the  holy  dty  were  be- 
coming more  frequent  every  year.  But  Juvenal 
had  gained  an  advantage  of  which  he  made  the 
most.  He  ordained  several  new  bishops  in  Pales- 
tine without  having  any  stipulated  right  by  canon 
law.  His  influence  was  growing  constantly,  and 
Maximus  of  Antioch  at  t^  Council  of  Chalcedon 
in  451  acknowledged  Juvenal's  claims  to  the  three 
sees  of  Palestine  on  condition  that  the  latter  aban- 
don his  claims  to  the  sees  of  Phenida  and  Arabia. 
The  council  confirmed  the  agreement. 

Juvenal  had  numerous  difficulties  with  the  mon- 

ophysitic  monks  of  Palestine;  and  even  his  life  was 

threatened.     He    introduced    the    celebration    of 

Christmas  on  Dec.  25,  possibly  to  win  the  favor  of 

Rome.    See  Jerusalem,   Patriarchate  of;   and 

MoNOPHYSiTBS,  §  2.  (F.  Kattenbusch.) 

Biblioorapht:    Sources  are:    The  acts  of  the  councils  of 

Ephesus  and   Chalcedon,    given   in   Hefele,    ConcUienge- 

Bchichte,  vol.  ii.  passim,  Eng.  transl.,  vol.  iii.  passim;    the 

letters  of  Leo  the  Great.  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2  ser., 

vol.  xii.,  cf.  pp.  66,  82,  86,  97;    Evagrius,  Hiat.  eccl.,  ii., 

in  MPO,  Ixxxvi.  2.     Consult:   M.  Le  Quien,  OrienB  Chria- 

Hanua,  iii.  110  sqq.,  164  sqq.,  Paris.  1740;  Vailhe.  in  Revue 

de  V orient,  iv  (1899),  44  sqq.;  DCB,  iii.  695  sqq.;   Neander, 

Chriatian  Church,  vol.  ii.  passim. 

JUVENCUS,  ju-ven'cus,  CAIUS  VETTIUS  AQUI- 
LinUS  (or  AQUILIUS):  Spanish  presbyter  and 
religious  poet,  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
Jo  whom  he  refers  at  the  close  of  his  principal  poem. 
This  is  a  rendering  of  the  Gospels  into  Latin  dac- 
tylic hexameters,  with  a  close  adherence  to  the 
original  text,  and  contains  3,210  lines.  The  pro- 
logue speaks  of  earlier  poets  such  as  Homer  and 
Vergil,  whose  names  are  well-nigh  immortal  though 
their  subjects  were  only  the  deeds  of  men,  and  their 
narratives  fictitious;  places  on  a  much  higher  plane 
the  acts  of  Christ;  and  hopes,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  create  a  work  that  shall  worth- 
ily set  them  forth,  last  beyond  the  conflagration  of 
the  world,  and  save  the  author  himself  from  the 
fire.    The  events  of  the  life  of  Christ  are  narrated 


now  from  one  Evangelist  and  now  from  another, 
in  what  seemed  to  the  author  chronological  order. 
Matthew  is  throughout  his  main  source,  and  Mark 
does  not  seem  to  be  used  at  all.  The  division  into 
four  books  seems  to  have  been  an  afterthought, 
intended  to  correspond  with  the  number  erf  the 
Evangelists.  Juvencus  adheres  closely  to  the 
scriptural  account,  and  is  apparently  withheld  by 
reverence  from  any  attempt  to  enlarge  upon  it. 
He  was  evidently  at  home  in  classical  literature, 
and  his  diction  is  full  of  Vergilian  echoes;  the  verse 
is  flowing  and  for  its  period  strikingly  correct.  This 
first  Christian  epic,  although  it  made  no  pretense 
to  be  a  complete  narrative  or  a  scientific  harmony 
of  the  Gospels,  and  although  it  does  not  ofifer  much 
help  in  the  way  of  exegesis,  of  the  history  of  dogma, 
or  of  textual  criticism  (it  is  based  on  the  Itala  as  a 
text),  was  yet  highly  regarded  in  the  early  Church 
and  continued  to  be  prUed  throughout  tl^  Mkidk 
Ages,  being  frequently  used  as  a  text-book  in  schools. 
Its  popularity  is  attested  by  the  huge  number  of 
manuscripts  in  which  it  is  preserved.  A  work  by 
Juvencus  on  the  sacraments  mentioned  by  Jerome 
has  been  lost.  Some  of  the  later  manuscripts  give 
under  the  name  of  Juvencus  two  other  poems,  De 
laudibua  Domini  and  Triumphu8  Ckruti,  of  148  and 
108  verses.  The  former  is  probably  okler  than 
Juvencus  and  the  work  of  a  rhetorician  from  Augus- 
todunum  (Autun).  The  6,000  verses  on  the  OM- 
Testament  history  which  Cardinal  Pitra  discovered 
and  attributed  to  Juvencus  are  now  thought  to  have 
been  written  by  a  fifthroentury  Gallie  Cyprian  (not 
the  famous  Carthaginian  bishop).  The  style  is  diy 
and  jejune,  and  the  poetical  execution  far  inferior 
to  that  of  Juvencus.  Nor  is  it  possible  now  to  at- 
tribute to  him  the  Liber  in  Genetim  (1441  verses) 
which  Martdne  published  in  1723  from  a  Codex 
Corbeiensis,  and  which  Galland,  Arevolo,  Gebser, 
B&hr,  Teuffel  and  others  believed  to  be  his. 

(K.  LEIMBACHt-) 
Biblioorapht:  The  poem  has  often  been  edited  and  jninted 
since  the  editio  princeps  of  Paris,  1449,  is  in  Af PL,  xix.; 
ed.  C.  Marold,  Leipsic,  1886:  and,  ed.  J.  Huemer.  in  CSEL 
xxiv.,  Vienna,  1891.  Consult:  J.  Huemer.  in  Wiengr 
Studien,  ii.  81-112,  Vienna,  1880;  A.  R.  Gebser.  Du- 
Bertatio  de  .  .  .  Juvenci  vita  et  tariptis,  Jena.  1827;  A. 
Ebert,  AUgemeine  Oeachichte  der  Lxteratur  de*  MiUelaUen, 
i.  109  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1889;  J.  T.  Hatfield.  A  Study  <if 
Juvencus,  Bonn.  1890;  Ceillier.  Auteun  •acrSg,  iii  116- 
118;   DCB,  iii  698-699. 

JUXON,  WILLIAM:  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury; b.  at  Chichester  (57  m.  s.w.  of  London),  bap- 
tized in  Oct.,  1582;  d.  in  London  June  4,  1663. 
He  received  his  education  at  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford;  became  vicar  of  St.  Giles,  Oxford,  1609; 
rector  of  Somerton,  Oxfordshire,  1615;  head  of  St. 
John's,  1622,  and  vice-chancellor  1626-27,  and  in 
1626,  dean  of  Worcester;  became  bishop  of  Lon- 
don in  1633;  on  Mar.  6,  1635-36,  he  became  lord 
high  treasurer,  a  difficult  post;  he  attended  Charles 
I.  to  the  scaffold  as  his  most  faithful  servant; 
was  deprived  of  his  see  in  1649 ;  and  in  1660  was 
recognized  as  the  only  eligible  candidate  for  the 
primacy,  and  was  elected.  He  left  a  well-deserved 
reputation  for  strict  honesty,  loyalty  to  Church  and 
king,  and  great  charity  to  the  poor. 

Bibliographt:  W.  H.  Mtfah.  Memoirs  of  Archbishop  J%a<m, 
London,  1809;  DNB^tool  233-237. 
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KAABA,  ka'a-bar  The  pre^Mohaminedan  sano- 
tiiary  at  Mecca,  adopted  by  the  Mohammedans  as 
the  chief  sanctua-ry  of  their  faith.  It  b  situated 
in  the  heart  of  Mecca,  the  sacred  city  of  Islam  (see 
Mohammed,  Mohammedanism),  in  a  court  approxi- 
mately 535  feet  by  355  feet  which  forms  an  irregu- 
lar oblong,  the  long  axis  of  which  is  approximately 
n.e.-s.w,,  while  its  sides  are  only  approximately 
par&Uel.  The  wall  which  bounds  the  enclosure 
does  not  preserve  its  direction  throughout  on  any 
one  of  the  four  sides,  while  on  the  northeastern  and 
uouthwestem  sides  are  projections  forming  two 
largie  halls.  The  wall  is  pierced  by  nineteen  im- 
gated  entrances.  On  the  inside  anti  next  to  the 
bounding  wall  a  triple  or^  in  some  places,  a  quad- 
ruple, colonnade  a  little  over  twenty  ftwt  in  lieight 
Umita  the  open  area,  while  each  group  of  four  col- 
umns fiupports  a  flmalJ  dome  as  a  part  of  the  roof 
of  the  colonnade.  The  ground  level  of  the  area 
inside  the  walls  k  lower  than  that  outside.  The 
Kaaba  itself  is  near  the  center  of  the  enclosure,  a 
structure  in  the  form  of  a  trapcziimi,  no  two  sides 
exactly  parallel,  with  its  long  a3ds  transverse  to 
that  of  the  court,  the  diagonals  being  nearly  in  the 
direction  of  the  cardinal  points,  one  comer  of  the 
building  being  said  by  the  Arabs  to  face  the  North 
Star.  The  structure  is  about  fifty-five  feet  by 
forty-five,  and  between  thirty-five  and  forty  feet 
in  height,  built  of  the  common  gray  stone  of  the 
district,  the  courses  of  which  arc  irregular.  Its 
roof  is  nearly  flat,  yet  sufficiently  inclined  to  shed 
the  rainfall  easily.  The  main  structure  rises  from 
a  sloping  base  two  feet  in  height.  It  has  no  win- 
dows and  but  one  door,  placed  on  the  eastern  side 
about  six  feet  from  the  southeast  comer  and  seven 
feet  from  the  ground.  At  the  southeast  comer  is 
the  Black  Stone,  an  irregular  oval  about  seven 
inches  in  diameter,  the  pieces  of  which  it  is  com- 
pooed  being  joined  by  cement.  It  has  an  uneven 
surface,  though  it  is  worn  smooth  by  the  constant 
Iriaaing  and  rubbing  to  which  it  has  for  ages  been 
subjected  by  the  faithful.  It  is  described  now  as 
being  a  deep  reddish  brown,  but  whether  it  is  ba- 
saltic or  a  meteorite  is  undetermined,  with  proba- 
bilities in  favor  of  the  latter.  It  b  set  in  the  w^all 
about  fifty  inches  from  the  pavement,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  border  of  composite  cement  so  set 
as  to  form  a  boss,  and  this  is  supported  by  a  circle 
of  gold  or  silver  or  gilt.  In  the  northeast  comer 
is  another  stone  of  the  material  common  about 
Mecca,  eighteen  inches  by  two  in  aixe,  set  horizon* 
tally  in  the  wall,  which  receives  a  secondary  ven- 
eration, being  rubbed  by  pilgrims  with  the  right 
hand  but  never  kissed.  A  slight  hollow  in  the 
northeastern  side  in  the  pavement  is  lined  with 
marble  and  is  hallowed  as  the  place  where  Abra-* 
ham  and  Islunael  mixed  the  material  with  which 
they  built  the  Kaaba.  The  roof  is  sustained  by 
three  cross  beams,  each  supported  in  the  center  by 
s  column  covered  with  decorated  aloe  wood.  In 
the  northern  comer  is  a  small  door  leading  to  a 
staircase  and  the  roof,  used  only  by  the  attend* 
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ants  for  purposes  of  work.  The  roof  of  the  Kaaba 
is  covered  by  a  robe  or  mantle  which  hangs  over 
the  sides.  This  is  made  at  Cairo  by  a  family  in 
which  the  monopoly  is  hereditary,  and  is  made  of 
coarse  a  ilk  and  cotton.  The  interior  of  the  court 
about  the  Kaaba  hjvs  three  levels:  (1)  a  pavement 
of  marble  immediately  surrounding  the  Kaaba  in 
an  irregular  oval,  about  which  is  an  oval  of  small 
columns    between    which    lamps    are    suspended; 

(2)  a  second  pavement  about  twenty  feet  broad 
and   slightly   higher  than   the  interior  pavement; 

(3)  a  pavement  six  inches  higher  and  about  forty 
feet  in  width,  surrounding  the  two  inner  pavements. 
Between  the  outer  edge  of  this  last  and  the  colon- 
nade the  ground  is  graveled  except  a  here  the  stone 
walks  lead  to  several  of  the  gates.  There  are  a 
number  of  smaller  structures  at  different  points  of 
the  outer  pavement  which  serve  various  purposeSi 
one  of  them  covering  the  sacred  well  Zem  Zem. 
The  lowest  pavement  next  the  Kaaba  is  that  upon 
which  the  sevenfold  circuit  of  the  building  is  made 
by  the  pilgrims. 

Arabic  legend  asserts  that  the  present  structure 
is  the  tenth  in  historical  order.  The  first  was  built 
by  the  angels  before  the  creation;  the  second  by 
Adam;  the  third  by  Seth,  and  was  destroyed  in  the 
deluge;  the  fourth  by  Abraham;  the  fifth  by  the 
Amalikah,  descendants  of  Shem;  the  sixth  by  the 
Beni  Jurham,  about  the  Christian  era;  the  seventh 
by  Kusay  bin-Kilab,  fifth  in  order  of  ascent  among 
Mohammed *s  paternal  ancestors;  the  eight  in  Mo- 
hammed's twenty- fifth  (thirty-fifth)  year;  the 
ninth  in  686  a.d.  (64  a.h.)  by  Abdullah  bin-Zubaye, 
nephew  of  Ayeslm,  after  the  Black  Stone  had  been 
spht  by  fire  or  by  the  weapons  of  an  enemy;  the 
tenth  between  1652  and  1662  a.d.,  after  tlie  partial 
destruction  of  the  house  by  flood  in  1652.  The 
ceremony  of  circumambuiation  was  performed 
about  all  of  these^  according  to  Arab  tradition. 
That  the  Kaaba  has  a  high  antiquity  is  made  cer- 
tain by  DiodoniB  Si  cuius  who  asserts  that  "  there 
is  in  this  country  (Arabia)  a  temple  greatly  revered 
by  all  the  Arabs."  The  very  universality  of  rever- 
ence asserted  here  and  supported  by  Arab  tradition 
guarantees  an  early  origin  for  the  structure, 

Geo.  W.  Gilmobe, 
BxBLioaRAFHT:  The  foregoing  deBCfipiion  of  tbe  Koabs  is 
tak«a  from  m  careful  comparison  o(  the  accounts  of  R,  F. 
Burton,  JVarrative  of  a  Pilerimoffe  to  Mecctih  and  Mrdinoh, 
chupfl.  xxvi.-3cx3t.,  and  Appendix,  London,  1879;  A. 
Spf«n£»r,  Da*  Leben  und  die  Lehrf  dm  Mohammed,  IL 
340-347,  3  vols.,  Berlin,  1861-65;  and  J.  L.  Burckhardt, 
TroveU  in  Arabia,  pp.  136  Hqq,,  London,  1829.  The  hia- 
tory  Is  taken  from  W.  Muir,  Lif*  of  MahtmutU  vol.  i,  pp. 
tavK,  9Qq.,  London,  1861;  and  A.  P.  CausBio  de  Peroe^va], 
E**ai  mtr  l'hi*toirB  deM  Arabe*  avant  Vutamitme,  i.  170- 
175,  PujiA,  1847. 

EABASILASi  ko-ba'rf-laa:  Two  metropolitana 
of  Thessaloiiica  during  the  fourteenth  century, 
liilos,  the  elder,  lived  about  1340  under  Jobn  Can- 
tacuzenus,  and  belonged  to  the  atrict  anti-Roman 
party,  so  that  his  writings  were  first  notit^d  among 
the  Protestants  (e.g.,  De  pninatu  papae,  ed.  M. 
Flacius  Illyricus,  Frankfort,  1553),    Far  more  im- 
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portant  was  his  nephew  Nikolaos  (d.  1371).  Of  his 
life  the  only  details  known  are  that  he  was  origi- 
nally bursar  at  Constantinople  and  sided  with  the 
Palaeologi,  but  afterward  became  a  friend  of  John 
Gantacuzenus,  who  used  him  on  political  missions. 
In  the  Hesychastic  controversy  (see  Hesychasts) 
he  sided  with  the  monks  of  Athos,  and  was  later 
appointed  metropolitan  of  Thessalonica.  Nikolaos 
is  known  as  a  philosopher,  but  more  especially  as 
a  theologian.  Among  his  philosophical  writings 
special  mention  may  be  made  of  one  directed  against 
skepticism  (ed.  Elter  and  Radermacher  in  AmUeda 
Oraeca,  Bonn,  1899.)  The  most  important  of  his 
theological  writings  was  his  **  Seven  Books  con- 
cerning the  Life  in  Christ "  (ed.  W.  Gass,  Greifs- 
wald,  1849).  The  line  of  thought  is  briefly  this. 
True  to  the  development  of  Greek  theology,  Ka- 
basilas  regards  the  summum  bonum  as  exaltation 
above  the  sensual,  the  introduction  into  life  and 
immortality,  as  given  through  Christ.  Man  is  to 
be  transplanted  from  the  present  world  to  the  fu- 
ture. TTiis  transfer  is  niade  by  Christ  himself. 
The  life  in  Christ  which  transfers  man  to  the  other 
world  is  perfected  through  the  sacraments  and  the 
human  will.  Baptism  means  to  man  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  existence.  The  second  sacrament, 
that  of  imction,  is  unction  of  the  spirit,  and  initi- 
ates man  into  the  true  Cliristian  caUing.  The 
Eucharist  adds  the  third  degree  of  perfection,  and 
produces  an  inward  change,  causing  a  mystic  kin- 
ship with  Christ.  By  the  side  of  this  physiological 
mysticism  stands  a  non-monastic  system  of  ethics. 
Kabasilas  teaches  that  the  will  must  conform  un- 
reservedly to  the  sacramental  influences,  being 
thereby  supplied  with  a  train  of  pious  thoughts. 
Through  joy  and  sadness  it  becomes  purified. 
Finally  the  climax  of  love  is  reached,  and  with  it 
perfect  altruism.  Kabasilas  indulges  in  lofty  ex- 
pressions when  he  describes  the  power  of  love,  de- 
claring that  as  once  it  had  caused  God  to  descend 
to  man,  so  now  it  breaks  the  bonds  of  selfish  isola- 
tion and  constrains  man  to  live  for  God,  and  not 
for  self.  This  power  of  love  rises  to  complete  self- 
renunciation  and  sclf-forgetf Illness,  and  this  is  the 
state  of  him  in  whom  sacrament  and  will  work  to- 
gether in  perfect  harmony.  Philipp  Meyer. 
Bibliography:  The  Works  arc  in  MPG,  cl.  Consult: 
Fabriciiw-Harles,  Bibliotheca  Graeca,  x.  20-30;  Demetra- 
kopulos,  Graecia  orthodoxia,  pp.  76  sqq.,  83  sqq..  Leipsic, 
1872;  Kruinbacher.  Geachichte,  pp.  10»-110.  158-1 59; 
W.  Gass,  DU  Myatik  des  NtkolaoB  KabaMUu,  Leipsic,  1899. 

KABIR:     Hindu    religious    leader.     See    India, 
I.,  3,  §  3;  Sikhs,  Sikhism. 

KADESH.     See  Neoeb. 

KAEHLER,    kd'ler,   CARL    MARTIN    AUGUST: 

German  Protestant;  b.  at  Neuhausen  (7  m.  n.e.  of 
Konigsberg),  Jan.  6,  1835.  He  studied  law  at 
Kdnigsberg  (1853-54),  and  theology  at  Heidel- 
berg (1854-55),  HaUe  (1855-58),  and  Tubingen 
(1858-59);  became  privat-docent  at  Halle,  1860; 
associate  professor  of  theology  at  Bonn,  1864; 
went  in  a  similar  capacity  to  Halle,  1867,  and  has 
been  full  professor  of  systematic  theology  and  New- 
Testament  exegesis  in  Halle  since  1879.  His  wri- 
tings include:  August  Tholuck,  ein  Lebensabriss 
(Halle,   1877);    Juliiia  MHUer,  der  haUi^che  Dog- 


nuUiker  (1878);  NeutestamenUiehe  Schr^im  in 
genauer  Wiedergabe  ihres  Gedankengangn  darge- 
ttelU  (3  vols.,  comprising  Hebrews,  Gala^ians,  tad 
Ephesians,  1880-94);  Die  Wissenaehaft  der  chid- 
lichen  Lehre  (3  parts,  Erlangen,  1883-87);  Der»- 
genannle  hietorische  Jesus  und  der  gudiichiUAe 
Christua  (1896);  Jesue  und  doe  AUe  Tatament 
(Leipsic,  1896);  DognuOische  Streitfragen  (2  vok, 
(18fi^);  Wiedergeboren  durch  die  AvfenUkuing  Jen 
Christi  (1901);  and  Die  SakramenU  al$  Gmdemit- 
iel  (1903). 

KAEHLER,  LUDWIG  AUGUST:  German  Prot- 
estant; b.  at  Sonunerfeld  (44  m.  8.s.e.  of  Fiank- 
fort-on-the-Oder),  Prussia,  Mar.  6,  1775;  d.  at 
KOnigsbeig  Nov.  7,  1855.  He  attended  the  Royal 
School  at  Meissen,  the  Gynmasium  at  Gonu,  and 
the  University  of  Erlangen,  and,  after  spending 
two  and  a  half  years  as  private  tutor,  became 
assistant  pastor  at  Kanig,  near  Guben,  in  1798. 
Here  he  found  leisure  to  write  a  number  of  ro- 
mances, some  of  which  won  even  Goethe's  approval 
He  declined  a  call  to  the  office  of  general  superin- 
tendent of  Lower  Lusatia,  but  in  1809  entered 
upon  the  diaconate  at  Guben.  Ten  years  later  he 
was  called  to  KOnigsberg  as  consistorial  counselor, 
professor  of  theology,  and  superintendent  of  the 
L5benicht  parish.  He  took  an  important  part  in 
the  direction  of  the  provincial  Church,  and  after 
Borowski's  death  officiated  four  years  as  acting 
general  superintendent.  In  1841  he  resigned  aU 
his  offices  on  accoimt  of  a  paralytic  stroke.  Eih- 
ler  was  one  of  the  chief  representatives  of  a  ra- 
tionalistic-idealistic school,  which,  like  that  of 
Schleiermacher,  rejected  both  supematuralism  and 
the  older  rationalism  of  the  Enlightenment.  He 
was  largely  under  the  influence  of  the  philosophy 
of  Kant  and  Jacobi.  His  principal  works  are: 
GescMchte  von  Cottbua,  wdhrend  der  Jahre  ISIS-H 
(Cottbiis,  1814);  Supernaturalismiis  und  Rational' 
tsmus  in  ihrem  gemcinschaftlichcn  Ursprunge,  ihT(T 
Zwutrarht  und  hohcrn  Einheii  (Leipsic,  iSlS)- 
PhilagaOws:  Andeutungen  vber  das  Reich  des  GuUn 
(Konigsberg,  1823);  the  unfinished  Christliche  Sit- 
teniehrc  (1st  section  of  part  1,  1833);  and  Wi^itnr 
schaftlichcr  Abriss  der  christlichen  Sitierdehre  (2 
parts,  1835-37).  Hermann  Hering. 

Bibliography:    S.  A.  K&hler,  Ludwig  AuguM  K&hUr.  ••• 

MUtheilungen  iiher  nein  Leben  und  seine  Schriften,  KoniP* 

berg,  1856  (by  his  son). 

KAFTAN,  kaftan,  JULIUS  WILHELM  MAR- 
TIN: German  Protestant;  b.  at  Loit  (a  village 
near  Apenrade,  35  m.  n.  of  Schleswig),  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  Sept.  30,  1848.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Erlangen,  Berlin,  and  Kiel  from 
1866  to  1871,  and  in  1873  was  appointed  associate 
professor  of  systematic  theology  at  Basel,  where 
he  was  promoted  to  a  fidl  professorship  in  the  same 
subject  in  1881.  Since  1883  he  has  been  professor 
of  apologetics  and  the  philosophy  of  religion  at 
Berlin.  He  has  written  SoUen  und  Sein  in  ihrem 
Verhdltnis  zu  einander  (Leipsic,  1872);  Die  Predi^ 
des  Emngeliums  im  modernen  Geistesleben  (Basel, 
1879);  Das  Evangdium  des  Apostels  PauL\ts  in  Pre- 
digten  der  Gemeinde  dargelegt  (1879);  Das  Wesemkr 
christlichen  Religion  (1881);  Dets  Leben  in  Chrido 
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(sennoDSy  18S3) ;    Die  Wahrheit  der  chn'sUu-hen  Re- 
ligion (1S88);  and  Dogmatik  (Tubingen,  1897). 

KAHWIS,  ha'nis.  KARL  FRIEDRICH  AUGUST  i 
German  Lutheran  theologian;  b.  at  Greiz  (49  m. 
s.s.w-  of  Leipsic)  Dec.  22,  1814;  d.  at  LeipHic  June 
20»  1888.  Despite  the  poverty  of  his  parents,  he 
was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  town, 
and  after  acting  as  private  tutor  for  several  years 
began  the  study  of  theology  at  Halle.  He  wajs  at 
first  an  ardent  Hegelian,  bxjt  becom- 
Earlier  ing  conscious  that  HegeUanism  failed 
Life  to  recognize  the  value  of  individual 
Professor  effort,  personality,  and  the  influence 
atBreslau.  of  the  Christian  faith,  he  passed  to 
orthodox  Lutheranisrn.  The  Iransi- 
tion  may  be  dated  from  the  publication  of  his  Dr. 
Rage  und  Hegel:  Etn  Beitrag  zur  WUrdigufig  Hegel- 
scher  Tendert^en  (Quedhnberg,  1838),  At  the  in- 
vitation of  Hengstenberg,  Kahnis  went  in  1840  to 
Berlin,  where  he  studied  under  Neander,  Marhein- 
eke,  Twesten,  and  others.  To  Tholuck's  LiUcr- 
Lpuc^er  Anzeiger/ur  chrisUiche  Theologie  he  eontrib- 
[^(ed  a  criticLsm  of  Strauss,  which  appeared  in 
eaq^anded  form  under  the  title  Die  moderns  Wissen- 
tdmft  des  Dr,  SirauM  und  der  Giaitbe  unaerer  Kirche 
(Berlin,  1842).  In  1842  he  became  privat-docent 
and  then  spent  two  happy  years  in  close  relation- 
ship with  Neander,  Steffens,  and  the  circle  of  ro- 
manticists who  gathered  about  Ludwig  von  Cer- 
lach*  In  1844  be  was  called  to  Breslau  as  professor 
extraordinary  to  represent  the  orthodox  party  in  a 
rationalistic  facidty,  but  in  his  inaugural  speech 
Dc  Spirihi9  SancH  persona  he  departed  from  the 
accepted  doctrine  of  Trimtarianism,  ranking  the 
Son  as  subordinate  to  the  Father,  and  assigning  the 
last  place  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  he  described 
80  the  impersonal  principle  of  life,  binding  together 
the  other  two.  This  first  venture  of  Kahnis  into 
the  field  of  theology  is  important  for  his  subse- 
quent development.  Hampered  to  a  large  extent 
in  his  academic  work  by  the  lack  of  harmony  b**- 
tween  himself  and  his  colleagues,  he  devoted  him- 
telf  to  scientific  investigation  in  theology,  the  first 
results  being  his  Lehre  vom  keiligen  GetMe  (Halle, 
1847),  which  marked  no  departure  from  the  doc- 
trines enunciated  in  his  earlier  work,  yet  voiced  his 
protest  against  the  liberalism  of  the  times. 

After  the  revolution  of  1848,  in  which  Kahnis 
supported  the  king  and  the  established  order,  he 
came  to  believe  that  the  safest  defense  against  irre- 
Ugion    was    in    rigid    orthodoxy,    and 
Professor    gradually  drifted  into  an  attitude  of 
at  Leipaic.   opposition  to  the  Union  (the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
churches  in  Prussia  effected  by  a  royal  decree  in 
1817),     He  strove  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
Ltttheran  creed.     Convinced  at  last  that  the  Lu- 
theran ooitfession  possessed  neither  a  logical  nor  a 
legal  basis  under  the  Union,  he  joined  the  old  Lu- 
theran party  in  Nov.,  1848,  a  step  by  which  Ids 
academic  activity  at  Breslau  became  still  more  dif- 
ficult.    In    1850,   therefore,   he  gladly  accepted  a 
call  to  Leipsic,  where  be  suocet^ded  Harfcss  in  the 
ehair  of  dogmatics,  to  which  he  later  united  that 
of  church  history.     In  the  following  year  the  Uni- 


versity of  Erlangen  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.D., 
and  he  acknowledged  this  honor  by  his  Lehre  vom 
Abendmahle  (Leipsic,  1851),  one  of  the  best  formu- 
lations of  the  type  of  Lutheranism  taught  at  Er- 
langen. His  professorial  work  at  Leipsic  was  at- 
tended with  success,  but»  feeling  himself  out  of 
syinpathy  with  the  prevailing  tone  in  the  faculty, 
he  would  have  accepted  a  call  to  Erlangen  in  1856 
had  not  the  authorities  promisetj  to  fill  the  firMt 
vacancy  in  the  faculty  by  a  tiieologian  entirely  in 
agreement  with  his  own  views.  In  the  same  year, 
Luthjirdt  was  called  from  Marburg,  and  he  and 
Kahnis,  together  with  Delitzsch,  who  came  to  Leip- 
sic from  Erlangen  in  1867,  constituted  a  triumvi- 
rate which  raised  the  uiiivernity  to  an  unrivaletl 
eminence  in  the  reiilm  of  theology.  In  addition  to 
Ids  academic  duties,  Kahnis  found  time  for  much 
useful  kbor  in  the  field  of  practical  Christianity. 
From  1851  to  1857  he  was  a  mend>er  of  the  board 
of  missions,  from  1853  to  1857  edited  the  Sdchmsche 
Kircheti-urul  Schidblult,  and  from  lS(>fi  to  1875  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Niednersche  Zeitttdtrift  fur 
hiatorische  Theatogie.  At  Leipsic  in  1854  he  pub- 
lished Der  innere  Gang  den  tkulschen  Proiesiatdi»- 
mv^  seii  Mitte  des  ix>rtgen  Jiihrhunderts  (Eng.  transl. 
by  T.  Meyer,  Ivknial  Histan/  of  Gerttmn  Protestant^ 
ism  since  Uie  Middlt-  of  Last  Century,  Edinburgh, 
1856),  expanded  in  the  second  edition  (1860)  so  as 
to  include  the  entire  period  from  the  Reforraation. 
These  same  years  witnessed  a  literary  controversy 
with  \itzsch  over  the  question  of  the  Union  and 
confassional  latitudinarianism,  a  controversy  in 
which  Kahnis  «ought  to  demonstrate  the  lack  of 
doctrinal  unity  prevailing  among  the  supporters  of 
the  movement. 

In  18(>0  Kahnis  became  canon  of  the  cathedral 
at  Meissen  and  in  1864-05  he  was  rector  of  Leipsic 
Uiiivt^rj^jty.  Before  that  time,  however,  his  relig- 
ious views  had  undergone  the  change  which  found 
expression  in  his  Lulhrrische  Dog- 
Later  Tnaiik  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1861-68).  The 
Views  and  character  of  the  work  was  foreshnd- 
Worka,  owed  in  the  second  etiition  of  Der  In- 
nere Gang,  which  revealed  an  approxi- 
mation to  rationalism,  the  abandonment  of  his  old 
belief  in  inspiration,  a  readiness  to  admit  the  ne- 
cessity of  progress  in  doctrine,  and  an  insistence 
upon  the  importance  of  recognizing  the  facta  of 
hunmn  nature  and  natural  morality.  The  five  di- 
visions of  the  Dogmatik  deal  with  the  history  of 
Lutheran  dogmatics,  religion,  revelation,  creetl, 
and  system.  The  problem  which  Kahnis  set  him- 
self was  the  derivation  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  from  the  basic  principle  of  justi- 
fication by  faith,  and  the  proof  of  their  verity  by 
the  sole  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  He  found  the 
nature  of  Christianity  in  the  community  of  salva- 
tion between  man  and  God  through  Christ  in  the 
Holy  Spirit,  seeking  his  proof  in  history,  philosophy, 
and  the  common  facts  of  life.  It  was  not  the  sys- 
tem he  advanced  that  aroused  opposition,  but  the 
liberal  attitude  assuined  by  him  towarrl  the  higher 
critics  of  the  New  Testament,  his  readiness  to 
adopt  the  most  of  their  theories,  and  his  conse- 
quent modification  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration, 
as  well  as  his  diswnt  from  the  dogma  of  the  Clmrch 
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in  respect  to  th«  Trinity  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Hengstenberg  was  the  most  prominent  among  those 
who  now  accused  Kahnis  of  apostasy.  In  1864  he 
pubUshed  the  second  volume  of  his  Dogmatik,  where- 
in he  traced  the  history  of  the  development  of  dogma 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  Church,  so  as  to 
prove  the  Lutheran  doctrines  of  the  present  day 
the  logical  result  of  this  twofold  development.  The 
third  volume,  Das  System,  which  appeared  in  1868, 
was  disappointing,  partly  because  its  contents  re- 
peated the  matter  contained  in  the  first  two  vol- 
umes, and  partly  because  it  contradicted  the  basic 
principle  of  investigation  laid  down  in  the  first  part. 
In  1871  he  published  at  Leipsic  a  condensation  of 
the  historical  portion  of  the  work  under  the  title 
ChristerUum  und  Lvihertum,  a  treatise  written  in 
a  masterly  fashion  and  constituting,  together  with 
the  third  edition  of  Der  innere  Gang,  the  best  of  his 
literary  productions.  After  the  completion  of  his 
Dogmaiik,  Kahnis  devoted  himself  especially  to  his 
historical  studies,  wherein  his  work  may  be  charac- 
terized as  marked  less  by  the  modem  spirit  of  pain- 
ful research,  than  by  a  strong  sympathy  with  his 
subject  and  an  exceptional  charm  of  style.  To 
this  period  belong  his  DeuUche  Reformation  (Leip- 
sic, 1872)  and  his  Gang  der  Kirche  in  Lebendkldem 
(1887).  His  success  as  a  teacher  was  due  both  to 
the  graciousness  of  his  personality  and  his  lofty 
conception  of  his  duties.  (Johannes  Kunzs). 
Bibuoorapht:  F.  J.  Winter,  Karl  Friedrith  August  KahnU, 

Leipsic,   1896;    C.  Schwari,  Zur  Oeachiehte  der  neuuUn 

Theologie,  pp.  311-317,  Leipsic.  1864. 

KAIRES,  ka't-r6z  (KAIRIS),  THEOPHILnS: 
Modem  Greek  liberal;  b.  on  the  island  of  Andros 
Oct.  19,  1784;  d.  on  the  island  of  Syra  Jan.  12, 
1853.  After  attending  the  academy  at  Cydonia, 
he  studied  for  eight  years  in  Pisa  and  in  Paris, 
coming  under  the  influence  of  Count  Frayssinous 
(q.v.)  and  imbibing  the  political  doctrines  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Returning  to  his  fatherland 
in  1810,  he  taught  in  Smyrna  and  in  Cydonia. 
After  the  successful  termination  of  the  War  of 
Liberation,  in  which  he  took  an  active  part,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  priesthood  and  formed  the  plan 
of  founding  an  orphan  asylum  on  Andros  espe- 
cially for  the  sons  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the 
war.  He  collected  funds  for  the  project  by  a 
journey  to  western  Europe  and  in  1835  opened  an 
institution  which  soon  became  the  resort  of  all 
Greeks  who  would  leara  modem  culture  in  their 
native  land.  Then  rumors  were  spread  that  the 
fasts  were  not  observed  on  Andros,  that  the  cus- 
tomary prayers  were  not  offered  in  the  school,  and 
that  scientific  doctrines  were  taught  which  were  at 
variance  with  those  of  the  Church.  Writings  were 
disseminated,  treating  of  the  "  Fear  of  God," 
asserting  the  purely  human  character  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  attacking  ecclesiastical  dogmas  and  mys- 
teries. The  national  synod  felt  called  upon  to  in- 
terfere and  by  an  official  ordinance  of  July  10, 
1839,  demanded  from  Kal'res  a  statement  of  his  be- 
lief. He  attempted  to  evade  the  issue,  claiming 
that  he  was  no  theologian  and  had  not  taught  dog- 
matic theology;  in  philosophy,  however,  he  had 
taught  the  existence  of  God  and  immortality  as 
well  as  a  final  judgment.     When  the  synod  re- 


newed its  denumd  be  asked  for  a  few  montba  more 
time  and  offered  to  close  his  orphan  asylum  and  go 
wherever  the  authorities  might  require.  The 
83mod,  influenced  by  the  narrowly  orthodox  patri- 
arch Gregory  VI.  (q.v.),  had  him  brought  to  Athens 
and  put  him  on  trial  Oct.  21,  1833.  He  repeated 
his  former  declarations,  adding  that  he  had  taught 
nothing  contrary  to  Christianity,  refused  to  give  a 
more  detailed  exposition  of  his  faith,  and  offered 
to  leave  the  country.  By  intervention  of  the  gov- 
ernment he  was  sent  for  further  reflection,  first  to 
a  monastery  on  the  island  of  Sdathus,  then  at  his 
own  request  to  a  more  healthful  and  agreeable 
place  of  confinement  in  a  monastery  on  Thera. 
Persisting  in  his  course,  in  Oct.,  1841,  he  was 
deposed  and  exconunimicated.  He  then  lived 
abroad,  most  of  the  time  in  London,  until  1844, 
when  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Aiidros.  Pro- 
tected by  an  old  school  friend,  the  minister  Koletti, 
he  resumed  his  former  activity  more  boldly  than 
ever.  Koletti  died  in  1847,  however,  and  when 
Kalres  published  (Athens,  1849)  his  most  impor- 
tant book,  Tvuerucfy,  the  best  exposition  of  his  re- 
ligious system,  his  opponents  made  formal  charge 
against  him  under  a  section  of  the  criminal  law, 
declaring  that  all  adherents  of  religious  sects  not 
recognized  by  the  government  should  be  treated 
as  members  of  forbidden  societies.    On  Dec.  21, 

1852,  Kalres  was  condenmed  to  two  years  and  one 
month  imprisonment  in  Syra;  two  of  his  friends 
were  sentenced  for  shorter  terms.  The  judgment 
was  set  aside  by  the  Areopagus  on  appeal  Jan.  26, 

1853,  but  in  the  mean  time  Kalres  had  died  in 
prison  at  Syra.  (Phiupp  BisTKB.) 
BnuooRAPRT:    C.  A.  Brandis.  MiUeUuiHf^n  Hher  Oriadke^ 

land,  I  209-304,  iil  36-38.  Leipdc,  1842;  J.  Wencer.  Bm- 
trUo*  «ur  Ketifdnu  du  o^ifenwdrUoen  OeUiteM  wtd  ZuHandM 
der  ffrieehiechen  Kirdie,  pp.  11-13,  Berlin,  1880;  A.  D. 
Kyriakoa-Rausoh,  OeechidUe  der  oriefitoluofcen  Kircken, 
pp.  101-104.  Leipsic.  1002;  E.  Curtiuo.  Bin  LAenttUd  in 
Briefen,  ed.  F.  Curtius,  pp.  165.  215.  Berlin,  1003:  Fur- 
ther literature  in  Greek  is  given  in  Hauok-HersoK.  RE, 
xix.  660-670. 

KAISER,  kdi'zer  (KAESER),  LEONHARD:  Ger- 
man reformer;  b.  at  Rab  (a  market^town  near 
Sch&rding.  8  m.  s.s.w.  of  Passau)  about  1480;  exe- 
cuted at  Schfirding  Aug.  16,  1527.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Leipsic,  and  about  1517  became  vicar  of 
Waitzenkirchen,  but  in  accordance  with  the  Re- 
gensburg  Ekiict  of  1524  was  cited  before  the 
consistory  of  Passau  for  preaching  Evangelical  doc- 
trines. After  a  brief  imprisonment,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  his  congregation,  whereupon, 
in  defiance  of  the  duke*s  prohibition  forbidding  his 
subjects  to  attend  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  he 
matriculated  there  June  7,  1525,  and  for  a  year 
and  a  half  enjoyed  the  teaching  of  Luther  and  his 
colleagues.  Despite  personal  danger,  he  returned 
to  Rab  in  the  early  part  of  1527  on  account  of  his 
father's  mortal  illness,  and  himself  fell  sick.  De- 
nounced by  the  parish  priest  of  Rab,  Kaiser  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  at  Passau  on  Mar.  11, 
1527.  He  refused  to  retract  his  views,  and  his 
trial,  because  of  the  prominence  of  his  family,  at- 
tracted wide  attention.  Luther  sent  him  a  letter 
of  consolation  {Luthers  Briefwechsd,  ed.  E.  L.. fin- 
ders, vi.  54-55,  Frankfort,  1895),  but  all  petitions, 
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ificIudiiD^  those  of  the  count  of  Schaumberg,  the 
margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and  even  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  were  in  vain.  On  July  18,  he  was  con- 
demned to  be  unfrocked  and  executed  and  the  sen- 
t«noe  was  carried  out  on  Au^.  16,  when  he  was 
delivered  to  the  secular  arm  and  burned  at  the 
«t&lte.  (T.  KoLDE.) 

Bibuographt:  F.  Roth,  Ein  evangeliBcher  M&rtyrrr  auM 
dgm  Jnnv%erid.  Halle,  1900;  V.  A.  Wint«r.  QeMchichU  der 
S^iekmU  dm-  rvangttiMfhen  Lthre,  i,  237  8qq,.  Munich. 
1809;  A.  Schmid,  in  Z^xUehrift  fia-  allgeirmn*  Q*»thichU, 
It  (1887K  SOB  sqq. 

KAISERSWERTH.  See  Dbacxjness,  III.,  2,  a; 
Fliedner,  Theodor. 

KALDI,  kal'tii,  GYORGY:    Hungarian  Jesuit;    b. 
at   Tymau   (60  m.  e.  of  Vienna)*  Hungary,  1570; 
d,  at  Pre^burg  (35  tn.  e,  of  Vienna)  Oct.  30,   1634. 
He  held  various  positions  in  his  order,  preached  in 
Vienna,  taught  theology  at  Olmtitst,  and  finally  be- 
c^ame  head  of  the  college  at  Presburg,    He  translated 
tlie  Bible  into  Hungarian  (Vienna,  1626),  and  pub- 
lished a  part  of  his  sermons  (2  vole.,  Presbutg,  1631). 
T^is  translation  of  the  Bible  (see  Bible  Veesionb, 
^3,  ix,,  2)  has  been  frequently  reprinted. 
•^BtsuooEAfHt:    A,  and  A.  de  Baeker,   Lee  ^crivainM  de  la 
compaoni£  de  Jisu»,   a.w,   7   vols.,    Lidge,    1853-61;    KL^ 
viL  60,  ii.  770-771, 

KALISCE,  W\u\\  (MORITZ)   MARCUS:     Bib- 
Imcal  scholar ;    b.  of  Jewish  parentage  at  Treptow, 
X^omerania,  Prus^sia,  May  16»  1828;   d.  at  Rowsley 
C  18  m.  n.n.w.  of  Derby).  Derbyshire,  England,  Aug. 
^23,    1885.     He  studied  classical  and  Semitic  lan- 
^^ages   at   the   universities  of    Berlin   and    Halle 
CPh.D.,  1848),  and  Talmudic  literature  at  the  rab- 
Izkiniisa]  college  in  Berlin.     On  the  subsidence  of  the 
m^evolutionary  movement  of  1848,  in  which  he  had 
l:>een    actively   interested,    he    settled    in    London. 
from  1849  till  185^3  he  was  secretary  to  the  chief 
v^bbi,  N,  M.  Adler,  through  whom  he  obtained  a 
tutorship  in  the  family  of  Baron  Lionel  RothschikL 
Throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  inti- 
vnate  with  the  Rothschilds  and  their  munificetice 
enabled  him  to  devote  himself  to  scholarly  work. 
Tie  planned  a  Hudorieal  and  Critical  CammefUary 
on  the  014  Testajnent  with  a  New  Trandation,  and 
publiabed  Exodus  (London,  1855),  Gen^M  (1858), 
wkxid  Leviticus  (2  vols.,  1867-72),  which  at  the  time 
of  publication  were  the  beat  commentaries  on  the 
Tespective  books  in  the  English  language  and  are 
not  yet  wholly  superseded,  having  especial  value 
&s  the  work  of  a  learned  Jew.     Ill  health  prevented 
the  continuation  of  the  work  and  also  interrupted 
a  project^l  series  of  Bibk  Stiidie^  after  the  appear- 
ance of  The  Prophecies  of  BaUmm  (1877)  and  The 
Book  of  Jonah  (1878).     Kalisch  also  published  a 
Hebrew  grammar  (2  parts,  1862^3;   2d  ed.  of  part 
L,    1875);    a  book  of  poems  in  German  (Leipsic, 
1868);    Ufe  and  Writings  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  (Lon- 
don, 1860);    and  Path  and  Goal;    a  Dtscussion  on 
the  Elements  of  Ciirilization  and  the  Condiiion*  of 
Happiness  (1880). 

BtBLiooaAPHT:  R.  8.  Momlf,  Bminent  ImraelUts  of  the 
Nintttm^  CmUury,  pp.  170-173.  Philadelphia,  1880; 
D.VB,  XXX.  237;    JE,  vu,  420. 

KALKAR»  kal'kOr,  CHRISTIAN  ANDREAS 
EERHANN:  Danish  theologian;  b.  in  Stock- 
holm  Nov.  27,   1803;    d.  at  Copenhagen  Feb.  2. 


1886.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Jewish  rabbi,  spent  his 
childhood  at  Cassel,  Germany,  where  his  father 
held  a  high  position  in  the  Jewish  community,  and 
upon  the  tatter's  death  went  to  Copenhagen  (1812), 
being  later  admitted  to  the  university  of  that  city. 
From  1819  to  1823  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  law,  but  on  being  baptized  chose  a  theological 
career,  and  was  graduated  In  theology  in  1826.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  appointed  adjunct  at  the 
Latin  school  of  Odense,  and  in  1834  became  rector. 
During  his  stay  in  Odense  he  published  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Old  Testament  (1836-38),  a  history  of 
the  Bible  (2  vols.,  1837-1839;  German  transl.^Kiel, 
1839),  and  lectures  on  the  apostolic  history  (1840). 
In  1842  he  received  a  royal  stipend  enabling  him  to 
travel  through  European  countries  to  collect  mate- 
rial for  a  history  of  Denmark  thiring  the  Reforma- 
tion^ and  on  his  return  was  appointed  minister  at 
Gladaaxe,  near  Copenhagen.  In  1845  he  published 
as  the  result  of  his  travels  "  Documents  relating  to 
the  History  of  Denmark  in  the  Time  of  the  Refor- 
mation/* which  was  intended  as  an  introduction  to 
a  contemplated  Corpus  reformatorum  Dani^&rum^ 
but  he  was  prevented  from  accomplishing  his  task 
by  a  fire  which  destroyed  his  collected  material.  In 
1847  he  publishait  ^'ith  other  theologians,  a  new 
Danish  version  of  the  Bible,  with  maps  and  iUua- 
trations.  During  the  following  years  Kalkar  de- 
voted himself  more  to  the  history  of  missions,  and 
published  numerous  works  on  Protestant  and  Ro- 
man Catholic  missions  in  general  as  well  as  mis- 
sions among  Jews  and  Mohamjnedans.  As  a  his- 
torian in  this  held,  however,  he  displayed  a  lack  of 
critical  and  thorough  investigation,  which  detracts 
from  the  value  of  his  works.  In  1868  he  retired 
from  active  life,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  Copenhagen,  engaged  in  literary  pursuits. 

(F.  NiELBENt*) 

KALTEISElf,  kult-ai'sen,  HEDIRICH:  Domin- 
ican; b.  at  Ehrenbreitstein  (2  m,  e.  of  Cobleni), 
Rhenish  Prussia,  c.  1390;  d.  at  C^sblent  Oct.  3. 
1465.  He  early  entered  the  Dominican  convent  at 
Coblenz,  and  studied  subsequently  at  Vienna  and 
at  Cologne,  where  he  became  professor  of  theology 
and  also  a  preacher  of  note.  Later  he  was  sta- 
tioned at  Mainz  as  inquisitor-general  for  Germany. 
He  attendee!  the  Council  of  Basel,  and,  in  1433, 
made  himself  famous  by  a  three  days'  speech 
against  the  demand  of  the  Hussites  for  the  free 
preaching  of  the  word  of  God  (printed  by  Canisius, 
in  Thesaurus  monumenlorum  &*demasti€orum  et  his' 
toricorum,  ed.  J.  Basnage,  iv.  628-708,  Antwerp, 
1725).  During  hln  residence  at  Basel  he  seems  to 
have  been  prior  of  the  Dominican  convent  there- 
in 1443  lie  was  made  ffiagister  sani  palaiii  by 
Eugenius  IV.,  and  in  1152  Nicholas  V.  made  him 
titular  archbishop  of  Trondhjem.  In  1463  he  re- 
tired to  tlie  cloister  of  his  order  at  C'Oblenz.  Fried- 
rich  Steill  edited  a  few  of  Kalteisen's  writings  in 
Ephemerides  dominimno-sacrm  (Dillingen,  1692), 
but  moat  of  his  works  remained  in  manuscript. 
BiBLiooitAPiiT:    J.  QueiLI  and  J.  Echard,  Scnpi&ru  OftUnU 

praeduxiiorum,  I  828.  Paria,  1719;    KL,  vii.  68. 

KAM,  kam,  JOSEPH:  Dutch  missionary'  to  the 
Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands;  b.  at  Bois-Ie-Duc  (28 
m.  8.s.e.  of  Utrecht)  1770;  d.  on  the  island  of  Am- 
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boyna,  Malay  Archipelago,  1833.  He  early  de- 
sired to  be  a  missionary,  but  yielded  to  his  father's 
wishes  and  became  a  business  man.  At  the  age  of 
forty  he  resigned  his  position  as  court  messenger 
at  Amsterdam,  and  entered  the  missionary  sem- 
inary at  Berkel,  where  his  elder  brother  was  edu- 
cating candidates  for  the  Netherlands  Missionary 
Society.  The  Indian  colonies  being  at  that  time 
in  the  hands  of  the  English,  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  in  whose  sem- 
inary at  Gosport  he  spent  a  year.  In  1813  he  was 
sent  to  the  Moluccas.  The  heathen  population 
there  had  been  forcibly  Romanized  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  like  manner 
transferred  to  the  Reformed  Church  by  the  Dutch 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
When  Kam  appeared  on  the  scene,  everything  was  in 
a  sad  state  of  decline.  At  rare  intervals  a  preacher 
would  make  a  hasty  visit  to  the  islands  to  baptize 
children  by  throngs,  and  to  solemnize  marriages. 
Kam  took  up  his  abode  on  Amboyna,  where  in 
1817  he  was  appointed  government  preacher.  He 
now  developed  a  wonderful  activity  in  reviving 
the  defunct  Christian  congregations.  The  twenty 
thousand  or  more  baptized  members  were  organ- 
ized under  his  charge,  into  eighty  congregations, 
the  remotest  of  them  being  300  miles  away.  For 
his  journeys  he  had  a  vessel  built,  which  he  him- 
self commanded  as  captain.  Thanks  to  his  exer- 
tions seventeen  missionaries  were  sent  out  during 
the  years  1819-32,  including  Schwarz  and  Riedel, 
who  became  distinguished  for  their  success  in 
Celebes.  Honored  as  *'  apostle  of  the  Moluccas," 
Earn  labored  on  indefatigably  till  his  end. 

R.  Grundemann. 

BiblxOgrapht:  L.  J.  van  Rhijn,  Rets  door  den  inditchen 
Arehipel,  pp.  443  sqq.,  Rotterdam,  1851;  E.  F.  Kniijf. 
QeaehiedeniM  van  het  Nederlandache  ZendelinggenooUchap, 
Groningen,  1894;  P.  Wurm,  in  AUgemeine  Miaaiona- 
ZeiUchrift,  1897.  pp.  365  sqq. 

KAMMIN,  kam'min,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  A  bish- 
opric named  from  the  tovm  of  Kammin  (Cammin) 
in  Pomerania,  near  the  Baltic  (38  m.  n.n.e.  of  Stet- 
tin). Among  the  companions  of  Otto  of  Bamlxrg 
(q.v.)  in  his  missionary  work  in  Pomerania  was  a 
priest  named  Adalbert,  who,  when  Otto's  plan  for 
the  erection  of  a  bishopric  at  Julin,  the  present 
Wollin,  was  carried  out,  became  its  first  bishop. 
At  Adalbert's  request,  Innocent  II.  took  it  hi  1140 
under  papal  protection,  and  assigned  to  its  juris- 
diction, besides  the  town  of  Wollin,  ten  other  cas- 
tra.  Nothing  was  said  about  its  inclusion  in  any 
ecclesiastical  province,  though  in  1160  the  imperial 
pope,  Victor  IV.,  placed  it  under  Magdeburg.  A 
little  later  Wollin  was  destroyed  in  the  war  between 
the  Danes  and  Saxons,  and  the  see  was  conse- 
quently transferred  to  Kammin  in  1175,  appar- 
ently once  more  as  an  exempt  bishopric.  This 
status  it  managed  to  retain,  except  between  1210 
and  1244,  w^hen  it  was  again  subject  to  Magdeburg. 
Three  attempts  were  made  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury to  assert  over  it  the  metropolitan  rights  of 
Onesen,  but  the  Curia  decided  against  them  in 
1371.  The  Reformation  found  the  diocese  in  a 
state  wliich  facilitated  its  introduction.  Its  spread 
lx?gan  from  the  Premonstratcnsian  monastery  of 


Belbuck,  of  which  Bugenhagen  was  an  inmate. 
The  Ehikes  Bogislas  X.  and  George  were  hostile  to  it; 
Bamim,  however,  forwarded  it,  and  after  the  death 
of  the  last  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  Erasmus  von 
Manteufel  (1544)  a  Protestant  was  appointed  in  his 
place,  and  the  estates  of  the  bishopric  and  the 
monasteries  secularized. 
Bibuoorapbt:    K.  F.  W.  HaMelbach.  J.  G.  L.  Koaesarten 

and  F.  von  Modem,  Codex  diplomaticuM  Pomeraniae^  vol. 

I,  Greifswald,  1843;    L.  Giesebrecht,  Wendiadie  Ot^dddt' 

ten,  3  vols..  Berlin.  1843;   Pommerwehee  Urkundeniniek,  cd. 

R.  Klempin  and  R.  PrOmers.  3  voU..  Stettin,  1866-4)1. 

KAMPHAUSEN,  kOmp-hau'zen,  ADOLF  HER- 
MANN HEINRICH:  German  Protestant;  b.  at 
Solingen  (18  m.  n.n.e.  of  Cologne)  Sept.  10,  1829; 
d.  at  Bonn  Aug.  13,  1909.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Bonn  (Ph.D.,  1855),  where  he  was 
privat-docent  for  a  few  months  before  he  went  to 
Heidelberg  as  private  secretary  of  C.  K.  J.  Bunsen. 
Still  in  tl^  service  of  Bunsen,  he  was  privat-docent 
at  the  University  of  Heidelberg  from  1856  to  1859, 
when  he  returned  with  his  employer  to  Bonn;  there 
he  was  associate  professor  of  Old-Testament  exege- 
sis 1863-68,  full  professor  1868-1901.  From  1871 
to  1890  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  for  the  re- 
vision of  Luther's  translation  of  the  Old  Testament. 
He  regarded  Christ  as  the  bodily  son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary,  and  held  that  the  Resurrection  was  an  ob- 
jective or  real  vision.  He  contributed  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Books  of  Kings,  Proverbs,  and  II  Mac- 
cabees to  E.  F.  Kautzsch's  HeUige  Schrift  des  Allen 
Testaments  (Freiburg,  1894),  and  wrote  inde- 
pendently among  other  works  Die  Hagiographen 
des  Alten  Bundes  nach  den  uberlieferien  GrundUxten 
ubersetzt  und  mit  erkldrenden  Anmerkungen  versehen 
(Leipsic,  1868);  Die  Chronologie  der  kehr&ischen 
Kdnige  (Bonn,  1883);  Das  Buck  Daniel  und  die 
neiiere  Geschichtsforschung  (Leipsic,  1892);  Bo(^  of 
Daniel  in  The  Polychrome  Bible  (New  York,  1896); 
and  Das  VerhdUnis  des  Menschenopfers  zur  israelii 
tischen  Religion  (Bonn,  1896). 

KANT,  kant,  IMMANUEL:  German  philoso- 
pher; b.  at  Konigsberg,  Prussia,  Apr.  22.  1724;  d. 
there  Feb.  12,  1804.  His  father,  of  Scotch  descent, 
was  a  saddler  in  humble  circumstances,  his  mother 
a  woman  of  great  natural  force  and  fervent  piety. 
His  entire  life  with  exception  of  a  feu- 
Life  and  years  as  tutor  in  a  country  family  was 
Works,  spent  in  his  birthplace.  After  grad- 
uating from  the  University  of  Kdnigs- 
berg  and  teaching  for  several  years,  in  1755  he  be- 
came privat-docent,  in  1770  full  professor  at  the 
university.  Here  his  chief  subjects  were  logic, 
metaphysics,  physical  geography,  anthropology, 
moral  philosophy,  and  mathematics;  other  sub- 
jects were  natural  law,  encyclopedia  of  philosophy, 
natural  theology,  pedagogics,  theoretical  physics, 
mechanics,  and  mineralogy.  His  philosophical 
writings  fall  into  two  groups — the  dogmatic  or 
pre-critical,  influenced  by  Leibnitz  and  Christian 
Wolff,  until  1770;  the  critical,  due  in  part  to 
Hume's  influence  (1770-1804),  wherein  his  prin- 
cipal works  appeared,  combating  both  the  dog- 
matism of  Leibnitz  and  Wolff  and  the  empiricism 
of  Hume.  The  writings  of  the  earlier  period  may 
be  passed  over  here,  for  it  is  upon  the  great  sys- 


tematic  works  of  tbe  second  period  that  Kant's 
fame  rests.  HLs  new  point  of  view  is  first  seen  in 
the  Latin  diKaertation  De  mundi  aengibilis  atqite 
inUlHgQnit^  forma  et  prindptu  (K^nigsberg,  1770); 
but  more  important  for  the  criticjil  philosophy 
were  the  epoch-malting  Kritik  der  reinen  Verfiunft 
(Riga,  1783;  revised  exl.,  1787;  best  Eng.  transl. 
by  F.  Max  MUiler^  Criiiqiie  of  Pure  Hmmmt  2  voU.^ 
London,  1881,  1  vol.,  1897)  and  the  briefer  and 
more  popular  Prolegomena  zu  eirixT  jeden  hiinjiigen 
Metapkymk  dw  als  Wiasenschaft  wird  aufireten 
kOnnen  (Riga,  1785;  Eng.  trans  1.,  Prolegomena  to 
Every  Future  Aldaphygic  which  can  appear  an  a  Sci- 
erwe,  London,  1819).  These  works  are  concerned 
uith  epistemology  and  metaphysics.  Of  fundamen- 
tal importance  for  Kimt's  ethics  and  religious  phi' 
losophy  are:  Grundlegung  gur  Ai etaphysik  der  Siiten 
(Riga,  1785);  Kritik  der  praktiscfien  Vemunfl  (1788); 
Die  Retigion  innerkalb  der  Grenzen  der  blo9sen  Ver- 
%unfl  (KGnigsberg,  1793;  Eng.  trsnsl,  Theonf  of 
Religion^  Edinburgh,  1838);  and  Die  Metaphyeik 
tierSiUen  (2  parts,  Kdnigsberg,  1797;  Eng.  trans!., 
Metapkysiee  of  Ethics,  3d  ed,,  with  introduction  by 
H.  Calderwood,  Ediobui^h,  1871).  Other  w*orks 
belonging  to  this  period  are:  Meiaphysieche  An- 
fangsgrundeder  NaturunsaenscJiaft  (Riga,  1786);  and 
Kritik  der  UrtkeiUkra/t  (Berlin  and  Libau,  17110; 
Eng,  transL,  Kritik  of  Judgmejit,  London,  1892). 
Kant's  works  were  edited  by  G.  Harten^stein  (10 
vols.,  Leipsic,  1838-39;  another  ed.,  in  chronologi- 
cal  order,  8  vols.,  1867-69),  by  K.  Rosenkranz  and 
F.  W.  Schubert  (12  voK,  1838-40).  and  by  J.  H. 
von  Kirchmann  (8  vols,  and  supplement,  Berlin, 
1868-73).  Other  translations  from  Kant  are:  Pro- 
kgamena  and  Af  eiaphyincal  Foundatiorm  of  Natural 
Science t  Tranalaled  .  .  .  mlh  a  Biography  and  In- 
Irodudian,  by  E.  B.  Bax  (London,  1883);  Critique 
of  Practical  Reason^  and  Other  Works  on  the  Theory  of 
Ethioi,  Translated  by  T.  K.  Abbott  (4th  ed.,  1889); 
and  Fundamental  Principles  of  ike  Aletaphysics  of 
Ethies  .  .  .  ,  translated  by  T.  K.  Abbott  (1895). 

Kant  characterized  Ms  metaphysical  standpoint 
as  transcendental  idealism  (see  Idealism).  In  his 
epistemology  he  taught  that  there  are  two  sources 
of  knowledge:  sensation — given  through  the  senses, 
and  thought — intuitions  of  space  and  time  and 
categories  of  the  understanding.  This 
Philosophy  knowledge  h  restricted  to  phenomena, 
in  OutiiEC.  By  pure  reason  a  priori  we  are,  how- 
ever, compelled  to  affirm  the  reality  of 
a  noumenal  worlds  not  as  this  Lb  in  itself,  but  as  it 
appears  to  us,  and  then  only  as  to  its  form.  A 
basis  is  here  laid  for  the  later  divorce  of  theoretical 
knowledge  and  religious  faith,  as  in  ManseFs  Limits 
of  Religious  Thought  (London,  1858)^  and  in  the 
theology  of  Albrecht  Ritwchl  (q.v.).  Religion  is  the 
recognition  of  one*8  duty  as  divine  commands. 
Commands  are  proved  to  be  di^-ine  through  our 
sense  of  thera  as  duties  (natural  religion);  whereas 
those  which  we  know  as  divine  commands  become 
our  duty  (revealed  religion).  Rehgion  is  essen- 
tially belief  in  God  as  a  good  will  realizing  itself 
in  nature  and  history,  evinced  by  neither  proph- 
ecy nor  miracle,  but  by  the  same  good  will  in  our* 
selves — its  object  to  develop  and  confirm  the  will 
of  good  in  us.    The  sovereigo  test  of  the  Bible  is 


our  own  morahty.  Sin,  wliich  presupposes  free 
causality,  is  an  ejctra^temporal,  voluntary  adop- 
tion by  the  reason  of  an  evil  motive^  but  incapable 
of  further  explication.  Regeneration  takes  place 
through  one's  becoming  aware  of  the  ideal  of  moral 
perfection,  and  forgiveaess  through  the  ethical  re- 
production of  the  same  ideal  a^  that  which  the 
Church  attributes  to  Christ.  The  Church  is  the  in- 
visible body  of  the  redeemed.  Kaat  subjected  the 
traditional  the  is  tic  arguments  to  a  searcliing  scru- 
tiny^ with  the  result  that  these  lost  most  of  their 
cogency.  His  criticism  reached  the  following  con- 
clusions: (1)  concerning  the  ontological  argument — 
the  idea  does  not  prove  the  objective  existence  of 
its  content;  (2)  as  to  the  cosmological  argument, 
an  infinite  series  of  finite  causes  is  thinkable,  the 
cause  which  this  argiunent  postulates  is  not  a  nec- 
essary cause,  and  even  if  the  necessary  cause  were 
thus  reachetl,  this  would  not  be  the  God  of  theol- 
ogy; (3)  the  teleological  proof — mentionetl  with 
respect^rests  on  the  unproved  assertion  of  uni- 
versal adaptation  and  teleology^  and  leads  to  an 
artificer  not  to  a  Creator;  (4)  tbe  moral  proof, 
drawn  from  conscience  and  feehng  of  responsibil- 
ity, the  universahty  and  teleology  of  the  moral 
order,  is  invalid  in  the  light  of  pure  reason,  al» 
though  it  holds  good  for  the  practical  reason. 
Kant's  denial  of  the  worth  of  the  theistic  argu- 
ments, to  which  must  be  abided  freedom  and  im- 
mortaUty,  means  not  that  these  are  finally  to  be 
rejected,  but,  incapable  of  proof  by  reasoning,  are 
removed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  practical  reason. 
In  the  moral  consciousness  are  given  those  ideas 
of  God,  freedom,  and  immortality.  The  reason 
had  not  denied  freedom,  but  conceived  it  as  an 
intelligible,  not  as  an  empirical,  reality;  and  since 
freedom  w^as  the  absolute  condition  of  moral  re- 
sponsibihty,  the  practical  reason  postulated  im- 
mortahty  as  the  sphere  within  which  this  moral 
problem  was  to  be  solved,  and  God  as  the  guaran- 
tor both  of  the  moral  order  and  the  ultimate  real- 
ization of  the  good  will.  The  only  good  without 
qualification  is  a  good  mil.  The  categorical  im- 
pemtive  as  addressed  to  the  will  compels  a  teleo- 
logical interpretation  of  reahty  and  a  recognition 
of  the  autonomy  of  the  practical  reason.  In  the 
Eummum  bonum  virtue  and  happiness  must  be 
thought  of  as  combined,  but  virtue  is  supreme  and 
is  alone  worthy  of  happiness.  Owing  to  the  su- 
premacy of  the  practical  reason,  man  is  to  act  as 
if  the  postulates  of  the  moral  consciousne®  were 
proved.  Kant's  ethical  teaching  is  marked  by 
**  vigor  and  rigor,-'  Duty  stands  in  no  relation  to 
feeling.  Duty  is  for  duty's  sake  alone.  The  moral 
law  admits  of  no  exceptions.  His  categorical  im- 
perative enjoins,  **  Act  only  on  that  maxim  which 
thou  canst  at  the  same  time  w^ill  to  become  a  uni- 
versal law.'' 

Kant's  philosophy  bs  a  whole  may  now  be  char- 
acterized: (1)  We  know  phenomena,  not  things 
in  themselves.     (2)  Objects  are  scientifically  known  ^ 

i.e.,  by  the  reason,  a  priori,  since  they 
Summary,  are    created    by    the    understanding, 

(3)  Our  knowledge  Is  objectively  valid 
for  phenomena  or  for  possible  experienoe,  but  not 
outside    of    these.     (4)  Things-in-themselveB    are 
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intelligible  ideal  realities,  belonging  to  the  unity 
of  the  All-Real  Being,  teleologi(»lly  related  to  the 
highest  good.  (5)  Philosophy  otdminates  not  in 
the  theoretical  but  in  the  practical  reason,  giving 
rise  to  a  rational  working  faith  (of.  F.  Paulsen,  Inir 
manud  Kani,  Eng.  transl.,  pp.  115-116,  New  York, 
1002.  The  philosophy  of  Kiaiit  has  been  profoundly 
influential  in  religious  thought.  First,  in  the  fur- 
ther working  out  of  the  dualism  involved  in  his 
epistemology  (neo-Kantian  theology);  secondly, 
in  the  transcendence  of  that  dualism  in  the  asser- 
tion of  the  ultimate  unity  of  thought  and  being 
(idealistic  theology);  thirdly,  in  the  supremacy  of 
the  practical  reason  as  related  on  the  one  hand  to 
theological  construction  and  on  the  other  to  per- 
sonalism  as  the  solution  of  the  conflict  between 
naturalism  and  religion  (cf.  R.  Otto,  NaturaUtm 
and  Rdiffion  (London,  1906).    See  Panthbibm,  §  5. 

C.  A.  Beckwith. 
Bibuoobapht:  The  literature  upon  K«nt  is  enormoua — 
ef.  the  list  of  works  in  J.  M.  Baldwin,  Dictionary  cf  Phi- 
UMophy  and  Ptych/ol/ogy,  iii.  1,  pp.  286-320.  New  York. 
1905.  On  the  life  the  best  single  book  is  F.  Paulsen,  /m- 
manjui  Kant,  tein  Leben  und  9ein«  Lehrc,  Stuttgart,  1898, 
Eng.  transl.,  Immanud  Kant,  kU  Life  and  Doctrine,  New 
York,  1902;  L.  E.  Borowski,  Dar&UUuno  dee  Lebene  und 
Charakter  Kante,  Kdnigsberg.  1804  (revised  by  Kant  him- 
self); H.  Schniidt,  Immanuel  Kant^e  Leben,  Halle.  1868;  K. 
Fisofaer,  Kante  Leben  und  die  Orundlaoen  eeiner  Lehre, 
Mannheim,  1860;  J.  H.  W.  Stuokenberg,  Life  cf  Immanuel 
Kant,  London,  1882;  M.  Kronenberg,  Kant,  eein  L&ben 
und  eeine  Lehre,  Munich,  1891. 

On  his  philosophy  consult:  J.  Bami,  Philoeophie  de 
Kant,  Paris,  1861;  M.  B.  W.  Bolton,  Kant  and  Hamilton, 
London,  1866;  K.  Fischer,  Commentary  on  Kant'e  *'  Cri- 
HAofiho  Pure  Reaeon,'*  ib.  1866;  C.  Dflwell,  Kant'e  Ro- 
Ufffionephiioeophio,  FOrstenwalde,  1872;  J.  Kaftan,  Die 
religionephiloeophiedio  Anechauung  Kante,  Basel,  1874; 
F.  Paulsen,  Vereuch  einor  BntwickelunoegeechidUe  dtr 
kantim^on  Erkonntnieetheorio,  Leipsic,  1876;  E.  Caird, 
The  Philoeophy  cf  Kant  Explained  and  Examined,  Lon- 
don, 1877;  idem.  The  Critical  Philoeophy  of  Emmanuel 
Kant,  2  vols.,  Glasgow,  1889;  C.  Hitter,  Kant  und  Hume, 
Halle,  1878;  J.  G.  Schurman.  Kantian  E^iee  and  the 
Ethice  of  Evolution,  London.  1881;  J.  H.  Stirling,  Text- 
book to  Kant,  ib.  1881;  G.  S.  Morris.  Kant'e  Critique  of 
Pure  Reaeon,  Chicago.  1882;  G.  Thiele.  Die  Philoeophie 
Immanuel  KanU,  2  vols..  Halle.  1882-87;  W.  Wallace. 
Kant,  Oxford.  1882;  J.  McCosh.  A  Criticiem  of  the  Crit- 
ical Philoeophy,  New  York.  1884;  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Kant'e 
Critical  Philoeophy  for  Englieh  Readere,  2  vols..  London, 
1889;  J.  Royce.  The  Spirit  of  Modern  Philoeophy,  Boa- 
ton.  1892;  T.  H.  Green.  Worke,  ed.  R.  L.  Nettleship.  ii. 
2-166.  London.  1893;  C.  W.  Hodge.  Kantian  Epietemol- 
ogy  and  Theiem,  Philadelphia.  1894;  V.  Basch.  Eeeai  .  .  . 
ear  VeetMtique  de  Kant,  Paris,  1896;  A.  Cresaon.  La  Mo- 
rale de  Kant,  ib.  1897;  W.  M.  Washington,  The  Formal 
and  Material  ElemenU  of  Kant'e  Ethice,  New  York.  1898; 
T.  Ruyssen,  Kant,  Paris.  1900;  H.  8.  Chamberlain.  Im- 
manuel Kant,  die  Peretinlichkeit  ale  Einfiihrung  in  dae 
Werk,  Munich.  1906;  G.  Gerland,  Immanuel  Kant,  eeine 
geographiechenund  anthropologiechen  Arbeiten,  Berlin,  1906; 
J.  Guttmann.  Kante  GoUeebegriff  in  eeiner  positiven  Ent- 
vncklung,ib.,  1906;  M.  Apel.  Kommentar  zu  Kante  "Pro- 
legomena," ib..  1008;  O.  Ewald.  Kante  kritiacher  Idealiemue 
ale  OrundUtge  von  Erkenntniatheorie  undEthik,  ib..  1908;  J. 
Watson.  The  Philoeophy  of  Kant  Explained,  Glasgow.  1908. 

KANTZ,  KASPAR:  Reformer  of  Ndrdlingen; 
b.  at  Ndrdlingen  (38  m.  n.n.w.  of  Augsburg)  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century;  d.  there  Dec. 
6,  1544.  Some  time  before  1501  he  appears  to 
have  entered  the  monastery  of  the  Carmelites  in 
Ndrdlingen  and  in  1501  went  to  the  University  of 
Leipsic.  In  1502  he  became  bachelor,  1505  master, 
1511  htblicuSy  and  1515  setUentiariua,  He  returned 
to  his  native  city  and  became  prior  of  the  monas- 


tery, but  was  deposed  in  1518,  although  he  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  monastery.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  reason  for  his  deposition,  it  ii 
certain  that  at  a  very  early  time  he  advocated  the 
ideas  of  the  Reformation.  After  the  churdi  of  the 
Carmelites  had  opened  its  doors  to  the  Goqiel, 
there  followed  the  church  of  St.  George,  ^diere  Bil- 
lican  preached  from  Nov.,  1522.  Although  the 
city  council  considered  puhlic  sentiment,  it  wu 
averse  to  all  decisive  measures,  and  when  Kanti 
openly  announced  from  the  pulpit  that  he  had 
taken  a  wife,  he  was  expelled  from  the  city  on  June 
26,  1523.  From  one  of  his  sermons,  printed  in 
1524,  he  appears  to  have  been  recalled.  In  1530 
he  applied  in  vain  for  the  position  of  "  Latin  school* 
master  "  in  NOrdlingen.  In  the  list  of  preadien 
he  appears  as  diaconus  first  in  1535,  but  before  that 
time  he  held  the  position  of  German  schoolmaster. 
On  June  21,  1535,  he  was  placed  as  preacher  at  the 
head  of  the  churches  in  NOrdlingen  in  place  of  thi 
wavering  Billican.  The  first  church  order  of  Ndrd- 
lingen  of  1538  was  his  work.  He  also  promoted 
catechetical  instruction,  which  had  been  negleeted 
by  Billican,  and  succeeded  in  bettering  the  moral 
conditions. 

Kantz  was  the  real  reformer  of  NOrdlingen.  He 
enriched  Evangelical  devotional  literature  by  wri- 
tings which  bear  comparison  with  those  of  the 
more  famous  men  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
deserves  an  honorary  place  in  the  history  of  the 
Evangelical  church  service  because  he  drew  up  and 
put  in  practise  a  German  Evangelical  mass  four 
years  before  Luther's  German  mass,  under  the  title, 
Von  der  Euangdischen  Messz,  idit  ChriMchen 
Oebetten  vor  vnd  nach  der  empfahung  de»  SaeramenU 
(1522).  It  was  the  first  attempt  to  arrange  a  Ger- 
man celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  according  to 
Evangelical  principles  in  close  relation  to  the  Ro- 
man formulary.  Kantz  also  wrote  an  excellent 
book  for  the  sick,  Wie  man  den  krancken  vnnd  5ter- 
benden  menschen  ermanen,  trosten,  vnnd  Gott  be- 
felhen  soil,  daa  er  von  diser  Welt,  seligklich  abschaide 
(Augsburg,  1539;  Strasburg,  1556;  Nuremberg, 
1568,  and  1580;  Tubingen,  1577),  which  was  read 
also  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  He  published  also 
Die  Historia  des  leydes  Jeeu  Chriati  nach  den  vier 
EuOgelisten.  Vnd  auch  von  der  Juden  Osterlam; 
mil  troatlicher  axuslegung  (Augsburg,  1538;  en- 
larged 1539;  Nuremberg,  1555),  a  book  distin- 
guished by  its  religious  depth,  and  left  a  cate- 
chism (NOrdlingen,  1542),  besides  composing  some 
hynms.  (C.  Geyer.) 

Bibliography:  C.  Geyer.  Kaepar  Kantz,  in  Beitrlige  tur 
bayeriechen  Kirchengeechichte,  ed.  T.  Kolde,  v.  101-127, 
Erlangen,  1898;  idem.  Die  Ndrdlinger  evangeliechen  Kir- 
ehenordnungen  dee  16.  Jahrhunderte,  pp.  1-23,  Munidk, 
1896;  J.  D.  Haakh.  in  V.  L.  von  Seckendorf,  HieL  Lu- 
theraniemi,  iii.  183  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1692;  A.  Steiohele.  Dae 
Bietum  Augeburg,  iii.  954-955,  1024  sqq..  Augsburg,  1872; 
H.  Beck,  Die  Erbauungelitteratur  der  evangeliedien  Kird^ 
DeuUchlande,  I  168  sqq.,  Erlangen,  1883;  idem.  Dm 
religidee  Volkelitteratur  der  evangelied^en  Kirche  Deutetk- 
lande,  p.  40.  Grotha.  1891;  J.  Smend,  Die  evar^g^iedten 
deutechen  Meeeen,  passim,  Gdttingen,  1896. 

KAPFF,  SIXT  KARL:  German  Protestant;  b. 
at  Giiglingen  (20  m.  n.w.  of  Stuttgart),  Wtirttem- 
berg,  Oct.  22,  1805;  d.  in  Stuttgart  Sept.  1,  1879. 
From  early  childhood  he  was  religiously  disposed, 
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and  at  the  University  of  Ttibingen  he  engaged  in 
daily  prayer  with  his  intimate  friend^  Wiibelm 
Hof acker  After  filling  the  positions  of  vicar  at 
Tuttlingen,  teacher  in  the  Fellenberg  school  at 
Hofwyl,  Switzerland,  and  repeteut  in  Tiibingen,  he 
became,  Ln  1833,  pastor  of  the  colony  of  Pietists  at 
Kornthal,  near  Stuttgart.  In  1843  lie  was  made 
Def:an  at  Miinsiiigen,  and  in  1S4T  at  Herrenberg. 
He  waA  transferred  to  Eeutlingen  in  1850,  and  to 
Stuttgart  in  1852,  where,  for  the  renaainder  of  his 
life  he  was  PrdUd  and  the  greatly  beloved  and  in- 
fluential pastor  of  the  Sii/Mirche. 

KapCF  combined  the  genial  manners,  trustfulness, 
and  sympathetic  warmth  of  the  Swabian  character. 
He  was  a  friend  to  ministers  all  over  Wurttemberg, 
and  attracted  all  classes  who  had  an  interest  in  re- 
ligion. As  a  preacher^  he  did  not  represent  any 
ah&rply  defined  theological  or  ecclesiastical  tend- 
ency. His  sermons  had  much  of  the  aupematural- 
ism  of  the  old  Tiibingen  school,  but  more  warmth 
and  sympathy  than  belonged  to  it.  Re  hatl  an  eye 
to  the  domestic  and  social  wants  of  his  people,  and 
drew  largely  upon  his  every-day  intercourse  with 
them  for  his  subjects.  He  abo  took  a  warm  inter- 
est in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Wurttemberg,  and 
in  foreign  missions  as  advanced  by  the  missionary 
institution  in  BaseL  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  he  was  the  center  of  the  pious  circles  of  the 
Land. 

The  best  known  of  his  publications  are :  Gehetbitch 
(Stuttgart,  1835;  21st  ed.,  1905);  Communianbuch 
(1840;  24th ed.,  1901);  Das  kkine  Commumonhuch 
(1841;  36th  ed.,  1906);  Wamung  eirws  Jugend- 
freuTuUs  (1841;  20th  ed.,  1902);  Achtzig  Predig- 
ten  Qber  die  alien  Epijiidn  (1851;  6th  ed.,  1879); 
83  Predigten  uber  die  uUen  Eva-ngdien  (1862;  6th 
ed.,  1876);  and  Casualreden  (ed.  C.  Kapff,  1880). 
(Karl  von  BurkI-) 
BiBuoaBAPBT:    G.  K&pff,  Lehttnabiid  von  Sist  Karl  Kapff, 

2  vols..  Stuttgart.  1881  (by  hu  son). 

KAPPEL,    PEACE    OF.    See    Zwingli,    Hm.D- 

E£1CH. 

KARAITES,  k^'ro-oits. 

TIm  Bt0t  in  Babylonia  (t  1).    Egypt  and  th«  Crimea  <{  4). 
In  PMMtiiw  (f  2).  ConatJuittiiople  (f  5). 

Reli«k>ufl  Philoeopby  (|  3).      Poland  (}  6). 
Doctriue  and  Law  (|  7). 

The  name  of  the  Karaites  (Hebr.  KaraHm,  sing. 
JjCora),  a  very  important  Jewish  sect,  may  be  an 
intenaive  noun  from  the  verb  kara,  **  to  read,"  aig- 
nifying  '*  readers,"  i.e.,  readers  of  the  Bible  par 
tJtceUefwe,  It  is  better,  however,  to  take  Kara  as 
a  denominative  form  from  mikra  (Aram,  kera), 
*'  Scripture  "  and  to  interpret  it  as  an  ''  adherent 
of  the  8cnpture«,"  i.e.,  one  who  follows  strictly  the 
text  of  the  Bible  and  rejects  the  rabbinical  tradi- 
tion of  the  Talmud.  This  explanation  Km  Is  sup- 
port in  the  fact  that  the  Karaites  are  al^o  called 
Bene  Mikra,  *' sons  (a(3herent«)  of  the  Scripture," 
Bss  opposed  to  the  Bene  mishnah,  or  '*8ona  of  the 
mishnah  '*  or  of  tradition. 

The  foimder  of  the  Karaite  sect  was  Anan  ben 
David ♦  who,  according  to  tradition,  was  disap- 
pointed in  his  ejcpeetations  of  l>ecoming  either  gaon 
(head  of  one  of  the  Babylonian  academies)  or  resh 


galuia  (head  of  the  Babylonian  diaspora),  and  there- 
fore renounced  the  Talmud,  founding  at  Bagdad 
in  761-762  a  new  community  which 
I.  The  rejecte<:l  mishnaic  and  talmudic  tra- 
Sect  in  dition.  Like  all  prominent  Karaites, 
Babylonia*  he  wrote  a  Scfer  ha-Mizwol  ('*  Book 
of  Precepts  ")  and  two  other  works, 
of  which  only  a  few  fragments  are  extant;  the 
statement  that  he  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch  is  without  proof.  Anah's  pupil  Mocha 
and  his  son  Mosea  (780-800)  introduced  a  new 
system  of  vowels  and  accents  which  displaced  the 
former  system  and  promoted  the  Masoruh^  while 
other  Karaites  applied  the  so-called  hermeneutica,! 
rules  {middai),  borrowed  from  Moliammedan  the- 
ology, to  the  interpretation  of  the  law.  At  a  very 
early  period  the  Karaites  followed  the  philosoph- 
ical tendency  of  Mohamtnedanism,  and  about  800 
J\idah  Yudghan  attacked  the  rabbinical  doctrine 
of  the  anthropomorphism  of  God.  His  system  was 
elaborated  by  Benjamin  ben  Moses  Nahawendi, 
who  flourished  about  830.  According  to  him,  God 
m  too  exalted  to  reveal  himself  to  man,  and  revelar 
tion  was  accordingly  made  by  the  medium  of  an 
angel,  who  not  only  created  the  world  but  also  per- 
formed all  the  acts  of  God  recorded  in  the  Torah. 
Benjamin's  writings,  with  the  exception  of  hia 
Sefer  dinim  ("  Book  of  Laws  ")  are  known  only 
from  citations.  With  Benjamin  and  a  few  others 
the  Arabic  period  of  Karaism  came  to  a  close,  and 
the  Karaite  communities  of  Babylonia  and  Persia 
soon  lost  their  importance. 

Under  the  impulse  of  the  Messianic  expeetations 
which  are  a  marked  cliaTacteristlc  of  Karaism, 
Palestine  now  became  the  center  of  a  Karaite  prop- 
aganda, which,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries, 
reached  even  to  Greece  and  Spain,  while  the  Ka- 
raites living  in  Jerusalem  took  the 
2.  In  name  of  Shoshanim  or  Maakilimf  with 
Palestine*  reference  to  Dan.  xii.  3.  Karaite  con- 
gregations already  existed  in  Egypt, 
and  Constantinople  was  selected  as  a  missionary 
field;  but  the  chief  object  of  attack  was  the  first 
and  last  great  teacher  of  Judaism  to  polemize 
against  them,  Saadia  Gaon  (b.  892;  d.  942),  who 
Imd  assailed  Hiwi  al-Balkhi  and  Ibn  Sakuyah  in 
his  Kitah  al-Tamyiz  (*'  Book  of  Distinction  "), 
written  in  926,  and  in  his  Sefer  Emunot  we-De*ol 
{'*  Book  of  the  Articles  of  Faith  and  Doctrines  of 
Dogma"),  written  se%'^n  years  later*  The  first 
Karaite  w^ho  wrote  against  Saadia  was  Solomon  ben 
Jeroham  (b.  at  Fostat  c.  915-920;  d,  about  960), 
whose  Milhamot  Adonai  ("  Wars  of  the  Lord  ")  is 
still  extant  in  its  main  portions.  He  also  wrote 
commentaries  on  Ecclesiastes,  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, The  Psalms^  and  Lamentations,  as  well  as 
others  which  are  now  loet.  He  denounced  phi- 
losophy and  all  other  sciences,  and  acknowledged 
only  the  study  of  the  Torah,  although  he  respected 
the  Mishnah.  His  partisan,  the  Jerusalem  Ka- 
raite 8ahJ  ben  Mazliah  al»o  wrote  against  Saadia  and 
the  latter's  disciple,  Samuel  ben  Jacob.  Solomon 
Ijen  Jeroham's  suocessor,  Yahth  ibn  Ali  (Japheth 
lia-Levi)  of  Baasora,  the  greatest  and  most  fruitful 
Karaite  exegete,  was  also  an  opponent  of  Saadia, 
but  he  was  moderate  in  his  polemics  and  in  his  com- 
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mentaries  quoted  many  passages  from  his  oppo- 
nent. He  paid  special  attention  to  grammar,  and 
in  lexicographical  respects  his  conmientaries,  which 
are  extant  on  the  entire  Old  Testament,  are  very 
instructive.  Like  Benjamin  Nahawendi,  he  referred 
Isa.  hii.  to  the  Messiah  and  his  sufferings,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Rabbinical  exegetes,  who,  on  account 
of  their  hostiUty  to  Christianity,  referred  the  chap- 
ter to  the  people  of  Israel.  Yafith  lived  about 
915-1008,  and  wrote  his  commentaries  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  tenth  century,  apparently  compos- 
ing his  Sefer  ha-Mizwot  before  Ids  commentaries. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century  lived  Abu 
al-Faraj  Harun  of  Jerusalem,  the  author  of  a  gram- 
matical work  entitled  Mushtamil  ("  The  Compre- 
hensive ")f  in  which  he  compared  Hebrew  with 
Arabic.  He  also  wrote  an  Arabic  commentary  on 
the  Bible,  in  which  he  explained  all  difficult  words 
and  sometimes  entire  sentences.  To  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century  belongs  Jacob  ben  Reuben, 
the  author  of  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  composed 
chiefly  of  compilations  from  older  authorities. 

With  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century  began 
the  first  epoch  of  Karaite  religious  philosophy  which 
was  based  upon  the  Arabic  scholastic  theology  of 
the  kalam  (literally  "word";  cf. 
3.  RelJg-  logos)  f  a  system  developed  in  the  seo- 
iousPhi-  ond  century  of  the  Hejira,  and  in- 
loaophy.  tended,  according  to  the  statements  of 
the  Arabs  themselves,  to  harmonize 
tradition  with  philosophy.  It  therefore  afforded  a 
means  of  defending  religious  doctrines  by  argu- 
ments based  on  reason,  and  was  primarily  directed 
against  the  tenets  of  the  heterodox  sects,  and  sec- 
ondarily against  the  teachings  of  the  philosophers. 
Thus  Aaron  ben  Elijah  (see  below,  §  5)  could  con- 
trast the  Mutakallamun  ("  teachers  of  the  word  "), 
with  the  ''  philosophers,"  or  the  Aristotelians, 
whereas  the  main  elements  of  the  kalam  were 
evolved  from  the  Peripatetic  philosophy.  The 
Mutakallamun  also  include  the  Mohammedan  sect 
of  the  Mutazilites  ("Separatists,  Dissenters";  see 
Mohammedanism),  who  were  founded  by  Wasil  ibn 
Ata  (b.  699/700;  d.  748,  749).  a  contemporary 
of  Anan  and  the  founder  of  an  Lslamitic  religious 
philosophy  which  professed  a  rationalistic  formu- 
lation of  Mohanunedan  dogmas  in  opposition  to 
the  liberal  belief  of  traditional  orthodoxy.  The 
Karaites  were  closely  allied  to  this  sect,  and  their 
teachers  even  called  themselves  Mutakallamun. 

The  first  religious  and  philosophical  work  of  Kara- 
ism  was  the  Kitab  al'Anwar  ("  Book  of  Lights  "), 
written  by  Jacob  al-Kirkisani  in  937,  and  devoted 
to  a  summary  of  the  marriage  law  of  the  Kara- 
ites, so  far  as  it  deviated  from  the  rabbinical  sys- 
tem. He  also  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  was  followed  in  the  eleventh  century 
by  Joseph  ben  Abraham  ha-Roeh,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Maimonides  in  his  Moreh  Nebukim  as 
a  representative  of  the  kalam  and  an  opponent 
of  Hai  Gaon.  Joseph  was  the  author  of  Kitab  aU 
Muhtawij  a  philosophical  work  on  "  the  roots  of 
religion."  Hitherto  the  Karaites,  interpreting  Gen. 
ii.  24  to  mean  that  husband  and  wife  form  a  unit, 
had  made  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  marry 
among  themselves.    This  theory  was  abolished  by 


Joseph  and  his  pupil  Joshua  ben  Judah  (Abu  al- 
Faraj  Furkan),  although  an  exaggerated  appUoh 
tion  of  the  method  of  analogy  prohibited  marriage 
within  many  degrees  of  affinity  which  were  pa>- 
mitted  by  the  rabbinical  Jews.  About  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century  Joshua  ben  Judah  wrote 
an  extensive  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  and 
a  treatise  on  the  law  of  marriage.  According  to 
his  pupil  Ibn  al-Taras,  the  works  of  Joshua  pro- 
moted Karaism  in  Spain,  although  they  were  wod 
counteracted  by  rabbinical  Judaism. 

In  the  twelfth  century  Egypt  took  the  place  of 
Jerusalem  as  the  center  of  Karaism,  and  this  ceo- 
tury  also  marks  decay  of  Arabo-Karaite  literature, 
for  its  last  representative  was  the 
4«  Egypt  physician  Daniel,  who  wrote  a  work 
and  the  in  1682  in  imitation  of  the  Hcbd  ha- 
Crimea.  Lebabot  ("  The  Duties  of  the  Hearts "), 
composed  by  Bahya  of  Sangossa  in 
the  eleventh  century,  while  Egypt  was  also  the 
home  of  the  Hebrew  poet  Moses  Dari.  There  were 
also  many  congregations  of  Karaites  in  the  Crimea, 
where  a  community  is  said  to  have  existed  in  1279. 
Crimean  Karaite  literature  was  extremely  scanty, 
and  httle  of  it  has  been  preserved,  although  it  ii 
known  that  the  Karaites  of  the  Crimea  applied 
themselves  diligently  to  the  study  of  the  law. 
Since  they  laid  great  stress  on  a  sojourn  in  Jerusa- 
lem, which  could  easily  be  reached  by  way  of  Con- 
stantinople, several  books  of  travel  were  written 
by  Karaites,  including  Samuel  ha-Kadosh  ben 
David  (1641-42),  Moses  ben  Elijah  ha-Levi  (1654- 
1655),  and  Benjamin  ben  Elijah  of  Koslov  (1785-S6). 
About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  tbere 
were  500  famiUes  in  the  Crimea,  represented  by 
four  conmiunities  at  Kala,  Koslov,  Kafa,  and  Man-  j 
guf.  In  the  Crimea  the  Karaites  enjoyed  spedsl 
privileges,  as  when,  in  1796,  the  Empress  Catbirine 
remitted  half  the  poll-tax  for  every  young  man  and 
also  exempted  them  from  military  service. 

The  Karaite  community  which  existed  at  Con- 
stantinople in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, and  niunbered  500  families  in  the  second  hatf 
of  the  following  century,  is  important  for  the  his- 
tory and  literature  of  the  sect.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Karaites  lived  in  Constantinople 
5.  Constan-  at  the  time  of  Judah  Iladassi  (b.  at 
tinople.  Jerusalem  1075;  d.  at  Constantinople 
1160),  who  began  his  Eshkd  horKi^^ 
(also  called  Sefer  fia-Peles)  in  1148.  He  classified 
all  religion  on  the  basis  of  the  ten  commandments 
and  sought  to  oppose  all  heresies  known  to  him. 
In  natural  history  he  had  no  superior  among  bis 
contemporaries  and  he  gave  an  extended  and  val- 
uable account  of  the  progress  of  philosophy,  a  sub- 
ject wliich  he  also  treat eii  in  his  Sefer  Teren  &'" 
Teren  on  Hebrew  homonyms.  Karaite  literature 
was  especially  promoted  by  two  scholars  named 
Aaron.  The  first  of  these  waS  Aaron  ben  Joseph, 
whose  literary  activity  falls  between  1270  a|» 
1300.  He  was  a  physician  and  wrote  commentaries 
on  the  Pentateuch,  the  earlier  and  later  prophets 
and  the  Psalms.  His  most  important  work  ^ 
his  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  entitled  M^ 
("Choice")  and  completed  in  1294.  Aaron  vas 
likewise  the  author  of  a  grammatical  and  exeget* 
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ical  batid-book  entitled  KelU  Yofi  (**  Diadem  of 
Beauty  ")  and  a  book  of  prayers  which  enjoyed 
great  popularity  among  the  European  Karaites. 
The  second  Aaron  was  Aaron  ben  Elijah  of  Nico- 
media  (b.  at  Cairo  1300;  d.  at  Constantinople 
1369),  who  wrote  Ez  ha-Hayifim  {'*  Tree  of  Life  "), 
in  which  he  developed  the  doctrinal  system  of  t he- 
new  faith,  showing  how  the  Jew  should  practise 
bis  religion  to  gain  eternal  life.  He  sought  to 
blend  the  5>Tsleni  of  the  MutakaUamun  with  the 
school  of  Maimonides,  and  thus  produced  an  eclectic 
system,  although  at  the  same  time  he  defended  the 
kalam,  which  he  followed  rather  than  the  Aristo- 
telian method.  In  his  Gati  'Eden  (''  Paradise  ") 
lie  recapitulated  all  hia  predecessors.  This  work* 
which  is  to  the  Karaites  what  the  Maimonide^n 
Yad  ha-Hazakah  is  to  the  rabbinical  Jews,  ia  based 
upon  the  principle  that  the  belief  in  the  unity  und 
other  attributes  of  God  as  well  tm  in  Im  goveniment 
of  the  world  forms  the  end  and  aim  of  the  law-, 
while  liis  Kd^r  Torah  ('*  Crown  of  the  Law  "),  a 
eominentary  on  the  Pentat4>ucht  ii>  intende<l  aa  an 
elucidation  of  his  philosophical  Ez  ha-Hayyim. 
The  latest  bloom  of  Karaite  literature  in  Constan- 
tinople is  represented  by  the  writings  of  Elijah 
Ba^shya^i  (b.  at  Adrianople  c.  1-120;  d.  there  1490). 
the  author  of  the  Aderet  Eliyahu  (*'  Mantle  of 
Elijah  ").  a  summary  of  the  works  of  his  predeces- 

EB.     His  pupil  and  nephew,  Caleb  Afendopolo  (b. 

65),  completed  the  work  of  h*s  master,  in  addi- 
iSofi  to  writing  independent  works  on  theology,  as- 
tronomy, and  medicine,  while  lus  two  kinoi  {''  Lam- 
entations ")  on  the  expulsion  of  the  people  of  Go*i 
from  Spain,  Russia,  and  Lithuania  (1493)  are  his- 
torically interesting.  A  contemporary  of  Caleb 
was  Judah  Ijen  Elijah  lia-Gibbor,  who  enriched  the 
liturgy  of  the  Karaites,  while  his  son  Elijah  Shusbj 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  calendar.  Moses  Bashyazi,  a 
great-grandson  of  Elijah  Basbyazi,  was  a  distin- 
guisbed  figure  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

While  the  literature  of  the  Karait-es  in  the  By- 
xantine  coim tries  was  mainly  doctrinal,  their  Po- 
lish coreligionists,  who  were  the  last  to  produce 
Karaite  literature,  were  obliged  to  write  contro- 
versial  booLs,  owing  to  the  int|uiries  of 
6.  Poland.  Chrifitiar^is.  The  finst  Karaites  en- 
tered Poland  at  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth oentin-y  at  the  request  of  the  king,  coming 
from  the  Crimea  to  Lithviania,  where  Grand-duke 
Witold  took  them  under  his  protection  and  granted 
them  pri\ileges  which  were  afterward  (1446)  con- 
firmed by  King  Casimir  Jagellon.  The  first  com- 
munities were  at  Lutsk  and  Troki,  the  two  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Lithuania,  and  in  1581  Stephen 
Bathori  nllowetl  the  Karaites  tn  settle  also  in  Vol- 
hynia,  PotJlasie,  and  Kiev.  The  first  Karaite  to 
make  an  open  attack  on  Christianity  was  Lsaac  ben 
Abraham  Troki  (b.  1 533) ,  who oppose<l  the  Christian 
faith  in  the  first  part  of  his  Hitzuk  Emunah  ("  Con- 
firmation of  Faith  ")  on  the  ground  that  the  prophe- 
cies of  the  Old  Te-stament  can  not  refer  to  the  founder 
of  Christianity,  while  in  the  second  part  he  criticized 
the  contradictions  in  the  Gospels^  Mention  may 
also  be  made  of  Mordecai  ben  Nisan,  who  wrote  a 
treatise  in  answer  to  four  questions  propounded 
by  Jacob  Trigland,  professor  at  Leyden^  in  Apr., 


1698,  the  first  being  whether  the  Karaites  were  the 
ancient  Sadducees  or  originated  w  ith  Anan.  Though 
full  of  anadironianiB  this  treatise  (entitled  Doii  Mor- 
dechai)  possesseB  a  certain  amount  of  importance, 
since  it  was  long  the  chief  source  for  the  historj^  of 
Karaism.  For  the  king  of  Sweden  Mordec4ii  wrote 
hi,s  Lrbunh  Malkut  on  the  differences  between  the 
Karaites  and  the  Rabbaoitefi,  and  was  also  the 
author  of  a  book  of  grammatical  rules  (Kelalim). 
Equally  noteworthy  was  Solomon  ben  Aaron  Troki, 
the  author  of  Appiryon  (c.  1700),  containing  an 
account  of  the  distinctive  features  and  the  origin 
of  Karaism,  together  with  an  outline  of  its  cere- 
monies, WTitten  for  the  information  of  the  minis- 
ter of  the  Swedish  government.  The  second  part 
of  another  work  of  the  same  name  contains  refu- 
tations of  Christianity.  In  1756  Simhah  Isaac 
Lutski,  one  of  the  most  revered  and  learned  of  the 
Karaites,  wrote  his  Orah  Zaddikim,  containing  a 
list  of  the  most  celebrated  Karaites  and  their  works. 

Karaite  literature  ends  with  Abndmm  Firko- 
vich  of  Lutsk  (d.  at  Chtifut-Kale,  1874) »  whose  val- 
uable services  to  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment arc  overshadowed  by  the  systematic  falsifi- 
cations of  manuscripts  and  epitaplis  by  which  he 
sought  to  prove  that  the  Karaites  were  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Israelites  who  had  been  led  into 
the  Assyrian  captivity  and  who  had  settled  in  the 
Crimea  during  the  reign  of  Cambyses.  Since  1830 
the  Crimean  Karaites  hitve  liad  a  prinling-estab- 
lishment  at  Eupatoria,  where  editions  of  their 
most  i^rnportant  manuscripts  have  been  published, 
Karaite  communities  are  found  not  only  in  the 
Crimea  but  also  in  Jerusalem  and  Constantinople, 
as  well  as  throughout  Egypt,  Galicia,  Moldavia, 
Wallachia,  and  southern  Hussia.  In  1871  the  Kar- 
aites numbered  about  6,000,  but  this  number  lias 
decreased  to  some  5,500,  the  majority  of  whom  live 
in  Russia. 

The  Karaites  recognize  as  binding  precepts  for 
religious  and  moral  conduct  only  those  which  can 
be  deduced  from  the  Bible  by  means  of  an  accu- 
rate ejtposition  of  the  literal  sense  according  to 
usage  and  context.  From  this  main  doctrine, 
which  has  been  compared  with  that  of  Protestant- 
ism, other  principles  art*  inferrtMi  as  necessary 
corollaries.  They  acknowledge  no  tra- 
f,  IkkCtriBe  dilional  exposition  of  passages  of  the 

and  Law.  Bible,  but  every  experienced  teacher 
is  permitted  to  correct  or  change  for- 
mer interpretatioi^  according  to  the  best  of  hia 
knowledge  and  belief,  provided  his  views  are  justi- 
fied by  the  text;  and  such  rabbinical  laws  as  are 
recognised  by  the  Karaites  are  regarded  as  valid 
solely  because  they  are  based  on  the  Bible,  tliis 
category  including  injunctions  concerning  slaugh- 
tering, fixing  of  the  new  moon,  circumcision,  and 
marriage.  The  introtiuction  of  new  laws  and  the 
recognition  of  those  which  are  non-Biblical  are  for- 
bidden, and  the  Karaites,  therefore,  do  not  cele- 
brate the  Feast  of  Lights  (Hanukkah).  This  strict 
adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  as  based  upon 
textual  hermeneutics,  has  also  exerted  an  infiuenoe 
upon  individual  rules  and  regulations.  Importiint 
divergencies  exist  betw^een  the  Karaites  and  the  rab- 
binical Jews  with  regard  to  the  Sabbath,  pbylao- 
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teries,  (see  Tephilun)  and  the  calendars,  while  less 
essential  differences  concern  the  celebration  of  the 
feasts,  especially  Passover,  the  Feast  of  Trumpets, 
and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  as  well  as  the  fasts 
and  religious  exerdses.  The  earliest  Karaite 
teachers  formed  the  litui^  by  omitting  all  rab- 
binical additions,  so  that  religious  customs  have 
been  exempt  from  change  or  discussion.  The  rigor 
with  which  the  Karaites  observe  all  their  customs 
has  had  a  deep  influence  on  their  lives.  They  are 
not  content  with  religious  worship  on  festivals  and 
on  semi-festivals  like  Purim,  but  refrain  from  work 
even  on  the  intermediate  days,  while  on  fast-days 
they  abstain  from  all  commercial  pursuits.  The 
laws  of  ritual  purity  are  also  extremely  exaggerated, 
and  their  strictness  in  the  observance  of  legal  obli- 
gations extends  to  the  moral  duties.  They  attend 
to  their  avocations  in  quiet  simplicity,  and  generally 
wear  dark  clothing  in  their  aversion  for  everything 
which  pleases  the  sight. 

The  main  principles  of  the  religious  system  were 
fixed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Hadassi,  and  were 
formulated  in  ten  articles  by  Elijah  Bashyazi  and 
his  pupil  Caleb  Afendopolo,  as  follows:  (1)  The 
universe  was  created  (made  out  of  nothing);  (2) 
there  is  a  Creator,  who  was  neither  created  by  any 
other  power  nor  self-created;  (3)  he  has  no  form, 
is  one  in  every  respect,  and  is  like  none  of  his  crea- 
tions; (4)  God  sent  Moses,  our  teacher;  (5)  through 
him  God  revealed  the  Torah,  which  contains  the 
absolute  truth;  (6)  every  Jew  is  bound  to  read  the 
Torah  in  the  original;  (7)  God  also  revealed  him- 
self to  the  other  prophets;  (8)  God  will  raise  the 
dead  on  the  Day  of  Judgment;  (9)  God  will  recom- 
pense every  one  according  to  his  deeds;  (10)  God 
will  deliver  Israel  from  their  affliction  and  send  to 
them  the  son  of  David.  On  the  whole  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Karaites  agree  with  the  rabbinical 
Jews  in  fundamental  doctrines,  but  differ  from 
their  opponents  in  carrying  them  out. 

(Victor  RYSSELf.) 
Biblioqraphy:  A  minute,  critical  and  extensive  Ruide  to 
literature  concerning  the  Karaites,  including  the  pro- 
ductions of  their  leaders,  is  given  in  Hauck-Herxofc.  RE, 
X.  54-60.  cf.  881-882.  Consult  alw:  S.  Pinskcr.  Lifpute 
l^adhmoniot,  Vienna,  1860  (in  Hebrew,  on  Karaite  his- 
tory and  literature):  A.  Neubauer.  in  J  A.  1865,  i.  534 
642;  idem,  Aua  der  Peier^urger  Bibliothek;  BeitrAge  urui 
DokumerUe  tur  Geschichte  de»  KarHerthums,  Leipsic,  1866; 
G.  Karpeles,  Geschichte  der  jiidischen  Litteratur,  pp.  404- 
412  et  passim,  Berlin,  1886;  The  Anti-Karaite  Writings 
of  Saadiah  Goon,  in  JQR,  x  (1898),  238-276;  A  Commen- 
tary on  the  Book  of  Daniel  by  Jephet  ben  AH  the  Karaite, 
ed.  in  Arabic  tcith  transl.  by  D.  S.  Margoliouth,  in  Anec- 
dota  Oxoniensa,  3d  ser.,  i.,  part  3,  Oxford,  1889. 

On  the  history  consult:  J.  M,  Jost,  Geschichte  de*  Ju- 
dentums  und  seiner  Sekten,  3  vols.,  I.«ipsic,  1857-59;  J. 
FQrst,  GeschichU  des  Kardertums,  3  vols.,  ib.  1862-69 
(to  be  used  with  caution);  A.  Gottlober,  Bikkoret  letoledot 
Karaim,  Vilna.  1865;  J.  Gurland,  Ginse  Yisrael,  St. 
PetersburK,  1865  66;  W.  H.  Rule.  Hist,  of  the  Karaite 
Jews,  Ix)ndon,  1870;  A.  Harkavy,  Denkmdler  aus  der 
Krim,  St.  Petersburg,  1876;  M.  Steinschneider,  Polemische 
Literatur,  Leipsic,  1877;  idem.  Arabische  Literatur  der 
Juden,  Frankfort,  1902;  H.  Grata.  Geschichte  der  Juden, 
especially  v.  163-204,  Leipsic,  1896.  Eng.  transl.,  Ix)n- 
don,  1892;  Semitic  Studies  in  the  Memory  of  Rex\  Dr.  A. 
Kohut,  pp.  435-156,  I^rlin,  1897;  David  ben  Sa'del.  Ibn 
al-HitVs  Arabic  Chronicle  of  Karaite  Doctors,  transl.  by 
G.  Margoliouth,  London,  1897;  Ersch  and  Gruber,  En- 
cyclopOdie,  section  IL.  voKs.  xxvii.,  xxxiii.;  JE,  vii.  438-447. 

KARENS.     See  Burma. 


KAR6,   GB0R6    (GEORGIUS  PARSDfOHIUS): 

German  Lutheran  theologian;  b.  at  HeroUii^ 
(near  Harburg,  31  m.  n.e.  of  Augsbuig)  1512;  d. 
at  Ansbach  (25  m.  s.w.  of  Nurembeig)  Nor.  29^ 
1576.  He  was  educated  at  Wittenberg,  and  theo 
began  to  preach,  though  xmauthoriaed  by  the  uni- 
versity to  do  so.  He  promulgated  heretical  6» 
trines,  however,  and  in  1537  was  imprisoned  in  tiie 
castle  of  Wittenberg.  He  soon  re^^aned  the  eoo- 
fidence  of  Luther  and  Jonas,  and  the  former,  at  tbt 
request  of  Count  Louis  of  Oettingen,  ordained  Kaig 
minister  at  Oettingen,  where  he  worked  xeaJoadj 
for  the  Reformation  untU  forced  to  flee  in  1547. 
He  found  a  welcome  in  the  district  of  Ansbach  ind 
was  appointed  pastor  in  Schwabach.  In  1552  k 
received  a  call  to  Ansbach,  and  was  soon  made  n- 
perintendent  for  the  entire  district.  There  he  grad- 
ually allowed  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catbolie 
Church  to  fall  into  abeyance,  and  against  the  irahei 
of  the  government  sought  to  abolish  all  uaagn  d 
the  Auctuarium,  a  sort  of  modified  interim  wbkh 
had  been  introduced  in  an  attempt  to  comply  with 
the  imperial  demand.  At  the  request  of  the  prinn, 
Karg  took  part  in  1551  in  the  oonferenoea  d  the 
Wittenberg  theologians  on  the  CouncU  of  Trent, 
and  also  attended  the  sessions  of  the  conferenos 
at  Frankfort  and  Worms.  His  heretical  tend- 
encies had  not  entirely  disappeared,  however,  and 
in  1557  he  was  involved  in  a  discussion  on  the 
Eucharist,  and  later  caused  a  conunotion  by  his 
teaching  concerning  justification  by  faith,  declariog 
that  the  law  exacted  either  punishment  or  obedi- 
ence, but  not  both,  and  that  Christ  had  smSatd 
passively  for  man,  but  had  rendered  obedienoefor 
hinLself.  His  active  obedience,  accordingly,  vtf 
not  part  of  his  vicarious  task,  nor  was  bis  r|^ 
eousness  imputed  to  man  in  the  Scriptures,  Luther's 
interpretation  of  Phil.  iii.  9  being  incorrect.  The 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  mankind  was  due  to  the 
death  of  Christ,  not  to  his  righteoasness.  and  be 
had  confirmed  the  law,  not  abrogated  it.  The 
enunciation  of  these  views  resulted  in  a  contro- 
versy, and  Karg  was  suspended  from  ofl5ce  and 
obliged  to  make  a  solemn  retraction  before  he  vas 
reinstated  by  Jakob  Andrea  (q.v.)  on  Oct.  31, 1570. 
The  most  important  of  his  numerous  writings  was 
his  Katechi^mus,  which  was  first  printed  in  1564 
and  was  still  used  in  Ansbach  in  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  (T.  Kolde.) 

Biblio(jraphy:  P.  F.  Karrer,  in  Zeitsckrift  fur  htAaif^ 
Theologie  und  Kirche.  185;^.  pp.  661  sqq.;  G.  Frank.  Gt- 
schichte  der  protestantischen  Theologie^  i.  158  aqq..  Uv^ 
1862.  cf.  J.  J.  I.  Dollinger,  Die  Reformation,  iii.  564  ««•• 
Ilegensburg,  1846. 

KARTANOS,  kQr'ta-nes,  JOAlfNIKIOS:  Greek 
theologian  of  the  sixteenth  century;  b.  in  Corfu  *' 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  the  beginning  of  thesiX' 
teenth  century;  place  and  date  of  death  imkno«T>- 
He  was  originally  a  monk  and  protosyncellus  »»' 
Corfu,  and  in  the  first  third  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury was  sent  to  Venice,  where  he  incurred  the  hoj" 
tility  of  Arsenios  Apostolis  and  was  imprisoD^' 
He  was  later  released  and  returned  to  Greece,  bu* 
no  further  details  of  his  life  are  known.  Karlan^ 
was  one  of  the  first  to  revive  a  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  and  the  teachings  of  the  Church  among  the 
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OQ  people  by  writing  in  Romaic,  sinee  they 
no  longer  familiar  with  classic  Greek.  His 
ief  work  was  his  "  Flower,"  written  during  his 
irij*onment  and  first  published  at  Venice  m 
It  enjoyed  immense  popularity,  but  the  ad- 
upe  of  apocrj'phal  elements  rouned  the  hostil- 
of  the  Orthodox  Greek  party.  His  heresies 
\TB  sucoeasfully  assailed  and  the  movement  which 
inaugurated  was  stopped-  The  ethical 
of  Kartanos  were  incorporated  in  the 
of  Damasoenus  the  Studite  and  thus 
&  certain  degree  of  currency  in  the  Greek 

(Phiupp  Meyer.) 
ftAFirr:   E,  Legrand.  BibHoffraphis  HtU^ni<iue,  L  226, 
1885;   P.  Meyer,  in  TSK\  1898,  pp.  316  9Ciq.;   Uicm, 
JHe  thevlogiMche  Litleratur  der  ffnechi»cken  Kirche  im  W. 
Jakrhunderte,  pp.  120  »qq.,  Leipdc,  1899. 

EASSHITES.    See  Babylonia,  VL|  5. 

KASSIA  (KASIA)i  Byzantine  poet-ess  of  the 
inth    century.     Knunbacher    (ut    inf.)    suggests 

kt  the  form  "  leasia  "  (Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall, 
\  199)  is  possibly  a  corruption  of  ^  Kacia.  8he 
hred  at  Constantinople  under  the  Emperors  The- 
bpyitia  (82^-842)  and   Micliael  III.   (842-867)   in 

dourter  of  her  own  founding.  Both  ecclesiastical 
md secular  poems  are  extant  under  her  name;  but, 
txoepting  such  as  were  adoi>ted  in  liturgical  books, 
ttiey  occur  rarely  in  manuscript.  Her  three  beat 
known  8iicred  hjTnns  are  the  '*  Idiomela  *'  on  the 
birth  of  Christ,  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  and 
Ash  Wednesday.  The  last-named  is  identical 
tith  the  song  Eia  tm  pomen.  W.  Christ  and  N, 
Itu&aikaB  edited  the  three  songs  in  their  A  rdhoiogia 
Or^Bca  (pp.  10-104,  Leipsic,  1871).  Four  short 
poeros  were  published  by  Papadopulos-Kerameus 
Ifiifwnliniac^^r  Zettschrift' x.  60-61,  1901),  and  an 
iwtjstic  dirge  and  some  epigrams  were  issued  by 
Krumbacher  (ut  inD.  G,  KRt^GER, 

^uitKMitAFfnr:     K.    Krumbach«r*    Kama,    Munich.    1837; 

^Am,  Omehiehie,  pp.  715-716;    P.  Mam,  in  Bytantinische 

UUKkrift,   X   (1901).    54-fid;     S.    PetrideB,    in   Betm6  de 

Ftfitnt  ehrHUn,  vii  (1902),  218-244, 

lATERKAMP,    ka'ter-kflmp,    JOHANW    THEO- 

DOR  HERMANN:  German  Roman  Catholic;  b, 
»t  Ochtriip  (2.>  m.  n.w.  of  Miinater);  Westphalia, 
J»n.  17,  1764:  d.  at  MUnster  June  9,  1854,  He 
•tudied  in  MUnster,  waa  ordained  priest  in  1787, 
'Wtd  for  ten  years  was  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Baron 
l^te-V'ischering,  spending  a  part  of  this  lime 
trawling  with  his  wards  in  Switzerland  and  Italy* 
From  1707  till  1806  he  resided  in  the  home  of  Prin- 
»  Amalie  Galitzin.  In  1809  he  became  profes- 
^  church  history  at  Miinator,  and  in  1831  was 
appointed  dean  of  the  cathedral  at  Milnster,  Hia 
P^Otipjil  work  is  his  church  history  to  the  year 
J>^^  (6  vob.,  Munster.  1819-34),  He  also  pub- 
™^  Dmkwurdigkeiien  ata  dem  Ldmi  der  FUrslin 
^^i(i  von  GallUzin  (1828). 

™*JOOMfirr:  Tmu^mde,  by  H,  Brockmimii,  Manst^r, 
^3^:  E.  HAastDan.fl.  NachrichUn  von  dem  L^btn  und  den 
^^nfttn  ManstrrlAndiMJio-  SchrifUtelltr,  ib.  1866;  KL, 
'^^ 335-335, 

KATTENBUSCH,  kflt'ten-btlsh,  FRIEDRICH 
^ILHELM  FERDIHAIfD:  German  Lutheran;  b. 
at  Kelt  wig  (7  m,  b.s.w.  of  Essen)  Oct.  3,  18ol. 
He  studied  in  Bonn.  Berlin,  HaOe  (1869-73),  and 


Gttttingen  (lie.  theol.,  1875);  became  privatr-dooent 
in  Gattingen,  1876;  professor  of  systematic  theol- 
ogy at  Giessen  IS78,  at  G6tttngen  1904,  and  at 
Halle  1906.  He  was  created  a  privy  ecclesiastical 
councilor  in  1897  and  since  1903  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Norwegian  Videnskabsselskabet,  In  the- 
ology he  is  a  follower  of  Albrecht  Eitechl,  and  haa 
written  among  other  works  i  LehrbMch  der  vergleich- 
end^n  Confe^sionskunde,  i.  (Freiburg,  1892);  Das 
apostotische  Symbol^  seine  EnlsUhmig,  Mein  ge- 
achichUicher  Sinn  und  seine  ivrtprHnglicke  Stellur^ 
im  Kultun  und  in  der  The^logie  der  Kircke  (2  vols., 
Leipsic,  1894-1900);  and  Das  ^ttliche  Rechi  des 
Krieges  (Giessen,  1906). 

EAULEN,  kaulen,  FRAHZ  PHILIPP:  Germao 
Roman  Cathohc;  b,  at  DQsseldorf  Mar.  20,  1827; 
d,  at  Bonn  July  11^  1907.  He  studied  in  Bonn 
(184I3-49)  and  at  the  theological  seminary  in  Cologne 
(1849),  and  was  chaplain  at  Duisburg  (1850-52)  and 
Dottendorf  ( 1852^53)  ♦  rector  and  prison  chaplain 
at  POtachen,  near  Bonn  (1853-59),  lecturer  in  the 
theological  seminary  at  Bonn  (1859-63),  and  privat- 
docent  in  the  University  of  Bonn  (18^3~S0),  In 
1880  he  l>ecame  associate  professor  of  Old-Testa- 
ment exegesis  in  Bonn,  and  fuJI  professor  in  1882. 
After  1892  he  was  a  domestic  prelate  to  the  pope. 
He  edited  the  fifth  to  tlie  eighth  editions  of  C.  H. 
Vosen's  Rudimefita  Hngiiae  hebratcae  (Freiburg,  1872- 
1899);  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth  editions  of  the 
same  author's  Kurze  Einieitung  zum  Erlernen  der 
hebrdiscken  Sprache  (1874-1900);  the  second  edition 
of  the  KL  (12  vols.,  1882-1903);  and  the  second 
and  third  e<litions  of  K.  Martin's  translation  of  the 
'' Antici«itie3"  of  Joseph  us  (Cologne,  1883-92),  An 
independent  works  he  wrote:  Liber  Jonae  prophetae 
(Mainz J  1862);  Legende  vtm  dem  tteligen  Hermann 
Joseph  (im2);G€sckichtederVulgata{im9);  Hand- 
buck  tur  Vulgatu  (1870);  Einieiiung  in  die  heilige 
Schrift  AUen  und  Neuen  Testamenis  (2  parts,  1876- 
1881);  Attsyrien  und  BabyUmten  nach  den  neue^iten 
Enideckungen  (Cologne,  1877);  Kwrze  Einieiiung  in 
die  heitige  Schrift  de^  A  Uen  und  dsa  Neu^n  Te9tameml» 
(Freiburg,  1897);  and  Der  bibiische  Schapfungshe- 
richi  erkl^t  (1902), 

KAUTZ,  kaut^  (CUCIUS),  JAKOB:  Anabap- 
tist; b.  at  Grossbockenheim  (8  m.  s,w.  of  Worms), 
Bavaria,  c.  1500;  d.  after  1532.  In  1524  he  waa 
preacher  in  Worms,  where  the  reformatory  move- 
ment took  on  a  radical  character,  and  Anabaptiam 
found  a  favorable  sod.  The  resentment  of  the  citi- 
zens, caused  by  their  long  and  violent  strugglea 
with  the  bishop,  found  expression  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Reformation  in  violent  attacks  upon  the 
Church  and  the  clergy.  The  same  tendencies 
showed  themselves  in  the  participation  of  the  city 
in  the  Peasants'  War.  By  the  inter\'ention  of 
Count  Palatine  Ludwig,  the  bishop  and  the  clergy 
were  reins  tatted  in  their  rights,  but  Evangelical 
preaching  was  continued.  Among  the  Evangel- 
icals there  waa  a  conservative  and  a  radical  party. 
lUrich  Preu  and  Johann  Freiherr,  two  of  the  preach- 
ers, were  in  connection  with  Wittenberg  while 
Kautz  and  Hilarius  representetl  a  more  radical 
tendency,  especially  after  the  appearance  of  the 
I  two    leading    Anabaptists,   Denk   and    HStser,  in 
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Worms,  whose  teaching  Kautz  adopted  in  1527. 
The  number  of  Anabaptists  in  Worms  grew  rapidly. 
Kautz  with  Denk,  H^tzer,  and  Melchior  Ring  pub- 
linhecl  seven  theses  against  their  Evangelical  op- 
ponents in  which  the  peculiar  teachings  of  £>enk 
find  expression:  the  distinction  between  the  exter- 
nal and  internal  worti  of  Scripture;  the  impossi- 
l)ility  of  all  external  words  and  sacraments  to  as- 
sure the  inner  man  of  his  salvation;  rejection  of 
the  baptism  of  children  and  of  the  essential  pres- 
ence of  Christ  in  the  Loni's  Supper;  universal  sal- 
vation; denial  of  the  objective  value  of  Christ's 
satisfaction;  and  exhortation  to  follow  him.  The 
Lutheran  preachers  in  Worms  immediately  replied, 
also  Cochlaeus  as  repres<.»ntative  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics. The  excitement  in  the  town  increased  and 
the  clergy  of  Strasburg  declared  themselves  against 
the  theses  and  warned  the  people  of  Worms.  At 
the  urgent  request  of  Count  Palatine  Ludwig,  the 
preachers  of  both  Evangelical  parties  were  dis- 
misse<l,  and  severe  measures  were  adopted  against 
the  adherents  of  Anabaptism  among  the  citizens; 
but  the  power  of  Anabaptism  in  Worms  and  its 
neighborhood  was  not  broken.  The  movement  hiid 
found  a  sympathetic  response  among  the  people, 
and  it  was  passible  to  hold  it  down  only  by  force. 
As  the  Lutlieran  preachers  had  been  banished  at 
the  same  time,  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in 
Worms  was  considerably  retanled.  Kautz  wan- 
dere<l  from  place  to  place,  leailing  the  restless  life 
of  an  agitator.  In  the  summer  of  1527  he  appeared 
for  some  little  time  at  Augsburg,  then  at  Rothen- 
burg-on-the-Tauber  with  Wilhelm  Reublin.  In 
June,  1528,  they  were  both  at  Strasburg.  disputing 
with  the  preachers;  in  October  they  were  arrested 
for  their  inflammatory  speeches.  Capito  and 
Schwenckfeld  tried  in  vain  to  divert  Kautz  from  his 
revolutionary  ideas,  and  he  was  expelled  from  the 
city.  In  1532  he  reappeared  before  the  town,  beg- 
ging to  be  atlmitted;  disappointment,  despair,  and 
exhaustion  had  broken  his  coura^;  but  the  coun- 
cil (li«l  not  receive  him.  and  thenwforth  lie  disap- 
pears from  history.  (A.  llKGLKKt.)  K.  Holl. 
HinLioi;HAPi{v:  Sources  arc  in  tho  works  of  Zwingli.  vol. 
viii.  passim,  ed.  of  Zurirh,  1S2S  t\\.  Consult:  T.  W. 
U«ihrich.  Genrhirhte  der  Heformotinn  in  Ehaf^,  i.  338  «in., 
ii.  7«»-77.  1S30-32;  idem,  in  ZHT,  186().  pp.  20  aqq..  43 
f^V\;  ^  wiq.:  L.  Keller,  Eiri  Ajwatel  der  W iederUiufer, 
Leipsic.  1SK2;  C.  Cierb«»rt.  (ieachichte  der  Stra^^bitrger  Sek- 
tfT,f)eirf'ifnrig.  pp.  57  sqc]..  83  84.  StrusburR.  1889:  A.  H. 
Newman,  in  American  Church  Hlatnry  Serien,  ii.  2.1,  New 
York.  1894:  idem.  Ilifit.  of  Anti-Pcdobaptism,  pp.  170, 
245  sqq..  I»hilad«-lphitt.  IS97. 

KAUTZSCH,  kaut.sh,  EMIL  FRIEDRICH:  Ger- 
man Protestant;  b.  at  Plauon  (21  ni.s.w.  of  Zwick- 
au) Sept.  4.  1S41.  He  .studied  in  Leipsic  (Ph.D.. 
ISO.'V).  taught  in  the  Xicolai  (l>^nnasilml  of  Leip.sic, 
l<S()3-72;  became  privat-doctMit  in  Leipsic,  1809, 
associate  professor.  1S71,  full  professor  of  Old-Tes- 
tament exegesis  at  Basel,  1S72;  at  Tiibingen.  ISSO: 
at  Halle,  1888.  In  1877  he  shared  in  founding  the 
Deut.scher  Palastina-Verein.  He  has  written:  De 
Vrlerifi  Testamenii  locis  a  Paulo  apostolo  aUe^ntis 
(Leipsic.  18(>9);  Die  Echtheit  der  moabitischen  Al- 
tcrtitmc.r  (187(3;  in  collaboration  with  A.  Socin); 
John  Tin  Buxtorf  flrr  Aeltere  (Ba.sel,  1870);  Uebungs- 
hnrh  zu  frrfttni/y-Kdutztirh  hcbrin'f<rher  Grammalik 
(Leipsic.    LS-Sh:     (iraffitfuitik    des   Biblisch-Aranui- 


ischen  (1884);  Predifften  aber  den  zweiien  Jahrganf 
der  wurUembergischen  Evangdien  (Tttbiogen,  1887; 
in  collaboration  with  H.  Weiss) ;  Die  Genetu  mil 
auaserer  Unierscheidung  der  Quelleneehriffen  v6er- 
setzt  (Freiburg,  1888;  in  collaboration  with  A. 
Socin);  Die  Pacdmen  iiberaeUt  (1893);  Alfrieg  der 
Geachichie  des  alUeetamenUichen  Schrifttums  (1897); 
Btbdwiaaenechaft  und  ReliffumeurUerricht  (Halle, 
1900) ;  Proverbs  in  the  Polychrome  Bible  (New  York, 
1901;  in  collaboration  with  A.  M Oiler);  Die  Poetie 
und  die  poetischen  Bucher  dee  Alten  Testamenii 
(Tubingen,  1902);  and  Die  Aramdiemen  im  AUen 
Testament  (Halle,  1902).  He  has  also  edited  the 
second  to  the  eighth  edition  of  H.  Scholz's  Ahriu 
der  hebrdischen  Laut-  und  Formenlehre  (Leipsic, 
1874-99) ;  the  twenty-second  to  the  twenty-seventh 
e<lition  of  W.  Gesenius'  Hebraische  Grammatik  (1878- 
1902);  and  the  tenth  and  eleventh  editions  of  K.  R. 
Hagenbach's  Encyklopddie  und  Meihodologie  (1880- 
1884).  He  likewise  published,  in  collaboration  with 
other  scholars,  Die  heilige  Stiirift  des  AUen  Testa- 
ments  (Freiburg,  1894);  Die  Apokryphen  und  Pseud- 
epigraphen  des  AUen  Testaments  (1899);  and  Teit- 
bibel  des  AUen  und  Neuen  Testaments  (Ttibingen, 
1900). 

KAWERAU,  kaV6-rau,  PETER  GUSTAV:  Gei^ 
man  Protestant;  b.  at  Bunzlau  (65  m.  n.w.  of 
Breslau),  Silesia,  Feb.  25,  1847.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Berlin  (1863-66),  and  was  pastor 
at  Langheinersdorf,  Brandenburg  (1871-76).  and 
Klemzig  (1876-82).  He  became  professor  and 
spiritual  inspector  at  the  Kloster  Unserer  Lieben 
Frau,  Magdeburg,  1882;  professor  of  practical  the- 
ology at  Kiel,  1886;  at  Breslau,  1894.  He  was  ap- 
pointed university  preacher  at  Kiel  in  1888  and  at 
Breslau  in  1894,  was  created  a  consistorial  councilor 
in  the  latter  year;  became  provost  of  St.  Peters 
at  Berlin,  1907.  In  1883  he  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Verein  fOr  Reformationsgeschichte,  and 
has  edite<l:  Der  Brie/weehsel  dec,  Justus  Jonas  (2 
vols..  188.5);  shxired  in  the  Brunswick  edition  and 
edited  the  third,  fourth,  eighth,  and  part  of  th? 
twelfth  volumes  of  the  Weimar  edition  of  Luther 
(Weimar,  1885-91);  Zwei  dlteste  CntcchismeTi  der 
hdherischen  Reformation  (Halle,  1891);  the  third 
volume  of  W.  MoUer'.s  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengt- 
schichte  (Tubingen,  1907);  Sehlesisehes  Hauschoral- 
buch  (Breslau,  1898);  and  the  fifth  edition  of  J. 
Kostlin's  Mofiin  Luther  (2  vols..  Berlin.  1904- 
1905);  As  indei)endent  works  he  has  written:  Jo- 
hiinn  Agricola  iY)n  Ei^leben  (Berlin,  1881);  Caspar 
(riittrl,  ein  Lebensbild  aus  Luthers  Freundeshrcift 
(Hallo.  188!j);  Veber  Berechtigung  umi  Bedadur^g 
dcfi  iandesherrliehen  Kirehrnregimcnts  (Kiel,  1SS7): 
De  digamia  episeajrorum  (1880);  Luthers  Lebenftryif 
in  neuester  ultmmontanistiseher  Beleuchtung  (Bar- 
men. 1890);  r.  //.  Spurgeon.  ein  Prcdigcr  ron 
Gottes  Gnaden  (Hamburg,  1892);  Ilieronymus  Em- 
ser  (Halle,  1898);  Die  Vertfuche  Melanchthon  zur 
kcdholisehen  Kirehe  zurnckzufiihren  (1902);  and 
Luthers  Rilekkehr  von  der  Wartburg  nach  Wiitert- 
berg  (1902). 

KAYE,  k6,  JOHN:  Bishop  of  Lincoln;  b.  at 
Hammersmith.  London,  Dec.  27,  17S3;  d.  at  Rise- 
holme  (2  m.  n.  of  Lincoln).  Lincolnshire,  Feb.  IS. 
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1853>  He  studied  at  Clirigt's  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1804;  M.A.,  1807;  B.D„  1814:  D.D.,  1816), 
where  he  became  fetlow  in  1804.  He  was  tytor  of 
Christ^s  College,  1808-14,  master  1814^30,  vice* 
cfa&nt3eUor  of  the  university  1815,  and  regius  pro- 
feasor  of  dh^ity  after  1816.  In  this  CApaeity  it 
was  his  peculiar  ser\ioe  to  recall  theological  stu- 
dents to  the  study  of  the  Fathers.  He  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Bristol  in  1820,  and  translated  to 
Lincoln  In  1827.  His  episcopal  lulminbtration 
was  marked  by  aggressiveness  and  efficiency.  He 
increased  the  lumiber  of  resident  clergy  in  the  di- 
ocese of  Liueoin,  revivetl  the  office  of  rural  dean^ 
and  was  the  first  bishop  to  require  candidates  for 
orders  to  pass  the  theological  examination  of  the 
l^niversity  of  Cambridge  which  up  to  that  time 
had  been  voluntary.  His  principal  works  are:  The 
EecliMitical  History  of  the  Secotui  and  Third  Centu- 
riw,  lUu9traLed  from  the  WriHngs  of  TertaUian  (Cam- 
bridge, 1825);  The  Wriiings  ami  Opinions  of  Justin 
Martyr  (1829) ;  The  WHtingaand  OiHni&mqf  Clement 
cf  Akjcandria  (London,  1835);  The  Council  of  Ni- 
ciro,  in  Connexion  with  the  Life  of  Atharmmim  (1853); 
The  External  Government  and  Ditteipline  of  the  Church 
of  ChriM  duriny  the  First  Three  Centuries  (1855). 
AH  of  these,  with  his  sermons,  charges,  and  mis- 
cellaneous writings,  were  collected  in  his  Works  (8 
vols.,  London,  1888). 

BtftUOOBAPar:   A  Memcir  ia  prefixed  to  tbs  Workt.  ut  lup. 
Counilt  DNB,  xxix.  252-263. 

KAYSER,  koi'zer,  AUGUST:  German  Protes- 
tant theologian;  b.  at  Strasburg  Feb.  14,  1821;  d. 
there  June  17,  1885.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  his  native  city,  and  was  appointed  assist- 
ant librarian  in  1840.  From  1843  to  1855  he  acted 
as  private  tutor  at  Havre  and  Gebweiler.  In  1858 
he  was  appointed  pastor  at  Stosaweior,  Upper 
Akaoe,  whence  he  went  to  Neuliof,  near  iStrasburg, 
in  1868,  and  nine  years  later  became  associate  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  the  l^niversity  of  Strasburg. 
Influenced  by  Ms  teacher,  Eduard  Reuss»  Kayser 
was  especially  attracted  to  the  study  of  tlie  Old 
Te^f^aiTient ,  althougn  tiis  first  scientific  mvestiga- 
tions  dealt  with  the  literature  and  theology  of  the 
fiiBt  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  The  results  of 
these  investigations  were  embodied  in  La  philoso- 
phie  de  CeUe  el  atJi  rapports  avec  le  Christianisme 
(Stmsbui^,  1843),  De  Justini  iMartyris  doctrina  dis' 
aertatio  historica  (1850),  and  Die  Testamente  der 
gw6lf  Patriorchen  (in  Reuss  and  Cunitf,  Bmtrtige 
MU  den  theoloqischen  Wissenschaften,  iii.,  1851). 

By  comparing  the  commandments  with  the  his- 
torical tnwiitions  of  the  Pentateuch  Kayser  liad 
eiiHy  come  to  the  conviction  that  the  Elohistic  code 
could  not  poftsibJy  antedate  the  restoration  of  the 
Jemnh  commonwealth  under  Persian  nile.  He 
had  just  prepared  a  work  on  this  question  when 
C.  H.  Graf's  Die  gesckiehUichen  Bucher  des  Alien 
TestamentJt  (Leipsic,  1866)  appeared,  voicing  the 
same  view.  Kayser  therefore  refrained  from  pub- 
lishing his  own  book,  and  devoted  himiself  to  the 
problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  hterary  history. 
The  results  of  his  studies  appeared  under  the  title 
Da*  vorejrilist'he  Buck  der  UrffeschirMe  Israels  und 
Seine  Erweiterungen  (Strasburg,  1874).  He  wrote 
the  posthumous  Die  Theotogie  des  Allen  Testamenia 


in  ihrer  geachichtlichen  Entwickelung  dargesielU  (Stras- 
burg,  1886).  (A.  EaicHsoNtO 

KEACH,  BENJAMIIf:     Particular  or  Calvinistic 

Baptist;  b.  at  Stoke  Hammond  (11  m.  n.e.  of 
Aylesbury),  Buckinghamshire,  Feb.  29,  1640;  d. 
at  Southwark.  London,  July  18,  1704.  He  entered 
the  Baptist  ministry  as  a  self-taught  man  in  1669, 
and  suffered  during  his  career  frecjuent  persecu- 
tion.?.  On  Oct.  8,  1664,  he  was  tried  at  Aylesbury 
before  Sir  Robert  Hyde,  for  having  taken  "  certain 
damnable  positions  *'  regarding  the  second  advent 
in  a  catechism  he  had  published.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds  and  two  weeks^ 
imprisonment,  with  the  pillory  on  separate  days  at 
Aylesbury  and  Winalow.  This  sentence  was  rig- 
orouwly  execute<l,  and  Reach's  little  book  was 
burned  by  the  pubUc  hangman.  In  1668  he  re- 
moved to  London  and  became  pastor  of  the  Bap- 
tist church  in  Tooley  Street,  Southwark.  On  the 
indulgeuce  of  1672  his  congregation  erected  a  large 
wooden  structure  at  Horsleydown.  Keach  was  an 
advocate  of  congregational  singing,  and  his  church 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Baptist  church  to  in- 
troduce that  practise  (1688).  He  attained  consid- 
erable fame  as  a  preacher  and  defender  of  Baptist 
doctrines.  His  most  important  works  are:  Tro- 
pologia:  a  Key  to  open  Scripture  Metaphors  (Lon- 
don, 1682;  new  ed.,  1855);  and  Gospel  Mysteries 
Unveiled  (4  parts,  1701;  new  ed.,  1856).  Other 
works  still  remembered  are.  Travels  of  True  Oodli" 
ness  (Hi83;  new  ed.,  1849);  The  Progress  of  Sin: 
or  the  Travels  of  Ungodliness  (1684;  new  ed.,  1849); 
and  A  Golden  Mine  Opened  (1694). 
BiBLiotiiiAPHY:    D\B.  XXX.  254-265,  where  may  be  founfl 

refereiioei  lo  icsttered  Dotioee;  &  Mtmoir,  by  H.  Mmlotim. 

w&B  prefixed  to  his  TraveU  ef  True  Godlin«H,  New  York, 

1831. 

KEANE,  JOHH  JOSEPH:  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
bishop of  Dubuque,  la.;  b.  at  Ballyshannon  (22  ra. 
n.e*  of  Sligo),  County  I>onegal,  Ireland,  Sept.  12, 
1839.  At  the  age  of  sev^n  he  was  taken  by  his 
parents  to  the  United  States,  and  after  engaging  in 
business  for  some  years,  studied  at  St.  Charles*  Col- 
lege, EUicott  City,  Md.  (1859-62),  and  St,  Mary's 
Theological  Seminary,  Baltimore  (1862-65).  He  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1866,  and  from  that 
year  until  1878  was  ciuate  of  St,  Patrick's,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  In  1878  he  was  consecrated  bis  bop 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  whence  he  was  translated,  in 
1888,  to  the  titular  see  of  Ajasso,  that  he  might  de- 
vote himself  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America,  Washington,  D.  C,  of  which  he 
had  been  appointed  rector  two  years  previously, 
when  he  had  resigned  his  diocese  at  the  request  of 
the  American  hierarchy  and  of  the  pope*  He  re- 
mained at  the  head  of  the  CatboUc  University  until 
1897,  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  titular  arch- 
il iocese  of  Damascus.  On  his  return  from  a  visit 
to  Rome  he  was  tranalated  to  his  present  arch- 
diocese of  Dubuque,  During  his  curacy  at  Wash- 
ington he  helped  to  organize  the  Catholic  Tot4il  Ab- 
stinence Union  of  America  and  the  Catholic  Young 
Men's  National  Union,  while  during  hia  episcopate 
at  Richmond  he  eatablishefl  in  his  diocese  the  Con- 
fraternity of  the  Holy  Ghost,  besides  taking  part 
in  the  Third  Plenary  Council,  held  at  Baltimore  in 
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1884.  He  was  likewise  active  in  the  promotion  of 
religious  and  educational  work  among  the  colored 
people  of  his  see.  He  was  Dudleian  lecturer  at 
Harvard  in  1890,  and  has  written  Onward  and 
Upward  (Baltimore,  1902). 

KEATOR,  FREDERIC  WH^LIAM:  Protestant 
Episcopal  missionary  bishop  of  Olympia,  Wash.; 
b.  at  Honesdale,  Pa.,  Oct.  22,  1855.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College  in  1880,  the  Yale  Law  School 
in  1882,  and  the  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
Chicago,  in  1891.  He  practised  law  in  Chicago 
from  18iB2  to  1890,  and  after  completing  his  theo- 
logical training  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in 
1891.  He  was  then  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Atonement,  Chicago,  1891-96,  Grace  Church,  Free- 
port,  111.,  1896-99,  and  St.  John's,  Dubuque,  la., 
1899-1902.  In  1902  he  was  consecrated  missionary 
bishop  of  Olympia. 

KEBLE,  JOHN:  A  leader  of  the  Oxford  move- 
ment in  the  Church  of  England  (see  Tractarian- 
ism);  b.  at  Fairford  (24  m.  s.e.  of  Gloucester), 
Gloucestershire,  Apr.  25,  1792;  d.  at  Bournemouth 
(25  m.  s.w.  of  Southampton),  Hampshire,  Mar.  29, 
1866.  He  was  educated  by  his  father  (a  clergy- 
man) and  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford;  be- 
came fellow  of  Oriel  (at  the  time  the  foremost  col- 
lege in  Oxford)  in  1811  and  was  tutor  1818-23; 
was  ordained  priest  in  1816;  became  curate  of 
East  Leach  and  Burthorpe  (near  Fairford)  in  1818, 
curate  of  Hursley,  Hampshire,  in  1825,  vicar  of 
Hursley  in  1836.  From  1831  to  1841  he  held  the 
lectureship  on  poetry  at  Oxford. 

Keble's  reputation  rests  on  his  contributions  to 
devotional  poetry  and  his  share  in  spreading  sacra- 
mentarian  views  in  the  Church  of  England  and  in 
the  development  of  the  Oxford  movement.  In 
1827  he  published,  anonymously,  The  Christian 
Year  (2  vols.,  Oxford),  a  collection  of  sacred  lyrics, 
which  had  been  issued  in  140  editions  when  the 
copyright  expired  in  1873.  iSonic  of  the  poems 
have  been  pronounced  faultless  of  their  kind.  In 
1839  apfx»ared  The  Psalter,  or  Psalms  of  DaHd  in 
English  Verse,  and  in  1846  Lyra  Innocentium,  a  col- 
lection of  sacred  poems  for  childhood.  Of  Keble's 
hymns  the  best  in  common  iLse  are  "  O  God  of 
mercy,  God  of  might,"  and  **  Sun  of  my  soul,  thou 
Savior  dear,"  the  latter  taken  from  the  second  poem 
in  the  Christian  Year,  entitled  **  Evening."  With 
the  help  of  his  brother  Thomas,  and  Charles  Dy- 
son, an  intimate  friend,  he  edited  the  works  of 
Richard  Hooker  (3  vols.,  Oxford,  1836),  spending 
five  years  on  the  task  and  producing  what  is  still 
the  standard  edition  (revised  by  R.  W.  Church 
and  F.  Piigot.  3  vols.,  Oxford,  1888).  In  1838  with 
F.  W.  Newman  and  E.  B.  Pusey  he  began  to  work 
on  the  Library  of  the  Fathers,  for  which  he  trans- 
lated Irenffius.  At  Oxford  he  was  intimate  with 
Newinan,  PiLsoy,  and  Richard  Hurrell  PVoude.  and 
his  views  concerning  the  sacraments — he  regretted 
that  circumstances  did  not  admit  of  his  intnKhicing 
the  confessional — and  the  oi)iscopal  constitution 
of  the  Church  inevitably  brought  him  to  the  front  in 
the  Oxford  movement.  Newman  in  hi^  A})ologia 
pronounces  Keble  it^  '*  true  and  primary  author." 
He  wrote  nine  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Tifnes  (nos.  4, 


13,  40,  52,  54,  57,  67,  60,  89),  the  first  beii^  od 
apostolic  succession  aiid  the  last  on  the  mystkim 
attributed  to  the  early  Fathers.  He  approved  of 
Newman's  Tract  90,  but  did  not  leave  the  oom- 
munion  of  the  English  Church  and  r^gaided  the 
doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conoeption  as  an  in- 
superable barrier  to  ecclesiastical  union.  Other 
works  are  Pradectianes  Academieae  (2  y(^,  Ox- 
ford, 1844),  his  lectures  on  poetry;  SermonM  (1847); 
and  a  Life  of  Bishop  WiUon  (2  yob.,  1863).  After 
his  death  appeared  Occasional  Papers  and  SeuitM 
(Oxford,  1877)  and  eleven  volumes  of  sermons 
(1876-80).  Keble  was  not  eloquent  as  a  preadiHr, 
but  scriptural  and  impressive.  He  had  a  remaii- 
able  power  of  attracting  both  old  and  young. 
Shortly  after  his  death  his  friends  and  admiren 
raised  a  fund  and  erected  to  his  memory  KeUe 
College  at  Oxford,  which  was  opened  in  1869. 

D.  S.  ScHAVr. 
Biblioorapht:  Biographies  *re  by  J.  T.  Goleridce,  2  Tok. 
Oxford,  1809:  W.  Lock,  Boston,  1803.  ConraH  afao: 
J.  C.  Shairp.  John KebU:  Enay an  Ae  AvAar ufOm'* Ckrit- 
tian  Year,''  Edinburgh,  1866;  Tha  BirAplatm,  Hamt, 
ChwrdieB  and  other  Plaeee  eonnecUd  with  Ae  AmUut  4 
"  The  Chrietian  Year,"  wiA  Noiee  by  J.  F.  Moor,  Ozfari. 
1867;  J.  H.  Newman,  Seeaye  CriHeal  amd  Hiatarieai,  iL 
421  sqq.,  London,  1873,  and  cf.  the  Apologia;  8.  W.  Ditf- 
field,  Enolieh  Hymne,  pp.  600^602.  New  York,  1866; 
Julian,  Hymnology,  PP.  610-613;  DNB,  xxx,  201-295. 

KECKERMANK,  BARTHOLOMAEUS:  German 
Reformed  theologian;  b.  at  Dansig  1571  (1573?); 
d.  there  Aug.  25,  1609.  He  studied  at  Witten- 
berg, Leipsic,  and  Heidelberg,  where  he  became 
professor  of  Hebrew.  From  1601  till  his  death 
he  was  rector  and  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
Reformed  Gymnasium  of  his  native  city.  All 
his  literary  works  grew  out  of  courses  of  lectures. 
His  Opera  om%ia  (2  vols.,  Geneva,  1614)  oompriie 
the  whole  sphere  of  philosophy,  which  he  trttted 
in  the  spirit  of  a  strict  Aristotelianism,  while  many 
other  Reformed  theologians  adopted  the  method 
and  ideas  of  Petrus  Ramus.  His  theological  worb, 
Rhelorica  ecclesiastica  (3d.  ed.,  Hanau,  1606),  and 
Sy sterna  theologicum  (1602,  and  often;  £ng.  transl., 
A  Manuduction  to  Theology  [London,  16207])  form 
only  an  appendix;  and  his  dogmatic  system  is  inter- 
esting chiefly  on  account  of  its  method.  Kecke^ 
mann  starts  from  a  subjective  point  of  view,  from 
the  enjoyment  of  God  by  man.  The  first  book  of 
the  Systema  treats  of  God  as  the  highest  aim  of 
man.  From  the  highest  aim  Keckermann  proceeds 
analytically  to  the  means  for  its  attainment,  which 
are  knowledge  of  our  misery  and  deliverance  from 
it.  Hence  he  distinguished  two  parts  of  theology, 
a  theologia  pathologiki  (book  ii..  doctrines  of  the  ori^ 
inal  state,  fall,  and  sin),  and  a  theologia  therapeutic 
(book  iii.,  election,  redemption,  justification,  and 
perfection) .  But  he  did  not  follow  the  consequences 
of  his  subjective  starting-point  beyond  the  structure 
of  the  external  frame.  Keckermann 's  attempt  to 
transfer  ethics  from  theology  to  philosophy  is  still 
worthy  of  note.  (E.  F.  Karl  MCller.) 

Bibliooraphy:  M.  Adam,  Vitae  Oermanorum  phUoeophorwm, 
pp.  232  sqq..  Frankfort.  1706;  P.  Bayle.  Dictionary  flu- 
torical  ami  Critical,  iii.  656,  London,  1736;  A.  Schweiaer. 
Glaubenitlehre  der  evatiQeHech-reformierten  Kirche,  I  98. 
ii.  151  fiqq..  Zurich.  1844;  F.  W.  J.  H.  Gsas.  Geeckidik 
der  proteatarUischen  Dogmatik,  i.  408  •qq.,  Berlin,  1854. 
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KEDHEY,  JOHIi  STEINFORT:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal; b.  at  BbomfieW,  N,  J.,  Feb,  12,  1819.  He 
was  educated  at  Uiiiou  College  {A.B,,  1838)  and 
General  TlieoJogical  Seminary  (1841).  He  was  or- 
dered deacon  in  1841  and  priested  in  1843.  After 
being  a  missionary  in  North  Carolina  from  1842  to 
1845»  he  waa  rector  of  St.  John's,  Salem,  N.  J. 
(1847-52),  Betheada,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
(1852-59),  Trinity,  Society  Hills,  S.  C.  (1859^5), 
Trinity,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.  (1865-70),  and  Trinity, 
Camden,  S,  C,  (1870-71).  Since  1871  he  has  been 
professor  of  divinity  in  Seabury  Divinity  School, 
Faribault,  Minn,,  although  advancing  years  have 
compelled  him  to  retire  from  active  work.  He  has 
written:  Catawba  River,  am!  Other  Poems  (New  York, 
1846);  The  Beautiful  and  the  SiMinie  (1884); 
Hegd's  MBiheHcn  (C^iicago,  1886);  Christian  Doo- 
trine  Harmonized  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1888);  Mem 
ChriiH  (1890);   and  PrMems  in  Ethics  (1900). 

KEDROlf.    See  Kidhon. 

KEENE,  JAJCES  BEUNETT:  Chuidi  of  Ire- 
land, bishop  of  Meath;  b.  at  Dublin  Oct,  25,  1849. 
He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1871), 
aod  was  ordered  deacon  in  1872  and  ordained  priest 
in  the  following  year.  He  was  curate  of  St,  Mat- 
thias, Dublin  (1872-74),  diocesan  curate  of  Meath 
(1874-77),  Y.  M.  C.  A.  chaplain  at  DubUn  (1877- 
1879) »  incumbent  of  Ballyboy  (1879),  and  rector  of 
Navan  (1879-97).  In  1897  he  waa  consecrated 
bishop  of  Meath.  He  has  been  examining  chap- 
lain to  the  bishop  of  Meath  (1885-94),  prebendary 
of  Tipper  and  canon  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
Dublin  (1892-97),  and  rural  dean  of  Skryne  (1896- 
1897). 

KEENER,  JOHN  CHRISTIAN:  Methodist  Epi^ 
copal  (South)  bishop;  b.  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Feb. 
7,  1819.  He  was  graduated  at  Wesley  an  Univer- 
■tty«  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1835,  and,  after  being 
engaged  in  buaineas  for  six  years,  entered  the  minis- 
try of  his  denomination  in  1841.  For  the  next 
seven  years  he  waa  pastor  of  churches  in  Alabama, 
and  from  1848  to  1861  was  pa«tor  at  New^  Orleans, 
being  also  presiding  elder  in  1858  and  1860.  He 
was  then  superintendent  of  the  chaplains  attached 
to  the  Confederate  .\rmy  west  of  the  Mississippi 
until  1864,  when  he  returned  to  New  Orleans  as 
presiding  elder  and  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Chris- 
Han  Advocate.  In  1870  he  was  elected  bishop.  In 
1873  he  established  a  Methodist  Episcopal  mission 
In  Mexico.  He  has  written:  The  Post  Oak  Cirniit 
(NftshviUe,  Tenn.,  1857);  Studies  a/  Bible  Truths 
(1899);  and  The  Garden  of  Eden  and  the  Flood 
(1900). 

KEIL,  kail,  KARL  AUGUST  GOTTLIEB:     Ger- 

m&Q  theologian;  b.  at  Grossenhain  (19  ra.  n.n.w, 
of  Dresden),  Saxony,  Apr,  23,  1754;  d.  at  Leipsic 
Apr.  22 f  1818.  Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  he 
was  adopted  by  an  uncle  in  Leipsic  in  1763,  and 
studied  at  the  university  of  that  city.  In  1785  he 
was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  philosophy; 
became  assistant  professor  of  theology  two  years 
later,  and  in  1792,  upon  the  death  of  his  former 
te&cber,  Professor  Morus,  he  succeeded  to  the  chair 
of  theology.  Keil  may  be  regarded  as  a  worthy 
VL-20 


representative  of  the  Leipsic  school  of  theology, 
which  exercised  a  considerable  influence  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  He  published  a  Lehrhuch 
der  Hermeneiilik  dea  Neuen  Testaments  (Leipsic, 
1810)  and  wrote  a  number  of  essays »  which  were 
collected  by  J,  D.  Goldhom  and  published  under 
the  title  Keilii  opuscula  academica  ad  Novi  Testa- 
fnenti  interpretationem  grammatico-historicam  et 
theologize  christianae  origines  periineniia  (1820). 
From  1812  to  1817  Keil  collaborated  with  T«schir- 
ner  in  editing  the  Anoltkten  fiir  das  Studium  der 
ejregetischen  und  systematischen  Theologie, 

(Woix»EMAR  ScHMiiyrt) 
Bibliography:    His  ftutobioKrapby  w  mcluded  in  Kreufller, 
BtMchrtfiitung   der    Frier tichkeiten   arn   Jubelfeatg   d«r    C/ni- 
veraitM  Leipritf.  Dec,  4.  1809,  pp.  10-16,  Leipeiie,  1810. 

KEIL,  JOHAHN  FRIEDRICH  KARL:  German 
Protestant  exegete;  b.  at  Lauterbach  near  Olsnitz 
(25  m.  s.w.  of  Zwickau),  Saxony,  Feb.  26,  1807;  d. 
at  R^lit2  (8  m.  s.e.  of  Glauchau),  Saxony,  May  5, 
1888.  He  sttidied  theology  in  Dorpat  and  Berlin, 
and  in  1833  accepted  a  call  to  the  theological  fac- 
ulty of  Dorpat,  where  he  labored  for  twenty-five 
years  aa  dooent  and  professor  of  Old-  and  New-Tes- 
tament exegesis  and  Oriental  languages.  With  Sar> 
torius,  Busch,  later  Philip  pi,  Theodosius,  Hamack 
and  Kurtz,  he  educated  for  the  Baltic  provinces  a 
generation  of  preachers  who  faithfully  adhered  to 
the  confession  of  the  Church.  In  1859  he  settled  at 
Leipaic,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  work 
and  to  the  practical  affairs  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
In  1887  he  removed  to  Rodlitz,  continuing  there  his 
literarj'  activity  until  his  death.  He  belonged  to  the 
strictly  orthodox  and  conservative  school  of  Heng- 
st^nberg.  Ignoring  almost  entirely  modern  criti- 
cism, all  his  writings  represent  the  view  that  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  to  be  re- 
tained as  the  revealed  word  of  God.  Till  the  very 
last  he  regarded  the  modem  development  of  German 
theological  science  as  a  passing  phase  of  error. 
His  chief  work  is  the  commentary  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (4  vols,  in  14,  Leipsic,  1861-75;  Eng.  transl., 
25  vols,,  Edinburgh,  1864-78),  which  he  undertook 
with  Fran«  Delitzsch.  To  this  work  he  contrib- 
uted commentaries  on  all  the  books  from  Genesis 
to  Esther  inclusive,  Jeremiah,  Esekiel,  Daniel,  and 
the  minor  prophets.  He  also  published  commen- 
taries on  Maccabees  (Leipsic,  1875),  Matthew  (1877), 
Mark  and  Luke  (1879),  John  (1881),  Peter  and  Jude 
(1883),  and  Hebrews  (1885).  Other  works  are:  Der 
Tempel  Sal&mos  (Dorpat,  1839);  Einleitung  in  die 
kommi^chen  Schriften  des  AUen  Testaments  (Frank- 
fort, 1853;  3d  ed.,  1873;  Eng.  transl,  2  vols.. 
Manual  of  Historico-Critical  Introduxiion  to  .  .  , 
The  O.  T.,  Edinburgh,  1870);  and  Handbuch  der 
biblisehen  Archddogie  (1858-59;  2d.  ed.,  1875;  Eng. 
transl.  Manual  of  Biblical  Archaology,  2  vols., 
Edinburgh,  1887-88).  (W.  J,  A,  Keil.) 

KEm,  kolm,  KARL  THEODOR:  German  his- 
torical theologian;  b.  at  Stuttgart  Dec.  17,  1825; 
d.  at  Giessen  Nov.  17,  1878.  He  studied  theology 
from  1843  to  1847  at  Ttibingen,  devoting  himself 
with  special  zeal  to  Oriental  languages,  and  being 
influenced  by  F.  C.  Baur.  He  was  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Count  Sontheim,  1848-50;    in  1850  con- 
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tiaued  his  studies  at  Bonn;  was  lecturer  at  TQ- 
bingen,  1851-55;  pastor  in  Esslingen,  Warttemberg, 
1856-69.  From  1860  to  1873  he  was  professor  of 
historical  theology  at  the  University  of  Zurich,  and 
from  1873  until  shortly  before  his  death,  when  ill 
health  compelled  his  resignation,  held  a  correspond- 
ing position  at  Giessen.  The  three  years  of  preach- 
ing and  pastoral  labor  at  Esslingen,  of  which  a 
memorial  exists  in  Freundesworte  zur  Gemeinde,  a 
collection  of  sermons  (Stuttgart,  1861),  show  him  to 
have  been  an  eloquent  and  edifying  preacher;  but 
he  was  essentially  a  scholar.  His  chief  importance 
for  Evangelical  theology  lies  in  the  sphere  of  his- 
tory, especially  in  the  investigation  and  scientific 
establishment  of  the  historical  foundations  of 
Christian  faith.  After  his  first  theological  examina- 
tion he  published  a  prize  essay,  VerhdUnis  der  Chris- 
ten in  den  ersten  drei  Jahrhunderten  his  Konatantin 
zum  romiachen  Reiche  (1848).  The  Revolution  of 
1848  caused  him  to  leave  TQbingen  and  return  to 
his  native  city  where  he  occupied  himself  first  with 
the  study  of  primitive  Christianity,  but  soon  turned 
to  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  especially  in 
Swabia.  In  the  latter  field  he  published :  Die  Refor- 
mation der  Reichsstadt  Ulm  (Stuttgart,  1851); 
Schwdbische  Reformationsgeschiehte  bis  zum  Augs- 
burger  Reichstag  (TQbingen,  1855);  Ambrosius 
Blarer  (Stuttgart,  1860);  Reformationsblaaer  der 
Reichsstadt  Esslingen  (Esslingen,  1860).  His  his- 
torical investigations  show  scientific  earnestness  and 
great  freedom  from  prejudice  combined  with  a  deep 
insight  into  the  character  of  the  Reformers  as 
Thinkers  upon  the  great  religious  and  political 
questions  of  the  time.  At  ZUrich  Keim  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  the  study  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity. His  special  effort  was  to  explain  the 
development  of  the  Christian  Church  from  its  apos- 
tolic origin  up  to  its  conquest  over  the  old  faith 
and  the  mUitary  power  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  to  give  a  scientific  representation  of  the 
historic  origin  of  our  faith,  the  history  of  Jesus. 
The  results  along  the  first  of  these  two  lines  are  set 
forth  especially  in:  Die  romUchen  Toleramedikte  fiir 
das  Christentum  und  ihr  geschichtlichcr  Wert  and 
Bedenken  gegen  die  Echtheit  des  hadrianischen 
Christenreskripts  (in  Theolngische  Jahrbiicher,  1852, 
1856);  Der  Uebertritt  Konstayiiins  dea  Grossen  zum 
Christentum  (Zurich,  18G2);  Celsus'  Wahres  Wort 
(ib.  1873);  Aus  dem  Urchristentum,  Geschichtliche 
Untcrsuchungen  in  zwangloser  Folge  (ib.  1878);  and 
Rom  urui  das  Christentum  (Berlin,  1881).  In  re- 
gard to  the  origin  of  our  faith  he  wrote:  Die  mensch- 
liche  Entwickelung  Jesu  Christi  (Zurich,  1801),  Die 
geschichtliche  Wiirde  Jesu  (ib.  1864);  he  then  re- 
published the  two  just  named,  with  a  new  lecture, 
under  tlie  caption,  Der  geschichtliche  ChriMus  (ib. 
1865);  then  followed  his  greatest  works,  Die  Ge- 
schichte  Jesu  von  Nazara  in  ihrer  Verkettung  mit 
dem  Gesammtleben  seines  Volkcsfrei  untersucht  und 
ausftihrlich  erkUirt  (3  vols.,  ib.  1867-72;  Eng.  transl., 
The  History  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  6  vols.,  London, 
1873-82).  In  order  to  give  his  views  a  wider  cur- 
rency, Keim  published  Die  Geschichtc  Jesu  nach  den 
Ergebnissrn  heutir/er  Wisscnschnft  fiir  iceit^e  Kreisc 
ilbersichtlich  erznhlt  (187  J,  1875).  Although  he  em- 
phasized chiefly  the  human  side  in  Christ,  he  can 


not  be  called  a  "  Unitariaii."    While  minimiiixig  the 
miraculous  element  in  Christianity,  and  in  spite  of 
the  most  concrete  conception  of  the  human  limita- 
tions and  development  of  its  founder,  be  considered 
Jesus  not  only  the  greatest  upon  earth,  but  the  Sod 
"  in  whom  the  Father  reveals  himself."    In  his  criti- 
cism of  the  historical  sources  he  starts  from  Paul, 
whose  epistles  he  regards  as  the  finn  basis  for 
EvangeUcal  history  and  the  decisive  test  for  judg- 
ing all  other  events;   and  in  this  criticism  he  pro- 
ceeds entirely  according  to  objective  points  of  view, 
unhampered  by  any  dogmatic  theory  of  inspiiatioo. 
He  rejected  the  fourth  Gospel;  among  the  synoptie 
Gospels  he  gave  the  preference  to  Matthew,  which, 
according  to  him,  originated  as  early  as  68  and  is 
distinguished  by  primitive  simplicity  and  abaenee 
of  preconceived  notions,  showing  only  slight  traces 
of  revision.    Luke,  according  to  Keim,  obscured 
the  simple  representation  of  Matthew  by  his  medi- 
ating Pauline  standpoint.    Mark  wrote  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  world-embracing  imiversalism,  chang- 
ing the  picture  of  Jesus  in  Matthew  by  omitting 
the  most  important  speeches  wherever  they  clssb 
with  his  theory.    Keim's  work  shows  rare  scientific 
solidity    and     deep     penetration,    and    holds  a 
position    in    the    literature  of   the   life  of  Jesus 
which  can  not  be  neglected  even  by  thoee  who 
do  not  share  his  rationalistic  standpoint. 

(H.  ZnsouEB.) 

KEIMANN,  koi'mOn  (KEYMANN),  CHRISnAK: 
Saxon  educator  and  hymn-writer;  b.  at  Pankras, 
near  Gabel  (50  m.  n.n.e.  of  Prague),  Bohemia,  Feb. 
27,  1607;  d.  at  Zittau  (50  m.  e.s.e.  of  Dresden), 
Saxony,  Jan.  13,  1662.  He  attended  the  gymna- 
sium at  Zittau  and  the  University  of  Wittenberg 
(M.A..  1634),  became  associate  rector  of  the  gynh 
nasium  at  Zittau  in  1634  and  was  rector  from  1639 
till  his  death.  His  Easter  h3nnn,  Meinen  Jetun 
lass  ich  nieht  (*'  My  Savior  ^iML  I  not  forsake  ")  has 
been  extremely  popular.  Also  the  Christmas  hymn. 
Freude,  Freude  fiber  Freude  ("  O  joy  all  joys  ex- 
celling "),  the  Advent  hymn,  Hosianna,  Dandf 
Sohn  ("  Hosannah  to  the  Son  of  David  "),  and  the 
Passion  hymn,  Sei  gegriisset,  Jesu  giitig  ("  Hail  to 
the  Savior  benign  "),  a  paraphrase  of  Salve,  Jef^, 
summe  bonus  by  Bernanl  of  Clairvaux,  found  much 
acceptance.  On  July  31,  1651,  he  was  crowned 
imperial  poet-laureate.  He  was  also  active  as  a 
pedagogical  author.  Religious  education  was  fos- 
tered by  his  Mnemosyne  sacra  (Gorlitz,  1646),  and 
Micae  evangel icae  (Zittau,  1655);  also  by  the  col- 
lection of  proverbs  originally  issued  by  Gerlach, 
Senieniiarum  sacrarum  centuriae  duae  (Dresden. 
1C35).  Of  wide  use  in  linguistic  instruction  were 
his  Tabulae  de^inationum  (Leipsic,  1649),  and  the 
Enchiridion  grammaticum  Latinum  (Jena,  1649), 
and  his  books  on  his  logic,  rhetoric,  and  arith- 
metic were  issued  repeatedly.  He  also  wrote  a 
number  of  school  dramas.  Georg  MuelleR- 

BinLiooRAPny:  An  early  life  is  by  C.  Wcis,  Memona  C. 
Keimanni.  Zittau.  1689;  the  modem  one  by  H.  J.  K6ib- 
mel,  Chriatian  Keimann,  ib.  1856;  idem,  in  ADB,  ^^ 
535-536.  Con.sult  further:  O.  E.  Koch,  ChfSchichU  ^ 
Kirchentieda,  Stuttgart.  1867;  A.  F.  W.  Fischer,  Kir^if^ 
liederUxikon,  i.  195,  312.  ii.  62.  248,  282.  449.  Gotb*. 
1878  79;  Julian.  Humnology,  pp.  613-614.  A  \ap 
literature  is  indicated  in  Hauck-Heriog.  RE,  x.  202. 
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KEITH,  kitht  ALEXANDER:  Clergyman  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland;  b.  at  Keith  Hall  (U  m. 
n.w,  of  Aberd©en)|  Aberdeemhire,  Nov.  30,  1791; 
d.  at  Buxton  (160  m.  n.w.  of  London),  Derbyshire, 
Feb.  8,  1880.  He  studied  at  the  Marischal  College 
ftDd  University  of  Aberdeen  (B.A.,  !S09;  D.D,, 
1833) »  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1813,  and  was  pre- 
sented the  same  ye^r  to  St,  Cyrms,  Kincardineshire, 
which  he  resigned  in  1840  on  account  of  ill  health. 
In  1839  he  v^isited  Palestine  as  a  member  of  a  com- 
mission sent  out  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  in- 
quire into  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  preparatory 
to  the  establishment  of  a  mission  among  them. 
At  the  disruption  of  1843  he  joined  the  Free  Church. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  works  on  prophecy, 
the  best  known  being  Endence  of  the  Truth  of  the 
I  Chfitiian  Rcliffion,  Derived  from  the  Literal  Ful- 
fUmerU  of  Prophecy  (Edinburgh,  1S2S;  40th  ed,, 
London,  1873).  Other  works  are:  The  Signs  of  the 
Times  (2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1832);  DemoTmtraiion 
of  the  Truth  of  Christianhy  (183S);  The  Harmow/ 
of  Prophecy  (1851);  and  The  History  and  Destiny 
cfihe  World  (London,  1861). 

Bibuog&aphy:  A.  Blftck,  Jewi^  Mi^vionary  Travda  to  ih* 
Jewt,  pp.  3  ftqq«,  Newcastle,  IMl;  Hew  Scott,  Fosti 
teeUmas  ScoHcanae,  ul,  2,  pp.  865,  gSl,  London*  1871; 
DiVB,  XXX.  515-316. 

KEITH,  GEORGE:  Scotch  Quaker,  afterward 
Anglican  clergyman  and  missionary  to  America; 
b.,  probably  in  Aberdeenshire,  1639;  d.  at  Edbur- 
ton  (20  m.  e.  of  Chichester),  Sussex,  Mar.  27,  1716. 
After  receiving  the  degree  of  M.  A-  from  Marisehal 
Collie.  Aberiieen,  he  beeatoe  tutor  and  chaplain 
in  a  noble  family.  He  waa  designed  for  the  Pres- 
byterian ministry,  but  about  1664  adopted  the 
tenets  of  the  Quakers,  and  soon  won  a  prominent 
position  in  the  councils  of  the  sect.  He  waa  inti- 
mately associat«?d  with  Robert  Barclay,  George 
Fox,  and  William  Fenn.  After  ha\'ing  been  fre- 
quently imprisoaetl  for  preaching  in  England, 
Keith  emigrated  to  ilmericjx  about  1685,  served  for 
a  time  as  siirvTyor-general  in  New  Jersey,  and  set- 

'  tied  in  Philadelphia  in  1689  as  principal  of  a  Friends' 
school  Subsequently  he  traveled  in  New  England 
and  defended  the  principles  of  the  Quakers  in  con- 
troversy with  Increase  Mather  and  others.     Hav- 

I  ing  become  involved  in  bitter  disputes  with  other 
teadera  of  the  sect,  in  1692  Keith  headed  a  faction 
called  **  Keithites,"  or  ^*  Christian  Quakers."  In 
1894  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  was  de- 
nounced by  Peim  as  an  apostate  ancJ  dismissed 
from  the  society  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  169.5. 
After  preaching  to  liis  followers  for  five  years  at 
Turners'  Hall,  London,  he  united  with  the  E.stal> 

'  liahed  Church  in  1700^  ft^d  subsequently  led  several 

ii  hundred  Quakers  to  conform.  From  1702  till  1704 
he  traveled  in  America  as  a  missionary  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  From  1706  till  liis  death  he  was  rector  of 
Eklburton,  Sussex.  He  is  s/iid  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  scholarly  and  versatile  men  ever  en- 
rolled by  the  Qtiakers.  The  more  important  of 
his  numerotis  writings  are:  The  Deism  of  William 
Penn  and  his  Brethren  (London.  1699);  The  Stand- 
ard of  the  Qimkera  Examined  (1702);  and  A  Jourrml 

I  ^Travels  (1706). 


Bisuocrapst:    DNB,  xxx.  318-321,  where  referenoefl  to 
scattered  notices  BXe  given. 

KEITH-FALCONER,  HOIfORABLE  ION  GRANT 
NEVILLE:  Church  of  Scotland  layman:  the  third  son 
of  the  ninth  earl  of  Kintore;  b.  in  Edinburgh  July 
5,  1856;  d.  at  Aden,  Arabia,  May  II,  18.S7.  He 
was  educated  at  Harrow  Public  School,  and  at 
Cambridge  University,  at  both  of  which  he  distin- 
guished himself  not  only  by  scholarship  but  by  his 
bicycle- riding.  He  w:is  appointed  Lord  Alniouer*8 
professor  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge,  18S6.  He  also 
taught  himself  Pitman  s  system  of  shorthand  and 
attained  uncommon  speed  for  a  non-professionaL 
He  became  deeply  interested  in  evangehstic  work 
in  Cambridge  and  in  London,  and  so  his  thoughts 
turned  to  making  his  remarkable  Oriental  learning 
available  on  the  foreign  field.  With  this  in  view  he 
paid  a  visit  to  Aden  to  see  for  himself  the  pros- 
pects of  a  mission  to  the  Moliammedans  and  being 
convinced  that  his  lifework  lay  in  that  direction 
he  laid  aside  hb  ambition  as  an  Oriental  scholar 
in  England,  and  in  1886  went  to  Aden  as  a  lay 
missionary  of  the  Church  of  ^Scotland.  There,  how- 
ever, he  quickly  .succumbed  to  an  attack  of  fever. 
He  was  destined  to  Ix'  of  much  more  consequence 
in  inciting  others  to  labor  for  the  conversion  of 
Mohammedana  and  other  non-Christians  than  as 
a  worker  himself.  It  was  one  of  the  sources  of  this 
influenoe  that  he  was  a  nobleman  of  wealth  and 
therefore  one  who  could  not  be  accused  of  sordid 
motives.  He  died  too  soon  to  do  much  in  litera- 
ture. Still  his  article  on  shorthand  in  the  ninth 
edition  of  the  Eneijdop(rdia  Britannica,  his  edition 
(1885)  of  Kaliliih  ami  DimTmh,  otherwise  known  as 
the  Eablc^t  of  Bid}mi,  and  some  of  his  papers  at- 
tracted wide  attention. 
Bi«i-iorraprt:     R.   Sinker,   Mwmanaht  vf  ,  ,  ,  Ktith^Fal' 

coner,  Cambridge,  ISSS. 

KELLER  (CELLARnJS)^  ANDREAS:  Eariy  Ger- 
man Evangelical;  h.  at  Rot  ten  burg  (25  m.  s.w. 
of  Stuttgart),  WOrttemberg,  150:j;  d.  Sept.  18, 
1562.  He  probably  studied  at  Vienna.  In  the 
spring  of  1524  he  preached  the  Gospel  with  youth- 
ful fire  in  his  native  town  and  combated  the  pa- 
pacy, and  accepted  in  the  siune  year  a  c^U  to  Stras- 
burg  as  assistant  at  St.  Peter's.  In  Dec,  1524,  he 
became  pastor  at  Wasselnheim,  near  Strasburg, 
By  means  of  brief  tracts  he  sought  to  promote  the 
c^use  of  the  Gospel,  and  also  wrote  lim  now  van- 
ished catechism,  Bericht  der  Kinder  ni  Wasetheim 
in  Frag  nnd  Aniwort  gesteUl  (Stra-sburg,  1530).  In 
Sept.,  1536,  he  became  pastor  at  Wild  berg,  Wtlrt- 
tembergt  and  later  superintendent.  In  1542  Stras- 
burg  wished  to  recall  him,  but  he  remained  at  Wild- 
berg,  reforme^l  the  neighboring  cloister  of  Eeuthin, 
and  participated  in  the  weightiest  affairs  of  the 
State  Church,  e.g.,  in  the  memorial  with  reference 
to  the  attitude  of  the  Evangelicals  toward  the  coun- 
cil 1543-44;  and  in  the  matter  of  advisement  coti- 
oerning  the  Confesaio  Wirtendiergiea,  June^  1551. 
As  a  writer  he  now  confined  himself  to  German  ver- 
sions of  foreign  works,  G,  Bo68£RT. 
BiBLtOGBAi'BTt  Souroea  are:  L.  M,  Fiwhiin.  Memoria  th&* 
ologorum  WirlemberoeMium,  supplement,  pp.  46^  376, 
Ulm.  170B-1710;  C,  F.  Schmirrer.  Erlauterungen  der 
vriritmbtrgit^^n  Kirdten-  R^ormations-  und  OeUhrteri^^ 
Hhiekit,  pp.  30,  aOO,  Xabmgeii,  1798^   T.  W.  Roebrieb, 
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GMeAtdUff  dar  Reformation  im  EUau,  L  377,  37fi,  ii.  19, 
Stnaburg,  1S30-32,  Consult  »lao:  C.  T.  K»Ud>  Sc^wd- 
bi<cAe  J£^orma/ion«i7«acAu;:&t«,  pp.  24  iqq..  TflbLncen, 
lB5fir  WurmmbergiMctu  Kir^hvnfftmchvMt,  pp.  272  Kiq,* 
BluttAATt,  1S02. 

S:iLLER}  LUDWIG  EARL:  Gennan  Reformed 
la^rman;  b.  at  Frit*lar  (16  m.  s.w.  of  CuMel),  Pnjfl- 
Biaj  Mar.  23,  1849.  He  waa  educated  at  the  uat> 
versitiea  of  Lcipsio  and  Marburg  (Ph-D.^  IS73)^ 
and  from  1874  to  1895  was  connected  with  the 
etate  archives  of  Westphalia  at  MQuster,  where  he 
waa  successively  second  assifltEnt  (1874-81),  and 
director  (1874-95),  Since  1895  he  has  been  privy 
state  archivist  at  Berlin.  Besides  being  editor  of 
the  Monat^eekrifi  d&r  Comerdua-OemUithaft,  he  has 
written  the  following  works  of  theologies  interest ; 
QesehichU  der  Wiedertdu/er  und  iAtics  Reicfis  m 
Mfinii^r  (Milnsteri  1880)  j  Die  OegenreformaHmi  in 
Wesifalen  und  avn  Niederrhein,  Acten^tilcke  und  Er- 
Iduterungen  (3  parts,  Leipeic,  18$6-95);  Ein  Apoatel 
der  Wiedermuf^  {biography  of  Hana  Denk;  1882); 
Die  RefoTjnation  nnd  die  dlteren  Ref<mnparieien  in 
ihrtm  Zuiammenhange  dargealelU  (1S85);  Dis  WM' 
enaer  and  die  deuUchen  Bibelub^rscUungen  (1886); 
and  Johann  von  StaupiU  und  die  Anfinge  der  Be^ 
f&rmaiion  (ISS8). 

KELLHBR,  KARL  ABAH  HEIKRICH:  Ger- 
man Roman  Cathotic;  b.  at  Heiligenstadt  (15  m, 
n.w.  of  MQblhftUJien),  Prussia,  Aug.  26,  1837.  He 
studied  at  the  academy  of  Mtinster,  the  University 
of  TtlbingieD^  and  the  seminary  of  Treves,  and  was 
ordained  to  the  prieathood  in  1861.  He  was  then 
vicar  at  Treves  lS62-65»  parish  priest  at  Bitburg 
1866-67  J  and  professor  of  canon  Jaw  in  the  theo^ 
logical  seminary  at  Hildeaheim  from  1867  to  1874, 
when  the  institution  was  closed  as  a  result  of  the 
Kulturkampf.  In  1874  be  was  appointed  profeasor 
of  church  history  in  the  University  of  Bonn,  and 
heJd  thia  pot^ition  until  his  retirement  from  active 
life  in  1902.  He  has  written  Buss*  und  Slra^ffper^ 
fahrungen  gegen  Kleriker  in  den  seeks  ersten  chrisi- 
lichen  Jahrhunderten  (Treves,  1863);  HvUenimtus 
und  Christ^nium  (Cologne,  1866):  AuAgtrtciihUe 
Sehri/ien  Tertijllians  iibersetzt  (2  vols.,  Kcmpten, 
1870-72);  Ver/assung,  Lehraml  und  Unfehlbarkeit 
der  Kirche  (1872);  TcrfuUiani  «cimmiliche  Sehrifien 
uberseizl  (2  vols.,  Cologne,  1882);  and  Heartolo^e 
Oder  dm  Kirvkenjakr  und  die,  HeUigenfesie  in  ihrer 
geschithtlichen  Erriwicklurig  von  den  {iUe^ten  Zeilen 
bis  zur  Gegenvmrt  (Freiburg,  1901),  He  also  re- 
vised the  eleventh  volume  of  Rohrbacher's  Uni- 
t^salgeschichte  der  katholi^chen  Kirche  (Milnster, 
1880). 

K£LL8^  SYHOD  OF:  A  Hj'nod  con\-ened  in  1152 
at  Kellfl  (38  m.  n.w.  of  Dublin) ^  by  Eugenius  III., 
for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land. It  divided  the  country  into  four  archbish- 
oprics, established  a  hierarchy,  introduced  tithes 
and  the  Peter 's-penoe,  acknowledged  the  papal  su- 
premacy ^  etc.  See  Celtic  Chumch  in  Britain  and 
Iheland,  IIL,  2,  {  5. 

E£LL7,  THOMAS:  Irish  dissenting  preacher 
and  hymn- writer;  b-  at  Kellyville  (4  m.  w.  of  A  thy) , 
County  Queen's,  July  13,  1769;  d.  there  May  14, 
J  855.    He   was  ^adiwted   at  the   University  of 


BubUn  and  studied  law  in  London,  but  took  orden 
in  the  Established  Church  in  1792  and  began  to 
preach  in  Dublin.  For  his  fervent  Evangelic^  m- 
mons  be  was  sooa  inhibited  by  the  archbif^hop  from 
preaching  m  the  diocese  of  Dublin.  After  preaeb- 
ing  for  a  time  in  two  unconsecrated  buildings  in  the 
city,  be  be<^tme  a  dissenter  and,  from  his  ample 
means,  erected  chapels  at  Athy,  Poitarliiigtoii, 
Waterford,  Wexford,  and  other  places,  rbere  be 
continued  to  preach.  His  reputation  reats  upon  hJa 
Hymns  on  Vari^yus  Paa9€tgts  of  Scripture  (DubliOi 
1804).  The  ninety-six  hymns  of  tbe  first  fditioo 
grew  to  765  in  the  seventh  (1853)^  the  last  tbatap- 
peared  before  his  death.  His  besl^known  hymiu 
are^  *'  Come,  see  the  place  where  Jesus  lay,"  &iid 
^'  On  the  mountain's  top  appearing." 

BibuooIUpHt:  S.  W,  Dtiffield,  Engli^  Hymm.  pp.  306- 
207  «t  pABBtiT^  New  York  ISS^i  Juliaz^  Hvrntkohef,  pp^ 
614-616. 

KELLY,  WILLIAM:    Plymouth  Brother;  b,  of 

Episcopalian  parentage  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
1821;  d.  at  Exeter,  England.  Mar.  27,  1906.  He 
was  early  left  fatherless,  supported  himself  bf 
teaching  in  the  island  of  Sark,  and  joined  tbe  Flp> 
outb  Brethren  (q,v,)  in  1840.  He  retained  a  rkm 
connection  wulh  the  Channel  Islands  for  tbirtf 
years,  residing  in  Guernsey,  but  for  the  latter  half 
of  his  career  his  home  was  at  Blaekheath,  Losdoa, 
8.  E.  He  graduated  with  ckssical  honors  at  Trin- 
ity (College,  Dublin^  and  by  his  writings  establlabed 
a  reputation  for  sound  scholarship  and  acquirtd 
distinctioQ  as  an  able  oontroversialist.  Besides 
aiding  Tregelles  in  that  eminent  scholar's  investi- 
gations as  a  Biblical  textual  critic,  he  himself  pub- 
lished, in  1860,  a  critical  edition  of  the  Revelatian 
of  John,  which  earned  &  commendatory  notice  from 
Ewald  in  the  G^tttngen  JahrbUcker.  Such  atudiei 
were  carried  on  concurrently  with  the  editing  o\  a 
periodical  entitled  The  Prosper/,  which  gave  way  to 
The  Bible  Treasury,  carried  on  by  Keliy  to  the  Uiw 
of  his  death.  This  brought  the  editor  into  corre- 
spondence with  such  men  as  Dean  Alford.  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Scott  the  lexicographer.  Principal  Edw&rd^r 
Professor  Sanday,  and  other  theologians.  In  bis 
last  days  Archdeacon  Denison  was  wont  to  sp^aJ^ 
of  The  Bibk  Treamry  as  the  only  religious  magsiine 
worth  reading,  so  steadfast  was  the  editor  in  r^j*^ 
tion  of  what  he  believed  to  be  Christ-<lishoDoriu|f 
views  of  the  Btble  put  forth  by  higher  critics, 

Kelly  identified  himself  whole-heartedly  with  the 
body  of  doctrine  developed  by  the  late  John  Nel- 
son  Darby  (q.v.),   whose  CoUeeied   WrCHngs  w^W 
edited   by  him.     According  to  Neat  by,  be  ''w^ 
essentially  the  interpreter  of  Darby  to  the  uninili- 
ated.'*     Kelly's  own  merits  were,  however,  niiiii- 
fest  alike  in  living  as  in  written  ministry.    Spur- 
geon,  judging  by  the  latter,  has  applied  to  him.  in 
the  Guide  to   CommeTitaries^  words   of  Goldsmith. 
'*  bom  for  the  universe,  who  narrowed  his  mind  " 
by  Darbyism.     Although  friction  at  kst  arose  be- 
tween them,  the  younger  retained  his  veneration  for 
the  older  man. 

In  the  liat  of  Kelly ^e  writings  will  be  found  lec- 
tures on  or  forma)  expositions  of  all  the  books  of 
the  Bible.  Kelly  e-xercised  considerable  jnfiuenoe 
upon  outside  readers  by  bis  L^ureA  on  the  Neu: 
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Teg(ametU  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (London, 
(1867);  On  the  Church  of  God  (10th  cd.,  1&06);  On 
the  Pentateuch  (1877);  On  the  Gospei  of  Maithew 
( 1 868) ;  and  On  the  Book  of  ReveMion  ( 1861) .  ''In 
the  Beginning  "  {Mosaic  Cosmogony),  Expositions 
of  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  the  Gospel  of  John 
(enlai¥:ed  ed.  by  E.  K  WMtfield,  1907);  The  EpisUe 
to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Epistles  of  John;  a  work  on 
God's  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  his  last  words 
on  Christ^ s  Coming  again  (in  which  he  vindicated 
the  originMity  of  Darby  in  regard  to  the  *'  Secret 
Rapture  "  aft^r  its  impu^ment  by  an  American 
writer)  are  other  works  which  warrant  notice. 

E.  E.  Whitfield, 
BnuooiUFHT:    W,  B.  Neatby.   WiUiam  KtUy  a«  a  Thto- 
U>{f%an^  in  Expositor,  7  aer,,  qo,  17, 

KELSO,  JAMES  AJ^DERSON:  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Rawal  Pindi  (90  m.  a.e.  of  Peshawur),  India, 
June  6,  1873.  He  was  graduated  at  Washington 
and  Jefferson  College  in  1892,  Weatern  Theological 
Seminary  in  1896,  and  studied  in  Berlin  and  Leip- 
iiic  (PkD,,  1902).  He  was  tutor  of  Greek  and 
Latin  at  Washington  and  Jefferson  College  1892- 
1893,  instructor  in  Hebrew  in  Western  Theological 
Seminary  1897-1901,  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old- 
Testament  literature  m  the  same  institution  1901- 
1909,  and  president  since  1909.  He  is  **an  adher- 
ent of  the  confessional  Theology  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  U.8.A."  He  has  written  Die  Ktagelieder^ 
(Ut  masoretische  Text  und  die  Versionen  (Leipsic, 
1901). 

EEMPIS,  THOMAS  k 


L  Life,  MlBor  WritingiR. 
IL  The  IroitAtion  of  Chrlit. 
UL  Dtflput«d    AuthoTuhip    of 
th«  "Ijnit«tioii.of  Chriiit." 


G©Der»I  Survey  (f  1). 
G«rMiii'«  Dmimfl  (|  2). 
GerBon'fl  CUunfl  (|  3), 
ThoEDU  h  Kempifl  i|  4). 


L  Life,  Minor  Writings:  Thomas  ^  Kempis, 
German  mystic  and  author  of  the  "  Imitation  of 
Christ,"  was  bom  at  Kempen  (40  m.  n.w.  of  Co- 
logne) in  1380  and  died  near  Zwolle  (52  m.  e.n.e. 
of  Amsterdam)  m  147L  His  paternal  name  was 
Uemerken  or  H&mmerlein,  *'  little  hammer/'  In 
1395  be  was  sent  to  the  school  at  De venter  con- 
ducted by  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  (q.v.). 
He  became  skilful  as  a  copyist  and  was  thus  en* 
abled  to  support  himself.  Later  he  was  admitted 
to  the  August inian  convent  of  Mount  Saint  Agnes 
near  Zwolle.  where  his  brother  John  had  been  before 
him  and  had  risen  to  the  dignity  of  prior.  Thomas 
received  priest's  orders  in  1413  and  was  made  sub- 
prior  1429.  The  house  was  disturbed  for  a  time 
in  consequence  of  the  pope's  rejection  of  the  bishop- 
elect  of  Utrecht,  Rudolph  of  Diepholt;  otherwise » 
Thomas*  life  was  a  quiet  one^  his  time  being  spent 
between  devotional  exercises,  composition,  and 
copying.  He  copied  the  Bible  no  less  than  four 
timefl,  one  of  tlie  copies  being  preserved  at  Darm- 
stadt in  five  volumes.  In  its  teachings  he  was 
widely  read,  and  his  works  abound  in  Biblical  quo- 
tations, especially  from  the  New  Testament.  His 
life  is  no  doubt  fitly  characterized  by  the  words 
tiader  an  old  picture,  first  referred  to  by  Francescus 
ToInibb:  '*  In  all  things  I  sought  quiet  and  found 
it  not  save  in  retirement  and  io  books/'  A  monu- 
ment was  dedicated  to  his  luemory  in  the  presence 


of  the  archbishop  of  Utrecht  in  St.  Michael's  Church, 
Zwolle,  Nov.  11,  1897. 

Thomas  k  Kempis  belonged  to  the  school  of 
mystics  who  were  scattered  along  the  Rhine  from 
Switzerland  to  Strasburg  and  Cologne  and  in  the 
Netherlands.  He  was  a  follower  of  Geert  Groote 
and  Fiorentius  Radewijns,  the  foimders  of  the 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life.  His  writings  are 
all  of  a  devotional  character  and  include  tracts  and 
meditations,  letters,  sermons,  a  life  of  iSt.  Lydewigis, 
a  Christian  woman  who  remained  steadfast  under 
a  great  stress  of  afflictions,  and  biographies  of 
Groote,  Radewijns,  and  nine  of  their  companions. 
Works  similar  in  contents  to  the  *'  Imitation  of 
Christ "  and  pervaded  by  the  same  spirit  are  his  pro- 
longed meditation  on  the  life  and  blessings  of  the 
Savior  and  another  on  the  Incarnation.  Both  of 
these  works  overflow  with  adoration  for  Christ. 

IL  The  Imitation  of  Christ:  The  work  which 
has  given  Thomas  k  Kempis  universal  fame  in  the 
Western  churches  is  the  De  imitatione  Christi.  It 
is  the  pearl  of  alJ  the  writings  of  the  mystical  Ger- 
man-Dutch school  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
oenturieSy  and  with  the  "  Confessions  **  of  Augu^ 
tine  and  Bunyan^a  Pilgrim*s  Progress  it  occupies  a 
front  rank,  if  not  the  foremost  place,  among  useful 
manuals  of  devotion,  after  the  Bible.  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics  alike  join  in  giving  it  praise. 
The  Jesuits  give  it  an  official  place  among  their 
*'  exercises.'*  John  Wesley  and  John  Newton  put 
it  among  the  works  that  influenced  them  at  their 
conversion.  General  Gordon  carried  it  with  him 
to  the  battlefield.  Few  books  have  had  so  exten- 
sive a  circulation.  The  number  of  counted  edi- 
tions exceeds  2,000;  and  1,000  different  editions 
are  preserved  in  the  British  Muaeum.  The  Bul- 
lingen  coUpclion.  donated  to  the  city  of  Cologne  in 
1838,  contained  at  the  time  400  different  editions. 
De  Backer  (Essai,  ut  inf.)  enumerates  545  Latin 
and  about  900  French  editions.  Originally  writ- 
ten in  Latin,  a  French  translation  was  made  as 
early  as  1447^  which  still  remains  in  manuscript. 
The  first  printed  French  copies  appeared  at  Tou- 
louse  1488.  The  earliest  German  translalion  was 
made  in  1434  by  J.  de  Beilorivo  and  is  preserved 
in  Cologne,  The  editions  in  German  began  at 
Augsburg  in  1486.  The  first  English  translation 
(1502)  was  by  William  Atkinson  and  Margaret, 
mother  of  Henry  VII.,  w*ho  did  the  fourth  book. 
Tranalations  apf>eared  in  Italian  (Venice,  1488, 
Milan  1489),  Spanish  (Seville,  1536),  Arabic  (Rome, 
1663),  Armenian  (Rome,  1674),  Hebrew  (Frank- 
fort, 1837),  and  other  languages.  CorneiUe  pro- 
duced a  poetical  pam phrase  in  French  in  165L 

The  **  Imitation  of  Christ  '*  derives  its  title  from 
the  heading  of  the  first  book,  De  imi4aiione  Christi 
et  coniempiu  omnium  T^nilatum  muridi.  It  consists 
of  four  books  and  seems  to  have  been  written  in 
meter  and  rime,  a  fact  first  announced  by  K. 
Hirsche  in  1874.  The  four  books  are  not  found  in 
all  the  nmnuscripts,  nor  are  they  arranged  invaria- 
bly in  the  same  order.  The  work  is  a  manual  of 
devotion  intended  to  help  the  soul  in  its  communion 
with  God  and  the  pursuit  of  holiness.  Its  sentences 
are  statements,  not  arguments,  and  are  pitched  in 
the  highest  key  of  Christian  experience.     It   was 
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meant  for  monastics  and  recluses.  Behind  and 
within  all  its  reflections  runs  the  council  of  self- 
renunciation.  The  life  of  Christ  is  presented  as  the 
highest  study  possible  to  a  mortal.  His  teachings 
far  excel  all  the  teachings  of  the  saints.  The  book 
gives  counsels  to  read  the  Scriptures,  statements 
about  the  uses  of  adversity,  advice  for  submission 
to  authority,  warnings  against  temptation  and  how 
to  resist  it,  reflections  about  death  and  the  judg- 
ment, meditations  upon  the  oblation  of  Christ,  and 
admonitions  to  flee  the  vanities  of  the  world. 
Christ  himself  is  more  than  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
schools  and  lifts  the  mind  to  perceive  more  of  eter- 
nal truth  in  a  moment  of  time  than  a  student  might 
learn  in  the  schools  in  ten  years.  Excellent  as 
these  counsels  are,  they  are  set  in  the  minor  key 
and  are  especially  adapted  for  souls  burdened  with 
care  and  sorrow  and  sitting  in  darkness.  They 
present  only  one  side  of  the  Christian  life,  and  in 
order  to  compass  the  whole  of  it  they  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  counsels  for  integrity,  bravery  and 
constancy  in  the  struggle  of  daily  existence  to  which 
the  vast  mass  of  mankind,  who  can  not  be  recluses, 
are  called.  The  charge  has  even  been  made  that 
the  piety  commended  by  the  "  Imitation  "  is  of  a 
selfish  monkish  type.  It  was  written  by  a  monk  and 
intended  for  the  convent;  it  lays  stress  on  the  pas- 
sive qualities  and  does  not  touch  with  firmness  the 
string  of  active  service  in  the  world.  That  which 
makes  it  acceptable  to  all  Christians  is  the  supreme 
stress  it  lays  upon  Christ  and  the  possibility  of  im- 
mediate communion  with  him  and  God.  The  ref- 
erences to  medieval  mistakes  or  superstitions  are 
confined  to  several  passages,  viz.,  the  merit  of  good 
works  and  transubstantiation  (iv.  2),  purgatory 
(iv.  9),  and  the  worship  of  saints  (i.  13,  ii.  9,  iii.  6, 
59).  In  other  works,  however,  Thomas  k  Kempis 
exalts  Mary  as  the  queen  of  heaven,  the  efficient 
mediatress  of  sinners,  and  to  her  all  should  flee  as 
to  a  mother.  She  should  be  invoked.  He  also 
gives  prayers  to  Mary  (cf.  the  De  iahernaculis,  and 
Hortua  roaarum,  Pohl's  ed.,  ut  inf.,  i.  also  iii.  357, 
vi.  219,  235  8ciq.). 

HI.  Disputed  Authorship  of  the  "Imitation  of 
Christ":  To  some  extent  national  sentiments  have 
entered  into  the  controversy  which  for  300  years 

has  been  waged  over  the  authorship 

I.  General    of  the  "  Imitation,"  France  and  Italy 

Survey.       contending  for  the  honor  of  furnishing 

the  author  as  against  the  Netherlands. 
The  weight  of  opinion  is  in  favor  of  Thomas  li 
Kempis.  Among  the  recent  treatments  of  the  sub- 
ject are:  K.  Hirsche,  Prolegomena  zu  einer  neuen 
Au^gabe  der  Imitatio  Christi  (Berlin,  1873,  1884, 
1894),  containing  a  copy  of  the  Latin  text  of  the 
manuscript  dated  1441;  C.  Wolfsgruber,  Giovanni 
Gersen,  sein  Leben  und  sein  Werk  De  Imitatione  Christi 
(Augsburg,  1880) ;  L.  Santini,  /  diritti  di  Tommaso 
da  Kempis  (2  vols.,  Rome,  1879-81);  S.  Kettlewell, 
Authorship  of  the  *'  De  Imitatione  Christi '^  (London, 
1877;  2d  ed.,  1884);  V.  Becker,  UAuieur  de  V Imi- 
tation etles  documents  Ne^landais  (The  Hague,  1882) ; 
also  Les  dernier s  traveaux  sur  VaiUeur  de  V Imitation 
(Brussels,  1889);  H.  S.  Denifle,  Kriti^che  Bemerk- 
ungen  zur  GerserirKempis  Frage,  in  ZKT  (1882- 
1883);  O.  A.  Spitzen,  Tkomaa  a  Kempis  ala  sdirijver 


der  navolging  (Utrecht,  1880),  also  Nouvdk  dS- 
fense  en  riponae  du  Denifle  (1884);  F.  X.  Funk, 
Gereon  und  Gereen,  also  Der  VetfoMser  der  Naekfolge 
Christi,  both  m  his  Abhandlungen  (ii.  373-444, 
Paderbom,  1899);  P.  E.  Puyol,  Deacnptiom  Mh 
liographiquea  dee  manuscrits  et  des  prindpales  (dir 
tiona  du  livre  De  Imitatione  Christi  (Paris,  1898); 
PaUographie,  daeeement,  g^nialogie  du  livre  de  Imi- 
tatione Christi  (1898),  and  L*Auteur  du  Urn  De 
Imitatione  Christi  (2  vols.,  189^1900);  G.  Eeo- 
tenich,  Die  Handschriften  der  Imdtatio  und  die  Avtor- 
schaft  des  Thomas,  in  ZKG,  xxiii.  18  sqq.,  xxiv.  504 
sqq.;  J.  E.  G.  De  Montmorency,  Thomas  h  Kempis, 
his  Age  and  his  Book,  New  York,  1906;  and  L. 
Schulze,  in  Hauck-Herzog,  RE,  zix.  719-733.  For 
other  works,  see  the  bibliography  below.  Pohl  gives 
a  list  of  thirty-five  persons  to  whom  the  authorship 
has  at  one  time  or  another  been  ascribed,  among 
them  Thomas  k  Kempis,  Jean  CharUer  de  (jerson, 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  Giovanni 
Gersen,  the  reputed  abbot  of  Vercelli,  Italy,  St. 
Bernard,  Bonaventura,  David  of  Augsburg,  Johann 
Tauler,  Heinrich  Suso,  and  even  Innocent  III.,  the 
last  chiefly  on  account  of  the  second  part  of  the  title 
of  the  ''  Imitation,''  recalling  Innocent's  work  on  the 
contempt  of  the  world.  The  only  claimants  worthy 
of  attention  are  Thomas  k  Kempis,  the  Cbanoellor 
Gerson  (d.  1429),  and  the  Abbot  Giovanni  Gersen, 
who  is  said  to  have  lived  about  1230.  The  unoe^ 
tainty  arises  from  several  facts:  (1)  a  number  of 
manuscripts  and  printed  editions  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury have  no  note  of  authorship;  (2)  the  rest  are  di- 
vided between  these  three  men  and  St.  Bernard; 
and  (3)  the  manuscript  copies  show  important  di- 
vergences. The  matter  has  been  made  more  pe^ 
plexing  by  the  forgery  of  names  and  dates  in  man- 
uscripts of  the  "  Imitation  "  since  the  controversy 
began,  these  foi^ries,  however,  being  largely  in  the 
interest  of  Gerson  and  Gersen.  A  reason  for  the 
absence  of  an  author's  name  in  so  many  of  the 
manuscripts  is  to  be  found,  if  Thomas  k  Kempis 
was  indeed  the  author,  in  his  wishing  to  remain 
unkno\m  according  to  his  maxim  Arm  nesciri, 
Love  to  be  imknown.  Of  the  Latin  editions  be- 
longing to  the  fifteenth  century,  Pohl  gives  twenty- 
eight  as  accredited  to  Gerson,  twelve  to  Thomas, 
two  to  St.  Bernard,  and  six  anonymous.  Or,  to 
follow  Funk  (p.  426),  forty  editions  of  that  century 
ascribed  the  work  to  Gerson,  eleven  to  Thomas, 
two  to  St.  Bernard,  one  to  Gersen,  and  two  are 
anonymous.  Spitzen  gives  fifteen  as  ascribed  to 
Thomas  k  Kempis.  Most  of  the  editions  contain- 
ing Gerson 's  name  were  printed  in  France;  a  f^^' 
were  issued  in  Italy  and  Spain.  The  editions  ot 
the  sixteenth  century  show  a  change.  There? 
thirty-seven  Latin  editions  ascribe  the  authorship 
to  Thomas  k  Kempis,  twenty-five  to  Gerson-  ^ 
for  the  manuscripts,  all  of  them  dated  before  l"*v' 
the  dates  of  which  are  probably  genuine,  were  ^' 
ten  in  Germany  or  the  Netherlands.  The  oldest  is 
included  in  a  codex  preserved  since  1826  in  the  royw 
library  of  Brussels.  The  codex  contains  nine  other 
writings  of  Thomas  besides  the  "  Imitation."  ^^  ^ 
dated  1441,  containing  the  note,  in  Latin,  ^nt^^ 
completus  MCCCCXLI  per  manus  fratris  Th.  Kern- 
pensis  in  MorUe  S.  Agnetis  prope  Zvx>Uis,  "  Finished 
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and  completed  m  1441  by  the  hands  of  brother 
Thomas  h  Kempis,  at  Mount  Saint  Agnes  near 
Zwolle  "  (ef.  Pohl,  ii.  461).  If  this  be  a  genuine 
writing  the  manuscript  is  an  autographic  copy* 
The  text  of  the  Imitation  is  written  on  older  paper 
than  the  other  documents  compriseti  in  the  codex. 
It  aJao  contains  corrections  which  are  found  in  the 
first  Dutch  translation  of  1420.  For  these  reasons 
Spit  sen  ^  Funk  and  others  place  this  text  of  the 
Imitation  between  1416  and  1420, 

The  literary  controversy  over  the  composition 

began  in  1604  when  Doni  Pedro  Manriquez,  in  a 

work  on  the  Lord's  Supper  issued  at  Milan,  declarcKl 

the   '*  Imitation  "  to  be  older  than  Bonaventura, 

basing  his  statement  upon  an  alleged 

2.  Gereen^s  quotation  from  it  by  tlmt  achoohnan. 

Claims.  In  1606  Bellarmine  in  his  De  scriptoribus 
eodesiasticis  stated  it  was  already  in  ex- 
istence in  1260,  About  the  same  time  the  Jesuit 
HoesignoU  found  in  a  convent  at  Arona  ne^r  Milan 
a  manuscript  without  date  bearing  the  name  of  the 
Abbot  Giovanni  Gersen  ha  hn  author.  The  house  had 
at  one  time  belonged  to  the  Benedictines,  and  the 
Benedictine  Cajetan,  secretary  of  Paul  V.,  defended 
the  abbot's  claim  in  his  Gernen  reMituiu^  (Rome, 
1614)  and  later  tn  his  Apparatus  ad  Geritenem  resit- 
tuium,  Cajetan  also  announced  the  discovery  of 
a  manuscript  in  Venice  containing  the  statement, 
"  Not  Johannes  Gerson  but  Johannes  abbot  of  Ver- 
celli  WTote  this  book,"  Gersen's  claims  were  at- 
tacked by  the  August  in  ian  Heribert  Roeweyde  in 
his  Vindidne  Kempen4ie&  (Antwerp,  1617),  and  so 
cogently  that  Bellarmine  withdrew  his  statement. 
The  Congregation  of  Propaganda,  urged  by  the 
Benedictines,  gave  permissioa  for  the  book  to  be 
printed  in  Rome  and  elsewhere  under  the  name  of 
Gerson.  A  revival  of  the  assertion  of  the  Italian's 
authorship  was  started  by  the  Piedmontese  noble- 
man, Gregory,  in  his  Istoria  deila  Vercellese  kitera- 
tura  (Turin,  1819).  He  was  confirmed  in  his  view 
by  a  manuscript  of  the  "  Imitation  "  purchased  in 
Paris  in  1830,  containing  the  statement  tlmt  in 
1560  it  was  the  property  of  an  Italian  Giroiamo 
d*Avogadri.  The  family  Avogadri  had  its  ances- 
tral seat  near  Vercelli,  and  an  old  diarium,  which 
Gregory  found,  contained  imder  the  date  of  Feb. 
5,  1347,  the  record  of  the  transmission  of  a  book 
called  the  "  Imitation  of  Clirist/'  Gregory  issued 
his  manuscript  {Paris,  1833),  and  in  his  Hisimre  du 
livre  de  Vlmitatiofie  (Paris,  1842)  he  defended  the 
alleged  authorship  of  the  abbot  of  Vercelli.  He 
was  thoroughly  answered  by  J.  B.  Malou,  bishop  of 
Bruges,  in  his  Recherches  kistoriques  et  criliqueft  mir 
te  t?<*ritoWe  auteur  du  livre  de  Vlmiiaiwn  Chrisii 
(Tournay,  184S;  3d  ed..  Paris.  1858).  The  Italian 
origin  again  found  a  vigorous  advocate  in  Coeleatin 
Wolfagruber  (ut  sup.).  The  abbot's  claim  has  at 
present  little  or  no  standing;  and  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  details  of  his  life  are  simple  conjectures. 
Funk  pronounces  him  a  fiction.  A  monument  was 
dedicated  to  the  Italian's  memory  at  Vercelli  in 
1884. 

After  the  decision  of  the  Congregation  of  Propa- 
ganda the  matter  of  the  authorship  was  taken  up 
with  spirit  in  France.  A  careful  examination  of 
the  manuscript  copies  of  the  Imitation  was  made, 


but  with  uncertain  res\dt.  Richelieu  in  his  splendid 
edition  of  1640  issued  the  work  without  name  of 

author,  but  in  1652  the  French  Parlia- 

J.  Gcrson's  ment  ordered  the  work  issued  under  the 

Claims,     name  of  Thomas  k  Kempis.     Mabillou 

made  a  fresh  examination  of  manu- 
scripts at  three  gatherings  (1671,  1674,  1087),  the 
case  being  decided  against  Thomas  a  Kempls, 
Dupiii,  in  his  edition  of  Gerson *8  works  (cf.  2d  ed., 
17^,  vol.  i.,  pp.  lix.-lxxxiv.),  made  a  comjmrison  of 
Gerson's  writings  with  the  ^*  Imitation  **  and  showed 
that  it  was  possible  that  Gerson  was  the  author  of  the 
latter,  but  closed  his  di.scussion  with  the  etatement 
ilmt  it  is  not  possible  to  come  to  a  final  decision 
between  the  claims  of  Gersen,  Gerson,  and  Thomas 
a  Kempis,  The  controversy  again  broke  out  with 
the  edition  of  1724  made  I  v  the  Benedictines  Er- 
hard  and  Mexler,  wlio  ascribed  the  authorship  to 
Gerson  as  also  did  VoUardt  in  hm  edition  (Paris, 
1758).  A  strong  reply  was  maile  by  the  Augus- 
tiniai3  E,  Amort  of  PoUing,  Bavaria,  who  defended 
with  much  learning  the  claims  ' .  rhomas  h.  Kempis 
in  Ills  informado  de  statu  cofdrom^siajt  (Auigsbui^, 
1728),  and  especially  ui  his  SaUum  Kempense  «eu 
mndidae  tV  librorum  de  Imiiatione  Chrisii  (Cologne^ 
1728),  The  editions  of  De  8acy  (Paris,  1853)  and 
Caro  (ib.,  1875)  leave  the  authorship  imdecided. 
After  the  claims  of  Thomas  ^  Kempis  sc!emed  to  be 
very  generally  acknowledged,  stil!  another  stage  in 
the  controversy  was  opened  by  P,  E.  Puyol  (1898, 
ut  sup.),  who  gave  a  description  of  348  manuscripts 
and  annotated  the  variation's  between  fifty-seven  of 
them.  His  conclusion  was  tliat  the  text  of  the 
ItalifLU  manuscript  is  the  more  simple  and  conse- 
quently the  older.  He  has  been  followed  by  Ken* 
tenich;  Puyol's  work  may  lead  to  a  more  careful 
comparison  of  the  texts  of  the  Imitation.  The 
claim  that  Gerson  is  the  author  of  the  ''  Imitation 
of  Christ  **  is  based  upon  editions  and  manuscripts 
made  before  1500  beariiig  his  nhme  and  upon  prob* 
abilities  drawn  from  Gerson 's  style  and  mystical 
temper  of  thought.  The  manuscript  upon  which 
chief  stress  used  to  be  hud  w  at  Valenciennes  and 
is  dated  1462.  It  contains  Gerson 's  sermons  on 
the  Passion  of  Christ  and  a  book  called  IfdemeUe 
Conjtolatiim.  On6sime  Leroy  in  his  Etudes  mtr  lea 
mysthres  et  sur  le  divers  manuscrits  de  Oerson  {Paris, 
1837),  and  in  his  Compile  H  Gerson  darts  I* Imita- 
tion de  Jesu  Chrisii  (Paris,  1841) ,  drew  the  con- 
clusion that  all  these  works  must  be  by  the  same 
author.  It  was  lat^r  shown  from  a  manuscript  in 
Amiens  dated  1447  that  the  work  Iniernelle  Como^ 
laiion  was  a  translation  of  the  Imitation  made  by 
Hesden  from  the  Latin.  The  similarity  between 
Gerson 's  writings  and  the  "  Imitation  ^'  was  amply 
refute<l  by  J.  B,  Schwab  in  his  life  of  Gereon 
(Warzburg,  18.58,  pp.  782-786).  Gerson  in  his 
judgjnent  would  liave  reriuired  the  endowment  of 
a  whoUy  new  tongue  to  wTite  the  work.  The  first 
edition  of  Gerson 's  works  (1483)  does  not  contain 
it.  Again ,  the  lists  of  the  chancellor's  writings  given 
by  his  brother  John  (1423)  and  by  Canesitis  (1429) 
do  not  mention  it.  The  author  was  by  bis  own 
statement  a  monk  (iv.  5,  11,  iii.  56),  and  Gerson 
was  not  a  monk.  The  attachment  of  Gerson ^s  name 
to  the  book  can  be  explained  only  by  the  considero- 
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ticHi  that  the  "  Imitation  "  firat  went  forth  ancmy- 
mously,  and  Geraon's  mystical  treatises  gave  to 
French  editors  and  copyists  the  supposed  cue  to 
its  authorship. 

The  claim  of  k  Kempis  has  many  arguments  in 
its  favor.  Jan  Busch  in  his  Chronicon  Winder- 
hemense,  written  in  1464,  seven  years  before  the 
death  of  Thomas  k  Kempis,  expressly  states  that 
Thomas  wrote  the  "  Imitation."  This 
4.  Thomas  statement  might  be  considered  suffi- 
i  Kempis.  dent  of  itself  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  so-called  Qaesdoncker  Codex 
of  the  Chronicon  does  not  contain  this  statement. 
Caspar  of  Pforaheim,  who  made  his  German  trans- 
laticm  in  1448,  says  the  work  was  written  by  "  a 
devoted  father,  Master  Thomas,  a  canon  regular."' 
Hennann  Rheyd,  who  met  Thomas  at  the  chapter  of 
Windesheim  in  1454,  speaks  of  him  as  the  author. 
John  Wessel,  who  spent  some  time  with  Thomas, 
was  according  to  his  early  biographer  attracted  by 
the  book  at  Windesheim.  Funk  gives  thirteen 
dated  manuscripts  written  before  1500  ascribing 
the  **  Imitation  "  to  Thomas  k  Kempis.  The  original 
Brussels  Codex  of  1441  has  already  been  referred 
to  above.  Its  date  is  accepted  by  Hirsche,  Pohl, 
Funk,  Schulse,  and  others;  and  the  conclusion 
drawn  is  that  the  manuscript  of  the  "  Imitation  "  it 
contains  was  written  before  1420.  The  date  1441 
has  recently  been  disputed  as  ungenuine  by  Puyol 
and  Kentenich  on  the  basis  of  its  divergences  from 
other  texts  by  the  way  of  additions  and  also  the 
conclusion.  A  second  manuscript  in  Louvain  is 
also  subscribed  as  autographic  and  seems  to  be 
nearly  as  old  (cf.  Pohl,  vi.  456).  Another  manu- 
script preserved  in  Brussels  has  the  date  1425  and 
states  that  Thomas  was  the  author.  The  Codex 
Moffdalenua  in  Oxford,  dated  1438,  strangely  gives 
the  work  under  the  title  De  munca  eccUkatiica, 
the  title  of  a  work  by  Walter  Hylton,  an  Eng- 
lish mystic.  Of  printed  editions  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  at  least  twelve  present  Thomas  as  the 
author,  beginning  with  the  Augsburg  edition  of 
1472.  Finally,  in  style  and  contents  the  "  Imita- 
tion "  agrees  closely  with  other  writings  of  Thomas 
h.  Kempis;  and  the  flow  of  thought  is  altogether 
similar  to  that  of  the  Meditatio  de  incamatione. 
Spitzen  has  made  it  seem  probable  that  the  author 
was  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Jan  van  Ruys- 
broeck  and  other  mystics  of  the  Netherlands.  Funk 
has  brought  out  the  references  to  ecclesiastical  cus- 
toms which  fit  the  book  into  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century  better  than  into  an  earlier  time. 
Scholars  like  Schwab,  Hirsche,  Pohl,  Schulze,  and 
Funk  (and  also  the  Italian  Santini)  agree  that  the 
claims  of  Thomas  h  Kempis  are  almost  beyond  dis- 
pute. On  the  other  hand,  Denifle  cleared  the  deck 
of  all  suggested  names  and  ascribed  the  work  to 
some  unknown  canon  regular  of  the  Netherlands. 
Karl  Miiller  in  a  brief  note  {KircJiengeschkhU,  ii. 
122)  pronounces  the  theory  of  the  Thomas  author- 
ship to  be  "  more  than  uncertain  ";  and  Loofs 
(Dogmengeschichte,  4th  ed.,  p.  633)  expresses  sub- 
stantially the  same  judgment.  In  addition  to  the 
historic  considerations  for  the  Thomas  authorship 
the  philosophical  consideration  certainly  has  weight, 
that  no  sufficient  reason  can  be  given  why  the  name 


of  Thomas  k  Kempis  should  have  been  attached  to 
the  book  if  he  did  not  write  it.       D.  S.  Schait. 
BnuoomAPsr:   The  first  ed.  of  the  Opera  by  N.  KetelMr 
ftnd  G.  de  Leempt  appeared  at  Utxecht,  1473  (eontaiiied 
fifteen  writingB,  not  induding  the  "Imitation").    Othen 
are  by  P.  Danhaoeor,  Nuremberg.  14M  (indudee  twenty 
eompoaitioni);    J.   Badiue,  Antwerp.   ItUKK  1621,  IttS; 
G.  Dupuyherbault,  with  Viia  by  J.  B.  Aubmibim,  fin, 
1549;    G.   Putherbeua,  Antwerp.   1574;    H.  Sonoittlni^ 
3  yob.,  ib.  1509.  5th  ed..  Douai.  1935  (fccaided  u  tlw 
beet  until  the  next  to  be  mentioned);   M.  J.  PoU.  to 
be  in  8  vole..  toLb.  L-v..  Fraibms.   1908  sqq.    On  tlw 
Imitation  there  in  a  diseuMion  of  the  litetatme  by  B.  P. 
A.  de  Badcer.  Etmi  hMiographiqu*  9ur  U  Vme  D*  inito* 
Hone  ChnaH,  Li^ge.  1864.     The  editione  of  the  work  ire 
past  countinc.    Among  them  may  be  dngled  oat:  tlie 
fint  Latin  ed..  Augsburg.  1472  (bound  up  with  a  copy  d 
Jerome's  De  vir.  ill.,  and  writings  of  Augustine  and  TImdm 
Aquinas),  cf.  FaeavmU  ReprodueHon   cf  Ae  Fint  EH- 
turn  ei  1A71  with  Hietorieal  IntrodueHon  by  C.  Knee-LiA, 
London,  1894.     Of  the  many  English  trandataons  may 
be  noted:    the  first,  by  W.  Atkinson  and  the  FrineM 
Margaret,  mother  of  King  Henry  VIL.  London,  1502; 
reprinted  ib.  1828.  new  ed.  by  J.  K.  Ingram,  ib.  MS; 
The  ImikUion  of  Chriet,   Being  the  AtUognnik  MS.  4 
Tlutmae  a  Kempie,  De  imUtUione  ChrieU,  Beprodeetd  ts 
Faeeimiie  from  the  Oriifinal  Preeerved  in  Ae  Aoyol  LOrory 
at  Brtaeele,   with  Introduction  by  C.   Ruelene,  Londoo, 
1879;    The  Imitation  of  Chriet,  now  far  the  Firel  ftsM  Sd 
forth  in  Rythm  and  Sentencee,  with  Prefaet  hy  Caeen  Lid* 
don,   ib.    1889;     Meditatione  on  the  Life  of  Chrid . . . 
Tranelated  and   Edited  .  .  .  by  Ardtdeaeon  Wrigkt .  . . 
and  ...  8.  KettUweU,  with  a  Preface  by  Ae  Latter,  Ox- 
ford, 1892;   The  Imitation  of  Chriet;  TranOaHon  by  Csnos 
W.  Benha$n,  with  It  Photooravyree  after  CtUbraiei  Peu^ 
inge,  ib.  1905;  J.  H.  Srawley.  The  Imitation  of  Ckrid  or 
the  Eedeeiaetical  Mtteic,  Cambridge.  1906. 

On  the  life  of  Thomas  the  fundamental  sooros  is  J. 
Busdi,  Chronicon  Windeshemenee,  ed.  H^  Rosweyde,  Ant- 
werp. 1621.  and  K.  Qrube.  Halle.  1886;  with  whidi 
should  be  used  H.  Rosweyde.  Chronicon  Mi.  8.  AguHi, 
Antwerp,  1615,  ed.  cum  Roeweydii  vindidie  KempeMikM, 
ib.  1622.  Consult  further:  Vol.  i.  of  the  Opera  by  Fdil  (at 
sup.)  contains  a  discussion  of  the  life  and  writinci;  B. 
BAhring.  Thomae  &  Kempie  der  Prediger  der  Nadifolm 
ChneH,  Leipsie.  1872;  8.  KetOewdl.  ThomaeiiKeetpiiend 
the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  2  vols..  London.  1882. 
abridged  ed.,  1885;  F.  R.  Cruise.  Thomae  h  KempiM,  wiA 
Note*  cf  a  Vieit  to  the  Scenee  in  which  hie  Life  woi  Sptfii, 
toith  Some  Account  of  the  Examination  of  hie  lUHce,  ib.  1887; 
L.  A.  Wheatley.  Story  of  the  Imitation  of  Chriet.  ib.  1891: 
Rftring,  T?ioma»  h  Kempie,  Zijne  voorgangera  en  eijni  t^dge- 
nooten,  Utrecht.  1902;  C.  Bigg,  Wayeide  Sketcha  in  Eede- 
eiaetical Hietory,  ib.  1906;   KL,  viii.  1555-59. 

KEN  (KENN),  THOMAS:    Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells;  b.  at  Great  (or  Little)  Berkhamsted,  Hert- 
fordshire, July,  1637;   d.  at  Longleat  (22  m.  w.n.w. 
of  Salisbury),  VViltehire,  Mar.  19.  1711.    He  stud- 
ied at  Winchester  College,  and  at  New  College,  OX' 
ford  (B.A.,  1661;    M.  A.,  1664;    D.D..  1679),  waa 
fellow  of  New  College  1657-66,  and  tutor  in  1661. 
In  1665  he  went  back  to  Winchester,  became  chap- 
lain to  Bishop  George  Morley,  and  took  gratuitous 
charge  of  the  parish  of  St.  John  in  the  Soke.   He 
was  elected  fellow  of  Winchester  in  1666,  and  col- 
late to  a  prebend  at  Winchester  in  1669.    He  was 
rector  of  Brightstone,  Isle  of  Wight,  1667-69,  and 
of  East  Woodhay,  Hampshire,  1669-72.     With  the 
exception  of  a  visit  to  Rome  in  1675.  he  agMn  re- 
sided at  Winchester,  1672-79,  resuming  charge  ol 
the  parish  of  St.  John  in  the   Soke.     In  1679  he 
went  to  The  Hague  as  chaplain  to  Mary,  the  king's 
sist<»r,  wife  of  William  II.  of  Orange,  but  returned 
to  England  in  the  autumn  of  1680  and  became  chap* 
lain  to  Charles  II.     In  the  summer  of  1683,  when 
the  court  was  about  to  visit  Winchester,  he  refused 
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to  allow  his  prebend al  house  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  ime  of  Nell  Gwyn.  Charles  respected  his  atti* 
tude  in  the  matter^  admired  his  courage,  and  in 
Nov.,  1684,  gave  him  the  bishapnc  of  Bath  and 
Weils.  He  was  ooosecrated  Jan,  25,  1685.  In  tbe 
mean  time  he  had  sailed  for  Tangier  in  Aug.,  1683^ 
as  chaplain  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  commander  of  the 
EQghsh  fleet*  returning  to  England  in  Apr.,  1684. 
In  Feb.,  1685,  he  attended  the  king  on  his  death- 
bed, gave  him  absolution,  and  vainly  urged  him  to 
receive  the  sacrament.  He  was  loyal  to  Jamea  IL, 
but  in  May,  1688,  refused  to  publish  the  second 
Declaration  of  Indulgence.  He  waa  one  of  the 
seven  bishops  thrown  into  the  Tower  June  8,  1688. 
With  his  six  brethren  he  was  tried  on  June  29,  and 
acquitted  and  liberated  June  30.  For  refusing  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary  he 
was  deprived  of  his  see  in  Apr.,  1691.  He  then 
retired  to  the  home  of  his  friend,  Lord  Weymouth, 
Longleat,  Wiltshire,  where  he  resided  chiefly  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  more  violent  tion-jurors,  and  op* 
posed  the  clandestine  consecrations  of  1694»  For 
joiixing  the  other  deprived  bishops  in  a  "  cliaritable 
recommendation  "  on  belialf  of  the  deprived  clergy, 
he  was  summoned  before  the  council  in  Apr.,  1696, 
but  was  quickly  set  at  Uberty.  In  June,  1704, 
Queen  Anne  granted  him  a  treasury  pension  of 
£200,  he  ha\*ing  declined,  in  1702,  her  offer  to  re- 
instate him  in  his  see. 

In  early  English  hymnology  Ken  occupies  an 
important  place.  The  morning  hymn,  *'  Awake, 
my  soul,  and  with  the  sun,"  and  the  evening  hymn, 
**  Glory  to  thee,  my  God,  this  night "  (or.  as  it  is 
usually  written,  **  All  praise  to  Thee,  my  God,  tliis 
night  *0»  are  among  the  best  hymns  in  the  language, 
and  are  known  wherever  English  is  spoken.  Each 
of  these,  as  also  the  midnight  hymn,  "  My  God,  now 
I  from  sleep  awake,"  ends  with  the  familiar  dox- 
ology,  '*  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow." 
He  wrote  these  hymns  for  the  boys  of  Winchester 
College,  and  first  printed  them  in  the  1695  edition 
of  his  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Winckester  Scholurs 
(London,  1674;  printed  by  S.  P.  C.  K.,  1880),  au 
//ymfw  for  Morning,  Evening,  and  MidnigfU  (ed. 
R.  Pahner,  1898).  Owing  to  their  length  these 
three  hymna  have  been  rearmnged  in  inodern 
hymnala,  and  divided  into  about  a  dozen  separate 
hymns.  Other  works  by  Ken  are:  An  Exposition 
of  the  Church  Catechism,  or  the  Practice  of  Divine 
Lm^  (London,  1685;  new  ed.,  1849);  Prayers  for 
the  Use  of  all  Persons  who  come  to  the  Bailisfor  Cure 
(1692;  S.  P.  C.  K.,  1898);  and  the  posthumous 
Hymns  for  All  ike  Festivals  of  the  Year  (1721;  new 
eds.,  1868,  etc.).  Selections  from  his  devotional 
writings  have  been  frequently  published  under 
various  titles.  W.  Hawkins  published  his  Works 
(4  vols.,  1721),  including  only  poetical  compoeitionft. 
J.  T.  Round  coUecteti  h.\&  Prose  Works  (1838). 
which  have  been  reedited  and  augmented  by  W. 
Benham  (1889;  new  ed.,  1809). 

Ken  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  fearless  preach- 
ers of  his  time,  and  a  man  of  rare  piety  and  sweet- 
tieiss  of  spirit.  He  was  anxious  to  do  good;  and 
during  his  incumbency  of  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells 
he  devoted  his  revenues  to  charitable  piuposes. 


On  coming  into  the  poi^ession  of  £4,000  in  1686 
he  gave  the  greater  part  of  it  to  the  fund  for  Hu- 
guenot refugees.  He  was  an  accomplished  lin- 
guist, and  a  musician,  as  well  as  a  poet.  He  was 
accustomed  to  sing  his  hymns  to  his  own  accom- 
paniment on  the  lute.  The  reverence  felt  for  Ken 
was  revived  by  the  Oxford  Movement.  In  Tract 
85  (London,  1836)  Newman  gives  a  form  of  service 
for  Mar.  21,  the  day  of  Ken's  burial. 

BtBUoanAPHY:  The  (Poetical)  Workti  appetirfHl  ed.,  with 
$L  Life,  W.  Hawkins  (Ken's  gre^t-uepbew),  4  voja,,  Lon- 
dau,  1721,  and  his  Prose  Works  and  Letter;  ed.  J.  T. 
liound,  ib.  1838.  blIbo  oontaining^  the  Lif*  by  Hawking 
(which  ia  the  oriKinal  authority).  Be^dea  thi*,  eonButt 
the  Lift  by  a  Ixiymati  (J.  L.  Anderdon).  2  vob.,  LondoD, 
1851-54  (admirablo):  E.  H.  Plumptre,  ib.  1890;  and 
F.  A.  Clarke,  ib.  1896.  Valoabla  material  is  aJao  found 
io  T.  Lathbury,  Hi*L  of  the  iVonjctrort,  ib.  1862;  J.  Evulyn, 
Diary,  ed.  W.  Bray,  vols,  ii.-iii.,  paiisim.  ib.  1879;  8.  W. 
Duffield.  EnffiUh  Hymns,  pp.  49-SO.  New  York,1886r  J.  H. 
O vert-on,  Th«  Church  in  England,  vol,  ii.  pasium,  ib.  18&7; 
W.  H.  Button,  The  EnffliMh  Churdi  U6iS~1714h  pftwim, 
ib.  1903;  Julian.  ffymnGlogy.pp.G]fi-^22  (valuable);  DNB, 
XXX.  3»9  404. 

KEITDRICK,  ASAHIL  CLARK:  Baptist;  b,  at 
Poultney,  Vt.,  Dec.  7,  1809;  d.  at  Rocbeiiter,  N.  Y., 
Oct.  21,  1895.  He  was  educated  at  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, Ciinton,  N.  Y.  (B.A.,  1831),  and  after  being 
professor  of  Greek  in  Madison  University,  Hamil- 
ton, N.  Y.,  from  1832  to  18^),  occupied  a  similar 
chair  at  the  University  of  Rochester  until  his  death. 
He  waa  also  professor  of  Hebrew  and  New-Tej?ta- 
ment  interpretation  in  Rochester  Theological  Sem- 
inary from  1865  to  1868,  and  from  1852  to  1854 
studied  and  traveled  in  Europe,  especially  in  Greece. 
Although  ordained  to  the  Baptist  ministry,  he 
never  held  a  pastorate.  From  1871  to  1881  be  was 
a  member  of  the  New  Testament  Company  of  the 
Anglo-American  Bible  Revision  Committee.  He 
wa^  the  author  of:  Life  and  Letters  of  Mrs,  Emily  C. 
Judsan  (New  York,  1860);  Comrnenlary  on  the  Epis- 
tleiotheHehrews{P\ii\&d^\lMvi,  1889);  and  7'^e  Moral 
Conflict  of  Humanity,  and  other  Papers  (1894).  He 
likew^ise  collaborated  on  several  biographies,  and  re- 
vised the  tranislation  of  H.  Olshausen's  Bihlieol 
Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  (6  vols.,  New 
York,  1835-58),  besides  translating  C.  B.  Moll's 
commentjiry  on  Hebrews  for  the  American  Lange 
commentary  (1868)  and  H.  A.W.Meyer's  commen- 
tary on  John  (1884). 

KENDRICK,  JOHW  MILLS:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal missionary  bishop  of  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico; b.  at  Gambier,  O.,  May  14,  1836.  He  wa« 
graduated  at  Marietta  College,  Marietta,  O.,  in 
1856,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  New 
York  bar,  but  feeling  himself  drawn  toward  the 
Church,  entered  the  theological  seminary  connected 
with  Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  O.  He  interrupte^l 
his  studies  to  Ber\'e  in  the  Union  Army  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  rose  to  be  assistant  adjutant*gen- 
eral.  Graduating  from  the  theological  seminary 
in  1864,  he  was  ordered  deacon  in  the  same  year, 
and  advanced  to  the  priesthood  in  1865.  He  served 
as  a  missionary  for  two  years  at  Put-in-Bay,  O.,  and 
was  then  rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 
(1867-69).  St.  Paul's,  Leavenworth,  Kan.  (1869^ 
1875).  and  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Co- 
lumbus, 0  (1875-78),     In  1878-89  he  was  a  cen- 
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era]  diocesan  miasionary,  and  for  five  years  of  this 
period  ws^  BUpertntendent  of  city  ttuaaioiia  in  Co- 
lumbus, In  ISSd  be  was  consecrated  miasiotLary 
bishop  of  Amona  aiid  New  Mexico^ 
BtSMOomAFHT:  W.  B.  Flefry^  Tht  BpiMoopaXe  in  America, 
p.  71,  New  York,  1890. 

KE!flTES,    See  Cain. 

KENIZZITES.    See  Caleb. 

KEHIVEDY,  ARCKtBALD  ROBERT  STtRLIRG: 
Church  of  Scotland;  b*  at  Whitehills  (2  m.  w.  of 
Banff).  Banffshire,  Scotland,  Dec,  21,  186e.  He 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Aberdeen  (M.A., 
1879),  Gla^ow  (B.D.,  18S3),  Gmtingen  (1883), 
and  Berlin  (18S3-S5),  and  in  1S85-67  was  fellow  of 
Glasgow  Uoiveraity.  He  was  professor  of  Hebrew 
and  co^^nate  languages  in  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen 1887-^1  and  since  ISM  has  been  professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Semitic  lani^Uiges  in  the  Univeraity  of 
Edinburgh.  He  prepared  the  Englbh  editions  of 
the  Hebrew,  Syriae*  Assyrian,  and  Arabic  gram- 
mars in  the  Porto  Linguarum  Orientalium  (London, 
18S5-95),  and  has  edited  Exodus,  Joshua^  and 
Judges  in  The  Temple  Bible,  besides  writing  the 
commentary  on  Samuel  for  The  Cerdury  Bibk  (1905). 

KENHETT  (KENKET),  WHITE:  Bishop  of 
Peterborough;  b.  at  Dover  Aug.  10,  1660;  d.  at 
Westminster  Dec,  19^  1728,  He  studied  at  the 
Westminster  8ehoo1  and  at  St.  Edmund *s  Hall, 
Oxford  (B.A„  1682;  M.A.,  16S4;  BJ>.,  1694; 
D.D.,  1700),  and  was  vicar  of  Ambrosdcn,  Oxford- 
shire, 1685-1700.  As  a  student  he  had  been  an 
admirer  of  James  II. ,  but  afterward  he  became  an 
open  supporter  of  the  Revolution  and  a  zealous 
Whig  partisan.  In  1691  he  returned  to  Oxford  as 
tutor  and  vice-principal  at  St.  Edmund 'a  Halli  and 
gave  a  considerable  impetus  to  the  study  of  Brit^ 
ish  antiquities.  He  was  rector  of  St.  Botolph, 
Aldgate,  London,  1700-07,  and  then  rector  at  St. 
Mary,  Aklerninry,  London.  In  1701  he  became 
prebendary  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  archdeacon  of 
Huntingdon,  nnd  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts.  In  the  same  year  he  entered  into 
a  famous  controversy  with  Francis  Att^rburj'  (q.v.) 
regarding  the  rights  of  convocation.  In  170S  he 
was  colkted  to  a  prel^end  in  fjincoln  and  installed 
dean  of  Peterborough.  Througli  the*  iiifluence  of  hi?^ 
friend  Charles  Trimnell,  bishop  of  Norwich,  he  was 
made  bij^hop  of  Peterborough  in  1718,  despite  the 
fact  tluit  lie  w»is  a  Low-churchnmn  and  Ixad  t^kcn 
the  Mg  of  Benjamin  Hoadly  (q.v.)  in  the  Bango- 
rian  controversy.  Kennett's  moat  important  w^orks 
are:  Favochml  AfUiquittes  ,  .  ,  of  Oiford  and 
Buckie  (Oxford,  1695;  greatly  enlarged  from  the 
authors  nmnuijenpt  notes,  2  %'ols..  ISIS);  the  third 
volume  of  A  CoTtipleie  History  of  EnglaTui  (.3  vols., 
London,  1706),  covering  the  period  from  Charle:^  I, 
to  Queen  Anne;  and  the  luifinished  Register  and 
Chronicle,  Ecchmaaiical  and  Ciril  .  .  ,  from  the 
ReBtoratwn  of  King  Charles  II.  (vol.  i.,  1728), 
Bibliography:  An  &iiD[iyjiiouB  Life  of  ...  W.  Ktnn*i 
appeared,  liiOndrjit,  1730;  bIi^g  Efmarks  on  Soine  FuMtaffen 
in  ihe  Life  of  Dr.  KtnnfU  (by  J.  SlmrpX  ib.  1730.  Con- 
miLt:  A.  h.  WomJ,  Atfifnoe  OTonimmB.  ed.  P.  Rlias,  iv. 
7ft2,  1003,  Lojidon.  1B20;    DNB,  xxxl.  2-^;    J.  H.  Over- 


tQd,  Chvrck  in  En0tand,  Loadimi,  IfiOT;   W,  H.  Huttoi^ 

TkeEmiithChm'ch  iWU-lfUU  ih.  1903. 

KENHICOTT,  BENJAIOH:    Biblical  scholar;  b. 

at  Totnes  (22  m.  s.s,w.  of  Exeter),  l>evQnahire^ 
Apr.  4,  1718;  d.  at  Oxfoni  Ayg,  IS,  1783,  He 
spent  seven  years  in  the  grammar-school  and  be^ 
cam©  master  of  the  charity  school  at  Totn^,  and 
subsequently  studied  at  Wad  ham  and  Exeter  cot- 
leges,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1747j  M.A,,  1750;  B.D.  and 
D.D.,  1761),  He  waa  fellow  of  Exeter  CoU^ 
1747-71,  Whitehall  ppeacber  1753,  vicar  of  Culham, 
Oxfordshire^  1753-83,  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of 
Oxford  1766,  Radchffe  librarian  at  Oxford  1767- 
1783,  canon  of  Westminster  Abbey  1770^  canon  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  177a-«3,  and  held  the  vicar- 
age of  Menheniot,  ComwaU,  1771  ^L  His  life  was 
spent  chiefly  in  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  texts  of 
the  Old  Testament.  After  the  publicatiora  of  Thi 
State  of  the  Printed  Text  qf  the  Old  Test^meni  (2 
vols.,  Oxford,  1753-59;  Latin  transL,  Leipsie, 
1756-65),  he  was  indueed  by  Thomaa  Seeker  to 
imdertake  a  (illation  of  the  text.  For  this  wwk 
the  sum  of  about  ten  thousand  pounds  was  raised 
by  subscript  ion,  and  many  seholars  were  employ^, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Duriiig  the  prOfiBSS 
of  the  undertaking  (1760-59)  ten  annual  reports 
were  published  ♦  which  were  afterward  collected  in 
one  volume  (Oxford,  1770).  The  result  of  these 
labors  was  Kennicott's  Hebrew  Bible.  V^us  Tt^ts^ 
mimtum  Hebmicum  cum  variie  lectum^tu^  (2  vols., 
1776-^).  To  the  second  volume  he  appended  a 
IHuertKdio  generalia  (also  separately,  Oxford,  1780; 
Bmziswick,  1783),  giving  an  account  of  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Old  Testament.  The  text  ia  that  of 
Van  der  Hooght,  but  without  points,  and  the  va* 
rious  readings  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pag^. 
The  number  of  noanuscripts  collated  was  615, 
Kennicott  has  been  criticised  for  his  preference  for 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  for  his  neglect  of  tlx 
Massorah,  for  his  disregard  of  the  vovrel  points,  and 
for  occasional  inaccuracy-  A  considerable  literature 
was  is^sued  embodjing  these  and  other  objeetions, 
to  which  Kennicott  and  his  friends  made  am^wer. 
His  Lf'tier  to  a  Friend  Ocewnmied  by  a  Frrn/rh  Pam- 
fihJet  (issued  anonymously,  1772)  answers  a  French 
attack,  and  his  Contra  ephemeridum  GoettigtnMum 
criminati&ne^  (1782)  replies  to  German  criticisms. 

BiBLtounAMtV:  The  Gentirman'a  Maga^ntf,  1747.  lT€Si, 
1771,  17  &3.  178a  1S30;  S.  David  mn,  torture*  on  Biblimt 
Critiriam,  EdinburEb,  IH39;    DNB,  X3CiL  10-12. 

KEKNION,  GEORGE  WYHDHAM:  Church  of 
England,  bishop  of  Bath  and  WeUs;  b,  at  Harro* 
gBle  (27  m,  \\\  of  York),  Yorkshire,  Sept.  5,  1SI5. 
He  studied  nt  Oriel  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1867), 
and  was  onlered  deacon  in  1869  and  ordained  priest 
in  1870.  After  being  domestic  chaplain  to  the 
bishop  of  Tuam  in  186^70,  he  was  diocesan  in- 
spector of  Yorkshire  1871-73  and  vicar  of  St. 
Paurri,  8culcoates;.  Yorkshire.  1873-76  and  of  All 
yaints\  Bradford,  1876-^2.  In  1S82  he  was  con- 
secrated bbhop  of  Adelaide,  and  in  1894  was  tran^i' 
la  ted  to  the  me  of  Bath  and  Wells.  He  was  abo 
visitor  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford*  in  18S2»  lec- 
turer in  pastoral  theology  in  the  ITni\neraty  of 
Cambridge  in  1900,  and  Ramsden  Preacher  in  the 
same  university  in  the  following  year* 
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KEIfOSlS. 

Scriptural  Ba«b  of  KencMUi  H  t). 

Modem  R\m  of  the  Doctrtne  (f  2). 

E&rly  Orthodox  Exegeaia  not  Kenotic  (I  3)» 

Concretcnew*  of  Early  Christolosy  tf  4>. 

Fore§b«<io wings  of  Kenokicidni  (S  5X 

Thia  Antiochian  School  and  T«rtulli&u  (1  6). 

Kenotic  Undercurrent  (J  7). 

The  Problem  Ij^nored  by  Srliolaaticism  (|  8)» 

Calvinifitn  not  FteaJly  Kenotic  (4  0). 

Luther's  Christology  (4  10  K 

Early  Post-Lutheran  Doctrine  (§  II), 

Bummary  (|  12). 

Eoffliab  and  American  Treatment  {ft  13). 

Ever  Bince  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
it  has  been  usual  among  Protestant,  and  e8pc<;ially 
Lutheran,  theologians  to  find  the  basis  for  a  speeitil 
doctrine  of  what  m  called  the  kenositt  or  self-empty- 
ing of  Cliriat  in  the  passage  (Phil.  ii. 
1.  Scrip-     6-8)    where    Paul    says    tliat    Christ 
tuml         ''  being  in  the  form  of  God.  ttiought  it 
Basis  of      not  robbery  to  be  erjual  with  Goti,  but 
Kenosis,      made   himself   of  no   reputation    tGk. 
he^uton  ekenosen)  and  took  upon  him 
the  form  of  a  servant/'     Although  this  doe  trine  is 
now  of  Utile  influence  among  dogmatic  theologi- 
ans, the  popularity  which  it  enjoyed  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  older  dogmatic  development  makes  a 
detailed  treatment  of  it  useful  for  the  knowledge  of 
the  present   condition   of  the  Christoiogical  prob- 
lem  (see  Christolooy,  IX.,  X.), 

The  regular  Lutheran  orthmloxy  hat^  seen  in  the 
phrase  quote<i  an  aphorism  relating  to  the  historic 
Christ,  partly  because  the  subject  of  the  verb, 
"  Clirist  Jesus,"  b  a  term  usually  so  applied,  and 
partly  because  **  a  kcnosis  projierly  so  called  ca,n 
not  be  pne^iicated  of  the  Logos  apart 
2,  Modem  from  the  flesh,  of  the  abstract  Deity, 
Rise  of  the  who  is  immutable  and  invariable " 
Doctrine.  (J,  Gerhard,  Locit  IV.,  xiv.  2tJ4).  The 
application  of  the  expression  to  the 
preexistent  Christ  was  made  first,  among  mmiern 
Lutheran  theologians,  by  Ernst  Sartoriua,  tenta- 
tively in  1S32  and  then  more  fully  in  his  Lehre  iXfti 
dcr  heiligen  Licbe  (ii.  21  sqq,,  Hamburg,  1844).  In 
the  same  year  Johann  Ludwig  K6nig  expressed 
similar  ideas  in  Hegelian  phraseology;  and  in  1845 
b^^an  to  appear  Thomasitia'  BeiiMge  zur  kirchlichen 
ChrUtologie,  which  inaugurated  the  triimiph  of  the 
modern  conception  of  the  kenosis.  Here,  appar- 
ently, the  perfect  oneness  of  the  person  of  Christ 
was  assured,  since  it  wa.s  the  divine  Logoa  him^lf 
who  laid  aside  the  fulness  of  his  divine  Nature  in 
aU  the  relations  in  which  it  manifests  itself  exter- 
nally, bringing  himself  down  to  the  level  of  a  hu- 
man indi%'idual;  the  possibility  of  a  re^l  human  de- 
velopment of  Jesus  was  assured,  since  the  Logos 
determined  to  subject  his  divine  being  to  the  forms 
of  human  existence,  imder  the  laws  of  human  de- 
velopment, retaining  the  use  of  his  absolute  power 
only  so  far  as  it  w^aa  required  for  his  redeeming 
work;  the  Calvinistic  theory  of  the  union  of  God- 
bead  and  manhood  so  that  the  whole  of  the  former 
still  existed  outside  the  latter  was  avoided;  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  Communicatio  Idiomatum  (q.v.) 
was  preserved.  Substantial  assent  was  given  to  the 
teaching  of  Thomasius  by  Lutherans  like  Kahnis, 
Luthardt  and  Delitzsch,  by  Ignited  theologians  like 


Gaupp  and  J.  P,  Lange,  aod  by  some  Reformed 
writers,  especially  Ebrard  and  later  Godet  in  his 
commentary  on  John.  Thomasius  took  heed  of 
criticism  so  far  as  to  attempt,  in  his  most  important 
work,  Christi  Pers&n  UTid  Werk  (part  ii.,  Erlangeti, 
1855),  to  avoid  the  alleged  Apollinarianism  of  his 
Beitrdgt  by  a  distinction  between  the  essential  at- 
tributes of  God  (absolute  power,  truth,  holineas, 
love)  and  the  merely  relative  attributes  affected  by 
the  kenosiH  (omnipotence,  omniscience,  omuiprea- 
encej,  thus  meeting  the  charge  that  he  had  taught 
a  mutability  of  the  divine  nature.  He  maintained, 
however,  thai  his  doctrine  of  the  kenosts  was  the 
necessary  outcome  of  the  whole  previous  dogmatic 
development.  He  did  not  deny  that  the  ^iew  of 
the  early  Church  hati  in  general  been  a  different 
one,  but  he  was  convinced  that  Lutheran  Christot- 
ogy,  in  which  the  Incarnation  was  more  deeply 
reahzed,  required  his  conclusion. 

The  passage  in  Philippians  was  used  as  early  as 
Marcion;  but  the  important  phrase  for  him  was 
"  the  likeness  of  man  ":  for  his  Docetic  position 
the  ekcn&sen  phrase  could  be  nothing  more  than  a 
general  mdi cation  of  the  apparition  of  the  Logos 
in  the  lower  world.  The  work  ekendsen  is  quoted 
first  by  the  Gnostic  Theodolus.  Clem- 
3.  Early  ent  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian,  to  all 
Orthodox  of  whom  it  seems  to  be  nothing  more 
Exegesis  than  an  expression  designating  the 
not  Incarnation.  As  long  as  the  estimate 
Kenotic.  of  the  person  of  Christ  took  its  depar- 
ture from  the  historic  Christ  (which, 
apart  from  Gnoeticism,  was  the  case  down  to  the 
apologists),  no  rejection  was  likely  to  be  made  upon 
the  kenosis  of  the  preexistent  Logos,  It  is  only 
after  the  beginning  of  Catholic  theology  with  Clem- 
ent, Irenaeus,  and  Tertullian  that  the  text  in  Phi- 
lippians belongs  to  the  passages  regularly  itsed  to 
describe  the  Incarnation  j  OHgen,  in  fact,  under- 
stands the  official  doctrine  to  assert  thjit  the  t5on 
of  Ciotl  **  emptying  himself  (ae  ip»um  exijuimens) 
and  becoming  man  was  incarnate."  With  scarcely 
an  exception  the  early  writers  saw  the  subject  of 
ekendsen  in  the  logos  asarkos,  the  Word  apart  from 
the  flesh.  Only  Novatian,  Ambrosiaster,  Pelagius, 
and  the  commentary  based  on  him  which  goes  under 
the  name  of  Primasius  of  Hadrmnetum  understand 
the  subject  to  be  the  Word  made  flesh.  An  exe- 
getical  predisposition  was  therefore  extant  in  the 
early  CJiurch  for  a  theory  similar  to  the  modem 
ken  OS  is- theory.  But  that  is  the  most  that  can  be 
said-  For  the  usual  exposition  of  the  text  sees  in 
the  '^  self-emptying  "  of  the  Logos  merely  an  equiv- 
alent for  the  "  taking  the  form  of  a  sen'ant,"  and 
that  again  is  merely  an  equivalent  for  ''  becoming 
in camate . ' '  O rige n  asse rts  t  hat  the  rule  of  fait  h  l&ya 
down  that  the  Logos  "  being  made  man  remained 
that  wliich  he  was  before  **;  and  Augustiiie,  echo- 
ing the  voice  of  the  older  traditioo,  says:  **  Thus 
he  emptied  himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  servant^ 
not  losing  the  form  of  God;  the  form  of  a  servant 
was  added,  the  form  of  God  not  subtracted." 
Athanasius  and  Gregory  of  Nysaa*  while  admitting 
that  the  Word  so  far  emptied  himself  as  to  appear 
not  in  his  native  majesty  but  in  the  humility  of 
htmmn  naturei  yet  insist  on  his  unaltered  substan- 
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tial  greatness;  and  this  remained  the  established 
view.  Athanasiiis,  in  opposition  to  the  Arians, 
who  made  the  Son  of  God  mutable  in  nature  and 
immediately  subject  to  human  development,  ne- 
cessitieSy  troubles,  and  sufferings,  fights  for  the  un- 
changeableness  of  the  Logos  as  the  palladium  of 
orthodoxy;  the  Logos  does  not  increase  in  wisdom 
(Luke  ii.  52),  is  not  hungry  or  troubled  even  unto 
death  (John  xii.  27),  is  not  in  ignorance  of  the  day 
of  judgment,  does  not  suffer  or  die — all  these  things 
happen  only  to  his  ''  flesh,''  to  his  human  nature. 
And  after  Athanasius  not  only  the  Antiochian 
school  but  even  Apollinaris  and  Cyril  make  simi- 
larly strong  assertions  of  the  unchangeableness  of 
the  Godhead  of  the  Logos,  such  things  as  ignorance, 
sleeping,  being  troubled,  and  still  more  suffering 
and  death  being  referred  only  in  a  derived  or  loose 
sense  to  the  Logos  proper.  By  a  corresponding 
train  of  thought,  the  "  exaltation  "  of  Phil.  ii.  9 
is  always  in  patristic  theology  referred  exclusively 
to  the  human  nature  of  Christ.  In  all  this  there 
is  no  room  for  such  a  theory  as  that  of  Thomasius; 
in  fact,  it  is  more  than  once  expressly  opposed. 
Hilary  mentions  something  not  dissimilar  as  one 
of  the  views  on  the  Incarnation  to  be  avoided,  and 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  controverts  two  different  ke- 
notic  theories,  the  exact  meaning  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  which  is  disputable  and  obscure — but 
Cyril's  attitude  is  unmistakable;  he  rejects  both 
with  equal  firmness,  and  insists  again  on  the  way 
in  which  the  Godhead  fills  all  in  all;  a  limitation  of 
the  Godhead  in  Christ  is  essentially  unthinkable 
on  account  of  his  unity  with  the  Father.  But  the 
very  energy  with  which  the  Fathers  reject  any 
mutability  of  the  Godhead,  as  much  in  relation  to 
the  Incarnation  as  anywhere  else,  would,  taken  by 
itself,  make  the  whole  conception  of  the  Incarna- 
tion practically  unsustainable.  Its  inmiense  im- 
portance to  early  Christian  thought  would  be  un- 
intelligible if  this  were  all  we  knew  about  primitive 
Christological  development. 

But  this  19  not  all.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  idea  of  the  Incarnation  is  older  than  any 
realization   of  the  difficulties  which  beset   it.     It 
springs    not    only    from    the    passage    in    Philip- 
pians,  but  also  from  such  thoughts  as  those   of  II 
Cor.    iv.  4;  John  i.   14;    I  John  i.  1.     It  appears 
definitely  in  Ignatius,  in  a  form  as  far 
4.  Con-     as    possible    removed    from    Docetic 
creteness     imaginings.     With    almost     paradox- 
of  Early     ical  sharpness  he  contrasts  the  God- 
Christology.  head    and    the    passible    manhood    of 
Christ,  in  a  way  that   by   no   means 
suggests  what  would  now  be  called  konasis;  he  is 
rather  filled  with  the  conception  that  the  invisible, 
incomprehensible,   impassible  God  became  visible, 
tangible,   passible  in  the  historical  person  of  Jesus. 
How  the  revelation  of  the  invisible  God  in  the  his- 
toric Christ  came  to  pass,  he  does  not  undertake  to 
say;  he  merely  asserts  the  fact  with  firm  conviction, 
dealing  with  a  condescension  of  the  revelation  of  God 
to  our  level,  in  a  "  simple  modalistic  "  manner.  Ideas 
of  this  kind  did  not   die  out  with    Ignatius,   but 
through  the  theology  of  Asia  Minor  leavened  the 
later  development.     Irenaeus,  although  he  does  not 
quote  the  eken^en,  obviously  connects  them  with 


the  thought  of  the  passage.    With  him,  however,  it 
is  clear  that  the  basis  is  not  a  metaphyBical  kenosv- 
theory  of  the  self-transformation  of  the  Logos,  hot 
the   ''  simple   modalistic "   oonvicticHi   that  ''  the 
man  without  beauty  and  subject  to  suffering,"  the 
historic  duist,  was,  ''  in  a  different  way  from  all 
men  who  then  lived,  God  and  Lord  and  Eang  ete^ 
nal,  the  only-begotten,  the  incarnate  Word  pro- 
claimed by  all  the  prophets  and  apostles  "  (Eaer. 
IV.,  XX.  2).    The  faith  in  ''  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh,"   centering   around   the   indivisible  historic 
personality  of  Jesus,  is  what  carries  the  belief  in 
the  IncamiLtion  through  all  the  difficulties  whidi 
arose  as  soon  as  men  began  to  attempt  to  define  the 
manner  of  the  Incarnation.    It  is  this  unquestion- 
ing belief  in  ''  God  in  man  **  (Ignatius,  EpAesiniu, 
vii.  2),  not  any  formal  theory  of  a  kenQsis  or  any- 
thing else,  which  forms  the  real  basis  of  the  primi- 
tive doctrine  on  the  subject. 

Nor,  when  theories  b^g;in  to  appear,  are  they  k»- 
notic,  at  least  not  in  the  sense  of  Thomasius.  The 
oldest  occurs  in  Irenaeus — ^the  same  Irenaeus  who 
speaks  of  ''  the  impassible  becoming  passible  "  and 
of  "  the  very  Word  of  God  incarnate 
5.  Fore-  suspended  on  the  tree,"  and  who  ve- 
shadow-  hemently  opposes  the  Gnostic  dis- 
ixlgs  of  tinction  between ''  Jesus  who  suffered  " 
Kenoticism.  and  ''  Christ  who  departed  before  the 
Passion."  In  so  far,  however,  as  he 
had  a  theory,  he  distinguished  in  the  historic  Christ 
the  Logos  and  the  homo  ejus,  and,  quite  in  accord 
with  the  later  development,  regarded  the  man  as 
the  object  of  temptation,  suffering,  death,  in  which 
the  Logos  had  no  part,  being,  on  the  other  hand, 
"  with  "  "  the  man  "  in  victory,  resurrection,  and 
ascension.  Here  is  the  soiu-ce  of  the  appearance 
of  kenotic  ideas,  in  this  doctrine  of  the  Logos  taking 
into  himself  a  part  of  his  creation.  He  who  ''  a^ 
cording  to  his  invisible  nature  contains  all  things " 
came  "  to  us  not  as  he  was  able  to  come,  but  as  we 
were  able  to  receive  him."  Here  is  indeed  a  self- 
limitation  of  the  Logos;  but  it  is  a  progressively 
less  and  less  self-limited  commimication  of  hin>- 
self  on  the  part  of  a  Logos  remaining  all  the  while 
in  undiminished  majesty,  to  man  who  progressively 
responds  more  and  more  to  the  approach;  it  is  the 
sort  of  self-limitation  asserted,  not  of  the  Logos 
but  of  the  "  One  God,"  by  dynamic  Monarchian- 
ism.  This  conception  of  the  dynamic  indwelling 
of  the  Logos  in  the  man  Jesus  is  not  peculiar  to 
Irenaeus,  but  is  to  be  perceived  down  to  the  fin*^ 
disappearance  of  the  Antiochian  tradition  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian.  Origen  is  the  special  represen- 
tative of  this  view.  In  his  controversy  with  Cen- 
sus, who  had  objected  that  if  God  came  down  in 
person  to  men  he  must  have  left  his  throne  and  suf- 
fered change,  Origen  replies  that  Gelsus  knows  not 
the  power  of  God  nor  that  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
filleth  the  earth  "  (Wisd.  i.  7);  that  even  if  the 
God  of  all,  according  to  his  power,  came  down  to 
take  part  with  Jesus  in  earthly  life,  if  the  Logos 
who  in  the  beginning  was  with  God  and  was  Goo 
came  to  us,  it  did  not  mean  that  he  lost  or  left  hi* 
throne,  or  that  he  quitted  one  place  to  fill  another 
which  before  had  not  contained  him.  That  in 
some  of  Origen 's  expressions  there  b  roian  for  *" 
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earthly  and  human  development  of  Jesus  is  clear 
enough;  but  these  viewa  have  nothing  in  common 
with  a  kenosis  theory  like  that  of  Thomasius. 

Through    Paul   of  Samosata   and   Lucian,   with 
some  direct  influence  from  Irenaeus,   these  views 
came  down  to  the  Antiochiau  school;    and  it  in 
neither  unfair  nor  surprising  that  Cyril 
6.  The      and   Apollinnris   object   to   their  the- 
Antiochiau  ology   that    it    goes    only    as    far   us 
School  and  uniting  man  \^ith  God,  not  as  far  as 
TcrtuniEii.  God     in     man     {enantkropeme).     But 
this  weakness  of  the  early  teaching  on 
the  Incarnation  shows  itself  not  only  in  Origen  and 
the  Antiochian  school.     Similar  thoughts  are  met 
with  in  Athanasius,  though  already  with  the  com- 
plementary ideas  which  alone  remain  in  Cyril;  and 
from   the  Council   of  Niara  a  direct   road    le^ds 
through  Maroellus  to  the  djmamic  Monarchiantsm 
of  Photinus.     In   the   West   also,   which   followed 
Antiochian  lines  down  to  553,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
aisteoce  on  the  single  personality,  there  are  clear 
enough  traces  of  the  idea  of  a  dynamic  ind welling 
of  the  Logos  in  the  man  Jesus*     It  is  evidently  not 
worth  w^hile  to  seek  echoes  of  ken  otic  ideas  in  Ter- 
tuUian;    if  it  could  be  done  at  all,  it  could  only  be 
after  all  danger  was  past  of  getting  lost  in  the  maze 
created    by    a    mixture    of    **  jiimple-modaliistic " 
thoughts,  of  apologetic  conceptions  of  a  theophany, 
and  of  traditions  of  a  dynamic  indwelling  of  the 
verhum  (^ sapientia  =  s^piriius)  in  Christ.     The  mat- 
ter is  still  more  compliciited  in  the  case  of  Hilary, 
even  after  the  painstaking  labors  of  Baur,  Dorner, 
Thomasius,  and  Wirthmiiller.     But  a  minute  ex- 
amination of  the  works  of  that  elofjuent  and  deep- 
I  thinking  theologian  should  convinw  the  unpreju- 
I  diced  student  that  kb  doctrine  is  as  little  kenotic, 
ill  the  sense  of  Thomasiim,  as  that  of  Irenaeus,  on 
whom  he  shows  a  o(;rtain  dependence. 

That  in  theoreticiil  expositions  of  the  Incama^ 
tion  which  held  strongly  to  the  immutability  of  the 
Godheail  expressions  should  now  and  then  l>e  used 
which  give  color  to  kenotic  ideas  is  not  to  he  won- 
dered at;    and  the  phenomenon  occurs  nofc  only  in 
Hilary,  not  only  in  Ircnaeus  and  On- 
7.  Kenotic  gen,   but  also  in   the  two  Gregories, 
Under-      of  Naaianzus  and  of  Nyssa.     This  was 
current     natural  enough,  both  because  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Incarnation  rested  on  the 
thought  of  "  Goil  manifest  in  the  flesh/'  and  be- 
cause  simple   souls   understood   'Mhe    Word    was 
':n»de  flesh  *'  for  themselves,  regardless  of  the   re- 
fltricttons  of  theologians;    and   when  **  simple-do- 
cetic  "  views  were  ruled  out,  there  was  scarcely  any- 
thing left  for  them  but  the  kenotic.    The  spread  of 
Arianism  may  possibly  be  explained  by  the  fact 
bmt  without  hair-splitting  it  recognises  its  Logos 
HS  the  passible  subject  of  the  historic  person  Jesus. 
The  kenotic  undercurrent  is  partly  responsible  for 
the  title  '*  Mother  of  God  "  and  for  the  phrase  (very 
old  in  a  simple-modalistic  sense)  ''  Coil  crucifel/' 
In  proportion  as  the  Antiochian  school,  which  dis- 
approved of  these  expressions,  was  suppressed,  the 
undercurrent  came  to  the  surface;  and  Apollinaris, 
the  antithesis  of  the  Antiochian  theologians,  sought 
to  give  a  theological  dress  to  the  ideas  which  it  bore 
with  tt.    After  the  condemnation  of  Apoilinarian- 


ism,  such  kenosis  theories  as  he  had  framed  were 
of  course  impossible — though  it  is  strange  that  the 
Alexandrian  theology  won  its  victory  over  Neato- 
rianisra  and  its  final  triumph  at  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  without  showing  traces  of  them.  For 
if  (as  was  de  fide  after  553)  the  hypostam^  tou  iogou 
took  to  itself  an  impersonal  humim  nature ^  a  real 
human  life  of  the  historic  Jesus  is  unthinkable  if 
the  real  subject  of  this  historic  person,  the  Logos, 
retimed  his  omniscience  and  his  impassibility. 
But  so  far  aa  it  was  possible  without  endangering 
the  conceptual  integrity  of  the  two  natures ^ 
theologians  combated  the  undercurrent;  and  they 
were  content  to  guard  the  formulas  which  set 
the  ^'  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  **  beyond  under- 
standing* 

In  the  medieval  West,  the  scholastic  theology 
spent  much  formal  labor  on  the  doctrine  of  the  In- 
carnation,  without   pajring  any  attention   to  the 
passage  in  Philippians.     That  **  the  Word  of  God 
was  not  ehanged  *^  in  the  Incarnation 
8,  The      was  an  accepted  axiom;    but  whether 
Problem     the  finally  prevalent  formula,  that  not 
Ignored      the  nature  common  to  the  divine  Per- 
by  Scho-    sons,  but  the  person  of  the  Word,  be- 
lasticiani,    came  incarnate,  w^a^s  ever  brought  into 
connection    with  the    Philippian    pas- 
sage, it  is  impossible  to  say.     In  any  case,  its  dis- 
tinction between  the  nature  and  the  person  of  the 
Word  would  liave  no  significance  for  the  question 
under  dtHCussion;    and  in  regard  to  the  kenosis  the 
medieval  Church  did  not  get  beyond  the  early  con- 
sensus    indicated     above.    The     present     Roman 
Catholic  theology  is  in  the  same  position,  and  pays 
no  heed  to  the  question  of  kenosis. 

Nor  did  Calvin istic  theology  go  beyond  the  early 
consensus,  although  the  use  made  of  the  text  in 
Philippians  has  given  the  impre«sion  that  there  was 
a  special  Calvinistic  doctrine  on  the  subject.  Cal- 
vin saya  (InHttutes  II.,  xiii.  2) :  '*  Paul  ahows  in 
Phil,  ii,  7,  that  Christ,  since  he  was 
Q.  Calvin-  God,  might  have  at  once  manifested 
ism  not  Ms  glory  openly  to  the  world,  but 
Really  waived  his  right  and  of  his  own  will 
Kenotic.  emptied  himself  1  putting  on  the  form 
of  a  servant  and,  content  wuth  that 
humble  station,  suffering  his  Divinity  to  be  hidden 
by  a  veil  of  flesh.**  This  kenosis  is  sometimes  de- 
scribed in  language  which  seems  to  imply  a  reaJ 
alteration  of  the  condition  of  the  Logos;  but  too 
much  weight  must  not  be  laid  on  these  expressions, 
the  limitations  of  which  may  easily  be  shown  by 
other  more  authoritative  words,  especially  the  so- 
called  Extra  Calvinwticum:  "  Since  the  Godhead 
can  not  be  comprehended  and  is  everywhere  pres- 
ent, it  follows  of  necessity  that  it  exists  outside  of 
(extra)  the  human  nature  w^hich  it  assumed,  but 
none  the  less  abides  within  it  and  pereonally  united 
with  it  "  (Caischimn,  ques,  48);  "  the  Logos  united 
human  nature  with  himself  in  such  a  manner  that 
he  totally  inhabited  it,  and  yet  totally  remained 
outside  of  («rtm)  it,  since  he  is  immeasurable  and 
infinite "  (Maresius  in  Schneckenburger,  p.  9). 
There  is  really  here  no  self-emptying;  the  Calvin- 
iat  theologians  said  with  Augustine  that  the  Logos 
**  hid  what  be  was/'  nod  the  veil  was  humamty 
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which  was  capable  of  oontaining  the  Godhead  only 
in  a  limited  measure. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  the  Luther- 
an theology  supplied  the  defects  of  the  earlier 
teaching  on  the  Incarnation.  Luther's  own  teach- 
ing has  so  many  sides  that  great  care  is  needed  to 
avoid  misrepresenting  him.  Certain  points  may  be 
brought  out  safely,  however.    (1)  Lu- 

10.  Lu-  ther  adhered  with  equal  finnness,  dur- 
ther's       ing  his  whole  public  career,  to  the  true 

Christol-  divinity  and  the  true  humanity  of  the 
ogy.  one  historic  person  of  Christ.  (2)  He 
was  never  inclined  to  bring  the  two 
into  relation  by  anything  like  the  theory  of  Thoma- 
sius,  and  as  early  as  1518  gave  an  exegesis  of  Phil, 
ii.  7,  which  would  cut  all  Scriptural  ground  from 
imder  such  a  theory.  (3)  Phrases  reminding  us 
of  Domer's  view  are  indeed  present  in  Luther's 
earlier  work;  but  it  is  impossible  to  explain  his 
Christology  by  insistence  on  these.  (4)  He  rather 
shaped  his  Christology  from  the  first,  and  especially 
after  the  Lord's  Supper  controversy,  along  the  lines 
of  a  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  understood  in  an 
anti-Nestorian  sense;  and  it  is  indisputable  that 
his  view  of  the  suffering  of  the  Son  of  God  and  of 
the  communication  of  the  divine  attributes  (in- 
cluding omnipresence)  to  Christ  according  to  his 
humanity  was  a  scholastic  development  of  the  ctymr 
municatio  xdiomatum  as  taught  in  the  early  Church 
(see  Ubiquity).  (5)  But  in  spite  of  all  Luther's 
polemics  against  the  allaiais  of  Zwingli,  it  may 
fairly  be  asked  whether  he  always  regarded  the 
communication  of  the  divine  attributes  as  real  and 
actual.  A  number  of  logical  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  this  might  be  collected  from  his  works,  and  sober 
thought  must  be  convinced  that  the  root  of  his 
doctrine  was  not  in  the  teaching  as  to  the  two  na- 
tures into  which  his  historical  position  forced  it  to 
grow.  (6)  It  is  rather  the  ultimate  datum  of  his 
Christology,  that  tlie  historic  person  of  Jesus  was 
and  is  the  God  of  revelation.  The  essential  feature 
of  his  Christology  is  really  this  understanding  of  the 
revoaling  condescension  of  God,  tliis  harking  back 
to  "  simple-modalistic  "  ideas.  In  connection  with 
the  notion  of  the  dynamic  indwelling  of  God  in  the 
man  Jesus,  this  understanding  of  the  historic  per- 
sonality of  Jesus  might  have  led  to  a  new  construc- 
tion of  Christology — if  theologians  had  not  been 
bound  to  the  old  tradition  which  constructed  from 
above  downward  and  to  the  scheme  of  the  natures. 

But  since  they  were,  the  Lutheran  development 
could  lead  to  nothing  but  a  scholastic  working  out 
of  the  idea  of  the  communicatio  xdiomatum  as  ex- 
tended by  Luther  beyond  the  traditional  content 
of  the  term.  Schools  differed  in  the  manner  of  this 
working  out;  but  they  agreed  in  denying  any  real 
kenosis  of  the  I^ogos.  Chemnitz  and  Brenz  are  at 
one  not  only  in  saying  that  in  the  Incarnation  the 
Word  retained  the  fulness  of  his  God- 

II.  Early  head,  but  that  this  fulness  was  im- 
Post-      parted  to  the  humanity  of  Christ  at 

Lutheran    the  Incarnation.    The  only  place  where 

Doctrine,    real   kenotic  ideas   are   found   in   the 

Lutheran  theology  of  this   period    is 

among  the  Philippists;  but  even  here  they  occur  in 

nothing  like  the  modem  sense.     When  they  speak 


of  the  Son  of  God  ''  hiding  "  his  majesty  in  oar 
flesh  and  blood,  or  of  an  "  exaltation  according  to 
both  natures,"  they  are  merely  Crypto-Galvinuts. 
It  is  against  them  that  the  condemnation  of  the 
Formula  of  Concord  is  pronounced:    "  We  reject 
the  opinion  that  to  Christ  according  to  his  diTioe 
nature  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth  was  re- 
stored at  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  as  thoqgli 
he  had  laid  aside  and  stripped  himself  of  tint 
power,  even  according  to  his  divinity,  while  he  was 
in  the  state  of  huiniliation."    The  oondemnatioD 
goes  further  than  was  necessary  at  the  time,  for 
neither  Philippists  nor  Calvinists  taught  a  "  trans- 
mutation of  the  divine  nature  ";    the  important 
point  is  that  it  goes  far  enough  to  reach  the  modem 
kenotics. 

For  the  Giessen-Tabingen  controversy  see  Ghsb- 
T0U>GT,  IX. 

The  official  or  ecclesiastical  theology  of  all  ages, 
then,  has  rejected  the  idea  of  kenosis  as  now  fadd. 
Just  as  in  the  early  Church  it  appeared  only  in  in- 
ferior   undercurrents   and    with   the   "  heretical " 
ApoUinarists,  so  it  was  in  the  period 

12.  Sum-    from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
znary.       century.    Echoes  of  kenotic  thought 
appear  especially  in  Schwenckfeld,aiid 
an  indubitable  kenosis  theory  in  Menno  Simons; 
but  in  anything  like  official  Protestant  theology 
they  occiur  ftrst  in  the  reckless  speculation  of  Zin- 
zendorf — although  here   there   is   no  consistently 
worked  out  theory,  and  the  kenotic  ideas  are  crossed 
by  regard  paid  to  the  official  doctrine,  including 
the  communicatio  idiomatum.    But  if  not  the  men- 
tal ancestors,  at  least  the  forerunners  of  the  modem 
kenotics  are  (with  the  nameless  persons  condemned 
by  Hilary  and   Cyril  and  with  the  ApoUinarists) 
Menno  Simons  and  Zinzendorf .    The  kenosis  theoiy 
is  an  attempt,  made  at  the  cost  of  breaking  with 
certain  undeniably  ecclesiastical  traditions,  to  save 
what  has  been  characteristic  of  the  official  Chris- 
tology of  1,700  years — ^a  doctrine   of  the   Incar- 
nation constructed  from  above  downward.    Were 
it  tenable  in  itself,   modem   theology  would  have 
no  ground  to  reproach  it  with  not  being  tradi- 
tional.    But  its  weaknesses,    nay,   its  impossibili- 
ties,  have  been  frequently    indicated,   and  there 
is  not  space  here  to  go  into  them  again.    It  might 
be  pointed  out  that  the  theory  proceeds  from  views 
of  the  Trinity  which  are  not  far  from  an  intoler- 
able tritheism.     If  the  Lc^os  can  become  man  in 
such  a  manner  that  "  outside  of  the  human  form 
assumed  by  him,  he  has  not  reserved  to  himself  a 
special  existence,  a  special  consciousness,  a  special 
sphere  of  operation  or  possession  of  power  "  (Tho- 
masius,  ii.  201),  little  is  left  of  the  principle  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  "  not  three  Gods,  but  One  God. 
The  justification  of  the  theory,  so  far  as  it  has  one. 
lies  in  the  recognition,  on  the  negative  side,  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  old   Christology,  and  on  the 
positive  in  the  necessity  of  leaving  room  for  a  real, 
true  human  life  of  Jesus.     But  all  theories  me^ 
can  make  of  the  Incarnation  of  God  are  temerarious 
at  Ixjst;    and  the  most  temerarious  of  aU,  becau^ 
it  assumes  to  describe  the  inmost  secrets  of  the 
Word  as  he  becomes  man,  is  the  modem  dodrinfi 
of  kenosis.  (F.  Loors.) 


RELIGIOUS   ENCYCLOPEDIA 


English  and  American  theories  of  kenosis  are 
scarcely  more  than  reproductions  of  German  spec- 
ulation on  the  same  eubject,  influenced  by  the 
same  motivess  and  exhibiting  the  same  general 
typed  (see  Ch histology).  The  conditionH  which 
detennioed  this  movement  in  Christology  were — 
the  pantheifitic  philosophy  of  Hegel  and  Schleier- 
macher  which  broke  dorwn  the  division  wall  be- 
tween God  and  man  and  introduced  a 
13,  Eng-  universal  principle  of  identity;  a  hu- 
li&h  and  manitarian  spirit  which  directed  at- 
American  tention  to  the  nature,  the  ideals,  and 
Treatment  the  poseibihties  of  man;  a  new  inter- 
est in  I  he  historical  Christ,  fostered 
and  made  fruitful  by  a  more  adequate  study  of 
Christ  and  his  time<s^  especially  by  meana  of  the 
synoptic  Gospels;  and  a  better  method  of  psychol- 
ogy by  which  the  human  consciousness  is  inter- 
preted and  a  truer  ejftimate  of  personality  reached. 
The  three  types  of  kenosis  represented  by  English 
and  American  writers  are;  (1)  During  the  whole 
period  of  the  loGamation,  although  the  essential 
deity  existed  necessarily  at  all  tiroes  and  in  all 
places,  yet  his  conscious  and  efficient  deity  was 
wholly  quiescent;  he  became  very  man.  Only  at 
the  resurrection  did  he  rcasijume  the  full  power  of 
deity — ^a  condition  insoluble  to  the  reason  (H, 
Crosby,  Tht  True  Humanity  of  Christ,  New  York, 
1880).  (2)  The  Son  of  God  vohmtarily  surren- 
dered or  abandoned  certain  natural  prerogatives 
or  external  attributes  of  God,  while  he  yet  re- 
tained the  essential,  ethical  properties  of  truth, 
holiness,  and  love  (C»  Gorct  The  /nfarna/ian,  New 
York,  1891,  p.  172;  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  The  Place 
0/  Christ  in  Modem  Thought,  New  York,  1893,  p. 
476).  (3)  On  the  basis  of  an  original  kinship  of 
God  and  man,  in  the  incarnation  by  self- limitation 
God  ha«  become  man  (W.  N.  Clarke,  An  Outline  0/ 
ChriiUian  Thealogy,  New  York,  1898,  pp.  291-293; 
H.  Van  Dyke,  The  GoHpel  for  un  Agt  qf  Doubt: 
The  Human  Life  of  God,  New  York,  1897,  pp, 
12^167).  Two  explanations  of  this  alleged  inner 
change  of  the  Logos  in  the  Incarnation  are  given. 
One  ifl  the  capacity  of  consciousness  to  retire  a 
portion  of  Ma  riches  into  the  region  of  the  sub- 
conscious so  that  for  the  time  they  become  as  if 
they  were  not  (R.  IL  Hut  ton,  Emaya  Theolotjiml 
and  Liirrary,  London,  1871.  pp.  259-260).  The 
other  suggestion  is  derived  from  the  assumption  of 
a  self-limitation  of  God  in  the  creative  action  and 
with  reference  to  fuf  ure  choices  and  deecb  of  moral 
beings;  and  the  Incarnation  is  a  further  exhibition 
of  the  principle  by  which  God  governs  himself  in 
relation  to  the  world  (D.  W.  Simon,  RecanciUation 
thrmigh  Incarnation,  Edinburgh,  1898).  There  is 
at  present  a  strong  tendency  to  seek  a  solution  of 
the  problems  raised  by  the  personal  life  of  Christ 
by  the  ethical,  rather  than  by  the  metaphysical, 
path.  C.  A.  B. 

Biblxooiiafht:  Tbe  hiatory  of  the  «ubjeet  it  ii«oenarily 
deftit  with  in  the  trefttiaes  on  the  history  of  doctrine  and 
on  dagZDEttoti,  enpecinlly  in  the  eections  on  Chriittologi', 
Cocistilt  further:  F,  C,  Biiur,  EHe  chrUtliche  Lehrr  von  d^ 
Dreieinigkeit  und  Men$chwerdunG  OoUe»,  3  voli.,  Tflbin- 
gdx,  1841-43;  U.  Schnecken burger,  Zur  kirchUehen  Theo- 
IcffU,  Di*  <rrlKodoxe  Lehn  vom  doppelUn  Stande.  Pfon* 
,  1848;  L  A,  Domer,  Entwickeluno§Qeschichte  der  L«hrg 


von  dm'  P^raon  Chri§U^  2  ▼ola.,  8tutt«&ft,  IB4&-53.  En^. 
tmnsl.,  Hitt.^ifthe  DmMitopmeni  afthe  Doctrine  aftho  Pertson 
0f  Christ,  6  vol*.,  Edinburgh,  18fll-63;  idem,  in  JahrbUcher 
/Or  deuUcfu  Thwlogu,  i  (1856).  361-416;  A.  Tholyck,  Dis- 
putatio  chruktlooiea  de  .  .  .  Phil,  %i.  6-9,  HaUe,  1S48; 
G.  Thomaaiua,  Chrvdi  Perwon  und  Werk,  voL  iL»  Erl&ncexi, 
1857;  H.  Sohutti.  Die  Lekre  wm  der  Gotthtit  ChriMti, 
Goth*.  1881;  F.  J.  Hatl.  Tht  Kenotic  Thmry  ConmdmA, 
with  Partic%tiixr  tteferenee  to  «£»  Anolitan  Fanna^  LoDdon^ 
1898:  O.  Betieow,  Die  L«hre  v^n  da-  Kenom,  Leipaic,  IVOH; 
R,  C.  Morgan,  Ood'§  Self -emptied  Servant,  ib.  1906;  Bar- 
nack,  Doifmot  JT?.  HO,  161-152.  viu  244;  DCG,  I  927- 
028;    and  tha  oommetitariefl  on  Philippiana. 

EEIVRICK,  FRAHCIS  PATRICK:  Archbishop 
of  Baitimore;  b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  Dec.  3,  1797; 
d.  at  Baltimore  July  B,  1863,  He  received  his  the- 
ological training  in  the  College  of  the  Propaganda, 
Rome,  and  came  to  America  in  1821.  He  wa^  the 
head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  seminary  at  Bards- 
town,  Ky.,  1821-30,  coadjutor  bishop  of  Phikdel- 
phift  1830-42,  bishop  of  Philadelphia  1842-51,  and 
archbishop  of  Baltimore  1851-63.  As  apoetolic 
delegate  he  presided  over  the  first  plenary  coun- 
cil of  the  United  Stjites,  convened  at  Baltimore 
May,  1S52  (see  Baltimore  CouNCiLfi);  and  in  1859 
the  pope  conferred  upon  him  and  his  sucoessors 
the  "  primacy  of  honor  ^'  over  other  American  arch- 
bishops. Beaidea  polemical  works,  he  wrote  Theo- 
lo^ia  dognudica  (4  vols..  Philadelphia^  1839-40; 
2d  ed.,  3  vola.,  Mechlin,  18J58),  and  Theolcgia  mar- 
alis  (3  vola.,  1841^3;  2d  ed„  Mechlin,  1859), 
These  volumes  constitute  a  complete  body  of  di- 
%nnity,  and  are  considered  classical  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  seminaries  of  America.  He  also  pub- 
lished an  annotated  and  revised  translation  of  the 
entire  New  Testament  (2  vob.,  New  York,  1849- 
1851),  and  of  the  Psalms,  Book  of  Wisdom,  and  Can- 
ticles (Baltimore,  1857),  Job  and  the  Prophets 
(1859)»  the  Pentateuch  (1860),  and  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  (1862). 
BtaucKJiiAPRT:    J,  J.  OShea.  The  Two  Kenrieke,  Philad«t- 

phia,  1904. 

KENRICK,  PETER  RICHARD:  Archbishop  of 
St.  Louis,  brother  of  Francis  Patrick  Kenrick  (q,v.); 
b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland.  Aug.  17,  1806;  d.  at  St, 
Louis  Mar»  4,  1896.  He  studied  theology  at  May- 
nooth,  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1833,  took  charge 
of  The  Catholic  Herald,  and  becajne  pastor  of  the 
cathedral  parish  of  Philadelphia  in  1835,  After 
having  been  for  a  time  president  of  the  diocesan 
seminary  he  became  vicar-general  about  1837»  He 
was  coadjutor  bhhop  of  Si.  Louis  1841-43,  bishop 
1843-47,  and  archbishop  1847-96.  In  the  Vatican 
Council  he  opposed  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility, 
but  accepted  it  when  it  was  promulgated.  Be- 
sides a  number  of  translations,  he  published  The 
Holy  House  of  Loretio  (Philadelphia,  n.d.),  and  Tht 
Validity  of  Anglican  OrdinaUcmA  Examined  (1841). 
BiBUOORApnT:    J.  X  0'Sbea»  The  Two  Kenritke,  Phiiadel- 

phiiL,  1904. 

KEHT,  CHARLES  FOSTER:  Congregational- 
ist;  b.  at  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  Aug,  13,  1867.  He  was 
educated  at  Yale  (B.A.,  1889;  Ph.D.,  1891),  Yale 
Divinity  School  (B.D„  1891),  and  the  University  of 
Berlin  (1891-92).  After  l^eing  instructor  in  the 
University  of  Chicago (1893-95)  and  professor  of 
Biblical  literature  and  history  in  Brown  University 
(1895-1901),  be  became,  in  1901,  Woolsey  professor 
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of  Biblical  literature  in  Yale  University.  Be- 
aides  his  work  as  editor  of  The  Historical  Series  for 
Bible  Students  (in  collaboration  with  F.  K.  Sanders; 
New  York,  1899  sqq),  he  has  published:  The  Mes- 
sages of  the  Bible  (1899  sqq.);  Library  of  Ancient 
Inscriptions  (in  collaboration  with  F.  K.  Sanders; 
1904  sqq.),  and  The  Student's  Old  Testament  (1904 
sqq.),  he  has  written  Outlines  of  Hebrew  History 
(Providence,  R.  I.,  1895);  The  Wise  Men  of  Ancient 
Israel  and  their  Proverbs  (New  York,  1895);  A 
History  of  the  Hebrew  People:  The  United  Kingdom 
(1896);  A  History  of  the  Hebrew  People:  The  Divided 
Kingdom  (1897);  -4  History  of  the  Jewish  People: 
The  Babylonian,  Persian,  and  Greek  Periods  (1899); 
The  Messages  of  the  Earlier  Prophets  (1899);  The 
Messages  of  the  Later  Prophets  (1900) ;  The  Messages 
of  Israel's  Lawgivers  (1902) ;  Narratives  of  the  Begin- 
nings of  Hebrew  History  (1904);  Israel's  Historical 
and  Biographical  Narratives  (1905);  Origin  and  Per- 
manent Value  of  the  Old  Testament  (1906) ;  Israel's 
Laws  and  Legal  Precedents  (1907);  Founders  and 
Riders  of  United  Israel  from  .  .  .  Moses  to  the  Divi- 
sion of  the  Hebrew  Kingdom  (1908) ;  Heroes  and  Crises 
of  Early  Hebrew  History  (1908);  and  Kings  and 
Prophets  of  Israel  and  Judah  (1909). 

KENTIGERN,  ken'ti-gem,  SAINT:  known  also 
as  St  Mungo:  The  apostle  of  the  Strathdyde 
Britons  and  patron  of  the  city  of  Glasgow;  accord- 
ing to  his  twelfth-century  lives,  b.  at  (Mlross,  prob- 
ably in  518;  d.  in  Glasgow  Jan.  13,  603.  His  birth 
is  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  mystery,  and  his 
mother  may  have  been  a  nun.  He  was  trained  in 
a  monastic  school  at  Gulross,  and  in  early  manhood 
settled  at  Cathures  (Glasgow)  and  became  bishop 
of  those  who  had  remained  Christian  from  the  time 
of  Ninian.  Because  of  attacks  from  the  heathen  he 
went  to  Wales  and  founded  there  the  monastery  of 
Llanclwy  (St.  Asaph).  In  573  the  Christians  gained 
the  supremacy  in  the  north  and  Kentigem  returned. 
He  reclaimed  the  Picts  of  Galloway  and  the  Strath- 
dyde Britons  who  had  lapsed  into  paganism,  visited 
the  land  northeast  of  the  Forth,  and  Is  even  said  to 
have  sent  missionaries  to  the  islands,  to  Norway, 
and  to  Iceland.  His  life  was  written  by  Jocelin  of 
Furness,  c.  1180. 

Bibliography:  Liven  of  St.  Ninian  and  St.  Kcntigern,  ed. 
A.  P.  Forl>c8,  E«linbarjch,  1874;  idem,  Kalendars  of  Scxyt- 
/»«/i  .SViinM,  pp.  3r»2-373,  EdinburRh.  1872:  T.  MaoLauch- 
lan.  Thr  Early  Scotch  Church,  chap.  x..  Edinburgh,  1865; 
DMJ,  xxxi.  20-27:  DCB,  003-605  Cexcellent  for  aourocs). 

KEPHART,     kep'hOrt.     ISAIAH     LAFAYETTE: 

Unite<l  Brethren;  b.  in  Decatur  Township,  Pa., 
Dec.  10,  1832.  lie  studied  at  Otterbein  Univer- 
sity, Westerville,  O.  (1857-61),  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1859,  joined  the  Allegheny  Conference 
of  his  denomination,  and  was  at  East  Salem,  Pa., 
1801-63.  He  was  chaplain  of  the  Twenty-First 
Pennsylvania  Cavalry  throughout  the  war,  and 
preached  at  Ilummelstown,  Pa.,  1865-67.  He  be- 
came principal  of  the  public  schools  of  Jefferson, 
la.,  18G7;  superintendent  of  schools  in  Greene 
County,  la.,  18G9;  professor  of  natural  science  in 
Western  College,  la.,  1871,  actuary  of  the  United 
Brethren  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  residing  at 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  1876;   professor  of  mental  and  moral 


science  in  San  Joaquin  Valley  OoQqge,  CSaL,  1883; 
president  of  Westfield  College,  Westfield,  DL,  1885; 
editor  of  The  Rdigious  TeUieope,  the  official  oigiD 
of  his  denomination,  1889.  He  has  written:  Biog- 
raphy of  Rev.  Jacob  S.  KessUr  (Dayton,  O.,  1887); 
Evils  of  the  Use  of  Tobacco  by  ChriatianM  (188$; 
The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Devout  Life  (1904);  and  Life 
of  Ezekid  Boring  KephaH  (1908). 

KERI  AND  KBTHIBH:  Woids  (in  the  fonn  of 
Aramaic  participles)  employed  by  the  Masoretes 
(see  Masorah)  to  distinguish  the  pointed  or  Tow- 
eled from  the  unpointed  text  of  the  Old  Testament 
Kethibh,  *'  written  "  or  "  what  is  written/'  desig- 
nates the  original  form  of  the  text  ol  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in  which  the  words  were  represented  by 
their  consonants  alone;  keri,  "  read  "  or  "  what  is 
to  be  read,"  refers  to  the  completely  vocalised  text 
Of  the  kethibh  it  is  necessary  to  say  only  that  it 
was  intended  to  represent  the  form  in  which  all  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  were  written  (without  Towek) 
by  their  authors,  and  that  after  it  was  ad<^yted  as 
the  authorised  text,  no  alteration  in  the  words  or 
letters  was  ever  permitted.  The  ken  serves  two 
main  purposes.  It  makes  the  exact  reading  or 
pronunciation  of  the  words  perfectly  dear  by  in- 
serting their  vowels;  and  it  is  used  to  correct  the 
possible  errors  which,  perhaps  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, were  observed  in  the  kethibh  or  traditional 
text.  Since  the  second  purpose  could  not  be  at- 
tained by  introducing  notes  into  the  body  of  the 
text,  the  divergences  of  the  keri  from  the  kethibh 
were  pointed  out  in  the  maigin  by  characteristic 
methods  and  devices  which  may  be  observed  in 
any  current  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  As  a  help 
to  the  understanding  of  them,  several  modem  edi- 
tions contain  a  useful  Masoretic  davts. 

Some  oonmion  and  natural  misconceptions  may 
be  alluded  to.  The  keri,  when  dted  in  the  maigin, 
is  not  always  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  ke- 
thibh or  official  reading.  It  often  merely  records  a 
traditional  variant  reading.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  the  kethibh  made  an  unchangeable  text 
because  it  was  thought  to  be  infaUible.  The  official 
text  (authorized  not  long  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  70  a.d.),  was  chosen  not  because  it  was 
perfect  but  because  it  was  thought  to  be  the  most 
correct,  and  because  a  single  archetype  was  (per- 
haps wisely)  deemed  necessary.  This  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  even  the  accidental  peculiarities 
of  the  copy  thus  chosen  were  retained  and  still  re- 
main. Again,  the  Masoretes  or  Jewish  editors  did 
not  establish  or  even  seek  to  influence  the  keri  or 
the  traditional  readings  as  marked  by  the  vowel 
signs.  The  received  form  of  words  goes  back  to 
times  several  centuries  before  the  Masoretes  began 
their  work.  It  was  perpetuated  chiefly  by  the 
synagogal  services  (see  Synagogue)  ;  and,  of  course, 
without  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  the  kethibh 
itself  could  not  have  been  preserved. 

J.  F.  McCUHDT. 

Bibliography:  C.  D.  Ginsburg,  Introduction  to  ft«  M»- 
toretico-Critical  Edition  of  the  Hdnrtro  BtUe^  London, 
1897;  F.  G.  Kenyon,  Our  Bible  and  the  Ancient  M8S.,  ib. 
1896:  T.  H.  Weir.  A  Short  Hiat.  of  the  HibreyD  Text  cfAe 
O.  T..  ib.  1899.  Much  of  the  literature  in  the  bibliography 
under  Bible  Text,  I.,  containa  information  on  thesubjeet. 


KERN,  JOHN  ADAM:  Methodist  Episcopal, 
South;  b,  near  Winchester,  Va.,  Apr.  23,  1846. 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Virginia  1S6S-70, 
having  already  entered  the  minLstry  of  his  denom- 
ination in  1864.  For  twenty-one  years  he  was  en- 
gaged in  pastoral  work  ia  the  Baltimore  Confer- 
ence, From  1886  to  1893  he  was  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  in  Randolph-Macon  College,  of 
which  he  became  -vice- president  in  1893  and  presi- 
dent in  1897.  Since  1899  he  has  lieen  professor  of 
practical  theology  in  Vanderbilt  L'niversity,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  He  has  been  elect<*d  four  times  to  the 
General  Conference  of  hi^  denomiimtion,  and  in 
theology  b  Evangelical,  and  favorable  to  all  rever- 
ent and  scholarly  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  devel- 
opment of  Christian  doctrine.  He  Iuls  writteJi  The 
MinUtry  to  the  Congregation  (Nashville,  Tenn.^ 
1897);  The  Way  of  the  Preocher  {im2) ;  The  tfiea  of 
the  Church  (1906);  and  The  Listening  Heart  (1908). 

KERO:  A  monk  said  to  have  lived  in  the  mon- 
astery of  St.  Gall  during  the  rule  of  Abbot  Othnmr 
(720-759)  and  formerly  suppoj*e<i  to  liave  been  the 
author  of  the  Old  High  German  interlinear  version 
of  the  Beneiiictine  rule  and  the  '*  Keronian  glosaes.'' 
This  tradition,  hoivever,  originate*!  with  JodocuB 
Metzler  (d.  1639),  and  owes  ita  currency  chiefly  to 
Melchior  Goldast  (d.  1635).  Other  works  were  also 
attributed  to  Kero,  probably  on  the  basis  of  the 
name  Kero  or  Kerolt  written  at  the  end  of  a  St. 
Gall  manuscript  which  was  burned  in  1768,  There 
was  actually  a  Kero  at  tliis  monastery  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighth  ct^ntury,  btit  he  can  not  have 
been  the  author  of  the  translation  of  the  Benetlic- 
tine  mle  prepared  shortly  after  802  at  the  com- 
mand of  Charlemagne,  for  this  version,  uncouth, 
corrupt,  and  grossly  unintelligent.  \m\s  the  work  of 
several  hands.  The  Keronian  glossea,  moreover, 
are  an  extract  from  an  Old  High  Gennan  interlinear 
translation  of  a  Latin  dictionar>%  the  version  ap- 
parently originating  at  Freising  about  710. 

(E.  Steinmeyer.) 

BfBuoaBAPnr:    On  Kero  cotuult:    B.  Pes,  Theaaurug  anec- 
i  dotamm  wniMtimut,   i   3,   p.  586,   Augsburg,    1721;     W, 

I  Bcberer,   in  Zeitsdvrift  fiir  deuUch^  Alter  him,  xvUi.  145- 

L  140;    KL,  vii,  393,     On  tb«  Betieciicttne  rule,   P,  Piper, 

^^^NaehtrA(f«  tur  mern  deuiMchen  lUUratur.  pp.  22-162.  Btutt- 
^^Hciurt,  1808;    on   the  glo«ftee,    R.   K6gel,    Ueber  da»  Kcro- 

^P  KESSLER,  JOHAHIf  (JOHANNES  CHESSELms, 
^or  AHEIIARIUS);  Reformer  and  chronicler  of 
St.  Gall;  b.  at  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  1502  (1503?); 
d.  there  Feb.  24,  1574.  He  studied  theology  at 
Basel,  and  in  1522,  attracted  by  Lnther's  fame, 
went  to  \\'ittenbergt  where  he  was  fully  won  for  the 
Reformation,  On  his  retiim  to  8t.  Gall  in  1523  he 
abandoned  the  idea  of  taking  orders ♦  and  became 
a  saddler.  Nevertheleas,  in  1524  he  began  to 
preach  and  hold  meetings  in  private  houses,  and 
the  impression  he  made  was  so  strong  that  the  mag- 
istrates became  alarmed  and  inteKered.  In  1525 
he  resumed  his  ministerial  work*  and  in  1536  he 
became,  with  the  consent  of  the  council,  the  regular 
preacher  to  the  Evangelical  congregation  of  St. 
Margaret.  Vadian  introduced  him  into  the  circle 
of  his  friends*  and  the  council  elected  him  to  vari- 
ous positions.  In  1537  he  became  teacher  of  an- 
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cient  languages  at  the  gymnasium,  and  En  1542  reg- 
ular pastor  of  St.  GaD.  On  the  death  of  Vadian 
in  1551  it  became  the  task  of  Kessler  to  continue 
the  Reformation.  He  was  a  careful  observer  and 
made  use  of  his  leisure  hours  to  write  a  chronicle 
on  the  persons  and  events  of  his  time,  which  he 
entitled  Sabbata  (ed.  Ernst  G6tzinger,  in  MiUeil' 
ungen  zur  vaterkindischen  Geschichte,  v.-x.,  St.  GaU, 
1866-68).  It  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  fruitful 
sources  for  the  history  of  the  Swiss  Reformation 
from  1519  to  1539,  and  for  the  history  of  the  inner 
life  of  the  time.  (Emil  EGUt-) 

BiBLiooBAPeT:  Sources  am  his  own  letters,  prea«?rvcd  at 
Ht.  GalJ  and  hu»  writings.  A  new  ed.  of  the  Sahbata,  with 
atitcH  and  biography.  wb«  publijthe^l  by  E.  EgU  and  R. 
Bchoch,  8t,  Gall,  1&02,  CQimult  ftlw>:  J,  J.  Beraet* 
Jahann  Ktstler,  ib.  1826;  Schaff.  Christian  CHutcK  vi. 
3«5»  vii.  127;  8.  M.  Jocluoti*  HuidreitJi  Zwinglt,  New  York, 
1903, 

KESWICK  CONVENTION:  A  summer  religious 
reunion,  lasting  one  week,  which  has  been  held 
annually  at  Keswick  (24  m.  b.s,w.  of  Carlisle) »  Eng- 
land, since  1875,  chieay  '*  for  the  promotion  of 
practical  holiness  "  by  means  of  prayer,  discussion, 
and  personal  intercourse.  It  may  be  said  to  have 
had  its  origin  in  the  general  revival  that  swept  over 
England  in  the  early  seventies  (Moody  and  San  key, 
and  others).  The  first  meeting  was  held  at  Broad- 
bnds,  near  Ilomsey,  July  17-23,  1874,  followed  by 
a  convention  at  Oxford  Aug.  29  to  Sept.  7,  1874, 
and  mm  at  Brighton  May  29  to  June  7,  1875.  At 
the  Brighton  convention  Canon  Ilarford-Batteraby, 
vicar  of  St.  John's,  Keswick,  suggested  a  conven- 
tion at  Keswick,  to  be  held  the  following  July  on 
the  groimds  of  his  own  vicarage.  Since  then  the 
convention  has  met  annually  at  Keswick,  the  last 
week  in  Jtdy,  and  ye-ar  by  year  it  has  groWTi  in 
numbers  and  influence.  The  meetings  are  held  in 
a  large  tent  and  are  attended  by  several  thousand 
{>eople,  including  representatives  from  foreign 
countries.  The  services  are  notable  for  their  spir- 
itual character,  for  the  prominence  given  to  silent 
pra>*^r,  and  for  their  apostolic  simplicity,  music 
and  all  else  being  subordinated  to  the  one  object 
— the  glory  of  God  through  the  promotion  of  truth 
and  holiness.  Since  the  Holy  Spirit  is  recognized 
as  the  leader  of  all  meetings,  tliere  has  never  been 
any  formal  election  of  a  chairman.  During  his 
lifetime  Canon  Harford-Battersby  presided  over 
the  convention.  /\fter  his  death  the  clmirmanship 
passed  by  general  consent  to  Mr.  Henry  Bowker, 
and,  after  him,  to  Mr.  Robert  Wilson.  The  Kes- 
wick movement,  is  distinctly  Evangelical  in  charac- 
ter, and  is  supports  chiefly  by  the  Evangelical 
branch  of  the  Church  of  England.  Keswick  stands 
for  no  new  school  of  theological  thought.  The 
Keswick  speakers  and  teachers,  some  fifty  in  num- 
ber, are  conservative  in  spirit,  clinging  to  old  truths 
and  avoiding  new  and  strange  doctrines.  With- 
out exception  they  hold  to  the  absolute  plenary 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  every  part. 
To  them  the  Bible  is  the  final  court  of  appeal  in 
matters  both  of  faith  and  duty.  In  the  Keswick 
teaching  stress  is  laid  upon  the  infilling  of  the 
Spirit,  and  upon  the  power  of  faith  to  daim  prom* 
i-sed  blessings.  The  convention  takes  an  active 
interest   in  missions  and   maintains  a  number  of 
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mlBsionaries  in  foreign  fields.  The  literature  of 
the  convention  includes  the  Lift  q^  Faitii  (Lon- 
don, 1879  8qq.)»  the  weekly  organ  of  Keswick 
teaching,  Tht  Kemriek  Week  (an  annual  volume 
containing  addresses  delivered  at  the  convention), 
and  the  Kestcick  Library  (London,  1894  sqq.),  & 
series  of  religious  booklets. 
BiBUOfiRAPHT:    Tke  Keneiek  Conveniion;    ilB  MmmgB,  U» 

Method,  and  iU  Men.  ed.  C.  F.  Harford,  London,  1907; 

A.  T.  Pienon.  The  Ketwiek  Mim^meni.  New  York,  1907; 

K.  H.    Hopkinn,    Tke   Story   oi  Ketiwidc,  London,  1802; 

and  T.  D.  Ilarford-Battenby,  Memoire  cfiKe  Keewiek  Cm^ 

vention,  ib.,  1890. 

KETHE,  WILLIAIL    See  Sternhold,  Thomas. 
KETHUBHIM.    See  Canon  of  Scripture,  I.,  4, 
I  2. 

KETTELER,  ket'te-ler,  WILHELM  EXARUEL, 
BARON  VON:  Bishop  of  Mains;  b.  at  MOnster 
Dec.  25,  1811;  d.  at  Burghausen  (58  m.  e.  of  Mu- 
nich), Upper  Bavaria,  July  13,  1877.  He  was  ed- 
ucated by  the  Jesuits  at  Brieg,  Switzerland.  He 
studied  law  at  Gdttingen,  Berlin,  Munich,  and 
Heidelberg,  and  was  Referendar  at  MUnster  1834- 
1838.  After  studying  theology  at  Munich  and  M  Un- 
ster  he  received  ordination  in  1844,  became  pastor 
at  Hopsten,  Westphalia,  in  1846,  and  provost  of 
the  Hedwigskirehe,  Berlin,  in  1849.  He  was  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Mainz  in  1850.  To  restore  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  its  old  power  and  splendor  was 
the  great  idea  of  his  life;  and,  as  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  Ultramontane  party  in  Germany,  he 
fought  for  this  idea  with  as  much  adroitness  as  au- 
dacity. At  the  0)uncil  of  the  Vatican  he  belonged 
to  the  minority,  but,  as  soon  as  the  dogma  of  papal 
infallibility  was  promulgated,  he  accepted  it  and 
published  it  in  his  diocese.  Well  aware  of  the  dan- 
ger to  the  realization  of  his  ideas  which  arose  from 
the  establishment  of  a  German  empire  under  the 
Protestant  house  of  HohenzoUem,  he  resisted  the 
consolidation  of  the  new  organizAtion  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  lie  opposed  vigorously  Bismarck's 
policy  of  placing  the  Iloman  Catholic  Church,  in 
its  relation  to  the  State,  on  an  ecjiiality  with  other 
social  institutions,  and  arlvocated  a  policy  of  re- 
sistance to  state  legislation  involving  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  His  numerous  writings  include,  Freiheit, 
Aidon'Uit,  und  Kirche.  (Mainz,  1862);  Die  wahren 
Grundlagen  de^  religiosen  Fn'edena  (1868);  Das  all- 
gemeine  Komil  und  seinr  Bedeutung  fur  unsere  Zeit 
(1869);  Die  Katholiken  im  deutschen  Reich  (1873); 
Der  Kultwrkampf  (1874);  and  Predigten  (2  vols., 
1878). 

BinLior.KAPHY:  O.  Pfiilf,  Bischof  ron  KetteUr,  3  vol."*.. 
Mainz.  1899;  F.  GreifTenrath.  BUchof  .  .  .  von  KeUeler 
uTui  die  deuHtche  Socialreform,  Frankfort,  1893;  J.  Wen- 
fTil.  W .  E.  .  .  .  ron  Ketteler.  tier  I^hrer  .  .  .  der  katho- 
Imrh-^nnalen  Besirehuntjen,  Berlin,  1S95;  E.  de  Girard, 
KrtUlcr  rt  la  q^wntion  ouvriire,  Berne,  1896;  KL,  vi.  402- 
400. 

KETTENBACH,  kct'tcn-bflH.    HEINRICH  VON: 

(iorman  Franciscan  monk.  The  place  and  year  of 
his  birth  and  death,  as  well  as  his  ancestry,  are  un- 
known, and  there  seems  to  Ix^  little  foundation  for 
the  common  lK»liof  tliat  ho  was  a  mcml)er  of  a 
nohio  family,  altlioup:h  from  tlio  style  of  his  writings 
it  mipjht  Iw  presumed  that  he  was  of  Franconian 
origin.     In  the  latter  part  of  1521  he  was  in  the 


Frandscan  monasteiy  at  Ufan,  where  he  diqpkjed 
great  zeal  as  a  preacher  and  denounoed  the  idlenoi 
and  oomiptioD  of  the  clergy  with  fearien  satire. 
In  a  oontroverey  with  the  Dominican  preacher 
Peter  Xestler  he  denied  that  the  Church  was  em- 
powered to  amend  or  supplement  the  sanctions  of 
the  Scriptures,  declaring  that  it  was  based  on  in 
unalterable  Gospel,  ridiculing  the  doctrine  of  pspil 
infallibility,  and  praising  Luther,  Melanchtbon  aiid 
Karlstadt  as  oMien  in  the  divine  cause.  In  his 
sermon  Von  der  chridliehen  Kirche  (Ulm  1522?), 
delivered  in  the  summer  of  1522,  he  expounded  the 
doctrine  of  a  Chureh  consisting  of  the  eommunity 
of  the  elect,  living  in  common  poasession  of  service, 
chattels,  joys  and  sorrows,  and  founded  upon  Chriit 
and  not  upon  Peter,  whose  church  was  rather  the 
synagogue  of  Satan,  the  imposture  of  the  weiten 
world,  as  Mohammed's  is  of  the  East.  Luther  is 
hailed  as  the  prophet  of  the  times,  laboring  in  the 
spirit  of  Ehjah  and  with  the  wisdom  of  DanieL  In 
spite  of  the  Edict  of  Worms  and  the  oppositioD  of 
the  bishop  of  Constance,  Kettenbach  remained  at 
his  post  tUl  late  in  1522,  supported  by  the  good-will 
of  a  large  part  of  the  popidation.  At  the  end  of 
the  year,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat  from  the  city.  It  is  not  definitely 
knomi  where  he  went,  although,  from  his  active 
participation  in  Frani  von  Siddngen's  expeditioo 
against  Treves,  it  might  be  inferred  that  that  regioo 
was  his  immediate  place  of  refuge.  The  imprint 
of  his  later  works  would  point  to  a  residence  in 
Saxony. 

The  character  of  Kettenbach's  works  reveals  the 
growth  of  an  opposition  to  the  Roman  Gatholie 
Church  which  found  vent  in  exhortations  to  the 
clergy  and  the  cities  to  take  up  arms  for  the  Be- 
formed  religion.    The  Verg^eichung  det  AUerkeHiff 
eten  Herm  und  Valere,  det  PapeU,  gegen  den  tdttam 
fremden  GaH  in   der  Chridenheiif   genannl  Jenu 
(Augsburg,  1523)  is  a  succession  of  sharply  drawn 
antitheses  between  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  and 
those  of  the  Church.     In  his  Practica,  praktitierf 
au8  der  Bibel  auf  viel  zukHnftige  Jahre  (1523),  Ket- 
tenbach addressed  himself  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
imperial  towns,  urging  them  to  embrace  the  cause  of 
the  lower  nobility  against  the  princes,  and  defend- 
ing Luther  against  the  charge  of  having  brought 
disorder  into  the  country.     The  magistracy  of  Nu- 
remberg prohibited  and  confiscated  the  Pradu»  on 
Sept.  15,  1523,  because  of  its  attack  on  the  pope 
and  the  emperor.     After  the  death  of  Frsn«  \*on 
Sickingcn  in  May,  1523,  Kettenbach  published  the 
Vermahnung  Framene  von  Sickingen  an  «ein  Heer, 
in  which  the  attempt  was  made  to  vindicate  him 
from  the  accusation  of  having  brought  civil  war 
into  Germany.     There  is  no  certain  proof,  how- 
ever, that  Kettenbach  himself  was  the  author.  The 
last  of  his  important  writings  was  Eine  neue  Apclogui 
und  Verantwortung  Martini  Luthers  wider  der  Pa- 
pisten  Mordgeschrei  (Wittenberg,  1523),    in  which 
the  Reformer  Ls  cleared  of  such  chaiges  as  those  of 
opposing  the  sacraments,   minimizing  the  impo^ 
tance  of  confession,  attacking  the  mass,  and  intro- 
ducing; disorder  into  the  Church.     After  such  in- 
tense literary  activity  during  1522  and  1523  it  is 
surprising  to  find  him  silent  during  the  following 
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year.  He  is  known  to  hav^  preacshed  a  sermon 
on  Matt.  viL  15  in  the  summer  of  1525,  but  this  is 
1  the  last  trace  of  his  existence*  It  has  been  con- 
ijectured  that  he  may  have  perished  in  the  Fjeaa- 
|ant»'  Revolt  or  that  he  may  have  tieen  identical 
I  with  the  Franciscan  Heinrich  Spelt  who  w&s  still 
('active  in  1526.  (G-  Kawerau.) 

{  BiauOGRAFErr:    G.  VefQwomeyer,  Beyt-AQv  tur  Oeachidiie  4er 
LiUgratur  und  R^fortnoHon,  pp.  79-117,  Dim,  1792;  ADB, 
I      WY,  67«-fl78. 

KETTLER,  GOTTHARD:  Last  master  of  the 
Teutonic  order  in  Livonia  and  first  duke  of  Cour- 
land;  b.  in  Westphalia  1511;  d.  at  Mitau  (25  m. 
!  B.w.  of  Riga),  Courland,  May  17,  1587.  He  was  of 
•  prominent  family  and  was  educated  for  the  minis- 
try. When  about  twenty  years  old,  he  went  to 
I  Livonia  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Teutonic 
'  order,  in  which  he  won  high  re.5pect  by  his  prudence 
■  and  energy-  The  Reformation  had  already  found 
.  its  way  into  Li%'onia,  and  Kettler  did  not  oppose 
it«  progress;  he  was  strengthened  and  confirmed  in 
Evangelical  convictions  by  repeated  sojourns  at  Wit- 
lenbeig  (1553  and  1556),  where  he  became  person- 
idly  acquainted  witli  Melanchthon.  To  strengthen 
big  order  against  attacks  from  Russia,  he  worked 
eagerly  for  an  alliance  with  Poland,  and  became 
the  foremost  representative  of  the  Polish  party  in 
Livonia.  He  soon  overcame  the  opposition  of  Wil- 
jhelra  Fiirstenberg,  the  master  of  the  order  in 
.Livonia,  and  in  1559  succeeded  to  his  position. 
'KettKer's  main  efifort^  were  now  directed  toward  a 
aeeulartzation  of  the  order  in  Livonia  after  the 
model  of  Prussia  (see  Teutonic  Order),  The 
(king  of  Poland  would  assist  Livonia  against  the 
Russians  only  on  condition  of  its  entire  submission 
to  Polish  rule,  and  under  the  force  of  circumstances 
Kettler  had  to  comply  mth  this  demand;  he  be- 
.came  merely  feudal  duke  of  Courknd  (1562),  As 
Uueh  he  devoted  Im  whole  time  and  energy  to  the 
I  reform  and  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  conditions 
\m  his  stat^  and  achieved  remarkable  resiilts. 
(liurch  affairs  in  Courland  were  in  a  very  en  tangled 
land  neglected  condition.  The  people  had  adopted 
Christianity  only  in  an  external  form,  and  heathen 


traditions  and  superstitions  still  prevailed  among 
them.  The  introduction  of  the  Reformation  had 
effected  no  essential  change.  A  bck  of  preachers 
and  churches  obstructed  all  efforts  toward  a  thor- 
ough-going reform.  In  1567  the  state  assembly 
decreed  at  Ket tier's  instance  the  erection  of  seventy 
new  churches.  Church  visitations  were  instttut'ed, 
and  Bupcrlntendent  Alexander  Eichhorn  was  com- 
miaaioned  to  draw  up  a  church  order  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  duke  in  1570  and  printed  in  1572. 
The  first  part,  the  **  Church  Reformation,"  relates 
chiefly  to  the  organization  of  the  C^hurch,  to  the 
foundation  and  maintenance  of  churches,  schools 
and  charitable  iastitutioas,  and  regulates  the  ap- 
pointment of  preachers  and  their  visitation  by  the 
superintendent.  In  the  second  part,  the  ''  Church 
Visitation/'  the  confessional  writings  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  are  treated  as  the  norm  of  the  Church, 
beside  the  Bible  and  the  ecumenical  symbols.  Then 
follow  the  precepts  for  pastors  in  regard  to  their 
practical  dealings  with  the  congregation.  The  at- 
tendance at  church  was  strictly  controlled  by  the 
elders;  fines  and  other  punishments  were  to  be 
imposed,  and  culprits  to  be  delivered  to  the  secu- 
lar authorities  if  they  did  not  change  their  fives. 
Church  government  was  exerci^d  in  the  beginning 
by  the  superintendents  and  visitators;  a  consistory 
w^as  instituted  later.  (F.  HoERSCHELMAUNt-) 

Biblioorafht:  S^  Henning,  Btri^  ijsui  «f  in  Reliffiona- 
itachen.  im  .  .  .  KurtandoekalUn  icorden,  Roetock,  16S9:  T. 
KaJlnieyer,  Dis  B^grHnduno  dm"  mmngeiitch-tutherUdien 
Kirch*  in  Kurtand,  Rica,  ISfilj  T.  Schiemaon,  m  Hulor- 
ische  Dar*lellun^n  und  arekimUiMdka  Shtditn^  p.  91,  Ham- 
burg-Mititu.  1886. 

KEVIN,  SAIRT.     See  Ccemqen,  Saint. 

KEY,  JOSEPH  STAUlfTOIl:  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South;  b,  at  La 
Grange,  La,,  July  18,  1829.  He  was  educated  at 
Emory  College,  Oxford,  Ga.  (A.B.,  1848),  and  was 
a  pastor  or  presiding  elder  from  the  year  of  his 
graduation  until  1886,  when  he  was  elected  a  bishop 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  In  his 
ofhcial  capacity  he  has  made  repeated  tours  of 
Mexico,  China^  Japan,  and  Kof^ea. 
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L  Biblieml  3ourc««  oF  the  Doctrme. 
IL  The  P»tri«tic  Period. 

Stib-Apoatolic  Views  (f  1). 

EzteiMk>D  of  tb«  Paw«r  ({  2). 

Origin,    Cyprian,    and    Aumifftimi 
(•  3). 

Sina  GoDtrolkd  by  the  Power  (|  4). 

Treatmetit  of  the  Lapeed  and  Fen- 
iient  (I  5). 

The  Power  and  tbe  Priesthood  (|  &). 


Ill  The  Middle  Asei  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Doetrine. 
Penaaoe  (f  1). 
The  Priest  aa  Judjce  or  aa  Mediator 

(I  n. 

Combination    of    the   Two    Views 

(i  3). 
The    Twofold     Key    wid    Tbomaa 

Aquinas  (I  4>. 
The  Tridentine  Dtoree  H  5). 


L  Biblical  Sources  of  the  Doctrine:  The  "  power 
of  the  keys  **  is  a  symbolical  term  which  in  its 
more  extended  sense  denotes  the  whole  range  of 
the  power  of  the  Church,  while  in  its  restricted 
tisage  it  connotes  simply  the  power  of  granting 
or  refusing  absolution.  The  concept  goes  back  to 
Chrisi's  words  to  Peter  (Matt.  xvi.  ID),  "  I  will 
give  unt^  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  This  is  doubtless  based  on  '*  the  key  of 
the  house  of  David  "  mentioned  in  Isa.  xxii.  22| 


The  Problem  ol  Priestly  FaJlibaity 

(I  6>. 
The  Keys  in  the  Greek  Cbureh  (J  7). 
TV.  The  Reformation  and  the  Protest 

taut  Doctrine. 
Luther  and  Melanchihoa  {f  1). 
The  Calvinidtio  Theory  (|  2). 
Lutheran  Attacks  on  the  Doctrine 

(*  3). 
Tbeologicat  Aspeet  of  the  Doctrine 

and  quoted  in  Rev.  iii.  7,  and  implies  that  the 
steward  of  the  house  received  the  keys  so  that  no 
one  might  open  the  door  he  had  shut,  or  shut  the 
door  he  had  opened.  This  metaphor  is  not  carried 
through  in  Matt.  xvi.  19,  but  passages  like  Matt, 
x.xiii.  13  and  Luke  xi.  52  prove  that  **  binding  and 
loosing  "  must  have  been  relat«d  to  the  concept  of 
admission  and  exclusion.  In  Matt,  xviii.  18,  where 
the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  is  conferred  upon 
all  disciples  aa  the  representatives  of  the  Church, 
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the  ocnmectioii  of  the  passage  leaves  no  doubt  that 
it  refers  to  the  exclusion  of  sinners  from  or  the  ad- 
mission of  penitents  to  the  congregation.  Nor  can 
the  similar  words  in  Matt.  xvi.  19  have  an  essentially 
different  meaning,  so  that  the  concept  of  the  early 
Church,  which  is  shared  by  the  Greek  exegetes, 
can  not  be  wrong  in  interpreting  the  passage  by 
John  XX.  23.  It  is  especially  to  be  emphasised  that 
in  both  passages  the  disciples  receive  no  conmii»- 
sion  of  a  new  function,  but  are  merely  assured  that 
the  exercise  of  their  former  function  is  valid  before 
God.  It  is  still  more  desirable  to  interpret  the 
passage  in  Matthew  from  the  whole  connection  of 
the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  it  thus  becomes  plain 
that  in  consideration  of  such  passages  as  Matt, 
xxiii.  8-10  we  can  not  ascribe  any  legislative  power 
to  the  disciples.  The  sense  of  the  "  power  of  the 
keys  "  seems  to  be,  therefore,  that  Jesus  gave  Peter, 
or  his  disciples,  or  the  body  of  Christian  believers, 
authority  to  receive  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by 
forgiveness  of  sins  or  to  exclude  from  it  by  refusal 
of  pardon,  thus  forgiving  sin  (especially  on  earth) 
in  the  name  of  God  and  with  efficacy  with  God  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Son  of  Man  had  hitherto  ex- 
ercised it  (cf.  Matt.  ix.  6). 

XL  The  Patristic  Period:  In  the  patristic  period 
the  ''  power  of  the  keys "  was  held  to  connote 
strictly  the  remission  (or  retention)  of  sins,  and 
not  l^al  enactments.  This  is  clear  from  Tertul- 
lian  (Scorpiace,  x.;  De  pudicitia,  xxi.),  from  the 
letter  of  the  churches  at  Lyons  and  Vienne  (Euae- 
bius.  Hist,  eccL,  V.,  ii.  6),  from  Cyprian  (Epist.f 
Ixxiii.  7,  Ixxv.  16),  and  from  other  sources  (Am- 
brose, De  pcmiterUia,  i.  2;  Augustine,  Contra  ad- 
versarium  legis  et  -prophetarum^  136;  Faustus  of 
Riez,  Senno  vi.;  Leo  the  Great,  Sermo  xlix.  3; 
Apostolic  Constitutions,  ii.  11  sqq.).  It  would  be 
erroneous  to  suppose  that  this  was  a 

I.  Sub-     narrowing   of  the   concept.     The  de- 

Apostolic  velopment  was  rather  in  the  opposite 
Views.  direction,  for  when  the  "  power  of  the 
keys"  came  to  be  interpreted  as  a  ju- 
dicial act,  especially  in  relation  to  the  lapsed,  the 
furtherance  of  the  juristic  aspect  of  the  concept  was 
easy.  Thus  the  pseudo-Clementine  Homilies  (iii. 
72;  cf.  Clement,  Episi.  ad  Jacobvm,  2)  see  in  the 
"  power  to  bind  and  loose  "  the  functions  of  the 
episcopal  office. 

While  in  the  primitive  Church  the  '*  power  of  the 
keys "  may  be  regarded,  roughly  speaking,  as 
ascribed  to  the  Church,  or  to  its  officials,  or  to  those 
endowed  with  the  Spirit,  in  the  sense  that  all  three 
concurred,  nevertheless  the  official  element  grad- 
ually superseded  the  other  two.  In  this  early 
period  the  "  power  of  the  kej's  "  was  indubitably 
possessed  by  the  Church  as  a  whole  (cf.  Tertullian, 
Scorpiace,  10;  Cyprian.  Episl.,  Ixxv.  16),  the 
Church  consisting  of  the  bishops,  the  clergy,  and 
the  body  of  the  faithful  (Cyprian  (Epiat.,  xxxiii.  1). 
Cyprian  is  the  first  to  permit  to  the  clergy  what  he 
ascribes  to  the  Church,  since  "  the  Church  is  founded 
upon  the  bishops,  and  every  act  of  the  Church  is 
controlled  by  these  same  rulers  "  (EpisL,  xxxiii.  1), 
although  he  still  maintains  that  ''  remission  of  sins 
can  not  be  given  by  those  who,  it  is  certain,  have 
not  the  Holy  Spirit  "  (Epia.,  bcix.  11).     Elsewhere 


the  idea  is  found  (cf.  Eusebius,  HuL  eocL,  V.,  xm 
7;  Cyprian,  Epial.,  xviiL  1,  zix.  2,  zzziiL  2;  De 
lapnt,  19)  that  apostles  and  prqphets,  as  vdl  as 
martyrs,  have  the  right  to  forgive  sins  as  poaw- 
sing  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  not  dear,  however,  that 
they  exercised  this  function  without 

2,  Ezten-  the  cooperation  of  the  other  agents  ai- 

sion  of  the  ready  mentioned,  nor  does  pyprian 
Power,  grant  the  martyrs  more  than  interm- 
sionary  powers,  the  remission  itself  be- 
ing granted  by  the  priest  {De  lapsis,  16,  29;  Epid., 
Iv.  24)  who  is  "  judge  in  the  place  of  Christ "  {Ejrid., 
lix.  7).  But  these  three  classes  were  never  held  to 
be  the  sole  decisive  possessors  of  the  "  power  of  the 
keys,"  and  Montanistic  expressions  contain  indnhi- 
table  innovations.  Thus  Tertullian  mentioni 
"  God's  dear  ones  "  (De  pctniterUia,  9)  as  those  to 
whom  the  lapsed  should  kneel  next  after  the 
presbyters.  When,  however,  he  grants  the  "  power 
of  the  keys  "  to  the  "  spiritual,"  whether  prophets 
or  apostles  (De  pudicitia,  21),  he  includes  Uie 
Church,  instead  of  excluding  it,  opposing  only  a 
priesthood  in  which  he  fails  to  find  this  spiritual 
characteristic. 

Alexandrine  theology  seems  to  have  made  little 
change.  Origen,  while  energetically  vindicating 
the  "  power  of  the  keys  "  to  Christians  of  true 
spiritual  insight,  presupposes,  in  the  case  of  griev- 
ous faults,  t^  participation  of  priests  or  bish^x  in 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  (DeoraHone,  28;  Commentary 
on  Matthew,  xii.  14),  thus  restricting  to  them  such  a 
spiritual  character.  It  is  evident,  moreover,  that 
the  '^  power  of  the  keys  "  was  held  to  be  vested  in 
the  bishop  (cf.  Tertullian,  De  bapHamaU,  17;  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions,  ii.  11);  but  there  is  no  evidence 
in  Cyprian  to  show  that  Peter,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  successors  at  Rome,  had  any  prerogative  of  this 
power  over  other  apostles  or  bishops 

3.  Origen,  (Epist.,  Ixxv.  16),  his  view  being  that 

Cyprian    Christ  gave  this  privilege  first  to  Peter, 

and        and  then  to  his  fellow  apostles  {EpiM.f 

Augustine,  lix.  19;  De  unitaic,  4).  So  according 
to  Augustine,  the  keys  were  given  to 
the  Church,  represented  by  Peter  (Epist.,  cxlir 
7,  ccxcv.  2).  The  Church  is  administered  by 
the  bishops  {Sermo  cccli.  9),  but  it  is  the  Holy 
Ghost  which  remits  sins  both  ''  above  man  "  and 
"  through  man  "  (Senno  xcix.  9).  The  bishops 
of  Rome,  however,  laid  special  claims  at  an  early 
date  to  the  "  power  of  the  keys  "  in  virtue  of  their 
succession  to  Peter  (cf.  Tertullian,  De  pudicitia, 
1,  21;  Cyprian,  Epist.,  btxv.  17);  while  Leo  the 
Great  (on  Matt,  xvi,  19),  maintaining  the  "priv- 
ilege of  Peter,"  held  that  the  "  power  of  the  keys " 
was  extended  to  the  other  apostles  and  to  all  the 
heads  of  the  Church;  and  Optatus  (De  schismalf 
Donati,  vii.  3)  believed  that  Peter  received  this 
prerogative  that  he  might  conmiunicate  ii  to  the 
other  apostles. 

The  "  power  of  the  keys  "  was  used  by  the  Cihurch 
especially  in  the  administration  of  baptism,  and 
also  in  penance  for  grievous  sins  committed  after 
baptism,  more  venial  faults  being  atoned  for  by 
the  daily  penitence  of  the  faithful  heart,  the  fifth 
petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  fasting,  the  oblations, 
and  the  Eucharist.    Although  the  Ust  of  grievous 
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I  sins   was  somewliul  uncertain    (cf.    TertuUiaii,    Dc 

pttdicitm,  19;    Ail*'ersus  Marriottem,  i\\  ^;    Augtis- 

tine,  Sernw  cccli.  4;    PacJanus,  Par(mesis  ad  ptFni- 

gi^tam,  3),  practically  idolatry,  murder^  and  adul- 

^H  tery  were  from  the  very  first  the  chief 

^^4.  Sins     objects     of     ecclesiaailcal     discipline. 

Controlled  The  passages  supposed  to  prove  that 

by  the      in  the  Greek  Church  the  Ijelief  was 

Power,      early  prevalent  that  all  m\&  might  be 

forgiven    (Clement,    Strorfmta,    U.    13; 

Origen,  CofUra  Cel»um,  lii.  51;    Dionysius  of  Corinth 

in  Eusebius,  Hist,  ecci.,  iv.  23,  6)  are  too  vague  to 

admit  of  this  interpretation;    and  while  it  is  clear, 

from  Tertullian's  De  pitdicUia   that  no   rigid    rule 

I  was  followed  with  resfject  to  carnal  sins,  he  states 

as  a  general  principle  (De  pitdicitia,  12;    cf.  22  and 

Origen,    De   oratione,   xxvili.)   that    idolatry    and 

murder  were  considered  unpardonable. 

The  Western  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  steadily 
extended  pardon  to  all  sins,  thus  connecting  the 
"  power  of  the  keys  ■'  more  closely  with  the  epis- 
copal office.     Mter  250  even  the  lapsed  (see  Lapsi) 
were   admitted    to  pardon,    thus  postulating   for- 
giveness   for   itiolatry,  although  in   many  regioiis 
the  more  rigid  practise  was  retained  as 
S,  Treat'    in  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
ment  of     century  and  at  Ca^sarea  in  Cappadocia. 
the  Lapsed  Pardon   for  a  second  Lapse,  however, 
and         was    forbidden  by  Pope  Siricius  and 
Penitent    was   unknown    to    Augustine    (Episi. 
cliii,  7),  besides  being  rejected  by  the 
eleventh  canon  of  the  third  Synod  of  Toledo,  al- 
though Sozomen  liad  already  dcclart!<l  his  convic- 
tion that  "  God  has  decreed  that  pardon  should  be 
extended  to  the  penitent,  even  after  many  trans- 
gressionB  "  {Hist,  ecel.,  vii.  16). 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  ''  power  of  the  keys  "  was 
exiercised  by  the  clergy  under  the  supervision  of 
the  bishop,  and  the  laity  took  no  further  part  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  third  century  (cf.  Cyp- 
rian, Epi^u  3tix.  2,  xlix.,  lix.  15;  Augustine,  Senno 
ooclL).  After  exconimiinicfition  and  jienance  for 
a  mortal  sin,  the  penitent,  was  again  received  into 
the  Church.  This  act  was  termed  reconciliation, 
and  was  performefl  by  the  bijing  on  of  hands, 
pra3^r,  and  the  kiss  of  peace  by  the  bishop,  assisted 
by  the  clergy  l^efore  the  altar  in  the  presence  of  the 
congregation.  The  pardoning  power  of  the  Church 
thus  coincideti  with  absolution  (see  Confession), 
though  not  in  the  medieval  sense,  since  the  atoning 
force  of  penance  rest-ed  in  the  act  of  the  penitent 
himself,  not  in  the  recoiicihng  power  of  the  Church. 
While  God  alone  forgave  sins,  the  Church,  as  his 
merciful  institution,  could  not  refuse  her  coopera- 
tion, but  pointed  out  to  the  penitent  the  way  in 
which  the  wound  of  sin  might  be  healed.  Then 
evolved  the  attitude  represented  by  Cyprian: 
"  Outside  the  Church  there  is  no  salvation,"  even 
though  the  absolving  power  of  th«  Church  was  not 
final,  but  must  be  confirmed  at  the  Last  Judgment, 
I  tbtiB  requiring  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands. 
Begiimtng  with  Augustine,  the  tendency  ari^s 
to  bring  the  priest's  activity  in  the  exercise  of  the 
**  power  of  the  keys  "  into  closer  connection  with 
divine  grace;  and  the  sinner  b  no  longer  consid- 
ered as  a  wounded  man  to  be  healed,  but  as  a  corpse 


U\   1k^   revived.     Since    tin-?   i'^   impossible   for   the 
Church,  a  preliminary  working  of  grace  in  the  heart 
is  a.ssunied,  which  is  later  to  be  completed  by  the 
operation    of   the    *'  power   of   the    keys."     While 
Augustine  bases  forgiveness  in  reconciliation  sim- 
ply on  the  petition  of  the  congregation  of  the  faith- 
ful, Leo  the  Great  regards  the  priesta 
6,  The      a«    the    specific    intercessors    for    the 
Power      fallen,  basing  his  view  on  Matt,  xxvili. 
and  the     20,   which  he   restricts  to  the  clergy 

Priesthood.  (Epist.,  Ixxxii.;  Ad  Theodonim,  2). 
The  Roman  Catholic  concept  of  a 
clerical  priesthood  independent  of  the  laity,  and 
with  whase  mediation  all  works  of  grace  are  con- 
nected, thus  received  sharp  and  conscious  expres- 
sioOj  and  the  accretions  of  later  times  are  but  the 
development  of  the  basal  idea  of  Leo.  There  was, 
however,  as  yet  no  formal  pronouncement  of 
absolution.  An  entirely  different  view  is  advanced 
by  other  Fathers.  On  the  biisis  of  Lev.  xiv.  2  sqq., 
Jerome  (Commentary  on  Matthew,  lii.)  held  that 
ecclesiastical  authority  possessed  merely  the  right 
to  decide  that  they  were  set  free  whom  the  inward 
grace  of  God  liad  freed,  and  tliat  they  were  bound 
wiiom  divine  graoe  had  not  set  free.  Very  similar 
are  the  terms  used  by  Gregory  the  Great  {Homiiia 
xxm.  in  Evangelin,  6),  but  it  is  clear  from  his  own 
.statements  how  little  this  theoretic  distinction  prae- 
ticfilly  implied. 

IIL  The  Middle  Ages  and  the  Roman  Cathotk 
Doctrine:  The  primitiv^e  Church  distinguished  be- 
tween three  classes  of  members — the  faitliful,  cate- 
chumens, and  penitents.  The  **  power  of  the  keys  " 
was  established  chiefly  for  the  third  class,  though  in 
some  respects  also  for  the  second;  for  these  two 
classes  alone  stood  in  ntH*d  of  ecclesiastical  recon- 
ciliation or  absolution.  Early  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
however,  a  tendency  arose  among  the  newly  con- 
verted Germanic  peoples  to  make  penance,  which 
originally  was  a  special  institution  for  special  occa- 
sions, a  general  characteristic  of   the 

I.  Penance,  whole  Church,  and  to  establish  the 
"power  of  the  keys,"  which  originally 
dealt  with  penitents  only,  as  a  general  court  of  judi- 
cature above  all  the  faithful.  The  first  indication  of 
this  tendency  was  that,  through  monastic  discipline, 
sins  in  thought  gradually  became  subject  to  the 
"power  of  the  keys,"  deviating  herein  from  the 
practiBC  of  the  early  Church.  In  the  monasteries  it 
was  considered  a  rule  of  discipline  to  confess  to  the 
brethren  even  the  slightest  occurrences  of  sinful 
emotions.  The  penitential  of  the  Iri.'^li  Vinniana 
prescribes  for  sins  in  thought  a  rigid  fast  for  half  a 
year,  and  abstinence  from  wine  and  meat  for  a  whole 
year.  The  Anglo-Saxon  penitential,  which  bears 
the  name  of  Theodore  of  Canterbury,  prescnbes 
from  twenty  to  forty  days'  fast  for  feeling  lust. 
This  system  was  introduced  into  the  Prankish 
Church  by  St.  Columban  of  Luxeuil  (q.v.)  and  his 
pupils,  and  received  the  support  of  the  Prankish 
bishops,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  eighth  canon  of  the 
Synod  of  Chalon-sur-Sadne  (after  644).  It  must 
also  be  noted,  however,  that  as  early  as  the  fifth 
century,  Johannes  Cassiamis  of  Marseilles  (q.v.),  a 
semi-Pelagian  influenced  by  Eastern  monasticism, 
had  postulated  eight  '*  principal  sins  "  of  thought, 
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which  later  developed  into  the  seven  deadly  sins 
of  scholasticism.  The  first  provincial  synod  which 
made  confession  a  general  duty  was  that  of  Aenham 
(1109),  and  Innocent  III.  (1198-1216)  finally  in- 
troduced confession,  and  the  consequent  extension 
of  the  "  power  of  the  keys  "  over  all  Christians, 
throughout  the  Church  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
which  the  penitentiab  produced  in  France,  his 
evident  object  being  to  check  the  growth  of  heresy. 
The  result  was  a  radical  change  in  the  treatment  of 
penance  and  reconcUiation;  for  whereas  since  the 
fourth  century  reconciliation  had  invariably  been 
public,  while  private  penance  had  been  prescribed 
for  secret  sins,  private  penance  was  now  restricted 
to  cases  of  voluntary  private  confession;  and  pub- 
lic penance  (followed  by  public  reconciliation, 
gradually  termed  absolution)  was  reserved  for  open 
sins  attested  by  witnesses,  or  for  such  heinous 
crimes  as  murder  (Councils  of  Aries  [813],  canon 
26;  Ch&lon-sur-Sadne  [813],  canon  25;  Mainz  [847], 
canon  31;  Pavia  [850],  canon  6;  Mainz  [852],  canon 
10  sqq.;  CajrUidaria  Regum  Francarunif  ed.  S. 
Baluze,  Paris,  1677,  v.  112).  Public  penance  and 
reconciliation  still  remained  the  prerogative  of  the 
bishop,  while  private  confession  and  absolution  were 
delegated  to  the  priests,  though  only  as  the  dele- 
gates of  the  bishop  (cf .  Ratramnus,  contra  GrcBcar- 
um  appositaf  iv.  7;  Capiiviaria  Regum  Francorum, 
vi.  206).  Whereas,  moreover,  reconciliation  prima- 
rily followed  immediately  after  the  completion  of 
penance,  the  penitential  of  Gildas  ($1)  permitted 
private  reconciliation  on  the  expiration  of  half 
the  period  of  penance,  and  that  of  Theodore  of 
Canterbury  after  a  year  or  six  months  (i.  12,  }  4), 
while  in  the  so-called  Statutes  of  Boniface  (cap. 
31)  reconciliation  must  immediately  follow  confes- 
sion. In  the  course  of  the  Middle  Ages,  however, 
public  penance  and  pubUc  reconciliation — the  lat- 
ter j>erformed  in  the  Roman  Church  on  Maundy 
Thursday  as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  and  on 
Good  Friday  in  the  Milanese  and  Spanish  churches 
— were  steadily  superseded  by  private  confession 
and  private  absolution,  so  that  since  the  Reforma- 
tion they  have  become  entirely  antiquated. 

With  regard  to  the  theological  definition  of  abso- 
lution, and  the  share  of  the  priest  in  its  administra- 
tion, two  opposing  views,  inherited  from  the  patristic 
period,  run  almost  parallel  with  each  other  during 
the  first  part  of  the  Middle  Ages.  According  to 
the  one,  the  priest  is  simply  judge  inforo  ecclesice; 
he  declares  that  forgiveness  has  taken 
2.  The  place  by  the  act  of  divine  grace  in  the 
Priest       penitent  soul,  but  takes  no  part  him- 

as  Judge  self  in  the  act  of  forgiving.  The  divine 
or  as        forgiveness  takes  place  before  the  ab- 

Mediator.  solution  by  the  priest,  and  even  before 
confession,  in  the  very  moment  the 
heart  repents;  so  tliat  the  Church's  absolution  is  but 
the  declaration  of  what  God  has  already  done.  How 
prominent  this  view  was,  even  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, may  be  seen  from  the  manner  in  which  Gratian 
treats  the  subject.  He  raises  the  question  whether 
a  sinner  can  satisfy  God  by  repentance  and  secret 
penance  without  confession,  then  states  the  argu- 
ments and  authorities  on  both  sides,  and  finally 
leaves  the  reader  to  decide  the  question  for  himself. 


Peter  the  Lombard,  the  contemporary  of  Gratian, 
defines  (iv.  17)  the  priest's  power  to  bind  and  to 
loose  merely  as  a  power  of  declaration,  signifying 
simply  he  loosed  before  the  Church  him  who  was 
loosed  in  the  sight  of  God.    Similar  but  still  more 
explicit  were  the  views  of  Cardinal  Robert  PuUeyn 
(Sent,  vi.  52,  61,  vii.  1)  and  Peter  of  Poitiers,  chui- 
oellor  of  the  University  of  Paris  (d.  about  1204). 
According  to  the  other  view,  represented  by  Leo 
the  Great  and  Alcuin,  the  priest  is  not  simply  a 
judge  in  faro  ecdeeice,  but  is  a  mediator,  interoeasor 
and  reconciler  between  God  and  the  penitent.  Tbis 
position,  taken  by  the  priests  throughout  the  peni- 
tentials,  and  exercising  a  profound  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  **  power  of  the 
keys,''  attained  increased  importance    in  the  Z)e 
vera  et  falsa  poenitentiaf  a  work  belonging  to  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  but  ascribed  to  Au- 
gustine.    Here  the  priest  appears  as  the  representa- 
tive of  God  in  confession,  and  his  forgiveness  is  the 
forgiveness  of  God;  while  the  view  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  that  sins  in  themselves  beyond  foigiveness 
become  forgivable  through  penance  (but  not  through 
absolution),  is  here  modified  so  that  the  sinner  in  his 
confession  does  not  become  clean  in  the  sight  ol 
God,  but  has  his  mortal  sin  changed  to  venial.    Tb» 
residue  of  venial  sins  no  longer  involves  etem«^ 
punishment,  but  must  be  atoned  for  either  by  pet^ 
ance  oa  earth  or  purgatory  after  death  (chaps.  ^^> 
35).  ^hese  concepts  ^'ere  now  evolved  into  a  f<^ 
mal  system  by  the  Victorines.     To  Hugo  of  S^- 
Victor  the  priest  represents  the  him[ianity  of  Chri^' 
is  the  visible  medium  needed  by  sin-bound  man.     \^ 
draw  near  to  God,  and  is  used  by  God  to  pour    ^^ 
grace  into  the  human  heart.    Thus  the  priestly  ^^ 
solution  not  only  declares  forgiveness,  but  effects  ** 
(De  8€uramenti8f  ii.  1  sqq.,  8).     Hugo  regards  -^^l* 
sinner  as  bound  by  the  inner  bondage  of  hardn^^® 
of  heart  and  the  outer  chain  of  merited  damnati^=^°' 
the  former  loosed  by  God  alone  through  contriti  ^^^°? 
and  the  latter  by  the  priest  as  the  divine  instrume^"*J^- 
Going  still  further,  Hugo's  pupil,   Richard  of    ^^• 
Victor,  in  his  De  potestate  ligandi  et  solvendi  Ik-^'j^ 
that  God  himself  released  from  sin  either  immeT"^^*" 
ately  or  through  the  mediation  of  men  who  vr^^ 
not  necessarily  priests,  this  being  done  by  con  "Crn- 
tion   even   before   confession.     He  also  held  t  Iriat 
through  the  priest,  who  possessed  the  *'  powei^      ^^ 
the   keys,"   God   transformed   eternal   punishnt '^^^ 
into  a  transitory  one,  and  that  the  priest  tr^  '^'^ 
formed  transitory  punishment  into  penance. 

In  the  case  of  two  views  so  divergent,  yet  r— "^Jn- 
ning   parallel,    further  progress   could   be  poss  m  hie 
only  in  their  dialectic  reconciliation  and  combE"^- 
tion.     This  was  attained  by  the  great  scholas^^^ 
of  the  thirteenth  century,   especially  by  Tho*''^'^ 
Aquinas,  although  Ricliard  of  St.  Victor  had  plai^|.^ 
sought  to  effect  such  a  result.    In     ^ 
3.  Combi-  Siimma  theologice  (pars  iv.,  quspstio  20, 
nation  of    membrum   iii.,    art.   2;     quffistio     *A 
the  Two     membrum  i.;  membrum  ii.,  art*,  l"^^ 
Views.       Alexander  of  Hales,  closely  followftf 
by  Bona  Ventura  and  Albertus  Magnus* 
held   that,   while  the   power  to  bind  and  to  loo« 
belonged  to  God  alone,  the  priest  merely  praying 
for  and  obtaining  absolution,  but  not  imparting  it, 
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kevertbelesB,  the  priest,  aa  the  medium  between  the 
inner  and  God,  being  the  spokesman  both  of  the 
inner  and  of  God,  was  deprecator  ami  judge  in 
me.  EternaJ  puniahment  can  not  be  remitted  by 
be  priest,  but  only  by  God,  On  the  other  hand,  the 
'  power  of  the  keys  **  extendfi  to  temporal  punish- 
aent,  since  the  priest  is  a  divinely  appointed  judge; 
rhile  purgatory  ia  remitted  only  per  acddens,  the 
wriest  being  able  to  change  the  pains  of  purgatory 
ito  temporal  punishment,  and  thus  into  penance* 

On  this  basis  Thomas  Aquinas  completed  the 
toman  *Catholic  doctrine  of  the  **  power  of  the 
leys."  He  distinguished  between  the  davis  or- 
iftM  and  the  clavin  fuTisdidi&nis  {Summa,  qusestio 
9,  art.  3,  respO,  the  former,  received  by  the  priest 
a  his  ordination,  opening  heaven  immediately  to 
idividuals  through  sacramentary  absolution;  and 
be  latter  having  this  elTect  only  through  excorn- 
Qimication  and  absolution  before  the  forum  of  the 
Jhurch.  The  clavis  Grdinis  alone  having  a  sacm- 
oenial  nature,  laymen  and  deacons  may  posses 
be  davis  jurisdictionis^  which  also  includes  the 
granting  of  indulgences  (qusestio  25, 
art,  2  ad  1  m.).  The  exercise  of  the 
dains  ordinis  presupposes  the  possea- 
aion  of  the  clavis  jurisdictionia;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  ctavia  ardinu  be- 
comes effective  only  through  the  clains 
juri^didmms  (quaestio  20,  art.  1-2, 
«8p.),  80  that  by  depriving  schismatics,  heretics,  and 
he  like  of  the  datns  jitriMidioTiia^  a  bishop  may 
irifbdraw  from  them  the  power  of  exercising  the 
iavu  ordinis  (quaestio  10,  art,  6,  reap.).  The  eacra- 
uental  davut  ordCnis  hnda  its  exercise  in  priestly 
i>80ltiiion^  and  it  was  through  Thomas  Aquinaa  that 
lie  individual  elements  of  the  eacrament  of  penance 
mre  united  in  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
'power  of  the  keys."  He  bases  his  view  on  the 
oncept  that  God  alone  remits  sin  and  eternal  pun- 
ihment  as  a  return  for  a  contrition  which  is  per- 
ected  by  fulness  of  love  and  by  a  desire  for 
acramental  confession  and  absolution.  Such  a 
»enitent  has  the  grace  given  him  increased  by  the 
'  power  of  the  keys  ";  and  in  case  his  contrition  is 
iot  sufficiently  deep,  the  same  power  removes  the 
obstacles  to  the  entrance  of  the  atoning  grace,  pro- 
ided  the  sinner  himself  sets  up  no  opposing  bar- 
iers.  The  '*  power  of  the  keys^*  remits  a  portion 
rf  the  temporal  punmhment,  the  residue  being 
ktoned  for  by  the  prayers,  alms,  and  fasting  pre- 
cribed  to  the  penitent  by  the  priest  as  satisfaction 
quaestto  18,  art.  2-3).  These  latter,  moreover, 
nay  be  remitted  by  the  davis  furCsdictiotih  through 
Ddulgenoes  (qu^stio  25,  art.  1,  resp.),  which,  in 
riew  of  the  concept  of  vicarious  satisfaction  on 
irhich  tbey  are  baaed,  may  be  used  for  the  benefit 
d  souls  in  purgatory.  This  development  of  the 
'  power  of  the  keys  "  essentially  changed  the  form 
»f  absolution;  for  although  Alexander  of  Hales 
itntes  that  in  his  time  the  deprecatory  formula  was 
bUowed  by  the  indicative,  the  latter  mtjst  have 
>een  an  innovation,  since  until  thirty  years  before 
rbomas  Aquinas  the  formula  used  by  all  priests 
Uui  been  Absolutmnem  et  remismonem  iibi  tribuat 
Oeu9,  He  himself  defended  the  use  of  Ego  te  ab- 
)dvo  on  its  analogy  to  the  other  sacraments,  and 


as  exactly  expressing  the  effect  of  the  sacrament 
of  penance  and  the  *'  power  of  the  keys,"  even 
though  retaining  the  deprecatory  formula  as  a 
prayer  before  the  indicative,  a  usage  still  followed 
by  the  Rituale  Romanum. 

The  teaching  of  Thomas  Aquinas  on  the  *"  power 
of  the  keys  ''  was  essentially  adopted  by  Eugene 
IV.  at  the  Council  of  Florence  (1439)  and  still  more 
fully  by  the  fourteenth  session  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  (Nov.  25,  1551).  While  the  Decree  (cap.  6) 
and  the  Canons  (9-10)  of  the  Council 

5.  The      of  Trent  declare  that  the  absolution  ia 
Tndentine  n ot  a  mere  s tateme n t  of  f orgi  veneBs,  b ut 

Decree,  is  a  judicial  and  sacramental  act,  the 
Roman  Catechism  makes  the  "  power  of 
the  keys  *■  extend  to  all  sins  without  exception  (i.  11, 
5),  while  the  absolution  pronounced  by  the  priest, 
who  represt^nts  in  all  sacraments  the  person  of 
Christ,  actually  effects  the  forgivenej^a  of  sins  (ii. 
5,  10,  11,  17).  While,  moreover,  in  contrition,  con- 
fe^ssion,  and  aatbfaction  the  penitent  is  active 
(opus  operans)^  he  is  absolutely  passive  and  recep- 
tive toward  absolution,  which  works  entirely  ex 
opere  operate. 

From  another  point  of  view*,  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest  is  essentially  a  judge,  not  only  in/oro  etxie- 
fftcp,  but  in/oro  Dei.  In  this  capacity  he  investi- 
gates the  sins  of  the  fienitent  to  detennine  their 
proper  punishment,  and  considers  the  spiritual 
state  of  him  who  makes  confession,  that  he  may 
know  whether  to  bind  or  loose.  Since,  however, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  formula  Ego  U  absolm  implies 
that  the  absolution  is  infallible  and  absolute;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  passible  error 

6.  The      of  the  prieat,  the  in  frequency  of  his 
Problem  of  ability  to  know  completely  the  state  of 

Priestly  his  penitent's  soul,  and  the  insiiifi- 
FaJlibUity.  cicncy  of  confession  as  a  substitute  for 
omniscience,  render  his  decision  only 
conditional,  Roman  Catholic  dogmatics  wavers  as  a 
result  of  the  combination,  without  true  union,  of  the 
two  courses  of  development  sketched  above.  Prac- 
tically ^  however,  the  entire  remission  of  sins  requires 
from  the  penitents  only  contrition  (repentance 
made  fjerfect  in  love),  confession,  and  satisfaction* 
For  contrition  is  substituted  attrition  (mere  fear 
of  punishment),  and  what  it  lacks  in  earnestness 
and  depth  is  made  up  by  confession  in  its  entirety 
and  by  absolution.  The  latter  transmutea  eternal 
punishment  into  temporal,  and  temporal  into  pen- 
ance, this  being  remitted  by  indulgences,  Thu«< 
the  infalHble  judgment  of  the  priest  becomes  falli- 
ble only  in  the  case  of  the  deliberate  hypocrite; 
and  the  one  firm  and  immutable  result  of  the  con- 
futed course  of  development  here  sketched  is  the 
infallibility  of  the  power  of  the  Church  to  bind  and 
loose,  the  single  unalterable  kernel  of  the  entim 
dogma  of  the  "  power  of  the  keys  "  and  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance. 

In  the  Greek  Church  private  confeBSion  wae  in- 
troduced for  the  monks  by  Basil  (d.  379);  and  from 
about  the  end  of  the  iconoclastic  controversy  (see 
Images  and  Image  Worship,  II.)  until  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century  tlie  "powder  of  the  keys" 
was  vested  exclusively  in  the  monks  according  to 
their  ecclesiastical  grade.     Collision  with  the  priest- 
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hood  was  avoided  by  ordaining  monks  as  priests 
and  appointing  them  as  confessors;    but  since  the 

thirteenth  century,  without  annuDing 

7.  The      the  prerogatives  of   the  monks,   the 

Keys  in     "  power  of  the  keys  "  has  gradually 

the  Greek   bc^n  taken  from  the  monastic  orders 

Church,     and  entrusted  to  the  priests;    while, 

under  Roman  Catholic  influence,  pen- 
ance has  become  a  sacrament.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  this  respect,  however,  have  re- 
mained more  general  than  the  Roman  Catholic, 
and  have  not  assumed  so  juristic  a  character. 

IV.  The  Reformatk>n  and  the  Protestant  Doc- 
trine: The  entire  concept  of  the  "  power  of  the 
keys  "  was  transformed  by  the  Reformation,  Luther 
especially  representing  a  return  to  early  beliefs. 
Holding  that  the  "  power  of  the  keys  "  was  not 
legalistic,  but  denoted  simply  the  forgiveness  or 
retention  of  sins,  he  emphasized  its  entirely  spiri- 
tual character  as  contrasted  with  its  secular  usage. 

He  taught,  moreover,  that  it  concerned 

I.  Luther  the  personal  relation  of  the  sinner  to 

and  Me-    God,  and  that  it  opened  or  closed  the 

lanchtfaon.  path  to  sharing  in  the  divine  grace, 

and  was  not  a  mode  of  punishment. 
As  a  power  conferred  on  man  by  God  or  Christ,  it 
belonged  to  the  Church,  this  being  not  the  pope  or 
the  clergy,  but  the  body  of  the  faithful  who  have  the 
Holy  Spirit.  While,  however,  in  theory  every  Chris- 
tian has  this  power  and  can  exerdse  it  in  the  name 
of  the  Church,  practically  only  one  commissioned  by 
the  Church  may  do  so,  again  in  the  name  of  the 
Church,  and  as  obeying  God  and  acting  in  his  stead. 
The  spiritual  Church  thus  becomes  a  mediator  be- 
tween the  individual  and  God.  The  key  of  binding 
proclaims  the  unrepentant  sinner  doomed  to  eter- 
nal death;  but  if  he  repents,  the  key  of  loosing 
pronounces  him  free  from  sin  and  renews  the  prom- 
ise of  everlasting  life  {Von  den  Schliisseln,  Erlangen 
edition,  xxxi.  178).  The  ''  power  of  the  keys  "  is 
exercised  by  the  Church  first  in  preaching,  the 
preaching  of  the  law  binding  and  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  loosing;  in  public  and  private  absolu- 
tion; and  in  excommunication,  or  proliibition  to 
receive  the  Sacrament  or  to  sliare  in  the  other 
blessings  of  the  Church  until  repentance  and  amend- 
ment, although  the  person  so  excommunicated  was 
not  to  be  prevented  from  hearing  sermons.  All 
forgiveness  was  conditioned  by  faith,  but  excom- 
mimication  was  to  be  pronounce<J  only  on  gross 
and  open  sinners,  who  were  to  permit  this  judg- 
ment of  God  and  the  Church  to  work  in  them  to 
repentance.  Melanchthon  agreed  ^ith  Luther  in 
his  doctrine  of  the  "  power  of  the  keys,"  and  main- 
tained the  right  of  the  Church  to  appoint  officials 
to  exercise  it.  He  insisted,  moreover,  on  confes- 
sion and  absolution  before  recei\nng  the  Sacrament, 
and,  influenced  by  Roman  Catholicism,  he  distin- 
guished the  "  power  of  the  ke>'s,"  as  a  poiesias  ju- 
risdictionis,  from  the  potestas  ordinis.  He  likewise 
held  that  the  "  power  of  the  keys  "  belonged,  at 
least  in  practise,  to  the  clergy,  while  the  Reformed 
concept  of  the  Church  regarded  her  as  the  essential 
possessor  of  this  power. 

The  divergent  view  of  the  "  power  of  the  keys  " 
held  by  the  Reformedi  and  especially  by  Calvin, 


was  intimately  connected  with  their  disttnetkn  h^m 

tween  the  invisible  Church  of  the  predestined  an^ 

the  visible  Church  whidi  was  to  hm 

a.  The     organised  and  ruled  aooording  to  tk:::: 
Calvinistic  word  of  God;  additional  elements  b^ 

Thaoxy.     ing  the  line  drawn  between  the  dtvicrr: 
and  the  created  factors  of  salvatioa  ai^^ 
a  concept  by  which  forgiveness  of  sins  presuppot^^ 
only  the  true  renewal  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  regene^^ 
ation.     Accordingly,  Calvin,  distinguishing  betwe^^ 
Matt.  xvi.  and  John  xx.  on  the  one  hand  and  Ma^^ 
zviii.  on  the  other,  postulated  a  double  "  power   ^^ 
the  keys  "  (InstituUs,  IV.,  xi.  1).     Proceeding  Itcikq 
the  theory  of  indi\idual  need  and  individual  pastODij 
care,  he  approximates  the  Lutheran  idea  of  t^ 
consolation  of  private  absolution  (III.,  iv.  14,  IV., 
i.  22)  although  this  never  gains  the  importanee  of 
an  actual  absolution.     From  this  "  power  of  the 
keys,''  which  rests  in  the  "  ministry  of  the  word" 
(cf.  III.,  iv.  14,  IV.,  vi.  4),  must  be  distinguished  die 
**  spiritual    jurisdiction    and    discipline "   of  the 
Church,  which  concerns  the  punishment  meted  out 
by  the  Church  as  a  theocratic  and  secular  instita- 
tion.     It  is  clear  that  here  there  is  no  question  of 
a  direct  relation  to  God.     Despite  the  difficulty  of 
the  reconciliation  of  Calvin's  view  with  the  prom- 
Lses  of  Christ  regarding  the  '*  power  of  the  keys," 
his  double  interpretation  was  retained  in  the  Re- 
formed confessions,  as  in  the  Helvetic  CoofeflBioD, 
14,  and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  83.    The  Council 
of  Trent,  on  the  other  hand,  in  its  opposition  to  the 
Reformation,  while  abandoning  the  old  theoiy  of 
the  two  keys,  retained  the  substance  of  the  ancient 
dogma  (session  xxiii.  1);  and  postulated  still  moie 
explicitly  that  the  "  power  of  the  keys  "was  a 
prerogative  granted  by  Christ  to  Peter  and  his  BU^ 
oessors. 

In  the  Evangelical  churches,  and  especially  the 
Lutheran,  the  exercise  of  the  '*  power  of  the  kej's" 
Ix^came  more  and   more  restricted  to  the  clergy. 
who  used  it.  on  the  one  hand,  in  private  absolution 
after  a  general  confession,  and,  on  the  other,  as  a 
punishment     in    the    form    of    excommunication, 
though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  latter  was  restricted 
by  the  consu«tories  to  carnal  sins.     Gradually,  how- 
ever, protests  were  raised  against  the  *'  power  of 
the  keys,"  in  part  through  a  more  or  less  mistaken 
idea  regarding  the  Reformatory  concept  of  the  con- 
solation and  the  sacramental  signification  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.     The  pioneer  of  this  tendency 
was  Theophilus  Orossgebauer,  who  required  only 
confession  to  God  for  secret  sins,  but  held  public 
confession    and    reconciliation  to  be 
3.  Lu-      necessary  for  open  sins,  in  which  ^one 
theran      he   believed   the   power  to  bind  and 
Attacks     loose  to  be  effective,  judgment  being 
on  the      exercised  by  a  body  of  elders  chosen 

Doctrine,  by  the  congregations  concerned.  Spe- 
ner  sought  to  transform  private  conf^ 
sion  and  absolution  into  a  declaration  before  the 
pastor  for  counsel  and  spiritual  investigation;  but 
insisted  that  only  the  penitent  might  be  absolved, 
doubtful  cases  being  referred  to  a  body  of  elders  for 
judgment.  WTiile  he  held  that  the  "  power  of  the 
keys  "  belonged  to  the  entire  Church  or  brotherhood, 
and  had  wrongly  become  restricted  to  the  clergy  ^^ 
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the  authorities p  hiB  followers  assailed  private  con- 
fession still  more  vtgorotisly.  On  Nov.  16,  1<59S,  as 
a  result  of  the  diatribes  of  Johanu  Kaspar  Schade  of 
Berlin,  an  eleetoral  resolution  made  general  confes- 
sion and  absolution  binding  on  all,  private  confession 
and  absolution  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  in- 
dividuaL  Prussia's  example  was  followed  by  the 
other  national  Churches;  and  what  Pietism  began 
rationaliam  completed.  This  development  dimin- 
ished  the  stress  laid  on  the  concept  of  the  "  power 
of  the  keys/'  Schleiermacher,  though  reintroducing 
it  into  dogmatics,  restricted  it.  with  the  expresi* 
exception  of  the  sermon^  to  the  legal  and  judicial 
authority  of  the  Church.  He  was  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Dorner;  but.  on  the  other  hand,  the 
**  Neo-Lutherans  "  of  the  nineteenth  century  en- 
deavored to  revive  the  '*  power  of  the  keys  *'  as  a 
specific  attribute  of  the  pastoral  office  which  had 
succeeded  the  apostolate,  only  to  meet  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Erlnngen  school. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  dogmatics  the  '*  power 
of  the  keys  "  may  be  defined  as  the  duty  and  the 
authority  of  the  spiritual  Church  to  make  the  ever- 
lasting decision  for  mankind  and  for  individuals  de- 
pendent on  the  relation  to  her  m  the  body  of  Chrifit . 
In  this  sense  it  presupposes  not  only 
special  and  general  absolution,  but  the 
entire    administration    of    the    sacra* 
ments;   and  this  must  be  exercised  in 
t he  H  oly  G  hos t ,     The  d  ete  rra  ina  i  ion  of 
its  concrete  forms  and  its  transmission 
from  the  spiritiml  to  the  earthly  Church 
falls   wnthin    the   province   of    practical    theology. 
Naturally,  however,  the  *'  power  of  the  keys  "  can 
be  ignored  only  where  the  Church  is  regarded  merely 
as  a  religious  association  basetl  on  the  pious  thoughts* 
of  men;    but  not  where  it  is  held  to  have  arisen 
from  the  determination  awd  the  participation  of  the 
living  God,  (Johannes  Kunze.) 

BiBUOonAPUT:  J.  MoKn,  Commtntariua  hi«taricu»  dt  dig- 
cipUna  in  adminiairatione  tacramrnti  poenitentiae,  Ant- 
«mrpv  ieft2;  J.  Wnt^rworth,  7*^  Faith  of  Cathotu^s.  i.  08 
«]q..  iiL  1-25,  London.  1S46;  a  Elliott,  Deiineation  of 
Roman  Catkoiicitn,  ed.  Hannfth.  ib.  1851;  F.  W.  H.  Wjw- 
serBchleb«n,  Du!  Bus»ordnunQen  der  abmdlAttdit^ien  Kirche, 
HaUe.  18dt:  G.  eteiti.  Dom  rdmUche  Bitnakrament, 
Frankfort,  1854;  idem.  Die  Privaibeichie  und  Privat- 
ah»otutwn,  ib.  1S64;  idl^m,  in  TSK,  I8«e.  pp.  435-483; 
T.  Kliefoth,  BeUhU  und  AbaolutUifv,  Schwcrin,  1866; 
G.  F.  Pfi«t*rer,  Luthtrt  Lehre  von  dfr  Beichte,  Stuttgart, 
1857;  J.  Barrow,  A  Treatise  ttf  the  Pope's  Supremacy^ 
«d.  A-  Napier,  pp.  94,  145  et  paseim«  CambridKe,  iAG/ii); 
J,  Bowen.  The  Power  of  the  Keu*  and  the  Athanaman 
Crted,  Londoa,  ISflO;  H.  L.  Ahrena,  Dqm  Ami  der 
SeMHaad,  Hanover,  1864;  F,  Frank.  [He  BueedUcipHn, 
Mams,  1867;  F.  Probst,  Sakramente  und  Sakratnenla- 
Htn,  TQbincen,  1872;  E.  Ldninc.  Gnchidtte  dee  drutschen 
KiirekamditM,  [i,  252  t<m„  it  448  «qq..  6tr»«burK.  1878; 
H.  J.  Sohmits,  Die  BuenbUcher  und  die  Bueadiaelplin  der 
Kirche^   Main*.    1883;     H.   C.   I^a,   A    Formulary  of  the 

r  Papal  Penileniiarif  in  th^  13th  Centurp,  Philadelphia. 
180'2;  K.  HoU,  E7%thueiaemue  und  Bueegewalt  beim  grur- 
chieehen  M6ndiihum,  Leipaic.  1898:  F.  H.  Foster,  Fun- 
damental  tdeae  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  pp.  41-42. 
284,  Philadelphia,  1899;  J.  K5«tlin,  Luthert  Theoloffie, 
it  245  tqq,.  Stuttgart,  1901;  Neander,  Chriatian  Church, 
u.  200.  iii.-v.  paasim:  KL,  x,  1834-39;  DCG,  i.  929. 
KHLYSTY.    See  Russia,  III,,  j  4. 

EIDROIf:  A  valley  or  ravine  east  of  Jerusa- 
lem, now  known  aa  Wadi  Sitti  Mary  am  (**  Valley 
of  St.  Mary  ")-     A.t  present  it  ia  always  dry  except 


occasiotiftUy  after  severe  rains  in  tbe  winter  (see 
Jerusalem).  Tlie  name  (Hehr  kidhron)  occurs 
eleven  times  in  the  Old  Tefitament  and  once  (Jolm 
xviii.  I)  in  the  New  Testament,  where  the  A.  V. 
has  "  the  brook  Ceclron  "  (following  the  Greek  form, 
kedron),  the  R.  V.  "  the  brook  Kidron."  The  mar- 
ginal reading  of  the  R.  V,,  "of  the  Cedars/'  is  a 
possible  translation  of  the  Greek,  but  not  applicable 
to  a  Hebrew  word;  kiiihron  id  usually  referred  to 
the  root  kadhar,  "  to  be  dark,  gloomy." 

KIEF,  ki'ef  (KIEW,  KIJEW):  A  city  of  Rm- 
Mia,  oil  the  Dnieper,  uoted  in  ecclesiastical  history 
as  an  ancient  metropohtan  see,  the  cradle  of  the 
Russian  Church.  In  1320  it  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Lithuanians,  and  thus  in  Ki86  became 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  ceded  it  to 
Russia  in  1686.  Greek  missionaries  were  the  first 
to  preach  Christianity  in  this  region,  and  Christians 
are  found  there  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  t^nth 
century.  After  the  conversion  of  Vladimir  in  988, 
the  Greek  patriarch  sent  thither  the  first  archbishop, 
Michael,  a  Syrian  by  birth  (988-992).  Under  the 
episcopate  of  Theopemptus  (1035—17)  the  great 
cathedral  of  St,  Sopliia  w^as  built,  and  Ihe  province 
then  included  twelve  dioceses »  to  which  Smolensk 
was  added  in  1137.  Early  in  the  twelfth  ceatury 
the  relations  of  the  see  with  Rome  became  more 
and  more  strained.  Under  Matthew  (1200-20) 
Kief  was  destroyed  by  the  Mortgolian  inviulern,  and 
in  1299  the  nee  waa  formally  traiwferred  to  Vladi- 
mir, and  under  Peter  (1308-26)  to  Moscow,  the  old 
title  being  still  retained  of  *'  metropolitan  of  Kief 
and  all  Russia/'  Under  Gregory  I,  (1416-19)  the 
Ruthenian  Church  was  completely  separated  from 
MoBcow  and  Constantinople,  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  disposed  to  promote  a  reunion  with  Rome 
and  to  have  attended  the  Council  of  Constance. 
Isidore  (1437-58)  took  more  decitsive  Bteps  in  the 
same  direction,  labored  diligently  for  the  reunion 
scheme  of  the  Council  of  Ferrara- Florence,  and 
died  a  cardinal  and  (Latin)  patriarch-elect  of  Con- 
stantinople in  1463.  But  the  reunion  project  found 
little  favor  among  the  people,  and  a  state  of  schism 
and  conflict  followed,  the  union  being  wholly  dis- 
solverl  at  the  death  of  Joseph  IL  (1498-1517)  under 
the  influence  of  Helen,  the  Russian  wife  of  King 
Alexander  II.,  who  instigated  the  employment  of 
harsh  me4isure»  against  its  adherents.  In  1595, 
however,  the  metropolitan  of  Kief  with  all  his  eight 
suffragans,  decided  once  more  to  look  to  Rome  for 
help  against  the  disorders  of  the  times,  and  Clem- 
ent Vlll.  received  them,  permitting  them  to  re- 
tain their  own  ecclesiastical  language  and  customs. 
By  the  influencn  of  Moscow  a  rival  Une  of  Greek 
metropolita,ns  was  kept  up  until  1707  without  a 
break.  The  successive  divisions  of  Poland  and  the 
ant i- Roman  influence  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II. 
tended  to  weaken  the  position  of  the  Uniat  Church 
in  tbe  eighteenth  century,  and  under  Ru^ian  pres- 
sure in  1839  most  of  its  adherents  returned  to  the 
communion  of  Moscow.  In  1771  they  had  num- 
bered twelve  miUions;  in  1834  scarcely  a  million 
and  a  half  were  left, 

BiBUOQaApaT:  M.  L&  Quien.  Oriene  ChrieHanue,  i.  1257- 
1382»  uL  1127  »c|q..  Pari*.  1740;  C.  G.  Frieae.  Be  ^eco- 
IMifu    Kiaventi,    Warsaw,    1763;     L,    Letwovur,    L'Egliae 
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ealholique  en  Pologne.  Parin.  1800;  A.  Pichler,  OeBdiicKt* 
dtr  kirchlichen  Trennung,  ii.  1  Miq..  Munich,  1864;  J. 
PBleai.  Geachichte  der  Union  der  rutheniMchen  Kirehe  tnii 
Rom,  2  vols.,  Vienna,  1878-80;  L.  K.  Gooti.  Daa  Kitter 
HohlenkloBter  alt  Kulturzentrum  det  vcrmonQoliMchen  Rum- 
landM,  PasMU.  1904;  KL,  vii.  428-446  (a  full  article). 
Further  material  will  be  found  in  the  literature  under 
Poland;  Rubbia.  On  the  two  councils  of  the  Eastern 
Church  held  there  consult:  E.  H.  Landon,  ^fanua^  of 
CounciU,  London,  1846;  A.  N.  Mouravieff,  HisL  of  tlu 
Church  ofRuMia,  pp.  35,  179.  Oxford,  1842. 

KIERAlf,  SAINT.    See  Ciaran,  Saint. 

KIERKEGAARD,  kycKke-Kdnl,  SOREN  AABY: 
Danish  philonophcr  ami  religious  author;  b.  in 
Coi)onhagen  May  5,  1813;  d.  there  Nov.  11,  I860. 
He  was  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Copen- 
h&f^n  in  1830,  and  took  up  the  study  of  theology, 
devoting  also  considerable  time  to  philosophy  and 
estheticH.  His  first  literary  product  was  a  small 
pamphlet  in  which  he  attackecl  Hans  Christian 
Andersen,  contending  that  the  latter  was  mistaken 
in  making  the  hero  of  his  "  Only  a  Fiddler ''  a 
peevish  nature,  and  maintaining  that  genius  can 
know  of  no  defeat,  but  that,  like  a  thunder-shower, 
it  will  force  itself  against  the  wind.  This  utter- 
ance may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  Kierkegaard's 
thought.  In  1840  he  obtained  hb  first  degree  in 
theology,  and  in  the  following  year  the  master's 
degrtK?  for  a  dissertation  on  the  conception  of  irony, 
with  special  reference  to  Socrates.  Shortly  after- 
warfl,  he  went  to  Berlin.  He  wished  to  demon- 
Btnitc  the  truth  of  Christianity,  but  not,  like  other 
apologists,  by  explaining  its  dogmas.  On  Feb.  20, 
1843,  the  first  part  of  his  large  work  "  Whether — 
Or "  appeared  pseudonymously,  rapidly  followed 
by  the  second  part,  entitle<l  "  Neither,"  in  which 
he  answers  the  question  propounded  by  himself  as 
to  whether  the  esthetical  or  the  ethical  typt»  of  life 
ought  to  \xi  chosen.  Between  1843  and  1846  nu- 
merous other  works  apiH*ared  from  liis  pen,  of  which 
may  l)e  mentione<l  "  Fear  and  Trt*mbling,"  "  Bits 
of  Philosophy,"  *'  What  is  Fear?"  and  "Stations  on 
the  Path  of  Life,"  in  all  of  which  he  concoaLs  his 
identity  Ix^hind  various  allc^t'd  contemporary  au- 
thors. repn»senting  himself  as  merely  the  pul>- 
lislicr  of  their  pseudonymous  literature.  Only  his 
sermons  were  published  over  his  own  name. 

The  first  part  of  these  works  endeavors  to  impress 
the  solemnity  of  Christianity  upon  an  ajje  whirli 
lived,  either  without  Cliristianity.  or  witli  a  Chris- 
tianity founde«l  on  custom  only.  The  theme 
"  only  the  truth  whirli  builds  is  worth  Imvins  " 
forms  the  substance  of  the  entire  ps<nidonymous 
literature  published  by  Kierkepianl,  and  by  his 
treatment  of  this  theme  he  Iwcame  a  religious  n'- 
viver  of  gn'at  importance.  His  positive  construc- 
tion of  Christianity,  however,  did  not  fail  to  find 
opponents.  Dogmatically  he  defined  Christianity 
as  the  paradox;  ethically,  jls  unmixed  sutTcrinK: 
psycholo^jically,  as  a  passionate  depart ur(»  from  the 
ways  of  the  world.  He  n'jected  the  ideas  of  creed, 
church,  priest,  etc..  and  acconlinjr  to  his  conception 
a  Christian  is  an  isolated  individual,  alone  with 
Cloil,  and  in  contact  with  the  world  oidy  through 
Rufifering.  When  this  part  of  his  literary  activity 
was  completed  he  felt  as  though  he  had  fulfilM  his 
mission,  and  de.sirtMl  to  retire  to  a  secluded  par- 
Bomige;    the  attacl«  of  which  he  now  l>eciime  the 


subject  in  the  press,  however,  led  his  aetivity  into 
a  new  channel,  and  the  mental  suffering  which  be 
had  endured  led  him  to  consider  the  influenee 
which  mental  agony  exerts  upon  the  life  of  a  Cbm- 
tian.  The  fundamental  idea  in  his  subsequent 
writings  became  more  religious,  moie  Christian;  \m 
sermons  treated  of  the  gospel  of  suffering. 

From  his  early  childhood  Kierkegaard  had  re- 
garded the  old  bishop  of  Zealand,  J.  P.  Mynster 
(q.v.),  with  great  reverence,  for  the  latter  bad  been 
''  his  father's  pastor."  But  now  that  be  had  oome 
to  consider  it  the  duty  of  a  Christian  to  lead  a  life 
of  suffering  he  asked  himself  if  Mynster's  preaching 
was  not  rather  an  esthetic  misrepresentation  of 
the  paradox  and  the  gospel  of  suffering  than  tnie 
Christianity;  and  was  M3mster's  life  a  nuutyrdom? 
For  a  long  time  Kierkegaard  hoped  that  Mynster 
would  admit  that  the  Christian  ideal  had  beoi  oo^ 
rectly  defined  in  his  writings,  and  also  that  he,  the 
primate  of  the  Danish  church,  did  not  live  aecofd- 
ing  to  this  ideal.  Mynster,  however,  maintainrd 
silence,  and  as  Kierkegaard  did  not  wish  to  da- 
turb  the  old  prelate's  tranquillity  of  mind  he  abo 
refrained  from  uttering  his  opinions.  On  the  death 
of  Mynster,  however,  a  sermon  preached  by  3Ia^ 
tensen,  in  which  the  latter  designated  the  late 
bishop  as  '*  a  faithful  witness  of  truth," aroused 
Kierkegaard's  ire,  and  he  wrote  a  protest,  the  pub- 
lication of  which,  however,  he  delayed  for  some 
time.  But  when  Martensen,  nine  months  later, 
was  appointed  Mynster's  successor  as  bishop  of 
Zealand  this  protest  appeared  in  the  periodical 
FctflrelandH  of  Dec.  18,  1854,  under  the  title  "  Wai 
Bishop  Mynster  a  Witness  of  Truth,  a  Faithful 
Witness  of  Truth— Is  this  Truth  ?  "  Martensen 
practically  ignored  this  attack,  simply  stigmatiaiig 
Kierkegaard  as  a  Thersites  who  danced  upon  the 
tombs  of  heroes;  this,  however,  enraged  Kierio^ 
gaard  all  the  more,  and  he  returned  to  the  attack 
with  various  articles  and  brochures  in  all  of  which 
he  c<'nsurcd  "  official  Christendom."  its  di\^ne5e^ 
vices,  its  religious  acts,  and  its  adherents.  As  an 
advocate  of  individuiilism  Kierkegaard  had  do  sym- 
pathy for  the  multitude,  or  for  the  awakening 
tendency  to  organization.  The  enormous  mental 
strain  which  his  attack  on  organized  Christianity 
had  necessitated  left  him  physically  weak,  and 
hiistened  his  death.  Kierkegaard's  works  ha\'e es- 
tablished in  Denmark  a  literature  .so  rich,  so  origin*!* 
an<l  so  complete  in  form  that  it  is  al>solutely  ^tb- 
out  parallel  in  that  country.  (F.  NiEUSENt) 

HiiiLKxiitAPHY:    Si'lootionj*  from  Kierkegaard's  unpubliri** 
I)U|»«'^^^.    whicli    tliruw   much    li^ht    upon   hia    book*.  *^ 
n.   1*.   Har-KMi  aii<i  H.  Ciott:*che(l.  appeared  in  8  vob-  J* 
Copenhagen.  IsfiO-Sl.    His   "Works."  ed.  A.  B.  Dr»«°^ 
mann,  J.  L.  Ileiberi?,  and  i).  H.  LinKe,  appeared.  14  vt*-' 
Coi>onhaBen,  1901-190tJ.      There  are  biographiw  in  ^ 
ni.Mh   by  G.  Hrnnd(>!«.   r()penha«:en.    1877.    Germ,  tr****' 
I^ip^ic".  1879;    C.  Koch.  CoponhaRen,  1898;    P.  A.  licf^*^ 
l>erK.   CopenhaKon,    189H.     Of  the  vohiminous  li^^^^^^J^. 
montion   may   he   made   of   \.    H&rthold,   SOren  Ki^ 
gnanl,    fine    Vrrfanner-ExisUnz   eigrner   Art.    Halberet^J; ' 
lvS73;    idem.  Axi»  und  liltrr  Sfren  Kirrkeifaard.  ib.  \^JJ 
idem,     .Vo/rn    zu    Si-rrn     Kierkegoard't    LfbfnHK*^*^^/ 
Hallo.   ls7t);    idem.  Z>i>  litnlrutung  der  d»Oieti*chen  S^^^^ 
ten  SfTt-n    Kirrkcuaard'*,   it).    1879;     idem.   iS<»rm  '^•^*T' 
uaard'*    Pcrni-nlichk-eit    in    ihrer    Vrrwicklung   dtr  Id^*^' 
('•(iternliih.    1SS(»:     V.   IVIeuran.   E»ifui*9e  d'unt  ^^^  f^ 
Sitren   Ki^keffaani.    Pari-*,    1897;     Autgewahlle  fhrittli^ 
Keden,  German  by  Julie  von  Reincke.  ynXh  an  account « 
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Kifl  family  and  Life  from  pemonaJ  remyoiifcenops  of  hia 
iue«o,  GicMeo,  1901;  P.  Manoh.  Die  Haupi-  und  Ortiud- 
gatmnkmn  dsr  PkUoaopkie  Siiren  Kiark^aard*,  Leiptuc,  190'J. 

DLHAM,  ALEXANDER:  Founder  of  the  Meth- 
cdist  New  Connection,  frequently  called  Kilham- 
ites;  b.  at  Epworth  (21  m.  ti.n.w*  of  Lincoln), 
! Lincolnshire,  July  10,  1762;  d,  at  Nottingham  Dec. 
20,  1798*  He  began  to  preach  in  1783,  sn<l  was 
received  by  Wesley  into  the  regular  itinerant  min- 
istry in  17S5.  On  the  death  of  Wesley  (1791)  he 
[became  an  energetic  leader  of  the  faction  favoring 
complete  separation  of  the  Methodists  from  the 
(*hurch  of  England  and  published  a  numlK*r  of 
rather  violent  pamphlets  in  support  of  his  views. 
iAt  the  conference  held  in  London  in  1792  he  was 
^censured,  and  at  the  conference  of  1796,  also  held 
in  London,  he  was  unanimously  expelled  from  the 
conference.  On  Aug.  9,  1797,  Kilham  met  three 
other  Methodist  clergymen  and  a  number  of  lay- 
den  at  Leeds  and  organi2ed  the  Methodist  New 
Connection.  See  Methodisth,  I.,  3. 
Bibooohaput:  Hia  Life  (written  hy  himself)  was  edited 
iritb  »  prefftoe  by  J.  Grundell.  and  R.  Hall.  NottLDgh&m^ 
1790:  [J  BUuskweUJ  Life  of  Rrr.  AUiander  Kiiham, 
London,  1838;  W.  J.  Townwrnd,  Alexander  KUham,  the 
Fir$l  Methoditt  Reformer,  ib,  SSW;    DNB,  xjcxi.  102-103. 

KILIAK,  SAIHT:  Irish  cleric  in  Germany, 
who,  with  several  companions,  met  a  martyr's 
dsAth  at  WQrzburg  in  the  eighth  century.  He  is 
called  Bbhop  Chilian  us  in  a  necrology  of  the  time 
and  in  tlie  martyrology  of  Rabanijs  is  spoken  of  as 

ioaming  from  Ireland  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
In  those  regions  and  meeting  death  because  of  his 
faith.  There  are  difficulties  connected  with  the 
itradition,  not  the  least  being  that  the  Franks 
jdwelling  on  the  middle  Main  were  no  longer  a  pagan 
I  people  and  Kilian's  labors,  therefore,  were  not 
those  of  a  missionary.  Only  the  fact  of  the  Cel- 
tic bishop's  violent  death  is  undoubted;  the  exact 
period  of  his  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  a  Dux  or 
a  Judge  Gozbert  can  not  be  verified.  Concerning 
I  the  form  of  the  name  *^  Kilian  "  the  following  seems 
I  to  be  well  established.     The  Ch  of  tiie  "  Chilianus  " 

I  in  the  oldest  authority  £s  to  be  ascnbetl  to  the  reg- 
ular working  of  the  lawa  of  Germanic  phonology. 
Irish  names  ending  in  an,  iane^  ene  are  always 
nicknames,  apjiellatives,  etc.,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
I  abbot  of  Armagh,  about  640,  addressed  by  Pope 
(John  V,  as  Tomian  and  Tomene.  The  old  Irish  cell 
(gen,  ceUe^  dat.  and  ace.  ciU^  c  being  always  pro- 
'nounced  like  k)  signified  the  cell  of  an  anchorite, 
[a  monastery  or  a  church,  and  Cellan  and  Cilletie 
•were  common  names  among  the  Irish  clergy  in  the 
sev'enth  and  eighth  centuries,  signifying  **  anchor- 
ite." On  the  analogy  of  Tomian  and  Tomene,  Kil- 
lian.  spelled  with  two  I's  might  properly  be  regarded 
as  a  variant  of  Cillene.  The  difficulty  prt^sented 
I  by  the  fact  that  the  Frankish  form  is  Kilian,  with 
mngle  1,  may  be  explained  by  supposing  the  sub- 
jtfititution  for  the  liquid  double  1  of  a  single  letter 
'bearing  the  same  sound.  St.  Kilian 's  reputation 
,  dates  from  the  time  of  Burchard,  bishop  of  WUrs- 
bin^  (d.  about  754).  (A.  Hauck.) 

iBiBLioGaAPnr:  An  earty  ViUi,  with  commeat,  is  in  ASB, 
I  July,  ii,,  590-614  C<Jimiltt  T  D.  Hardy,  Drucnpf/rr 
Calaloaut  of  materials,  i.  t,  p,  330.  m  Roil*  SericM,  no.  20, 
1862;  W.  P.  KUlen,  EedeHoHiad  Hist  ^  IrtUmtt^ 


3  volfl.,  London.  1875;  H*  Zimmer,  The  /ruA  Etement  tn 
Mpdiava!  Culture,  New  York.  1801;  Heitbers.  KD.  ii.  W3: 
Hauek,  KD.  I  370:  DCB,  I  544-^5;  KL,  v\i.  446-448* 
DNB,  X.  363-364. 

KILLEN,  WILLIAM  DOOL:  Iriah  Prcabyterian ; 
b.  at  Ballymena  (23  m.  n,w.  of  Belfast),  County 
Antrim,  Apr.  5,  1806;  d.  at  Belfast  Jan.  10,  11102. 
He  studied  at  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution, 
and  in  1829  wiis  ordained  minister  of  Haphoe, 
County  Donegal.  From  1H41  he  waa  professor  of 
church  history  and  pastoral  theology,  and  from 
1869  until  his  death  was  president  of  the  Presby- 
terian College,  Belfast.  In  theology  he  was  a  lib- 
eral Evangelical.  He  wrote;  The  Anrieni  Church 
(London,  1859);  Menwrml  of  John  Edgar  (Belfast, 
1867);  The  Old  Catholic  Church  from  the  Apostolic 
Age  to  AM.  755  (EMinburgh,  1871);  The  Eccksi- 
QsHcal  History  of  Ireland  from  the  EarlteM  Period 
to  the  Frenent  Time  (2  vols.,  London,  1875);  The 
igfudian  Letters  EntireUj  Spuriorti^  (Edinburgh, 
1886);  The  Frametoork  of  the  Church:  A  TreoHse 
on  Church  Government  (1890);  and  Reftiiniscences 
of  a  Long  Life  (London,  1901);  he  also  continued 
J.  S.  Reid's  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Ireland  from  173S  (Belfast,  1853). 

KILWARDBY,  ROBERT:  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury; b,  in  England  c.  1200;  d,  at  Viterbo  (42 
m,  n.n.w.  of  Rome),  Italy,  Sept.  11,  1279.  He 
probably  studied  at  Oxford,  but  certainly  at  the 
University  of  Paris,  w^here  he  first  distinguished 
himself  as  a  lecturer  and  writer  on  grammar  and 
logic.  Later  he  joined  the  order  of  St.  Dominic  and 
devoted  himself  to  theology,  distinguishing  him- 
self in  this  field  by  dividing  most  of  Augustine 'a 
works  into  chapters  and  prefbdng  to  each  an  anal- 
ysis of  its  contents.  He  was  provineia!  prior  of  his 
order  in  England  1261'-72,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury  1272-78,  and  cardinal- bishop  of  Porto  1278- 
1279.  He  was  the  firat  mendiciint  advancetl  to  a 
great  post  in  the  English  Church,  As  archbishop 
he  held  frequent  synods.  Those  of  1273  and  1277 
mark  important  developments  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  lower  clergy.  On  leaving  England  in 
July,  1279,  he  took  with  him,  along  with  other 
property  of  the  see,  all  the  records  of  Canterbury. 
To  this  day  the  oldest  records  of  the  see  date  from 
the  time  of  Archbishop  Peckham,  Kilwardby's  suc- 
cessor* Kilwardby  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and 
in  his  day  he  waa  widely  studied.  Mannacrif>ls  of 
his  De  ortu  scieniiarum,  hia  most  important  work, 
are  preserved  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale,  Paris, 
and  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

BiBLioanAPHT:  Soorceft  are:  N.  Trivet,  Annaiem  »er  reffum 
Anoliae,  «d.  T.  Hofc,  Lomion.  1845;  und  in  the  RotU 
Seriea;  AnTuUea  ^fonoBtiri,  5  volo.,  London,  1804-4)0 
(ooDfluIl  Index);  Chronicle*  of  the  Reiffne  of  Edward  I , 
and  JL,  *d.  W.  Stubbs,  2  vols.,  ib.  l88;^^3;  Bartbolomew 
oF  Cotton,  Hiet.  Antflicamt,  ed.  H.  TL  Liiwd,  Loadoti,  1869, 
Consult:  J.  Qu^tif  a^nd  J«  Ediordf  Scriptorea  ordintM  pra^ 
dicatarum.  I  374-380.  Parta,  1719;  W.  F.  Hook,  Areh^ 
bUhope  t^  Canterbury,  iii.  304-326.  12  vols.,  London, 
1860-76;  J.  B.  Haur^u,  HUl.  de  la  philoettphie  ecotae- 
Hque,  IL,  ii.  28-33,  Paria.  18S0:    DNB,  xxxl  120-122. 

KIMCHI,  kim'ki  (ipHHI):  Tlie  name  of  a 
Jewish  family  of  scholars  of  Spanish  descent,  flour- 
ishing in  France  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, 

1.  Josepk  htm    Isaac  Kimchi,   b.   in    southern 
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8p&in  c.  1100;  d.  probably  in  Narbonne  c,  1175; 
migrated  from  Spain  to  Nar bonne.  la  his  gram- 
matical studies  he  was  InflueDoed  by  Judah  ben 
Hayyuj,  Abul-Walid,  and  Abraham  ibn  Earn.  Hia 
gT&mm&r^Sephernkkaron^''  Book  of  remembrance  " 
{cf.  Mai  iii.  16),  gives  for  the  first  time  the  division 
of  the  Hebrew  vowels  into  five  long  ones  and  five 
short  ones.  The  Sepher  haggaiuh  ^'  Book  of  Open 
Evidence "  (cf.  Jer.  xxxii.  14)  is  a  criticism  of  the 
dictionary  of  Menahem  ben  Saruk  and  its  defense 
by  Jacob  ben  Meir.  Joseph  wrote  also  commen- 
taries on  Proverbs,  Job  and  the  Song  of  Songs. 
Codex  de  Rosoi  166  eon  tains  excerpts  from  an  ex- 
position of  the  Pen ta tench,  and  marginal  notes  in 
the  Codex  de  Rossi  1070  give  comments  on  the 
prophets.  A  commentary  on  the  whole  Bible  be- 
longed, according  to  the  catalogue  CoUedio  DavidiB, 
p.  525.  to  the  library  of  Oppenheimer,  According 
to  Zuni  {LitteraturgfBchwhtt  ikr  ^ynagogalen  Pomit^ 
p.  460,  Berlin,  1S65),  Joseph  wrote  abo  six  litur- 
gical poems.  From  the  Arable  be  translated  the 
Mvbhhar  happtninim  of  Solomon  ibn  Gablrol  and  a 
large  part  of  the  "  Duties  of  the  Heart"  of  Bach j a 
ibn  Fakiida,  Of  his  Bepher  habbtrUh,  "  Book  of 
the  Covenant  "  (cf,  Ex.  xxlv.  7),  a  conversation 
between  a  believing  Jew  and  an  infidel,  Only  the 
beginning  has  been  preserved. 

Q.  Moses  Elmcliif  the  older  son  of  Joseph,  d, 
about  1190,  has  become  generally  known  by  his 
Mahatakh  shcbUe  hadda^ath,  *' Guide  to  the  Paths  of 
Science/'  a  concise  epitome  of  Hebrew  grammar. 
His  grammatical  work  Sepher  TaMxyshdk  quoted 
by  David  Kimchi  seems  to  have  been  lost*  Z\mz 
(ut  sup.,  p,  4B2)  enumerates  four  liturgical  poems 
by  Moses.  His  exposition  of  Proverbs  was  eom- 
pleted  1178.  that  of  Job  1184, 

3>  Dairid  Eimchi,  usually  called  RedaVi  the 
younger  son  of  Joseph,  wai  bom  at  Narbonne  c, 
1160;  d.  there  1235,  He  often  calls  his  father  and 
bis  brother  hiii  teachers.  As  a  grammarian  and 
exegete  Da%'itl  distiiiguLnhes  him^^elf  by  his  dilig<*nt 
conipilation  of  facLs,  sober  judgment  and  clear  ex- 
pression. By  njaking  an  exhaustive  use  of  Abul- 
Walid,  he  enjoyed  great  authority  amon^  both 
Christ  iiiiii*  and  Jews,  although  he  possessed  little 
originality,  Reucblm  and  Sebastian  M  Unster  made 
large  use  of  his  \*  orks.  These  have  been  very  fre- 
quently printed,  many  of  his  commentaries  with 
Latin  translations.  E.  KOnig^s  Lehrgehdude  der 
h€hrm$chen  Sprache  {Leipsic,  ISSl  sqq,)  was  com- 
piled **  tn  couiitant  dependence  upon  Qimchi,"  and 
even  now  scholars  may  receive  many  a  suggestion 
from  Kimchi 's  works,  (H.  L.  Strack:,) 

JiiBi.iOQBAPHY:  In  Kenprol:  G.  B.  de  Ro««t,  HistoriMdirs 
W  jfrtrrbuch  dtr  judiivktn  SchrifUttUtT,  pp,  Ifl4-l7l, 
Bautten,  15(39;  Erseh  and  G ruber.  Erwuthpddif,  TI. 
xxsrvi.  54-67;  J.  Wint^f  and  A,  WiinHchCi  Die  jiidUche 
LiUrratur,   U.  19l~2D5.    306-314,    Treves,    1894"    JE,   vii. 

On  1;  E.  Bluth,  iti  Mf^QOiiji  fiir  die  Wiiweji^h^ft  de^ 
JudfnthujnM.  1891-92  pas^iin:  W.  liacber.  in  R^-uf  dts 
HttdtA  iuivet,  vl  iimi\  20S-221.  On  2;  W.  Hftcher, 
ut  aiJp.,  xjd  {imO\  281^285,  On  Si  J.  Tnuber,  Starui- 
jrunkt  und  IMtiung  d«  David  Kimchi  aU  Grammoiiker, 
Bresliiu^  1S6?;    Encyciapmiia  BHteiftnica^  xiV.  77-78, 

KIHG,  HENRY  CHURCHILL  s  Congregation- 
al Lst;  b.  at  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  Sept.  18,  1S58.  He 
studied  at  Hilljdale  College,  Obcrlin  College  (B.A., 


1879),  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary  (from  whid 
he  was  graduated  in  1SS2),  Harvard  (1883^84), 
and  Berlin  (1893-94).  While  a  student  in  the 
seminary  be  was  tutor  in  Latin  (1870^1)  and  math- 
ematics (1881-82)  in  the  preparatory  departtneat 
of  his  college.  He  returned  to  Oberiin  in  18S4  and 
was  aasoclate  prd'essor  of  mathematics  there  untfl 
1890,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  department  d 
philosophy,  being  promoted  to  a  full  profeeeorship 
of  the  latter  subject  in  the  following  year.  Siaoe 
1897  he  haa  been  professor  of  theology  m  the  same 
inatitutinn,  of  w^hich  he  was  elected  sixth  president 
in  1902.  He  was  a  member  of  the  eommittee  of  ten 
appointed  in  1$93  by  the  National  Education  M^ 
social  ion  to  report  on  studies  in  seoondaiy  schodi, 
and  has  written :  OuUine  of  EtdmannU  HiMary  i 
Phihaophy  (New  York,  1892);  Appeal  cfth^VkM 
(baccalaureate  sermons;  Oberlki^  1900);  (hA- 
line  of  the"  MicromemA  "  of  Hermann  LoUe  (1901); 
Re€on$mi£iwn  in  Theology  (New  York,  1901);  Th- 
ohgy  and  </«  Social  Conachuaness  (1902);  Pemmal 
and  Ideal  Elemenia  in  Edueaiian  (1904);  ^tumd 
LiriTigr  Some  Pradkal  Inferences  from  Modem 
Psychology  (1905);  Leitert  to  Sunday  School  Ttoihai 
on  the  Greet  Tndhs  of  our  Chn^Han  FaOh  (Bost^i, 
1906) ;  Seeming  Unrealitif  of  ike  Spirilual  Life  (New 
York,  1908);  and  Laws  of  FriendMp — Human  and 
Dimne  (1909). 

KHIGf  JOHH:  Bishop  of  London;  b,  at  Womr 
inghall  (S  m,  e.  of  Oxford),  Buckinghamshire^  e. 
1559;  d.  in  London  Mar.  30,  162L  He  studied  at 
the  Westminster  School  and  at  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford (B.A,,  1580;  M,  A.,  1583;  B.D„  1591;  D.D., 
1601)  and^  on  taking  orders,  became  domestic  chify 
lain  to  John  Fieri,  archbishop  of  York.  He  wv 
made  archdeacon  of  Nottingham  1590^  rector  d 
BU  Andrew,  Holbom,  1597,  prebendary  of  St.  Paul'i 
1599,  dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oicford,  1605,  preh- 
endary  of  Lincoln  1610,  and  bishop  of  London 
Iflll.  He  was  vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  1607-10,  and  w*as  also  a  royal  cliapiain,  both 
undor  Queen  EUzabetb  and  James  L,  who  Etyld 
him  the  "  King  of  preachers."  The  report  thai  on 
his  death-lied  he  became  reconciled  to  the  Church  of 
Home  is  unfounded.  He  published  several  sin|;le 
sermons  and  Ledures  upon  Jonas ^  Delivtred  d 
Yorke  in  .  .  .  IS94  (Oxford,  1597),  reprinted  io 
Nichols*  Commeniarie^  of  the  Puritan  Period  (voIk 
i.,  London,  1S64). 
UibLior.RAfnv;     A.    k    Wood,    AthentMg   Of^nienjrt.   «d.  F. 

Blb^.  iL  2&4.  634.  Ml,  iii.  839.  Fatti.  i.  24A,  255,  4  rok. 

Lonrfoo,  18irj-20;    DNBr  ict^ci.  13&-138  (where  ttlMWKf 

tn  f^Dattered  tioticf^s  b  givf^n). 

Kino,  JONAS;  Congregational  missionary"  K 
at  Hnwlcy,  Mass.,  July  29,  1792;  d,  at  Athena, 
Greece,  May  22,  1869.  He  was  graduated  at  Will- 
iains  College,  1816,  and  at  Andover  Theolo^caJ 
Seminary,  IS  19;  entered  the  Congregational  miois- 
try;  hiljored  as  missionary  in  Syria  1823-26,  ib4 
in  Greect^  from  July,  1828,  till  'his  death.  From 
!S2l  till  1828  he  held  (nominally)  the  professorship 
of  Oriental  languages  and  literature  at  Ambeift 
and  spent  a  p,irt  of  his  time  studying  in  Paris,  with 
a  view  to  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  chair.  He 
publi.'^hed  several  volumes  of  translations,  and  od|E- 
inal  works  in  modern  Greek.     His  work  in  Athen* 
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aU  times  disliked  by  the  ecelesiafitieal  su- 
es; and  in  Mar.,  1852.  he  was  convicted  of 
ig  doctrines  contmry  to  the  religion  of  the 
Church,  and  sentenced  to  fifteen  days'  im- 
nent  and  t^j  ejdle,  with  costs.  A  protest 
he  United  States  government  prevented  the 
ion  of  this  sentence,  and  in  1854  it  was  re- 
King's  "  Miscellaneous  Works  "  (Modem 
vols.,  Athens,  1859)  include  documents  re- 
t.o  his  trial. 

:    Mrs.   F.  £,   H.   HaiDes,   Jonaa  King,   Mit- 
to  Syria  and  Crwce,  New  York,  1879. 


WtoS: 


^,  THOMAS  STARH:  Unitarian;  b.  in 
ork  Dec.  16,  1824;  d.  in  San  Francisco  Mar. 
4.  His  education  was  interrupt^  by  the 
::>r  his  father,  a  UniversalLst  clergyman  then 
5  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  he  was  eom- 
t<j  go  to  work  in  a  dry-goods  store.  Later, 
^xiLgaged  in  teaching,  he  studied  theology  in 
*w^  time,  and  began  to  preach  in  1845.  He 
L«tor  of  the  UmversaUst  Church  at  Charles- 

E&-48,  of  the  Mollis  Street  Unitarian  Church, 
1848-60,  and  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in 
iciseo  1 860-64 -  He  was  a  brilliant  speaker 
sli^ieved  a  national  reputation  as  a  lecturer, 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  when  it  seemed 
fcle  that  California  would  secede,  King  threw 
F  into  the  breach  and  by  his  eloquence  saved 
Be  to  the  Union.  During  the  war  he  was  ao- 
Bt-he  interest  of  the  United  States  Ssm'tary 
■toion.  While  located  at  Boston  he  spent 
Ikime  exploring  the  White  Mountains  and 
l^sd  The  White  Hills,  their  Legends,  Lnnd- 
€Mnd  Poetry  (Boston,  1859).  Fatrioiism  and 
F*<jper«    (1864),    Chri^tianitif   and    Humnniiy 

E*'"*'Sfofic«  and  Show,  arid  other  Lecturer  (1877) 
hed  posthumously. 
t:    a  Memoir,  by  E.  P.  WhippUi,  was  prefixiKl 
^Kritliamli/   afvi    Humanity,    ut    sup.,    pp.    vii.-Uxx. 
^t   *J«o;     R.    FroChin«ha[»i,    A    Tribute   to    Thoma* 
King,   BoitOQ.    1864;    O.  T.  Shuck.    ThomoA  Starr 
%n  VirM^  privately  prmt«cl,  1005, 

IG,  WILLIAM:  Archbishop  of  Dublin;  b. 
trim,  Ireland,  May  1,  1650;  d.  at  Dublin  May 

rf.  He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin 
1670;  M.A„  1673;  D.D.,  1689),  and  took 
•  in  1674.  He  became  provost  of  the  cathe- 
Dhurch  of  Tuam  1676.  chancellor  of  St.  Patrick's 
rector  of  St.  Werburgh's  1679,  dean  of  St.  Pat^ 
s  1689,  bishop  of  Derry  1691,  and  archbishop  of 
lit!  1703-  For  espousing  the  cause  of  William 
range  be  was  iioprisonert  by  James  II,  in  1688 
again  in  1690,  but  was  liberated  after  the  de- 
of  James'  array  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  (July 
i90).  Though  a  Whig,  he  was  an  Irish  patriot, 
defended  vigorously  the  int<*rest8  of  the  Irish 
lit  the  encroachments  of  the  English.  His 
(T  work  is  De  ongine  mali  (Dublin  and  London, 
;  Eng.  traasL  by  Edmund  Law,  London,  1731), 
h  attempts,  on  a  Lockean  basis,  to  reconcile 
xistence  of  evil  with  the  goodness  of  God.  The 
attracted  considerable  attention,  and  was 
i26d  by  Bayle,  Leibnitz,  and  others.  King  also 
shed  a  Dumber  of  sermons  and  The  SUUe  of  the 


Proieatanis  in  Ireland  under  the  Lcde  King  James' 
Goi^erTim^il  (London,  1691 )»  an  important  vindica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution. 

BiBLioanAPHTt  Tbe  chief  authority  its  J.  Ware,  Ardkitpi*- 
eoporum  CitamiienMium  et  Tuamensium  vitae,  Dublin. 
1626:  %'eiy  valuable  is  A  Grrat  Archbiehop  of  Dublin. 
WmUiam  King,  h^ui  Autobiography,  Family,  and  a  SrUction 
frrnn  kia  Correspondence,  ed.  Sir  Chaiieci  SinieoEi  King, 
l^ndon,  lOfOS.  For  other  ecattered  referenoee  consult 
DNB,  xxxi.  163-167. 

KINGDOM,     BROTHERfiOOD    OF    THE:    An 

organbaticni  having  for  its  aim  the  study  of  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  regarding  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  the  realization  of  these  teachings  in  a  spirit  of 
brotherhood.  Them  are  no  officers  except  an  ex- 
ecutive committee  elected  annually,  w^ith  chair- 
man, and  corresponding  and  recording  secretaries, 
The  Brotherhood  was  foundcfl  in  Dec,  1892.  Shortly 
thereafter  the  compilation  of  a  series  of  essays  on 
the  kingdom  in  its  various  relations  was  suggested 
and  the  work  of  their  preparation  w^as  undertaken 
by  a  small  group  of  men.  Later,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  WTiters  should  meet  at  Marlborough  on  the 
Hudson^  N.  Y..  in  the  month  of  August,  1893,  for 
the  purpose  of  comparing  their  essays  and  bringing 
them  into  a  full  agreement  and  unity.  The  sim- 
ple basis  of  organization,  entitled  Spirit  ami  Aims 
qf  the  Brotherhood,  was  then  adopted,  and  the  first 
executive  committee  was  elected.  Thirtjeen  annual 
confert*nces  have  since  betm  h€*Ul,  all  but  one  at 
Marlborough,  and  a  few  smaller  conferences  have 
been  held  at  various  times  between  these  annual 
conferences,  in  the  city  of  New  York  an<l  elsewhere. 
The  first  conference  was  attended  by  eleven  men. 
The  second  l>eing  more  largely  attended  and  ex- 
citing considerable  neighborhood  interest,  the 
meetings  took  on  a  more  public  character,  so  that 
in  announcing  the  third  conference  it  seemed  de- 
sirable to  extend  a  public  invitation  to  all  interested 
in  the  movement,  and  since  that  time  the  confer- 
ences have  been  entirely  open  to  the  public,  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  business  session  each  morn- 
ing, confineti  to  the  enrolled  members  of  the  Broth- 
erhood, Reports  of  four  of  these  conferences  have 
been  published,  besides  tracts,  leaflets,  and  maga- 
zine articles?  from  time  to  time» 

While  the  Brotherhood  has  as  yet  attempted 
little  beyond  the  holding  of  its  annual  conference 
and  the  putting  forth  of  occasional  expressions  of 
opinion  regarding  current  questions  of  a  social  and 
religious  character  in  pamphlets  and  circulars,  it 
has  made  preparation  for  a  larger  sphere  of  activ- 
ity in  the  future  in  several  ways.  It  has  a  standing 
committee  on  evangelization,  whose  aim  is  to  pro- 
mote evangelistic  effort  on  a  social  basis.  It  has 
also  a  committee  on  foreign  correspondence,  through 
w^hich  it  seeks  to  come  into  touch  with  those  of 
similar  views  and  alms  in  England,  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  elsewhere.  And  latterly,  as  th*- 
need  of  more  permanent  organization  and  latertd 
extension  has  become  manifest,  provision  has  been 
made  for  local  chapters  of  the  Brotherhood,  receiv- 
ing their  charters  from  it  and  pledged  to  its  spirit 
and  aims  as  their  imalterable  basis  of  constitution. 
Leighton  Williams. 
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Jewinh  Views  of  the  Kingdom  (11). 

The  Pauline  Doctrine  (i  2). 

The  Teaehinc  of  Jesus  (i  3). 

The  Kingdom  Previous  to  Augustine 

(§4). 
Augustine's  Doctrine  of  the  Kingdom 

(§6). 


KINGDOM  OF   GOD. 

Luther  on  the  Kingdom  (|  6). 
Luther's  Earthly  Kingdom   of  Qod 

(§7). 
Theories  of  Zwingli  and  Oahrin  (|  8). 
I^tism  and  the  Enlif^tenment  on  tlks 

Kingdom  (|  0). 
Kant  and  Herder  (|  10). 


The  Theory  of  SefaMa 


«h«(ill). 


Beeoneiliation  of  Coiiilietii«Vii«ilqr 

SchWennacher  (|  12). 
Ritaohl's    Theory  of  tlks  Knwkn 

(I  13). 
The  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  Oawb 

(I  14). 


In  the  teaching  of  Jesus  ''  kingdom  of  God  "  is 
a  phrase  denoting  his  adherence  to  the  expectation 
of  salvation  developed  from  the  Israelitic  belief  in 
God  as  the  king  of  the  people;  although  in  modem 
systematic  theology  it  implies  a  body  of  subjects 
who  obey  a  ruler,  so  that  the  highest  good,  in  the 
religious  and  ethical  sense,  is  regarded  as  a  saving 
gift  of  God  and  as  a  conmion  aim  to  be  attained. 
Since,  however,  the  Oriental  kingdom  is  not  an 
organic  nation,  but  dominion  over  a  territory,  the 
dominant  idea  is  not  so  much  the  rule  of  God  over 
his  people,  as  manifested  in  their  obedience,  as  the 
realization  of  the  future  kingdom  (Isa.  lii.  7;  Ob. 
21),  overcoming  its  present  obstacles  in  favor  of  his 
people.  From  this  kingdom  mankind  shall  reap 
abundant  blessings,  though  for  its  progress  they 
can  do  nothing,  since  it  comes  only  through  the 
miraculous  intervention  of  God,  and  by  means  of  a 
total  and  sudden  change  of  the  world  (Dan.  ii.  44). 
These  deviating  concepts  of  history  and  of  system- 
atic theology,  however,  are  supplementary  rather 
than  contradictory,  since  the  realisation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  favor  of  his  people  presupposes 
that  they  are  obedient  to  the  divine  governance, 
as  is  evident  from  the  prophetical  writings  (cf.  Isa. 
vi.  sqq.,  x.  20  sqq.,  xlv.  8,  Ix.  21). 

The  hope  of  the  future  "  kingdom  of  God  "  in 
Jewish  eschatology  had  various  forms  regarding 
the  obstacles  to  God's  rule,  whom  the  kingdom  con- 
cerned, the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  realized, 
and  the  consequences  of  its  establish- 

I.  Jewish  merit.  The  obstacle  to  God's  rule  was 
Views  seen  at  first  in  the  oppression  of  God's 
of  the       people  by  neighboring  nations  and  by 

Kingdom,  the  universal  empires  which  followed 
each  other;  later  in  the  oppression  of 
the  pious  by  impious  factions  and  rulers;  subse- 
quently in  the  dominion  of  hostile  spiritual  powers, 
such  as  stars,  avenging  angels,  and  Satan;  and 
finally,  about  the  first  century  B.C.,  in  the  belief 
that  the  whole  present  world  is  evil  and  doomed. 
Those  whom  the  kingdom  of  God  concerned  were 
originally  the  people  of  Israel;  then  righteous  in- 
dividuals, first  in  Israel,  and  later  also  outside  the 
chosen  people.  Its  realization  meant  primarily 
the  restitution  of  the  old  national  glory  by  the  aid 
of  God  and  the  cooperation  of  man;  but  later,  as 
conditions  became  worse,  solely  by  miraculous  di- 
vine intervention.  Finally  there  was  expected  an 
entire  change  of  all  things,  a  new  world  which  al- 
rearly  exists  in  heaven  and  is  brought  about  by  the 
conquest  of  Satan,  the  last  judgment,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  and  the  downfall  of  the  old  world. 
The  gifts  of  the  kingdom  are  partly  temporal  and 
partly  heavenly,  eonsi'^ting  on  the  one  liiind  in  the 
universal  rule  of  Israel  or  of  the  pious,  with  peace 
on  earth;  and  on  the  other  hand  in  eternal  life,  the 
cessation  of  evil,   Sabbath   rest,  and  communion 


with  God  and  the  angels.  Nevertheless,  there  wm 
only  a  partial  spiritualisation,  and  the  expectatioii 
of  the  blessings  of  salvation  was  still  mote  or  leiB 
connected  with  the  idea  of  a  leoompense  for  ths 
fulfilment  of  the  law. 

In  the  New  Testament  both  the  okl  elements  M 
Judaism  and  the  new  concepts  of  Christisnity 
clearly  represented  by  Paul.  He  shares  with  ~ 
ism  the  pessimistic  view  of  the  present  worid 
stands  under  the  dominion  of  Satan  (II  Cor.  i?.  4^^  ; 
cf.  Gal.  i.  4;  Rom.  viii.  20  sqq.,  xii.  2);  and,  isiiii^c=n 
Judaism,  only  the  righteous,  who  fulfil  the  law,  wf^^a 
inherit  the  future  kingdom  of  God  (GaL  v.  21^:  ; 
I  Cor.  vi.  9;  I  Thees.  ii.  12,  ill.  13;  cf.  I  Cor.  xv.  J0M13 

sqq.).     With  him,  too,  the  "  kingdom  "  is  the  do 

minion  of  God,  who  will  be  "  all  in  all  "  (I  Cor.  xr-  — 
28),  and  the  just  shall  rule  with  him  (Rom.  ▼.  17.,       i 
iv.  13).    He  goes  beyond  the  Jewish  oonoeptiQiW:  — ^ 
on  the  other  hand,  by  dating  the  arrival  of 
kingdom  from  the  coming  of  Jesus  the  Mesnsh, 
substituting  universal  human  moral 
for  specifically  national  conditions,  by 
izing  the  gifts  of  the  kingdom  (Rom.  xi.  17,  cf. 
19  sqq.),  and  by  abolisMng  the  concepts  of 
ism  and  reward,  which  are  replaced  by  ethical 
fihnents  (Rom.  xiv.  18;    Gal.  vi.  7  sqq.)     ~ 
these  chimges  may  still  be  considered  as  purifyin^JS 
and  completing  the  Jewish  idea,  ^ 

2,  The     dififered  essentially  from  Judaism 
Pauline     the  new  concept  that  the  future 
Doctrine,    with  its  miraculous   powers  project^^ 
into  the  present  world  (Rom.  viil  2^t 
sqq.;   Phil.  iii.  20),  and  that  upon  earth  God  grants 
the  blessings  of  the  kingdom  to  those  who  believe 
in  Christ,  as  partaking  already,  in  a  sense,  of  tb^ 
life  of  the  world  to  come  (II  Cor.  i.  22,  v.  5,  17  ^ 
I  Cor.  XV.  24  sqq.;  Gal.  i.  4;  Col.  i.  13).    Nordoe» 
the  Pauline  equation  of  the  Church  and  the  kinj^— 
dom  of  Christ  (which  represents  no  essential  chanp^ 
in  the  concept,  but  only  a  divergent  view  of  tlk« 
initiation  and  the  development  of  the  consumios^ 
tion)  denote  a  human  society  for  the  independent 
solution  of  ethical  problems,  much  less  a  leg&li^* 
tically  organized  association,  but  an  organism  of 
divinely  granted   powers  or  "  graces,''  by  which 
God  permits  the  Church  to  grow  as  the  body  of 
Christ  (Eph.  ii.  19-22,  iv.  16).     Paul  again  trtfi- 
scends  the  Jewish  concept  by  not  considering  these 
divine  powers  to  be  ethically  indifferent  "  grace*, 
but  by  recjarding  the  moral  life  of  the  ChristiaM  id 
sanctification  and  love  as  the  fruit  of  the  suprft" 
natural    and    supramundane  power  of  the  Spin* 
(Gal.  V.  22  sqq.),  and  by  valuing  the  other  "  graces 
according  to   their   usefulness   for   the  moral  up- 
building of  the  Church  (I  Cor.  xiv.  5). 

In  consequence  of  this  projection  of  the  future 
kingdom  of  God  with  its  powers  into  the  present 
world,  the  fundamental  ethical  and  religious  idetf 
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of  the  kiDgdom  as,  on  the  one  hand,  an  obedient 
people  ruled  by  God,  and,  on  the  other,  as  the 
totality  of  gifts  which  God's  rule  vouchsafes  to  its 
members,  approach  each  other  much  more  closely 
than  in  the  Jewish  scheme.  The  exercise  of  the 
**  graoee/'  by  which  the  kingdom  of  God  or  Christ 
Ib  extended,  becomes  an  ethica!  task  for  the  ChrjB- 
tian,  however  much  before  and  after  the  efforts  of 
bis  will  he  may  be  filled  with  the  consciousness  of 
his   depeiidenoe    on    the   working   of   divine   gmce 

((Rom.  xii.  6-^;  I  Cor.  xii.  14  aqq.);  so  that  Paul 
calls  his  missionary  associates  **  fellow  workers  unto 
Ihe  kix^dom  of  God  "  (Col.  iv.  U), 
The  Apocalypse,  in  like  manner,  recognizee  not 
only  a  future  kingdom  of  God  (xix.-xxi.),  but  also 
one  that  is  active  in  thi«  present  world.  The  be- 
I  lie  vera  are  already  rulers  (i.  6,  v.  10),  though  the 
special  blessings  of  the  divine  kingdom  are  prom^ 
laeB  and  there  is  no  organic  connection  between 
bbedJenoe  and  promise.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John  set  forth  the  same  con- 
cept as  that  of  Paul,  except  for  the  individualism 
fuod  spiritualism  of  Hellenistic  terminology,  as  ex- 
impUfied  in  the  substitution  of  eternal  life  for  the 
kingdom  (except  in  John  iii.  3,  5,  xrvnii.  36  sqq,). 
While,  however,  Paul  makes  the  arrival  of  the 
|dngdom  in  this  world  dependent  upon  the  eleva- 
|ion  of  Jesus  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  for  John  the 
kingdom  comes  inmiediately  through  the  knowl- 
[edge  of  God  (x\ni.  3,  xviii.  37,  xiv.  9). 
I  in  distinction  from  Paul  and  John,  the  preach- 
Bng  of  Jesus  follows  the  Jewish  scheme,  in  that  he 
Sirges  the  will  of  man  to  the  acciuisition  of  moral 
ju!*tice  by  pointing  to  the  future  kingdom,  since 
God  will  reward  such  an  attitude  alone  with  a  share 
his  kingdom  (Matt.  v.  1-12,  vi.  2,  33,  v\i.  21, 
3,  8  sqq.,  xix.  21,  27-29,  xxv.  34;  Luke  xii. 
).  By  the  kingdom  Jesus  understood  the 
iblishment  of  the  rule  of  God  in  the  immediat-e 
lure,  with  a  general  resurrection  and  judgment 
y  a  miracle  of  God,  accompanied  with  a  renovation 
»f  the  world  denoting  for  the  just  the  enjoyment 
of  an  abundance  of  blessing.*^,  BUch  as  participation 
in  the  divine  governance  (Matt.  xix.  28),  a  share  in 
the  Meaaianic  meal  w4th  the  patriarchs  (Matt.  viii. 
|1,  antvi.  29),  and  the  sight  of  God,  whose  children 
^y  become,  being  equal  to  the  angeb  (Matt.  v. 
B,  8,  9;  Luke  xx.  36).  From  Jewish  hopes  he  drew 
the  political  and  national  factor  and 
3.  The  the  portmyal  of  physical  pleasures,  but. 
Teaching  he  did  not  use  the  term  "  kingdom  of 
of  Jesus.  God  "  to  signify  the  obedient  subjects 
of  God.  or  an  organized  commimity  of 
luch  subjects.  Whether  the  view  of  Paul  and  John 
sonceming  the  projection  of  the  future  kingdom 
of  God  into  this  world  was  foreign  to  the  spirit  of 
Jesiis  depcmds  on  the  question  whether  the  justice 
demanded  by  him  as  a  condition  for  a  share  in 
God's  kingdom  was  of  the  same  high  quality  as  the 
gifts  of  the  kingdom;  whether  he  considered  those 
gifts  as  an  organic  completion  of  justice  or  as  a  re- 
ward which  stood  only  in  a  mectmnical  relation  to 
it;  and  whether  his  preaching  was  merely  manda- 
tory^  or  poaaessed  a  creating  and  saving  power,  so 
that  voluntary  obedience  to  it  could  at  once  be 
felt  10  be  the  reception  of  miraculous,  morally  sa- 


ving, and  beatifying  powers  of  God.  As  to  the  first 
point,  we  know  that  Jesua  abolished  the  het-eronomy 
of  the  legalistic  attitude,  and  consequently  the  baaia 
of  a  mechanical  concept  of  a  future  reward,  by  lay- 
ing all  stress  upon  the  disposition  of  the  heart 
(ftlark  vii.  15;  Matt.  vii.  16-17),  by  substituting 
for  the  legalistic  relation  the  relation  of  children  to 
a  father  (Mark  x.  1-1  sqq.),  by  denying  any  legal 
claims  to  reward  (Matt,  xx,  1  sqtj.;  Luke  xvii,  7-- 
lOy,  by  making  God  himseLf  the  model  (Matt.  v. 
4H),  and  by  promising  the  kingdom  of  God  to  those 
who  long  for  righteousness  (Matt,  v.  6),  At  the 
same  time,  Jesujs  enbordinated  temporal  rewards 
to  the  spiritual  blessiugs  of  the  kingdom^  so  that 
with  him  there  is  an  organic  relation  between  the 
mora!  condition  in  this  world  and  the  blessings  of 
the  world  to  come.  Jesus  himself  knew  that  son- 
ship  with  Gwl  was  a  blessed  thing  (Matt.  xi.  27), 
and  he  admonished  others  to  feel  themselves  to  l>e 
the  children  of  God  (Matt,  x,  29-32;  Luke  x.  19). 
He  promised  rest  to  all  who  should  take  his  yoke 
upon  them  (Matt.  xi.  28-30),  and  he  urged  Uis  hear- 
ers to  trust  boldly  in  God  with  the  full  assurance 
that  their  prayers  were  heard  (Mark  xi,  22  sqq.; 
Matt.  vii.  7),  and  to  live  in  purity  of  heart  and  in 
love  even  of  their  enemies.  It  is  thus  clear  that, 
despite  divergencies  in  terminology  and  concept, 
the  teaching.s  of  John  and  Paul  on  the  kingdom  of 
God  were  in  htirmony  with  tiio  preaching  of  Jesua. 
It  b  plain  from  Matt.  xii.  28  and  Luke  x.  18-20 
that  Jesus  held  tlmt  the  kingdom  of  God  had  al- 
ready come  in  its  religious,  though  not  in  its  ethical^ 
concept;  and  in  like  manner  the  comparison  of 
John  the  Baptist  to  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  (Matt,  xi*  11;  cf.  Luke  xvi.  16)  implies  that 
with  him  the  time  of  prophecy  had  ended  and  that 
of  fulfilment  begun.  Such  parables  as  those  of  the 
grain  of  mustard  seed,  the  leaven,  and  the  tares 
also  teach  that  the  kingdom  had  already  begun » 
and  foreshadow  the  progress  of  revelation  and  of 
the  divine  power  entered  into  the  world;  while  the 
victories  over  the  powers  of  evil  and  the  divine  suc- 
cess of  his  preaching  of  the  kingdom  also  conErmed 
his  belief. 

In  later  primitive  Christianity  the  kingdom  of 
God  was  an  exclusively  eschatological  concept^  so 
that,   according  to  Hegesippus,   kinsfolk  of  Jesus 
declared  to  Domitian  that  *'  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
is  not  casmic  or  earthly,  but  heavenly  and  angelic  at 
the  conaummation  of  the  age  *'  (cf,  also  I  Clem, 
xlii.  3;   Hermas,  SimaUudes,  x.  12,  8).    The  Church 
is  distinguished  from   the  kingdom  of 
4,  The      God;    she  will  be  gathered  from    the 
Kingdom    four  corners  of  the  earth  into  the  king- 
PreviouB    dom  which  God  has  prepared  for  her 
to  Auguin    {Diduche,  ix.  4,  x.  5),     For  Tertullian, 
tine,        Cyprian,    Justin,    and     Irenaeus    the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  coming  of 
the  kingdom  is  the  rule  of  God,  by  which  they  un- 
derstood the  discontinuance  of  their  state  of  serv- 
itude and  oppression,  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  won- 
derfully increased  fertility  of  the  earth.     On  the 
other  hand,  LactantiuB  (Divinae  institutionex,  VII., 
xxiv,  4)  held  thiit  the  righteous  would  reign  with 
God  and  Christ  on  earth,  the  wicked  being  not  en- 
tirely destroyed,  but  doomed  to  perpetual  bondage 
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and  the  objects  of  the  victory  of  God  and  the  tri- 
umph of  the  just.  Irenaeus  (Haer.,  v.  32  aqq.)i  in 
opposition  to  the  Gnostic  allegorical  interpretation  of 
the  New  Testament,  understood  the  cosmic  Sabbath 
of  the  millennium  (cf.  Heb.  iv.),  and  the  heavenly 
feast  (Matt.  viii.  11)  as  the  expectation  of  the  king- 
dom, that  the  just  might  rightly  enjoy  the  reward 
of  their  patience  where  they  had  suffered  oppres- 
sion. Among  the  Greek  Fathers  it  was  Origen  who, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Greek  ideal  of  the  do- 
minion of  reason  over  the  passions,  originated  an 
ethical  and  individualistic  concept  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  based  on  Luke  xvii.  21;  Rom.  xiv.  17,  vi. 
12;  I  Cor.  xv.  28,  but  so  modified  that  the  gift  of 
God  and  of  his  saving  blessings  transcends  ethical 
duty,  and  the  spiritual  state  of  the  Christian  is  con- 
sidered the  beginning  of  heavenly  perfection.  He 
understands  the  second  petition  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  expressly  after  the  analogy  of  the  rule  of  a 
king  over  his  subjects  in  a  well-ordered  city,  so  that 
the  soul  must  submit  to  the  governance  of  God 
and  obey  his  spiritual  laws.  The  perfection  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  so  that  God  will  be  all  in  ail,  takes 
place  in  every  individual  when  Christ  has  con- 
quered the  enemies  in  him,  and  he  progresses  un- 
ceasingly until  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  other  vir- 
tues come  to  perfection  in  him.  The  same  thoughts 
are  found  in  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  ('*  Mystagogical 
Lectures,"  v.  13)  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (De  ora- 
lionet  il.),  while  Chrysostom,  influenced  by  the  Stoic 
idea  of  the  wise  man  as  king,  develops  the  thought 
that  with  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  the  soul  itself 
will  become  a  king,  thus  coming  into  harmony  with 
the  New-Testament  test  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
that  we  shall  acquire  dominion  in  it  {De  oratione 
dominica  horn.),  Ephraem  (Cohortatio  ad  pcmiterv- 
tianiy  xxiv.,  cf.  ix.,  x.),  like  Johannes  Cassianus  (Co- 
hortatiOf  i.  13),  following  Origen,  laid  stronger  stress 
on  the  mystic  indwelling  of  God. 

AugiLstine  unites  in  the  concept  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  the  two  characteristiCvS  of  **  l>eing  ruled  by 
God  "  and  of  "  reigning  with  God,"  the  latter,  which 
begins  after  the  resurrection,  l>eing  the  decisive  indi- 
cation.    The  saints  or  the  just  themselves  constitute 
the  kingdom  of  God,  since  their  hearts  are  governed 
inwardly  by  Christ  or  God  {MPL,  xxxix.  830,  832); 
but  the  kingdom,  strictly  speaking,  is  still  in  the 
future  (MPL,  xxxiv.  1814,  xxxvi.  388),  and  he  de- 
clared it  madness  to  connect  temporal  life  with  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.     With  Augustine 
5.  Augus-   the  future  **  reigning  with  God  "  had 
tine's  Doc-  no  analogy  with  a  rule  to  be  exercised 
trine  of  the  over  others  or  with  an  influence  upon 
Kingdom,    others,  but  consisted  wholly  of  the  con- 
templation   and    enjo>Tnent    of   God. 
Nevertheless,  Augustine  gave  up  his  former  expec- 
tation of  the  millennium  and  referred  the  promises 
of  Rev.  XX.  to  the  prc^nt  (De  civitale  Dei,  xx.  9), 
so  that  the  reign  of  the  saints  with  Christ  promised 
for  the  millennium  must  exist  in  the  present,  though 
with  a  power  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  future.     The 
kingdom  consequently  implies  for  him,  as  for  Barna- 
bas before  him,  Sabbath  rest   (ed.   MPL,  xxxvi. 
1198).     However  personal  this  conception  of  the 
kingdom  in  which  God  rules  may  be,  Augustine  re- 
garded it  from  the  very  first  as  a  community,  a 


phase  in  the  battle  which  is  waged  in  the  oourse  of 
the  world  between  the  **  kingdom  of  heaven  "  and 
the  "  kingdom  of  earth  "  or  *'  of  the  devil."  On 
the  other  hand,  he  also  identified  the  empirical 
church,  which  includes  sinners,  with  the  kingdom 
of  God  {MPL,  xxxvi.  409,  xxxvii.  672  sqq.).  This 
organization  is  for  him  an  instrument  of  the  rule 
of  God,  and  the  activity  of  its  ministers  is  useful  to 
the  kingdom,  even  if  their  personal  conduct  is  evfl 
(MPL,  xxxvi.  1169).  It  was  not  strange,  there- 
fore, that  scholasticism  should  make  Augustine's 
ethical  "  Church  of  conflict  "  the  *'  Chureh  mili- 
tant," and  in  like  manner  he  influenced  the  oourse 
of  medieval  development  by  his  idea  that  the  secu- 
lar state  should  submit  to  the  guidance  of  the 
Church,  w^hich  embodies  true  justice  for  the  com- 
munity. Alongside  the  concept  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  as  relating  to  organized  society,  there  developed 
after  Augustine  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  in  relatioD 
to  the  individual.  St.  Bernard,  like  the  Greek 
Fathers  (cf .  Thomas  Aquinas,  Catena  aurea,  on  Matt 
vi.  and  Luke  xi.)  and  Augustine,  distinguished,  on 
the  basis  of  Luke  xvii.  21,  between  a  free  submis- 
sion of  man's  will  to  the  will  of  God  in  the  present 
world,  and  the  future  reign  with  Christ.  Booa- 
ventura  (Stimulus  among,  iii.  17)  regards  devotioo 
to  God  and  the  experience  of  salvation  as  the  high- 
est good,  which  is  the  indwelling  of  God;  while  s^ 
cording  to  Tauler  (Predigien,  Frankfort,  1703,  774, 
926,  1202,  1206),  the  kingdom  of  God  is  God  him- 
self, dwelling  in  the  soul  in  his  own  nature  and 
essence,  with  all  his  heavenly  gifts  and  treasureB. 

Luther  follows,  on  the  whole,  the  thoughts  d 
Augustine,  though  with  important  modifications. 
He  treats  the  kingdom  of  God  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  law  and  the  Gospel,  the  law  expressing  the 
eternal  destiny  of  man,  which  is  realiied  by  the 
Gospel,  so  that  life  according  to  the  law  is  life  m  the 
kingdom  of  God.     In  this  connection 

6.  Luther   he  also  uses  the  analogy  of  a  command- 
on  the      ing  king  and  an  obedient  people.  The 

Kingdom,  life  of  voluntary  submission  to  the  wiU 
of  God  is  at  the  same  time  the  blessed 
life,  so  that  **  blessedness  means  that  God  rules  in 
U.S,  and  we  are  his  kingdom  "  (Werke,  EIrlangen  ed.. 
xxi.  184).  Thus  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  ethical 
rule  of  God  is  for  him  the  highest  good  in  the  eth- 
ical as  well  as  in  the  religious  sense.  Man  is  under 
the  dominion  of  sin.  but  the  Gospel  comes  as  a  mes- 
sage of  redemption  through  Christ,  whereby  the 
law  is  fulfilled,  or  the  rule  of  God  is  realized  a^ 
cording  to  its  two  factors,  beginning  in  the  present 
and  completed  in  the  future.  Upon  earth  this  is 
called  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  but  for  Luther  there 
is  no  real  difiference  between  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
and  that  of  God.  Owing  to  Luther*s  concept  of 
redemption,  he  differs  from  Augustine  in  regard  to 
the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  While  both 
regard  the  kingdom  as  volimtary  devotion  un- 
trammeled  by  the  law,  and  as  a  miraculous  gift  of 
the  spirit  of  God,  Luther  derives  the  effect  of  this 
change,  which  still  takes  place  through  the  miraco- 
lous  powers  of  God,  psychologically  from  the  indi- 
vidual assurance  of  forgiveness  through  Christ. 
Moreover,  in  consequence  of  his  doctrine  that,  more 
than  all  human  actions,  faith  resting   upon  the 
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pledge  of  forgiveness  in  Christ  is  the  certainty  of 
ftalvattOD,    the   faith    of   the   Christian    means    for 
X»utber  experience  of  sal  vat  ion  in  a  way  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Augustine,  and  thus  for  him  the 
miture   **  reigning   with  God  "  coincides   with   the 
mreaent  **  rule  by  God  "  both  in  time  and  in  con- 
aent.     Luther  extends   the  thought   of  the   royal 
^dominion  of  the  believers  over  all  creatures  and 
[Over  heaven  and  earth,  in  the  sense  that  the  assur- 
jance  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  includes  the  assur- 
ance that  all  things  work  together  for  good,  i.e.,  for 
eternal  life.     Thus  by  his  concept  of  the  kingdom, 
which  is  a  share  in  the  dominion  of  God  or  Christ 
over  all,  he  avoids  the  disregard  of  the  good  and 
l^evil  of  this  world  which  had  been  taught  by  Augus- 
tine and,  at  6rst,  by  himself. 

I     As  the  kingdom  of  God  consists  of  the  Christiana 
over  whom  and  in  favor  of  whom  God  or  Christ 
rules,  and  who  rule  with  him,  it  was  but  natural 
for  Luther  to  regard  the  kingdom  on  earth  as  in  an 
extensive  and  intensive  state  of  growth,  so  that  it 
18  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  in- 
7,  Lather's  crease  the  number  of  the  faithful  or  to 
Earthly     build  up  God'a  kingdom  (Erlangen  ed.^ 
Kingdom    viii.  241,  xii.  319,  xxxiii.  344,  xxxix. 
of  God.      14,  1.  153,  235).     But  Luther  did  not 
go  far  enough  to  regard  the  kingdom 
of  God  as  the  highest  ethical  good  or  as  an  all-com- 
prehending ethical  end.     This  was  because,  in  the 
first  place,  his  ethics  was  not  teleological  but  ex- 
periential, and  in  the  second  place  because  he  did 
not  subordinate  the  spheres  of  the  economic  and 
political   states   which,  together  with  the  Church, 
snake  up  his  ideal  of  life  on  earth,  to  a  common  and 
eternal  purpose.    The   secular  spheres   and   their 
V&rious  vocations  have  for  him  only  earthly  aims, 
ftnd  their  works  are  governed  by  natural  law.     He 
did  not  think  of  the  possibihty  and  necessity  of 
elevating  earthly   callings  to  a   higher  sphere   of 
morality  by  means  of  Christianity;   yet  he  did  not 
contradict  the  view  of  Meknchthon,  who  saw  in 
the  good  work«  of  Christians  in  their  secular  call- 
ings a  ''  policy  of  Christ  to  show  his  kingdom  be- 
fore the  world."     For  Luther,  as  for  others,  the 
lealization  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  the  Church, 
which,  however,  he  held  to  be  the  congregation  of 
believers  whom  Christ  rules  through  the  Word  and 
:the  Spirit.     On  the  other  hand,  he  recognize^l  the 
Jdngdom  of  God  wherever  faith  and  love  were  mani- 
fest in  earthly  callings,  and  he  held  the  Church  to 
|.l>e  the  kingdom  only  where  her  activity  truly  pro- 
I needed  from  faith  and  love  (Erkngen  ed.,  xxiii. 
'385). 

With  Zwingli  the  ethical  conception  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  preponderated.     For  him  it   is  con- 
tAinedf  in  the  first  place,  in  preaching,  i.e,,  in  the 
offering   of  heavenly   blessings   and   of  the  grace 
vouchsafed  in  Christ,  and,  in  the  second  place,  in 
the  Church»  to  which  preaching  calls.     Where  the 
Gospel  is  received,  there  is  established 
&  Theories  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  consists  of 
of  Zwingli  faith,  piety,  justice,  and  innocence,  so 
and  Calvin,  that  it  coincides  with  those  w^ho  are 
regenerated  through  Christ  {Opera,  ed. 
H.  Schuler  and  J,  Sehulthesa,  Zurich,  1828-42,  vi. 
210,  236,  239»  2m,  302,  352,  390,  609,  69S);  and  he 
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emphasizes  the  view  that  the  "  people  of  God  "  are 
characterized  simply  and  solely  by  their  striving 
to  have  the  kingdom  of  God  within  them.  With 
Calvin  the  fundamental  clmracteriatic  of  the  king- 
dom was  the  rule  of  God,  in  the  sense  of  the  sub- 
ordination of  man  to  the  divine  wi!I  (Cammenlarii 
in  N.  T.,  e±  A.  Tholuck,  Berlin,  1833-34,  i.  167). 
It  is  not  in  the  futiire,  but  begins  in  faith  tipon  earth 
through  the  Word  and  the  secret  working  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (ib.,  i.  167,  iii.  44,  336).  It  is,  therefore, 
a  product  of  divine  as  well  as  himian  activity;  nor 
did  it  first  come  with  Christ,  whose  office  it  was 
**  to  spread  through  all  the  world  the  kingdom  of 
God,  which  was  then  restricted  to  a  corner  of  Ju- 
dfea  "  (ib.,  i.  2S7).  The  future  kingdom  is  thus 
the  completion  of  the  one  begun  on  earthy  and  is 
characterized  by  continued  progress  (ib.,  i.  167; 
CR,  XXX.  667).  Unlike  Luther,  Calvin  sought  to 
bring  the  kingdom  of  God  to  expression  in  the  ex- 
ternal forms  of  Ufe.  The  realization  of  the  rule  of 
God  is,  in  the  eyes  of  Calvin  also,  the  Church,  and 
the  communion  of  saints  h  the  test  of  the  empirical 
church  (ed.  A.  Tholuck,  i.  146,  262,  li.  198;  CR, 
XXX.  757)*  He  again  differed  from  Luther  in  so 
far  as  he  wqm  inclined  to  regard  the  constitution  of 
the  New  Testament  as  an  eternal  law  given  by  God, 
and  to  regard  church  discipline  as  an  order  insti- 
tuted by  God  for  the  conservation  of  the  spiritual 
state  iCR,  776  sqq.,  867  sqq.,  891  sqq.);  while  he 
carefully  distinguished  political  from  ecclesiastical 
dominion  (CR,  xxv.  1092  sqq.). 

In  Pietism  (q,v.)  the  longing  for  the  betterment 
of  religious  conditions  led  to  a  dl*itinction  between 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  official  Church  or 
Christian  moraiity.  Spener  advocated  the  expec- 
tation of  better  times  for  the  Church,  interpreting 
this  as  a  preparatory  triumph  of  the 

Q.  Pietism    gloriotis  kingdom  of  Christ;   a  time  of 
and  the      the  expansion  and  awakening  of  the 

Enlighten-  Church,  which  was  to  begin  with  the 
ment  on  the  destruction   of   Babylon    (the   Roman 

Kingdom.  Catholic  Church);  and  the  conversion 
of  the  Jews.  The  younger  generation 
of  Pietists,  like  J.  J.  Moser,  dated  the  beginning  of 
the  kingdom  from  the  movement  of  8pener,  think- 
ing of  the  contrast  between  traditional  and  genuine 
Christianity.  Emancipation  from  dogmatics,  a 
deeper  study  of  the  Bible,  and  its  historical  inter- 
pretation led  to  the  tenet  that  the  Scriptures  con- 
tain the  records  of  a  history  of  revelation  and  re- 
ligion passing  through  a  series  of  developmenta 
comprised  under  the  general  terra  "  kingdom  of 
God/'  a  theory  represented  especially  by  Bengel, 
C.  A.  Crusius,  and  Johann  Jakob  Hess.  The  period 
of  the  Enlightenment  (q.v.)  emphasized  primarily 
the  active  ethical  side  in  the  kingdom  of  God  and  ita 
analogy  with  a  community  of  obedient  subjects, 
but  did  not  overlook  the  reltgiotm  side,  since  it  was 
only  through  God 'a  government  of  the  world  that 
the  harmony  between  the  sphere  of  morahty  and 
that  of  nature  was  accomplished,  or  that  the  com- 
prehensive union  of  humanity  was  effected  which 
was  necessary  for  the  realization  of  the  moral  idea. 
Owing  to  the  indelible  goodness  of  the  heart,  it  wa« 
held  that  there  is  no  sharp  distinction  between  the 
history  of  natural  humanity  and  the  history  of  sal- 
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▼fttion,  ao  that  tha  Idofdom  of  Ood 
outaide  Judalam  and  Ghriatianity.  Laflmita  ift- 
taiprated  tha  "  Idofdom  of  grmea  "  aa  tha  dominion 
of  Ood  in  tha  spirit-world,  whila  Semlar  undaratood 
it  aa  tha  new  Q>iritual  reign  of  Ood  in  tha  Churoh, 
and  Bainhaid  eonoeived  it  aa  an  ethioal  brother- 
hood eatablishad  by  Jeeua  to  indude  all  peoplai. 

Kanty  on  tha  other  hand,  made  morality  entirely 
independent,  even  regeneration  being  an  act  of  tha 
individuaL  Morality  leada,  however,  to  a  rdigioua 
liith  of  reaaon  in  ao  far  aa  the  duty  is  lelt  to  aim 
at  a  h{gheit  good.  The  power  of  morality  ia  inauf- 
fioient  to  realiae  this;  and  it  moat, 
therefore,  poatulate  a  moral  ruler  of 
tha  world,  ainoe  a  aooiety  muat  be  ea- 
tabliabed  aooording  to  ths  lawa  of  vir- 
tue for  tha  protection  of  tha  individual 
againat  the  evil  principle  which  surrounda  him. 
Thia  ethieal  community,  which  can  be  realiaed  onl^ 
aa  a  people  of  Ood  under  lawa  of  virtue,  Kant  calk 
tha  kingdom  of  God  <m  earth,  and  uaea  ita  idea  aa 
a  teit  for  tha  critidim  and  purificaticm  of  tha  em- 
pirical Church.  Herder  considered  the  kingdom 
of  God  to  be  the  development  of  humanity  as  it 
proceeds  under  the  lawa  of  nature  or  of  the  good- 
ness, power,  and  wisdom  of  God,  who  furnishes  the 
meana  and  endowmenta;  and  he  waa  the  first  coo- 
sdously  to  combine  the  ethical  and  reUgioua  aenae 
of  Christianity  with  the  Greek  universal  and  free 
development  of  the  entire  personality* 

The  founder  of  the  specific  use  of  the  concept 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  modem  theology  waa 
Schleiermacfaer.  The  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
forms  the  basis  of  his  teaching,  governing  his  sya- 
tem  both  of  doctrine  and  of  ethics.  The  kingdom 
of  God  is  the  purpose  and  realisation  of  redemp- 
tion; and  it  is  not  only  the  highest  purpose  of  ao- 
tioQ,  but  also  the  highest  blessing 
XI.  The  (ChrMiche  SHU,  Berlin,  1843,  p.  78). 
Theory  of  He  conceives  the  kingdom  of  God  after 
Schleier-  the  analogy  of  the  relation  between 
macher.  a  ruling  king  and  his  obedient  sub- 
jects, yet  so  that  the  king's  will  is  the 
will  of  all  who  serve  and  live  under  him.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  rule  of  God  (or  the  being  of  God) 
is  exercised  in  man  is  consciousness  of  God,  which 
is  real  only  as  motivating  activity  or,  more  specifi- 
cally (since  God  is  the  supreme  all-embracing  unity), 
as  the  love  of  all  mankind  (Glavbenslehre,  Berlin, 
1821-22,  a  00,  94).  This  consciousness  of  God 
raises  man  above  the  world,  and  through  it  is  real- 
ised the  further  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
throughout  the  earth.  Unlike  Kfmt,  Schleier- 
macher  not  only  conceived  moral  activity  as  im- 
mediately religious,  as  having  its  motive  in  the 
consciousness  of  God;  but  he  was  also  able  to  un- 
derstand human  activity  as  the  working  of  the 
Divine,  in  virtue  of  his  ethical  fundamental  con- 
cept of  the  highest  good.  By  this  he  understood 
such  a  result  of  moral  activity  as  both  included  this 
activity  within  itself  and  propagated  it.  Never- 
theless, Schleiermacher's  restriction  of  the  blessed- 
ness arising  from  the  consciousness  of  God  to  those 
filled  with  the  love  of  all  mankind  was,  at  least  in 
terminology,  an  ethical  narrowing  of  the  concept 
of  the  immanent  kingdom  of  God.    For  Schleier- 


the  reaUaaikm  of  tha  kfa^dcMn  of  God  WM 
the  work  of  Christ,  hi  ao  iur  aa  he»  thiom^  tki 
atnngth  and  bliM  of  his  eonacioiMnHi  of  Ood, » 
ereised  a  creative  power  of  attraelion  iridoh  nt^ 
natedaeoomiOQllle  ndad  by  the  same  iaqadBsf 
divine  eooadoiMMMa;  ainea  bef on  Chikt  than  U 
never  been  ao  great  a  power  of  pure  eonadoonM 
of  God,  and  faanee  no  aoeiaty  ownpririm  al  ma- 


in endeavoring  to  hanooniae  < 
with  the  point  of  view  of  Uitorioal 
Sehleiennaeher  aaw,  on  the  one  hand^  a  i 
evohition,  first  realiaed  In  Chiirt,  aad,  on  the  oUar 
hand,  he  looked  upaa  eonditiona  before  CbMm 
a  univeiaal  life  of  ain,  Le.,  an  faiqiedimanit  of  fanmia 
nature  contrary  to  ita  deatinj,  and  upon  the  woA 
of  Chikt  in  foundmg  the  miivenal  Ufa  of  tfaBUBr 
dom  of  God  aa  redemptkai.    Forbolk 
la.  BeooB-  pointa  of  view  he  prasi^MMed  tfta 
cUalion  of  original,   or   indelihle,   perfeetioa  of 
ConflteHng  man  and  the  worid.    He  thw  skied 
Viawa  by   the  view  of  primitive  Christianity,  la- 
garding  a  kingdom  of  evil  oppond  te 
the  kingdom  of  God,  even  thoq^k 
rejected  the  rule  of  a  penonal  devil, 
and  rephMcd  the  Psuline  view  of  "theilBdi''aBd 
Auguatine'a  doetrine  of  original  ain  by  that  of  mi- 
venal  ain;  but  heoontnulietadhimaalfl^conMlv- 
ing  ain  a  neoesaary  atep  in  devekprnent.    Thskaf- 
dom  of  God  beeomee  real  throng  ledfanptkai  ftm 
ain  and  eviL    The  oonaciouaneae  of  God,  gim  by 
Christ  to  the  believer,  k  pure  and  bleakd  niO  dh 
reoted  toward  the  kingdom  of  God;  but  tUi  ooa- 
tinual  mpuke  toward  the  kingdom  of  God  beeosMi 
real  in  the  individual  onl^  in  ao  far  aa  the  ^drit  cf 
the  univeiaal  life  founded  by  Chrkt  beeoBM  Ui 
own  impulae  (Gfanftsasfske,  1 121).    ThkminaA 
life  of  the  kkgdom  of  God  coincided  for  MU» 
macher  with  his  concept  of  the  Ghmeh,  sIdsb  for 
him  the  existence  of  the  Church  was  a  matter  of 
faith  in  Christ,  who  alone  can  be  sure  that  in  s 
world  of  sin  and  evil  the  empirical  Church  ia  a  pkee 
of  goodness  and  salvation.    His  position  hoe  ii 
similar  to  that  of  Luther  in  so  far  as  he  too  kU 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  can  not  be  tested  by  da 
legal  organisation  of  the  Church  and  does  not  eois- 
cide  with  the  empirical  Church.    While  that  v  s 
wide  diveigenoe  between  the  concept,  both  in  primi- 
tive Christianity  and  kter,  that  the  inunanent  king- 
dom of  God  comes  to  pass  through  the  miiscukia 
power  of  the  Spirit  proceeding  from  the  exalted 
Christ,  and  Schleiermacher's  view  that  the  persoial 
life  of  Christ  on  earth  became  the  motivatiog  powtf 
of  the  universal  spirit  of  the  universal  life,  this  di- 
veigenoe  is  based  merely  on  a  changed  psydbotogy- 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  essential  limitstioo 
of  Christian  hope  when  it  is  reduced  to  an  expeetar 
tion  of  infinite  organic  progress,  with  a  rejecUos  of 
the  eternal  perfection  of  the  individual  and  tk  miM- 
Schleiermacher   marked,    however,    an  important 
development  not  only  in  the  doctrine  of  faitht  but 
also  in  the  doctrine  of  ethics,  since  the  doetrine  of 
faith  developed  for  him  into  the  ethical  impulse  to 
do  all  that  is  in  our  power  for  the  realisation  of  ^ 
kingdom  of  God,  while  in  the  religious  satisfaetioo 
granted  by  God  is  f oimd  a  sufficient  motive  for  no- 
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rality.  At  the  same  time  it  becomes  possible  to 
hannoni^  the  divergent  incentives  to  morality  pre- 
sented in  the  New  Testament,  and  to  blend  in  the 
concept  of  a  single  moral  highest  good  the  two  pre- 
vious varieties  of  Christian  ethics,  the  theory  of 
duty  and  the  theory  of  virtue.  It  likewise  obvi- 
ates the  danger  of  quietism  in  case  there  is  no  end 
to  stimiilate  the  will,  and,  finally,  it  affords  a  basis 
of  uniting  early  Christian  and  pre*Christian  ethics. 
Ritschl  followed  Schleiermacher,  but  deepened 
his  thoughts  by  a  claser  approach  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  to  Luther,  fie  took  his  stand  In  the 
historical  life  of  the  body  of  believers,  which  la  as- 
sured that  it  is  established  through  the  revelation 
of  the  free  grace  of  God  in  Christ  which 
13.  Ritschl ^s  brings  foiigiveness  of  sins.  Like  SchJei- 
Theory  ermacher,  he  united  the  recognition 
of  the  of  a  moral  development  which  cul- 
Kingdom*  mi  nates  in  Christ  with  the  concept  of 
sin,  but  to  him  sin  was  more  than  im- 
perfect development,  it  was  the  contradiction  of 
good^  and  it«  judgment  as  our  own  action  and  guilt 
was  not  phenomenologicfi!,  as  it  was  with  Schleier- 
niacher^  but  inherent,  and  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  God.  The  spiritual  movement  of  believers 
proceeds  in  two  directions,  in  the  specifically  re- 
ligious function  of  the  consciousness  of  reconcilia- 
tion with  God,  and  in  the  moral  function  of  activ- 
ity for  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  kingdom  Ritschl 
understood  after  the  analogy  of  a  people  that  heart- 
ily obeys  it«  ruler;  the  will  of  God,  however,  he  re- 
garded not  as  a  sum  of  norms,  but  as  a  uniform 
purpose.  For  both  Schleiermacher  and  Ritschl, 
the  kingdom  of  Got!  Ls  the  highej?t  good,  not  only 
as  a  problem  to  be  solved  progressively  by  the  ac- 
tivity of  all  mankind,  but  also  as  a  religious  good, 
as  a  gift  and  work  of  God,  and  as  something  that 
makes  life  and  blessedness.  Although  Ritschl  was 
rightly  led  by  Kaftan  to  emphasize  not  only  the 
divinely  fixed  purpose  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  but 
the  divine  blessings  to  be  enjoyed,  he  justly 
to  speak  with  Kaftan  of  two  sides  of  the 
loin  of  God,  of  an  ethical  side  by  wliich  man 
faces  the  world,  and  a  mystical  side  by  which  he 
retires  from  the  world ;  for  not  only  does  the  super- 
mundane kingdom  of  God  in  the  New  Testament 
include  the  ethical  side,  but  Kaftan's  idea  leads  to 
quietism. 

The  ethical  results  of  Schleiermacher's  concept 
of   the  kingdom   of  God   were  fully  accepted   by 
Ritschl,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  obviate  a  dual- 
ism  between   the  moral   requirements  of  holiness 
and  justice  on  the  one  hand,  and  love  on  the  other, 
by  recognizing  love,  as  directed  toward  the  ends 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  be  itself  the  moral  will. 
He  likewise  removed  Luther's  and  Schleiermacher's 
lack  of  clearness  in  defining  the  relation  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  to  the  Church  by  distin- 
I4«  The     guishing  between  the  religious,  ethical, 
Kbigdom    and  legal  concepts  of  the  Church.     In 
of  God       so  far  as  both  are  regarded  as  the  work- 
and  the     ing  of  God,  the  Church  and  the  king- 
Church,     dom  of  God  coincide;    they  are  both 
the   sum   total  of  persons  who  liave 
been  transpa^^ed  by  the  Gospel  of  Christ  into  the 
life  of  an  ethically  active  faith,  independently  of 


any  legal  organization.  The  Church  has  the  special 
duty  of  worship,  acknowledgment,  and  education; 
the  kingdom  of  God  that  of  the  organization  of  hu- 
manity through  love.  The  legal  organization  of 
the  Church  k  only  a  means  for  the  solution  of  her 
ethical  problems.  If  syBtematic  theology  retains 
the  concept  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  must  always 
be  in  objective  continuity  not  only  with  theology 
since  Origen,  but  also  with  primitive  Christianity 
although  its  formulas  must  be  amended  by  modern 
historical  knowledge.  (J.  GoTTScHicKt) 

BiBttoGBAPBY:  A  review  of  the  subicnot  ia  given  in  J.  Weiw, 
i>ur  Idee  des  Reiche*  Qotttt  in  der  Theologie,  QiesBeQ,  1901. 
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many  of  the  treottseit  on  the  Liiei  of  Chmt,  Gonflult  fur- 
ther: SchOrer,  Geachidite,  ii,  4(^6-656,  Eng.  tranfll..  IL. 
li.  126  BQQ.;  F*  Theremin,  Lehre  vom  QbtilicJuin  Reich. 
Berlin.  1823;  K.  Wittichen,  Din  Idee  dea  ReicheM  GoIUb. 
G5ttiiiKen,  1872;  J.  8.  Candlish.  The  Kinifdom  of  Ood 
BibHcalty  and  HiBioriadly  Conridervd.  Edinburgh,  1884; 
G.  Wilson.  Thr  Kinodom  of  God  .  .  .  Aec^rrdino  to  the 
Inspired  Records,  Bloomioffton,  IJl.,  ISgfi:  A.  B,  Bruc«. 
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(1892);  Bering,  in  ZeittckHft  fikr  Theoloifie  uf\d  Kirche, 
1892;  O.  Holtatnann,  Neutettamentiiche  ZeilQetchichte, 
neir  pd.»  Tubingen.  1900;  G.  Schnedermann,  Jetu  W- 
kiindifjrunff  utid  l^hre  vom  Reich  OoUsa,  2  piu-ti<,  Leiptiic, 
1893-95;  H.  Holland.  God*  City  and  the  Cominff  of  the 
Kingdom,  London,  ISM;  L-  Tolstoi  The  Kingdom  of  God 
ia  w%thin  you,  N«5W  Yorki,  1894,  and  often;  L.  Paul,  Die 
VorttellunQet:  vom  Mettiae  und  n&m  G&tteareich  hei  den 
Synaptikern,  Bonn,  1896;  A.  Tit  ins.  Jeeu  Lehre  vom  Reidte 
G9tU»,  Freiburg.  1896;  R,  Belaney,  Kingdom  of  God  on 
Earth.  London,  1806;  KIdpper,  in  ZWT,  1897;  F.  Krop, 
La  Pen»fe  de  Jfeta  eur  le  royaume  de  Dieu.  Piirij«,  1897; 
J.  S(^h&fc^,  Dae  Reich  GoUee  im  L%4ht  der  Pttrahetn.  Mainx. 
1897:  R.  W«|«Der.  RitKchU  Idee  dee  Reichee  Gottee,  Leip- 
flic,  1807;  O.  Dulmann^  Die  Worte  Jeeu,  pp.  76-113, 
Letpne,  1898;  A,  JaUcher^  Die  Gleiehniareden  Jeeu,  vol. 
ii,,  Freiburg.  1899.  W,  Balden^perger.  Dae  SelbttbewueH- 
eein  Jeeu,  Straeburg,  1900;  J.  Weiss,  Die  Predioi  Jeeu 
vom  Reich  GotUe.  Gfittingeo,  1900;  W.  BouAset,  Die  Re- 
tiffion  dee  Judcnthume  im^  neuleetamenUichen  ZeitaUer,  pp« 
109-276.  Berlin.  1903;  P.  Vol  a.  JQdieche  E*c)iatoU^  von 
Daniel  bin  Akiha,  H  27,  42-48.  Tabingen,  1903;  P.  Weralo, 
Die  ReichgoUeehoJfnun^  in  den  Aiteeten  t^rintlichen  Doku* 
menien  und  bei  Jeeue,  lb.  1903;  W.  Bonfflet,  Jeeu*,  pp.  71- 
98,  New  York,  1900;  J.  B5hmer,  Dtr  reliffioTiegeechichaichm 
Rahmen  dea  Reichee  Gottest,  Lejp«ic,  1900. 

KmGO,  THOMAS  HANSEN:  Danish  bishop 
and  hynin-writ«r;  b.  at  Slangerup  (15  m,  n.n.w.  of 
Copeiihagen)  1634;  d,  at  Odense,  island  of  FQupn, 
Oct,  14,  1703.  He  studied  at  the  University  of 
CoiJenha|s:en,  being  Rraduated  in  1654,  and  for  some 
time  acted  as  tutor  in  private  families.  In  15(>1  he 
was  appointed  vicar  to  the  pastor  at  Kirke  HeU 
singe  (50  m.  s.w.  of  Copenhagen),  and  in  1(Kj8  he 
was  ordained  minister  at  his  native  town,  where 
hia  poetic  activity  began.  At  first  he  essayed  pa- 
triotic poems,  but  later  devoted  himself  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  writing  of  hymns,  and  i^n  1674  the  first 
part  of  his  Aandelige  Sjunge  Chor  {**  Spiritual  Song 
Choir  ■')  appeared;  followed  in  1681  by  part  ii. 
This  work  consists  of  a  collection  of  beatitiful  h>*Tnns 
several  of  which  are  still  popular  in  the  Danish 
Church.  In  1677  Kingo  wajs  appointed  bishop  of 
Zealand.  Cliarged  by  the  government  with  ihe 
compilation  of  a  new  hymn-book,  he  edited  (15t>0) 
the    so-called    Kingo^»   Pmdmebog  which  contains 
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«(^7-ihFe  of  hb  own  nomporitkMH,  and  wUdi  k 
Ml  and  in  nufious  putt  of  Donmaik  and  Nommy. 
Klogo  was  oipeeiallj  renowned  lor  hb  beautiful 
Eaiier  hfrnaa^  in  one  of  idneh  he  ^ymboKw  the 
lesuneetion  of  Jeeue  bj  the  "  golden  sun  wfaidi 
bieaki  through  the  daric  douda."  He  waa  influ- 
ential abo  hi  eauring  H^  and  tuneful  melodiea  to 
he  adapted  to  the  lequhementa  of  the  Qmnh. 

(F.NnwntO 
[h»  b  ft  MflVapky  Iqr  IL  nnw— ,  Gb- 


KOrGfl^  BOOKS  OP. 
Onrtwts  and  Vbw-point     Ektoridtjaiid  Chranofanr 

(1 1)  (I  8). 

I>itoaiid8oaraw(|2.)  ThiTnKM). 

Tlie  two  booke  which  follow  Samuel  and  preeede 
CSironieleB  in  the  Eni^iih  Tenion  were  original^  one 
book,  but  were  divided  in  the  Septuagint  and  the 
Vulgate;  in  Daniel  Bombeig's  Hebrew  Bibb  the 
diviiion  waa  adopted  for  the  Hebrew.  The  books 
divide  into  three  parte.  I  Kings  L-xL  contains  the 
aeeount  of  David's  death  with  Solomon's  accession 
and  the  story  of  hb  rngn,  including  the  account  of 
the  building  of  the  temple  and  of  the  internal  and 
external  policies  inaugurated  by  him;    I  Kmgs 

zii.-n  Kings  zviL  contains  the  qm- 

z.  Contenti  ohronistic  account  of  the  two  king- 

and  YkiW'  doms  of  Judah  and  Isrsel  to  the  f^ 

pofait      of  the  latter;    II  Kings  xviiL-zzv. 

continues  the  history  of  the  southern 
Iringdnm  to  the  Babylonian  ezib.  The  first  two 
chapten  of  I  Kings  betong  rather  to  the  preceding 
narrative  beginning  with  11  Sam.  iz.  and  giving 
the  story  of  David's  rngn,  and  chap.  ilL  begins  a 
narrative  different  from  that  which  precedes.  The 
form  b  neithw  that  of  a  chronide  of  external  events 
nor  a  political  history,  but  rather  an  account  based 
on  a  religious  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  peopb 
to  Yahweh  and  the  oonnection  between  its  unfaith- 
fulness and  the  destruction  which  befell  both  king- 
doms (II  Kings  xvii.  7  sqq.).  That  the  promise  to 
the  house  of  David  (I  Kings  xi.  32,  36,  39)  was 
not  to  fail  appears  to  have  been  confirmed  in  the 
view  of  the  author  by  the  fact  that  Jehoiachin 
in  his  exile  was  restored  to  honor,  this  being  a 
pledge  that  God  would  keep  his  promise  to  his 
people.  The  keynote  is  struck  in  the  mention  of 
Solomon's  cult  of  the  high  places  and  the  relation 
of  each  king  of  Judah  to  this  cult  is  specifically 
noted,  while  throughout  runs  the  relation  of  the 
people  to  prophetic  teachings,  this  last  especially 
characteristic  of  these  books.  The  point  of  view  of 
the  editor  of  the  sources  from  which  the  book  was 
compiled  is  unmistakably  that  of  the  Deuterono- 
mist  and  preexilic  prophecy;  viz.,  that  the  cause  of 
the  destruction  of  the  kingdoms  was  the  ever-re- 
newed cult  of  the  high  places  and  the  idolatry  con- 
nected with  it.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  maintained,  with 
Wellhausen,  that  the  priestly  view  is  excluded  and 
that  there  is  no  knowledge  shown  of  the  distinction 
between  Levites  and  priests  or  of  the  Mosaic  taber- 
nacle (I  King  vii.  4).  and  that  consequently  the 
chronicler's  representation  is  to  be  set  aside.  Simi- 
larly the  assertion  that  the  Aaronic  line  of  priests  has 
no  mention  either  overlooks  the  Zadokite  succession 
which  came  in  with  the  supersession  of  Abiathar 
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niguding  that  fine  as  not  Aannb  on  the  graond  tbift 
I  8anL  iL  27aqq.  (aasertod  to  be  >  pwphaqy  sftar 
the  event)  predicted  the  extniction  of  the  AtmA 
line;  bat  tlib  prophecy  aliBetedoo|y  the  boon  cfO 
and  not  the  entire  prbsthood  (cf .  11  Sam.  zv.  M 
for  the  Zadokit»-Levte  conception).  The  iB^ 
tmction  between  prbst  and  Levite  as  BMdb  b 
Deut.  xviiL  8^  6»  b  certainlly  praexQie. 

Tlie  termmus  a  quo  for  the  final  ledactbn  of  tb 
book  b  set  by  the  mentbn  of  tbe  rastomtiantf 
Jehoiadim  to  honor  (n  XiaBi  zzv.  27sqq.)  m  m  BA 
But  the  or%hua  author  nmst  have  worioBd  Ukn 
the  eodb  about  900  b.c.  under  Jehobkmi,  wIm>  ii 
the  latest  kmg  in  oonnection  with  vdiom  ocsDf  tti 
uaual  Deuteronomie  fdnmda  do^ 
a.  Dateand  the  account  of  a  rB%n.     A  nooai 
SoniMB.    editing  b  seen  in  the  passage  n  ffiip 
zviL  10-21,  stin  before  the  code  cf 
Judah.    From  thbaecond  hand  proceeded  the  lys- 
ehronistic  data  given  for  the  two  kiqgdsn^— 
materiab  not  f omid  in  the  souroes  empbyBd  faj 
the  first  editors.    Reference  to  tfaeae  sourees  iiiwj 
charaeteristie  of  the  whofe  woriL    Thus  thoe  ii 
note  of  the  book  of  the  acto  of  Sokmon  ^  zL  41), 
fourteen  references  to  the  book  of  the  Chroniflhicf 
the  kings  of  Judah,  and  aeventeen  to  the  book  of 
the  Chronides  of  the  kings  of  Israri.    Theae  bm 
been  supposed  to  be  the  official  records  of  th»  le- 
Elective  kingdoms,  but  the  frequent  duufH  of 
dynasty  in  Uie  northern  kiqgdom  make  tfaii  ap- 
position untenabb.    They  nmst  rather  have  beea 
woriD  idnch  indeed  employed  official  documeataaad 
souroes  but  were  freer  handling  of  the  matmb 
than  were  <^icial  records.   F^om  audi  sooroi  was 
obtained  the  statistical  data  such  as  the  age  of  tte 
king  at  accession,  the  length  of  hb  re$gn  sadtb 
political  situation.     It  b  also  debataUe  whetbr 
the  editor  bad  in  mind  two  works  as  souroes  (for 
Israel  and  for  Judah)  or  one  in  two  parts.   Be- 
sides these  souroes  others  were  employed,  such  as 
a  prophetic-historical  narrative  like  that  from  which 
the  Elijah-Elisha  portion  b  taken:   also  the  piece 
II,  xviii.  13-xx.  19,  repeated  in  Isa.  xxxvL-xzxix., 
in  which  xviii.  14-16  is  from  a  still  different  source 
(as  is  shown  by  the  spelling  of  the  name  Heiekiah). 
This  duplicated  passage  is  probably  original  neither 
with  Kings  nor  Isaiah.    Similarly  II.,  zxiv.  IS-xrr. 
30  b  paralleled  by  Jer.  lii.  but  is  not  oHgiDsl  ^^ 
Jeremiah.    The  Septuagint  refers  in  I.,  viiL  53  to 
a  "book  of  the  ode,"  possibly  the  book  of  Jisber 
(Josh.  X.  13),  the  word  "  ode  "  coming  in  through  a 
mbreading  by  transposition   of  btters  («^  in- 
stead of  y8hr). 

So  far  as  the  political  relations  are  ccxioenied,  the 
historicity  of  these  books  b  recognised.    Tbe  es- 
pecial point  of  attack  in  thb  matter  has  been  the 
Elijah-Elbha  narratives,  so  rich  in  miiades  paral- 
leled only  in  the  events  ascribed  to 
3.  Histo-   the  times  of  Moses  and  Joshua.   But 
ricity  and   it  b  to  be  noted  that  the  msrveb  at 
Chronology,  the  Carmel  sacrifice,  as  in  the  (tart 
at   the  giving  of  the    bw    through 
Moees,  and  again  in  Elijah's  removal  from  eartUf 
life  without  passing  the  gates  of  death,  sie  do 
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iBore  extraordinary  tlian  the  work  he  was  calletl 
to  perform,  midway  between  Moses  and  Christy  iti 
wiimiug  a  victory  for  the  worship  of  Yahweh, 
'  The  circmnstancea  of  the  northern  kingdom  at  the 
time  were  such  as  to  correspond  with  the  atmosphere 
!  of  miracle  in  which  tliia  prophet  hved.  Difficulties 
are  found  also  in  the  chronology  of  the  books.  The 
I  regnal  periorb  of  the  kings  are  given  in  full  years,  a 
result  of  a  round  rather  than  an  exact  reckoning. 
The  Talmud  suggests  that  the  rt*ckoning  was  from 
Nisan  to  Nwan,  after  a  metho<i  which  appears  in 
the  New  Testament  in  the  account  of  the  resur- 
rection, wluch  equates  the  partM  of  three  days 
with  three  full  days,  and  in  Josephus,  Tliis  methoti 
of  reckoning  appears  definitely  in  II  Kings  xviii, 
9-l(K  where  the  siege  of  Samaria  is  given  as  lasting 
three  years,  thougb  begiiming  in  the  seventh  and 
ending  in  the  ninth  year  of  Hoshea.  Similarly, 
while  David's  reign  in  Hebron  in  given  in  II  Sam. 
V.  4-5  as  seven  and  a  lialf  years,  in  I  Kings  ii.  1 1  it 
is  given  as  seven  years.  Other  cases  of  disregard 
of  portions  of  a  year  might  be  given,  but  not  in  a 
miiform  and  consistent  manner,  the  consequence 
being  tliat  an  exact  chronology  can  not  be  obtained 
from  these  books.  The  totals  are  vitalJy  affected, 
ns  when  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Jiidah  from 
Solomon  to  the  destruction  foot  up  to  2CM)  years 
and  of  the  kings  of  Lsrael  to  241  years.  A  recogni^d 
means  of  correction  is  found  in  the  Assyrian  annals, 
and  of  the  attempts  to  use  this  means  especially 
noteworthy  is  that  of  Kampliausen,  who  requires 
only  six  changes  in  the  thita  of  Israelitic  succession 
to  reconcile  the  differences  in  Assyrian  and  Israelitic 
I  chronology.  See  Time,  Biblical  Reckoning  of, 
'  The  original  text  of  the  Biblical  authors  is 
^  no  longer  extant;  the  Masoretic  text  does  not  ex- 
actly reproduce  this,  nor  does  it  agree  with  that 
which  formed  the  base  of  the  early  versions.  If 
I  reference  is  made  to  the  extreme  care 

(  4.  The  exercisetJ  by  the  MiLsoretes  in  regard 
r  Text  to  the  text  they  received,  it  mtist  also 
f  be  recalietl  that  tliis  care  was  not  ex- 

erciser! in  the  carUest  times,  as  is  proved  by  the 
.widely  different  texts  sometimes  found  in  parallel 
hpsiage^.    Thus  in  the  parallels  II  Kings  xviii.  13- 
Es.  19  and  Isa.  xxxvi.-xxxix.  the  Isaiah  passage 
aCFords  fifteen  examplee  of  the  scripHo  plena,  that  in 
J  Kings   only   three,   as   opposed   to   correspond injcf 
I  wcriptio  d^eetiva  in  the  other.     Other  changes  are 
I  due  to  glosses  and  marginal  notes  which  copyists 
have  received  into  the  text.    The  testimony  of  the 
m&ntiscripts  of  the  Septuagint  testify  to  changes 
in  the  Hebrew;  thus  the  Alexandrine  codex  is  nearer 
to  the  Masoretic  text  tlian  is  the  Vatican,  yet  the 
intent  of  the  translators  to  be  faithful  is  manifest 
in  that  they  reproduced  in  Greek  letters  Hebrew^ 
words  which  they  no  longer  understood.    Moreover, 
that  the  Greek  translators  had  access  to  some  of  the 
sources  of  the  Hebrew  is  shown  by  additions  not 
found  in  the  present  Hebrew  text.     Care  must  be 
I  exercised,  however,  not  to  overestimate  the  value  of 
I  the  Septuagint  for  textual  criticism,  since  the  dif- 
ferences between  extent  representatives  of  this  text 
differ  so  widely.    Of  the  fragments  preserved  in  the 
Hexapta  of  Origen  the  version  of  Aqmla  is  a  cla^ 
reproductioD  of  the  Palestinian  text,  that  of  Sym- 


machus  is  clear  and  elegant,  that  of  Theodolion 
partakes  of  the  character  of  a  recension  of  the 
fSeptuagint  on  the  basis  of  a  text  approximating 
the  Masoretic.  The  Targum  of  the  prophets  af- 
fords little  textual  help,  partaking  as  it  does  of 
the  paraphrastic  rather  than  of  the  literal  and 
containing  additions  to  the  text.  Where  it  can  be 
UHi^i,  however,  it  is  the  earliest  witness  to  the 
Ftilestiniaii  text  on  its  mother  soil.  The  Vulgate  of 
Jerome  has  also  considerable  value  since  it  testifier 
to  the  text  of  the  end  of  the  fourth  Christian  century. 

(W.  VoLCKf.) 

BiiiLiOGRAPHTt  The  t«4uli[ije  DDtnmentiiriea  are:  O,  Theniiis, 
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Edinbufigb,  1877;  U,  Kammaiid  and  G.  Rawlinson,  in 
Pulpit  CajtiTnentary,  2  vols.,  London,  1881-89;  A.  KIoo- 
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Buck  der  Kimii/e,  Berlin,  1897;  F.  C.  Burltitt,  FraomeTO*  0/ 
th€  Book  of  KinQ9  according  to  ,  .  .  Aquila,  Cambridjge, 
1897;  C.  F.  Kent,  Student*  Old  Te*tament,  vol,  ij.,  New 
York,  1905  (valuable);  W.  D.  Crockett,  A  Harmony  oftfw 
Books  of  Samuel,  Kings  .  .  .  in  the  Text  of  fA*  Version  of 
1884,  London,  1G06.  Consult  alao  tbe  principal  worka  on 
Old  Testament  Introduction  under  Biblical  Introdco 
TTON".  and  for  chronology  the  works  cited  under  Eka;  Tims, 
Biblical  Reckokinq  of. 

KINGSHIP  m  ISRAEL:  The  Israelitic  king- 
doTTi  was  later  in  origin  than  Israelitic  nationahty. 
The  latter  began  as  a  theocracy  at  Sinai  under  an 
eldership  which  appeared  sufficient  for  the  demands 
both  of  peace  and  war.  The  atstonishment  that 
Moses  '*  foundetj  no  state  '^  (Vatke) 
Hebrew  and  the  conclusion  therefrom  that  the 
Ideals  of  Pentateuchal  legialation  miist  have 
Kingship,  arisen  lat4?r  in  a  state  already  In  ex- 
istence proceed  from  a  false  view  of 
the  Hebrew  stale.  The  bond  of  Hebrew  nationality 
was  the  covenant  with  Yahweh,  which  based  legal 
relations  upon  prophetic  authority,  A  human 
kingdom  was  superfluous  since  Yahweh  was  king 
and  leader  in  war  (Ex.  xv.  18,  xiv.  14;  Kym.  xxi. 
14),  with  tlmt  leadership  incarnated  in  Mosea.  But 
r  he  time  came  when  no  mighty  and  prophetically  in- 
spired man  like  Moaes  or  Jo«huji  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  people,  when  the  spiritual  bond  was  not  i^trong 
enough  to  hold  the  scattered  tribes  together,  when 
even  the  Yahweh  worship  was  enrlangereti  l>y  the 
disintegniting  influences  of  Canaanitic  heathenism. 
In  the  days  of  the  Judges  the  need  was  felt  of  a 
central  power  to  unify  action,  and  this  tendency 
was  exemplified  in  the  hmtory  of  Gideon  (q.v.)  and 
Abimelech  (Judges  viii.-ix.),  though  the  results  of 
this  premature  attempt  postponed  for  a  long  time 
definite  establishment  of  the  kingdom.  Wlxen  Sam- 
uel became  too  old  for  the  performance  of  his  duties 
and  his  sons  proved  unworthy,  while  the  Philistine-s 
were  aggressive,  the  demand  became  clamorous 
and  Samuel  yielded  to  the  request  of  the  people 
to  anoint  a  kiiig,  Wellhausen  mistakenly  regards 
I  Sam,  ix.  I-x.  16,  xi,  as  the  early  account  of  the 
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foundiiig  of  the  kingdom  and  chap.  viiL  as  the  poit- 
eodlie  view.  But  chap.  viiL  is  entirely  consonant 
with  the  person  and  character  of  Samuel  (see  Sais- 
ubl;  Saul).  It  was  not  by  chance  that  a  man  from 
the  smallest  tribe  was  chosen  long;  the  will  of  Yah- 
weh  determined  the  selection  and  chap.  viii.  supplies 
the  account,  basing  the  selection  on  Saul's  worth. 
A  similar  reason  underiay  the  choice  of  David.  In 
both  cases  consecration  to  the  kingly  oflto  was  by 
anointing  (I  Sam.  z.  1,  zvi.  13),  as  was  customaiy 
among  the  nefg^iboring  peoples.  This  anointing 
was  connected  with  rel^ious  usage  and  implied 
divine  sanction.  In  Dais's  case  it  was  repeated 
when  he  was  made  king  over  Judah  and  again  when 
he  became  king  of  Isrsel  (11  Sam.  ii.  4,  v.  3).  Pro- 
phetic anointing  is  often  mentioned,  as  in  the  cases 
of  Absalom,  Sokmon,  Jehoahas,  and  Jehu  (II  Sam. 
six.  10;  I  Kings  L  39;  II  Kings  zL  12,  sdiL  30). 
The  rabbis  regarded  anointing  as  necessary  only  to 
the  estoblishment  of  a  new  dynasty  and  thus  ex- 
plain omissions  of  andnting  in  other  cases.  A 
qrmbol  of  kingly  power  was  the  scepter,  in  place  of 
which  Saul  uppetm  to  have  used  the  spear.  From 
early  times  the  crown  also  is  in  evidence  (I  Sam. 
L  10),  and  the  throne  mppetm  with  Solomon  (I 
Kin0iz.l8). 

The  position  of  the  king  was  from  the  first  not 
that  of  an  Oriental  despot  with  unlimited  power. 
Tlwhw  of  the  kingdom  (I  Sam.  z.  25;  cf.Deut.zviL 
14-20)  was  natunUy  not  a  mere  embodiment  of 
popular  law  and  custom,  but  arose  out  of  the  relig- 
ious situation  oi  the  Hebrews.  Tlie  king  was  to  be 
an  InaeUte,  was  not  to  multiply  wives  or  wealth  or 

horses   (as  evidences   of  his  glory). 

Kin|^     Further  he  was  to  regard  the  torah, 

Dodssaiid  written  «id  prophetic,  as  his  guide. 

Privflsgss.  In  war  he  was  the  leader,  and  in  peace 

the  chief  authority  in  justice.  As 
judge  he  was  to  be  humble  in  mind,  giving  access 
to  those  who  sought  relief;  his  responsibility  to 
Yahweh  was  urged  by  the  prophets.  As  Yahweh 
bad  made  free  dioioe  of  the  king,  so  he  might  re- 
ject and  displace  him  (I  Sam.  xiii.  13-14;  I  Kings 
zi.  29  sqq.).  The  succession  was  hereditary,  but  the 
power  of  appointment  of  a  successor  was  in  the  reign- 
ing king,  with  the  mothers  of  the  various  princes 
exercising  influence  behind  the  throne.  Often  the 
succession  was  otherwise  determined — by  the 
nobility,  the  priesthood,  and  indeed  the  people.  The 
queen  mother  had  a  high  and  influential  position 
from  which,  however,  she  might  be  deposed  (I 
Kings  XV.  13).  In  the  northern  kingdom  also  pro- 
phetic sanction  was  given  to  the  kingship,  as  in  the 
case  of  Jeroboam  I.  and  Jeliu  (qq.v.).  But  in  gen- 
eral other  forces,  including  that  of  usurpation,  were 
at  work  in  Israel  (Hos.  viii.  4).  In  the  cult  the  king 
took  a  commanding  position,  offering  sacrifices, 
praying,  and  blessing  the  people.  But  in  sacrificing, 
it  might  be  that  the  priest  was  the  actual  officiant; 
inde^  in  later  times  it  may  be  said  that  the  king 
yielded  to  the  priest  his  priestly  functions.  A  limita- 
tion of  the  kingly  privileges  doubtless  came  into 
play  and  is  in  view  in  the  legislation  of  Ezekiel.  It 
was  his  duty  (according  to  Ezekiel)  to  care  for  the 
ordinary  and  festival  offerings,  and  in  preexilic 
times  he  might  appoint  and  dismiss  priests  (I  Kings 


IL  35),  though  he  was  in  then  matlen  not  left  to 
the  eznrdse  of  arbitrary  power. 

The  king  was  surroimded  with  ommflilan  aad 
ministers  who  came  to  bear  the  name  of  prineBi  si 
inmates  of  the  r^yal  palace;  in  addfthm  to  Hmm 
he  had  perwnal  servmnto  about  turn,  who  often  n» 
used  their  power.  Tlie  number  of  the  oflleen  wh 
not  set  by  law,  but  varied  with  tb 
The  Bojal  needs  of  the  tinMs;  thus  under  Dtfid 
Courtaiid  there  were  the  general  of  the  anqr,tl» 
Revwraes.  c^itain  of  the  guard,  the  reeoider, 
the  chancellor,  and  the  Ofwsssi  cf 
labor;  under  Sokxnon  appoerod  an  '^ippw  offiw 
over  tiie  twdlve  prefiiMSto  of  the  distoiets,  and  anoffieer 
in  charge  of  the  household  (I  Kings  Iv.  5^;  villi 
these  went  a  large  number  of  lesser  offidak  of  YHioM 
grades  and  service,  while  later  there  cams  la  eu- 
nuchs (perhaps  the  name  of  an  office,  I  Kfa^ni. 
9,  margin).  The  r^yal  revenuea  were  not  st  li 
times  on  Uie  same  basis,  and  I  Sam.  viiL  II  sqq.  m- 
dicaies  possibilities  of  arfaitrarineai  in  the  Ung^ 
demands.  Yet  only  profligate  Idoge  wooU  om- 
rkle  the  rights  of  their  subjects,  as  in  the  imtsoeecf 
Naboth,  and  in  cases  of  aggiession  wonUi  onsl^ 
have  at  least  the  semblance  of  right  of  action.  0» 
tom  developed  the  perquisites  of  the  kmg.  Ihei 
Amos  viL  1  indicates  that  to  the  khig  bslooged  tha 
first  cutting  of  .the  gnsB.  Tlie  custom  of  mskiic 
presents  to  the  king  ki  very  early,  and  ngolw- 
ity  devdoped  it  mto  tribute.  Conquered  peopki 
brought  tribute  (II  Sam.  viiL  2)»  m  dU  then  whs 
placed  themselves  under  the  ro^  protection  or  <Md 
homage  (II  Sam.  viiL  10;  I  Kings  z.  2Q.  Soknos 
put  the  Oanaanites  and  even  larulites  to  forBed 
labor.  Of  booty  taken  in  war  a  eonskieiable  pert 
was  ^;>propriated  by  the  king,  and  tlie  kings  hsdvi- 
ally  their  private  estates.  For  the  kleaUitie  ssd 
prophetic  devdopment  of  the  idea  of  the  Idsgdm 
see  Messiah,  Mbssianism.  C.  von  Obelu. 

Bibuoorapbt:  S.  Oettli,  Dot  Kdnioaideal  dea  AUen  TegUmntt, 
Graifawald.  1899;  R.  Smend.  AltUwtamenaiche  Rdigietu- 
OescMchU,  Tabingen,  1899:  the  literature  on  the  Historjof 
lai«el  under  Ahab;  later  works  cited  under  Abchbologt, 
Bibucal;  and  for  the  idealiBtic  view  of  the  moovchy  the 
works  under  Mbboah. 

KINGSLET,  CHARLES:  En^^ish  clergyman  aod 
author;  b.  at  Hohie  (20  m.  s.w.  of  Exeter),  Devon- 
shire, June  12,  1819;  d.  at  Eversley  (26  m.  n.e.  of 
of  Winchester),  Hampshire,  Jan.  23,  1875.  He  was 
a  precocious  child,  fond  of  athletics  and  romantic 
in  disposition;  the  scenery  with  which  he  was  su^ 
rounded  made  a  profound  impression  on  his  chara^ 
ter.  He  received  his  education  at  CUfton,  Helston, 
King's  C!ollege,  London,  and  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  studied  fitfidly  and  allowed 
himself  to  be  distracted  by  manifold  interests. 
He  bad  at  this  time  little  taste  for  theology,  but 
finally  decided  to  take  orders,  and  was  ordained  in 
July,  1842,  to  the  curacy  of  Eversley.  There  his 
duties  were  practical  rather  than  theoretical,  for 
the  parish  was  in  a  state  of  utter  decay.  In  1845  he 
received  the  honorary  appointment  of  canon  of  Mid- 
dleham.  His  literary  activities  had  already  begun, 
and  at  London  in  1848  appeared  his  drama  The 
SairU*8  Tragedy,  a  play  based  on  St.  Elisabeth  of 
Hungary,  in  which  he  voiced  his  disapproval  of 
medievsJ  asceticism,  which,  in  his  opinion,  detnetsd 
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from  the  sanctity  of  marriage.  He  became  inter- 
ested, on  the  other  hand,  in  **  Christian  &ocialism," 
and  contributed  numerous  papers  to  aid  the  cause. 
To  thifl  same  influence  were  due  his  first  two  novels, 
Alton  Locke  (1850)  and  Yeuat  (1851),  the  latter 
originally  contributed  to  Fra^er^B  Magazine,  In 
1851  he  caused  considerable  excitement  by  his 
defense  of  **  Christian  socialism  "  in  a  sermon  in  a 
London  church,  and  was  forbidden  to  preach  In  the 
diocese,  although  the  prohibition  was  soon  with- 
drawn, especially  as  the  working  classes  warmly 
championed  him.  He  was  by  no  means  a  revolution- 
ist, however,  but  in  later  life  inclined  to  the  Tory 
Hide^  the  explanation  of  his  interest  in  *'  Christian 
socialism  "  being  his  desire  to  mold  popular  trends 
by  practical  Christianity.  His  position  naturally 
exposed  him  to  frequent  attack,  and  in  1851,  after 
refuting  the  criticisms  aimed  at  the  alleged  immo- 
rality of  his  Yeast,  he  sought  to  gain  much-needed 
rest  by  his  first  trip  abroad,  in  which  he  visited  the 
Rhine,  thua  laying  the  foundations  for  his  Two  Years 
Ago  (1867).  Meanwhile  his  pen  had  not  been  idle, 
and  in  18^S3  appeared  his  Hypatia,  a  novel  in  which 
he  attempted  a  covert  attack  on  the  asceticism  of 
the  High-church  party.  The  novel  had  an  inmiense 
vogue,  although  it  did  not  escape  criticism  and  is  not 
without  serious  faults  of  construction^ 

His  wife's  health  now  obliged  Kingsley  to  spend 
the  winter  and  spring  at  Torquay  and  Bideford,  his 
studies  of  natural  history  at  the  former  place*  giving 
him  the  foundation  for  his  Otuucu^  (1855)  and  the 
latter  for  his  great  historical  novel  Westward  Ho} 
(1855)*  At  Bideford,  moreover,  he  formed  a  draw- 
ing class  for  yoimg  men  in  the  same  spirit  of  prac- 
ticality with  which  he  had  lectured  for  a  j^ar  on 
English  literature  at  Queen's  College  in  184S.  The 
unpopularity  and  prejudice  against  which  Kingsley 
had  thus  far  struggled  were  now  ending.  In  1859  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  queen's  chaplains  and  in 
the  following  year  received  the  professorship  of 
modern  history  at  Cambridge.  Yet  his  tenure  of 
office,  which  ended  in  his  retirement  in  1869,  can 
scarcely  be  termed  successful,  for  his  mind  was  too 
versatile  and  too  superficial  for  him  to  be  a  reliable 
historian.  In  186-4,  moreover,  he  became  involved 
in  a  controversy  with  John  Henry  Newman.  In  a 
review  of  a  work  by  James  Anthony  Froude  he 
accused  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  general  and 
Newman  in  particular  of  ha%4ng  but  faint  regard 
for  truth  for  its  own  sake.  N'ewman  retorted,  and 
upon  Kingsley 's  replying  with  a  pamphlet  What, 
then,  (hea  Dr.  Newman  mean  f  his  ontogonist  com- 
pletely routed  him  with  his  famous  Apologia  pro 
tfUa  ma  (1864).  About  this  time  he  wrote  his 
Water  Babies  (1863)  and  a  few  years  lat^r  his  histor- 
ical novel  Hereward  the  Wake  (1866),  but  his  health 
was  beginning  to  fail,  and  in  1864  he  was  obliged  to 
make  a  trip  to  France,  while  in  the  following  year 
he  was  likewise  forced  to  take  a  vacation  of  three 
montlis  on  the  Norfolk  coast.  After  resigning  his 
professorship  at  Cambridge  he  was  for  a  time  promi- 
nent in  the  Bklucational  League  and  also  acted  as 
president  of  the  section  for  education  at  the  So- 
cial Science  Congress  at  Bristol  in  Oct.,  1869.  In 
the  same  year  he  made  a  vi.sit  to  the  West  Indies, 
embodying  the  result  of  his  observations  in  Im  At 


LaM  (IS70).  He  now  took  up  his  residence  at  Ches- 
ter, where  he  had  been  appointed  canon,  and  founded 
a  class  in  botany,  his  interests  in  science  becoming 
more  and  more  pronounced,  so  that  he  finally 
regarded  Darwinism  as  in  harmony  with  theology. 
He  remained  at  Cheater  only  three  years,  however, 
for  in  1873  he  was  appointed  canon  of  Wei^tminister. 
His  enfeebled  health  again  forced  him  to  seek  a 
change  of  scene,  and  in  1874  he  made  a  tour  of 
America,  but  returned  to  England  with  little  benefit 
from  his  trip,  dying  on  a  visit  to  his  old  parish. 

Charles  Kingsley  was  an  earnest  and  consistent 
advocate  of  what  was  somewhat  derisively  called 
'*  muscular  Christianity/'  and  his  enthusiasm  for 
practical  work  among  the  poor,  like  hm  interest  in 
science,  especially  in  its  popular  aspects,  was  un- 
feigned. He  can  scarcely  be  regarded,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  a  theologian,  although  he  was  tliroughout 
his  life  a  firm  adherent  of  the  Broad-church  party^ 
his  opposition  to  the  Tractarian  movement  being  so 
pronounced  as  to  lead  Pusey  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
High-church  wing  to  make  a  successful  protest 
against  conferring  an  Oxford  degree  on  him.  The 
inscription  on  his  tomb  in  the  churchyard  at  Evers- 
ley  strikingly  attests  the  affection  of  his  parish- 
ioners: Anuiinmu9,amamus,amabimus,  **We  loved, 
love,  and  shall  love  (him)."  His  chief  theological 
works  were  his  Tweniy-five  Vili'Oge  Sermons  (Lon- 
don, 1849);  Sermons  &n  National  Subjects  (2  vols., 
1852-54) ;  Sermons  for  the  Titnes  (1855) ;  The  Good 
News  of  God  (1859);  Town  and  Country  Sermons 
(1861);  Sermons  on  the  Pentateuch  (1863);  David 
(four  University  sermons,  1867);  The  Water  of 
Life  and  Other  Sermons  (1867);  Discipline  and  other 
Sermons  (1868);  WeMminster  Sermons  (1874);  and 
the  posthumous  AH  Saints*  Day  and  OUier  Sermons 
(1878). 

Bibliogkaphy:  The  chief  iource  is  Charia  Kifigd^y^  Hi* 
Letter*  and  MemorUm  of  hU  Life,  edited  by  his  Wife,  Lon- 
don, 1877.  GbiuuJt  furtlier:  J.  H.  KigK,  Modem  An- 
Olitan  TheoUfg]i\  with  a  Memnir  of  Canon  Kingsley,  ib. 
1880;  A  Memoir  im  prefixed  by  T.  Hughes  to  Alton  I^^ke, 
ib.  1881;  M,  K^ufmaan,  Charles  Kingaley,  Christian  So- 
ciaiisi  and  Social  Reformer,  ib.  1892;  J.  A.  H.  Marriott. 
CKarles  Kmastev,  ^'ovfl%st,  ib.  1892:  E.  Groth,  Charia 
Kingatey  ais  Dichler  und  Soiiairt farmer^  Letpsic,  18^; 
C.  W,  Stubba,  Charles  Kingsley  and  the  ChHatian  Socud 
Afovement.  London,  18Q0,  DNB,  xxzi.  175-181. 

KUfSHlP,  PRIMITIVE.    See  Comparative  Rb- 

LiaioN,  VI. ^  1,  h,  §  1. 

KIHSMAII,  FREDERICK  JOSEPH:  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Delaware;  b.  at  Warren,  O., 
Sept.  27,  1808.  He  was  educated  at  Keble  Col- 
lege, Oxford  {B.A.,  1894);  master  at  St.  Paul's 
School,  Concord,  N,  H.  (1895-^);  rector  of  St. 
Martin's,  New  Bedford,  Mass,  (1897-1900);  pro- 
feaaor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  Berkeley  Divinity 
School,  Middletown,  Conn.  (1900-03);  and  in  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City 
(1903-08).  In  1W8  lie  w^as  consecrated  bishop  of 
Delaware. 

KHISOLVETG,  GEORGE  HERBERT:  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  bishop  of  Texas;  b.  at  Lilierty,  Va., 
Apr.  28j  1S49.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  and  received  his  theological  training  at 
the  Virginia  Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1873.    He  was  ordered  deacon  in 


THE  NEW  8CHAFF-HERZ0G 


1874  sod  prie«ted  in  the  f oUowbg  year.  After  being 
ftsUBtant  at  Ghmt  Church,  Baltimore^  in  1874-75^ 
be  waa  rector  of  St,  Hark'i,  Baltimore  (1875-79), 
St.  JohD%  Cindniiati,  O.  (1370^1),  aod  the  Chureh 
of  the  Epiphany,  Philadelphia  (1891''92).  In 
1S92  he  was  conseer&ied  bishop  coadjutor  of  Texaa, 
and  in  the  following  year,  on  the  deftth  of  Bishop 
AleiEDder  Gri^g,  became  hii 


miSOLVIIIG,  LUCfEH  LEE:  P^testant  Epift^ 
eop«l  biBhop  of  Southern  Brazil;  b,  at  Middkblirg, 
Va.,  Aiay  14,  1862.  He  studied  at  the  UzuTenitj 
of  Virginia  uid  waa  gradtiated  from  the  thedcglcal 
Aetnlnary  at  Ak^andna,  Va,,  in  1889.  He  waa 
ordered  dc&oon  and  ordained  pnest  in  the  same 
year,  and  from  ISS0  to  1898  was  a  missioD&ry  of  the 
Froteatant  Bpiacopal  Chureh  in  the  atate  of  Rio 
Qrande  do  Sul,  Bautl,  while  tn  1899  he  was  eoiH 
aecrated  miaiionary  biahop  of  Southern  Braail, 

KIP,  WILUiW  niGIlAHAlI:  Ptetestant  Epia- 
eo^ial  blahop  td  Ckiliforma;  b,  in  New  York  City 
Oct,  3,  1811;  d*  in  Bm  Frandico  Apr.  7,  1893* 
He  was  educated  at  Rutgers  and  Yale  (B.A.,  1831), 
the  Protestant  Ep!six)pal  Theological  Seminary  of 
Vll|^  (1832-33),  and  the  General  Theological 
Seminaryi  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  IHZ&. 
He  was  oidered  deacon  m  1835  and  priested  in  the 
Mine  jBar.  He  was  succ^si  vely  rector  of  St,  Peter's, 
HorriBtown,  N.  J.  (1835-36),  curate  of  Grace 
Church,  New  York  Qty  (1836r-37),  and  t«etor  of  St, 
Foul's,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (1837-.5S).  In  1S53  he  was 
eoDseorated  inst  mlssjonary  biahop  of  CaHfomiai 
ajid  four  ymr&  later,  when  California  waa  made  a 
full  bLBhoprie,  became  diooesaiL  He  wrote  ^  Tkt 
Binary t  Objedf  and  Proper  Obtervaium  t^  the  Hdu 
SeoffOfi  qf  Leni  (New  York,  1843);  The  DouhU 
WUneu  qf  ilu  Chwt^  (1884);  ChrMfnat  HolidaifB 
Qi  Rome  (l$45)r  Eoffy  JemU  Mittwrn  in  North 
America  (1846);  The  Early  Confliets  of  ChrislianUu 
(1850);  The  Calacombs  of  Rome  (1854);  The  Un- 
natused  fhingt  of  Seripiurt  (186S);  New  York  m 
the  Otden  Time  (1872);  Hietariml  Scenes  in  the  old 
Jemii  Miseiofis  (1875);  The  Church  of  the  AposOea 
(1877);  and  The  Eurly  Dap»  qf  my  Epismpate 
(1S92);  besides  many  addresses  and  episcopal 
charges, 

KIPPISt  ANDREW;  English  non-eonfonnjfit;  b, 
at  Nottingham  Mar,  28,  1725;  d.  in  London  Oct, 
8,  1795-  He  was  prepared  for  the  Presbyterian 
ministry  at  Philip  Doddridge's  academy  at  North- 
ampton, where  he  spent  the  years  1741-46.  He 
was  pastor  of  dissenting  Dongregations  at  Boston, 
jLjticohishire,  1746-50;  at  Dorking,  Surrey,  1750-63; 
and  at  Westminster,  London,  1753-95,  From  1767 
tiU  1784  he  was  classical  and  philological  tutor  in  the 
Coward  Academy  at  Hoxton,  and  was  afterward 
a  tutor  in  the  dissenting  academy  at  Hadmey. 
He  early  abandoned  Calviniam  for  Socinianisrn, 
was  aaaociated  with  many  charities,  and  was  a  volu- 
minous writer*  His  reputation  rests  upon  his  un- 
finished edition  of  the  Biographia  Briiannica  (5  vols, 
and  part  of  vol,  vi.,  London,  1778-95).  Other  works 
are:  A  Vindicalton  of  the  Prote^ant  Di»9eniing 
MtnieterB  (1772);  Sermmie  on  Praciioal  SubjecU 
(1791);  and  lives  of  Natltaniel  lardoer  and  Philip 
Doddridge  for  editions  of  their  works* 


BimhtoanAMrri  Walter  WHbod,  Bwt,  owl  AnH^^uUim  4 
DinsTiiimr  CAwdktft,  It.  I0a-il7«  402.  London,  1SI4; 
DNBt  xzt  Ifi^l07  (whera  retbreoeM  u>  otha  Ut^mtmv 
nuy  b»  fottud)!  SvUkmk  Symmohffy^  p.  6Sa. 

EIR|  kcr:  A  place-name  m^ntioaed  11  Einp 
xvi.  9;  Isa.  zzii.  G;  and  Amoe  L  5,  ^  7  afl  within  tht 
Assyrian  region  and  as  the  dwelling-place  of  u 
Arajnaic  people.  Even  the  early  tn^ulatora  Si 
not  know  its  location;  the  later  tran^toni  follomd 
J,  D.  Mjchaelis  in  placing  it  on  the  river  still  knows 
as  Kur  and  flowing  into  the  Caspian.  But  the  As- 
^rian  kingdom  nei'er  included  this  re^on^  Schrader 
sought  it  in  South  Babylonia.  The  corTCCt  pasitka 
is  given  by  Winckler  as  the  plain  ol  Jatbur,  betwies 
the  Tigris  and  the  mountaans,  and  bordediig  on 
Elam,  the  land  of  the  KarJana  mentiooad  by  Art^ 
(IIL,  viii.  5)  near  Sittakene.  Winckler  r^ards  Ik 
JS^tr  as  a  mistake  for  Kor.  That  Aramaic  peo|^ 
were  inhabitants  of  th^  region  appears  both  imm 
the  Bible  (11  Kings  xvL  9),  and  from  the  inscrip- 
tions, since  Tiglatli-Piieser  transported  DamtfCiM 
thither.  It  eeemi  probable  that  this  was  the  or|^il 
home  of  the  Arameans,  whither  they  were  deportoi 
after  the  manner  of  laa,  soocvIL  29.  In  Amce  L  & 
and  ]JL  7  the  word  seems  te  be  a  later  intmsioQ, 

(A.  Jbuhui.} 

BiBUOoaAPST^    H.  Wlne^klw.   AMe^mt^i^lkim  Ut^r^^ 
tdttm,  AltmimtaJimhv  ^ortdlBii#f,  pp.  ITS-lTll  ik  191 

lUtCHBlt,  Mr'aer,  ATHAHASItrS:  German  1«^ 
utt;  b,  at  Geisa  (30  m.  n.e.  of  i\ilda)  1^  3; 
10O2;  d.  in  Rome  Nov.  28,  1680.  He  jotmd  tk 
Society  of  Jesus  at  Maina  in  1618,  and  aftemtiil 
became  teacher  of  philosophy  and  mathematics  si 
WQrtbutg.  On  the  invasion  of  the  Swedes  la  liSI 
be  fied  to  Avignon,  whence  he  repalrad  to  Bmm  m 
1635.  For  e%ht  ye&ia  he  taught  mathwiatki  it 
the  OQllegium  Eomanum  and  founded  in  tbt  coll^ 
a  museum  that  has  preaervcd  hia  name.  He  iwi 
scholar  of  varied  atuinmenta  and  wrote  DumenTOi 
books  on  mathexnatif^,  physics,  natural  history^ 
philosophy,  philology,  history,  and  arebeolqu- 
While  his  writingis  are  now  antiquated,  Kircber  b 
important  for  his  work  as  a  pioneer,  particularlj 
in  the  field  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  To  U  nx^ 
tioned  are:  Prodromua  Coptus  eive  Mgifptionit 
(Home,  1636);  (Edipta  jEg^fpHacue  (3  vok,  1652- 
1655);  China  ,  ,  ,  iUuetrtUa  (Amsterdam,  IMT); 
and  LoHum  (1671). 

BiBhioanAfWTt  His  autobioEr&phy  u  lo  A.  Laogwxottotet 
FaweiaduM  epiittaliB^m,  A.  Kircbeii  pp.  6fi  iqq.,  Aag^ 
butt,  1684:  A,  uid  A.  dm  Baok«r«  Bt&fwlJMvvf  dm  iiti- 
vainM  lAi  ta  mdlU  dm  JUu*,  li^,  1S63-CU  Kh  tii  Tl«- 
717. 

EIRCHHOFER,  klrB'haf-er,  MELCHIOR:    Svitf 
church  historian;    b,  at  SchaSThausen  Jan.  S.  Vfl^'i 

d.  at  Stein  (11  m,  e.a.e.  of  Scha^hausea)  Feb.  13, 
1853.  He  studied  theology  and  philoeopby  •* 
Marburg  1794-=9e,  took  orders  in  1797,  and  heid 
various  country  pastorates  till  1808,  when  he  be- 
came pastor  at  Stein,  in  the  canton  of  Scbaffhiufffli 
and  remained  there  till  his  deatk  In  his  wDcis 
Kirchhofer  combined  a  oilm  and  objective  maiut^ 
of  presentation  with  thoroughn^s  and  soundness  erf 
inveat^tion.  He  wrote  monographs  on  SebastiaJi 
Hofmeiflter  (Zurich,  1808),  Oswald  Myconius  (1813)^ 
Werner  Steioer  (1818),  Berthi;>ld  HdW 


and  Guilkume  Farel  (2  vok,  1831-33j  Eng.  transl. 
London,  1837),  and  continued  Hot  linger 'a  Hd- 
x^eHache  Kircjnmge»rhkhie  (ed.  L.  Wirz,  5  parLn, 
1808-19).  He  also  publbhed  the  Sdtaffhmiserisdie 
Jahrbucher  (SchafThaiisen,  1819-29),  and  Neu- 
jahrehldtter  fur  die  schaj^hmtsensche  Jugend  (1822- 
1843),  which  contam  a  history  of  Schaffhausen  until 
the  incorporation  of  the  city  into  the  Swisa  Confed- 
eracy in  1501,  besides  some  smaller  paniphletSp 
tracts,  and  criticisms.  (C.  A.  Baechtoij),) 

BrauooBAPHT:    Biof^niphical  nmtena]  m  ocintained   in   the 
funeral  aridrea^t  of  J.  B^schea^teia,  ^Imffhauwin,,  1863. 

KIRCHMEYER,  kirH'm(ii"er,  THOMAS  (NAO- 
GEORGUS):  Protestant  theologian  and  religious 
dramatist;  b.  at  Hubelschmeiss  near  Straubing  (25 
m.  s.e.  of  Regensburg)  c.  1508;  d.  probably  at 
Wiesioch  (8  m.  s  of  Heidelberg)  Dec.  24,  1563. 
He  waa  educated  at  Tiibingen,  though  his  name  does 
not  appear  in  the  university  Uats,  and  received  an 
excellent  training  in  the  humanitiea  and  took  the 
master's  decree.  He  embraced  with  paasionale 
aeal  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  but  at  the  same 
tiwB  was  bold  in  maintaining  his  individual  beliefs 
against  the  authority  of  the  great  Protestant  the- 
ologiaoB.  He  first  appears  as  pastor  of  Suiza,  in 
present  Saxe- Weimar,  1535.  In  1537  he  i^  described 
by  Nicholas  Medler  of  Naumburg  as  a  thoughtful 
man,  who  did  not  heaita.te  to  express  his  dissent  from 
the  authorities  at  Wittenberg,  and  w^a.^  therefore 
**  prone  to  all  heresies  and  seditions."  In  1541  he 
became  pastor  at  Kahla.  Before  this,  however,  he 
had  written  his  trilogy  of  dramas  against  the  Roman 
church  upon  which  his  fame  is  founded:  Pam- 
machius  (Wittenberg,  1538),  Mercator  (1540), 
and  inccTidia  (1541)*  At  Kahla  the  Wittenl>erg 
theologians  refused  to  allow  bis  commentary  on  the 
first  epistle  of  John  to  be  printed  because  in  it  he 
taught  that  the  elect,  even  when  they  sin  against 
their  own  conacience,  remain  in  a  state  of  grace  and 
in  poesession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Melanchthon 
Bought  to  gain  him  over  from  this  opinion;  and 
in  1544  Luther,  Melanchthon,  and  Bugenhagen 
justified  their  condemnation  of  his  work  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  elector  with  whom  Kirchmeyer 
stood  in  gre^it  favor.  He  accompanie^l  the  court  to 
the  diet  of  S|>eyer  in  1544  and  in  the  same  year 
published  the  prohibiteKl  book  with  a  dedication  to 
Johann  Ernst  of  Saxony.  The  followers  of  Luther 
thenceforward  regarded  Kirchmeyer  as  an  op- 
ponent and  after  the  dearth  of  the  great  Reformer 
new  controversies  arose  as  to  his  orthodoxy.  In 
addition  to  the  charge  alreatJy  brought  against  him 
he  was  accused  of  preaching  the  Zwinglian  con- 
ception of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Impeached  by 
Kasper  Aquila  of  Saalfeld  he  was  tried  before  the 
OODidstory  of  Weimar  under  the  presidency  of  Duke 
Jobann  Wilhelm,  and  acquitted  of  the  charge,  but 
being  ordered  to  explain  himself  on  some  points  to 
his  congregation  he  left  BLahla  and  siJctit  many 
years  in  wandering  through  Switzerland  and  South 
Germany. 

Kirchmeyer's  dramas  contain  httle  action  and 
deal  with  personifications  instead  of  real  persons, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  old  lloralitiea,  but  they  are 
marked  by  a  spirit  of  bitter  criticism  of  Roman 


C^atholiC  teachings  and  practises  which  naturally 
made  them  popular  in  Protestant  circles.     Beside43 
the  three  plaj's  already  mentioned  he  T\Tote  ulso 
three  Biblical  dramas,  Hamanus  (1543),  Hiaemias 
( 1551)  and  Judas  Iscarioles  (1553),  all  translated  into 
German*    Of  polemical  works,  the  most  celebrated 
Ls  the  Regnum  papisticum  (Basil  ?  1553),  an  unre- 
strained denunciation  in  verse  of  the  Roman  church 
[Eng.  trans.,  The  Popish  Kingdome,  London,  1570, 
rep.  1880].    Minor  works  are  the  Agriculturcc  saerm 
libri  V,    (1550),  and  the  Saii/rantm  tibri  quirupie 
(1555).     He  was  also  the  author  of  many  transla- 
tions fronj  Greek  into  Latin,  including  Sophocles, 
Isocrates,    Epictetu-s,    Dio   Chrysostom,    Plntarch, 
and  Synesius.    In  1551  he  published  a  sununary  of 
canon  law  which  attained  great  popularity,  ownng 
to  its  impartial  treatment  of  many  controverted 
subjects;   yet  strangely  enough  it  is  this  work  that 
led  the  way  to  the  Regnum  fmpistieum.     His  in- 
dependent spirit  finds  rejjeated  expression  in  his 
Latin  verse  wherein  he  does  not  hesitate  to  sing 
the  praises  of  men  of  the  old  faith,  among  them 
Erasmus^  to  whom  he  concedes  much  merit  as  a 
pioneer  of  the  Reformat  ion.        (G.  Kawzrau.) 
BiauoQEiAPnT:  L.  Theobald,  in  NKZ,  190G,  pp.  764  ■qq.; 
idem,  Das  Leben  und  Wirhtn  tfe*  .  .  .  Thomaa  Noogearffua 
.  .  .  ,  Leipsic,  1008;    G.   T.  Strobel,   Miscmlianeen  titlemr' 
i»chen  InhaltM,  iii,   H}7-154,  Nuremberjr.  1780;    J.  J.  I.  von 
D(}Jlinger,  Dir  Reformation,  ii.  134  mfiq..  HegensburK,  1848; 
H,  Holatein.  Bir  Eeformation  im  Spjcgelhilde  drr  dratna- 
tisehen  LiUrratur  dea  16.  Jahthundertti,  pt>,  lOS  agq.,  Halte. 
1886;   J.  Janaaen.  HUi.  of  the  German  PeopU,  %n.  75-92, 
London.  19^?^  AD3,  xxiii.  245  aqq. 

KIRK,  EDWARD  HORRIS:  American  Con- 
gregational is  t;  b.  in  New  York  Aug.  14,  1H02;  d,  in 
Boston  Mar.  27,,  1S74.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton)  in  1820  and  at  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1825,  and  trav- 
eled in  the  southeni  States  as  agent  of  the  American 
Board  1826-28.  He  was  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
church  in  Albany  1828-37,  aecretury  of  the  Foreign 
Evangelical  Society  1839^2,  and  pastor  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  Congregational  Church  in  Boston 
1842-71.  During  the  years  1837-39  he  traveled  in 
Europe  and  prea-ched  for  several  months  in  Paris. 
He  was  a  successful  evangelist,  one  of  the  first  niem- 
hers  of  the  Evangelical  Alliant»,  and  a  vigorous  ad- 
vDcate  of  the  evangelization  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
countries  of  Europe,  His  writings  mclude;  Mermh 
rial  of  Rev.  John  Chester  (Albany,  1829) ;  Semuma 
(New  York,  1840);  Leduret  on  ChriM'»  Parablea 
( IS56) ;  a  second  volume  of  Strmons  (Boston,  1860) ; 
and  Lectures  on  ReiiiHils  (ed.  D.  O.  Mears,  1874). 
Hibuookapby:    D.  O.  Meom,  Life  of  Edward  N orris  Kirkr 

Dcwton,  1877. 

KIRK,  HARRIS  ELLIOTT;  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Pulaski,  Giles  Co.,  Tenn.,  Oct.  12,  1872.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  the  academic  and  theologicAl  depart- 
ments of  the  Southwestern  Uni%'ersity,  Clarksville, 
Tenn.;  was  pastor  of  Cottage  Presbyterian  Church, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  1897-9U,  of  the  First  Presbj-lerian 
Church,  Florence,  Ala.,  1K90-19<^K  and  of  Franklin 
Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Baltimore,  IWMJy. 
In  1909  he  w^as  called  to  the  chair  of  polemics  in 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  He  is  a  "  pro- 
gressive conservative,  believing  in  the  adaptation  of 
the  essential  views  of  the  conservative  theology  to 
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modern  oonditioxu  in  a  sympathetic  and  oonstruo- 
tive  way.''  He  has  written  a  number  of  essays,  and 
The  Lost  Book  (Richmond,  1905). 

KIRKLAND,  JOHN  THORNTON:  American  Ck>n- 
C^regationalist,  son  of  Samuel  Kirkland  (q.v.);  b. 
at  Herkimer,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  17,  1770;  d.  in  Boston 
Apr.  26,  1840.  He  studied  at  Phillips  Academy 
(Andover),  and  at  Harvard  Ck>llege  (B.A.,  1789), 
where,  while  preparing  for  the  ministry,  he  was  tutor 
in  logic  and  metaphysics  1792-94.  He  was  pastor  of 
the  New  South  Church,  Boston,  1794-1810,  and 
president  of  Harvard  Ck>llege  1810-28.  Under  his 
vigorous  administration  three  new  buildings  were 
erected  and  the  course  of  study  was  greatly  ex- 
tended. He  published  several  sermons,  and  a  Life 
of  Fieher  Amee,  printed  in  Ames'  Worke  (Boston, 
1809). 

Bibuookapht:  A.  E.  Dunning.  CongreoationaliBta  in  Amer- 
ica, pp.  203,  296.  New  York.  1894;  National  Cydapadia 
of  Amierican  Bioffraphy,  vi  417.  ib.  1896. 

KIRKLAND,  SAMUEL:  American  missionary 
to  the  Iroquois  Indians;  b.  at  Norwich,  Ck>nn.,  Dec. 
1,  1741;  d.  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  28,  1808.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (Prince- 
ton) in  1765,  and  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  the 
Senecas  in  1766  was  ordained  into  the  Congrega- 
tional ministry  and  sent  as  missionary  to  the  Six 
Nations.  During  the  Revolution  he  served  as  a 
chaplain  in  the  army.  For  persuading  the  Oneidas 
and  Tuscaroras  to  remain  neutral  he  was  rewarded 
by  Congress  with  a  large  grant  of  land  in  1785. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed  his  missionary 
work.  In  1791  he  conducted  a  delegation  of  some 
forty  warriors  to  Philadelphia  to  meet  Congress 
and  discuss  methods  of  introducing  civilization 
among  the  tribes;  and  in  1793  he  founded  the  Ham- 
ilton Oneida  Academy  (now  Hamilton  College) 
for  the  education  of  American  and  Indian  youth. 
Bibliography:     8.    K.    Lothrop,    in    J.    Spark,    Library  of 

American  Biography.   10  vol»..   New  York,    1848  51:    W. 

B.  SprEMCue,  AnnaU  of  the  American  Pulpit,  i.  623-  ft30,  ib. 

1869. 

KIRKPATRICK,  ALEXANDER  FRANCIS:  Church 
of  England;  b.  at  Lewes  (5()  m.  s.  of  London), 
Sussex,  June  25,  1849.  He  studied  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1871),  where  he  was 
elected  fellow  in  1871.  He  was  ordered  deacon  in 
1874  and  ordained  priest  in  1H75.  He  was  assist- 
ant tutor  in  Trinity  College  1871-82  and  junior  proc- 
tor 1881-82,  and  from  the  latter  year  until  1903 
was  regius  professor  of  Hebrew  and  canon  of  Ely. 
Since  1903  he  has  been  Lady  Margaret  professor  of 
divinity  and  honorary  canon  of  Ely.  He  was  uni- 
versity preacher  in  187.'>,  1878,  1882,  1889,  1897, 
and  1903,  Cambridge  Whitehall  preacher  in  1878- 
1880,  Lady  Margaret  preacher  in  1882  and  1893, 
and  Warburtonian  lecturer  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1886- 
1890.  He  was  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop 
of  Winchester  1878-90.  the  bishoj)  of  Rochester 
1891-95,  and  again  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester 
1895-1903,  and  since  1903  has  been  examining 
chaplain  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  has 
also  been  master  of  Selwyn  College.  Cambridge, 
since  1898,  and  besides  being  the  general  editor  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha  for  the  Cambridge 
Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges,  for  which  series  he 


has  prepared  the  volumes  on  I  and  II  Samuel  (2 
vols.,  London,  1880-81)  and  the  Psalms  (3  vok, 
1890-1901),  has  written  The  Divine  Library  cf  tiie 
Old  Testament  (1891)  and  The  Doctrine  ^  thi 
Prophets  (Warburtonian  lectures;   1892). 

KIRKX7S,  WILLIAM:  Protestant  EpiscopaliiD; 
b.  at  Hull,  England,  May  9,  1830;  d.  in  Brooklyn, 
July  10,  1907.  He  was  educated  at  Laneuhiie 
Independent  College,  Manchester,  and  at  the 
University  of  London  (B.A..  1849).  He  then 
entered  the  Congregational  ministry,  and  vit 
assistant  minister  of  Cra>'en  Chapel,  LondoD, 
1850-52,  minister  of  St.  Thomas  Square  Cbapd, 
Hackney,  London,  1852-68,  and  of  Longngiit 
Chapel,  Manchester,  1868-70.  From  1870  until 
1872  he  was  headmaster  of  Broughton  H^ 
School,  Manchester.  In  1872  he  was  admitted  to 
deacon's  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  sod 
became  curate  at  Cheatham  Hill,  Manchester. 
In  the  same  year  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and, 
being  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  was  curate  of 
Grace  Church,  New  York  City,  from  1873  to  1875. 
He  was  then  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Baltimon, 
Md.,  1875-76,  and  rector  of  St.  Michael  and  All 
Angels  in  the  same  city  1876-92.  In  1892  be  re- 
tired from  active  parochial  work  to  devote  himself 
to  literature.  Besides  editing  The  American  Lit- 
erary  Churchman  (Baltimore)  from  1881  to  1885  and 
WTiting  two  novels  under  the  pseudonym  of  Florenoe 
W^illiamson,  he  published  Christianity,  Theorttiad 
and  Practical  (London,  1854);  Miscellaneous  Estayi 
(2  vols.,  1833-69);  Orthodoxy,  Scripture,  and 
Reason  (1865);  and  Religion,  a  Revdation  aid 
Rule  of  Life  (New  York,  1886). 

KIRN,  OTTO:  Crerman  Protestant;  b.  at  Hes- 
lach  (a  suburb  of  Stuttgart)  Jan.  23,  1857.  He 
studied  at  the  theological  seminaries  of  Maulbroon 
and  Blaubeuren  and  at  the  University  of  Tubingen 
(1875-SO;  lie.  theol.,  1886;  Ph.D.,  1889),  and  after 
being  lecturer  at  the  theological  seminary  at  Tu- 
bingen 18«S1-S4.  was  deacon  at  Besigheim,  Wurttem- 
berg,  until  1889.  In  1889  he  became  privat-docent 
at  the  University  of  Basel,  where  he  was  appointed 
associate  professor  in  1890  and  full  professor  in 
1894.  Since  1895  he  has  been  professor  of  dogmatic 
theology  at  the  University  of  Leipsic.  He  has 
written  Ueher  Wesen  und  Begriindung  der  reliffi'>sfn 
Gewissheit  (Basil,  1889);  Schleiermacher  und  die 
Romaniik  (1895);  Glauhe  und  Geschichte  (Leipsic, 
1900);  Grundriss  der  etxingelischen  Dogmatik  (1905); 
Grundriss  der  theologischen  Ethik  (1906);  and  many 
addresses  and  sermons. 

KIR  WAN,  WALTER  BLAKE:  Church  of  Ire- 
land; b.  of  Roman  Catholic  parents  at  Gort  (18  m. 
s.e.  of  Galway),  County  Gal  way,  Ireland,  in  the 
year  1754;  d.  at  Mount  Pleasant,  near  Dublin.  Oct. 
27,  1805.  He  studied  in  the  Jesuit  College  of  Saint 
Onier,  France;  lived  at  Saint  Croix  (or  Santa  Cruz), 
Lesser  Antilles,  with  a  relative  who  was  a  large 
landed  proprietor,  but  ill  health  caused  his  return  to 
Europe.  He  entered  the  Franciscan  order,  studied 
in  the  College  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  at  Louvain, 
wliere  he  became  instructor  in  natural  and  moral 
philosophy,  and  in  that  city  was  admitted  to  tlie 
priesthood.     From  1778  to  1785  he  was  chaplain 
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to  the  Neapolitan  ambassador  at  the  British  court. 
His  eloquent  sermoos  attracted  attention^  but, 
Bbakea  in  hia  allegiance  to  the  Roman  Church  in 
1785,  he  went  into  retirement  and  two  years  later 
declared  himself  a  Protestant.  On  Jime  27  he 
preached  his  first  sermon  as  such  in  8t.  Peter*s 
Church.  Dublin,  and  was  henceforth  identified  with 
the  Church  of  Ireland.  He  never  would,  how'ever, 
cay  luiything  against-  his  former  coreligionists.  In 
178S  he  became  rector  of  St,  Nicholas- Without, 
Dublin,  and  held  tliis  place  till  hiij  death,  from  1800 
in  oonnection  with  the  deanahip  of  Killala,  County 
Mayo.  In  1798  he  married  and  waa  survived  by 
bis  wife  and  four  children.  He  had  great  pulpit 
power,  but  is  chiefly  remembered  for  his  sermons  in 
behalf  of  charities,  as  he  had  remarkable  ability 
In  inducing  persona  to  give.  Of  the  thirteen  ser- 
mona  which  were  puWished  by  his  widow  (London, 
1814,  2d  ed.,  1816,  reprinted  Philiidelphia,  1816) 
eleven  are  charity  sermons,  and  although  the  pres- 
Kit  reader  c^a  not  give  them  their  pristine  attrac- 
y  they  are  intereating  and  moving  discourses 
{one  of  them  is  reprinted  in  H.  C.  Fish's  Mmt^r- 
piecM  of  Pulpit  Eloquence,  L  581-592).  In  the 
British  Museum  are  two  volumes  of  liis  Latin  theses, 
one  on  Biblical  chronology  and  the  other  on  the 
Decalogue  (Louvain,  1775  and  1776). 
Boucxikapht:   A  iketcb  of  bi«  life,  prob*b]y  by  his  widow, 

li  pralMtd  lo  hk  S^rmonM  w  «bove.     Cotitfult  also  DNB, 

ziDdi.  230. 

KS,  STEPHAITUS  (called  Szegedinus  from  his 
birthplace):  Hungarian  Reformer;  b.  at  Szeged 
(96  m,  s.e.  of  Budapest)  1515;  d.  at  Rilczkeve 
(22  m.  8,8. w.  of  Budapest)  1572.  He  studied  at 
Vienna  and  Cracow,  and  under  Melanchtbon  at 
Wittenberg  1543^5.  He  served  as  school-teacher 
in  lufl  native  land,  suffering  persecution  for  his  faith 
until  Peter  Petrovics,  commander  of  Teme.Tvar 
under  Queen  Isabella  and  a  Calviniiit,  took  him 
into  favor  and  made  him  rector  of  his  school  (1548). 
Political  changes  brought  Temesvar  under  Ferdi- 
nand of  Hapsbuig,  Petrovics  was  succeeded  by  a 
Homan  Catholic  in  1552,  and  all  Protestant  pastors 
and  teachers  were  driven  from  the  town.  Kis 
found  refuge  under  Turkish  dominion,  but  the  ill 
will  of  the  Romantst^  followed  him  and,  on  their 
complaint,  he  was  kept  imprisoned  in  chains  for  a 
year  and  a  half  by  a  Turkish  pasha  until  his  friends 
released  him  by  a  heavy  ransom  in  1563.  Hence- 
forth be  lived  in  quiet  at  R^czkeve,  acting  aa  super- 
intendent of  thirty- five  congregations  under  Turk- 
ish rule.  He  was  the  greatest  scholar  among  the 
,n    Reformers   and   his    w^orks  made  him 

in  all   Europe.    They  are:   (1)    Theotogiae 

tinearae  loci  communes  (Basel,  1585),  preceded  by 
a  iketch  of  his  life  by  his  scholar  and  successor  at 
Matthzeus  Skaricza,  which  is  also  an 
,t  source  for  the  history  of  the  Reformation 
.ry  and  contain.?  a  couplet  by  Paulus  Turi, 
T  of  the  pupiU  of  Kis^  on  Covin's  **  Insti- 
ttrtca*': 

Praeter  •pootoliciu  pcMt  Climti  tempotn  cliArta* 
Hole  peperere  libro  aaeoulB  quJIs  p^Jtem^ 

(cf.  The  Presbrjterian  and  Reformed  Rtview^  Apr.^ 
1899,  p.  194).  (2)  Specuium  porUiJicum  Homa- 
mrrum  (Basel,  1584;  5th  ed.,  1624;   Germ,  transl, 


1586);  (3)  As^ertio  veru  de  trinitate  (Geneva,  1573, 
edited  by  Bcza);  (4)  Tabulae  analyticae  (Schaff- 
hausen,    1592).  F.  Bajxioh. 

BisLTOQfiAPHY:  The  Life  by  Matthvus  Sk&ricui  wsa  re^ 
publUhed,  Btaet  1608.  cf.  MiK^Uanta  OmeniTUfana  vi. 
1.  pp.  AO8-550.  1762.  A  Hie  io  Htuigvnan,  by  L&dinl&ua 
Fdldvari,  app«&rad  mt  Budapest,  189*0. 

KISS  OF  PEACE:  (Gk.  phil^ma  hagitm,  philima 
agap^s,  aspasmos,  eirine;  Lat,  onculum  aanctym^ 
asculum  ;>an»,  mluiatio,  pax) :  An  expressir>n  which 
occurs  five  times  in  the  New  TcijtamtTit  at  the  close 
of  an  apostolic  message  (Rom.  xvi.  16;  I  Cor.  xvi. 
20;  II  C^r.  Jtiii.  12;  I  Thess.  v.  26;  I  Pet.  v.  14) 
in  the  exhortation  "  Salute  one  another  with  an 
holy  kiss  "  or  an  etjuivalent  expression.  A  con- 
gregational assembly  before  which  the  leiterK  w*ere 
read  aloud  is  assumed,  and  a  custom  of  the  syna* 
gogue  may  be  involved  (cf.  The  Expositor,  ix.  1894, 
p.  461).  The  import  of  the  holy  kbs  ij*  a  general 
attestation  of  brotherly  love  on  the  gromid  of  re- 
ligious fellow^ship,  and  it  is  not  to  be  considered  an 
independent  liturgical  ceremony. 

After  the  middle  of  the  second  century  the  kisa 
of  peace  has  an  established  place  in  public  worship 
and  a  definite  connection  with  the  Eucharist,  in 
the  transition  from  the  prayers  preceding  and  in- 
troducing that  solemnity  to  the  act  of  consecration. 
This  place  is  assigned  to  it  in  Tertullian,  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria  terms  it  "a  mystery." 
The  liturgical  sources  and  liturgies  of  the  Eastern 
Church  attest  the  subsequent  continuance  of  the 
practise  in  the  same  context.  At  the  outset, 
moreover^  this  ordinance  appears  to  have  been 
frequently  in  force  in  the  West.  Only  in  Rome  and 
North  Africa,  the  kiss  of  peace  occur  re*  I  not  before 
the  consecration,  but  between  consecration  and  com- 
munion, an  arrangement,  which,  in  course  of  time, 
became  the  prevailing  one  In  the  Latin  Church 
(see  M.\S8,  11.) .  The  modification  is  doubtless  to  be 
explained  by  an  endeavor  to  associate  the  practise 
immediately  with  the  eucharistic  aoleronity,  to- 
ward which  it  is  directed.  For  in  this  context  the 
kiss  of  peace  has  its  basis  and  significance  tmder  the 
words  of  the  Lord,  *'  First  be  reconciled  with  thy 
brother,  etc."  (Matt.  v.  23  sqq,),  wherein  agree- 
ment or  unity  is  accentuated.  The  ceremony  was 
begun  by  the  clergy  among  themaelvea,  and  the 
congregation  followed.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that 
originally  the  separation  of  the  sexes  w^as  duly  ob- 
served; and  to  prevent  disorder,  thb  point  waa 
repeatedly  and  insistently  erophaaijsed  in  later 
times. 

In  We-slern  Christendom  the  kiss  of  peace  con- 
tinued to  i)e  obHer\''ed  until  the  waning  period  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  though  it  is  an  open  question  to  what 
extent  and  in  w^hat  particular  form*.  The  East  ap- 
pears to  have  given  up  the  general  kiss  of  peace  still 
earlier.  In  both  divisions  of  Christendom  there  was 
substituted  in  its  place  the  practise  of  kissing  the 
altar,  the  sacred  elements,  or  the  stole  by  the  clergyp 
and  kissing  the  hand  by  both  clergy  and  laity.  It 
was  only  transiently  that  they  followed,  in  the  West, 
the  precedent  purporting  to  have  beeo  adopted  by 
Bishop  Walter  of  York  (1250),  of  using  the  "  kiss 
tablet  "  {osailaiariutn,  pai),  a  metal,  or,  in  some 
cases,  marble  disc  exhibiting  the  cross  or  sacred 
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•ometimM  empk^yed  in  the  pimetiw.  At  a  Uiter 
period  the  neeii&iiortuin  wm  withhdd  from  the  kity 
and  reeerved  ezolusively  for  the  oleisj. 

If  not  quite  unrelated,  etiU  in  only  a  Terygenenl 
relation  to  the  holy  kin,  is  the  )dm  bestowed  on 
neophytes,  after  the  saerament  of  heptism;  on 
penitents  idien  reinstated  in  full  eominunion;  on 
the  dead;  •twi  on  ftandidfitf  for  ordination. 

ViCIOR  ScHUIiM. 


BnuooEAiwr:  DB,  m.  5-^  BB,  hr.  4258-54; 
Origimm,  IL,  id.  10,  idx.  17.  IV..  tL  15.  ZIL.  hr.  5^  XV^ 
iU.  8;  B.  XarttaM.  Dt  antiqida  tedmkm  tiiihma,  L.  itt.  4- 
5.  AntWOTp.  1780;  A.  J.  Btntarim.  Dtnkmm^itJkBiUn, 
Ll.pi».168.40%hr.8.|i.486.1Uiiia.l885-S7;  W.Frimv. 
AnHqmiiim  ni  Ob«  ^ngttifc  JHUmI.  toL  U^  London,  1846; 
1X7A«  H.  908^000. 

KI8T,  HICOLAAS  CHSISnAH:  Dutdi  theo- 
kipan;  b.  at  Bommel  (25  m.  e.  of  Dort)  Apr.  11, 
1793;  d.  at  Leyden  Dec.  21,  1859.  After  com- 
pleting his  theological  education  at  Utrecht,  he 
served  for  five  years  as  pastor  at  Zoelen,  but  in  1823 
was  appointed  professor  of  historical  theology  at 
Leyden,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
His  chief  works  wiere  Dt  Chrutdijke  Kerk  op 
aarde  (Haarlem,  1830);  NedeHantk  hedtdagm  en 
hiddagdmeven  (2  vols.,  Leyden,  1848-49);  and 
OnotiofMS  quae  eecUmiae  retque  CkntHanM  epeeknU 
hxitariamqMMuor  {IS5S).  He  likewise  coUaboiated 
with  H.  J.  Rotjaards  in  establkhhig  and  editing  the 
Ardnrfvoar  ktrkeUjke  geiMedenU  Mid  its  immediate 
oontinuatums  under  similar  names  (22  vcds.,  Ley- 
den, and  Schiedam.  1829-^),  and  with  W.  MoQ 
in  founding  and  editing  the  KerkkitionaA  ardni^ 
(4  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1855^06).  (C.  Swpf.) 

mCHIll,  OSOROB  WILLIAM:  C^uich  of 
England;  b.  at  Naughton  Rectory,  Ipswich  (28  m. 
s.e.  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds),  Suffolk,  Dec.  7,  1827. 

He  studied  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1850; 
M.A.,  1852),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1852  and 
ordained  priest  in  1859.  He  was  classical  tutor  of 
his  college,  censor  and  junior  proctor,  chaplain  to  the 
bishop  of  Chester  (1871-72),  tutor  of  the  crown 
prince  of  Denmark,  censor  of  non-collegiate  students 
in  the  University  of  Oxford  (1868-83),  and  lecturer 
and  tutor  in  history  in  Christ  Church  (1870-83). 
In  1883  he  became  dean  of  Winchester,  and  in  1894 
dean  of  Durham  and  warden  of  the  University  of 
Durham.  He  was  select  preacher  at  Oxford  18d3- 
1864,  Whitehall  preacher  1866-67,  conunissary  to  the 
bishop  of  Gibraltar  1874-1904,  and  is  an  honorary 
fellow  of  King's  College,  London,  and  an  honorary 
student  of  Christ  Church.  In  theology  he  is  a 
moderate  liberal.  His  publications  include:  Bar 
con* 9  Novum  Organum  (2  vols.,  Oxford,  1855); 
Bacon* 8  Advancement  of  Learning  (London,  1860); 
Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford  (Oxford,  1867);  A  History  of  France 
(3  vols.,  1873-77);  Life  of  Pope  Pius  U,  (1881); 
Winchester  Cathedral  Records  (2  vols.,  Winchester, 
1886);  Documenis  Relating  to  the  Foundation  of  the 
Chapter  of  Winchester,  A.D,  IS^l-lS^Y  (London, 
1889);  Winchester  (1890);  R(Ms  of  the  Obedienr 
taries  of  St.  Swithin's  Priory,  A.D.  1S09-16S4 
(Winchester,  1895);  The  Manor  of  Marydown, 
Hampshire  (1895);   Edward  Harold  Browne,  Bishop 


</  WitukMUr:    A  Mmmir  (Landoo,  18B0;  Md 
AHdbm  iM  Qa/cfd;  ofid  ctihsr  AMdte  (1901). 

DTRLi  RUDOLF:  Qennaa  Pirolestont;  h.  st 
Ehnii^ien  (1^  m-  ••▼.  of  Stattcait),  Wf^Mmtmi 
Mar.  28,  1858.  He  studied  at  TQfaii«BQ  mvn 
(FhJ).,  1879),  and,  after  being  a  pMte  1878-91^ 
WM  leeturer  at  TQbiiigsn  1870-81.  He  was  tta 
pfofessof  in  a  gynmasiiini  at  Stiittgurt  mtfl  UH^ 
when  he  wm  i^ipointed  professor  of  (MrTMnBBBt 
nMBgBBM  at  the  Unirenity  of  Bied«i»  when  he  !■ 
rector  in  1896-47.  Sinee  1898  he  hM  been  prafaor 
of  the  seme  subjeot  at  Le^psie.  HehMtnnrisM 
Judges  and  Samnd  for  K  F.  KsirtMeh^  IMyi 
Sekrift  dm  AMm  TmtammtU  (Fnibaq;,  UMk 
and  the  Finfans  of  Sokanon  for  the  mam  sshoM 
Apokrjfphm  und  P9mi$pignphMH  dm  AUm  TShIi- 
Mala  (TObingen,  1898);  edited  Ghronideifor8Wr 
(New  York,  1895);  a  F.  A.  DiUmaimli  ffoadW 
dar  ammkmmOidmH  Thrnhgie  (Leqisie,  1800;  tk 
sfaEth  edition  of  the  seme  ediolar's  Komwniim  m 
Jmaja  (1898);  and  BibKa  Hstnriea  (feeoDsbon. 
tion  with  various  other  sdwlars;  Leqisie^  1906-C7). 
He  is  likewise  the  editor  of  Saat  en/  HcJ/ma^  td 
has  written:  SHOiehB  Pragm  (Stuttgut^  1889;  ^ 
scMeto  dar  Hsftrttar  (2  vols.,  Qotha»  1888^  ^ 
tiansL  by  J.  "Diykr,  H.  W.  Hogg,  and  E.  R  Bpm, 
2  vols.,  London,  1895);  AtudemLAmdmPnfkh 
tea  Jmaia  (Qotha,  1894);  Dm  Aiifibig$  dtr  kM^- 
scfcsn  OmekkkiMtekrmbung  im  AUm  Tmimmd  (La^ 
sie,  1896);  oonunentariee  on  BSngs  and  Gfaraniebi 
(hi  W.  Nowack's  Haacftoimiiswlar  swwi  AMm  TsJt- 
mmi;  Qottingen,  190(M»);  Die  oriMai£Mk»i» 

1908);  DerBeM-Bibddnii  umi  dm  Offnkmwgh 
frag%  (Le^psie,  1908);  and  Stsdim  ear  Miftifftn 
ArekHdogis  aad  RdAgiomagmdiAM$  (1908),  &i  H- 
Mgs  wur  WimmMdnafi  vam  AMm  TSaitaHMiiC,  "Mk 
he  edits. 

KITTDL    See  Tablb  of  thb  Nations. 

KITTO,  JOHN:  English  Biblical  scholar;  b.  ai 
Plymouth  Dec.  4,  1804;  d.  at  Cannstadt,  Geinanyi 
Nov.  25, 1854.  In  his  eleventh  year  he  had  to  kftie 
school  to  assist  his  father,  a  sUmemason,  sad  in 
1817,  while  carrying  slates  up  a  high  hddff,  he 
suffered  a  fall  that  rendered  him  completely  deif 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Cut  off  from  ordinary  society 
by  this  infirmity  he  now  devoted  himself  to  study 
and  resorted  to  various  expedients  for  earning  pen- 
nies to  procure  books.  With  the  exception  of  s  fev 
months  spent  as  apprentice  to  an  ill-natured  FlyB- 
outh  shoemaker,  he  was  in  the  workhouse  &oai 
Nov.,  1819,  till  July,  1823.  Friends  then  piovkkd 
for  his  support  and  secured  permission  for  him  to 
use  the  public  library,  and  in  1824  A.  N.  Grofes 
(q.v.),  a  dentist  at  Exeter,  took  him  as  a  popO. 
In  July,  1825,  he  entered  the  Missionary  College 
at  Islington  to  learn  printing,  and  in  June,  1S27, 
he  went  to  Malta  as  a  printer  in  the  emjdf^  of  tie 
Church  Missionary  Society.  In  Jan.,  1829,  be  is* 
turned  to  England,  and  the  following  June  be 
joined  Groves'  private  mission  peirty  as  tutor  to 
Groves'  children.  The  party  reached  Bagdsd  m 
December.  In  1833  he  returned  to  ^«^^"^,  olh 
tained  emplosrment  with  Charles  Knight,  then 
editor  of  the  publications  of  the  Society  for  tk 
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Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  wrote  indus- 
triously for  Knights'  Penny  Magazine  and  Penny 
Cyclopaedia.  Through  connections  formed  with  Lon- 
don and  Ekiinburgh  publishers  he  was  now  enabled 
to  follow  his  literary  bent  and  make  for  himself  an 
enviable  reputation  as  a  popular  writer  on  Eastern 
and  BibUcal  subjects-  In  1844,  though  a  layman, 
be  was  created  D.D*  by  the  Uniwrsity  of  Giesaen; 
in  1845  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries;  and  in  1850,  in  recognition  of  his  "  use- 
ful and  meritorious  literary  works,"  a  civil  list 
pension  of  £100  i>er  annum  was  conferred  upon  him. 
His  last  years  were  saddened  by  ill  health  and  finan- 
cial difficulties.  When,  In  Feb.,  1854,  he  was  forced 
to  stop  work,  generous  friends  contributed  to  his 
support  and  enabled  him  to  spend  the  last  three 
months  of  his  life  in  Gemmny.  The  works  for  which 
Kitto  is  particularly  remembered  are:  The  Pki&rial 
BMe  (3  vols.,  London,  1835-38);  Cyd^mdia  of 
BibHeal  Litendxire  (2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1843-45), 
which  he  edited  and  largely  WTote;  and  Daily  BibU 
lUustrations  (8  ,vols.,  184J>-53).  Other  works 
deserving  mention  are:  Pictorial  History  of  Pales- 
Hne  (2  vols.,  London,  1841);  and  The  Lo$l  Senses 
(2  parts,  1845).  He  also  founded  and  edited  the 
Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  (London,  1848-63). 
fiiELEoaRAPHv:  Biogrmphjcal  matter  i»  contained  in  The 
Lotl  5enM«,  ut  •up.  Consult:  J.  E.  Rylajid.  Mem&ire  of 
John  KiUa.  ,  .  .  iH/A  a  critical  Ettimat^  of  Dr.  Kiiio*a 
Life  and  Writinffi  bjf  Proftnor  Eadie,  EdinburKh,  1856; 
J,  Eadi©,  Life  of  J.  Kiito,  ib.  1S82;  W.  M.  Thayer.  From 
Poor-Hi/utm  to  Pvlpit:  the  Triumphs  o/  ,  .  ,  John  Kitlo, 
BcMtofli,  1850;    DNB,  xxxi,  233-2a5. 

KLARENBACH,   klflr  en-bQcn,  ADOLF:  German 

Reformer;  b.  at  Lli ttringhausen  (17  m.  s.e.  of 
Dusseldorf).  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century;  executed  at  Cologne  Sept.  28,  1529.  He 
was  educated  at  Lennep,  at  Manater  (where  he 
came  under  the  influence  both  of  the  Brethren  of  the 
Common  Life— see  Common  Lifb^  Brethrkn  of 
THE— and  of  the  humanists),  and  at  the  Lau* 
rentian  seminary  in  Cologne,  over  which  pre- 
sided Arnold  of  Tongern,  later  one  of  his  judges. 
For  a  time  after  receiving  his  degree  in  1517  nothing 
is  known  of  him,  but  within  a  few  years  he  was  a 
tcAcber  in  a  Latin  school  at  Miinster,  Fie  had  al- 
ready come  to  sympathize  with  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  perhaps  throvigh  the  influence  of  his 
mother,  and  ho  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city  on  a 
ch&rge  of  insulting  the  cross.  In  1524  Klarenbach 
waa  associate  rector  at  the  municipal  school  of  Wesel, 
a  town  strongly  in  favor  of  the  new  faith.  There, 
though  he  had  never  taken  orders,  he  seems  to 
have  assumed  ecclesiastical  functions,  aided  by  a 
number  of  others  who  had  become  disaffected  with 
Roman  Catholic  tenets.  The  hoBlility  of  the  monka 
obliged  him  to  leave  Wesel  for  Osnabruck  after 
two  years,  and  in  his  new  home  he  taught  Latin, 
in  addition  to  giving  Protestant  lectures  on  certain 
hooka  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  dialectics  of 
Melanchthon.  His  activity  roused  the  opposition  of 
the  cathedral  chapter  of  Qsnabrlick,  but  he  decline*] 
a  call  to  Meidorp,  feeling  that  his  duty  summoned 
him  rather  to  Lennep,  where  he  settled  shortly  after 
Easter,  1527.  The  attacks  there  made  tipon  kim 
evoked  his  chief  Uterary  work  in  1527,  in  which  he 
the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 


and  defended  Protestant  tenets.  Expelled  from 
Lennep,  Klarenbach  turned  to  his  old  friend  Johann 
Klopreis,  the  ex-parish  priest  of  Btiderich,  who 
had  already  been  cited  before  the  spiritual  court  at 
Cologne.  Under  Klarenbach 's  inspiration,  however, 
Klopreis  became  bo  outspoken  in  his  sentiments  that 
he  was  again  summoned  to  appear  before  the  court 
and  wfis  imprLsoned,  while  Klarenbach,  who  had 
ac^xjmpanied  him  to  the  trial  to  give  him  encourage- 
ments was  likewise  placed  in  confinement  on  Apr, 
3,  1528.  Klopreis  succeeded  in  making  hut  escape 
Jan.  1,  1529,  but  his  comrade  was  denied  all  hope  of 
freedom. 

The  problem  before  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Cologne  was  a  serious  one,  for  Protestantism  was 
beginning  to  work  its  way  insidiously  into  this 
stronghold  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  Germany;  the 
citizens  were  distrustful  of  the  clergy,  and  the  uni- 
versity was  declining  under  Luther's  influence.  In 
view  of  the  importance  of  Klarenbach  in  the  Protes- 
tant movement  and  his  audacity  in  invading  the 
cent«r  of  archiepiacopal  power,  it  became  doubly 
necesisary  to  make  a  terrible  example  of  him.  His 
trial  was  a  long  one,  since  not  only  the  eccIesiasticaJ 
court,  but  also  the  civil  court  of  C'Ologne  and  eveD 
the  imperial  supreme  court  at  Speyer  were  con- 
cerned. The  latter  wished  Klarenbach  to  be  re- 
leased on  condition  that  he  would  bring  no  claim 
for  damages,  but  the  court  of  the  Inqniisition  refused 
to  agree,  and  on  Mar.  4,  the  sentence  of  death  was 
imposed.  The  execution  took  place  on  Sept.  28> 
the  delay  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  populace  waa 
displeased  at  the  verdict  and  must  first  be  pacified. 
During  the  course  of  the  sununer,  however,  the  city 
was  vivsited  by  a  plagtie,  so  that  the  conviction 
i*pread  that  this  was  a  divine  retribution  for  mercy 
to  heretics,  and  the  execution  accordingly  became 
feasible,  especially  in  view  of  the  repeated  failures 
of  the  efTorts  made  to  induce  him  to  retract  his 
teachings.  The  German  Protestants  regarded 
Klarenbach  and  Peter  Fliesteden,  a  somewhat  fa- 
natical character  of  whom  little  is  known,  but  who 
was  imprisoned  with  Klarenbach  and  died  with 
him,  as  the  martyrs  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  in 
1829  the  thirti  centennial  of  the  execution  was 
publicly  celebrated  and  a  monument  was  erected 
in  his  honor. 

The  exact  relation  of  Klarenbach  to  the  Reforma- 
tion is  somewhat  uncertain,  but  it  seems  probable, 
on  the  whole,  that  he  was  Biblical  rather  than 
professedly  Lutheran,  although  he  had  read  the 
works  of  the  Wittenberg  reformer,  approving  por- 
tions of  them  and  rejecting  others.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  circumstances  of  his  trial  led  him  to  em- 
phasize certain  aspects  of  his  beliefs  and  to  pass 
over  others  more  lightly.  Noteworthy  feature  of 
his  defense  were  his  frequent  use  of  the  term  ^*  breth- 
ren,'* an  appellation  rare  with  Luther,  and  his  rigid 
avoidance  of  taking  an  oath,  apparently  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  old  Evangelical  thought  as  exem- 
plified by  the  Waldenses,  Moravian  Brethren,  and 
the  Anabaptists.  [While  he  held  that  ''  there  la 
no  satisfaction  for  sin  save  the  death  of  Christ 
alone,"  he  yet  inijisted  that  "  our  good  works  are 
signs,  witnesses  and  pledges  of  such  faith  in  Christ." 
He  rejected  transubetantiation  and  consubstautia- 
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tion  alike,  insisting  that  the  elements  in  commu- 
nion are  "  only  external  signs  and  nothing  more." 
He  defines  baptism  as  "  dipping  into  the  water  and 
drawing  out  again  "  and  as  inviting  death  to  all 
fleshly  lust  and  a  putting  on  of  a  new  xiian  and  the 
leading  henceforth  of  a  spiritual  life.  Of.  extracts 
in  Rembert,  pp.  134  sqq.     a.  h.  n.] 

(E.   BRATKBt.) 

Bibuoorapht:  EpUtola  Johannu  Rombtnh  ...  in  qua 
namUur  .  .  .  tragoedia  .  .  .  Addphi  ClarttJbath^  Co- 
locne,  1630.  ed.  E.  Bratke  and  A.  Canted  in  Theoio- 
g%Kh»  Afheiten  au»  dem  rKeiniacKen  .  .  .  Predigervertin, 
Freiburg.  1888;  C.  KrafFt.  OtMchiehU  .  .  .  Adolf  Claren- 
bach  und  Peter  Flietteden,  Elberfeld.  1886;  E.  Denamer. 
Oeachidite  der  Reformation  am  Niederrhein,  Ddaoeldorf. 
1809;  K.  Rembert,  Die  **WiedertAvfer**  in  Uerzogtum 
jmieh,  pp.  114-137  et  paaaim,  Berlin.  1890. 

KLARER,  klOr'er,  WALTER:  Swiss  Reformer; 
b.  at  Hundwil,  canton  of  Appenzell,  1499;  d.  there 
1566.  He  attended  the  schools  in  St.  Gall,  Schaff- 
hausen,  and  Bern,  and  then  spent  four  years  in  the 
Stipendium  regium  at  Paris^  where  he  studied  canon 
law.  He  joined  the  Reformation  at  its  very  start, 
and  in  1522  became  pastor  in  his  native  town.  In 
1531  he  officiated  at  Herisau,  in  1532  at  Gossau. 
During  the  following  ten  years  he  was  preacher  of 
Um&sch,  in  the  canton  of  Appenzell,  and  from 
1543  to  1566  again  in  Hundwil.  He  took  part  in  a 
number  of  important  conferences  and  disputations, 
including  the  Disputation  of  Bern  in  1528.  In  1565 
he  wrote,  from  memory,  a  brief  history  of  the  Ref- 
ormation in  Appenzell  from  1521  to  1531  (ed.  J.  J. 
Simler,  from  a  German  copy,  the  original  being  lost, 
in  Sammlung  alter  und  neuer  Urkunden,  pp.  803-^40, 
Zurich,  1759;  reprinted  by  Heim  from  another 
German  copy  in  the  Appenzell  Year  Book  for 
1873,   pp.  86-106).  (Emil  Eauf.) 

Bibuooiulpht:  Some  data  from  autobioKraphie  souroes  ap- 
peared, ed.  Walaer,  in  Appenxeller  Chronik,  1740,  pp.  390- 
391;  other  material  is  scattered  tlirough  the  sources  of 
the  history  of  the  Swiss  Reformation. 

KLAUS,  BROTHER.  See  Flub,  Nikolaus  von 
(der). 

KLEINERT,  kloin'ert,  HUGO  WILHELM 
PAUL:  German  Protestant;  b.  at  Vielguth  (near 
Bernstadt,  22  m.  e.  of  Brealau),  Silesia,  Sept.  25, 
1837.  He  studied  at  Breslau  and  Halle  (Ph.D., 
1857;  lie.  theol.,  Breslau,  1860),  and  was  deacon 
and  teacher  of  religion  at  the  gymnasium  of  Oppeln 
1861-63,  and  teacher  in  the  Friedrich-Wilhelm 
gymnasium  in  Berlin  1863-65.  He  was  then  in- 
spector at  the  Domkandidatenstift,  Berlin,  1865- 
1867,  and  preacher  at  St.  Gertrude's  in  the  same  city 
1867-77.  Meanwhile,  in  1864,  he  had  become  privat- 
docent  for  Old-Testament  exegesis  at  the  University 
of  Berlin,  where  he  was  appointed  associate  professor 
of  the  same  subject  in  1868.  Since  1877  he  has  been 
professor  of  Old-Testament  exegesis  and  practical 
theology.  He  was  made  a  consistorial  counselor  in 
1873  and  in  1894  was  created  a  supreme  consistorial 
counselor.  In  theology  he  is  Evangelical,  although 
he  belongs  to  the  critical  school.  He  has  written 
Ueber  das  Buck  Koheleth  (Berlin,  1864);  Axigustin 
und  Goethe* s  Faust  (1866);  Schillers  religiose  Bedeu- 
tung  (1866);  the  commentary  on  Obadiah,  Jonah, 
and  Micah  in  J.  P.  Lange's  Bibelwerk  (Bielefeld, 
1869;  Eng.  transl..  New  York,  1874);    Uniersuch- 


ungen  tur  aUteHamenUichen  RechU-  und  lAtentia'' 
geackichte  (1872);  Abrias  der  EifdeUung  mm  AlUn 
Teatamente  in  Tabeller^arm  (Berlin,  1878);  Die 
revidierU  Lutherbibel  (Heidelberg,  1883);  Zur 
ckrisUichen  KvUur  und  KuUurgetckichU  (Berlin, 
1889);  Der  preusnsche  Agenden-Entwurf  (Gotha, 
1894);  SelbstgesprOche  am  Kranken-  und  Sterbelager 
(Berlin,  1896);  Die  Profeten  Israels  in  sodakr 
Beziehung  (Leipsic,  1905);  Homiletik  (1907);  and 
Musik  und  Religion,  GoUesdienst  und  VMsfeier 
(1908). 

KLEUKER,    klei'ker,    JOHANN    FRIEDRICH: 

German  Protestant  apologete;  b.  at  Osterode 
(41  m.  8.8.e.  of  Hanover)  Oct.  24.  1749;  d.  at  Kiel 
May  31,  1827.  He  studied  philosophy  and  theology 
at  Gottingen,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  restless  energy  and  capacity  for  work.  As  pri- 
vate tutor  at  BOckeburg  he  formed  a  friendship 
with  Herder,  through  whose  influence  he  was  ap- 
pointed prorector  at  Lemgo.  This  post  he  ex- 
changed for  a  gymnasial  rectorship  at  OsnabrQck 
in  1778.  During  the  last  twenty-eight  years  of  his 
life  he  was  professor  of  theology  at  Kiel.  He  was  a 
stanch  adversary  of  the  rationalism  of  the  time  and 
a  prominent  representative  of  a  theosophical- 
Biblical  supematuraUsm  on  a  historical  basis. 
His  theology  was  distinctly  Christocentric.  He 
regarded  Chjdstianity  as  the  highest  revelation  of 
God,  to  teach  man  the  nature  of  the  highest  good, 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  to  enable  him  to  partici- 
pate in  its  realization.  His  numerous  works  attest 
not  only  his  industry,  but  also  his  soimd  scholar- 
ship, especially  in  Oriental  languages,  patristic,  and 
classical  literature.  They  include:  Menschlicher 
Versuch  uber  den  Sohn  GoUes  und  der  Menschen 
(Leipsic,  1776);  Johannes,  Petrus  und  Paulus 
als  Christologen  betrachtet  (Riga,  1785) ;  Salamomsche 
DenhvUrdigkeiten  (1785);  Neue  Prttfung  und 
Erkldrung  der  vorzHglichsten  Beweise  fur  die 
Wahrheit  des  Christenthums  (3  parts,  1787-94); 
Ausfuhrliche  Unlersuchung  der  Grilnde  fur  dit 
Aechtheit  und  Glaubwurdigkeii  der  schriftlichcn 
Urkunden  des  ChristenOiums  (5  parts,  Leipsic, 
1793-99);  and  Grundriss  einer  Encydopddie  der 
Theologie  (2  parts,  Hamburg,  1800-01). 

(F.  Arnold.) 

Bibliography:  H.  Hatjen,  Johann  Frirdrich  Klruker  und 
Briefe  an  teine  Freunde,  Gdttingen,  1882;  C.  E.  Carsten.-. 
GfSchichU  der  theologischen  FakultAt  su  Kiel,  1875;  Vol- 
behr,  Profeeaoren  und  Docenten  der  Chrietian-AlbrechU 
Univeraitdt  zu  Kiel,  Kiel,  1887. 

KLIEFOTH,    kli'foth,    THEODOR    FRIEDRICH 
DETHLOF:     German   Lutheran;     b.    at   Kdrchow 
near  Wittenbiirg  (17  m.  s.w.  of  Schwerin),  Mecklen- 
biirg-Schwerin,  Jan.  18,  1810;   d.  at  Schwerin  Jan. 
26,  1895.     He  was  educated  at  the  gynnnasium  of 
Schwerin,  and  at  the  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Ros- 
tock.    In  1833  he  was  apF)ointed  in- 
Life,        structor  of  Duke  William  of  Mecklen- 
burg, and  in  1837  aecompanied  Grand 
Duke  Frederick  Francis  as  tutor  to  Dresden.    He 
became  pastor  at  Ludwigslust  in  1840.  and  super- 
intendent of  Schwerin  in  1844.    Since  1835  he  had 
been   the   leading  spirit  in   the  ecclesiastical  and 
theological  affairs  of  his  state.     With  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  old  constitution  of  the  estates  in  1848 
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ftnd  the  organization  of  a  parliamentary  government, 
the  rule  of  the  Cliurch  by  the  State  had  become  an 
iropoBsibility.  Thus  there  originated  in  1850  a 
miperior  ecclesiastical  court  with  Kliefoth  as  chief 
ecclesiastical  councilor.  In  1886  he  becanne  its 
president.  Duiiog  the  decades  1S50-70,  he  was 
iictively  engaged  in  eccleaiaBtical  reforms.     Being 

tevi^ced  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  is  prin- 
illy  dependent  upon  the  efScieucy  of  the  admin- 
■fetrators  of  the  means  of  grace,  he  was  int-ent  upon 
filling  the  clergy  with  the  spirit  and  doctrines  of 
Ihe  Lutheran  Church.  To  this  end  the  faculty  of 
Ilostock  was  reorganized  with  teachers  of  strictly 
Lutheran  tendency,  the  institution  of  church  in- 
spections by  Buperintcndents  was  again  called  mlo 
iiJFe,  abuses  in  the  church  service  and  in  the  admin- 
JbtratioD  of  ecclesiastical  acts  were  abolished,  and 
the  rationalistic  spirit  was  removed  from  the  pulpit. 
Kew  formularies  of  liturgy  on  the  basis  of  the  old 
church  orders  were  made,  and  the  old  treasures  of 
Lutheran  church  music  were  embodied  in  a  new  book 
of  melodies. 

Kliefoth  laid  down  his  conception  of  the  Church 
and  church    polity   in    his    AM    BtUher   t^n   der 
Kirche  (vol.   i.,  Schwerin*    18.S4).     The    first  four 
books  treat  of  the  kingdom  of  God  founding  of 
the   Church,  of   the  means   of  grace,  of   the   con- 
gregation and  its  service,  and  of  the 
His  Views  Church  and  its  order  and  government. 
of  the       The  last  four  books,   which  were  to 
Church  and  treat  of  the  development  and  complex 
.      Church      tion   of  the  Church   never  appeared. 
[      Polity.      Kliefoth'8  peculiar  conception  was  due 
chiefly  to  his  occupation  with  the  old 
Lutheran  church  orders.     With  great  energy  he 
^emphasizes  the  divine  foundation  of  the  Church 
through  the  acts  of  salvation  of  the  triune  God; 
Its  divine  basis  in  the  means  of  grace,  which  mediate 
and  vouchsafe  the  continuoiLs  effect  of  Chrkt  and 
his  spirit;    the  divine  institution  of  the  office  of 
the  means  of  grace;    and  the  necessity  of  the  or- 
ganization   and    incorporation    of   the    Church    in 
church  order  and  church  government.    The  Church 
is  for  him  the  empirical  congregation  of  the  called, 
itad  not  merely  the  congregation  of  true  believers; 
and  for  him  Lutheran  ism  is  not  merely  a  cioctrine  or 
dogmatical  tendency,  but  a  distinctive  church  body 
wboie  peculiar  historical  development  is  to  be  per- 
petuated.    He  opposed   the  territorialisra  of  state 
oomipotenoe,   which  denied   the   independence  of 
the  Church,  the  collegia lism  of  morlem  represent- 
itivQ  church  government,  which  originated  in  the 
Hefonaed  Church  and  seemed  to  him  to  endanger 
thepri\Tl^e  and  authority  of  the  office  of  the  means 
of  grace;    unionism^   which  threateneii  to  absorb 
the  Lutheran  Church  as  such,  or  at  least  its  confes- 
p^n;  and  the  amalgamation  of  Cliurch  and  politics, 
^th  ita  tendency  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
l^tioiial  German  Evangelical  Church.    On  the  other 
•*1<1  he  aimed  at  the  restoration  of  the  Lutheran 
^te  churches  and  the  strengthening  of  Lutheran- 
**^  through  a  closer  union.    In  this  sense  he  rcpre- 
fent^^  the  goverriment  of  the  Mecklenburg  church 
^  the  Eisenach  Conference  after  1852;  and  tn  1868 
J^  founded  with  others  the  AUgemeine  evangducJi- 
^*^^^ri9che  Konferenz, 


Kliefoth  was  one  of  the  strongest  men  among  the 
churchmen  and  theologians  of  his  day,  and  one  of 
the  most  effective  preachers  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  political  and  ecclesiastical  liberals 
decried  him  as  a  dangerous  reactionist,  the  unionists 
hated  his  strict  Lutheranism,  the  representatives 
of  pietistic  subjectivism  were  offended  by  his  ecs 
cles last ic ism,  and  popular  sentiment  disliked  his 
hierarcbica!  tendencies*  He  was  also  the  most  no- 
table authority  of  his  time  on  liturgies  and  the 
old  Lutheran  church  orders.  His  Lilurffische  Ab- 
harulluTigen  (8  vols.,  Schwerin,  1854-(il,  2d.  ed., 
1858^9)  is  his  most  prominent  work,  the  most  pecu- 
liar expression  of  his  spirit.  Other  important  worka 
are:  EiTdeihtng  in  die  Dog-mevgeschichte  (Ludwiga- 
lust,  1839);  Thmrie  des  Kuliuji  der  ei'angciisehen 
Kirche  (1844);  Ueber  Predigt  und  Kaleche^c  in  der 
Vergangefiheii  und  in  der  Qegenwari  (in  Meek- 
tevburgi^ches  Kirchaiblalt,  ii.  1-55,  169-245, 
Rostock,  1846);  Die  ursprungliche  GoUesdienM' 
ordnung  in  den  detdschen  Kirchen  luthtrischen 
Bekenntnisseii  (Rostock,  1847):  Dm  VerhaUnis  der 
Landesherren  als  Inhaber  der  Kirchengeu^aU  xu 
ihren  Kirchetibehorden  (Schwerin,  1861);  Der  preu^* 
^sche  Siaat  nnd  die  Kirchen  (1873);  and  ChrisUicke 
Eschiitologie  (LeipsiC;  1886),  He  also  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  Zechariah  (Schwerin,  1859),  Ezekiel 
(2  parte,  Rostock,  1804-65),  Darnel  (Schwerin,  1868), 
and  Revelation  (Leipsic,  1874).  With  Prof.  O. 
Mejer  of  Rostock  he  edited  the  Kirchliche  ZeiUchrift 
(Schwerin,  1854-59),  which,  with  A.  W.  Dieckhoff, 
he  continued  as  Theologitche  ZeiUckrift  (1860-64). 
He  published  several  collections  of  sc?rmons,  and 
a  great  number  of  single  and  occasional  sermons. 

{Ernst  Haacjc*) 

Bihlioorapht:  AUgmninxne  eTHtngeii»ch~tuihf!ri»ch«  Kirehen^ 
itiiune^  1883,  no.  19.  1895,  uon.  10-15;  U  voa  Hin«>b- 
feld^  Fritdrich  Frant  IF.  .  .  .  und  teitie  Varv^noeT,  2 
vola,,  Leipsict  1891;  C,  MeiweJ,  KirchticheM  HandUsikon^ 
iv,  11-13,  ib.  1894. 

KLOfG,  CHRISTlAIf  FRIEDRICHt  German 
Protestant;  b.  at  Altdorf  (11  m.  s.w.  of  Stuttgart), 
Wiirttemberg,  Nov.  4.  1800;  d.  at  MarhHch  (15  m. 
8,  of  Hcilbronn),  WUrttemberg,  Mar,  8,  1862.  He 
studied  at  Tubingen  and  Berlin,  became  pastor  at 
Waiblingen  in  1826^  professor  of  theology  at  Mar- 
burg in  1832,  at  Bonn  in  1842,  pastor  at  Ebers- 
bach  in  1849,  and  dean  of  Marbach  in  1851.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Schleiermacher  and  Neander.  In  his 
writings,  as  in  hl*^  lectures,  he  was  instructive,  sound, 
and  winning,  and  showed  himself  a  man  of  fine  dis- 
crimination and  independent  judgment.  He  edited 
the  sermons  of  the  Franciscan  Bertholdt  {Ber* 
ikokit  dfs  Frantiscaners  Prcdigten^  Berlin,  1824), 
prepared  for  J,  P.  Lange's  Btbelwerk  the  comm€Q' 
tary  on  the  Epi-^tles  to  the  Corinthians  (Eng,  transL, 
in  Schaff^s  eciition  of  Lange's  Cammeniary  (N.  T., 
vol.  vi..  New  York,  1868).  He  abo  published  a 
number  of  treatises  in  TSK. 
KLOPSTOCK,  klop'stok,  FRIEDRICH  GOTTLIEB. 

Early  Life  and  Studies  (9  !>• 

Studies  Bt  Leip«ic.     Earlier  Poetic  Work  (f  2), 

Life  and  Work«  afr«r  I74S  (*  3). 

HiA  Influence  and  Importiuioe  (|  4). 

FViedrich  Gottlieb  Klopfttock,  the  great  German 
religious  poet,  waa  born  at  Quedlinburg  (31  m.  s.w, 
of  Magdeburg),  Prussia,  July  2,  1724;   d.  at  Ean^ 
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burg  Mar.  14,  1803.  He  was  descended  from  a 
family  which  for  three  generations  had  attained  a 
fair  measure  of  distinction  in  the  law  and  the  govern- 
ment service.  When  Friedrich  was  nine  years  old 
his  father  removed  to  Friedeburg  in 
I.  Early  the  county  of  Mansfeld  where  the 
Life  and  boy  revealed  even  then  that  profound 
Studies,  love  for  nature  which  was  to  find  ex- 
pression in  his  poetry.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  returned  to  Quedlinburg  and  began 
his  studies  at  the  gymnasium,  with  little  en- 
thusiasm and  success,  however.  A  free  scholarship 
enabled  him  to  enter,  in  1739,  the  Schulpforte,  the 
ancient  Schola  Portensis  founded  by  the  Elector 
Maurice  of  Saxony  for  the  education  of  Protestant 
youth.  This  was  the  time  of  the  great  struggle 
between  the  classicists  and  the  romanticists, 
between  Gottsched  and  Bodmer,  and  young 
Klopstock  fell  easily  under  the  sway  of  the 
"  revolutionary ''  ideas  of  the  Swiss  school.  It 
was  in  1737  that  Gottsched  opened  the  conflict 
by  his  attack  on  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  and  Bodmer 
replied  in  the  celebrated  Vom  Wunderharen  in  der 
Poesie  (1740)  which  Klopstock  took  as  his  guide  in 
the  study  of  the  epic,  going  at  the  same  time  to 
Homer  and  Vergil  for  his  models.  For  a  time  he  was 
possessed  with  the  desire  of  celebrating  in  epic  form, 
the  deeds  of  Henry  the  Fowler,  liberator  of  Germany 
from  the  Hungarians,  but  it  came  to  him  after 
many  sleepless  nights  that  the  Messiah  was  the 
worthiest  subject  for  the  pen  of  an  epic  writer,  and 
the  youthful  poet  then  entered  upon  his  life's  task 
which  was  to  take  twenty-five  years  in  the  comple- 
tion. He  graduated  from  the  Schulpforte  in  1745, 
delivering  a  valedictory  address  which  must  be  re- 
garded as  marking,  with  the  work  of  Bodmer  already 
mentioned,  the  opening  of  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  German  literature.  Abandoning  the  standards 
of  the  spiritless  verse-literature  of  the  modem  clas- 
sicists, Klopstock  sounded  an  appeal  for  a  national 
epic  in  the  spirit  of  the  great  epics  of  the  ancient 
world.  He  called  for  a  German  epic  literature  with- 
out knowing  that  such  a  treasure  of  national 
lore  was  in  existence.  At  a  time  when  Vergil 
was  generally  set  above  Homer  because  the  one 
w^as  ** refined"  and  the  other  "rude"  the  youthful 
Klopstock  dared  to  reverse  the  order  and  to  proclaim 
the  Greek  singer  as  the  prince  of  poets. 

in  the  autumn  of  1745  Klopstock  began  the  study 
of  theology  at  Jena;  but  his  disgust  was  8pee<lily 
aroused  by  the  rudeness  of  student  life  there,  and  in 
the  spring  of  the  following  year  he  removed  to 
Leii>8ic.     Before  his  departure,  however,   he  had 
w^ritten  the  first  three  cantos  of  the 
2.  Studies   Messxas,  in  prose  form.    At  Leipsic  he 
at  Leipsic.   came   into   intimate   association   with 
Earlier      Gartner,  Andreas  Cramer,  A.  Schlegel, 
Poetic       Rabener,  Zachariii,  Giseke,  and  Ebert, 
Work.       who,    with    others,    formed    a    poetic 
circle    whose    productions    were    pul> 
lished  in  the  Bremer  Beitriige  edited  by  Gartner. 
Here  in  an  atmosphere  of  culture  and  personal  affec- 
tion, Klopstock  began  the  compa*?ition  of  odes  on 
the  Horatian  model.    From  the  year  1747  date  the 
Lehrling  der  Griechen,  Wingolf  Die  Kiinftig  Geliebte, 
and  from  the  following  year,  Selmar  und  Selma,  A  n 


Ebert,  An  Giseke,  Petraroa  und  Laura,  and  othen. 
In  1746  he  had  selected  the  hexameter  as  the  most 
suitable  form  for  his  epic,  and  after  laborii^  for 
nearly  two  years  on  the  recasting  of  his  prose  ma- 
terial into  verse   published  the   first  three  cantoi 
of  the  Messias  in  the   Bremer  BeUrdge  in  1748. 
The  effect  produced    on  the  popular  mind  wm 
tremendous;  in  the  national  literature  they  (qxoed 
a  new  line  of  development.     Above  the  munal 
and  empty  verse  jingle  of  the  time  the  openiDg 
songs  of  the  Messias  towered  incomparable,  with 
their  fervid  religiosity  and  poetic  fire  cast  in  noUe 
Homeric  phrase  forms.     As  Kleist  said,  so  lofty 
and  rich  a  style  had  been  deemed  impnifgihlf  m 
Germany.     Lc»s  enthusiastic  natures  were  carried 
away  by  the  exalted  piety  which  now  found  ex- 
pression in  such  full-mouthed  utterance.     In  spite 
of  much  that  was  personal  in  the  Messias,  much 
that  was  historically  and  critically  unwarranted,  no 
one  could  deny  its  author  the  gift  of  poetic,  soul- 
stirring.  Christian  inspiration. 

In  1748  Klopstock  left  Leipsic  and  took  up  the 
post  of  tutor  in  the  house  of  a  relative  at  Laogen- 
salza,  where  his  duties  gave  him  ample  leisure  for 
the  pursuit  of  his  poetic  works.  At  the  same  tnne 
he  was  at  work  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  cantos  of 
the  Messias;  happy,  it  may  be  presumed,  in  the 
enjo3rment  of  a  vast  popularity.  Hoe- 

3.  Life  and  tile  critics,  however,  were  not  wantiog; 
Works      the  orthodox  clergy  assailed  his  "  boU 

after  1748.  fictions,"  while  the  followers  of  Gott- 
sched found  fault  with  the  tedmique 
of  the  poem  and  the  excessive  sentimentality  that 
characterizes  it  in  parts.     In  the  spring  of  1750 
Klopstock  returned  to  Quedlinburg,  but  went  sooo 
after  to  Switzerland,  where  his  Messias  had  achieved 
its  greatest  triumph.     He  remained  in  Zurich  till 
the  spring  of  1751  when  he  went  to  Copenha^ 
at  the  invitation  of   Frederick  V.  whose  minister, 
Bernstorff,    was    one    of    his    warmest    admirers. 
The    recipient    of    a    liberal    pension,    he  could 
now  devote  himself  to  the  completion  of  hisgifst 
poem.      In    175-1    he    married    Margareta   Moller, 
whom,  three   years   earlier,  he  had   met  in  Ham- 
burg, and  had  subsequently  sung  under  the  name 
of  Cidli,  and  with  whom  he  lived  happily  till  her 
death  in  1758.    From  this  period  date  many  odes 
and  the  plays,  Der  Tod  Adams  (1757),  Salomo  (1764), 
and  Die  Hcrmannsschlacht  (1769),  the  latter  reveal- 
ing his  complete  lack  of  the  dramatic  sense  and  aD 
contributing,  by  their  unrestrained  sentimentality, 
to  the  deterioration  of  dramatic  standards  in  Ge^ 
many.    Frederick  V.  died  in  1766;  Count  Berastorff 
soon  after  fell  from  power,  and,  retiring  in  1770  to 
Hamburg,  was  followed  by  Klopstock  who  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  that  city  with  the  eioep* 
tion  of  the  years  1774  and  1775,  when  the  Margrft^"^ 
Charles  Frederick  of  Baden  siunmoned  him  to  Carl^ 
ruhe.     There,  in  spite  of  honors  conferred  upon  hi^* 
the  poet  found  conditions  little  to  his  taste.   It  ^"^ 
on  his  return  to  Hamburg  that  he  met  Goethe,  t>*^ 
the  acquaintance  then  formed  soon  came  to  an  et>^* 
In  1774  there  appeared  Die  Gelehrtcnrepublik  c^^ 
taining  Klopstock's  opinion  on  literary  questiot*^^ 
conditions,  and  personalities  of  the  times  as  well   ^ 
his  investigations  in  the  history   of  the  Gena^^ 
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language.  Thia  work  fell  far  below  expectations,  as 
Goethe  tella  in  the  twelfth  book  of  his  Dichtung  und 
WahrheU,  In  1779  there  appeared  the  Fragmenie 
^ber  Sprache  und  Dirhtkunat  and  in  the  following 
year  the  definitive  edition  of  the  Messias.  K lop- 
stock  ^8  last  yeikre  were  passed  m  a  leisurely  activity^ 
devoted  to  the  composition  of  odes  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  edition  of  his  collected  works.  The  out- 
break of  the  French  Revolution  aroused  his  enthu- 
alasiTi  and  he  was  honored  with  the  citizenship  of 
the  French  Republic,  but  the  excesses  of.  the  later 
revolutionists  were  learned  with  horror  and 
an^r.  In  1791  he  married  Fran  von  Win  them 
(n^  Diiiipfri),  a  niece  of  hia  first  wife.  He 
had  no  children*  Among  his  last  productions 
are  several  epigramH  directed  against  the  Kantian 
philosophy. 

It  was  Klopstock  who,  to  quoto  Platen,  gave 
new  life  to  the  German  language  and  liberated  it 
from  the  thraldom  of  the  French.     Poesy  became 

the  beautiful  and  noble  exprei^sion  of 
4.  His  In-  the  artist's  soul  finding  full  gatii^faction 
fluence  and  in  the  sincere  formulation  of  the  prob- 
Importance,  lems  that  beset  it.     This  has  been  the 

main  cliaracteristic  of  German  poetty 
ainoe  the  time  of  Klopstock  and  only  they  have 
achieved  and  retained  primacy  who  have  remained 
faithful  to  it,  Klopstock's  joyous  and  enthui*iastic 
nature  found  its  most  grateful  expression  in  the 
national  and  sacred  song.  Whene\''er  he  wanders 
outside  of  these  realms  he  falli*  l>eneath  his  own 
level.  If  the  great  period  in  German  Uterature  that 
followed  him  may  bwe  characterized  as  being  marked 
by  a  successful  assimilation  of  national  poetic  ele- 
ments with  foreign  elements  of  ancient  and  modem 
times^  Klopstock  nmst  be  regarded  a«  I  he  one  who 
ushered  in  this  new  era.  The  one  quality  that  he 
possessed  above  hia  con  tern  poniries  was  the  ele- 
ment of  Germanic  patriotism  which  evinced  itself 
in  his  life  and  thought.  He  is  Germjinic  in  the 
delight  he  takes  in  tales  of  heroic  deeds  and  in  nature, 
home,  and  love ;  Germanic  above  all  in  that  passionate 
longing  for  salvation  which  is  the  great  inheritance 
of  the  German  people.  His  admiration  of  the  heroic 
finds  utterance  in  odes  like  Kaiser  Heinrirh,  Mein. 
Vaterland,  Hermann  und  ThusncMa,  Heinrich  der 
Vogler,  Die  beuien  Muien^  Die  Konigin  Luise.  His 
love  of  nature  speaks  in  the  Bardale,  Zuricherse/f, 
Fri^denaburg,  Rheinwein,  Das  Eoseriband,  Die  tote 
ClarUaa,  A  mighty  current  of  faith  pulsates  in  such 
odes  as  .An  Gcitt,  Dem  Erldner,  Der  ET^armer,  Das 
gr09»e  Halldujah,  as  well  as  in  his  magnificent  hymn 
of  the  Resurrection.  This  confidence  in  the  Savior 
reveals  itself  in  the  certain  hope  of  a  rising  from  the 
dead  and  of  an  eternal  life,  and  Klopstock  Is  the 
poet  of  the  future  life  primarily.  When  Oervinus  in 
hia  life  characterises  the  Messias  as  ''  an  unbroken 
sueoefision  of  monstrous  errors  "  he  has  overlooked 
this  great  fact.  At  the  same  time  he  has  failed  to 
recGguiae  the  essential  weakness  of  the  poem  which 
oonsiata  in  this,  tliat  an  uidividual  here  attempts  to 
Greate  an  epic  where  the  necessary  conditions  and 
presuppositions  are  absent.  A  national  epic  can 
arise  only  on  the  basis  of  a  common  national  life 
and  the  poet  in  this  case  becomes  oidy  the  mouth- 
piece as  is  the  case  with  the  Hetiand.     A   **  poetic 
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invention  ^*  such  as  Klopstock  resorts  to  in  his  ere- 
at  ion  of  a  Christian  mythology  is  fatal  to  the  epic 
story  from  the  very  beginning,  since  the  true  epic 
poet  finds  his  activity  not  in  creation  but  in  narra- 
tion of  traditional  facts;  as  far  as  diction  is  con- 
cerned it  must  be  the  simple  language  of  the  people. 
Judged  by  these  standards,  the  Mea^iaa  as  an  epic 
is  a  failure.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  must  not  be 
denied  the  merit  of  having  disseminated  through- 
out the  European  world,  this  joyous  message  of  sal- 
vation free  from  all  dogmatic  and  credal  restrictions. 
Klopstock 's  most  unsuccessful  attempt  was  his  re- 
casting of  the  old  hymns  of  the  Church  which,  in 
their  utter  lack  of  sympathy  for  an  objective  world 
and  ft  consciousness  of  nationality,  proved  ungrate- 
ful material  for  his  talents.  On  the  other  hand 
what  he  excelled  in  was  his  knowledge  of  classi- 
cal antiquity  and  especially  of  the  poetry  of  the 
Greeks. 

His  works  first  appeared  in  LeipsiCi  7  vols.,  1798- 

1810,   but  not  in  complete   form  till    1844-45,   U 

vols.;    his  correspondence  appeared  in  3   vols,  at 

Stuttgart,  1839-40.    There  are  numerous  editions  of 

atl  or  part  of  his  works;  e.g.  Ocftf^ri  (Stuttgart,  1889; 

Eng.  transi,  London,  1848).     Of  Messia^t  on  which 

his  fame  rests,  an   Eng.  tranal.  appeared  in  4  vols. 

at  Hamburg,  1821-22,  (A.  Freybe.) 

litaLioaRAi'ifY:  C,  F.  Cramer,  Klopstock,  2  vola..  Hamburs, 

1777-78;  idem,  Klopniock,  Er;  und  flitwr  ihn^  5  vols.,  ib., 

1780-92;    J.  M.  H,  Dorinj^.  Klopstocka  Leben,   Weimar. 

1825;    J.  W.  L^betl  Ditf  Entunctaung  dff  dmtttachen  PoeMie 

tffir  Klopatock'a  erttem  Auftr^ten  bis  tu  Goethet  Tod,  3  vols., 

Bmnawick,  1IS56-65;  R,  Hamel.  Ktopstockstudien,  Hontock, 

1879-80;     K.  Heinem&un,   Khpsiocks  L^n  und   Werke. 

Bielefeld.    18W;    F.  Muncker,  Klopstock,  QeschidUe  seines 

Ltben*  und  seiner  Schrif ten,  2  vol*.,  Stuttgart,  1900;  Julian, 

HymnvloQy^  pp.  625-626, 

KLOSTERMANN,  AUGUST  HEIHRICH:  Ger- 
man Protestant;  b,  at  Steinhude  (15  m.  w.n.w.  of 
Hanover)  May  16,  1S37*  He  studied  Ln  Erlangen 
and  Berlin  1865-58,  and  was  assistant  pastor  in 
Buckeburg  until  1864.  From  1S54  to  1868  he  was 
tutor  and  privat-dooent  at  G5ttingen,  and  since 
1868  has  been  professor  of  Old-Testament  exegeaia  in 
Kiel.  He  lias  written:  V indica LncantE  (G6itingen, 
1866);  Das  Markiisevangelium  nrnJi  seinem  QueUen- 
u^erte  fur  die  exxingeUsche  Ge^ehichle  (1867);  UrUef' 
suchung  sur  alttestamtnUichen  Theologie  (Got ha, 
1868);  Korrekturen  xur  biskerigen  ErkUirung  dea 
Rsmerbriefea  (1881);  Die  Gemutsstimmungen  der 
Christen  in  R&mer  v,  1-J!  (Kiel,  1881);  U^er 
deutsche  AH  bei  Martin  Luther  (1884);  Die  Got- 
tesfurcht  ah  HauptstUck  der  Weisheii  (1885); 
Die  Biicher  Sammlis  und  der  K&nige  ausgelegt 
(Nordlingen,  1887);  Zur  Theorie  der  biblische^n 
Weissagung  und  zur  Charakierxstik  dea  Htbriicr- 
briefes  (1889);  Der  Peniateuch,  Beitrdge  zu  seinem 
Verstdndnis  und  seiner  Entsiehuitgageschichte  (Leipsic, 
1893) ;  Deulerojesaia,  h^jr^iseh  und  deuisch  (Mu- 
nich, 1893);  Geachickte  dea  Volkea  larad  bis  zur  Rea- 
iattration  tinter  Eara  und  Nehernia  (1896);  Ein 
diplomaiiacher  Briefwechsel  ana  dem  zweilen  Jahr- 
latisend  vor  Ckrisio  {Kiel,  1898);  Deuteronomium 
und  Grdgds  {19CX)) ;  and  Schulwesen  im  aUen  Israd^ 
(U'ipsic,  19aS). 

KLO^ERMANN,  kles'ter-man ,  ERJCH:  Ger- 
man   Protestant;    b.  at    Kiel   Feb,   14,  1870.     He 
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studied  at  the  academy  of  NeucMtel  and  the  univer- 
sities of  Leipsic,  Kiel,  Berlin,  and  Erlangen  (Ph.D., 
Kiel,  1892).  In  1901  he  became  privat-docent  for 
New-Testament  exegesis  and  early  Christian  literar 
ture  in  Kiel,  where  he  was  appointed  full  professor  in 
1905.  He  has  written  De  libri  Coheleih  versume  Alex- 
andrina  (Kiel,  1892);  Griechische  Exzerpte  aus  Ho- 
milien  dea  Origenes  (Leipsic,  1894);  Analekta  zur 
Sepiuagirda,  Hexapla  und  PairUtik  (1895);  Die 
Schriften  dea  Origenes  und  Ilieronymus  Brief  an 
Paula  (Berlin,  1897);  lJd>erlieferung  der  Jeremiaa- 
homilie  dea  Origenea  (I^ipsic,  1897);  Eusebius* 
Schrift  irtpi  rtjv  ro-riKLiv  oiofiaruv  tuv  iv  ry  deigt  ypa^y 
(1902);  Reate  dea  Petruaemngeliuma,  der  Petruaapo- 
kalypae  und  dea  Kerugma  Petri  (Bonn,  1903);  Ud)er 
dea  Didymua  von  Alexandrien  In  epiatoha  canonicaa 
enarratio  (Leipsic,  1905) ;  and  commentary  on  Mark 
(Tubingen,  1907;  in  collaboration  with  H.  Greas- 
mann). 

KNAPP,  ALBERT:  The  most  distinguished  Ger- 
man writer  of  spiritual  songs  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century;  b.  at  Tilbingen  July  25,  1798; 
d.  at  Stuttgart  June  18,  1864.  JIo  was  the  son  of  a 
councilor  of  the  superior  court  in  Tubingen,  and 
his  boyhood  was  spent  in  the  poetic  and  inspiring 
atmosphere  of  the  Black  Forest.  He  entered  the 
seminary  of  Maulbronn  in  1814.  and  from  1816  to 
1820  studied  at  the  Evangelical  theological  seminary 
in  Tubingen,  where  he  imbil)ed  more  poetry  than 
theology  and  found  the  pranks  of  student  life  more 
to  his  taste  than  the  superiiaturalism  of  the  time.  In 
1820  he  was  sent  to  Feuerbach  as  vicar,  and  later 
to  Gaisberg,  both  villages  near  Stuttgart.  In 
Gaisberg  he  met  Lud\i'ig  Hofacker  (q.v.)  and  under 
his  influence  Knapp \s  life  became  more  serious  and 
his  convictions  more  Evangelical.  In  1825  he  was 
appointed  deacon  in  Sulz-on-t  he-Neckar  and  in  1831 
in  Kirchheim.  at  the  special  request  of  Duchess 
Henrietta  of  Wiirttemberg.  In  18.36  ho  became 
doacoii  at  llu'  Hospitalkircln'  in  Stiittfjart,  then 
arclideacon  at  thr  Stiftskircho,  and  in  l.S4r)  j^astor 
of  St.  Leonard  ski  re  ho.  IIo  d(^clinod  tho  office  of 
rural  doan  and  was  not  activo  in  tho  Christian 
and  charitablo  associations  of  tho  town,  proforrin^ 
to  confino  himself  to  i)arochial  duties,  !)y  which 
he  won  many  personal  friends  and  tho  love  of  his 
conKFOgation. 

Knapi)'H  character  was  oniinontly  broad,  stronp;. 
and  natural,  his  motto  Ix^in^  Ilajtw  sum,  nil  hu- 
mani  a  inc  (dienum  puto,  Ilis  mind  was  open  to 
everything  noble  and  sublime  in  art  and  nature. 
But  this  susceptibility  was  kept  within  the  limits 
of  a  s])iritual  orthoiloxy,  and  he  attacked  every 
philosophy  and  theology  which  attempted  to  shake 
or  iHidormino  the  finuiamontals  of  Christian  truth, 
which  was  for  liim  also  tho  absolutely  beautiful.  He 
was  avers*'  to  all  extremes,  to  those  of  ortho<loxy  as 
much  as  to  the  negative  tendencies  of  the  theolo- 
gians, nor  had  he  any  s>nnpathy  with  the  one- 
sided views  of  sect.  Ilis  standpoint  was  that  of  a 
pure  Evangelical  Christianity  and  a  moderate  con- 
fessionalism.  He  was  not  as  powerful  a  preacher 
as  Ludwig  Hofacker,  but  his  sermons  are  distin- 
guished by  a  varied  wealth  and  depth  of  thought 
expressed  in  vigorous  language.     His  addresses  to 


his  fellow  preachers  at  ministerial  conferences  were 
no  less  remarkable. 

Knapp  was  an  original  poet  and  hymn-writer 
and  his  claim  to  permanent  fame  rests  upon  his 
gift  for  spiritual  poetry.  His  collections  of  poems— 
Chriatliche  Gedichte  (2  vols.,  Basel,  1829);  A'eiKW 
Getiichie  (2  vols..  1834);  Chriatenlieder  (Stutt^, 
1841),  a  collection  of  hymns  including  forty-eight 
original;  Neueate  Fcige  (1843);  AxuvxM  (1854, 
1868);  Herbatblaten  (1859)— reveal  his  fertility, 
though  some  of  them  lack  final  finish.  Nature  and 
its  glories  furnish  him  inexhaustible  material  and 
inspiration,  but  he  also  treats  facts  of  history  and 
powerful  personalities.  In  his  Chriatoterpe,  a 
Christian  almanac  and  year-book,  which  he  edited 
from  1833  to  1853,  he  celebrates  poets  like  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  warriors  like  Napoleon,  musicians  like 
Bach.  Handel,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  German 
heroes  like  the  HohenstaufTens,  classical  antiquity, 
and  modem  history.  He  aimed  to  unite  in  his  poems 
*'  transient  nature  and  the  fleeting  life  of  man,  and, 
raising  itself  above  them  both,  the  Word  of  God  in 
its  eternal  youth."  As  far  back  as  the  twenties  be 
conceived  the  idea  of  offering  to  the  Christian  public 
an  Evangeliacher  Liederachatz  fur  Kirche  und  Haui, 
From  more  than  80,000  hynms  he  selected  3,590  and 
published  them  at  Stuttgart  in  1837.  He  con- 
sidered some  changes  of  the  text  necessary.  e5p>eciaQy 
the  removal  of  harsh  expressions  and  gnunmatical 
faults;  but  he  went  further  and  took  the  liberty  of 
*'  putting  shallow  and  feeble  expressions  into  a 
more  vigorous.  Biblical  language  and  of  filling  up 
apparent  gaps  by  new  strophes  and  of  freely  re- 
producing whole  songs.''  In  single  cases  he  suc- 
ceeded brilliantly,  but  on  the  whole  he  had  to  con- 
fess in  the  second  edition  (1850)  that  he  had  been 
frequently  guided  too  strongly  by  his  subjective 
feelings.  Even  in  this  revised  edition  he  did  not 
properly  reproduce  the  original,  as  he  was  still 
guided  by  the  principle  that  the  old  hymns  should 
be  adapted  to  mo<lern  ta.ste.  Thesiime  may  be  said 
of  the  third  edition  (1865).  The  work  recei\Td 
bitter  criticism  from  G.  C.  H.  Stip  in  his  Hjfmndo- 
gischf  Rcisebriefe  (Berlin,  1852)  and  from  Philipp 
Wackernagel  in  the  Kirchcntag  at  Bremen  in  the 
same  year.  A  collection  of  Knapp 's  prase  works 
appeared  under  the  title  Gesammelie  prosiii^he 
Schriften  (2  parts,  Stuttgart,  1875).  It  consists 
chiefly  of  biographies  of  men  like  Ludwig  Hofacker, 
Dann.  Flatt,  Eberhard  Worner,  Iledinger,  Zinzen- 
dorf,  and  others.  Here  the  poet  [>erceived  many 
traits  of  character  and  motives  of  life  wliich  would 
U>  lost  to  the  ordinary  eye. 

(RlCH.\RD  LArXJkLOTNt) 
HinLi(M;RAPHY:    A  I^benabild.  bcRun    by   hiniM^lf    and   nn- 
ixhcd   by   hu»  son,   J.    Knapp.   appeared   Stuttcart,   ISti" 
Hricf  sketches  are  by  K.  Gerok.  ib.  1S79.  ami  O.  Br\i*san. 
Hamburg,  1902;    Julian,  Hymnology,  pp.  627-628. 

KNAPP,  knap,  GEORG  CHRISTIAN:  German 
Protestant;  b.  at  Glaucha,  Halle,  Sept.  17,  17.53:  d. 
at  Halle  Oct.  14,  1825.  He  was  the  son  of  the  pietist 
Johann  Cleorg  Knapp,  and  was  one  of  the  last  ex- 
ponents of  PietLsm  in  Halle.  After  studying  at  the 
universities  of  Halle  and  Gottingen  he  became  ex- 
traordinary professor  of  theology  at  Halle  in  1777 
and  full  professor  in  1782.     In  1785  he  assumed. 
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with  A.  H.  Niemeyer*  the  direction  of  the  Fran  eke 
foundations,  comprising  the  orphan-house,  the 
Latin  school,  and  the  Bible  and  Missionary  Institute. 
In  spite  of  failing  health  be  administered  his  labo- 
rious offices  for  more  than  four  deciideK  with  great 
fideHty  and  Kiiece^,  Tliough  rhffident  and  re^ 
served,  Knapp  was  a  popular  teacher,  and  his  lec- 
tures on  I  he  Old  and  New  Testaments,  a-s  well  as  on 
Christian  tloctrine,  were  largely  attenrled.  When 
Tholuck  visited  him  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  he 
produced  a  biiodle  of  letters  from  former  students, 
reroarking^  '*  Here  is  my  comfort,  in  the  letters  of 
those  in  whom  the  scattered  see<J  first  began  to 
spring  up  during  their  professional  experiences." 
As  a  writer  Knapp  turned  mainly  to  exegesis.  His 
principal  works  are  a  translation  of  the  Psalms, 
with  notes  (Halle,  1776;  3d  ed,,  1789);  an  excellent 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  (1797;  r>th  ed.,  1840); 
and  the  collection  of  treatises,  Script/i,  varii  argu- 
merUi  Tfuiximam  parfam  ei4^dici  atg^te  histxtrici 
(2  vols.,  1805;  2d  ed.,  1824).  Posthimious  were 
Vorlesungen  tiber  die  ChriMlicke  Glatibenslekre  (ed. 
K.  Thilo,  2  parts,  1827;  En^ .  transl,  L^duirs 
on  ChriJttian  Tfifoiogy,  2  vok.,  New  York,  1831- 
1833);  and  BiblischcGlanbenslehre  voniekmlwh  zum 
prakii9cfien  Gebrauch  (ed.  E.  F.  Gucrike,  Halle, 
1S40);  and  Britrfige  zur  Lebensgeschichie  AuguM 
Gottlieb  Spangcnbergs  (ed.  O.  Frick,  1884).  Men- 
tion may  be  made  of  two  popular  anonymous 
tracts,  Wan  soil  ich  thun,  dasH  ich  scli^f  iverd4!f 
(1S06);  and  Anldtung  zit  euietn  gotiseligen  Lehen 
(1811).  In  collaboration  with  L  L.  Sehulze  and 
A-  H.  Niemeyer  he  edited  the  review,  Frankem 
Sti/iungcn  (3  vols.,  Halle,  1792-&6).  In  this  he 
publkbedf  among  other  things.  Spmer's  Lehen, 
VtrdienaU  und  StreiligktUen  (vol.  i.,  pp.  79-114); 
Sp€mn  und  Frajtkens  Klwjen  uber  die  Mdngd  der 
Beii^iemtlehrer  (vol.  ii.,  pp.  33-84,  161-220);  and 
Johann  sAruiaUi&ius  Freyhngfmiisen  (vol.  ii.,  pp.  305- 
333).  Knapp  collaborated  in  the  Beschrcibung  dm 
Hall^schen  WaisenhauseJt  (Halle,  179^),  und  also 
edited  M issionsberichle  (Halle,  1799-1824). 

(GbORG    MlTLLER.) 

BiBUOGRAPnT:  P.  Twshackcrt.  in  ADB,  xvi.  266-267;  H. 
Hoittm»nii  And  K,  Zbpffe]^  Ltxikon  fUr  Th^oloffie  und 
Kirchenu^jicn,  p.  600.  Bninuwick.  188«t  F.  Vigouroux, 
Dictionnaire  de  ta  Bibh,  iii,  lUIO-11,  Fans,  191X1. 

KNEELAND,    ABNER:    American    editor    and 

deLstic  writer;    b.  at  Gardner,  Mass.,  Apr  6,  1774; 
d.  at  Farmington,  la.,  Aug.  27,  1844.    He  was  firwt 
r  Baptifitp  then  a  Univer>ahat  minister,  but  ulti- 
ttcly  became  a  deist.     After  editing  wniversalist 
periodicals  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  he  went 
to  Boston  and  fomided  there  in  1831  the  Inntsligator. 
For  viewB  expressed  in  this  paper  he  was  tried  for 
bUsphemy   liefore   the  supreme   court   at   Boston 
m  1836  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  a  short 
time.     His  works   include:   The  New   TeaUiment  in 
Greek  and  English    (2  vols.,    Philadelphia,    1S22); 
LecXures    on    the    Doctrine   of    Unii^rgal    Salmtion 
(1824);  and  A  Review  qf  Uie  Evidences  of  Christie 
f     anity  (New  York,  1829), 

B  BiBLiOGR>tFQT:  The  triAl  is  revi«ii^'ed  in  hj«  own  Review  of 
H  the  Trial.  Convi^ion  and  Final  ImpriJt^mment  .  .  .  of  A. 
■       Knaeland,  Boettin.  1838;    C.  G.  Greene,  Bead  and  Judoe. 


AUomeu  .  .  ,  ai  the  THaU  of  A.  Kneeland,  ib.  1834; 
Cosmoi>oljte,  Review  of  the  Pr&aeetUi&n  a^irut  A,  Knee- 
land,  ib.  1863, 

KITEELmC.     See  Worship. 

KNEELING  CONTROVERSY  IN  BAVARIA:     An 

incident  of  Bavarian  ecclesi.i.sticiil  politics  under  the 
miniiitry  of  Karl  von  Abel  between  1838  and  1845. 
King  Ludwig  I.  (1825—48),  an  arbitrary  ruler,  par- 
ticub-rly  in  the  later  years  of  his  reign,  longed  for 
the  restoration  of  the  old  glory  of  the  Roman  Church, 
and  appointed  Al>el,  an  outspoken  Roman  Catholic 
reactioniiry,  minister  for  the  interior.  Ab  such  he 
aimed  blow  after  blow  at  the  Protectants.  On 
Aug.  14,  1S;38,  an  order  of  the  war  department  re- 
cjuired  all  soldiers,  regardless  of  confession,  to  kneel 
in  the  ma^ss  and  likewbe  if  they  happened  to  be 
on  guard  duty  when  the  host  was  earrie^l  by  in  the 
Corpus  Chri.sti  procession.  Numerous  petitiona 
for  the  revocation  of  the  order  w^ere  sent  to  f  he  su- 
preme consistory  and  the  council  of  state,  but  proved 
fruitless,  Abel  persuading  the  king  that  plots  of  the 
liberal  opposition  were  concealed  in  all  Protestant 
complaints.  The  consistory  remained  silent  till  1843, 
but  then,  incited  by  the  increasing  arrogance  of 
Abel  aiid  the  determined  resistance  of  the  Protes- 
tants, they  represented  tliat  the  act  required  of  the 
latter  was  for  them  a  sin.  An  attemjjt  was  made  to 
annul  the  order  by  legislative  action  but  failed. 
Even  J.  J.  I.  von  Dollinger defended  it,  claiming  that 
kneeling  was,  for  the  Protestant  soldier,  merely  a 
motion  of  the  body  liaving  nothhig  to  do  with 
faith  and  conscience,  and  a  vehement  literary  con- 
troversy was  carried  on  between  G.  C,  A.  von 
Harleaa  (i|A%)  and  other  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholic  theologians.  The  first  modification  of  the 
ofTensive  order  exempted  Protestant  soldiers  from 
attending  Roman  Catholic  ser^nces,  and  in  Dec, 
1848,  its  more  objectionable  requirements  were 
annulled  by  the  j>ersonal  intervention  of  the  king, 
who  finally  listened  to  other  counselors  than  Abel 
and  learned  the  true  import  of  the  opposition  and 
its  serious  character.  Abel's  administration  waa 
overthrown  in  1847.  The  entire  movement  bene- 
fited the  Protestant  Church  more  than  it  ad- 
vanced the  Roman.  (E.  Dorn.) 

Biblioohai'ht:  E.  Dom,  in  Britr&u*  *w  haj/eriMchen  Kir* 
(AenifeMchichte,  v.,  parts  1-2,  ErL&ngeu,  1890;  K.  Fuclui, 
Annalen  der  proltatantitchen  Kirche  in  .  .  .  Bauern, 
Munich,  1839^  G.  Eilers,  Be^tuhtvkng^n  tind  Uriheite  des 
.  .  .  ^.  L.  von  Aetere  uber  die  .  .  .  Parteibeweoungen 
uneer^  JahrhunderUit  SaarbrUcken,  1850:  G,  TbonuuiiiiB, 
Da*  \Viedererv.achen  dee  evangeliechen  L^trna  in  der  lu- 
theriachen  Kirche  Bat/erne,  Elrlangen,  1867. 

KWEUCKER,  kneik'er,  JOHANN  JAKOB:  Ger- 
man Protestant:  b.  at  Tauberbischofsheim  (19  m. 
s.w.  of  Wtirzburg)  Feb,  12,  1S40.  He  studied  in 
Heidelberg,  1861-65,  where  he  became  privat- 
<locent  in  1873.  In  1880  he  was  appointed  associate 
professor  of  Old-Testiunent  exegesis  and  Semitic 
languages  in  Heidell^^rg.  He  was  also  engaged  in 
pastoral  work  from  1865  to  liX>4,  holding  the  pas- 
torate of  Eppelheim,  near  Heidelberg,  for  the  last 
twenty-one  years  of  this  period.  In  theology  he 
belongs  to  the  critical  school,  and  besides  editing 
F.  Hitjsig^a  Vorlesungen  ijher  biblische.  Theologie 
ufid  me^anische  WmBsagungendes  Alien  Testaments 
(C^rlsruhe,  1880),  has  writt«n  SiloaK  Qttell,  Tcich 
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und  Tai  %n  Jerumtem  (Heidelberg,  1873);  Da» 
Buck  Barueh  (Letptic,  1B79);  Die  Avfange  dea 
rdmischen  Christeniumt  (Karkrubet  ISSI);  Un- 
glaufic  Oder  Glaubef  (Heidelbeiig,  18G5);  and  Dk 
Gleiehberechiigung  de«  kirchlichen  L^>eralismtt*  rmi 
dtr  tirchtichmt  Rechigldubigkeii  im  LichU  dtM  b\h* 
liechen  Chrigleniuma,  der  re/ormaiarixhen  Orund- 
adtze  und  deB  badiichen   Brkenntnisstandea  (1898). 

KKIGHT,  ALBIOIf  WILLIAMSON:  Pmtefltant 
Epbcopal  bbhop;  b.  at  White  i^jpriiiga^  Fla.,  Aug, 
24,  185^.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  the  South, 
Sewanee,  Tenn.,  but  on  account  of  iUneaa  took  do 
d^ree.  In  1  SSI  be  was  ordered  deacoEi,  waa  ordained 
priest  In  1883,  and^  after  being  a  miaBionary  in  aouth- 
em  Florida  1881'83,  held  paruheti  at  Palatka, 
Fla.,  1884-86,  and  Jacksonville,  Fta.,  1886-93.  He 
waa  dean  of  the  cathedral  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1893- 
1904,  and  was  conM;crat£d  bishop  of  Cuba  in  1904. 

ENIGHTp  GEORGl  tHOHSOIT:  Universalist; 
b.  at  Windham,  Me.,  Oct.  29,  1850.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Tufts  College  (B.A.,  1872;  M.A.,  1875) 
and  at  the  Tufts  Divinity  School  (B.D,,  1875),  and 
has  taught  in  the  latter  institution  since  1875,  as 
instructor  in  rhetoric  and  church  history  1875-^3, 
as  professor  of  church  history  1883-1901,  and  aa 
professor  of  Chriatian  theology  since  190L  He  is 
also  secretary  and  librarian  of  the  Universalist 
Historical  Society.  He  has  published:  The  Good- 
nesM  of  God  (Bo^tonj  1904);  and  The  Praim  of 
Hypoeri^  (Chi<ago,  1906). 

KNIGHT,  WILLIAM  ALLEN:  Congregational- 
ist;  b.  at  Milton,  Miss.,  Oct.  20,  1863.  He  studied 
at  Adalbert  College,  Western  Reserve  Univeniity, 
Hiram  College,  Hiram,  O.  (B.A.,  1889},  Oberlin 
Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1900,  and  Harvard  rniveraity  (1903-05).  He 
was  associate  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Cleveland,  O.,  1801-94,  and  became  pa.s- 
lor  of  the  Fir?it  CoiigreRaf  ionnl  Church,  Snj^irmw. 
Mich.,  in  1H94,  of  the  Central  Cotigre^ationnl 
Church,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  in  1H97,  ami  of  the 
Brighton  CongreKationiil  C'hurch,  Bo.stf>n.  in  19(J2. 
In  theology  he  belongs  to  the  liljcnil  school,  and 
haw  written:  The  S&ng  of  our  StjnanGuetft  (Boston, 
1 903) ;  The  Love  Watrh  ( 1 904) ;  *Sa  ini  A  bigail  of  the 
Pines  (1905);  The  Trynt  by  the  Sea  (1905);  and 
Sigrm  in  the  Chriaimas  Fire  (1908), 

KNIPPERDOLUNG  (KNIPPERDOLLINCK), 
BERNTi  German  .-Vnabaptist;  born  in  Milnster; 
executed  there  Jan.  23,  1536,  He  came  of  a  rt?- 
spected  family  and  was  himsc^lf  a  merchant;  he 
became  involved  in  the  riot  of  1-527  at  Milnster  and 
was  imprisoned  by  the  bishop,  but  by  a  fine  seeured 
hk  relpasc.  He  minpte<i  the  faith  of  the  Amibap- 
tiHts,  sheltered  somr  of  the  leaders  in  hishouHCvand 
was  after  the  victory  of  the  fiiclion  made  b il riser- 
meJster.  He  aided  in  the  placing  of  John  of  Ley- 
ricn  at  the  head  of  affairs  jil  Miinster  (.see  MCxstkr, 
Anabaptists  in),  and  beeuuie  swoni- bearer  and  then 
governor;  but  when  the  city  was  retaken,  he  wa-s 
captured  and  put  to  death. 
B  t%  Li  on  H  APHT :  Cki  nauit  the  li  le  rat  are  u  nder  M  0  Mm  r,  A  s-  a- 

KNIPSTRO,  knip'ntro,  JOHANNES:  Cennan  the- 
ologian and  one  of   the    founders    of   the    Protcj*- 


taut  church  in  Pomeraaia;    b.  at  Saiulau  (49  a. 
n,D.e,  of  Magdeburg)  May  1,  1497;    d,  at  WdpH 
(33  m.  s.e,  of  Stralsund)  Oct.  4,  1556.    littb  ii 
known  regarding  his  early  life,  but  in  1516  be  neiA 
from  a  Franciscan  clobter  in  SiJesia  to  a  Minorile 
convent  at  Frankfort-ou'tbe-Oderp  prababJy  for  tJie 
prosecution  of  his  studies  there.     A  legend  ditim 
from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  csentu/y  de»ffiliei 
Knipstro  as  meeting  and  overcoming  the  celebrated 
Tetzel  in  a  public  debate  on  indulgences  m  Ju., 
1518^  but  earlier  sources  contam  nothing  to  support 
this  tradition.    It  ia  more  correct  to  say  that  Eivp- 
stro  embraced  the  teaehings  of  Luther  at  an  ttdf 
age>  and  that  about  the  year  1521  he  bepxk  to 
preach  the  new  doctnneii  publicly  at  FVritSr  whitlier 
he  had  been  transferrcd  in  the  hope  of  countenet- 
ing  his   heretical   tendencies.     Erasmus  of  Mtn- 
teufTel,  bishop  of  Cammiiif  ordered  the  arm!  d 
Knipstro,  who  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  to 
Stettin  and  was  a  preacher  in  Stralsund  in  .W., 
1525.    There    he  remained    till    1531,    takii^  mh 
important  part  ui  the  oi^ganiiation  of  tl^  church  £ti' 
tenci  and  acting  aa  a  cealous  supporter  of  the  L^ 
theran  doctrine  against  the  principles  of  Zmn^k^ 
ism  which  found  favor  among  some  of  his  ooUeifuei. 
After  two  years'  sojourn  in  Greifswald  Kmpitfo 
returned  to  Stralsund^  where  he  rose  to  a  poeitiQit 
of  eminence,  and   continually  endeavored  to  im- 
preaa  conservative   Lutheran iam   on   the  leligiaa 
life  of  the  city.     He  represented  Stralsund  ia  the 
important  religious  assembly  of  the  HanA  towm 
which  met  at  Hamburg  in  1535,  and  subsequent^ 
became  court  preacher  to  Duke  Philip  of  Fansamtr- 
Wolgast.     When  the  country  was  divided  into  the 
three  aeea  of  Wolgast,  Stettin,  and  Stolp,  Eniprtra 
was  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  fir* 
diocese,  displaying  in  the  performance  of  his  offiee 
an  active  jseal  for  the  improvement  of  discipline  md 
t  he  mo  ral  u  pi  i  ft  ing  of  t  he  clergy.    From  1 S39  to  1  *t41 
he  was  profea^or  of  theology  at  the  new  t'niveisiiy  of 
Greif.'^wald.     and  thoiigh  he  held  no  academic  de» 
gree^  he  continued  uninterruptedly  to  fill  thispasi- 
tion  after  1543,  resigning  hia  pastorate  in  Wolgs^t. 
In  1552.  however,  he  left  Greif^ittald  and  returned  to 
his  parish.    Together  with  Paul  A-on  Rode,  he  dr?w 
upn  in    1542,   a   new   constitution   for   the  clmrtb 
which  waa  adopted  by  the  provincial  synods.  To- 
ward the  Interim  Knipstro  maintained  an  attitude 
of  politic  compromise  in  deference  to  the  wishe*  a: 
Duke   Philip,   who  nominally  accepted  it  for  bi^ 
domiuions  and  made  his  peace  with  the  empercw. 
In  the  Osiandrian  controversy  which  broke  out^otMi 
after,  Knipstro.  ai*  an  opponent  of  Osiander,  eni^t^ 
into  cotitro^'ersy  with  Petrun  ArtopoiLs  of  :^tf(tin. 
atid  publiisheiU  in  accordance  with  the  instruct iiifi* 
of  the  synod,  hi-*  Ant  wort  dcr  Thfub}gen  unttP<^*^^ 
ill  Pommtrn  auf  die  Conf€$t(ion  A.  Qgiandri  {Wilt^ri- 
Ijerg,  1552).    The  du^pute  lasie^l  several  yeai^  ^'^ 
res^ulted  hi  the  deposition  of  Artop^us. 

Of  far  greater  importance  was  the  contest  ^^^"^ 
KnipKtro  carried  on  against  Johann  Freder  o^fr  tbe 
question  of  ordination,  a  controversy  in  ^^^°- 
political  and  doctrinal  interests  were  closely  i"- 
Icntungled.  Freder,  who  was  a  brother-in-bff  c>J 
Justus  Jonas,  had  been  summoned  from  &  tutorwl 
position  to  the  post  of  preacher  in  the  HamtiaiS 
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Jral  in  1540,  but  hm\  not  been  inducted  with 
I  layiiig  OD  of  hands  on  accoimt  of  the  oppose) lion 
the  Roman  Catholic  canons.  In  1547  he  be- 
came superiotendent  at  Strabund  and  accordingly 
exercised  the  powers  of  examination  and  ordination 
over  the  city  cle^gJ^  Kntpstro  now  demanded  that 
Freder  should  receive  ordination  at  his  hands,  an  act 
which  would  have  been  an  official  recognition  of  the 
autbonly  of  the  general  superin tendency  of  Wol- 
gast  over  Stmlsimd.  The  aulhoritiea  of  Stralsund 
forbade  Freder  to  submit  to  auch  ordination,  and 
in  1549  the  dispute  wa^  interrupted  for  a  time  by 
the  dismissal  of  Freder  on  account  of  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  Interim.  In  1549  Freder  became  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Greifswald,  and  in  1550  super- 
intendent at  RUgen^  then  part  of  the  ecclesiastical 
province  of  the  Danish  bishop  of  Roeskilde,  who 
had  the  power  of  confirmation.  To  nullify  this 
authority  Knipstro  introduced  Freder  into  ofhce  at 
RClgen  without  waiting  for  the  confirmation  of 
Bishop  Palladius  of  Roeskilde,  who  n<^v  required 
Freder  to  appear  in  Copenha^n,  Philip,  however^ 
forbade  him  lomake  the  journey,  whereupon  Knip- 
stro entered  into  a  eharp  controversy  with  Freder, 
denying  the  power  of  ordination  to  one  who  had 
not  himself  been  ordained.  Freder  in  reply  denied 
that  the  imposition  of  hands  constituted  an  essential 
part  of  ordination,  and  appealed  to  the  \Vittenl>erg 
theologians,  who  declared,  through  Melanchthon 
and  Bugenhagen,  tliat  the  custom  of  impo($ition  as  a 
praiseworthy  practise  was  derived  from  old  apos- 
tolic times  and  that  it  should  not  be  abandoned, 
although  one  might  be  considered  duly  ordained 
who  had  not  observed  it.  In  1551  Freder  was  or- 
darned  by  Palladius  in  Denmark,  and  though  he 
was  deprived  of  hia  profeasor&hip  at  Greifswald  he 
still  remained  superiDtendent  at  Riigen  and  in  1553 
came  to  an  agreement  with  Knipstro.  The  contest, 
liowevcr,  was  Hpeedily  renewed,  and  as  Freder  as- 
sumed  a  radical  position  in  defiance  of  a  decision  of 
the  synod  of  Greifswald.  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
RCigen  and  became  superintendent  at  Wbmar. 
Knipstro,  who  had  thus  vindicated  the  authority 
of  the  filling  powers  against  that  of  a  foreign  bishop, 
continued  io  the  active  exercise  of  his  duties  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  (G.  Kawerau/) 

BtBUOOllAPffY:  J.  Ruuite  (d,  1595),  Brevut  dttiffnatio, 
pMtly  printed  in  J.  G.  L.  KoseRartcD,  Dt  acodemia  Pom-- 
^nna,  pp.  26  iiqq.,  Greifawnld.  1839;  J,  F.  Mayer.  Sur^o- 
doSogia  Pomeranicu^  ib.  17{^:  F.  Bahlow,  Johannes 
Knipatro,  HaJ]«,  1808.  G6ii«ijU  also:  O.  Fock,  RiigenKh' 
Fommerachm  G^schichisn,  y^  217  eqq.,  Letp«k,  tS6S;  G. 
Ritftaebet,  Luther  und  die  Ordination,  pp.  90  mm.,  Witten- 
berg. 1880. 

KWOBEL,  AUGUST  WILHELM:  German  Prot- 
estant exegete;  b,  at  Tzschecheln  near  Sorau  (65 
tn.  s.s.e,  of  Frankfort-on-t he-Oder),  Lower  Lusatia, 
Aug.  7,  1807;  d,  at  Giessen  May  25,  18&3,  He 
studied  at  the  gymnasium  of  Sorau  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Breslau  (Ph.D.,  1831;  Th.D.,  1838)/where 
he  became  privat-docent  in  1831  and  professor  ex- 
traordinary of  theology  in  1835.  His  Prophetu- 
muM  der  H^>rder  (2  vob.,  Breslau,  1837)  secured  him 
a  professorship  in  theology  at  Giessen  in  1839. 
At  Giessen  he  lectured  exelusivety  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. His  lectures  were  of  great  value  from  the 
Ungtiistic,  historical,  and  archeological  side,  though 


the  decidedly  rationalistic  bent  of  his  mind  pre- 
vented him  from  thoroughly  appreciating  the  poeti- 
cal and  theological  value  of  the  Old  Testament. 
His  works  are  distinguished  by  sober-mindedness 
and  discretion,  by  sound  linguistic  and  historical 
viewfl^  and  by  a  coniprehensive  knowledge  of  Orien- 
tal antiquity.  With  the  exception  of  the  above- 
mentioned  work  and  Vdlkertufel  der  Oenesix  (Gies- 
sen, 1850),  he  published  exclusively  exegetical 
works;  viz.,  commentaries  on  Isaiah  (Leip.'^ic, 
1843;  3d  ed*  1861),  which  involved  him  in  a  con- 
troversy  with  Ewald,  and  occasioned  him  to  write 
his  Exeget inches  Vademecttm  /iir  Henm  Etvald  in 
Tubingen  (Giessen,  1844);  Genesis  (Leipsic,  1852; 
2d  ed.  1860);  Exodtia  and  Leviticus  (1857);  and 
Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  and  Joshua  {1861).  They 
all  appeared  in  L.  Hirzel's  Kurige/a^stes  exege- 
tisches  Handbuch  zttm  Atten  Testament ^  and  with 
the  contributions  of  Otto  Thenius  and  Ernst  Ber- 
theau,  form  the  most  valuable  part  of  that  col- 
lection. Knobel  also  wrote  a  commentary  on 
Ecclesiaates  (Leipsic,  1836).  (O.  ZocKLURtO 

BiBLiCKiHAPKY:  H.  E.  Scriba,  Biftffraphurh-iittr&rUcheM 
Lexikon,  LI  387,  Darmatjidt,  1843;  C.  Meusel.  KWcMicke^ 
Handlexikon,  iv.  23.  Leipsic,  1&94;    ADB,  x\l  300-304. 

KHOEPFLER,  knup'fler,  ALOIS:  German  Ro- 
man Catholic;  b.  at  Schomburg  Aug.  29,  1847, 
He  studied  in  Tubingen  (Ph.  D.,  1873)  and  at  the 
theological  seminary  at  Rottenburg,  and  after  being 
a  lecturer  at  the  Wilhelmstift,  Tiibingen,  1876-80, 
was  teacher  at  the  Realschule  at  Schramberg  and 
professor  in  the  Lyceum  of  Passau  from  1880  to  1886. 
Since  1886  he  has  been  professor  of  church  his- 
tory in  the  University  of  Mmiich,  of  which  he  was 
rector  in  1893-94.  Besides  editing  the  fifth  and 
sixth  volumes  of  the  second  edition  of  C.  J.  von 
Hefele*s  Conciliengeschichte  (Freiburg,  188f>-9<>)  and 
Verijffeniiichungen  aus  dem  kircheTigeschichUichen 
Seminar  Munchen  (Munich,  1899  sqq.),  to  which  he 
has  contributed  editions  of  Walafried  Strabo's  Liber 
de  exordiis  ci  incremeniis  rerum  ecdesiasticarum 
(Munich,  1890)  and  Rabanus  Maurus*  De  insiitu^ 
Hone  dericorum  libri  ires  (1900),  he  has  written 
Kelckbewegung  in  Bayem  unier  Albrecht  V.  (Munich, 
1891);  B^ert  wnd  Bedeuiung  dts  Studiufm  der 
KirchengeschicMe  (1893);  Lthrtueh  der  Kirchmg^ 
schichle  (Freiburg,  1895);  Johann  Adam  Mdller 
(Munich,  1896):  and  Das  Vatenimter  im  GeiMe  der 
Kirchenvdter  in  Wof-f  und  Bitd  (in  collaboration 
with  L.  Glotzle;   Freiburg,  1898). 

ENOK£«  kn6'ke,  KARL:  German  Lutheran;  b, 
at  Schmedenstedt  (near  Peine,  13  m.  n.w,  of  Bruns- 
wick) Oct.  15,  1841.  He  studied  in  Gdtlingen  and 
Erlangen,  and  was  private  tutor  (1865^7),  prin- 
cipal of  a  school  at  Walsrode  (1867-69),  teacher  in 
the  normal  school  at  Alfeld  (1869-75),  and  prin- 
cipal of  a  similar  institution  at  Wunstorf,  near 
Hanover  (1875-82).  Since  1882  he  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  practical  theology  in  Gottingen.  In 
1904  he  was  made  abbot  of  Bursfelde,  and  is  aUo 
a  consiatorial  councilor.  He  is  the  founder  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Association  in  the  province 
of  Hanover,  and  has  written;  Zur  Mdhodik  der 
bibliachen  Ge^cJiiiMe,  i.  (Hanover,  1875);  Der 
Christ  und  die  politische  Geprdge  der  Zeii  (1876); 
Z>as    erite    Triennium   de»   Schidlehrerseminara   m 
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WiiTWiorf  (V877);  Ueber  Kat^ki^nutBunterrichl 
(1886);  Pmkii&ch*thtotogiJicht'r  Kommt'ttiisr  zu  rf^n 
Past&ralbriefen  den  ApoaielR  PauliiA  (12  \'o1n.,  Gottin- 
geHj  1887^9);  GnindnMs  der  praklischfri  Thff^€tgie 
(1889);  Grundruu^  der  PMa^^ik  und  (htt  Gt- 
schidde  «eU  tkrfi  ZeiUdtvr  drs^  fhimanismuH  (Berlin^ 
1894);  ZuF  Genrkichte  der  bibh'Brhen  Figur-Sprnck- 
Biicher  (tioliia,  1899);  and  Atisgabe  de^  luthtr- 
isvhni  Enchindi&nM  bi»  zu  Luthen  Tmk  (Stuttgart, 
19tJ3).  He  ttlflo  eciited  the  fourth  eilitioii  of  J.  J. 
van  t)osteraee's  Pastoralhrie/e  und  der  Brief  an  Philf- 
mon  (Biclefelti,  1894),  and  edilionfi  of  T»  Mancinus" 
Die  Passion  Chruti  (G^ttingen,  1898)  and  Luther's 
Etnialler  catechism  (Hallc^  1904). 

KHOLLYS,  noli.  HAHSERD:  Englifih  Particu- 
lar Baptist;  b.  at  Caw k well  (20  m.  e*n.e.  of  Lmcoln)^ 
LincolnHhire,  c.  1599;  d,  in  Lonilon  Se?pt.  19,  169K 
He  studied  at  C^ambridgo.  took  onlers  In  ]ri29,  and 
became  %dcflr  of  Hunil^prstone*  Lincolntihrre,  but 
resign^l  hid  hving  m  1630,  became*  a  tieparatiJit 
and  renounced  his  tjr<ler8.  The  Maine  year  lie  waa 
arrested  on  a  warmnt  from  the  High  ('ommirtLHion 
Court  and  impriijioucil  at  Boston,  Lincolni^hire. 
B]»capiiig  through  the  conniviuice  of  hb  keei>er  lie 
fled  to  New  England  early  in  1(S38.  and  later  in  (hat 
year  founded  a  church  at  Dover,  K.  H.,  over  which 
he  preiiided  till  hia  return  to  England  in  164L 
It  Ls  not  known  when,  or  where,  he  was  baptised 
into  the  Baptbt  faith;  but  in  1645  he  wai*  ordained 
pa»tor  of  a  Baptist  congregation  tliat  be  liad  gath- 
ered in  London.  He  held  ^veral  olHci:fl  under 
Cromweiri^  government,  and  preached  to  large  au- 
di(*nceH  without  interferenee  till  the  Restoration 
(1660).  After  an  enforced  abaenci^  of  some  three 
years  in  Germany  he  resumed  Im  pastorate  in  Lon- 
don and  preached  there  almost  up  to  the  day  of  hb 
death.  In  1670  he  was  arrcste<l  and  imprisoned 
iini  ler  the  second  fun  vent  icl(*  Act  (<i .  v. ) ,  l>ut  wan  soon 
disoharf^'d.  In  WtH^,}  ]w  ttjuk  a  U'adinK  jiari  in  the 
movoineiit  tu  nnito  I  he  Ikipiists.  JU'  wmU?  several 
bEinks,  includiii<i:  Thv  Shifiittii  ttf  a  Flnmin'j  /''iVf? 
hi  Zion  (Ldndon.  irj4(j.K  The  [(ndimrfdii  of  thr  !!*:- 
hrcw  Ortimmfir  in  EmjUs^h  (HilH):  (irnmmatiaF 
Ltiliutr,  iii'tfrtv  ti  fiihrnktr  i'tmifwfutium  (IfiPhT); 
itfiii  lii.*^  autohio^raptiy  to  thi-  yi^ar  I(i72  (1(i92k 
which  was  cnnijiletnd  by  W.  KitHu.  The  HanstTd 
KiiollyjJ!  Snciefy  was  urfiiuit/ed  in  Lonthin  in  IS  15 
trj  N'publish  farly  Bajj1i.>st  writui;fs;  it  wa?i  di.*^ solved 
iiftiT  ten  vfihinie.*5  had  bc^en  issued. 

KUOPKEN,  kriop'ken  {KNOP.  KNOPPE},  AN- 
DREAS, AND  THE  REFORMATION  IN  RIGA: 
AnelR'us  Knopki^n,  ihc*  KiftprnKT  of  Hi^a,  was  born. 
prnl>;ilj|y  in  a  vilki;;f  neiir  KiLstriii  (17  m.  ii.r%  of 
Frankfort),  possibly  in  1  lllli,  iuid  hn  died  :it  Riga 
lM"b.  IS,  hViiK  III  I'lll  hr  UMri  aNtudi*iit  i\\  Frank- 
ffirt-rm-lhe-OrUT.  and  shortly  afterward  wml  ti> 
Hi^a.  Bi'comiiftjdiscoiitrjili'd  with  hi-irnvironmenl, 
hf  (ievnlcd  himself  anfw  to  siiidy.  and  nee<>rdingly 
went  to  Tn'f>tnw.  wIhto,  untli'r  rhr  U^adership  i>f 
Bn^r-nhagen,  hi^  slkiii  :tci|uirMd  Mich  [iroflcii^ncy  in 
the  Bibli!  tliai  h#^  was  uppninted  assistant  to  hid 
teacher  at  thi'  Jichtiol  in  tlu«  simu^  city.  Tht*  teacher^ 
were  under  the  iniluente  of  Lutherani^stu,  and  tlic 


new  movement  thus  spread  among  the  monks  and 
clergy f  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  RefortintioD 
among  the  laity.  The  measures  taken  by  £ra^ii$ 
Manteuffelt  afterward  bishop  of  Kammin,  resulted 
in  the  closing  of  the  school,  but  Knopkea  had  Al- 
ready returned  to  Riga,  together  with  a  number  of 
Livonian  ficholarftj  in  152L 

Even  before  his  coming,  however,  the  wmks  of 
Luther  were  eagerly  read  in  Livonia,  and  in  grtKuul 
which  Imd  been  thus  prepared  Knopkea*  intro- 
dueed  by  a  letter   of   Melanchthon,  actively  m- 
plants  his  propaganda.     The  number  of  Ik  adr 
herents  increased  continually,  and  to  oonfinn  thfa 
in  their  faith  he  lectured  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro^ 
mans  (Wittenberg,  1524),  laying  his  chief  stresaoa 
the    presentation    of   Evangelical   doctrines,  wd 
e.<ipecially  on  the  cardinal  dogma  of  justification, 
the  poffitlon  being  that  of  the  writings  of  Luther  atid 
llelanchthon  between  1519  and  152L    He  likFirat 
polemized    sharply  against    the    Haman  Catholie 
Church,     ^o   check   this    Protestant   propapadAi 
Jasper  Linde,  archbishop  of  Riga,  ui^ied  the  graod 
master    Plettenberg  to   take    repraasive  measum 
against  the  Evangelicab,  but  the  request  wis  Tf* 
fuse<l,  and  the  grand  master  advised  a  dbputatioo 
iniitead.    The  debate  accordingly  took  place  in  the 
choir  of  St.  Peter's  on  June  19,  1522,  and  wai  ftdr 
judged  to  be  a  victory  for  Knopken.    Under  sueb 
circumstances  it  became  easy  for  the  authorities  to 
declare  their  allcgianee  to  the  Reformat ioa,  and 
after  a  letter  a^ldressed  to  the  archbishop  with  i 
request  for  a  reform  of  the  Church  and  tbc  appotut-^ 
ment  of  EvangeUcal  teachers  had  proved  fruitlw, 
the  municipal  council,  aided  by  the  elders  of  both 
gilds,  elected  Knopken  archdeacon  of  St.  Peter's, 
where  he  delivered  his  inaugural  sermon  Oci>  ^ 
1 522 .    The  pro tection  of  t  he  atit horit  ies  enableJ  bini 
to  officiate  without  fear  of  molestation,  aod  be  soon 
receiv^ed  assistants  in  his  personal  friend  Joachim  MoJp 
liT  and  in  Sylvester  TegctmeitT,    The  dennam^yfj 
>l>s"*'rhi'a  of  the  ktTer.  however,  led  in  grnve exee^^ 
on  Ilk'  part  of  the  PrrH  est  ants,  anrl,  though  ib^y 
MVTo  elHTketl  for  a  time,  they  broke  out  opiD  ia 
L>21.     In  this  time  of  not  Tegtnmeier  had  no  pan 
for  soon  after  the  fir?il  conmiotion  lie  had  chansed 
his  course,  and  luid  j?o  won  the  confidence  of  Tbe 
iinthiiriiii\H  thijt  he  wa.'^  ^soon  invite<l  to  htccome tb? 
pastor  of  8f  James,  entering  upon  his  duties  tbre 
on  the  fin^t  Sunday  in  Advent,  1522.     TWnuralvr 
of  Kvangelical  preacherz^  in  Riga  steailily  incrci^i, 
wliile  the  efforts  of  the  archbishop  to  induce  t!.£ 
Crennan  government  to  sufjpress  the  moveroenT  i^ert 
mi.^ucces^fnl  and  serve<l  only  to  incite  the  dtia^^;^ 
of  Riga  to  great rr  hostility.    Tliey  n^f u:?ed  fllk^LaucP 
to  iande  s  riucee>ssor,  Johann  Blank eideld,  ami  the 
grand  master  was  obligefl,  in  accordance  ^^th  llw 
termi?  of  hif^  iigreenvent  with  the  Lutherans,  to  pTi^ 
i  1  len  I  his  f )  rot  ee  t  i  on .     The  a  rcl  d>i,s  hop  was  *U!5poc!  pi 
1.1  f  ciHpifiting  with  the  Russians  and  wa^  arreste^ibT 
the  grand  ma.^tcr,  but  regaineil  his  freedom  by  wi 
osiensibk^  ftiiihinissian  and  hasteiuHl  lo  Livonia  to 
emujdain    to  the  eint>eror.     He  died  ou  the  ^"^y- 
howmcT,    and    his    .'^ucce.'isor,    Thomas    Schoniiig^ 
de?iiring  to  regain  his  nrchiepiscopal  rights  and  e^ 
tale.^,  granted  the  Lutherans  their  privileges  anii 
freed  on  1. 
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In  153()  Ktiopken  and  Johann  Briesgmanii  (q,  vj^ 
who  had  been  called  from  Kfjnigaberg  three  years 
previously,  prepared  a  church  order  for  Riga,  basmg 
it  primarily  on  the  K6nigsb€*rg  articles  of  1525  and 
closely  following  Luther's  Formula  mis8(E.  After 
the  Beparation  of  the  community  from  Roman 
Catholic  control,  the  council  took  cliarge  of  the  ad- 
miimtration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  electing  and 
ealling  pastors  in  cooperation  with  the  giliis,  and 
providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  the 
churches,  and  the  schools.  Two  members  of  the 
council,  with  the  mayor  as  a  "superintendent/' 
formed  a  sort  of  consistory  for  the  administration 
of  external  affairs  after  1532^  but  the  internal  control 
remained  in  the  liands  of  ttie  chief  clergy.  The 
oongregations  were  represented  by  their  elders  in 
the  election  of  pastors  and  in  the  administration 
of  the  funds  for  the  church  and  the  poor.  By  the 
time  of  Knopken's  death,  the  Reformation  hiid  been 
carrietl  through  in  Riga,  and  in  1554  Evangelical 
preaching  was  officially  proclaimed  free  from 
restrictions  in  all  Livonia. 

(F.    HOftSCHELMANNt) 

Btbi^iogkapht:  F.  HOrecheimaiiii,  Andreat  Knopktn,  der 
RefarmatfjT  HUiaa.  Loipeic<  1806^  T.  Schiemann,  Dis  Re- 
farmaiion  Ali-Livlam^^  HatDburg.  1885. 

khowledge,  theological,  prikciple  of. 

ChrUt  the  Souroo  <il  Th<K>loi;ic!a]  Knowle4g:e  <,|  1). 
Knowled^  a  Progre^ion  (§  2}, 
The  Biblical  Chriat  (4  3). 
8utmxiary  (}  4). 

In    the    early    Protestant    theology    the    entire 

Scripture  was  the  basis  of  theological  knowledge; 

in  modern  theology  the  historic  Christ 

I.  Christ  is  regarded  as  the  only  source  of 
the  Source  knowledge  of  God  and  things  divine. 

of  Theo-     It  is  admittetl  that  God  makes  himself 

logical       known  by  inner  workings  m  the  spirit, 

Knowledge,  but  it   is  claimed   that  real,   that  is, 

clear,  certain,  and  general  knowledge 

flows  ordy  from  that  medium  through  which  the 

subjective  experiences  of  Christians  are  conveyed, 

from  the  Christ  of  tradition.     Nature  and  extra- 

Chriatiaa  history  are  considered  as  sources  which, 

without   Christ,   are   am^biguous  and   enigmatical. 

Even  the  practical  reason  can  give  only  a  religion 

of  moraUty.  and  not  a  sin-forgiving  grace. 

If  it  be  asked  what  is  there  in  Christ  that  gives 
knowledge  of  God  and  things  divine,  the  answer 
miiflt  be,  hia  faith  in  them  and  hh  communion  with 
God,  his  self*consciousne.ss  and  his  moral  cluinicter 
03  it  influences  the  world.  The  primitive  Christian 
Iradition  concerning  the  words  of  Jesus  and  His 
deedd,  by  winch  His  inmost  being  is  made  kno\%7i, 
is  dominated  by  faith  in  the  infinit-e  value  of  his 
death,  in  his  rpsurrection  and  exaltation  to  lordship 
over  the  world,  and  in  his  return  to  earth.  More- 
over, inasmiich  as  the  inner  life  of  Jesus,  his  spirit, 
Lc,  his  faith  and  moral  character,  became  to  a 
oertftin  extent  the  common  spirit  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  his  dbciples  during  their  Intercourse  with  hinn» 
the  primitive  Christian  knowledge  of  God  himself, 
of  divine  things,  and  of  moral  relationship  must 
to  some  ext-ent  be  regarded,  in  general,  as  the  in- 
fiuencse  of  the  earthly  Christ.  The  Holy  Spirit, 
who  gpoke  and  speaks  out  of  the  oral  and  written 


preaching  of  the  primitive  Christians,  can  not  be 
regarded  as  a  new  and  second  principle  of  the 
knowledge  of  Go«L  For  if  we,  like  them,  by  no 
means  conceive  our  religious  antl  moral  knowledge 
as  a  mere  after-effect  of  the  earthly  Christ,  we  never- 
theless do  regard  it  as  an  effect  of  Christ  himself — 
of  the  exalt<*d  Christ.  *'The  historic  Chriat,  th*- 
only  principle  of  divine  knowledge/'  means  for  us 
also  the  Christ  who  manifests  himself  from  heaven 
as  the  risen  one,  thus  converting  a  SauJ,  and  now 
delaying  his  return.  The  Lutheran  I'iew,  that  in- 
spirations are  bound  to  external  media,  from  which 
the  real  knowledge  flows,  Is  true  also  of  primitive 
Christianity:  the  tnatters  of  common  knowledge 
proceed  from  the  pneumatic  manifestations  of  the 
exalted  Christ  and  from  the  tradition  of  the  pneu- 
matic life  of  the  earthly  Chrl<?t.  Wc  may  abide  by 
the  interpretation  of  John  x\'i.  12-15,  which  declares 
tliat  the  Spirit  only  glorifies  the  sole  exegete  of 
Got!  (John  i.  18)  by  teaclung  how  he  amy  be  more 
and  more  perfectly  knowTx, 

But  did  the  hiunan  race  have  a  finished  knowledge 
of  its  Redeemer  by  the  time  the  apostles  died? 
There  was  no  want  of  great  men  after 
2,  Knowl-  this,  who  were  able,  under  the  Influence 
edge  a  of  new  historic  manifestations,  to 
Progression,  discover  here  and  there  some  unhewn 
stones  in  the  Evangelical  tradition; 
Athanasius,  Augtistine,  Luther  may  be  named. 
Though  they  have  not  in  the  least  surpassed  the 
apostolic  knowledge  of  Chriat,  they  none  the  less 
have  deepened  the  understanding  of  the  apostles 
and  their  knowledge  of  him.  The  effects  of  the  im- 
personal spirit  of  Jesus,  of  the  spirit,  originating 
from  him,  in  the  first  primitive  Christian  Church 
as  :^  w^hole,  and  of  the  spiritual  factors  at  work  in  sev- 
eral individual  cases  in  the  days  of  primitive  ChrL^ 
tianity,  unfold  themselves  in  tlie  whole  history  of 
the  Church.  The  progress  of  secular  science  does 
not  embarrass  Jesus  himself,  who  wished  to  be 
neither  a  naturalist  nor  a  historian.  We  ought  to 
permit  ourselves  no  doubt  concerning  the  fact^ 
that  it  is  not  simply  from  a  development  within 
the  Church  tliat  we  have  learned  to  separate  the 
temporary  husks  from  the  divine,  infalUble  spirit 
of  Christ.  If  we  believe  that  the  living  Christ 
dominates  the  whole  history  of  thought,  we  can  say 
that  he  interprets  himself,  the  earthly  Jesus,  by 
means  also  of  events  and  advances  in  knowledge 
that  take  place  out  of  the  sphere  of  church  history; 
he  spoke  not  only  through  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem,  but  also  through  the  destruction  of  the  an- 
cient conception  of  the  world.  Tlie  field  in  which 
Jesus  sowed  his  word  was  time,  his  time,  the  future 
times.  His  spirit  was  not  of  time  but  of  eternity; 
his  word  a  germ  which  makes  its  fidl  content  and  it^ 
peculiar  character  kiiouu  only  in  the  course  of  the 
historical  development.  Christ  in  the  inmost  con* 
tent  of  his  spiritual  being  was  more  than  he  could 
manifest  (Schleiermacher,  Der  ckriMche  Gtaube, 
5  93,  2).  It  is  only  in  the  entire  course  of  the  his- 
torical development  of  the  Church  tliat  he  can  be 
understood  in  his  entirety. 

Tliat  the  apostolic  beginning  of  the  proceaa, 
which  bore  its  fruit  in  the  estahli^shment  of  the 
Church  and  in  the  New  Testament,  had  for  this 
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purpose  a  unique  worth,  goes  without  saying.  The 
understanding  of  Christ  made  known  in  the  New 
Testament  bears  so  unique  a  relation  to  the 
unique  working  of  the  exalted  Christ, 
3.  The  that  it  is  well,  by  means  of  the  term, 
Biblical  the  "Biblical"  Christ,  to  express  the 
Christ  difference  in  intensity  between  his  re- 
vealing activity  in  the  apostolic  age 
and  that  of  the  later  periods.  This  term  will  differ- 
entiate the  unique  b^inning  of  the  post-terrestrial 
revealing  activity  of  Christ  from  the  later  acts  of 
revelation,  and  combine  the  former  with  his  earthly 
work.  This  Biblical  Christ  is  for  us  the  historical 
Christ,  the  only  principle  for  the  knowledge  of 
God.  But  the  term  ''Biblical"  Christ  is  not  to 
denote  that  everything  in  primitive  Christianity, 
everything  apostolic,  belongs  to  the  eternal;  not 
even  all  that  is  meant  to  glorify  Christ.  By  this 
conception  we  merely  wish  **  to  suggest  how  impor- 
tant for  all  posterity,  provided  we  believe  at  all  in  a 
real  revelation  of  our  God  in  our  Lord,  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  Christ  which  the  first  witnesses  had  and 
which  he  himself  as  the  Lord  of  the  Spirit  called 
forth  in  them  *'  (H&ring).  But  if  nevertheless  we 
differentiate  in  the  primitive  Christian  conception 
of  Christ  the  elements  taken  from  the  notions  of  the 
day  and  an  eternal  germ  which  grew  out  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  we  must  inquire  what  is  to  be 
recogniBed  as  such.  Will  the  simple  answer  suffice: 
all  taken  from  the  history  of  that  time  is  imessen- 
tial,  and  only  that  which  is  unanimously  received, 
which  has  developed  from  the  spirit  of  Christ,  is 
the  essential,  that  is,  that  which  truly  reveals  the 
eternal? 

But,  just  as  the  answer,  that  the  essential  is  the 
unanimously  received,  is  for  several  reasons  unsatis- 
factory, so  iJso  is  the  assertion  that  everything  taken 
from  the  history  of  the  time  is  imessential.  Does 
the  denial  of  an  independent  newness  in  the  case 
of  all  the  New-Testament  views  conditioned  by 
the  history  of  the  time  mean  also  the  sacrifice  of 
their  value  as  revelations?  For  example,  is  the 
thought  that  Jesus  had  a  personal  preexistence  con- 
denmed  merely  because  it  is  conditioned  by  a  Jew- 
ish formula?  Baldensperger  has  declared  that  even 
for  Jesus  himself  it  was  a  formula  that  explained 
his  own  personality,  which  he  experienced  as  a  won- 
drous mystery.  In  this,  too,  consists  his  origin- 
ality, to  speak  with  Wellhausen,  that  he  perceived 
the  true  and  eternal  in  the  mass  of  chaotic  rub- 
bish, rejected  the  incidental,  the  caricatured,  the 
dead  elements,  and  in  the  lens  of  his  individuality 
gathered  together  that  which  has  eternal  worth, 
the  human-divine.  But  may  not  such  a  gathering 
have  been  also  the  pneumatic  achievement  of  the 
spirit  of  a  Paul,  or  of  primitive  Christianity  as  a 
whole?  In  this  way,  e.g.,  the  whole  primitive 
Christian  angelology  could  be  stamped  as  revelation. 
Scientific  theology  will  no  longer  raise  question 
about  that.  But  not  only  that  which  the  earthly 
Jesus  himself  gathered  as  eternally  valid  out  of  the 
mass  of  New-Testament  factors  that  arc  historically 
conditioned  is  to  be  received  as  imperishable,  but 
also  that  which,  without  contradicting  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  has,  under  the  pneumatic  manifestations  of 
the  Exalted  One,  undergone  a  new  development 


out  of  that  gathered  by  him.  Thus,  e.g.,  we  judge 
the  thought  of  Paul's  faith  concerning  the  incarna- 
tion of  Christ  Jesus  as  an  ethical  act  of  self-deny- 
ing love,  by  virtue  of  which  he  "  entirely  emergm 
from  the  bounds  of  Jewish  speculations  about  the 
Messiah"  (Pfleiderer),  without  antagoniaing  the 
humble  spirit  of  Jesus.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ii 
impossible  to  construe  the  whole  angelology  com- 
mon to  primitive  Christianity  as  a  development  of 
Jesus'  beUef  concerning  angels,  which  was,  compared 
with  that,  meager  and  superJewish. 

When  we  place  restrictions  upon  the  principle, 
''  only  that  in  the  New  Testament  has  value  as  a 
revelation  which  is  not  conditioned  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  time,"  we  have,  in  the 

4.  Sum-  last  analysis,  to  look  back  to  the 
maiy.  earthly  from  the  exalted  Christ  who 
glorified  himself  in  primitive  Chris- 
tianity. The  two  taken  together  niiake  the  Biblical, 
the  historical  Christ,  the  only  principle  for  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  and  things  divine.  We  conclude,  then, 
that  this  is  the  pneumatic  life  of  the  earthly  CbriA 
and  that  which  has  logically  unfolded  itsetf  there- 
from in  the  primitive  Christians  under  the  influenee 
of  the  pneumatic  manifestations  of  the  exalted 
Christ.  This  presupposes  that  the  pneumatic  life 
of  the  earthly  Christ  can  be  ascertained  from  the 
Evangelical  tradition,  in  order  that  by  this  touch- 
stone the  primitive  Christian  preaching  may  be 
tested  as  to  its  consistency.  In  declaring  that  such 
testing  is  necessary  one  declares,  by  thb  very  fact, 
that  the  earthly  Jesus  is  the  real  foundation  of  the 
knowledge  of  God — but  his  resurrection  must  abo 
be  added — this  alone,  not  also  the  proofs  of  it,  vis., 
the  appearances  of  the  risen  one,  which  belong  to  the 
exalted  Christ.  In  Rom.  i.  3-4,  we  find  that  which 
is  fimdamental  in  the  principle  of  theological  knowl- 
edge, by  which  both  the  Old  Testament,  mentioned 
in  V.  2,  as  weU  as  the  preaching  even  of  a  Paul 
(v.  1,  5)  must  be  tested;  he  is  indeed,  by  \nrtue 
of  an  act  of  revelation  by  the  Risen  One.  his  greatest 
apostle,  and  yet  no  absolutely  infallible  lawgiver 
in  matters  of  faith.  Karl  Thieme. 
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Bonn,  1887;  J.  Kaftan,  in  ZeiUchrift  fur  Theologie  wd 
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biblische  ChrUtua,  ib.  1896;  M.  Reiwhle.  Der  Glaube  an 
Jesua  Christus  und  die  geschichtlicke  Er/orschung  ariMi 
Lebena,  Leipsic,  1893;  idem,  Der  Streit  iiber  die  Begrind- 
ung  des  Glaubena  auf  den  "  geschichtlichen  "  Jesua  Chrit- 
tus.  in  ZeiUchrift fiir  Theologie  und  Kirche.  vii  (1897\  171- 
264;  O.  Rit8chl.  in  Zeitschrift  fur  Theologie  und  Kirtht, 
iii  (1893),  371-426:  W.  Hermann,  Der  Vrrkehr  dea  Chri*- 
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KNOWLEDGE,  THEORY  OF  RELIGIOUS.  See 
Truth,  Truthfulness,  I. 

KNOWLING,  noling.  RICHARD  JOHN:  Churth 
of  England;  b.  at  Devonport  (2  m.  w.n.w.  of  Pljin- 
outh),  Devonshire,  Sept.  16,  1851.  He  studied  at 
Balliol  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1874),  and  was  o^ 
dered  deacon  in  1875  and  ordained  priest  in  1S76. 
He   was   classical   master   in   Abingdon   Grammar 
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to  1903  he  was  surrogate  of  the  diocese  of  WorceBter, 
and  waa  appointed  honorary  canon  of  Worcefller  in 
1892.  In  1903  be  was  tranfikted  to  the  diocese  of 
Manchester.     He  has  written  Pmlarm  and  Tea4^era 

(London,  1902). 

KNOXp  GIOEOE  WILLIAM;  Pi^byterinn;  b. 
at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  U,  1853.  Hg  waa  graduated 
at  Hamilton  College  in  1874  and  Auburn  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  1877,  He  then  engaged  in  mission- 
ary work  in  Japan,  and  was  profeasor  of  bom  tie  tics 
in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Tokyo,  ISS 1-93  and 
of  philoeophy  and  ethics  in  the  Imperial  University 
of  Japan  in  1S80,  In  1893  he  returned  to  the  United 
^jtates  and  waa  paator  of  the  Presbj'terian  church  at 
Rye,  N.  Y.,  1894-99-  He  waa  lecturer  on  apotoget- 
ica  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
City,  1897-99,  and  since  1899  haa  been  professor  of 
philosophy  and  hbtory  of  religion  in  the  same  in* 
atitution.  He  waa  vicc^presiilent  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Japan  1891-92,  Nathaniel  Tnylor  lecturer 
at  Yale  m  1903;  also  lecturer  on  tjie  hiatory  of 
religion  in  1905-06.  In  addition  to  worka  in  Japa- 
nese he  haa  written:  The  Christian  PaiiU  of  View  (In 
collaboralion  with  F.  DroMO  and  A.  t\  McGifFert 
(New  York*  1902) ;  Direct  and  Fumla mental  PtooJb 
of  the  Chriittian  Religion  (1903);  Japanese  Life  in 
Tmvn  and  Country  (1904);  The  Spirit  of  the  Orient 
(1906);  and  The  Development  of  Rdigion  in  Japan 
(1906). 

KMOXf  JOHIV. 

EkrU«rLlfe  (I  1). 

Cbnverpton  to  Proteituitlira  (|  2). 

HuuMry  at  Bt.  AndrewB  (ML 

C^afiiufmisni  m  the  Freach  GAlleyv  (I  4), 

Ministry  in  England.  1540-54  (I  5). 

On  tho  CotitbiPiJt,  15M-60  (J  G), 

OrsanJutLOQ  of  tbe  Churdi  in  BDotland  (|  7K 

Knox  imd  Que«Q  U^^ry  (|  SL 

Hlal?*try  in  Edinhureh  &nd  Privnf^  Life  (|  9), 

Penwinal  Appparunci!  ainJ  Munnpr  f|  10). 

T€fitiiuuEikH  to  his  Uhitracter  \i  Hi. 

Xt*ither  the  plan*  nor  the  dale  of  the  birth  nf 
John  Knox,  the  great  Hcotch  Hi'formrr  Is  S4*u\vd 
l>pynrid  ilii^fiute;  but  the  weiglvtieiit  coimidtTii lions 
favor  fiiffor  li^Mttn  a  nuburb  of  the  town  of  Hnddmg- 
ton  (Hi  m.  p.  of  Eilinburgh)  a,s  the  pbef*  imd  1513  or 
I 'A 4  w^  the  year  (t-f.  !L  Cinvjin,  John  Knox.  pp.  22- 
25.  4.1-48),  "  \U*  i]uH\  at  Eciinburirh  Nov.  24,  1572. 
Hitifathcrwaa  William  Knox,  of  fair,  tbciu^hnol  dis- 

tiiii^iiished.    descent,    who     fouirht    at 

I,  Earlier    Modden,  ant  I    \uul    his  home   in    the 

Life,        county  of  Iladdinpton.     11  is  niother*s 

name  w!ls  Sinelsiir,  He  rrceivrd  the  ele- 
mpnts  of  a  Iil>era!  f»diien1Jon  in  Ihiddington,  which 
narly  prissp^ssfil  ati  (*xeellrnl  pruminar-Hchotjl — onr 
of  those  sfhooln  originally  nioniu'^lio  and  due  to  the 
public  .H]jirit  which,  at  Inii^t  uh  regiird??  rd  neat  ion, 
animut^fJ  tht-  Scotti^sh  (lujrch  even  nntrcf^lently  to 
t  he  Ref o  rniii  lion.  ITie  n  a*  he  proeeet  let!  ci  I  he  r  1 1  j  t  he 
llniverKiiy  of  rMaM^ow^  where  the  name  ''  John 
Knox  *' occur?^  amon^  the  incorpoTnif  m  1522,  or  to 
Hi.  Andrews,  where  he  i.^  staled  by  Beza  to  have 
studied  uuiUt  the  ci'lfbrated  John  Major  (f].v.),  a 
native,  like  Knox,  of  Ea^st  Lothian  ami  one  of  the 
greatest  scholars  of  his  lime.  Major  was  at  Glasgow 
in  1522  and  at  Bt.  Andrews  in  1531.  How  long 
Knox  remained  at  college  h  uncertain.    He  certainly 


never  made  any  pretense  to  be  aueh  a  sdiolaru  \m 
contemporaries  George  Buehanan  and  Alesius^  mr 
is  there  evidenoe  that  he  even  graduated.  Dak 
he  was  a  fair  Latinist^  and  accustomed  to  study,  ajK 
peam  from  the  fact,  w^hicb  seems  to  be  well  atteitdt 
of  his  familbrity  nit h  the  writing  of  Au^^uatiDeaiid 
Jerome,  He  aoquired  the  Greiek  and  Hebrew  bjK 
§^agea  at  a  later  periodi  aa  his  writings  indkate. 
He  w&s  ordained  to  the  priesthood  at  soniedite 
prior  to  1540,  when  bis  status  aa  a  pr»t  a 
fu^t  mentioned.  It  appean  from  evideoee  ad- 
duced by  Laing  (in  his  ed,  of  the  Works  of  Eaoi), 
that  in  1543  Knox  had  not  yet  divested  hnn- 
self  of  Roman  ordera;  at  any  rate,  in  his  chi^ 
aeter  aa  a  priest «  he  signed  a  not&ri^  iastti^ 
ment  dated  Mar.  27  of  that  year,  the  original  d 
which  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  charter-itioni  il 
Tyninghame  Castle.  Up  to  this  time,  however,  be 
seems  to  have  employed  himself  in  private  tuition, 
rather  than  in  parochial  duties;  and,  at  the  monipnt 
when  he  last  signed  his  najne  aa  a  priest,  be  wu 
probably  already  engaged  in  the  office — which  be 
held  for  several  jfeara—^f  tutor  in  the  family  ol 
Hugh  Douglaa  of  Longnlddry,  in  East  Lothian,  intli 
the  further  chafK^  of  the  aon  of  a  neighboring  geatfe* 
man,  John  Coekbum  of  Ormiston,  Both  of  thae 
lairds,  like  Knox  himself,  had  even  at  thia  time  a 
leaning  to  the  new  doctrines. 

Knox  first  publicly  professed  the  Protestant  faitk 

about  the  end  of  1545.    His  mind  bad  in  all  probibik 

ity  been  directed  to  that  faith  for  som 

1.  Conver-  time  before  the  change  was  avewd. 

sion  to  According  to  Calderwood^  Thomii 
Protestant-  GuiUatune,  a  native  of  East  Lotbiao, 
ianL  of  the  order  of  Blackfriais  and  (fst  a 
short  time  chaplain  to  the  Rcfest 
Arran  in  1543,  was  the  first  "■  to  give  Mr,  Knox  i 
taste  of  the  truth."  Beaa  attributes  hii  origiDil 
change  of  opinion  to  the  study  in  early  manboodt 
an  already  ^Tated,  of  Augustine  and  Jerome.  Bui 
the  immediate  in^stniment,  probably,  of  his  actojl 
conversion  wan  the  learnetl  and  amiable  George 
Wiahnrt  {q.v.)  who.  after  a  fw-riod  of  banLjhnictil 
returned  to  hi.^  native  country  in  1544,  to  pcrl^k 
witVun  ttto  years,  ut  the  stake,  as  the  la^  acd 
mfjst  illuslriou??  of  the  victini.<  of  Cardinal  Bet- 
ton,  j'\inonjT  other  plaeeis  where  he  preached  tie 
Iteformed  doctrines  VVishart  kid  come  to  Esa 
Lothian  in  Uoc,  1545,  and  I  here  made  Kim'i 
aei^uaintance.  The  attachmciit  which  tbe  Utter 
formeil  for  the  person  as  well  as  for  the  doctrine?  ^ 
Wislmrt,  mtiist  be  de!?cribed  as  of  the  nature  of  i 
y  ou  t  hf  nl  e  rU  h  us  iasm .  Knox  folio  wet!  the  Refonflfr 
everywhere,  anil  constituted  himself  bis  body-giwrJ. 
iM^aring,  It  is  f^iirl.  a  two-eslged  sword,  that  be  dtig^^ 
be  prepared  to  ilefend  hiru  against  the  cardie' '^ 
emissaries,  who  were  known  to  be  seeking  Wisb- 
art'^i  life.  And,  on  the  night  of  the  btter'sappr^ 
hennioii,  Knox  was  hardly  rest  rainetl  from  aJi9iii5| 
bis  captivity,  anil  conse<inently,  in  all  probabilitj"^ 
his  fate.  The  words  of  Wisliart's  remonstrance  »ti' 
well  kno^m:  ''  Nay,  return  to  your  bairns  [pup^l- 
One  is  sufficient  for  a  sacrifice." 

Knox  was  first  called  to  the  Ptotejtant  rainUt"" 
at  St,  Aiidreiv's,  w^hich  was  throughout  his  ^^ 
intimately  associated  with  the  Reformer's  ea^^- 
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^There    appears    to  have  been  no  regular  ordina- 
!tion.     Of   course,  he  had    been  already  ortJained 
as  a  priest  m  the  Church  of  Rome. 
5.  Ministry  But   imposition    of    hands   and  other 
at  St.       forms  were  not  regarded  by  Knox  as 
Andrews,    of  more  than  secondary  importance. 
A  graphic  account  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceed ings  connected  with  his  call  to  the  ministry, 
together  with  a  report  of  the  first  sermon  he  de- 
jlivered  in  »St.  Andrew.s,  will  be  found  in  his  nisfory 
^o/the  Re/onnation. 

At  this  time  he  was  residing  in  the  castle  of  8t, 
'Andrews.    After  Beaton's  death,  this  stronghold  be- 
cftine  a  place  of  refuge  for  many  of  the 
4.  Conine*  Protestants,      Along  with   bLs  pupils, 
ment  in     the  sous  of  the  lairds  of  Longniddry 
the  Frcncli  and    Orrniston.     alrea<iy    mentioned, 
Galleys.     Knox  passed  there  some  comparatively 
peaceful    months.       His    repose    was 
rudely  interrupted  by  the  investiture  and  capitu- 
lation of  the  caiitle  in  the  end  of  July,  1 547,  sncoeetled, 
as  regarded  Knox  and  some  of  the  rest  of  the  ref- 
ugees, by  confinement  in  the  French  gaUe3rB.    He 
spent   nineteen    months    as    a    galley-slave,  amid 
hardships  and  miseries  w^hich  are  said  to  have  per- 
manently injured  his  health.     '*  How  long  I  con- 
itinued  prisoner/*  he  said  at  St.  Andrews,  in  1559, 
I  **  what   torments  I  sustained  in  the  galleys,  and 
\  what  were  the  sobs  of  my  heart,  is  now  no  time  to 
b  recite."     He  adils,  however,  that  he  always  con- 
1  tinued  to  hope  for  a  return  to  his  native  country. 
I  In  the  History  (vol.  i.,p.  228) ^  the  same  confidence 
^  of  a  retnm  is  referred  to  as  never  having  forsaken 
[  Imn;   and  he  gives  a  curious  testimony  to  the  fact, 
i  by  mentioning  how,  on  one  occasion,  *'  lying  be- 
twixt Dimdee  and  St.  Andrews,  the  second  time 
that  the  galleys  returned  to  Scotland,  the  said  John 
pCnox]  being  so  extremely  sick  tlmt  few  hoped  his 
life,  Maister  [afterwards  Sir]  James  [Balfour,  one  of 
his  fellow^  prisoners]  willed  him  to  look  to  the  land, 
and  asked  if  he  knew  it.     Who  answered,  *  Yes, 
I  know  it  well;    for  I  see  the  steeple  of  that  place 
where  God  first  in  public  opened  my  mouth  to  his 
glory;   and  I  am  fully  persuaded,  how  weak  soever 
I  now  appear,  that  I  shall  not  depart  this  life,  till 
thai  my  tongue  shall  glorify  his  godly  name  in  the 
game  place.' " 

On  hb  release,  which  took  place  early  in  1549, 
through  the  intervention,  apparently,  of  the  Eng- 
I  lish  govciTiment,  Knox  found  tljjit,  in  the  existing 
Ktate  of  the  country,  he  could  be  of  Uttle  use  in  his 
f  beloved  Scotland,  For  nearly  ten  years,  accord- 
i  Ingiy,  he  submitted  to  voluntary  exile,  like  many 
i  of  the  worthiest  of  his  countrymen  in  t  hose  troub- 
rloU9  times.  All  these  years,  however,  he  devoted 
Ehimaelf  to  ministerial  labors  in  connection  with  the 
'Keformed  Churcli.  His  lirst  sphere  of  duty  was 
I  provide<l  for  him  in  England,  for  the 

5,  ICinistry  space  of  about  five  years  as  a  minister 
in  England,  of  the  Engllsli  Church,  It  is  to  be 
154^54*  remerobere<l  tliat,  during  the  whole 
reign  of  Edward  VL,  the  Church  of 
England  was  in  a  transition  state;  some  of  its 
most  marked  pecuJiaritie.s  (to  which  Knox  himself 
mid  others  in  Scotland  and  abroad  afterward  ob- 
jected) were   then   in  abeyance,  or  at   lea^t   not 


msisted  upon  as  terma  of  communion.  Thus  the 
use  of  the  prayer-book  was  not  enforced,  neither 
was  kneeling  at  the  communion.  Episcopal  govern- 
ment wiis  of  course  acknowledged;:  but  Knox  held 
hb  commission,  as  a  Reformed  preacher,  directly 
from  the  privy  council,  and  wtis  virtually  inde- 
pendent of  diocesan  jurLsdiction.  Moreover,  he 
seems  to  bave  had  no  strong  objection  to  episcopacy 
itself,  although  he  disapproved  of  "  your  proud 
prelates'  great  dominioiL«*  and  clmrge,  impossible  by 
one  man  to  be  discharged;*"  and  on  this,  along  with 
other  grounds,  he  declined  the  bishopric  of  Roehester 
in  1552,  The  offices  he  held  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land are  briefly  indicated  iii  the  //i-ston/,  which  says, 
*'  He  was  first  appointed  preacher  to  Berwick,  then 
to  Newcastle;  and  last  he  was  called  to  London 
and  to  the  southern  parts  of  England^  where  he 
remained  till  the  death  of  Edward  VI,"  (TFor^«, 
i.,  p.  280).  From  other  sources  it  appears  that  in 
1551  he  was  appoint€'d  one  of  the  six  chaplains  in 
ordinary  to  the  king;  and  in  this  capacity  there  wa« 
submitte<J  to  him»  and,  after  revisal,  he  joined  the 
other  ctiaplaiiw  in  sanctioning,  The  Ariides  con^ 
cerning  an  Utu/ormitif  in  Religion  of  1552,  which 
became  the  biisis  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  (q.  v.) 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

From  England,  after  the  death  of  Edward,  Knox 

proceeded  to  the  continent,  traveling  for  a    time 

frotn  plac«  to  place  in  some  uncertainty.    In  Sept. 

1554,  while  living  at  Geneva^  he  accepted  in  acconi- 

anee  with  Calvin's  counsel  a  call  to 

6,  On  the    the    English    Church    at    Frankfort.. 

Conttnent,   Here  controversies  in  connection  with 

1554-59.  vestments,  ceremonies,  and  the  use  of 
the  English  prayer-book  met  him,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  great  moderation  which  he 
showed  from  first  to  last,  led,  in  Mar.,  1555,  to  hia 
r<*signution  of  liis  clvarge  (cf.  his  treatise,  A  Brief 
Namitive  of  the  Troubles  which  Arose  at  Frankfurt, 
reprinted  in  Laing's  edition  of  his  works).  He 
returned  to  Geneva,  where  he  was  invited  to  be- 
come minister  of  the  refugee  English  congregation. 
In  August,  however,  he  was  induced  to  set  out  for 
Scotland,  where  he  remained  for  mne  months, 
preaching  Evangelical  doctrine  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  persuading  those  who  favored  the 
Reformation  to  cea^sc  from  attendance  at  nmas,  and 
to  join  with  himself  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  according  to  a  Reformed  ritual.  In  May^ 
1556,  he  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  hierarchy 
in  Edinburgh,  and  he  boldly  responded  to  the  sum- 
mons; but  the  bishops  found  it  expe^lient  not  to 
proceed  with  the  trial.  In  July  an  urgent  call  from 
his  congregation  at  Geneva,  along,  probably,  with 
the  desire  to  pre\'ent  the  renewal  of  persecution  in 
Scotland,  caused  him  to  resume  his  Genevan 
ministr>^  His  marriage  to  Marjorie  BoweB»  daughter 
of  Richard  Bowes,  captain  of  Norham  Castle,  had 
meanwhile  taken  place,  and  his  v^ife  along  with  her 
mother  accompanied  him  to  tJeneva,  where  they 
arrived  in  Septend>er.  The  church  in  which  he 
preached  there  (called  the  iSglise  de  Notre  Dame  la 
Neuve)  had  been  granted,  at  Calvin's  solicitation, 
for  the  use  of  the  English  and  Italian  congregations 
by  tlm  municipal  authorities,  Knox's  life  in  Geneva 
was  no  idle  one.     To  preaching  and  clerical  work 
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of  fta  ODMttng  Hud  he  added  a  lai^  oo^nmptmd- 
«noe;  »ikd  he  was  oonataatly  engaged  in  literary 
work.  Hii  publieationa  at  Geneva  included  hk 
^'nl  Bktti  againMi  the  Monairom  Regimerti  [Buie] 
{f  Women;  and  hi§  long  and  elaborate  treatise  ofi 
predefltlnatioo  (published  1560)  was  oompond  in 
Gei»va.  With  the  exception  of  vmm  months  Hptut 
at  Dieppe  (1557-^)  when  he  w^b  eoniempluting  a 
return  to  Scotland ,  he  continued  to  officiate  in 
Geneva  (while  deeply  in t^e rested  in  his  native  land 
and  in  oonatant  eommunication  with  the  refonD 
party  there)  till  Jan.,  lSfi9,  when  be  linaUy  bCt 
lor  bocie^. 

He  arrived  in  Edlnbut^h  May  2p  15S0.  The  time 
was  a  ofitical  one*  Durmg  hli  abnnoe  the  reform 
party  had  beoome  mora  nutnerousp  more  lelf^reliant 
and  aggrenive,  and  better  oonaolidated*  The  qn&m 
dowager,  Mary  of  Lorraine,  acting  aa  regieat  for  bar 
daughter^  the  young  Mary^  queen  of 
7.  Organ-  Scota^  then  in  France^  had  become 
ization  of  more  deairouii  to  eruah  the  Prote^anta 
the  Church  and  determined  to  u^e  force.  Civil 
in  ScodanC  war  waa  imminent^  but  each  side  shrank 
from  the  Erst  step*  Knox  at  one© 
became  the  teader  of  the  Beformeri.  He  preached 
againit  '*  idolatry  *'  with  the  greatest  boldness, 
and  with  the  result  that  what  he  catls  tha  '^  rascal 
multitude  "  began  the  '*  pui^ging  '*  of  churches  and 
the  destruction  of  monaateriee.  Pdiiics  and  mligion 
were  closely  intertwined;  the  Refonners  were  strug- 
ghng  to  keep  Scotland  free  from  the  yoke  of  France, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  seek  the  help  of  England. 
Knox  negotiated  with  the  Ef^gtiili  government  to 
secure  ita  support,  and  he  approved  of  the  declarap 
tion  of  the  lords  of  his  par^  to  Oct,,  1569,  sua- 
pending  their  allegianoe  to  the  regent.  The  death 
of  the  latter  in  June,  1560,  opened  the  way  to  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilitieft  and  an  agreement  leaving  the 
settlement  of  eeclcsiaatical  questions  to  the  Scot/- 
tish  estates.  The  doctrine,  worahip,  and  government 
of  the  Roman  Church  were  overthrown  by  the  pai^ 
liament  of  1660  and  Frotestantiam  waa  ^tablbbed 
aa  the  national  religion,  Knox^  assisted  by  five 
other  ministers,  formulated  the  confeaaion  of  faith 
adopted  at  this  time  (see  Scotch  Confession  or 
Faith)  and  drew  up  the  constitution  of  the  new 
Church — the  Firrf  Bo(^  </  Diadpline  (see  the  leo- 
tion  on  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  artide  Faxs- 

BTTEBIANS). 

Queen  Bfary  returned  to  Scotland  in  Aug.,  Ifi61> 
thoroughly  predisposed  against  Knox;  while  he  and 
the  other  Reformers  looked  upon  her  with  anxiety 
and  BUBpicion.     Fundamental  differences  of  char- 
aeter  and  training  made  a  keen  encoun^ 
&  Knox    ter  between  the  two  inevitable.    Fi^'e 
and  Queen  personal  interviews  between  Knox  and 
Muy.       the  queen  are  recorded  (each  at  Maiy^s 
invitation).     He  found  her  no  mean 
opponent  in  alignment,  and  had  to  acknowledge 
the  acuteneas  of  her  mind,  if  he  could  not  commend 
the  qualities  of  her  heart.     His  attitude  for  the 
most  part  was  unyielding  and  repelling,  his  lan- 
guage and  manner  harsh  and   un courtierlike.     In 
his  preaching  and  other  public  utterances  he  was 
sometimes  even  violent.     It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  momentous  iseuei  at  stake  re> 


quired  a  p1fiTn-!?pnken  proplvet^  not  a  1 
tongued  CMinrH  r  8tiil  it  might  have  f 
as  well  as  more  Clmstlike  for  Knox^  at  1 
of  their  intercourse^  to  s^k  to  win  r&tber  thin 
repel.  Ferhape  the  Reformer  feared  Misxy's  idl- 
known  power  of  fascination  and  steeled  bim«flf 
agaaiul  it.  Later  liis  heart  became  wholl^r  1 
tofmni  tha  idultorous  aeeompUoe^  as  be  ] 
of  her  husband's  mtjrfierrr. 

Knot's  life  from  t]ir    tiin*'  of  Ina  leturn  toScoftr^ 
hmd  in  15£0  ia  a  part  oi  i  he  history  of  hit  country  1 
its  fuU  atoiy  k  to  b^  eiought  in  the  historieai  of  ^ 
land.    Only  detail?  wliieh  have  a  mon 
intereat  can  be  Tiote<l  here.     Whitn  the 
religion  was  formally  ratified  by  law  in  t 
1560  he  was  appoint^  minister  of  the  C 
St.  GUaSf  then  the  great  parish  chtirth 
burgh.    He  was  at  this  time  in  the  fiiJne^  of  1 
powers^  as  ia  manifest  abundantly  in  the  slyk  < 

his  HiMory  of  the  Be/ormaiiotf-i 
9>  Mlnktiy  which  appears  to  have  hcen 

in  Edin-'    about  1009,  and  oompleted  in  tb^  e 
burgh  and  of  the  ne^  bix  or  neven  y^^n. 

Private      Hidofy^  if  sometLme^  nnigh  and  ntaj 
Ufe»        eoane  in  kn^^iage,   and  not  «h 
eommendable  in  temper  and  spirit,  \ 
written  with  a  force  and  vigor  not  sufpasMl  \ 
any  of  hm  other  wrttiiigs— ^  all  which  it  ms|  I 
said,  that,  wtiatever  their  faults,  they  ate  ttwb* 
true  genius,   and   well   worthy  in  their  ch 
upon  the  whole,  of  the  great  leader  and  \ 
who  wrote  tbeoL     At  the  very  b^ginidi^  | 
labors  as  minister  of  Edinbufgh^  ha  had 
fortune  to  lose  his  mueh-loved  and  helpful  )^ 
wife,  whom  Qdvin  described  as  miamwwia. 
Mt  two  sona^  one  of  whom,  Nathanael,  died  si  0»m'l 
bridge  in  1580;   the  other,  Eleaaer,  becanue  \im  d\ 
Ctaeton  MagnA  in  the  arehdeacoriry  of  Colc^^i 
and  died  in  I  Ml.     In  iM4  Knox  uumI^  a  wecod  j 
marriage  J  which  w&i  greatly  talked  of  st  the  tisa  1 
because  the  bride  was  remotely  connecte^i  with  tk  j 
royal  family  and  still  more  because  she  was  si 
of  seventeen  while  Knox  was  t-hree  times  ns  oR  Tlii  1 
young  lady  was  Blargaret  Stewart,  daughter  of -Afr  J 
drew,  Lord  Stewart  of  Ochiltree.    83»  bore  Knsrt  j 
three  datightera,  of  whom  the  youngest,  EMnib*!^  ] 
became  the  wife  of  the  famous  John  Welih,  oici 
of  Ayr.    At  this  time  the  Reformer  iit«d  a  \ 
lobonous  Mfe,     He  was  mudi  engrossed  wfti  1 
public  a£tairs  of  the  national  Church,  and  111 
same  time  devoted  to  hia  work  aa  a  paHihi 
to  aay  nothi^g  of  his  ttmtiniiil,  and  j 
poaition,  unavoidable  eoat 
sonai,  with  the  eoctabit 
of  the  day^  which  he  regaiiM  aa  Mi  1 
emiei.    He  was,  however,  not  without  \ 
family  enjoyments,    A  fair  atlpend  of  I 
marks  gcots,  equal  to  about  lorty^loia&J 
English  money  of  that  dftj.  fioabM  f  ~ 
hospitality  and  to  advance  money 
need.     He  had  a  good  Iioismv 
and  kept  in  repair  by  the  m\n 
during  the  greater  peHsM 
burgh,  stood  on  tlia  sii^ 
Council  OhambenL 
still  pioaarred* 
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the  eighreer.rr.  >=:.".-   .     . 
house."  ra&y  n.v.    :•«:    -• 
the  close  of  hi-  ..:•      " 
must  hav?'  iH'er.  n:-:.  ^"z.!.-. 
repeatedly  inviirc  *     •^•"  i: 
band  with  wiit    :t:-l  .    ~  ' 
kindly  relation?:  wi::   —  •  :-_: 
in  every  rank,  wer-   jJL.n-. 
and  he  was  DOt  in.iisr'rsf     " 
which,  as  of  oiher  xt^iz- 
tings  furnish  ahundan*  *'-  >': 

An  interestinc  de^cnr".:::. 

and  eiipecially  of  hi-  F'.jir   ; 

later  years.   l<  furriLsrie'.:  r. 

MelrilU  (published  by  trr 

burgh.  1S29.  pp.  26.  i;      Mr r .. 

a  student  ::.  .>•   An: 

I  a  Per-    riod  h»-  rei^r-  :    ■-  : 

sooal  Ap-    Knox,  for  hi-  r*r=^ 

pearance    not  for  th^  nr^  :zl 

and        refuiK-  11  tha*  c:~ 
Manner,     fits  I  had  '.Lj.-  --:. 

**  wa.*  tih  ^ • 

prophet  and  apostif-  o'  :  i-  :_:-.• 
to  St.  Andrpw>.  w.h:    --   'l-  -i 
occupying  the  ca".:-  i:_.  --r- 
compelled  to  ren. -•-.-►  -z^^^z-^^ 
of  the  be.«!t.  and  c:.:y^  '    v^- 

Mr.  Knox  would  ^ozi-r'jz:.- :  - 

in  our  college-yar :  i^.  n^  -  -.i^ 
bles.s  us.  and  exLcr  .•  •:    i.;  -- 
in  our  country,  a^-  r.._i 
use  our  time  wel  ii     j-i-    ..- 
and  follow  the  c  .•:•_  ^-z^.::.:.: 
He  was  very  v^ll    '  •„  ••  ir   »•■ 
trine  go  huiie  ;*:.■.  :r.*   -..  ~ 
furring  of  mar rit- i.*»-.-  :.    :— 
hand,   and  ga>r   r.ii"    i.-.^ 
servant,  holdinc  J;  '^  ••.:-    -.i 
the  abbey  to  the  :ii.-i£.   t_  — 
Richard  and  aiio:>-  *.^-  ^-    :.  .- 
where  he  behov*---  :  -  r^:  ^    ^    >, 
he  had  done  wi:r.  in-  -rrL.- 
vigorous  that  b*-  vn    :^ 

blads  and  flee  or:  'j  :  

Sir  Peter  Younr  "»:   h^ 
script  ion  of  the  l^eumr"     vs^» 
later   years.     H_     su*:;:- 
middle  height        in      ni:.     ^ 
head  "  of  mocKfrav*   s&.- 
his  nose  "  beyan:  u-  ^--.4*;-:  -^ 
head  **  rather  imrnr 
like  a  ridge  ":  ni  1:30^       -  r  h 
as   **  ruddy".    lu    ;:•:•  ^ 

plexion  darkisi.       .     *       .. 
grey)  and  hi^  cmw.      .- 
with  white  uatr   u««— ^Mav 
a  half  long  *     1     .     _-   ^ 
"  grave  auc  vpyv        ^  ^  ^^^ 
united  witi  xurnir^  m^.         _^ 

John  Euce:  ««••.,  ..^  ^ 
but  alwsyF  nmri  «i»^  : 
nune  is  hit  9«wit  *      ^    '^  " 
beat  mec  0f 
tidii^palliK, 


nd 

v.l- 

•.re, 

ni.s- 

••011- 

i  »i  in 

-lU'SS 

« »t  her 
•»    re- 

lSf»6); 
'.'  liiber- 

L-LIN.) 

M:in     Lu- 

?-=-:-.  i-.'«eldorf), 

ilcidelbei^ 

'i'iibingcn 

priviit-do- 

M)d:itc  pro- 

!  fTofessor  of 

*"  theology  he 

s  written:  Die 

•  N'  (Darmstadt. 

hi  elite,    i.    (lir- 

't:crpro2€88  (Tii- 

Ablaasstrvit    von 

'  'robkms  iStaat  und 

^.'i  Luther  (1904). 

(ricssen  1689-1695 

\y\iiVL  Kritiache  Aus- 

iij  Thesen  mil  Gegen- 

IR:    (terman    Roman 

'  til.    s.s.c.  of   Breslau) 

I  at   the  University  of 

!•«'   theological   seminary 

;iiid  was  ordained  to  the 

uas  instructor  in  religion 

'>s  (Jlogau  1867-458,  going 

'.city  to  the  Roal.schiile  at 

..;is  appointed   profes.sor  of 

I  ho  University  of  Hresku, 

will   in   1S9S  for  the  profes- 

.. oiogy.     He  has  written:  Dir 

.^rhirJUe  (Breslau,  1867);   Dus 

f'lr  Gottes   Dasein    (Freiburg. 

■  .'•    den    katholiitchen  ReligionH' 

•»•«  Klassen  der  Gymnnsien  uml 

Handbtich  fiir  den  hatholischen 

•  /'  den  mittleren  Klassrn  der  Gym- 

drn  (1S80):    Sehopfung  und  Got- 

u>)'f  Dtr    katholischc    Pr tester    vor 
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The  Myttery  of  the  Passion  of  Our  Mast  Holy  Re- 
deemer (1881);  The  Witness  of  the  Passion  of  Our 
Most  Holy  Redeemer  (1884);  The  Hopes  and  De- 
cisions of  the  Passion  of  Our  Most  Holy  Redeemer 
(1886) ;  The  Broken  Vow:  A  Story  of  Here  and  Here- 
after (1887);  The  Child  of  Stafferton;  A  Chapter 
from  a  Family  Chronicle  (1888);  The  Light  of  Life 
(sermons;  1889);  Sunlight  and  Shadow  in  the 
Christian  Life  (sermons;  1889);  The  Christian 
Home,  its  Fourulation  and  Duties  (1891);  The 
Journey  of  Life  (sermons;  1892);  Sketches  in  Sun- 
shine and  Storm  (1892);  Labour  and  Sorrow  (ser- 
mons; 1894);  The  Waif  from  the  Wares:  A  Story 
of  three  Lives  (1894) ;  Treasury  of  Meditation  (1896) ; 
St.  Francis  of  Assist,  his  Times,  Life,  and  Work 
(1897):  The  Perfect  Life  (sermons;  1898);  Sketches 
and  Studies  in  South  Africa  (1899);  David  the  Hero 
King  of  Israel  (1903);  and  The  Conflict  of  Ideals 
within  the  Church  of  England  (1905). 

KNUDTZON,  knut'zen.  JOERGEN  ALEXANDER: 
Norwegian  Orientalist;  b.  at  Trondhjem  (240  m. 
n.  of  Christiania)  Sept.  9,  1854.  He  studied  at 
the  universities  of  Christiania  (Ph.D.,  1889),  Ber- 
lin, and  Leipsic  (studying  in  Germany  from  1885 
to  1887).  He  studied  theology  primarily  at  the 
request  of  Prof.  C.  P.  Caspari  of  Christiania,  who 
intended  to  have  Knudtzon  as  his  successor,  but 
the  latter,  after  completing  his  training  in  Germany 
and  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  for  a  term  at 
Christiania,  was  regarded  not  sufficiently  conser\'a- 
tive.  He  accordingly  withdrew  from  theology  in 
favor  of  Assyriology,  holding  tlrnt  theology  "as  a 
science  must  be  liiKtorical  and  critical";  and  was 
lecturer  in  Assyriology  at  the  University  of  Chris- 
tiania, 1894-1907;  and  since  1907  professor  of 
Semitic  languages  there.  lie  has  written  Om  del 
saakaldteperfektumogimperfektum  i  hebraisk  (Chris- 
tiania, 1889);  Assyrische  Gebete  an  den  SonnengoU 
fur  Staat  und  konigliches  Ilaus  aus  der  Zeit  Asar- 
haddona  und  AfiurbamiKils  (2  vols,,  L<'ipsic.  1893); 
Die  zivei  Arzcnrn- Brief e,  die  allfHten  Vrkundcn  in 
indogermaniachcr  Spraehr  (in  collaboration  with  S. 
Biigge  and  A.  Torp;  1902);  and  Die  Kl-Amarna 
Tafeln  in    Urnschrift  und   Ufhirseizumj  (1907). 

KOCH,  kon,  ANTON:  Gorman  Roman  Catho- 
lic; b.  at  Pfronstettcn  (near  Munsingcn,  23  m.  w. 
of  rim).  Wiirttcmbiirfr,  Apr.  19,  1859.  lie  studied 
at  the  University  of  Tubinp:en  and  the  seminary 
of  Rottenburg,  and  was  ordained  to  the  priest hoo<l 
in  1884.  He  was  stationed  at  Schonlx?rg,  near 
Ellwangen,  for  two  years,  an«l  from  1H86  to  1S.S9 
was  lecturer  at  the  Wilhelmstift,  Tubingen.  In 
1H89-91  he  was  privat-docent  in  Tiibingen.  and 
then  teacher  of  religion  at  a  g>Tnnasiimi  in  Stutt- 
gart for  three  years.  In  1894  he  was  recalled  to 
Tiibingen  as  associate  professor  of  moral  and  pas- 
toral theology,  and  since  1890  has  been  professor 
of  the  same  subjects  there.  He  luis  written  Der 
heilige  Faustusi,  Bisehof  von  Ricz  (Stuttgart.  1895), 
and  Lehrbueh  der  Moralihcologie  (Freiburg.  1905). 

KOEBERLE,  kfj'ber-le,  JUSTUS  ADOLF:  Ger- 
man Lutheran;  b.  at  Memmingen  (33  m.  s.e.  of  Ulm) 
.luiie  27.  1871;  d.  at  Rostock  Feb.  7,  190S.  He 
studied  in  Halle,  Berlin,  and  Erlangen  from  1S89  to 
1S93,   and   after   four  years  of  pastoral   work   in 


Mimich  became  a  lecturer  in  the  Univenity  of 
Erlangen  in  1898,  privatKiooent  in  1899,  and  in 
1904  professor  ojf  Old-Testament  exegesis  and 
Oriental  philology.  In  theology  he  was  an  adl»- 
ent  of  the  Erlangen  schooL  He  wrote:  Ik 
Elohistae  Pentaieuchi  prions  qui  vocatur  eOda 
(Erlangen,  1896);  Die  Tempds&nger  im  Alieh 
Testament  (1899);  Natur  und  Geisl  nadi  der  Av/' 
fassung  des  AUen  Testaments  (Munich,  1901);  Dii 
Motive  des  Glaubens  an  die  Gebetserhorung  im  AUen 
Testament  (Leipsic,  1901);  Die  geistige  KvUur  der 
sem  it  ischen  \ '  Olker  ( 1 90 1 ) ;  Babylonische  Kuttur  uni 
biblische  Religion  (Munich,  1903) ;  Siinde  und  Gnade 
im  religiosen  Leben  des  Volkes  Israel  bis  aufCkrutum 
(1905);  Das  Rdtsd  des  Leidens^  eine  EinfUknaig 
in  das  Buck  Hiob  (Berlin,  1905);  and  Zum  Kampfe 
urn  das  AUe  Testament  (Wismar,  1906;  2d  ed., 
with  title  Die  aUiestamentliche  Offenbarung,  190S); 
Der  Prophet  Jeremia.  Sein  Leben  und  Wirim 
(Calw,  1908);  and  has  been  since  1907  one  of  the 
editors  of  Theologie  der  Oegenwart. 

KOEGEL,  kt)'gl,  THEODOR  JOHAllllES  RU- 
DOLF: German  Protestant;  b.  at  Bimbaum  (44 
m.  w.n.w.  of  Posen),  Prussia,  Feb.  18,  1829;  d.  in 
Berlin  June  2,  1896.  He  attended  the  gymnssium 
at  Halle,  and  afterward  studied  philosophy  and 
theology  at  the  universities  of  Halle  and  Berlin. 
He  became  intimate  with  Tholuck,  was  his  aman- 
uen.sis,  and  later  accompanied  him  on  a  journey  to 
France  and  Spain.  He  ^-as  a  gymnasial  teacher  in 
Dresden  1852-54.  pastor  in  charge  at  Nakel  near 
Bromberg,  1854-67,  and  pastor  of  the  German 
Evangelical  congregation  at  The  Hague  1857-^ 
Early  in  1863  he  was  called  to  Berlin  as  com* 
preacher,  and  in  1873  was  appointed  first  court 
preacher,  general  superintendent  of  the  Eunnaik, 
and  ephorus  of  the  Cathedral  Probationers'  Foondar 
tion. 

K5gel  was  distinguished  particularly  as  a 
preacher,  and  also  for  his  part  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  His  sermons  are  true  to  the  text,  but  tbey 
invariably  lx»ar  a  definite  stamp  of  their  own. 
Their  wealth  of  content  is  conveye<l  in  a  concise, 
sharply  pointed  style;  and  the  copious  illustrations 
from  history  and  human  life  are  vividly  presented 
in  terms  exceedingly  brief  and  plastic.  His  sermons 
bear  the  impress  of  a  powerful  moral  eamestne??, 
psychological  acumen,  and  dis'*riminating  taste. 
Esthetic  and  poetical  endowment  becomes  distinctly 
subserv- lent  t  o  t he  art  of  preaching.  Kdgel  exercised 
a  considerable  influence  over  the  internal  aIldcxto^ 
nal  development  of  the  Pru-ssian  State  Church  in  the 
decade  after  1870.  Two  of  his  cliaracl eristic  trails 
are  conspicuous  in  this  connection:  first,  his  uncondi- 
tional championship  of  the  Union;  second,  his  sharp 
opposition  to  the  Protestant  Association.  In  conform- 
ity to  this  last  was  his  antagonism  toward  Emil Herr- 
mann's synodical  constitution  plans,  which  seemed  to 
him  to  jeopardize  the  integrity  of  the  confessional 
standard  of  doct  rine.  These  antagonisms  became  es- 
pecially acute  on  occasion  of  the  extraordinary  gen- 
eral synod  of  1875,  and  led  to  the  founding  of  the 
Positive  Union  party  imder  Kogel's  leadership. 
The  final  consequence  was  that  in  1878  Kogel  was 
called  to  the  superior  ecclesiastical  council,  fr^°^ 
which  soon  afterward  President  Herrmann  with- 
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drew.  In  the  course  of  the  years  1892-94  he  re- 
tired from  his  offitses  on  account  of  infirmity.  His 
eermons  form  the  bulk  of  his  writings.  Of  these  he 
published  numerous  collections,  including:  Der  erBtt 
Brief  Feiri  (Mainz,  1863);  Die  Seligpreuun^en  der 
Berffpr&ligt  (BerUa,  1869);  Das  Vaierunser  (1873); 
Aua  dem  Vorhof  ins  Heiliffthum  (2  vols,,  Bremen, 
1875^76);  Der  Brief  Paidi  an  die  Rifmer  (1876); 
Wach  auf  du  Stadt  Jemsalern  (1882);  Das  Evaiv- 
gelium  Johanni*  (2  parts,  1892-93);  and  Gelaut 
und  Geleit  durchs  Kirchenjahr  {2  parts,  1895-96). 
Other  works  are:  Reden  und  Ansprachen  (1887); 
Ethisches  und  AeBthetisckcJt.  Vortrdge  und  Betrack- 
iungen(imS);  and  6V(//di^/?  (1891).  With  W,  Baur 
and  E.  Frommel  he  edited  the  year-book  Neue 
Christoterpe  (Bremen,  1880  sqq»). 

Georq  Rietschjel. 

Bibuoorapht:  G.  K5sqU  Rudolf  KOffrl^  vrin  Wmden  und 
WirktJK  3  vola.,  Berlin,  1899-1904;  Chrittlicfus  WeU.  1897. 
pp.  268  «iq.  (on  Kd^el  m  »  poet). 

KOEHLER,  kfSh'ler,  (PHILIPP)  AUGUST;  Ger- 
man Protestant  Biblical  schobr;  b.  at  Schmalen- 
bei^  (50  m,  3.S.W.  of  Heidelberg),  in  the  Rhenish 
Palatinate,  Feb.  8,  1835;  d.  at  Erkngen  Feb.  17, 
1897.  He  began  his  education  at  the  gymnasium  of 
Zw^eibrucken,  and  then  studied  theology  at  Bonn, 
£rlangen,  and  Utrecht.  In  1857  he  established  him- 
eelf  as  privat-docent  at  Erlangen,  and  in  18C2  be- 
came professor  extraordinary  for  Old-Testament  exe- 
gesis. In  1864  he  was  called  as  ordinary  professor  to 
Jena,  in  1866  to  Bonn,  and  in  1868  back  to  Erlangen 
as  successor  of  Delitzsch.  Here  he  labored  for 
twenty-nine  years,  becoming  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential members  of  the  theological  faculty.  His  en- 
do  wmen  lis  fitted  him  for  testing  the  views  of  others, 
rather  than  to  enter  new  paths  of  investigation. 
His  theological  tendency  was  influenced  chiefly  by 
Delitzsch  and  Hofmann.  Like  them,  he  emphasised 
throughout  his  life  the  importance  of  Old-Testa- 
oaent  history  as  a  historj'  of  salvation  preparatory 
to  Christianity,  His  first  comprehensive  work  was 
exegetical,  Die  nachexilischen  Propheten  erkUkfi: 
part  i..  Die  Weissagung  Haggais  (Erlangen,  1860); 
part  ii.,  Die  Weiasagung  Sacharja^  (1861);  part 
Ui.t  Die  Weissagiing  Sacharjas  {ISQZ);  part  iv.»  Die 
Weissagung  Maiexichis  (1865).  But  the  most  im- 
portant work  is  his  Lehrbnch  der  Bibliscken  Ge»chichte 
AUen  Testaments  (2  parts,  in  sections,  Erlangen, 
1875-^5,  Leipsic,  1889-93).  It  was  not  a  history 
of  the  people  of  Israel  that  he  undertook  to  write, 
but  only  an  account  of  what  the  Old  Testament 
itself  tells  about  the  origin  and  history  of  its  people, 
with  a  detailed  examination  of  the  Old-Testament 
flouroes  by  the  aid  of  the  modem  scientific  appara- 
tus. He  freely  admits  the  existence  of  different 
accounts  of  single  events  and  whole  periods  of 
IsraeUtic  history,  as,  for  instance,  the  Jahvistic 
and  Elohistic  sources  in  the  Pentateuch,  his  aim 
being  to  show  from  the  Old  Testament  what 
finally  developed  in  the  post-exilic  time  as  the  com- 
mon view  of  the  Old -Testament  community  ia 
regard  to  its  history  on  the  basis  of  the  difTenng 
accounts.  He  made  a  distinction  between  the  eeeu- 
lar  and  theological  content  in  Biblical  history. 
From  the  use  which  Jesus  made  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment he  inferred  that  it  was  to  be  considered  as 


God's  instruction  to  hb  congregation  concerning  his 
former  revelations.  The  books  of  the  Bible >  he 
stat-es,  originated  in  the  same  way  as  other  books. 
The  historians  of  the  Old  Testament  never  show 
that  in  the  compasition  of  their  works  they  had 
not  the  same  freedom  or  independence  of  judg- 
ment as  other  historians.  But  if  those  books  in 
spit-e  of  tJmt  fact  have  been  regarded  by  Jesus  and 
the  apostles  as  the  word  of  Goil  to  his  congregation, 
the  Christian  congregation  has  a  sure  teat  that 
there  is  to  be  found  in  them  the  most  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  the  deeds  and  revelations  of  God.  On 
the  other  htind,  the  Old  Testament  does  not  pretend 
to  be  a  God-given  document  concerning  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  things  of  the  natural  life,  as,  for  instance, 
of  the  primitive  history  of  man  and  the  secular  his- 
tory of  Israel,  but  only  a  God-given  document  con- 
cerning the  knowledge  of  the  revelations  of  God  in 
so  far  as  they  reflect  thenuielves  in  the  consciousness 
of  Israel  as  the  congregation  of  God.  Of  other 
works  may  be  mentioned,  Die  niederldndische  re- 
formierU  Kirche  (Erlangen,  1856);  De  pronunci- 
atione  ac  vi  sacroaancli  tetragrammatis  nin''  (1866); 
and  Ueber  Berichtigung  der  Lutherischen  Bibelvber- 
aelmng  (1886).  (Ernst  Sellin.) 

BiBuooiiAPHy;   yKZ,  vui  (1^7).  273-207. 

KOEHLER,  WALTER  ERICH:  Gennan  Lu- 
theran; b,  at  Elberfeld  (16  m.  e,n,e.  of  Dnsseldorf), 
Dec.  27,  1870.  He  studied  in  Halle,  Heidelberg 
(Ph.D.,  1895).  8trssburg,  Borm,  and  Tubingen 
(lie.  theo!,,  1898).  and  in  1900  became  privat-do- 
cent For  church  history  at  Giessen,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  the  name  subject  in  1904;  and  profeissor  of 
church  history  at  Zurich.  190[).  In  theology  he 
belongs  to  the  critical  school.  He  hfis  written:  Die 
katholischen  Kirchen  rfes  Morgenlandea  (Darmstadt^ 
1896);  Ltdher  und  die  Kirchengc^chwhtc,  i,  (Er- 
langen, 1900);  Reformation  und  Ketzerprozess  (Tu- 
bingen, 1901);  Dokumente  zum  Ablasastreil  von 
1517  (1902);  Die  Enislehung  dea  Problems  Staai  und 
Kirche  (1903);  Ein  W&H  su  Deniflca  Luther  (1904), 
Die  Anfdnge  dea  Pietismua  in  Gieaaen  1689-1695 
(Giessen,  1907);  besides  preparing  a  KrUiache  Au&- 
gabe  von  Luihern  funfuTidneunzig  Theaen  mil  Gegenr 
Rcfiriften  (Leipsic,  1903). 

KOEIfIG,  kO'tiig,  ARTHUR?  German  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Neisse  (46  m.  s.s.e,  of  Breslau) 
June  4,  1843-  He  studied  at  the  University  of 
Breslau  1861-66  and  at  the  theological  si^nunary 
in  the  same  city  1866-67,  and  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  in  1867.  He  was  instructor  in  religion 
at  the  gymnasium  of  Gross  Glogau  1867-68,  going 
thence  in  a  similar  capacity  to  the  Realschule  at 
Neisse.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
dogmatic  theology  at  the  University  of  Breslau, 
exchanging  this  position  in  I89H  for  the  profes- 
sorship of  pastoral  theology.  He  has  written:  Die 
EcMhertt  der  Apoatelgeschichle  (Breslati,  1867);  Das 
Zeugnia  der  Natur  fiir  GoUes  Dntmn  (Freibuiig, 
1870);  Lekrbuch  fur  den  kuthtAischen  Religione- 
unterricfU  in  den  oberen  Klaaaen  der  Gi/mnaaien  und 
R&iUchtden  (1879);  Handbuch  fUr  den  katholischen 
RdigionrntnteTricht  in  den  mittleren  Klnaaen  der  Oym- 
nnsienund  Realadnden  (1880):  Schdpfung  und  Got- 
ieBerkermtnis   (1885);  Der   kathalxsche   Prietler  wr 
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J500  Jahren  (Breslau,  1890);  Officium  des  heUigm 
Rosenkranxes  (1891) ;  LebenMlder  und  Ckarakierzuge 
otu  dcr  Kirchengeackichte  (Glatx,  1S90);  Ein  BlaU 
QU«  der  Geschichie  dc«  gchiesi&chen  Sdivdwuena 
(BreslaUr  1^03);  and  Au&  dem  Kampfe  um  den 
GmeBgktuben  (1904). 

KOEHIG,  FRIEDRICHBDnARD:  German  P^U 
estant;  b.  at  Reichcnbach  (56  m.  s.  of  L«ipsic)» 
BaxoEiy^  Nov,  15^  1S4G,  He  studied  in  Laipslc 
(Ph,D-,  1874),  where  he  be<aime  priva1>-dooent  in 
1870  and  associate  profesHor  of  Olcl-Testament  exe- 
gesis in  1SS5.  In  t88S  he  went  to  Rostock  as  full 
profe^or  of  the  same  subject,  and  emoe  1900  has 
occupied  a  similar  position  at  the  University  of 
Bonn.  In  theology  he  is  one  of  the  leading  ad* 
he  rents  of  the  conservative  school.  His  writings 
include:  Getlanke,  Laui  und  Akient  ala  die  drei  F&k- 
toren  der  Sprachbiiftung  (Weimar,  1874);  Neue 
SiudUn  iiber  Schrift^  AiM»prache  umi  genjeteUe  For- 
meniehre  des  Aeihiopixchi^  (Leipsic,  1877);  De 
criiicae  sacrae  argumento  e  linguae  leg^us  rtpHita 
(1879);  Hislmn^h'kritiscfies  Lehrgebdude  der  hrbrd- 
iachen  Sprache  (3  vols.,  1881-97);  Der  Offrnharunget- 
hegriff  de*  Alien  TeiitaTnenis  (2  vols,,  1 882);  Die 
Hauptproblema  der  aUigroelttisrhen  R€Hgi4m9ge- 
schichte  (1884;  Eng.  ImnHl.  by  A-  J.  Campbell, 
The  RdigiofuM  Hintar^  of  Israel,  Edinburgh,  1885); 
Falsche  EMrem^  in  der  neuren  Kritik  rfc*  Alien 
Te4tamenl3  (Lcipsic,  1895);  Der  Glaubensact  der 
Christen  naeh  Begriff  und  Fundametd  uniernuchi 
(Erlangen»  1S91);  The  RjiW  Book  of  ConaoUiiion 
contained  in  Isaiah  xl.-lxn\  (Edinbutigh,  1899);  Die 
OriginalitM  den  neulirh  entiteckten  hcbrdischen  Sirach- 
iesim  {Freiburg^  1899);  SHb'»lik,  RhetGrik,  Poeiih  in 
Bezug  attf  die  hiblischc  Liiendur  (Leipsic,  1900); 
Neue^te  Frinmpien  der  atttestamenUichen  Kritik  (Ber- 
lin, 1902);  Bibel  urui  Babel  (1902;  Eng.  IransL  by 
K.  T,  Piker,  Bible  and  BobyUm,  London,  1905);  Die 
Bibel-Bfihd-Frage  mid  die  unft.9enAthfif(lirhF  MvthittfR 
{ 1 904 ) ;  a n f  1  Proph vk r\  iftraL  J  f id*' fit ti  m  u  nd  Ch rintr n* 
turn  (190111:  Flibrtiif<che  GrammfifiL  {I ^ipdc.  V.HXK)i 
Talmud  und  Nfiipfi  Tedamrnt  (nross-LichrerfDide, 
190S! ;  and  GpHchiefde  fk^  Rciche^  Gnttex  bis  aufJfsuH 
Christum  (Rrun.^wick.  1908). 

KOEIflGj  kij'nig,  SAMUEL:  SwiH.^t  Pii^tL^t;  b.  ni 
GerjEen.Hce  (0  m.  k.s.o,  of  Btim),  1570;  d.  at  Bern 
May  31,  17rjO.  He  studied  theology  at  Bern  and 
Zurich,  and  after  pHssin^  the  examination  for  en- 
trance into  the  Bemc^se  ministry  .^t  out  on  a  tour  of 
Holland,  England,  and  Germnny:  In  England  the 
mystical  writings  of  Jane  Lead  (q.v.)  e.icercii^d  an 
extraordinary  influence  ovtT  him.  RHuming  to 
Bern  in  ]\VXl,  he  Ijfcam*'  jii^acher  at  the  C^hurrh  of 
the  Holy  Ghfwf,  and  gaiiifd  approval  by  hl»  wrmon,^ 
iri  which,  from  a  rlnsire  of  popubrity,  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  orthodoxy  again?jt  fhr^  younger  school 
of  Pietists,  including  Giildin,  Christ ian  Lutz,  and 
others.  Persfmal  ^LHsocintion  with  the  Intdrra  of 
Pietism,  howfveT,  wnir  him  over  to  thfir  i^\ik\  and 
with  the  Kamc*  vtOienientf'  witfi  whirh  Ik-  h.id  ux- 
aaiU*d  them  hi^  uow  turned  against  \ht*  nrtliodnx 
causf\  thus  .'kPou.^inff  trtnjer)dou>^  exi'iti'm*  nr  in  the 
religions  world  of  Hern.  Kiiriijr  sprrdily  iTjizrafteil 
in  the  Pietist ic  teachiugn  ehiliaMie  and  j^i'parsUist 
tendencies  which  cn!ii>?ed  thi;  clergy  to  bring  the 


Pietist  leaders  before  the  courtu  on  the  chafgt  of 
heresy.  The  trial  began  in  1698  and  coniLDUcd  liU 
the  spring  of  the  following  year,  the  Pietists  bdi^ 
accused  of  disseminating  heretical  teaehings^  viBh- 
ting  the  ordinances  and  discipline  of  the  Churcb, 
and  disturbing  the  public  peace.  They  defeoiled 
themselves  with  great  skiU,  and  their  arrajgnmcot 
of  the  orthodox  system  might  have  in£uenced  anj 
but  the  roost  stubborn  of  opponenta.  The  vefdict» 
however,  had  been  determined  beforehand,  aod 
K5n^,  as  the  most  obnoxiotis  critic  of  the  exiittng 
aystemj  was  degraded  from  fak  clerical  office  aod 
banished.  Though  the  outcome  of  the  trial  wis  & 
severe  blow  to  the  Pietists,  it  wrought  harm  te  tlie 
Church,  since  the  severity  of  the  sentence  intenxifd 
the  separatist  tendency  among  the  inemben  of  the 
sect^  and  it  was  only  the  labors  of  the  youngicr  Luti 
that  prevent^  a  complete  ruptui«  with  the  Chardi. 
K5nig  wandered  through  Germany  for  many  yews, 
until  in  1711  he  w^as  appointed  French  preacher  to 
the  count  of  Isenburg  at  Budlngen.  UnociHOg 
yearning  for  home  and  the  conviction  that  be  had 
been  unjustly  treated  made  his  long  exile  an  unhippf 
one,  and  hiH  antiorthodox  writings  incmaaed  in  am- 
bity.  Gradually,  however,  he  withdrew  from  tk 
field  of  theology,  and  sucoesafuUy  devoted  hinwlf . 
to  studies  in  Oriental  languages  and  mathcmaticL 
In  1730  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Bern,  and  tbe 
government  created  for  him  an  associate  profesaar- 
nhip  in  languages  and  mathematics  at  the  Uaivef- 
sity,  where  his  inability  to  maintain  diseipline  itili 
further  embittered  him.  His  renewed  aclivitj  in 
Pietist  propaganda  exposed  him  to  censure,  but  he  » 
caped  punishment  in  view  of  his  age.  The  last  ynjs 
of  his  life  were  darkened  by  the  banishment  of  hii 
two  sons,  who  were  found  guilty  of  taking  part  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Hentsi  gainst  the  aristoeratie 
city  government.  Of  K5nig'i  works  the  most  note- 
worthy is  his  Etgmologieon  helieno^hebraitum  (Fmnk- 
fiirt,  1722),  in  which  he  sought  to  derive  the  Grwk 
liingviiigr'  from  Semitic  sources,  while  his  TAwrfo- 
giRches  Prognostikon  r\im  Uniergaftg  deii  turkiirhm 
Hcii-hA  (Biidingcn,  1717)  is  characteristic  of  his  doc- 
trinal bian.  (W.  HAnosN.) 

Hinhir>GitAPMT:  F.  Trechsel,  Ram.u£l  K<mUi  und  dfr  Pi^fw- 
wiTM  m  /#ffl-n,  Bern.  1852:  A.  Ritwhl.  GetchichU  det  Fuft^ 
mtffl,  pp.  40*5  isjq,,  Bonn.  18S6:  Hadom,  ia  Alir^AeV™*^- 
lhfl8,  and  1800,  pp.  IM  »qq. 

KOESTLIH ,  kost'lin,  HETlfRlCH  ADOLF:  Gertnan 
Luthpran;  b.  at  Ttlbingen  Sept.  4,  1846;  d.  in  CanD- 
Ktadt  (4  m.  n.e.  of  Stuttgart)  June  5.  1007.  Hf 
studied  at  the  seminary  of  Schanthal  (1860-64)  and 
the  University  of  Ttibingen  (1864-68),  after  which 
he  was  viciir  in  Weilheim,  near  Tubingen  (1!S6^ 
18aU),  private  tutor  to  the  family  of  Baron  vim 
Wiichter,  ambassador  of  Wurttemberg,  at  Paris 
(1869-70),  chaplain  of  the  Second  Wuitletnbeil 
Fielii- Brigade  in  the  Franco- Prussian  war  (1870- 
1871),  tutor  at  the  theological  seminary  at  Tubiih 
gen  (1871-73),  and  tieacon  at  Sul£*on'lhivN«fcar 
(lH7:i-74).  He  then  held  pastorates  at  MaulbronB 
(1S7.S-78K  FrieilHch^hafen  (1878-81),  and  Stuttr 
gurt  (18SI-8:1).  From  1883  to  1891  he  was  pn^ 
U^iiY^QT  of  ihoology  at  the  seminary  for  preacbeTsal 
Frinrlberg,  Ht-s^ie,  and  from  1891  to  1895  was  su- 
preme  consistorial    councilor   and    superintendent 
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the  provincje  of  Starkenburg,  Id  1895  he  became 
irivy  ecdesiasticai  councilor  and  waa  appointed 
r  of  theology  in  Giessen.  He  retired  from 
life  in  1901,  and  resided  at  Darra^^tadt  (1901- 
and  Cannstadt  (after  1904),  In  1883^5  he 
a  meiiil)er  of  the  committee  for  the  preparation 
a  new  hymnal  for  Hesse,  and  in  1900-04  waa 
d  in  preparing  the  Hessian  Kirchenbucht  the 
GtrneiTidegebeilmck,  and  airoilar  works.  In 
he  held  that  "  the  object  of  all  theology  is 
derstand  the  person  and  message  of  Jesua 
CThrist  as  the  Savnor  of  mankind,  all  creeds  being 
but  an  approximate  expression  of  the  life  and  sal- 
vatioD  in  him."  Besides  editing  the  Monatsschrift 
fur  Pa^ioraUheologie  at  Berlin  since  1904,  he  wrote 
^U9  emsten  Tagen,  Feldpredigten  (Stuttgart,  1871); 
fCandidaien/ahrten  (Ttibingen,  1875);  GeschtchU  der 
MuM  (1875);  Friedrich  Sikher  und  Curl  Marin  von 
We6«r  (Stuttgart  1877);  Dte  Tonkunst,  Ein/uhrung 
in  die  Aesthitik  der  Mumk  (1878);  Die  Musik  ah 
thri^Uiche  Volksmacht  (1878);  Josephine  Lang 
(Leipsic,  1881 ) ;  Luther  eds  der  Voter  des  emngdischen 
Kirchengesangs  (1882);  Der  Begnff  des  geMichen 
AmU  (Ludw^igsburg,  1885);  Im  Fetde  (Darmstadt, 
1886);  Oeschichie  des  chrisUichen  Gotteadiensts 
(Tiibingeo,  1887);  Die  Lehre  von  der  Seetsorge  nark 
Hvangelischen  GrundMtzen  (BerUn,  1895);  and  Pre- 
^iglen  und  Reden  (Giessen,  1901). 

KOESTLIU,  JULIUS  THEODOE:  German  Prot- 
istant;  b,  at  Stuttgart  May  17,  1826;  d.  at  Halle 
May  12,  1902.  He  was  educated  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Tubingen  (1844^8)  and  Berlin  (1S49- 
1850) »  and  in  1850  became  lecturer  in  the  theologi- 
Cal  Beminary  at  Tubingen.  Five  years  lat*.*r  he  was 
appointed  associate  professor  of  theology  at  Gottin- 
^en,  whence  he  was  called  in  1860  to  Breslau  as  full 
professor  of  the  same  subject.  From  1870  until 
1896,  when  he  retired  from  active  life,  he  was 
of  New-Testament  exegesis  at  Halle.  In 
he  visited  Scotland,  where  he  studied  Preaby- 
tedaoism,  later  introducing  certain  Presbyterian 
features  into  German  consistorial  government. 
Among  his  numerous  writings,  special  mention 
may  be  made  of  his:  Die  schoUische  KircJie,  ihr  in- 
Leben  und  ihr  Verhdttnis  zum  Stoat  (Got ha, 
1S52);  Ijuthers  Lehre  von  der  Kirche  (Stuttgart, 
1853):  Der  Glatibe,  sein  Wesen,  Grund  und  Gegen" 
Mand  (Gotha,  1859);  Luihern  Theologie  in  ihrer  ge- 
$chiehUiehen  Entwieklung  und  ihrem  inneren  Zu- 
mmmenhange  (2  vols,,  Stuttgart.,  1863;  Eng.  Iransl, 
from  the  second  German  edition,  Theology  of  Lu- 
ther in  iU  IJistoricat  Deivhpment  and  Inner  Harmony^ 
2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1897);  Martin  Lttther,  sein 
l^>en  und  seine  Schri/ten  (2  vols,,  Elberfeld,  1875); 
iuihers  Leben  {Leipsie,  1882;  Eng.  transl.,  London, 
l8S3);  Martin  Luther  der  Reformator,  Festschrift 
(Halle,  1883;  Eng.  transL,  London,  1883);  Auto- 
^^icgraphie  (Danaig,  1891);  Die  Begrundung  unserer 
tiulich-religiosen  Udterzeitgungen  (Berlin,  1893); 
^iffion  und  Reich  GotteSf  Abhandlungen  zur  Dog- 
Hatik  und  Ethik  (Gotha,  1894);    Der  Olaube  und 

:ne  Bedeutung  fur  Erk^nntnit,  Leben  und  Kirche 
[Berlin,  1895);   and  Chrietliche  Ethik  (1899)* 

KOHLBRUEGGE,  kalTirOg-ge,  HERMANN 
FRIEDRICH:     Founder  of   the    Dutch-Reformed 
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congregation  at  Elberfeld;  h,  at  Amsterdam  Aug. 
15,  1803;  d.  at  Elberfeld  (16  m.  e.  of  DtlsseldorO, 
Rhenish  Prussia,  Mar.  5,  1S75.  He  was  brought 
up  as  a  Lutheran^  and  after  attending  the  Latin 
school  and  the  Athenaeum  became  assistant 
preacher  to  the  Lutheran  congregation  at  Amster- 
dam. He  soon  perceived  that  there  was  little  left 
of  Luther's  spirit  in  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Hol- 
land, and  hia  sermons  on  the  radical  corruption  of 
human  nature  aroused  the  opposition  of  his  ration- 
alistic colleagues  and  resulted  in  his  being  deposed. 
After  living  in  retirement  for  several  years  he  became 
a  convert  to  the  Reformed  faith;  but  the  Reformed 
Church,  fearing  the  diBturbanoe  of  its  peace,  refused 
him  admission.  In  1831^,  while  traveling  for  hia 
health  through  the  Rhine  region,  he  accepted  a  call 
to  Elberfeld,  where  his  energetic  personaUty,  the 
peculiarity  of  his  doctrmal  system  and  the  profound 
earnestness  of  his  sermons  made  a  deep  impression. 
Already  Gottfried  Daniel  Krummacher  (q-v.)  had 
aroused  many  earnest  believers,  and  Kolilbrdgge 
was  eagerly  demanded  to  continue  his  work;  but 
the  Prussian  government,  considering  him  a  danger- 
ous enemy  of  the  plan  of  uniting  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  churches,  forbade  him  the  pulpit.  For 
a  number  of  years  KohlbrQgge  Hved  in  retirement  at 
Utrecht,  interpreting  the  Scriptures  every  Sunday 
to  some  friends.  Meanwhile  the  act  of  union  had 
produced  a  great  fermentation  in  the  Rhine  region, 
especially  among  the  Reformed  congregations. 
In  Elberfeld  a  rupture  occurred  in  the  Reformed 
church,  and  in  1847  the  dissenters  elected  Kohl- 
brtigge  as  their  pastor,  and  constituted  themselves 
as  the  '*  Dutch  Reformed  "  congregation.  This  body, 
which  was  recognijced  by  royal  patent  of  1847, 
considered  itself  a  member  of  the  Dutch  State  Church 
and  adopted  the  Confessio  Belgica  and  the  Heidel- 
berg catechism*  It  still  exists  secluded  from  all 
outside  movements  of  Christianity  wnth  a  strict 
church  order^  legal  church  discipline,  and  well* 
organized  charities. 

The  peculiarity  of  KohlbrQgge  oonsista  less  in  an 
actual  deviation  from  the  doctrine  and  confessions 
of  the  Reformed  Church  than  in  a  one-sided  con- 
ception of  certain  doctrinal  points.  In  his  effort  to 
oppoee  to  Pietism  the  objectivity  and  self-glory  of 
grace,  he  did  not  emphasize  strongly  enough  sancti- 
fication  and  renovation  of  the  heart.  Hia  sermons, 
which  constitute  the  bulk  of  his  works,  spread  far 
beyond  the  borders  of  hia  congregation.  Of  his 
w^ri tings  may  be  mentioned :  Das  siebente  Kapitet  des 
Briefes  Pauli  an  die  Homer  (Elberfeld,  1839;  Eng. 
trans  I.,  London,  1854);  Betrachtung  uber  dot  ertte 
Kapitel  dee  Eimngeliums  nach  Matthdus  (1844);  Dtu 
atle  Testament  nock  seinem  wahren  Sinne  geupOrdigi 
atis  den  Schrifien  der  Eixingeli^t^n  und  Apostet 
(1846);  Schrifimdssige  Erlduterung  des  chriMtlichen 
Bekenntnisses :  '*  Ich  glaube  an  den  heiligen  Geiei  " 
(1855;  Eng.  transl.,  Scriptural  Elucidation  of  the 
Ariide  on  the  Christian  Faith:  I  Believe  in  the  Hdy 
Qhost,  1856);  Das  And  der  Presbyter  (1866);  and 
Blicke  in  das  erste  Kapitel  des  ersten  Bitches  SamusHs 
(1868).  His  numerous  collections  of  hLi  eermoni 
include:  Sieben  Predigien  uher  Sachurja  Hi. 
(Elberfeld,  1848);  Si^en  Predigten  aber  den  Pro- 
pheien  Jona  (1849);  Acht  Predigten  Hber  Evangdium 
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Johannm  (1S49) ;  Predi^^n  Hher  die  eraie  Epiaid  dea 
AposteU  Pelrtis  (1855;  Eng.  tmnaL,  1856);  Zu^nzig 
FredigUn  (m  Jahre  1846  gehoUen  (Halle,  1857);  and 
A  postelge^ ich U .  Cap.  S~  10.  in  ;85  Predigien  { Elber- 
feld»  1874).  Some  of  these  sermons  have  app^red 
in  English  under  the  title  Miacellaneon^  Sermons 
(London,  1855).  (H.  Cauuhptus.) 

Htni'lOt^RAPHT;  Zur  Ennnerunif  an  Nermann  Friedfidt 
Kohiinii4loe^  ElbeHetd.  1S75;  Eiia  Erinnrruno  an  H,  F. 
KokibfU^ge,  Wfiland  PasUtr  der  nifdnTlfindiMchr-rt/ormirUn 
Kirehen,  Hnien.  1SS2;  A.  Rit»chJ.  GtMchirhU  dff,  Pi^tiMmu*, 
L  59a  iwiq.^  ISonci,  1S§0. 

KOHLER,  CHRISTIAIf  and  HUROITYMUS: 
Sirbs  fanatics  and  impostors^  founders  of  the  sect 
of  the  Brugglers.  Christian  was  bom  in  1710  and 
Hieronymus  in  1714  at  Brilggleri  nmkf  RUggisberg 
(9  m.  s.  of  Bern),  Switzerland,  in  a  region  dominated 
by  the  influence  of  sectaries,  prophetesses,  and 
myBtics^  From  their  father  the  two  brothers  in- 
herited a  reputation  for  hydromancy,  and  soon 
diaoovered  how  to  turn  their  knowledge  to  material 
profit,  revealing  at  the  same  time  a  certain  degree 
of  native  talent  and  a  cunning  and  ambition  which 
became  an  important  factor  in  gaining  a  following. 
They  had  received  no  regular  education,  one  being 
a  day-laborer  and  the  other  a  wagoner,  had  married 
at  an  early  age,  and  were  conspicuous  for  their  moral 
delinquencies.  In  1745  a  remarkable  movement^ 
traceable  to  the  influence  of  pietist ic  ieparalbm, 
broke  out  in  firilgglen  and  its  vicifiity,  when  children 
began  to  pray  and  to  preach  to  their  elders.  Among 
these  inspired  children  were  the  offspring  of  the 
Kohler  brothers,  and  from  them  the  fanatic  apirit 
passed  to  their  parents,  who  now  experienced  visions 
and  d reams ^  and  related  to  their  neighbors  the 
wonderful  revelations  vouclisafed  them  during  pe- 
riods of  ecstasy.  It  has  been  suppotscd  that  in  the 
beginning  the  two  men  were  subjects  of  self-de^p- 
tiou,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  thHr  ecstatic 
vii^ious  were  deliberate  uinndiieitipj^.  Thoy  made 
u.se  of  the  plentiful  apoc^ilyptic  liti'niture  of  the  time 
for  all  their  rcvttktiouM  with  rt-jtarti  to  the  millen- 
nium and  the  ariticlimt,  while  they  Mlmrftl  witli  all 
Heparatisls  an  irrecojicilable  hatrf^l  for  the  ('hurch. 
Their  sole  innovation  w;is  their  audarious  intjKT- 
donation  of  the  THnily.  a  cbiim  in  which  tlipy  wort? 
aHHi^ited  by  a  wnmiin  nf  evil  repute  iiamtnl  Eli^ia- 
both  Ki>v^ling.  rhri.stitm  Kohler  proclaimed  himself 
the  tenijjle  nf  the  FiUhcr,  HieronymuK  that  of  the 
fionj  an(!  the  Kisslin^  woriuiu  IhiU  of  tiie  IJcjly  Ohnst. 
The  Hiiccess  of  their  imponture  evidently  turned 
their  heiukf  for  they  made  no  attempt  to  preserve 
any  consist^^ncy  of  deci*i>lion,  but  announced  them- 
scjlve?;  at  vaHous  times  as  live  two  witm^ssea  of  the 
Apcicjilypse,  as  the  servants  of  Christ  nm\  his  repn?- 
FseutativeSf  and  as  the  succ^fwors  to  the  throne  of 
God.  The  Kisslin^  woman  waN  not  only  the  in- 
carnation of  the  Holy  fiho^st,  but  alnii  the  woman  of 
the  Apocalypse  who  was  to  pive  birth  to  the  8a» 
viotir.  At  the  wime  time  they  continne<l  to  practise 
divination  and  answered  rpjestions  concerning  the 
condition  of  the  dearly  beinjEj  able  to  speak  with 
authority  siiuv  Christian  Kohler  was  in  constant 
communic/itioii  with  heaven,  lu  ea.^r  the  departed 
soul  was  deelareil  by  them  to  lie  in  liell,  they  j>ro- 
festsed    themselves   able    to   absolve  ii,    and    thus 


profited  by  an  active  trade  in  ii3dijlgence&.  In  17IQ, 
after  they  had  pursued  their  practises  for  more  tliu 
Eve  years,  they  were  arrested  and  banished  frozD  tbe 
canton  for  si^  years.  They  frequently  returned  in 
secret^  howeverj  and  renewed  their  prophecies  tmtil 
a  price  was  set  upon  their  heads.  HJen»i7mu8  na 
seized  Oct.  8,  1752,  and  executed  Jan,  16,  1753; 
Elizabeth  Kissling  was  itnprisoued;  and  Chrifltiu, 
after  incarceratioEi,  professed  himself  resc^  to 
abandon  his  beliefs.  His  subsequent  fate  ia  un- 
known. Most  of  the  BrilgglerB  were  quite  ipioivit 
of  the  vicious  character  of  theb"  prophets  and  ib- 
jured  their  lieresies^  but  some  remained  failMii  Ut 
the  '^  murdered  Messiah,''  and  awaited  his  spedr 
return.  The  dect  disappeared,  but  about  fifty  jein 
later  the  Antonians  renewed  many  of  tbeir  doe* 
trines  and  practises  (see  Amtoniaws,  2). 

(W.  Hadoin.) 

BiBLioomAFST:    J.  R«  Kyburx,  Z>a«  tmtd^c^  GeMmu  dr 
Bmheit  in  der  BrUffQleraekle,   2  vol*.,   Zuricb*  17£J;   L 

InUdffdn£,  pp.  Idl  iwiq„  ib,  1765;  J.  E.  SehlefieL  K*- 
cheiHrevcAicAiff  dew  iS.  Jahrhundertt,  II..  n.  lOOS  tqii.  3 
T^li..  HeilbrotiEi,  1794-^0:  K,  E,  H^^nbtti^  SM.  4 
the  Cfmr^  in  the  tStk  and  t9th  Cnturiee.  2  toI*..  Nfw 
York.  1869;  Hiuiom,  in  Th€i>lo^Mche  ZeUtdtrift  am  <fa- 
Schweii,  1000,  pftrt  ir. 

KOHLER,  KAUFMAHH;  Gerasan-AinfiriaB 
rabbi;  b.  at  Piirth  (5  m.  n.w.  of  Kuremkr|)r 
Germany,  May  10,  1848.     He  studied  at  tbe  ^ 

binical  schools  of  Hassfurt,  Hdchberg,  Maim,  Al- 
tona,  and  Frankfort,  and  at  the  universities  of 
Munich,  Berlin,  Leipsic,  and  Erlangen  (FIlD., 
1S68).  In  1869  he  came  to  the  United  States  aod 
was  rabbi  of  Congregation  Betb-El  in  Etetroit  imiil  ■ 
1871.  He  then  became  rabbi  of  Sinai  Congifg**  ! 
tion,  Chicago,  where  he  introduced  Sunday  lectuitfi  | 
into  the  service  of  the  American  synagp^.  h 
1879  he  was  chosen  rabbi  of  Temple  Beth*El,  Net 
York  City.  In  1903  he  was  made  honorary  niin- 
ister  of  I  hat  synagogue  for  life,  that  he  mi|fht  ^ 
cepi  the  proffered  presidency  of  Hebrew  UnianCaJ- 
lege,  (Cincinnati,  O.  He  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  Hf- 
formed  Judaism  in  the  Ignited  States.  He  e^M 
tlie  weekly  iSahbafh  l't>i7r/r  liS;8l-82  and  the  wceklr 
Jc^einh  He/ormer  in  IHSti,  and  was  editor  of  tbe  di^ 
partments  of  theology  and  philosophy  of  the  Jc^- 
iah  Encydo}M:din,  He  h^Ls  edite<!  Dariti  Einhfrm* 
atisgcii'tiihlte  Predigten  urat  Rrden  (New  York^  1*SS0) 
and  has  \\Titten:  Der  Segen  Jakob'n  (Berlin.  lS67;i 
Die  Bibd  imd  die  Tttfie^trofe  (Leipaic,  18ftS);  B& 
hohe  Lied  iiherselzi  und  knii^k  fwu  beaibeiid  (,N>w 
York,  1878) ;  Haektmrdx  or  FarnYirds:  Lcduft^  cb 
Rrformed  Juddimi  (18^S5);  The  Ethical  Bm^  f 
Judninm  (1SS7);  Church  and  Sipiagogu^  m  thnr 
Muluai  Rel^liam  (Chicjtgo.  ISSm^  and  A  Guidtto 
Inslruction  in  Judaism  (Xew  York.  l!?9S), 

KOLB,  FRANZ;  Rcfomier;  b.  at  latilingpn. 
near  Li^rrach  (28  m,  a,s.w.  of  Freiburg )t  M^"' 
1463;  d.  at  Bern  Nov.  HI,  1535.  In  1491  he  entered 
the  University  of  Basel,  where  huumniism  was  ^U 
^^p^eJ^ellted;  in  1407  he  became  master  and  teacher 
in  St>  Martiu's  school,  but  in  1502  lie  retired  to  a 
Carthu^iian  monastery  in  Swabia.  Zwingli  ^f^ 
probably  hifl  successor  in  Ba^^l.  In  1 504  Kolb  went 
to  Freiburg  as  cantor  and  preacher  and  after- 
ward was  active  for  some  lime  in  the  neighboring 
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Murten*  In  1507  he  became  rector  of  the  schools  in 
Freiburg.  In  the  same  year  he  went  to  Italy  as 
field-chaplain  with  Swiss  mercenaries  in  the  service 
of  Emperor  iMaximilian.  In  1509  he  left  Freiburg 
[mad  went  to  Bern  as  cathedral  preacher.  He  was 
>E  stem  moralist  and  arraigned  the  people  for  their 
vices.  With  less  success  he  attacked  the  de moral i- 
«ing  mercenary  traffic,  and  bectiuse  of  these  attacks 
was  forced  to  leave  Bern  in  1512  and  again  retired 
to  a  Carthiisian  monastery,  this  time  at  Nuremberg. 
He  preached  the  Reformation  in  Nuremberg,  but 
was  persecuted  in  1522  and  fled.  On  the  recommen- 
dation of  Luther,  apparently,  he  received  the  post 
of  preacher  from  Count  George  II.  of  Wertheim. 
Here  he  was  active  in  the  rt^form  of  the  church  ser- 
vice, but  mclined  toward  the  doctrinal  conceptions 
of  Zwingli  with  whom  he  soon  afterward  came  in 
personal  contact  at  Zurich.  On  this  account  in  1525 
he  lost  the  confidence  of  his  protector  and  returned 
to  Nuremberg,  where  the  Reformation  in  the  mean 
time  haii  achieved  it«  fni!  victory.  Kolb  was  sus- 
pected, however,  of  sympathiiing  with  the  teach- 
ings of  sectaries  like  Denk  and  Miinzer,  who  at  that 
Stime  were  active  in  Nuremberg,  and  although  cleared 
of  this  suspicion,  be  applied  in  1526  to  Zwingli  for 
ft  position,  and  in  the  following  year  became  the 
assistant  of  Berrhold  Haller  in  Bern.  With  Haller 
lie  took  the  most  prominent  part  in  the  great  dispu- 
tation of  1528  which  achieved  the  victory  of  the 
'Gospel  in  Bern  (see  Bern,  Disputation  of). 
Kolb^s  Wertheirner  Rulschiag  (1524)  gives  his  views; 
,and  some  of  his  letters  are  in  the  Luther  and  the 
sZwingli  correspondence.  (E.  BLGscHf*) 

Bibuooaafht:     L.    Eiasealoffel.    Fraiu  Kolb,   Zell,    n,   d.; 
S.  FiMber,   Reformaiion  undf  Diaputalion  in  Bern,   Bern, 


HOLDE,  THEODOR  (FMEDRICH  HERMAHH): 

German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Fried  land  (26  m,  s.e.  of 
■Kdnigsberg),  Upper  Silesia,  May,  6  1850.  He  stud- 
•ied  in  Breslau  (1869-70)  and  Leipsic  (1871-72; 
;Pk  D.,  Halle.  1874;  lie.  theol.,  Marburg,  1876),  and 
in  1876  became  privat^oeent  for  church  history  in 
Marburg,  where  he  was  appointed  associate  profes- 
WOT  in  1879-  Since  1881  he  has  been  full  professor 
lof  church  history  at  Erlangen.  He  has  written:  Der 
[KanMler  Briick  und  seine  Bedeutung  fur  die  Ent- 
vicAr/wng  der  Re/ormati&n  {Gotha,  1874);  Luther  & 
Stellung  zu  K&mil  und  Kirche  bia  zitm  Wormser 
\ Reichstag  (GUtersloh,  1876);  Die  deuUche  Augua- 
[Uner-Congngaiion  und  Jokann  von  StaupHz  (Gotha, 
il87d);  Friedrieh  der  Wei^e  und  die  AnfUnge  der  Re- 
/ormatian  (Erlangen,  1881);  Analedu  Luiherarta 
(Gotha,  1883);  LiUher  und  der  Reichst<ig  mi  Wornts 
(Halle,  1883);  Mariin  Lidker,  eine  Biographie  {2 
vols.,  Gotha.  1884-93);  Die  Heiharmee  nach  eigener 
Amtehauung  und  nach  ihren  Schrijten   (Erlangen, 

);  Der  Methodismus  und  seine  BeMmpfung 
);  Beitrdge  zur  RefomiatioitJigeschichte  (Leipsic, 

');  Die  Loci  communeB  Philipp  Melanchlhons 
(1890);  Luthera  Sdbstmord:  eim  GenchichUliigt  P. 
iMajunkcs  beieuchtet  (1890);  Ueber  Grenzen  des  his* 
$arischen  Erkennens  (1890);  Die  kirchlichen  Briider^ 
Bchaften  und  das  Tdigi6»e  Ld»en  im  modemen  Katholi- 
witmua  (Erlangen,  1895);  Andreas  AUhamer  der 
^wnawUt  und  RtfarmaioT  (1896):  Die  Au^burgcr 
PcfrfBttion    latetnisch    und    deutsch    kurz    erkiidat 


(Gotha  f  1896);  Dot  reUgidse  Leben  in  Erfurt  beim 
Ausgange  des  Mittelalters  (H&Uer  1898);  Dr.  Johann 
Teuschbein  und  der  erate  Refonnationeverauek  in 
Rothenburg  ob  der  Tauber  (Leipsic,  1901);  Edu^rd 
Innng  (1903);  Das  bayeri&che  Religionjsedikt  vom 
10.  Jan.  1 803  (Erlangen,  1903) ;  Der  StaaisgedanJce 
der  Refcermotion  und  die  rdmieehe  Kirche  (Leipsic, 
1903);  P.  Denifie,  seine  Beschimpfung  LuJthers  und 
der  evangeiiachen  Kirche  (1904);  Der  Kaiftolizismm 
und  doe  zwanzigste  Jahrhundert  (1905) ;  Die  A  n/dnge 
einer  kathalischen  Gemeinde  in  Erlangen  (Erlangen, 
1906);  Die  dUeete  RedakHon  der  Augsburger  Kon- 
fession  mit  Melnnchihons  Einleitung  (Gtitersloh, 
1906) ;  and  Histiwische  Einleitung  in  die  in/mboli- 
schen  Biicher  der  Evavghr$eh4utherischen  Kirche 
(1907),  He  has  also  edited  the  Beitr^e  itjtr 
baijerischen  Kirchenge^chiehte  (Erlangen  since  1895). 

KOL  NIDRE,  kol  nt'dr^  V'  Ml  vows  **):  The 
name  given  to  the  evening  ^rviee  taking  place  io 
the  synagogue  before  the  l>eginning  of  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  derived  from  the  opening  words. 
The  servicje  is  opened  by  the  formula  Kol  nidre  which 
runs  as  follows;  "All  vows,  renunciations,  bans, 
konams  and  [other]  cognomens  [with  which  vows  may 
be  designated]  and  kinuse  and  oaths,  which  we  vow 
and  swear  and  ban  and  bind  upon  our  souls,  from 
thiw  day  of  atonement  until  the  [next]  day  of  atone- 
ment which  shall  come  for  our  welfare — we  repent 
them  all;  they  shall  be  8olve<i,  remitted,  abolmhed, 
be  void  and  null,  without  power  and  without  validity. 
May  our  vows  be  no  vows,  and  our  oat  lis  be  no 
oaths,"  Then  cantor  and  congregations  recite  to- 
gether Num.  XV.  26.  The  cantor  close-s  with  an 
offering  of  tlmnks  in  that  God  has  kept  alive  his 
praying  people. 

This  ceremony  has  caused  many  accusations 
against  the  Jews,  especially  one  concerning  the  un- 
trustworthiness  of  an  oath  by  a  Jew.  It  is  to  l>e 
noted,  however,  that  in  this  formula  there  is  no 
allusion  to  oaths  sworn  to  others,  but  only  to  ob- 
ligations which  one  imposes  upon  himself.  Because 
the  Oriental,  through  his  emotional  temperament,  is 
easily  moved  to  make  unconsideretl  vows,  the 
Talmud ists  declared  vows  unmeritorious  and  even 
sinfid,  and  some  vows  were  declared  initially  in- 
valid; others  could  be  sohed  tf  rejientance  was  ex- 
pressed. Besides  that,  a  genera!  ubsolution  of 
future  vows  was  allowed  by  a  solemn  declaration  on 
New  Year's  Day.  In  post-Talmud ic  times  this 
usiige  w*aH  changed  so  that  tlu^  declaration  wtis  to  be 
made  on  the  first  evening  of  the  day  of  atonement 
by  the  whole  congregation  and  with  reference  to  the 
past,  not  to  the  future. 

Kol  nidre  is  first  mentioned  in  the  time  of  the 
Geonim  (589-1034  a.o.)  It  was  only  slowly  that  the 
formula  was  recogniacd  and  expanded.  Even  in  the 
twelfth  century  and  later  it  was  rejected  by  men 
like  Jehuda  Hadassi  (c,  1148);  Isaac  l:>en  Sheshet  of 
8arago6sa  (d.  c.  1406);  Jacob  Landau  (flourished 
c.  1480  in  Italy)  in  a  collection  of  ritualistic  decrees 
calle<l  Agur;  and  Mordecai  ben  Abraham  Jaffe 
(d.  Mar,  7,  1612),  rabbi  in  Poland  and  in  Prague. 
Kol  nidre  was  abolished  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
in  May,  1844,  in  Hanover  at  the  end  of  the  sixties, 
and  still  later  in  Magdeburg.    There  was  subsi  ituted 
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either  a  German  hymn  or  a  new  Hebrew  prayer;  but 
the  majority  of  **  orthodox "  congregations,  in 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and  other  countries,  ad- 
hered to  the  early  formula. 

An  important  change  in  the  formula  was  made  by 
Meir  ben  Samuel  (d.  after  1135).  Up  to  his  time 
the  solution  of  the  vows  of  the  past  year  had  been 
pronounced,  but  he  allowed  the  vows  of  the  year 
just  begun  to  be  declared  invalid.  This  restitution 
of  the  original  idea  was  widely  adopted,  especiaUy 
in  the  German  ritual.    See  also  Oath;  and  Vows. 

(H.  L.  Strack.) 

Biblioobapht:  J.  A.  Eisenmenger,  ErUtUckteM  Judenthum^ 
part  it,  ehap.  0,  Kdnigsberg.  1711;  M.  Philipoon,  Ueber 
die  VabuMTuna  det  Judeneids,  Neustrelits,  1797;  Z. 
Frankel,  Die  EideeUiHung  der  Juden,  Dreaden,  1840; 
L.  Ziins.  OemmmelU  Schriften,  ii.  241-264.  Berlin.  1876; 
L.  L6w.  OMommeUe  Sduiften,  iii.  369-366.  Siecedin. 
1803.  Consult  also  Lehmann.  in  Der  leraelii,  1863,  noa. 
25,38. 

KOMANDER,  kG-mOn'der  (DORFMANN),  JO- 
HANN:  Reformer  of  the  canton  of  Grisons;  b. 
at  Maienfeld  (12  m.  n.  of  Chur);  d.  at  Chur  early 
in  1557.  He  studied  at  Basel  with  Zwingli  in  1502- 
1 503,  was  settled  as  pastor  in  Chur  as  early  as  1523, 
and  was  active  there  till  his  death.  Though  the 
Reformation  had  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
vicinity  of  Chur,  Komander  met  with  violent  op- 
position at  first,  but  Zwingli 's  influence  induced  the 
authorities  of  the  town  to  protect  him.  Forty 
other  preachers  joined  his  cause.  The  papal  party, 
however,  found  in  1525  a  peculiar  ally  in  the  Axiabap- 
tists.  Theodor  Schlegel,  the  clever  abbot  of  St. 
Lucius  in  Chur,  secretly  favored  the  Anabaptists, 
and  then  at  the  federal  diet  in  1525  accused  Koman- 
der and  his  friends  as  the  instigators  of  their  heresy. 
Komander  calmly  and  courageously  requested  the 
council  to  let  him  justify  his  faith  from  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. A  religious  colloquy  was  ordered  at  Ilanz  on 
Jan.  7,  1526,  for  which  Komander  prepared  eight- 
een theses  on  the  basis  of  Zwingli 's  theses  for  the 
first  disputation  of  Zurich.  The  colloquy  lasted  two 
days,  but  only  the  first  thesis  on  the  authority  of  the 
Bible  was  discussed,  all  further  efforts  being  frus- 
trated by  the  intrigues  of  Schlegel.  On  the  whole, 
the  result  of  the  colloquy  was  favorable  to  the  Ref- 
ormation; the  authority  of  Komander  increased, 
and  seven  other  clergymen  of  Cirisons  joined  his 
cause.  But  imder  pressure  from  the  Roman  strong- 
holds in  the  confederation,  and  to  free  certain  re- 
spected Evangelical  citizens  of  the  Valtollina  (q.  v.) 
who  had  been  captured  by  Roman  noblemen,  the 
federal  diet,  assembled  in  1526  at  Chur,  resolved 
to  maintain  the  old  usages  in  regard  to  public  wor- 
ship, although  preaching  was  to  remain  free.  Soon 
after  the  issue  of  this  decree,  some  Evangelical 
preachers  were  banished  for  refusing  to  restore  the 
mass  and  images.  Nevertheless,  Komander  ven- 
tured to  expound  the  Evangelical  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  at  Easter,  1526,  and  it  was  adminis- 
tered according  to  Evangelical  rite  in  1527.  Soon 
afterward  the  odious  decree  was  revoked,  and 
freedom  of  choice  between  the  two  conflicting  re- 
ligions was  permitted.  An  Artikelbrief ,  favorable 
to  the  Evangelicals,  was  issued  June  25,  1526.  It 
gave  the  congregations  the  right  to  choose  their 
own  pastors,  restricted  the  rights  of  patronage  of 


the  cathedral  chapter,  and  forbade  the  election  ci  a 
bishop  without  the  consent  of  the  federal  diet. 
Irritated  by  these  decisions,  the  bishop  and  Schl^ 
entered  into  treasonable  relations  with  the  Med^; 
but  the  conspiracy  was  discovered,  the  bishop  vu 
exiled,  and  Schlegel  was  beheaded  in  1529. 

After  the  outward  security  of  the  Reformation  had 
been  achieved,  Komander  busied  himself  with  its 
internal  development.     Zwingli  gave  him  an  ex- 
cellent  assistant  in  Nicolaus  Baling.     Komander 
learned  Hebrew,  and  studied  so  diligently  that  he 
injured  his  eyesight.    From  his  correspondence  with 
Zwingli,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  many  disagreeable 
encounters  with  the  Anabaptists.    He  was  a  geniuDe 
disciple  of  Zwingli,  and  was  always  in  dose  relatioo 
with  his  friends  at  Zurich.     In  agreement  with 
Bullinger,  he  proposed  at  the  federal  diet  of  1536 
a  firmer  organization  of  the  Church.    This  idea  was 
realised  in  1537  by  the  institution  of  a  synod.  The 
catechism  of  Grisons  is  Komander's  work,  and  be 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  composition  of  theCon- 
fewio  Rhaetica,  which  was  chiefly  directed  against 
Antitrinitarian  heresies.      In   the  latter  years  of 
his  life  he  devoted  his  efforts  to  the  development 
of  the  high  school  at  Chur,  founded  in  1539,  whidi 
soon  began  'to  flourish  under  Johannes  Pontisella 
and  Simon  Lenmius.    Komander's  last  public  ap- 
pearance was  in  a  fiery  discourse  delivered  before 
the  federal  diet  in  1556  against  the  sending  of  a 
submissive  embassy  to  the  pope. 

(B.    RlQGENBACHt) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  aouroet  and  treatment  of  Komuulff 
are  best  sought  in  the  literature  cited  under  Zwingu.  tjg.. 
Zwingli 's  Opera,  vols,  vii.-viii;  R.  Staehelin.  HuUrekh 
Zwingli,  2  vols..  Basel.  1805-07;  8.  M.  Jackson.  HvUmtk 
Zwingli.  New  York,  1003  (consult  Index  "  Gomander "): 
and  the  literature  under  "BLxroMMATtoH  in  the  aeetioD  oo 
Switserland.  Consult:  U.  Campell.  HieL  Raetiea.  ed. 
P.  Plattner.  2  vols.,  Basel.  1886-00;  F.  TreehseL  X>tf 
proteetantiechen  Antitrinitarier,  vol.  ii.,  Heidelberg.  1844; 
H.  G.  SuUberger.  GeechichU  der  Reformation  im  KanU-n 
Graubanden.  Chur,  1880;  Schaff,  Christian  Church,  vli. 
138-140;  BuUingera  Korreeponderu  in  Quellen  rur  Schvu- 
xer  Geschichte.  vol.  xxiii..  Basel,  1904;  E.  Blosch,  Ge- 
•chichte  der  schweizerisch-reformierten  Kirche,  i.  55  iqq. 
176  sqq..  Bern.  1898.  For  the  colloquy  at  Il*n«,  <^ 
J.  C.  FQiwli.  Beitr&ge  zur  Kirchen-  und  Reformaiiow^- 
•chichte,  i.  337-382,  Zurich.  1741;  U.  Campell.  ut  sup.,  ii 
287-308;  Hofmeiatere  Akten  turn  Religionegeeprdch  m 
I  lam,  Chur.  1904. 

KOOLHAAS,  korhOs,  KASPAR  JANSZOON: 
Dutch  Protestant;  b.  at  Cologne  Jan.  24,  1536;  d. 
at  Amsterdam  Jan.  15,  1615.  After  a  few  years  of 
study  at  Cologne  and  Diisseldorf ,  he  joined  the  Car- 
thusians at  Coblenz,  but  in  1560  entered  the  Prot- 
estant ministry  at  Marbach,  and  in  1566  became 
pastor  at  De venter,  Holland.  When  the  city  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  he  fled  to  Germany, 
but  returned  to  Holland  in  1573  and  became  pastor 
at  Leyden  in  1574.  At  the  founding  of  the  univer- 
sity there  he  delivered  the  opening  address.  In  a 
quarrel  between  the  government  and  the  consL^tory 
he  defended  the  rights  of  the  government  in  ecclesi- 
astical affairs.  In  his  opinion  the  Church  assumed 
too  many  rights  and  curtailed  freedom  of  thought. 
The  ministers  of  the  classis  of  South  Holland  now 
forbade  him  to  preach.  As  his  views  on  predestina- 
tion differed  from  those  of  the  stricter  Calvinists  an 
accusation  was  presented  agamst  him  at  the  Syno^l 
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of  Middelburg  in  1581,  aDci  in  15S2  he  was  excoin- 
municat^  at  the  SjTiod  of  Haarlem,  though  this  cx- 
commMnication  was  soon  annulled.  On  account  of 
the  continued  opposition  of  the  clergy  he  finally 
withdrew  from  the  Church  and  earned  his  living  as  a 
distiller.  He  was  a  follower  of  Luther,  rather  than 
of  Calvin.  For  his  opposition  to  the  restrictions 
placed  upon  the  Church  by  ecclesiastical  formu- 
laries he  must  be  regarded  as  a  forerunner  of  Ar- 
mini  us  and  the  Remonstrants.     (H.  C.  RoGGEt) 

BiAUOaaAFHTi    H.  C,  Rogge,  Caspar  Jan»toon  CoaUuu^^  de 
voorl&oper  van   Arminiu*  en  der  Remomtranttn,   2  vols., 


KOPP,  GEORG:  German  cardinal;  b.  at  Du- 
dt  (15  m.  e.  of  Gottingen)  July  27.  1837.  He 
i  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Hildesheim,  and  aft^r 
eing  A  telegrapher  in  the  service  of  the  Hanoverian 
govermnent  (1856-58)  studied  theology  at  the  epis- 
copal seminary  in  Hildesheim  ( 1858-€i ) .  In  1862  he 
waa  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  and  was  then  vicar 
of  a  school  at  Henneckenrode  and  curate  at  Detfurt 
until  1865,  when  he  became  assistant  to  the  vicar- 
general  at  Hildeshcim.  In  1870  he  was  created 
apostolic  prothonotary,  and  in  1872  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  at  Hildesheim  and 
vicar^general  of  the  diocese.  In  1881  he  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Fulda,  antl  in  1887  became  prince- 
bishop  of  Breslau.  In  1893  he  was  created  car^jinal- 
priest  of  Santa  Agnej^  fuori  le  Mura,  He  was  a 
nienaber  of  the  Prussian  liouse  of  deputies  in  1884- 
1886,  and  since  1886  has  been  a  member  of  the 
upper  house.    He  is  a  domestic  prelate  of  the  pope. 

BtfiLiooftAFHT:    l>i!r  PajMt,  die  Regierunff,  und  die  Verwalt- 
ttno  der  heitiifen  Kirche  in  Horn,  pp.  185,  187-188,  Munich, 

KORAH,  kO'rfl,  KORAHITES:  Names  w!iich 
api^ear  in  three  connections  in  the  Old  Testament: 
(I)  As  an  Edomitic  stock  or  clan  (Gen.  xxxvi.  5,  14, 
16>  18;  I  Chron.  i.  35);  (2)  as  a  family  (or  city)  be- 
longing to  the  descend  an  ta  of  Caleb,  nickoned  as 
Judahites  (I  Chron.  ii.  -43  and  perhaps  I  Chron.  3cii.  6) ; 
(3)  most  fretjueutly  as  descendants  of  Levi,  belong- 
ing to  the  family  of  Kohath  in  the  genealogies  of  Ex. 
vi.  21,  24;  1  Chron.  vi.  22,  Ix.  15,  xxvi.  L  Num.  xxvj. 
58  departs  from  the  usual  di%Tfiion  of  the  Levi 
etock  into  three  branches  and  makea  the  Korahite 
family  one  of  five.  Num,  xvi.-xvii.  deals  with  the 
Kohalhite  Korah  in  connection  with  the  rebellion  of 
Dathan  and  Abiram;  the  Chronicler  makes  the 
Korahites  doorkeepers  of  the  sanctuary  (1  Chron.  be. 
19,  26,  31).  The  Korahites  api^ar  also  in  the  Huper- 
acriptions  of  Ps.  xlii.,  xliv.-xlix,,  boociv*,  bcxxv,, 
Ixxxrvii.»  Ixxxviii. 

Of  special  importance  is  the  passage  Num.  xvi.- 
xvii.,  formerly  thought  to  be  a  imit/but  shown  by 
Kuenen  to  be  composed  of  three  narratives  woven 
together  and  differing  in  their  representations.  J 
makes  Dathan  and  Abiram  the  opponents  of  the 
leadership  of  Moses,  P  makes  Korah  ihe  representa- 
tive of  the  laity  against  Moaes  and  Aaron  who  stand 
for  the  priesthood,  wliile  the  third  element  regards 
Korah  as  a  non-priestly  Levite  who  champions  the 
cause  of  the  Levites  against  the  exclusive  priestly 
cLaims  of  the  Aaronitea.  Evidently  the  Korah  of 
these  chapters  is  the  Korah  of  (3)  above  (cf.  Num. 
xxvi.  11);  P  must  ha%*e  regarded  Korah  as  a  Levite, 


and  the  editor  evidently  had  a  pragmatic  aim  in  com- 
bining the  narratives.  Difhculties  arise  regarding  the 
historicity  of  the  P  narrative,  though  traditional 
material  is  employed.  Two  Korahs — (2)  and  (3) 
above — may  Irnve  been  confused  in  the  combination, 
but  from  all  passages  cited  above  no  secure  history 
of  the  family  can  be  deduced. 

In  clearer  but  not  altogether  consistent  form  is 
the  Levitica!  relationship  of  the  Korahitic  Levitea 
set  forth  in  Chronicles  and  in  the  priest  code.  The 
former  {I,,  ix.  19)  reganls  the  Korahites  as  door- 
keepers of  the  sanctuary;  the  latter  gives  them  more 
minute  and  particular  temple  service  (Num.  iii.  31), 
In  the  older  parts  of  Ezra-Nehemiah  tlie  singers  and 
doorkeepers  are  not  reckoned  to  the  Levites  but  are 
a  special  division.  The  Sons  of  Korah  of  the  inscrip- 
tions of  the  Psahns  appear  in  Chronicles?  as  door- 
keepers, not  as  singers.  Yet  in  II  Chron.  xx,  19  the 
Kofmtbites  and  Korahites  appear  us  fiinRerSf  and  I 
Chron.  vi.  18  sqq.  makes  Heman  to  be  of  Kobathite 
stock,  while  I  Chron,  ix.  33  closes  the  preceding  list 
of  Levites  mth  the  words  **  and  these  are  the 
singers/'  Thus  the  line  between  doorkecfwrs  and 
singers  is  not  sharply  drawn  by  the  Chronicler,  and 
the  title  of  the  Psjilms  cited,  **  for  the  Sons  of  Korah/' 
does  not  find  satisfactory  support  in  Chronicles  and 
appears  to  be  based  on  some  variant  system.  It  La 
hardly  probable,  however,  that  a  new  gild  of  singers 
was  organized  in  times  after  the  Chronicles  to  which 
the  name  ''  sons  of  Korah  "  was  given;  possibly 
this  designation  was  a  collective  term  embracing 
the  doorkeepers  and  the  singers  and  was  used  in  the 
Greek  period,  to  which  Ps.  xliv.  belongs. 

(F.  BuHi.) 

Biblioorapht:  W,  von  BAudis«iin,  GeschichU  dts  alUevtO' 
menilichmn  FricitertumM.  Leipsic.  1889;  A.  Kupd«ti,  ThT, 
Tdi  (1878),  13»  »qq.:  B.  W.  Bacon,  THplt  TradUimi  of 
the  Exodu9,  pp.  190  ecjq..  Hwtford,  1894;  J.  Koberle.  DU 
TtmptUAngtr  im  A,  T„  pp.  182  sqq.,  ErlatiKcn,  1800; 
J,  E.  Carpenter  and  G.  Harford- Bat tomby,  Componiion 
of  the  liez4ittucK  ii^  212  »qq.,  LoadoQ.  1902;  Smith, 
OTJC,  pp.  204  aqq.:  Driver.  Introdwtion,  pp.  66-61; 
DB,  iii.  11-12;  BB,  li.  2686-88;  JE,  vii.  665-&a7;  and, 
\n  g«Qera],  Uterature  oit  tbe  Hexateuch. 

KORAH.  See  Mohammed,  Mohammed  an  ibu. 

KOREA. 

I.  Th«  Land  and  People.  II.  Miaaioan. 

Extent,  Clim&le,  Itesoureea        Roman    Catholic    MiMioiia 

i\  U.  (I  1). 

Govemment    and     Ri9c«ni        FlroteaftatiiMiMionflCi2). 

History  {%  2>.  Resulta  ((  3). 

L  The  Land  and  People:  Korea  comprises  the 
peninsula  lying  between  Japan  and  Chinese  Asia, 
The  name  by  which  the  country  w*as  known  to  its 
inhabitants  when  first  opened  by  treaty  to  foreign 
entrance  was  Cho-sen,  *'  Morning-calm,*'  later 
changed  to  Tai-han.  The  term  Korea  comes  from 
Korai,  Korye,  or  Koryu,  the  name  of  the  strongest  of 
three  kingdoms  which  existed  m  the  country  in  the 
tenth  century.  PVom  the  fact  tliat  foreigners  were 
until  toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  not 
allowed  to  enter  or  reside  in  the  land,  Korea  be- 
came poetically  know^n  as  the  ''  Hermit  Nation/' 
The  peninsula  runs  approximately  north  and  south, 
having  the  Sea  of  Japan  on  the  east,  the  Strait  of 
Korea  on  the  south,  the  Yellow  Sea  on  the  west, 
while  Russian  and  Chinese  territory  bound  it  on  the 
north.    If  the  dictionary  definition  of  an  island  U* 
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accepted,  Korea  would  more  probably  be  termed  an 

island,  for  the  small  lake  situated  on  the  slopes  of 

"the  ever  white  mountain  "  in  the 

X.  Extent,  north  is  the  source  of  two  rivers,  the 
Climate,     Tumcn,  which  empties  into  the  Sea  of 

Rewmrces.  Japan,  and  the  Yaloo  which  finds  its 
way  into  the  Yellow  Sea,  the  northern 
boundary  being  therefore  entirely  of  water,  making 
of  Korea  a  body  of  land  entirely  surrounded  by 
water.  The  length  of  the  country  from  north  to 
south  is  about  700  miles,  and  it  has  an  area  vari- 
ously estimated  as  between  80,000  and  92,000 
square  miles,  approximately  that  of  the  States  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  combined,  with  a 
population  estimated  at  about  twelve  millions. 
A  chain  of  mountains  running  from  north  to 
south  divides,  when  about  three-fourths  of  the 
length  of  the  peninsula  has  been  traversed,  into  two 
ranges  which  run  along  the  whole  eastern  coast  and 
are  the  sources  of  many  rapid,  turbulent  streams 
pouring  into  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and  of  several  less 
rapid  but  larger  rivers  which,  flowing  placidly 
through  the  plains  to  tlie  west  coast,  make  of  Korea 
a  fertile  country,  producing  all  kinds  of  cereals, 
though  rice  is  the  staple  product  and  the  main  arti- 
cle of  diet.  The  climate  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Eastern  States;  for  although  the  capital,  Seoul,  is 
as  far  south  as  Richmond,  Va.,  the  cold  ocean  current 
that  flows  down  between  Japan  and  Korea  very 
much  modifies  the  climate  of  the  peninsula.  With 
the  exception  of  some  six  weeks  of  rain,  during 
what  is  commonly  known  as  the  rainy  season,  the 
climate  is,  in  the  main,  dry  and  healthful,  warm  in 
sunmier,  and  quite  cold  in  winter,  with  of  course  the 
varying  degrees  that  come  from  an  extreme  length 
north  to  south  of  about  1,000  miles.  The  mineral 
deposits  in  Korea  are  large  and  varied,  silver,  tin, 
lead  and  copper  being  found  in  paying  quantities, 
and  still  larger  deposits  of  gold  and  coal  liave  been 
found.  It  is  not,  however,  the  El  Dorado  that  some 
hiive  claimed  it  to  lx\  The  people  are  inferior 
neither  mentally  nor  physically  to  other  Orientals. 
A  people  which  has  j)reserved  its  ancient  civilization 
and  so  long  succeeded  in  maintaining  itself  as  a 
hermit  nation  nn'ght  be  ex|)ected  to  show  peculiar 
and  excellent  qualities,  and  these  have  ap|)eared  and 
have  Ix^en  emphasized  especially  among  the  con- 
verts to  Christianity. 

Korea  is  a  liniit(»d  monarchy  of  the  paternal  type, 
with  a  written  constitution  limiting  the  power  of  the 
monarch  and  in  a  manner  guiding  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government.  During  a  considerable  pe- 
riod Korea  was  tributary  to  China,  but  this  position 
as  a  tribute-paying  country  in  no  way  affected  its 
indeixuulence  in  internal  government. 

2.   Govern-  The  United  States  recognized  this  in- 

ment  and    dependence   when   it   made  its  treaty 

Recent      with  Korea  in  1882.    The  c|uestion  of 

History,     independence  was,  however,  constantly 

arising,  and  was  a  matter  of  no  little 

controversy  until  the  close  of  the  China- Japan  war, 

when,  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  independence  of 

Korea  became  a   recognized   fact.     Japan   at  this 

time  gained  the  ascendency  in  the  little  peninsula; 

but  she  failed  to  use  her  power  wisely  and  soon 

lost  all  influence,  and  Russian  predominanoe  be- 


came a    fact.      At    the  opening   of    the  Japes- 
Russian  war,  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  Japan 
and  Korea  was  signed,  by  which,  in  payment  for 
the  privilege  of  being  permitted  freely  to  transport 
her  troops  across  Korean  territory,  Japan  guaran- 
teed in  perpetuity  to  maintain  the  indep^idenoe 
of  Korea,  and  the  dignity  of  the  reigning  famDy. 
However,  inmnediately  after  the  close  of  this  war, 
after  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth,  Japan  assumed  an 
entirely  different  attitude  toward  Korea,  and,  taking 
the  place  of  a  conqueror  rather  than  an  ally,  has 
attempted  to  maintain  this  position  ever  since.  A 
forced  treaty  of  protection  was  nominally  passed 
by  the  cabinet  and  put  into  effect,  since  the  foreign 
powers  by  their  withdrawal  of  the  legations  a^ 
knowledged  their  willingness  to  yield  to  Japan's  re- 
quest.   The  emperor  protested   against  this,  and 
having  in  1907  sent  an  embassy  to  The  Hag^ue  in 
order  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
ci\41i£ed  powers,  Japan  compelled  the  abdication  of 
the  emperor,  had  his  eldest  son  put  on  the  throne, 
and  his  yoimgest  son  proclaimed  crown  prince.  At 
the  present  time,  while  there  is  nominaJly  an  em- 
peror in  Korea,  the  government  is  administered  by 
a  Japanese  ''  resident "  at  Seoul,  with  a  laif^  force 
of  Japanese  constabulary  and  soldiery,  and  '*  under- 
residents  "  at  a  number  of  prominent  points,  though 
Japan  still  nominally  maintains  that  Korea  is  in- 
dependent. 

n.  Miaaions:  The  missionaries  on  their  first 
arrival  declared  the  people  irreligious  because  they 
found  a  scarcity  of  temples  and  shrines,  and  even 
such  temples  as  they  had  were  not  crowded  by  dev- 
otees as  in  some  neighboring  lands.  They  sotm 
found  that  the  people  would  announce  that  those 
things  were  good  enough  for  women  and  children, 
but  that  the  educated  of  the  land  seemed  to  have  no 
faith  in  any  one  of  their  ancient  religions,  Shaman- 
ism, Buddhism,  or  Confucianism.  Shamanism  had 
the  strongest  hold,  but  even  this  was  losing  its  grip 
upon  the  people.  The  natural  conclusion  that  they 
were  irreligious  has  been  revised  upon  a  closer 
acquaintance.  Their  religious  instincts,  coupled 
with  their  own  power  of  reasoning,  have  led  the 
people  to  reject  successively,  in  large  mea<^re,  all 
their  ancient  faiths,  and  as  a  result  there  is  pre- 
sented before  the  world  a  people  ready  and  wailing 
for  the  truth.  Given  such  a  people,  Christianity 
might  lx»  expected  speedily  to  take  root  and  flour- 
ish, and  such  has  been  the  history  of  the  Christian 
faith. 

Roman  Catholicism  early  reached  Korea.  Al- 
though at  the  time  of  the  Hideyoshi  invasion,  1592- 
1597,  Roman  Catholic  Christians  and  some  priests 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Japanese  army,  at  this 
time  there  ap{X>ars  no  trace  of  any  definite  results,  or 
in  fact  of  any  real  attempt  at  the  propiigation  ot 
Christianity.  In  1777,  however,  the  attention  of  a 
young  Korean  was  drawn  toward  some  Roman 
Catholic  books,  and,  securing  a  position  in  the  em- 
bassy to  China,  he  attempted  to  find  out  more  about 
the  faith,  and  returning  in  1782  to  the  capital,  was 
soon  actively  engaged  in  propagating  the  new  re- 
ligion. The  vital  truths  as  presented  by  these 
Christians  soon  took  hold  upon  the  Kon^n  p<^ 
pie,  and  the  history  of  early  Roman  Catholicism 


Ill  the  hermit  nation  is  almoet  like  a  romance.     It 
was   not,  however,  allowed  to  progress  freely,  and 
at   the  close  of  that  century,  as  wetl  as  at  different 
times  during  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
I.  Roman  teenth  century,  persecution  broke  out 
Catholic     and  threatened  the  life  of  the  infant 
Missions,    cturch.     Many  of  the  Korean^*,  how- 
ever, remained  firm,  and,  despite  all 
persecutions  and  opposition,  the  progress  was  steady 
and  constant.  The  latest  of  tliese  severe  persecutions 
occurred  in  1866.     Many  attempts*  had  been  made 
from  the  very  beginning  of  this  work  to  introduce 
French  priests,  but  this  failed  until  1835^  after  which 
in  various  guises  and  by  various  meaos,  from  time 
to  time  they  entered  Korea.     Many  of  them  suffered 
martyrdom,  a  notably  large  number  met  death  in 
1866.     Roman  Catholicism,  however,  did  not  give 
the  Bible.     It  gave  very  little  enlightenment  out- 
fl^e  of  a  few  catechisms,  and  did  not  seem  to  lend 
iliielf  to  education  and  the  genera)  uplift  of  the 
people.     There  are  still,  however,  in  Korea  a  large 
number  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  their  figures  total 
up  to  approximately  40,000. 

Protestant  Christianity  made  several  attempts  to 
enter  the  land.  Notable  was  the  effort  of  the  in- 
trepid pioneer^  Gutzlaff.  who  landed  from  native 
boats  on  Korean  soil,  and  sold  copies  of  Scriptures 
&ik1  tracts  in  the  Spanish  language  as  early  as  1S32. 

»  Missionaries  in  China  were  also  quite 

a.  Prot-  concerned  about  their  near  ne^hbor^ 
Mtant  Korea,  and  the  Rev,  Dr,  Thompson,  of 
Missions,  the  London  Mission  School^  was  at  bis 
own  earnest  request  permitted  to  make 
the  attempt.  He  had  learned  the  languagCj  and  just 
as  he  was  ready  to  leave  he  was  offered  free  passage 
if  be  would  act  as  interpreter  on  the  ill-fated  ship 
"Sherman,"  and  while  there  Ls  no  definite  data  to 
prove  it,  it  is  generally  conceded  tliat  he  was,  with 
the  others,  massacred  by  the  Koreans  when  the  ship 
stranded  in  Pyeng-Yang.  The  treaty  made  by  Japan 
with  Korea  in  1876,  followed  by  the  first  treaty  with 
a  western  power,  that  with  the  United  States,  made 
by  Admiral  (then  Commodore)  Shufeldt,  of  the 
United  States  Na\^,  opened  Korea  at  last  to  the 
residence  of  missionaries.  In  the  spring  of  1884, 
J.  W,  Heron,  M.D.,  of  Tennessee  was  commissioned 
as  the  first  missionary  from  a  Protestant  Church  to 
the  hermit  nation.  In  June  of  the  same  year,  the 
same  board  aho  appointed  Rev.  H.  G.  Underwood. 
Dr.  H.  N.  Allen,  stationed  in  Shanghai  at  the  time, 
was  transferred  to  Korea,  and  he,  reaching  Seoul 
with  his  family  in  the  fall  of  1S81,  became  the  first 
resident  Protestant  missionary.  Just  prior  to  Dr, 
Allen's  arrival,  however,  Rev.  R.  S.  McClay,  D.D., 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  had  been  commissiorie<l  by 
his  board  to  visit  Korea,  and  make  arrangements  for 
the  establishment  of  a  mission  in  Seoul.  He  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  authorities,  and  was  in- 
vited to  establish  medical  and  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  countrj^.  Reporting  this  to  his  board 
they  at  once  took  action,  and  appointed  the  Rev.  H. 
G.  Appenzeller,  and  Wm.  B.  Scranton,  M.D.,  while 
iha  Women's  Foreign  Missionarj^  Society  of  the 
same  cburcb  appointed  Mrs.  M,  F.  Scranton  as  their 
representative.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  these  two 
churcbea  began  their  miijsion  work  in  Korea  at 


practically  the  same  time,  and  to  a  large  extent 
upon  these  mmie  miHsions  has  devolved  the  bulk  of 
tilt*  work  during  the  past  years.  Very  early  in  the 
hi^*tory  of  the  work,  the  missionaries  were  led  to 
adopt  wliat  might  l>e  thought  quite  stringent  rules, 
looking  toward  self-support.  The  many  principles 
underlying  these  niles  werer  (1)  to  develop  church 
missionary  work  only  so  fast  as  the  natives  were 
able  to  take  care  of  it;  (2)  to  plan  church  architec- 
ture along  native  lines;  (3)  to  insiHt  that  the 
native  erect  their  own  churches;  (4)  that  native 
Evangelists  be  enjployed  only  so  far  as  the  natives 
were  able  to  pay  for  them,  and  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  salvation  of  their  neighbors  Ijc  placed 
upon  the  native  Christians. 

Not  only  was  Korea  opened  politically  by  the 
treaties  that  had  been  made,  but  In  a  marvelous 
way  the  missionaries  seemed  from  the  beginning 
to  have  entrance  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
although  there  was  no  small  amount  of  initiatory 
work  to  be  undertaken,  a  literature  to 
3,  Results,  be  prepared,  the  Bible  to  be  translated, 
etc.,  yet  from  opening  of  work  results 
in  the  way  of  conversions  liave  been  manifest.  Al- 
though the  first  missionary,  a  physician,  did  not 
arrive  until  the  sunnner  of  IS84,  and  the  first  clerical 
missionary  in  1S85,  yet  the  first  convert  was  bap- 
tized in  July,  188f3,  and  before  the  close  of  1887 
there  were  two  regularly  organized  churches  in 
Korea.  Steadily  the  work  has  been  going  forward 
at  increasing  speed,  gathering  momentum  as  it  ad- 
vanced, until  for  some  j.'ears  past  the  speed  at  which 
the  advance  has  been  made  has  far  exceeded  the 
ability  of  the  missionaries  to  keep  up  with  it.  The 
latest  reports  con oe mi ng  the  work  for  all  denomina- 
tions show  considerably  over  1,000  native  churches 
with  more  than  120,000  Christians,  and  these  Chris- 
tiaos  maintain,  almost  wholly  at  their  own  expense, 
over  500  schools  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  the 
church.  Students  of  the  times  believe  tlmt  if  the 
opportunities  presented  in  Korea  are  met,  this  will 
be  the  first  of  modern  eastern  nations  to  become 
Christian. 

The  churches  working  there  at  the  p reseat  time 
are  the  American  Presbyterian  North,  the  Amer- 
ican Presbyterian  Church  South,  The  Methodist 
Episcopal,  the  Southern  Methodist,  the  Canadian 
Presbyterian,  the  Australian  Presbyterian,  and  the 
Church  of  England.  As  each  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches  has  opened  up  work,  it  Ims  united  with 
the  other  Presbyterian  forces  and  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, ecclesiastically,  these  churches  have  been 
one.  This  oneness  was  crj'stalliM^d  in  September, 
1907,  by  the  organization  of  the  Presbyterians 
in  Korea  for  their  work  there  under  aiithority  de* 
rived  from  the  four  general  assemblies.  The  two 
Methodist  churches  also  work  in  harmony,  and 
wlide  at  the  present  time  ecclesiastically  they  are 
not  yet  united,  it  is  expected  that  union  will  take 
place.  There  are  those  who  are  hoping  for  a  still 
great-cr  union,  that  of  Methodists  with  Presbyte- 
rians, whereby  the  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
may  be  practically  demonstrated  to  the  people  of 
Korea.  H.  G.  Unoerwood. 

BmuofiRAi'HY:    The  be«t  work  for  a  hitstoricjit  survey  find 
ul  the  mmo  time  for  a  view  of  thj&  people  nod  their  cu»- 
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toma  is  W.  E.  Qriffia,  Corwa  tha  Hermit  Naiion,  8th  ed.. 
New  York,  1907.  PerhAps  th«  best  view  of  th«  Kotmui 
it  given  in  J.  8.  Gale's  Vanottard,  ib.  1904;  ef.  the  seme 
author's  Konan  SktUhu,  Edinburgh,  1898.  Consult 
further:  P.  Lowell,  ChM6n,  Tht  Land  of  Monwng  Calm, 
Boston,  1885;  W.  R.  Oerles.  Life  in  Corea,  London,  1888; 
Q.  W.  Qilmore.  Korea  from  ite  Capital,  Philadelphi*.  1892; 
D.  L.  Oifford,  Everyday  Life  in  Korea,  New  York,  1898; 
A.  Hamilton,  Korea,  ib.  1904;  Mrs.  L.  H.  Underwood, 
Fifteen  Yean  among  the  Topknote,  ib.  1904;  With  Tommy 
Tompkine  in  Korea,  ib.  1906;  H.  B.  Hulbert,  HieL  of 
Korea,  2  vols.,  London,  1906;  idem.  The  Paeeing  of 
Korea,  New  York,  1906  (strongly  antagonistie  to  Japan), 
with  whidi  should  be  compared  O.  T.  Ladd,  in  Kdrea 
wiA  Marquie  ito,  ib.  1908  (with  strong  bias  in  favor  of 
Japan,  deeply  antagonistie  if  not  unfair  to  Korea);  O.  H. 
Jones,  Korea,  Land,  PeopU,  and  Cuetome,  Cincinnati,  1907; 
H.  O.  Underwood,  The  CaU  of  Korea,  New  York,  1906;  F. 
A.  McEensie.  7^  Tragedy  of  Korea,  London,  1908. 

KORESHAN   ECCLBSIA,   KORESHAR    UNITT. 
See  Communism,  II.,  4. 

KORIITHAL. 

A  Gtater  of  Pietism  (I  1).        Doctrine,  Government  (|  3). 
Foundation  of  the  Commu-    The  First  Pastorate  (|  4). 
nity  (I  2).  Subsequent  History  (|  6). 

Kornthal,  a  small  village  near  Stuttgart,  is  note- 
worthy as  the  center  of  WOrttemberg  Pietism.  In 
WQrttemberg  the  Pietistic  movement,  though  in- 
spired by  Spener  and  Francke,  had  retained  its  in- 
dividuality, thanks  to  its  nonpolemic 
z.  A  Center  and  popular  character  and  the  greater 
of  learning  of  its  theological  representa- 

Pietism.  tives.  It  also  far  outlived  its  Halle 
counterpart,  reaching  its  acme  in  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  arose 
under  the  influence  of  Johann  Michael  Hahn  (q.v.) 
who  renewed  the  s{>eculations  of  Jakob  Boehme 
(q.v.)  and  gave  the  Pietistic  laity  a  higher  sense  of 
their  religious  independence.  This  feeling  was 
increased  both  by  their  union  with  the  Christen- 
tumsgesellschaft  (q.v.)  in  Basel  and  by  the  rise  of  a 
school  of  Biblical  supematuralism.  If  the  latter 
factor  was  a  distinct  weakening  of  the  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  Bible  taught  by  J.  A.  Bengel  (q.v.),  a 
further  impulse  toward  decay  was  given  by  the 
rationalizing  policy  of  Frederick  I.  His  oppressive 
measures,  including  a  rather  rationalistic  agenda 
in  1809  and  the  denial  of  the  right  of  congregations 
to  refuse  unpleasing  pastors  in  1810,  roused  an  an- 
tagonism among  the  Pietists  which  was  augmented 
not  only  by  the  Swabian  tendency  to  cling  to  tradi- 
tional views,  but  also  by  their  acceptance  of  Bengel's 
chiliastic  theories,  which  prophesied  the  coming  of 
the  Millennium  in  1836.  Partly  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Harmonists  (see  Communism,  II.,  6), 
thousands  of  Pietists  emigrated  to  southern  Russia, 
their  exodus  being  aided  by  the  repeal  of  the  emi- 
gration-laws by  William  I.  on  Frt^lerick's  death. 
William  sought  to  stay  such  emigration,  and  on  Feb. 
14,  1817,  issued  directions  to  all  civil  authorities 
urging  them  to  dissuade  would-be  emigrants  from 
carrying  out  their  intentions.  In  reply,  the  burgo- 
master of  I^onberg,  Gottlieb  Wilhelm  Hoffmann, 
suggested  to  the  king  that  as  the  emigrants  sought 
only  religious  freedom,  they  would  readily  remain 
if  they  were  permitted  to  establish  congregations 
which,  although  independent  of  the  ecclesiastictil 
authorities,  would  not  l)e  essentially  severed  from 
the  Lutheran  Church,  whose  doctrines  they  held. 


This  response  of  Hofifmann,  himself  a  leader  both  in 
Pietism  and  in  political  affairs,  led  the  king  to  re- 
quest him  (Apr.  1)  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  the 
creation  of  such  congregations;  and  the  buiigo- 
master  accordingly  formulated  a  plan  (Apr.  14) 
avowedly  based  on  the  Moravian  model. 

On  Sept.  8,  1818,  a  royal  decree  permitted  the 

formation  of  a  religious  conununity,  and  on  Jan.  12, 

1819,  Komthal  was  purchased,  the  oratory  of  the 

conmiunity  being  dedicated  Nov.  7, 

2.  Founda-  1819.    In  all  these  transactions  Hoff- 

tion  of  the  mann   acted    in    concert   with  other 

Commu-  Pietistic  leaders,  particularly  with 
nity.  Hahn,  who  was  chosen  leader  of  the 
new  community,  but  died  immediately 
after  the  purchase  of  Komthal.  Yet  the  very  pree- 
ence  of  such  a  man  implied  that  the  early  puipoie 
of  the  conmiimity  was  widened,  and  it  was  no 
longer  its  sole  intent  to  protect  Lutheranism  from 
the  rationalizing  influence  of  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties, but  to  form  a  body  of  the  truly  converted— the 
keynote  of  Pietism  from  its  beginning.  A  certain 
opposition  to  the  Church  developed,  partly  because  a 
layman  was  at  the  head  of  the  new  organiiatioD, 
partly  because  of  an  ascetic  and  legalistic  tendency 
in  Hahn,  combined  with  the  belief  in  the  immediate 
Second  Advent,  for  which  preparation  could  rightly 
be  made  only  by  gathering  together  the  faithful.  Nor 
was  a  degree  of  separatism  displeasing  to  Hoffmann, 
who  throughout  his  life  regarded  the  Church  as  an 
obstacle  to  all  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Under  Moravian  influence,  he  sought  especially  to 
make  the  conununity  a  model  in  industrial  unde^ 
takings  and  to  render  it  influential  over  the  people 
through  educational  institutions. 

To  show  the  harmony  of  the  new  body  with  the 

established  Church,  the  Augsburg  Confession  was 

formally  adopted,  though  the  rejection 

3.  Doc-     of  the  secu8  docenUs  was  omitted,  and  a 
trine,       special  paragraph  was  drawn  up  cx- 

Govem-  pressing  abhorrence  of  all  religious 
ment.  intolerance.  While,  however,  the  com- 
munity was  not  subject  to  the  cousvr 
tory,  but  only  to  the  minister  of  public  worship,  its 
adherence  to  the  oM  ecclesiastical  books  was  not 
emphasized  as  clearly  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Yet  even  this  was  in  entire  conformity  with  its  Piet- 
istic basis,  with  its  ideal  of  an  apostolic  life  and  the 
realization  of  the  Sennon  on  the  Mount.  This  is 
shown  by  the  program  prepared  by  Hahn  in  1817, 
with  its  insistence  on  ecclesiastical  dLscipline,  partic- 
ularly in  admission  of  and  exclusion  from  the  com- 
munity. These  latter  features,  however,  involved 
both  legal  and  ethical  problems,  the  former  arising 
primarily  from  the  economic  principles  of  the  com- 
miHiity,  and  the  latter  from  the  possible  contingency 
of  the  breaking  up  of  families  because  of  variance 
in  religioiLs  views.  On  the  other  liand.  they  ^'^re 
readily  relieved  from  the  obligation  to  militar}' ser- 
vice or  to  take  oath.  The  community  was  em- 
powered to  call  a  regular  clergyman  who  should  abo 
insfK^ct  schools,  etc..  and  should,  in  this  capacity,  he 
subject  to  the  State  Church,  though  the  community 
was  to  appoint  teachers  and  choose  religioas  text- 
books for  the  schools.  A  specifically  Pietistic  trait 
wjLs  the  requirement  that  laymen  should  have  the 
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right  to  edify  the  community,  except  in  the  regular 
religious  services.  The  discipline  ejttended  even  lc> 
clothings  food,  and  reading;  but  the  basis  of  it  all 
waa  chiliasm^  seen  even  ir*  the  flinnsy  confitruciioTi  of 
the  houses,  so  soon  was  the  Second  Advent  ex- 
pected, A  third  motive  in  the  establishment  of 
the  community,  besides  the  desire  to  escape  rat ional- 
iam  and  to  create  a  pure  congregation,  waa  the  foun* 
dation,  again  borrowed  from  the  Moraviami,  of  a 
missionary  institute  and  a  printing-press.  Tfie 
latter,  Uke  Hoffniaon*a  plans  for  the  conununiLy's 
industrial  enterprise,  came  to  naught;  the  former, 
on  the  other  haiid,  by  the  erection  of  one  of  the  first 
refuges  for  destitute  children,  was  a  first  step  in 
heme  missions. 

The  first  pastor  of  the  community  of  Kornthal 

waa  Friedrich   formerly   at  Winzerhausen,  a  chil- 

iast,  who  was  called  in  1819.    Hoffmann,  however, 

still  renmined  the  civil  head.      In  these 

4*  TbB  early  years  the  basal  principles  of  the 
First  community  were  still  strong.  Its 
Pftstorate.  foundation  had  called  forth  a  flood  of 
pamphlets,  and  evoked  not  only  the 
wrath  of  the  rationalists,  but  the  suspicions  of  the 
supernatural  is  is — the  natural  result  being  to  in- 
creaae  the  enthusiasm  of  the  members  of  the  commu- 
nity and  their  friends.  The  settlement  became  a  sort 
of  place  of  pilgrimage  both  for  other  Pietists  and 
for  earnest  Christians,  as  well  as  for  mere  ciu-iosity- 
seekere.  Yet,  despite  this  maaa  of  religious  en- 
thusiasts, there  were  no  naanifeststiona  of  fanaticism, 
owing  to  the  governing  genius  of  Hofifmflnn.  He 
was  now  endeavoring  to  establish  a  second  colony, 
but  meanwhile  the  opposition  of  the  government 
had  increased.  King  William,  however,  mindful  of 
the  economic  advantages  of  such  communities,  and 
desiring  to  transform  a  marshy  district  of  I'pper 
Swabia  into  fertile  land  by  the  industry  of  the  Piet- 
tsta,  offered  them  this  region.  Hoffmann  did  not 
dare  to  reject  it,  and  in  1824  the  commimity  of 
Wilhelmsdorf  was  founded  in  the  midst  of  Roman 
Catholic  LTpper  Swabia.  It  was  a  heavy  burden  for 
the  parent  colony,  and  was  joined  only  by  the  poorest 
members,  who  went  not  as  a  privilege^  but  as  a  sac- 
rifioe.  Wilhelmtsdorf  struggled  on,  however,  until 
1852j  when  it  formaUy  separate<l  from  Kornthal. 
though  it  is  still  exempt  from  the  consistory. 

After  Frie<irich'H  death   in    1827   there  was  an 

interim    until    1S33,    when    Kapff    was    called    as 

his  successor.     The  fact  that  he  be- 

5*  Subse-  longed  to  the  State  Church  minimized 
quent       the  antagonism  between  the  commu- 

History,  nity  and  the  Church.  Non-members 
were  admitted  to  confirmation  and  the 
Lord's  Supp>er;  and  as  the  remembrance  of  their 
earlier  grievances  against  the  Stale  Church  faded 
away»  the  danger  of  religious  extravagance  vanished 
under  Kapff's  guidance,  while  the  quiet  course  of 
1836,  the  year  set  by  Bengel  for  the  Second  Advent, 
dampened  c  hi  lias  tic  hopes.  On  the  other  hand. 
between  1S3I  and  1S48,  the  decay  of  ration  ah  sm  was 
replaced  by  the  warmth  of  Pietism  within  the  State 
Church,  to  which  Von  KapfT  himself  n?turned  in  1843. 
The  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  community  thus 
became  somewhat  questionabte,  and  since  1848  its 
religious  significance  has  in  a  great  measure  vanishcf  I. 


Ne^'ertheless,  the  third  pastor^  J.  H.  Staudt,  who 
presided  over  the  comnmnity  from  1843  to  1882, 
was  able  not  only  to  preserve  KonithaPs  individual- 
ity, but  also  to  make  it  a  center  for  Pietists  and  even 
for  wider  circles.  At  the  same  time,  he  kept  the 
community  from  adopting  schemes  at  variance  with 
its  original  purpose.  Between  his  successor,  how- 
ever, and  a  portion  of  the  coranaunity  a  conflict  arose, 
which  was  settled  only  by  the  aid  of  the  consist  ory. 
The  position  of  the  comtn unity  has  become  more 
difficult  as  a  result  of  recent  legislation.  The  laws 
of  Nov.  1,  1867,  granting  imrestrict4?d  domicile,  of 
July  3,  1869^  on  the  civil  equality  of  confessions, 
and  of  June  16, 188*5,  on  membership  in  communities, 
have  abrogated  its  privilege  to  prohibit  undesirable 
elements  from  citizenship.  The  residt,  as  in  the 
analogous  case  of  the  State  Church,  baa  been  the 
strengthening  of  the  moral  power  of  the  commu- 
nity; and  in  1892  both  Kornthal  and  Wilhelmsdorf 
passed  a  sanctioned  agenda  emix>wering  them  to 
preserve  the  character  of  their  membership  by  ex- 
clusively ecclesiastical  regulations.  The  present 
significance  of  the  conununity,  which  now  numbers 
about  1,2(K),  is  essentially  that  of  a  refuge  for  those 
who,  wearied  of  struggle,  long  for  a  peaceful  and 
spiritual  atmosphere.  (C.  Kolb.) 

Bibuckjrapht:  8.  C.  K*pff,  Di€  wiirtttmberintchen  BrU^ 
drrgrmtindrn  Komthat  und  WUKeimsdorf,  Kornthal,  1889: 
V.  Palmer,  GemeinMchaften  und  Sekien  W UrtiitmbtTQit,  i?d. 
Jetter,  Tobin^en,  1877;  H.  Schmidt.  Dit  innere  AfiMion 
in  WtirUembero.  pp,  52  eqiq..  Hamburg.  1879;  furthe^r  lit- 
eratuTTB  in  Hauek-HersoR^  HE,  %i.  38^39. 

KORTHOLT,  CHRISTIAN:  German  Lutheran: 
b.  at  Borg,  on  the  island  of  Femem  or  Fehmarn  (in 
the  Baltic  Sea),  Holstein,  Jan.  15,  1632;  d.  at  Kiel 
Mar.  31  (Apr.  I),  1694.  He  studied  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Rostock,  Jena,  Leipsic  and  Wittenberg, 
became  professor  of  Greek  at  Rostock  in  1*362  and 
professor  of  theology  and  prochancellor  at  the  newly 
fonnded  University  of  Kiel  in  1(5*66,  He  owed  his 
fame  not  so  much  to  his  church  history  published 
after  his  death  (//I'^torio  scdeBiosiica  Novi  TtaiOr 
menti,  Leipsic,  16U7),  BA  to  some  excellent  mono- 
graphs, for  instance,  on  the  first  persecutions  of  the 
Chriatians  {Dc  persemiiitm'bus  ecdesitr  jmmitivtr  itub 
impcratoribns  ethnicis^  Jena,  1660,  Kiel,  1689)  and 
on  the  literary  opponents  of  Christianity  {Pagamts 
fibtr^ckitfyr,  srive  de  calumniis  gentilium,  libri  Hi, 
Kiel,  1698) ,  He  was  alno  one  of  the  first  Protes- 
tant theologians  who  nndertook  to  refute  Baronius 
{Di^quisitwnes  Anti-BaranuiniF,  17(K)).  He  was  in 
harmoiiy  with  the  Pietists,  and  was  the  personal 
friend  of  Spener  and  Francke* 

(Paul  Tschackeht.) 

BiauoGRAPiiT:  The  Gfri/ichtnurrnde,  by  his  Mon-io-lAw  Linden 
maDn,  ir  in  U.  Pipping,  M^rtwrieB  theologorum  mtatis, 
pp.  57  sqq.,  Loip^c,  1706. 

KOSTERS,  WILLEM  HENDRIK:  Dutch  the- 
olotcian  and  Old-Testament  scholar;  b.  at  Enschede 
(78  m.  p.  of  rtrecht)  Oct.  3,  1843;  d.  at  Leyden 
Dec.  19,  1897.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Jan  Kosters, 
a  physician  of  some  repute;  received  his  prelimi- 
nary education  in  the  schools  of  his  native  town; 
enterwl  the  l^niversity  of  Leyden  as  a  student  in 
theology  in  1861,  ending  his  course  in  1868  and 
taking  his  doctorate  with  a  dissertation  on  Deuter- 
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onomy  compared  with  Genesis  and  Exodus;  while 
there  he  was  greatly  influenced  by  Kuenen.  whose 
successor  he  later  frjecame.  He  assumed  the  pas- 
torate at  Roclcanye  1874,  at  Heenobet  1874,  at 
barendrecht  1S77.  at  Xeede  1880.  and  at  Deven- 
ter  l>vS^<:  in  1892  lie  succcedrni  Kuenen  as  profes- 
sor at  I^yden.  In  hLs  pastorate  he  maile  himself 
f^reatly  Ijeloved  by  hw  in  threat  in  the  poor  and  the 
sick,  while  at  the  .same  time  he  was  an  excellent 
|)reacher.  applying  to  his  work  the  results  of  a  wide 
reiidiiig.  In  hLs  chair  fis  a  university  teacher  he 
was  happy  and  succesfiful.  delivering  at  hi.s  inau- 
guration an  address  on  lift  godsdierutig  Karahter  van 
IffraeU  IIij*toriograiie  cLeyilen.  Is92).  Notwith- 
standing the  enKros^ins  character  of  his  duties  in 
preparing  hLs  lectures,  he  collaborated  in  the  edit- 
ing of  the  TheobMjinche  TiyUrhrift,  contributing 
much  of  his  owii  work  to  its  cohunns:  he  was  tlie 
author  aL-^o  of  Uet  Herstel  ixin  Irrad  in  hei  jterzinche 
Tijdvak  {hey (\Qii.  1*^93);  the  views  a<lvanced  in  this 
book  are  emboilied  in  the  volume  on  Ezrsi-Nehemiah 
in  the  Centur>'  Bible  (London  1909).  The  views 
for  which  he  was  most  noted  are  that  tlie  '*  return  " 
which  appear-*  in  tlie  account  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
never  really  took  place;  that  the  temple  was  built 
not  by  returning  exiles  but  by  the  Jews  who  were 
on  the  spot  and  had  never  gone  into  exile;  and  that 
tlie  reform  of  Ezra  foUowe*!  and  not  preceded  that 
of  Nehemiah — in  the  last  point  following  Van  Hoon- 
acker  of  Louvuin  and  other  scholars.  These  po<ii- 
tioiLs  liave  Ix-en  accepted  in  the  main  by  a  consid- 
erable numlxT  of  Old-Teiitament  scholars,  though 
not  by  the  majority.  T.  Witton  Da  vies. 

Kirliuurapht:    H.  (>>r.  LertTuhtrichi  van  WiUem  Htndrik 
Koatera.  Leyden.  189K. 

KOTTWITZ,  ket  wits.  HANS  ERlfST,  BARON 
VON :  Philanthropist ;  b.  in  Tscheppbu.  near  Glogau 
(55  m.  n.w.  of  BresLiu).  Silesia,  J?ept.  2  (or  1^  1757; 
d.  at  Borlin  May  13.  1S13.  Tl«'  f:ict<  of  hi-  life  have 
to  I.H'  gatlirr^d  In 'in  :i  f<-\v  lftt«T.«:  a:.-i  xhv  bioirraphios  . 
of  Dthi'rs.  and  ov*-iit-  U-fnrf  he  sfTtlMii  at  Berlin  in  I 
1S<)7  and  Ijocarnf*  a  jniMic  |»fr-nnality  ar^*  veiled  in  i 
obscurity.  H*-  rec*-ivf'il  his  «'iluratinn  in  an  insti-  i 
tut  ion  of  Rre^hiu.  LaT«T  hv  came  to  the  eourt  of  | 
rn^lerick  II.  a>  \k\z*\  .\bout  this  time  h<-  had  a  I 
•  luarrei  with  his  parents  and  •[♦•cided  to  emigrate, 
but  an  onliT  of  th«'  .^ovcn-icn.  i^-mnl  at  the  insti- 
gation of  his  father.  comiK'llrd  him  to  stay.  After 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1777.  Hans  Krnst.  as  his 
only  surviving  son.  was  probably  chargctl  wiih  tlie 
administration  of  his  estate.  Of  the  followin;: 
thirty  years  nothing  is  known  exci-pt  his  marriage, 
his  entrance  into  the  order  of  the  frtH*ma<ons.  his 
eonvcrsion.  tlie  U'liinning^^  of  his  philanthropic 
work  in  iSile-<ia.  variou**  travrN.  and  {HThaps  also 
his  <livorc«\  The  unfortunate  oiitcom**  of  his  mar- 
riagt'  was  probably  occa>ioned  by  hi<  lilxTality  in 
the  cause  of  philanthropy,  which  sometimes  seems 
to  have  bonirre<i  on  irnprud»Mice.  espx^cially  from 
the  practical  >tandpoint  of  his  wiff.  Ir  is  not 
ki«)wn  in  what  relation  Kottwitz  stooil  to  the  Unity 
of  BrethriMi  (.Moravians),  but  it  is  certain  that  he 
attjiined  |x\act»  of  soul  anil  liis  rt^liirious  convictions 
by  contact  with  this  wet;  Hi>!hop  Spangenberg 
eN|HH'ially  intluenct-d  him  ileeply.  according  to  his 
"wn  Ktatemrnt.     lli<    relations    with  the   freema- 


sons date  probably  from  the  time  before  his  con- 
version, and  it  was  undoubtedly  their  philanthropic 
effort.-)  that  attracted  him. 

Kottwitz  took  Exodus  vi.  9  as  the  basis  of  In 
life-work,  being  of  the  opinion  that  misery  of  the 
boily  depresses  the  human  spirit,  and  that  the 
tears  of  earthly  pain  must  be  dried  before  the 
realization  of  spiritual  needs  can  come  to  the  poor 
and  unhappy.  For  this  purpose  be  undertook  ex- 
tensive travels  over  several  states  of  Germany  such 
ajB  Sifesia,  the  mark  of  Brandenburg.  Sleswick. 
HoLstein.  Mecklenburg,  and  Pomerania.  an4l  founded 
factories  in  SilesLi  after  his  own  ideals  and  an  in- 
stitution for  voluntary  occupation  in  oppositioD 
to  the  compulsory  work  of  the  houses  of  correctioo 
at  Berlin.  Both  kinds  of  institutions  were  based 
on  the  principle  of  self-help  and  self-respect.  Kott- 
witz intended  to  discourage  beg]e:ing  and  at  the 
same  time  remove  poverty  by  pro\iding  remunen- 
tive  labor.  The  poor  working  men  in  Silesia  vere 
mostly  weavers.  He  distributed  material  amoni: 
them,  paid  for  their  work  generously  and  sold  their 
productions,  often  with  great  sacrifices  of  his:  own 
fortune.  In  1.S07  he  removed  to  Berlin,  just  at  a 
time  when  there  was  great  misery  among  the  work- 
ing cbisscs  on  account  of  the  war  with  Napoleon. 
Here  he  founded  institutions  similar  to  those  in 
Silesia  and  in  addition  provided  free  lodgings  for 
whole  families  of  working  men.  When  a  famUy  by 
diligence  and  thrift  had  lifted  itself  out  of  its  nisei^ 
able  conditions,  it  made  way  for  another  family. 
The  children  of  these  working  men  u*ere  profiled 
^ith  their  own  teachers,  and  every  evening  there 
was  held  a  common  ser\-ice,  consist  bg  of  song, 
reading  of  Scripture,  and  extempore  pra>-er.  which 
was  conducted  by  Kottwitz  himself  or  by  one  of 
his  teachers.  The  maintenance  of  these  institu- 
tions must  have  devoured  immense  sums  of  his 
private  fortune,  and  it  was  only  at  a  later  lime  tbt 
the  kine  contribute*!  an  annual  sum  of  o.iK.K>  tlulirs 
for  the  c:irt»  of  IJO  old  ami  invalid  {M-rsons.  T::e 
who!*'  colony  numl>ered  (5(X).  In  IsJ.'i  th»'  tinaiicial 
circumstances  of  Kottwitz  coni|x»lU^l  him  to  lian.i 
h'\<  foundations  over  to  the  city,  but  he  K-camtr  a 
member  in  the  directorate  and  was  allowed  to  koop 
his  n*si<lence  among  his  {wople.  While  his  work 
on  the  whole  failed,  his  inlercour^o  with  his  friemU 
and  his  care  for  individual  souls  remaineil  of  List- 
in):  value.  In  Berlin  he  became  the  acknowlc<ij?ni 
lead«T  of  the  Pietists,  and  his  colony  their  princiiul 
place  of  meeting.  The  circle  of  hi««  friends  includevl 
olii  and  ycMinp.  Liwyers.  army  oflic<^rs.  and  iheo 
loirians.  amon^  them  Jiinicke,  Neander.  .Stniu^v 
Henirstcnberp.  Tholuck.  Stier.  Rothe.  VVichern.  aii'l 
othi-rs.  iF.  BoSvSE.) 

iSiHLKiiiRAPiiY:  T.  Hitter.  Erinnrrungrn  fiu*  ti<m  W*"'-" 
.  .  lhtriiu«  r.'n  KoltiriU.  l^rlin.  IS,":  J.  1.  J3rt■^■: 
FrifititTunofn  an  den  Baron  E.  von  K-*tluit-.  Hall*',  l*^-- 
W.  Haur.  in  \rue  ChrxMoterpe,  \)>KV,    ADli.  xvi.  7tv5-''- 

KRABBE,  krflb'lx*.  OTTO  KARSTEN:  Ocnnnn 
Lutheran;  b.  at  Hamburg  Dec.  27.  ISCi:  d.  ii* 
Rostock  Nov.  14.  1873.  He  studied  theology  at 
Honn.  Berlin,  and  Gottingen,  attending  also  \^ 
tures  on  philology,  philosophy,  and  historj'.  At 
Bonn  he  was  influenced  by  Nitzsch.  Sack.  auJ 
Lucke;    at   Berlin  he  was  in  personal  intercourst 
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with  Schleiermacher  and  ej^pecially  Neander.  In 
11833  he  wuB  culled  to  the  JohaQueuni  at  Ham- 
I  burg  BB  professor  of  Biblical  philology  and  philoso- 
Iphy,  and  in  1S40  he  became  professor  of  theology 
jat  Rost^^k.  where  be  remaiiied  until  the  end  of  his 
I  life.  He  lectureil  chiefly  on  syBtematic  and  prac- 
tical theology.  He  was  also  elected  preacher  of  the 
university  and  leader  of  the  homiletical  seminar, 
^in  1844  a  member  of  the  theologiciil  board  of  exam- 
InerB,  and  in  1851  a  member  of  the  consistory.  He 
took  a  very  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  univer- 
»ity,  being  elected  six  times  iti*  rector.  His  life- 
work  tended  throughout  toward  the  practical  side 
of  religiou;^  and  churclily  iife.  He  made  it  his  chief 
teik  to  combat  rationalism  in  the  theologiea,l  faculty, 
!:fliid  in  the  Stale  Church  of  Mecklenburg;  and  he 
Was  especially  in  liarmony  with  Kliefotb's  efforts 
I  (see  Kliefoth,  Theodor  Friedrich  Dethlof)  for 
[the  reassert  ion  of  the  Lutheran  confession  and  the 
Xutberan  church  order.  His  most  important  dog- 
|iTiatic  work  is  Die  Lfhre  von  der  Siinde  und  tiom 
\Tode  in  ihrer  Beziekung  zu  einander  und  zu  dcr 
Ai^erMehung  ChriMi  (I  bun  burg,  lS3fi),  According 
to  Krabbe,  SchJeiermaeher  with  liis  doctrine  of  the 
activity  of  the  redemption  of  Christ  had  firmly 
founded  an  essential  basis  of  Christian  conviction, 
,  but  because  he  ignored  the  essence  and  importance 
of  sin,  he  had  not  penetrated  to  an  adequate  under- 
standing of  atonement  and  redemption.  Krabbe 
develope<J  on  the  basics  of  the  Old  and  New  Tesla^ 
roent  the  Bjblic4il  doctrines  of  the  original  condi- 
lion,  of  the  fall  and  its  con8e<[uences,  empliasi^ing 

ithe  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  in  iLn  central 
impoftaDce.  Other  works  are:  Vorksmigcn  itber 
4ia»  Le&en  Jesu  (1839);  Die  evangelische  Lajidcs- 
^kirche  PreuBsena  und  ihre  offentlichen  Rechtsverhalt- 
niue  (Rostock,  1849);  AugxA^t  Neander  (Hamburg, 
1852);  Die  UniversiUit  Rostock  im  IS.  und  16.  Jahr- 
huTuieri  (Rostock,  1 854);  Aus  dem  kirchlichen  und 
attsserktrMicJien  Leben  Rostocks.  Zur  Geschickte 
Waiientlein^  und  des  drei^isigjdhrigen  Kri^ge»  (Bcr- 
i  lin,  1863);  Heinrich  Mulkr  und  seine  Zeit  (Rostock, 
1866);  Dairid  Chytraeuit  (1870);  lFi*^er  die  gegen- 
wdrtige  RicfUung  des  StaatslebenB  im  Verh^ltnis  zur 
Kirche  (1873),  (K.  Schmidt.) 

Biblioghapbt:  AUgemeine  mangtliKh-lutheriMche  Kir  then- 
settune,  1874.  pp,  06  a^<l.',  EiHtntfetisehe  Kirchenuituntf, 
1874,  pp,  209  squ. 

KRAFFT^  ADAM:  Early  German  Protestant; 
b.  at  Fulda  1493;  d.  at  Marburg  Sept  9,  1558.  He 
Btudied  at  Erfurt  (B.A.,  1512;  M.A.,  1519),  preached 
for  a  time  at  Fulda,  and  aftenvard  went  to  Hers- 
feld.  He  then  becjime  court- preacher  to  Philip  the 
Magnanimous,  of  Hesse,  who  made  him  superin- 
tendent at  Marburg  in  1526,  and  professor  of  the- 
ology in  1527*  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  all 
I  important  measures  for  establishing  Protestantism 
in  Hesse,  and  as  the  head  of  the  Refonnation  in 
Hesse  exerted  a  large  influenoe  on  the  history  of 
the  country.  Carl  Mjrbt. 

Bisi.iOGliAi'nY:   F.  W.  Btriedcr,  He^tiMcke  Gtlshri^ngeKhichir, 
ij    375-383,  Ca«el.   1782:    F.  W,  HasstDOUnp,  H€Mische 
I      Kireheng^aehichte,  I  76  eqq.,  Frankfort.  1 864. 

KRAFFT,  JOHAWN  (CRATO  VON  CRAFFT- 
HEIM):  German  phyaiciaa  and  advocate  of 
I^roteatantism;    b.  at   Bre^ilau  Nov.  22,   1519.    d. 


there  Oct.  19,  1585.  In  1534  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg^  where  he  Hved  six  years  on 
terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  Luther  and  Me- 
lanchthoii.  At  the  instance  of  the  former  he  Ktudied 
medicine  at  Leipsic  and  at  Padua.  After  his  re- 
turn to  Germany  he  was  appointed  physician  in 
ordinary  to  his  native  town  (1550),  in  1560  to  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  I.*  and  then  succsessively  to 
Maximihan  11.  and  Rudolf  If.  He  utilized  the 
^reat  confidence  which  he  enjoyed  under  Emperor 
Maximilian  for  the  advancement  of  ProtestanliMm, 
continually  frustrating  the  attempts  of  Bishop 
Hoeeus  and  of  the  Jesuits  to  lure  Maximilian  to  the 
side  of  the  opponents*  of  Protestantism,  He  was  an 
advocate  of  the  milder  Melanchthonian  tendency 
of  German  Protestantism,  am!  opposed  the  stricter 
Lutherans  under  Flacius.  After  the  overtlirow  of 
Melanchthoniani.sm  in  1574  hi.'*  opponents  suc- 
ceeded ui  breaking  his  iuflucntH*  with  the  court.  In 
1581  he  retired  to  his  estate,  Rtickerts,  near  Reinerz, 
in  the  county  of  Glatz,  but  in  1583  he  returned  to 
Breslau,  where  he  cjcercised  a  decisive  influence  upon 
the  confessional  change  at  the  court  of  Liegnitz, 
Brieg,  and  Ohlau.  (Pai7L  Tschackert;) 

BiQLiOGRAPFfr:  Hin  Concilia  et  epiMiola  mrtlicinalra,  «tl. 
L.  tichuiz,  iLppeared  in  7  voli.,  Frankfort.  167L  His  life 
was  written  by  A.  G.  E.  T.  Henechel,  BrealauH  18S3.  Con- 
sult further  J.  F.  A.  Gillet,  Crato  von  Craff^eim  und  «ein* 
Freunde.  2  vols,.  Frankfort,  1S60. 

KRAFFT,  JOHANN  CHRISTIAN  GOTTLOB 
L0DWIG:  German  Reformed  minister;  b.  at 
Dnisburg  (15  m.  n.  of  Diisi^eldorf)  Dec.  12,  1784; 
d.  at  Eriangen  May  15,  1845.  He  Wivs  educated  at 
Duisburg,  and  then  was  for  five  years  a  private 
tutor  in  Frankfort.  In  1808  he  Wiis  appointed 
pastor  of  the  Reformetl  congregation  at  Weeie, 
near  Cloves,  and  in  1817  of  that  at  Eriangen,  where 
in  the  following  year  he  became  professor  of  the- 
ology in  the  university.  For  some  years  after  his 
marriage  (ISll)  his  mind  was  filled  with  doiibt«  re- 
garduig  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  but  study 
opened  his  eyes,  and  at  the  time  of  his  appointment 
to  the  pastorate  at  Erhiii^en  he  had  become  a  firm 
Biblical  supernatiiralist.  Hia  conviction  that  Holy 
Scripture  from  beginning  to  end  is  the  work  of  the 
Holy  8pirit  became  thencefurth  the  bfiais  of  his 
theology.  Exegesis  and  apologeti<»  became  his 
life-work,  and  his  chief  aim  was  to  etlucate  theo- 
logians thoroughly  grounded  in  the  Bible.  During 
his  professorship  at  Eriangen  he  lectured  to  large 
audiences  on  pastoral  theology,  dogmatics,  New- 
Testament  exegesis,  and  the  hiBtory  of  missions, 
being  the  first  Gemian  professor  to  discuss  the  last- 
named  topic.  Though  he  was  not  an  exceptionally 
eloquent  preacher,  his  energy  and  earnest  faith  did 
much  to  make  Krafft  an  important  factor  in  the 
revivification  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Bavaria 
at  a  period  when  the  influence  of  ultra- rational  ism 
had  caused  its  tlecUne.  He  published  a  treatise, 
De  servo  et  libero  arbilrio  (Nuremberg.  1818),  seven 
sermons  on  Isa.  liii.,  and  four  on  I  Cor.  i,  30.  His 
Chronoiogie  und  Harnmnie  der  vier  ExnngcHen  was 
published  after  his  death  by  Dr.  Burger  ( Eriangen » 
1848).  (K.  GoBBiBLtO 

BiBUOGiLLPfrY:     G.    Tbommins,    Da*    Wwdergneaeken   dM 

tvanffetischen  Leb^n*  in  der  littheriadien  Kirche  Baycnu, 

pp.  171  Bqq.,  ErtAOflUk,  ISffT. 
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KRAFFT»  KARL  JOHAWH  FRIEDERICH  WIL- 
HELH;  German  Rcfoniitth  brother  of  Wilhelm 
Ludwig  Krafft;  b.  at  C<)lognc  Nov,  25,  1814;  d,  at 
Elberfeld  Mar.  15>  mm.  He  was  edueaied  at  tbe 
universtties  of  Erlangen^  Berlin,  and  Bonn  (1832- 
1837),  after  which  he  was  instructor  in  religion  at  the 
g^tnnasium  at  Bonn.  He  then  held  brief  pastor^ 
Ates  at  Fkmereheini'GroBsbOUefiheim  near  Bonn 
and  at  the  Reformed  Church  at  Hdckeswagen  near 
Lennep.  Id  1844,  however,  after  a  tour  of  Italy, 
he  acoepted  a  call  to  DUsaeldorf.  Here  he  di^ 
tipguiflbed  himself  as  an  Evangelical  preacher,  re- 
sisted all  revolutionary  tendencies  in  the  critical 
years  1848-49,  labored  earnestly  in  behalf  of  both 
botnc  and  forc^  missions,  taught  religion  for  five 
years  at  the  EeaLschule  of  Dt^sseldorf,  conducted 
the  local  ^hool  for  girls,  founded  a  Protestant  hos- 
pital, and  even  found  time  to  take  part  in  the  gen- 
eral inspection  of  churches  outside  the  Rhein  prov-* 
tnce  and  to  engage  in  literary  labors.  In  1856  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  newly  founded  fifth  pastor^ 
ate  of  the  Reformed  community  at  Elberfeld.  Ex- 
cept for  hu  field  service  as  chaplain  in  1836  and 
1870-7 1,  hii  tervioe  here  remained  unbroken  until 
his  retirement  on  account  of  ill-health  in  1886. 
Krajft's  chief  bterest  lay  in  the  domain  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  which  he  held  flrmly  to  the  doctrine 
of  inspiration,  and  of  the  church  history  of  the 
Rhein  province.  His  writings  compriie:  Brief e 
und  Dokumenis  aua  der  Zed  der  Refarmaiion  (in 
collaboration  with  W.  L.  Krafft;  Elberfeld,  1876); 
Riickhtick  ai^f  die  »ynodt]^  Otichidiie  dei  bergi^ken 
Landei  (1878);  Gexchwhie  der  beidm  Mariyrer  da* 
evangeliKhen  Ktrcket  Chrejibach  und  FlieaUden 
(18Sli);  and  Lebeniinld  des  Kaufmanm  Daniel 
fffrmann  (1895).  (F.  Sieftbrt.) 

KRAFFT,  WILHELM  LUDWIG;  German  Re- 
formed, brother  of  the  preceding;  b.  at  Cologne 
gept.  8,  1821;  d.  at  Bonn  Mar.  11,  1898.  He  wius 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Bonn  (1839^1)  and 
Berlin  (184l-i3),  and  in  1H44  he  made  a  tour  of 
Greece,  Egypt,  Nubbi,  Arabiji,  Sinai,  and  Palestinf. 
After  further  study  in  Rome  he  became  privat- 
docent  in  the  Lutheran  theological  faculty  at  Bonn 
in  1846,  extraordinary  professor  in  LS.W,  and  full 
professor  in  1859.  Here  he  lectured  on  the  geog- 
raphy of  Palestine,  and  lat^r  on  church  history. 
In  1863  he  was  made  a  mem  lie  r  of  the  thMogical 
examining  boartl  at  Munater  and  later  was  up- 
pointed  to  the  Coble nz  consb^tory.  In  1894  he  re- 
sii^ned  from  the  consist ory,  and  shortly  before  his 
death  \vm  relieved  from  the  obligation  tu  lecture. 
Besides  minor  eontribulions  he  published:  IHe 
Topographic  J rrumlem,'^  ( B on n ,  1 846 ) ;  /J ie  K irckcn- 
gejichiehte  der  gtrinajiiJichfn  Volkpr  (Berlin,  lHo4),  of 
which  only  the  fin^t  part  of  the  tirj^t  volume  ap- 
peared; Brirfe  uJid  Dotumenk  otrs  tier  Zcit  dfr  Re- 
famtation  (Elberfelf!,  1876);  and  I}ie  deuischc  Bib^l 
vor  Luiher  (Bonn,  1883)-  (F.  Sieffert.) 

KRAKICH^  krQ'niH,  AI^TOH:  Gcrmitn  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Kussc^oberg  (near  Hcilsberg,  41  m. 
n.Q.  of  KOnigaberg)t  East  Prussia,  Auj3j.  20^  1852, 
He  studied  at  the  Lyceum  of  BraunBborg  (187.>- 
187S)  and  the  Univtrsity  of  Wurzburg  (D.D.,  l.HSl), 


and  after  being  literai  at  the  Selects  at  Wormditt 

(13S2-84)    was   cumte    at   Elbing  (ISSI-^j.    Ht 
was  then  sub-director  of  the  seminary  for  priati 
at  Braunsberg  from  1888  to  1891,  became  pn^^ 
doeent  at  the  lyoeum  of  the  same  city  in  1S89,  isw- 
ciate  professor  of  dogmatic  theology  and  au^dliary 
theological  sciences  in  1892,  and  professor  of  tl^ 
same  subjecte  in  1894.     He  has  written:  DerhmUgt 
Baailiti*  in  §einer  SteUung  gum  Filioquf:  (Braun»» 
beiig,   1882);    f/cicr  die  Emp/anglUhkeit  da-  mm^ 
lichen    Nfdur  fur    die    GOter    der    lubernaiw'iidLfn 
Ordmifig  nacA  der  Lehre  des  hetUgen  Augusfinus  und 
deg  heiligen  Thomai  vtm  Aquin-  (Paderbom,  1S9I2); 
Die  ABkeiik   in   ikrer  dogmaHschen   GrunSagi  hd 
BasUiua  dem  Grm»en   (1896)^    Ecclema  guibut  dt 
cxiun*  per  «e  ipsa  sU  moiivum  eredibilitaiig  tl  M' 
mnte    $wt     legationiM     iestiTnomum     (Brauasbeif, 
1898);    Kirche  -und  Kirchvpiei  Reiehtnberg  (1903); 
and  Quavi  ac  ratione  CltmenM  Alexandrifms  etkmeot 
ad  religionem  ehristiamim  addiicere  studueril  (1903). 

KRANTZ,  krQnti,  ALBERT:  Hktor^  of  tk 
fifteenth  century;  b.  at  Hamburg  e.  1445  or  msme- 
wbat  earlier;  d.  there  Dec.  7^  1517.  He  was  ma- 
triculated at  Rostock  146S,  continued  his  studjei 
at  Cologne,  at  first  being  interested  in  law  and  thea 
turning  to  theology  and  history.  After  exteusite 
journeys^  during  which  he  gathered  from  different 
libraries  material  later  utilised  in  his  works  on  hii- 
tory,  he  seems  to  have  been  appointed  professor  &t 
the  University  of  Roetock,  of  which  in  14S2  be 
became  rector  and  in  14S6  dean  of  the  philcfiophieal 
faculty.  In  the  same  year  he  wbs  appointed  ik» 
syndic  of  the  town  of  Lobeek.  He  seems  to  hive 
lived  at  that  time  in  Ltibeck,  and  it  is  not  oeiMi 
whether  he  continued  to  be  active  at  RostocL  la 
1493  he  became  first  lect-or  of  theology  at  the  cathe- 
dral  of  HamburK.  and  after  1500  he  seems  to  hiv-e 
held  also  the  po>5ition  of  fiyndic  of  Hambiir]g,  In 
150H  he  Ix^Cftme  dean  of  the  catliedral  eli^ipi^r  aj>i 
twice,  in  15{»«  and  1514,  held  strict  church  vmia- 
tions  in  his  diocese,  urging  the  rcmorai  of  abuses 
and  a  stricter  oliedience  to  the  laws  of  the  churdi- 
In  theology  Krantz  took  the  stiindpoiiit  of  thi 
older  Catholicism,  but  in  saome  of  his  views  rcvpals 
the  beginnings  of  the  modern  spirit.  He  approvt?d 
of  Luthef 'a  vehement  opposition  again^jt  the  abu>e 
of  indulgences,  but  considered  the  removal  of  tbem 
an  und(»rt diking  beyond  the  powers  of  a  nmk. 
A  few  thy  a  bi'forc  his  de.it  h,  as  he  by  on  hij 
bed  J  Lulher'.s  fh^POJ*  were  brought  find  r^id  to 
him.  He  then  ejii  cola  ted:  *' Brother,  brothf*r,  gn 
to  thy  cell  und  ^\y  "God  be  merciful  to  me,  " 
From  the  lectures  of  Krants  to  the  clergy  of  Ha»»- 
burg  Bert  old  Holler  edite^l  SpCrantiMmum  opft^ 
culum  irt  nfficinm  mi^ife  { l."?(H>h  Kmnti  edited  also 
Ordo  miasaliH  Mrundutn  r  it  inn  fccksia:  Harfiburrji^ 
Riti  (8trasburg.  15t>9),  but  hii  chief  fame  resli?  upon 
his  hititarical  works*;  he  bus  bixm  called  a  j^po'^I 
Adurn  of  Bremen ,  aUliough  others  have  reproieh<?d 
hiin  with  partizanship  and  pl^igiarism;  but  hls^^ 
tings  show  great  diligence  and  the  method  i."ii»- 
ploy«M|  in  them  marks  essential  progress  in  hisw- 
ie.xl  literature.  Their  titles  are  Wandalia  *fu  ^^ 
[Vandalonim  f^ra  origine^  mriis  gcnti^s,  .  .  ^  ^' 
gratiombm  (Cologne,   1518);    Sajonin.    Ik  S<iJi^ 
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ica  gerUis  veltuita  origine,  longinquu  expedxtionibus 
\  ,  .  €t  beUia  (1520);  Hysiorin  wn  den  alien  Hut- 
$tn  tu  Behemen  in  Kaiser  Sigmundn  Zeiten  (n.  p., 
1523);  Chronica  regnorum  tiquilonartim  Dania, 
S^edm  et  Norvagia  (Strasburgi  Germ.,  1545,  Lat., 
1546);  Metropolis  seu  histana  de  ecck^iis  ndf  Carolo 
Magno  in  Saxania  (Basle,  1548).  These  works 
Btill  possees  value  for  the  church  hiatorj"  of  north 
Europe  and  of  northwestern  Germany;  they  were 
coutiniially  reprinted  in  the  sixtW'nth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  though  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  put  them  on  the  index. 

(Carl  Bertheau.) 

BtBUOuRAPHT:  N.  WilkeTW,  Letmn  deM  berUhmten  Doct. 
Alherti  Cranlrii,  Hamburg,  1722;  Zextachrift  de§  Vtreirw 
far  kamburgiMdie  Ge»ch\cht€.  iii  (185t),  3^5-^13  (by  C 
MOnckeberg),  n  (18W),  385-4»4  (by  E.  8chilfer):  O, 
Knibbe,  Dit  UniverntAt  Rottoek,  L  224-236.  Rostock. 
1854;  R.  Lange,  in  HanMche  Ge^chidiUttAUer.  v  (I88fi>, 
53-100;  J.  MolkT.  in  Cimbria  lil^ata,  iii.  378-302; 
Lk  Due.  in  HUtorUk  Tidtknft,  IL,  !▼.  187  aqq,,  t.  22fi; 
ADB,  rvii  43-44. 

KRAPF,  JOHANH  LUDWIG:  Pioneer  mission- 
ary; b.  at  Derendigen,  near  Tttbingen,  Jan.  11, 
1810;  d.  at  Komthal  (5  m.  n.w,  of  Stuttgart)  Nov. 
26,  188L  He  studiM  at  the  Latin  school  at  Tii- 
bixigen,  at  the  school  of  the  Basel  Mission,  and  at 
the  Univ^ersity  of  Tdbingen;  after  a  short  experi- 
ence as  vicar  and  teaoher,  he  waa  »ent  in  1838  to 
Join  the  Abyssinian  mission  of  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society,  but  the  attempt  there  was  rendered 
abortive  through  hostile  Roman  Catholic  influence. 
In  1S39  he  went  to  Shoa,  south  of  Abyssinia ^  and 
won  the  coniidenee  and  protection  of  the  king  of 
that  r^ion,  but  in  1842  Roman  Catholic  interfer- 
ence again  interrupted  hijs  work.  In  1844  he  es- 
tablished himself  in  ^iohannnedan  terrilorj'  at 
Mombasa  (see  Africa,  II.,  British  East  Africa  Pro- 
tectorate)«  where  he  occupied  himself  in  mission- 
ary labors^  in  the  study  of  the  languages,  the  com- 
pilation of  dictionaries,  and  in  the  work  of  Bible 
translation.  In  con&et[uence  of  surveys  of  the  ter- 
ritories carried  out  in  frequent  missionary  journeys, 
the  miasion  work  in  East  Africa  was  systematic- 
ally planned.  In  1855  he  retumetl  to  Kornthal, 
where,  except  for  two  journeys  to  Africa  on  special 
missiotiSt  he  carried  on  his  lexicographical  work 
and  that  of  translating  the  Bible  into  the  languages 
of  Eastern  Africa, 
Bisuoorapht:  Von  W.  Clsus,  Johann  LudwUf  Krapf.'BBatih 

1882. 

ERAUS,  FRAlfZ  XAVER:  Roman  CathoUc;  h. 
al  Treves  Sept.  18,  1840;  d,  at  San  Remo  (26  m. 
n.e-  of  Nice),  Italy,  Dec.  28,  1890.  He  studied  at 
Treves,  and  at  the  universities  of  Freiburg  and 
Bonn,  and  after  residing  for  a  time  in  Paris,  Vtoa 
appointed  to  a  benefice  at  Pfalzel,  near  Treves,  in 
1365.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  associate  pro^ 
feasor  of  the  history  of  art  in  the  University  of 
Strndburg,  wlienoe  he  was  called,  in  1878,  to  Frei- 
burg, as  professor  of  church  history.  In  1904  the 
Kraus-Gesellt«chaft  was  founded  in  hLs  honor  at 
Uimich  to  promote  the  deepening  of  the  Christian 
Kfe  and  lo  further  harmony  betwi'cn  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  Prote*;tants.  Among  Kraus's  numerous 
pubUcations  mention  may  be  made  of  his  Beitrfigc 
m  Trierichen  Arckdologie  und  GeuhichU  (Treves, 


1868);  Die  chrisUiche  Kunsi  in  ihren /nlhesten  AfH 
f&ngen  (Leipsic,  1872);  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchenge- 
sckichte  fur  Studierende  (4  vols,,  Treves,  1872-76); 
Roma  soiteranea;  die  romischen  Katuhmiben  (Frei- 
burg, 1873);  Kunsi  und  AUertum  in  Elsass-Lothar^ 
ingen  (4  vols.,  Straaburg,  1876-62);  Charakier- 
bilder  aus  der  chrisUiehen  Kirehengesehichte  (Treves, 
1879);  SynchronistiMche  Tabelkn  gur  chriittlichen 
Kunsigeschichte  (Freiburg,  1880);  Recdenzykhpd' 
die  der  christtichen  AUertiinier  (2  vols.,  1882-^); 
Die  Miniaturen  de^  Codex  Egberti  in  der  Sttidlbibli&- 
thek  tu  Trier  (Freiburg,  1884);  Die  Wundgem/Hde 
der  S.  Georgskirche  ni  Oberzell  auf  der  Insei  Reich- 
enau  (1884);  Die  Miniaturen  der  Manesse'schen 
Liederhaftdschrift  (Strasburg,  1887);  Die  Kunst- 
denkmiiler  des  Grossherzogtums  Baden  (in  collabora- 
tion with  J.  Dunn  and  E.  Wagner;  6  vols,,,  Frei- 
burg, 1887-1904);  Die  chrisUidien  Insehnften  der 
Rheinmmier  (2  vols,,  1890-94);  Die  Wandgemdlde 
von  St.  Angelo  in  Formis  (Berhn,  1893);  Geschichte 
der  chrisUiehen  Ku7isi  (2  vob,,  Freiburg,  1895- 
1908):  £:«^3/s  (2  vob.,  Berlin,  1896-1901);  Dante, 
sein  Leben  urul  sein  Werk,  sein  Verhdilnis  sur  Kujut 
und  zur  Politik  (1897);  Die  Wandgtmdlde  der  St. 
Si/lveaterkapdk  ru  GMbach  am  Bodensee  (Munich, 
1902);  and  Cavour,  di^  Erhebung  liaiiens  im  neunr- 
zeJinten  Jahrhunderl  (Mainz,  1902). 
BitiuoaaAfnir:  K.  Braig,  Zur  Erinnerung  an  Front  Xavtr 
Kraut,  FreibuTE,  10O2  (thDnt&iiis  complete  list  of  bia  i«tj- 
ting9);  E.  HauviJler,  Frttns  Xaver  KraitM:  Ltibenabiid  auM 
der  Zeit  des  ReformJcathttlitijimut,  Colmar,  lti04. 

KRAUSS^  SAMUEL;  Hungarian  Jewish  scholar; 
b.  at  Ukk,  county  of  Zala.  Feb,  IS.  1866.  He 
studied  at  the  rabbinical  seminary  at  Budapest  and 
the  university  of  the  same  city  (1884-89),  then  in 
Berlin,  taking  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  G lessen  in 
1893  and  receiving  the  rabbinical  diploma  from  the 
seminary  at  Budapest  in  1894.  In  1894  he  became 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  rabbinical  seminary  at 
Budapest,  and  in  1906  professor  at  the  similar  in- 
stitution in  Vienna.  He  was  the  managing  editor 
of  the  Hungarian  translation  of  the  Bible  made  by 
him  in  collaboration  with  W.  Bacher  and  J.  B^n6cEi. 
In  theology  he  is  a  progressive  conservative.  Be- 
sides a  Hungarian  transUitbn  of  the  Talmudic 
tractate  Derekh  Erez  (Budapest,  1895),  he  has  pre- 
pared a  Hebrew  commentary  on  Isaiah  (Zhitomir, 
19(M)  and  written  Rendszeres  Zsid6  VaUds  es  Er- 
ktikstan  (a  manual  of  systematic  instruction  in  the 
Jewish  religion;  Budapest.  1895);  Griechische  und 
lateinviche  Lehnworter  im  Talmud^  Midrasch  und 
Targum  (2  vols,,  Berlin,  1898-99);  Datnd  Kauf- 
niann^  Biographie  (1901);  Das  Leben  Je^u  nach 
jiidiaehen  QueUen  (1902);  and  Bad  und  Badeweun 
im  Talmud  (Frankfort,  1908). 

KRAUTH,  CHARLES  PORTERFIELD:  One  of 

the  most  prominent  theologians  of  the  English  Lu- 
theran Church  in  America;  b.  in  Martinsburg,  Va,, 
Mar.  17,  1823;  d.  in  Philadelphia  Jan.  2,  1883.  At 
the  age  of  ten  he  came  to  Gettysburg,  ivhere  his 
ffither,  the  Rev.  Charles  Philip  Krauth,  was  president 
of  Pennsylvania  Col  leg**  and  afterward  professor  in 
the  theological  seminary  of  the  General  Synod. 
He  wiia  graduated  from  Pennsylvania  College  in 
1839  and  in  1841,  ha%^ing  finished  bis  theological 
course  in  the  seminary,  be  took  charge  of  a  miseioa 
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fltation  at  Canton,  a  suburb  of  Baltimore.  From 
1842  to  1855  be  serv'ed  con|;reg&tJonB  m  Bftltimore, 
Martinsburg,  and  Winchester,  Va.  On  account  of 
the  sickneAa  of  hii  wife  he  spent  the  winter  of  1852- 
1853  in  the  West  Indieup  and  temporarily  supplied 
the  pulpit  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  Si. 
Thomas.  In  1855  he  took  char^  of  the  First  Eng^ 
lish  Lutheran  Church  in  Pittsbuiig,  and  in  1S50  of 
BL  Mark*4  t*hurchp  Philadelphia.  After  a  short 
pastorate  at  SL  Mark's  ho  became  editor  of  The 
LniheTan,  which  he  made  a  powerful  weapon  against 
the  »o-calW  "  American  Lutheranism  "  then  in 
vogue  in  the  General  8ynod  of  tlie  Lutheran  Church 
in  America.  When  the  ministerium  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  itn  conflict  with  the  General  Synod,  re- 
i«otved  to  est-abliiih  itn  own  theological  seminary  at 
PhiWIelphia,  Dr.  Krauth,  a»  a  matter  of  coursej 
was  called  to  the  chair  of  systenrntic  theology.  At 
the  formal  opening  of  the  new  seminary  and  the 
installation  of  its  first  faculty  (Oct.  4,  1864)^  he^ 
the  youngCHt  of  the  faculty,  delivered  the  inaug- 
ural addreaa  defining  its  theological  and  churchly 
position.  A  new  field  of  activity  was  opened »  when 
the  first  steps  were  taken  toward  the  organisation 
of  the  General  Council  (see  Lutherans).  While 
up  to  this  time  Dr.  Krauth  s  literary  work  had  been 
preeminently  of  a  polemical  character*  the  task  was 
now  to  lay  a  strong  foundation  on  which  a  general 
Lutheran  body  could  be  organized  in  the  unity  of 
the  faith  of  the  fathers.  He  composed  the  Funda- 
meniai  AHklen  of  Fnith  qjuL  Church  Polity ^  adopted 
at  the  Reading  Convention  in  1866,  as  the  basis  for 
the  constitution  of  the  '*  General  Council  of  the 
Evangelical  I^utheran  Church  in  North  America." 
He  was  also  the  author  of  the  ComtUittion  for  Conn 
gregaiiofm,  finally  adopted  by  the  General  Council 
in  1880.  When  the  question  on  the  prmciples  of 
church  fellowship  became  burning  in  the  General 
Touncil,  he  wrote  a  f«*rioH  of  fourteen  scholarly  arti- 
ch^  oil  this  subject  irt  Thf  Luihertm  (1875-7(i), 
which  VivTv  siflerward  summt'd  tiji  in  IDfi  them's  on 
Pulpit  tjnd  Alhir  Frtiftjrithip,  'wriit^.^ii  by  ordor  of 
I  he  (l4'j»Tid  t'omicil  (ISTT).  ThcHo  iirticleH  and 
rliP-rC.s  muy  l>e  naiil  to  rf^i^n'scnt  the  hHght  of  his 
fully  mulurt'd  c(^iivietiiiriH  uri  iIuh  fierplrxing  and 
delicate  subji'Ct.  Hr  t!ik<'?^  tho  strictly  confess^icmal 
panition  lliiit  pulpil  and  uUnr  fcllownhlp  means 
church  fcllnvv!*hip  and  llml  jdl  wpi erotism  rmd 
unionism  in  iht'  pulpit  and  at  the  aUiir  njv  to  lie  n'- 
jpctcd  on  [>ntit"iplv.  Fur  Um  yesif^  l>r.  Kr;iulh  wu:< 
prt  Hideout  ijf  thp  Council,  until  bin  failing  health  for- 
iuiik'  hirt  allondance  on  the  conventions  of  tknt 
btHly. 

Ur.  KmutlfH  eminent  piftft  and  eomprt^henfiive 
schnlan^hip  wt'PC  readily  appreciated  lM*yund  the 
limits*  of  liiJ^  own  church.  Soon  uftor  hr*  U*canie 
j*rofcsK(tr  in  tin-  tlieolujEical  Heminary  he  was  ph-ctfHl 
a  iru.stec  of  the  Uinvfrrtily  of  PeTmisylvaiuii,  and  in 
I8(>S  h(^  wan  ui"ptjint('d  professor  of  nrental  and 
moral  philo^sophy  in  that  institution.  In  1873  he 
wii»  made  vit:e-provo'=t .  and  durin;^  a  long  vacancy 
IM-rformrd  all  the  dutii-.s  of  ihe  provo.st.  In  ISSl, 
in  addition  to  lus  other  diitic.*^,  he  undertook  the 
department  of  history  at  the  University  of  Pcim* 
Hylvania.  lie  Wi**:  a  mrmljcr  of  thi'  American  Com- 
mitte   for  the  lie  virion  of  the  Enghah  ViTsitJii  of 


the  Biblfii  and  wa^  aaslgned  to  the  Old-Teiitamiflt 
company.  Ws  literary  activity  cot^i^  the  field  of 
philosophy  am.  well  as  that  of  theology.  Amoag  bis 
more  important  pubUcatioo^  may  be  mentioned: 
An  Eng^hsh  translation  of  Tholuck^s  commentAf^ 
on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  (Philadelphia,  1S59);  a 
new  edition  of  W,  Fleming ^s  VocabiJary  q^  PkUoMh 
phy  (1S60;  in  enlarged  form  1875);  an  Eq|M 
translation  of  the  Au^bui^  CcinfeBsion,  with  intn^ 
thiction  and  anuotartionn  (1868);  The  Cmiminsaim 
Rt^f^rmatum  and  iia  Thwhgy  (1872),  his  pmdpil 
work,  in  which  be  collected  the  moat  valuable  of 
his  essays  and  tre&tiaes^  and  a  new  edition  of 
Berkeley's  Principlea  of  Human  Kn&vsi^dge,  with 
introductiou  and  annotationa  (1874).  At  the  i^ 
quest  of  the  minlsterium  of  Pennsylvania  he  hii 
undertaken  an  extended  English  biography  of  Mm*' 
tin  Luther  for  the  Luther  jubilee  of  188^,  but  did 
not  live  to  complete  thi^  work.  A.  Spaeto. 

Bi»uoa94PiiT:  A.  Spaeth,  CharUt  PorUrjldd  KmuA,  tqL 
].,  New  Yark,  1898;  B.  M.  Bd)muclt«j-,  to  LviktrnnChwri^ 
Hrt^irw,  July,  1BS3;  American  Chur^  HiMoq^  S«riu,\t. 
416  sqq..  et  pAiuiin,  New  YaHt«  189a. 

KRAWUTZCKY,  kr^-wutBlcJ,  ADAM;  Gennaa 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Neustadt  (59  m.  s.e.  of 
Bre^lau),  Upper  Silesia,  Mar.  2,  1842;  d.  in  Bre^ 
in  Jan.,  19Q7.  He  studied  in  Breslau  (1860^1 
Tubingen  (1863^4),  and  Munich  (1864;  D.D.  1S65), 
and  at  the  seminary  for  prie^te  at  Bre^Uu  (18d4-^i5K 
He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1865,  and 
after  being  curate  at  Kanth  and  Breslau,  became 
mibdi  rector  of  the  seminary  and  privat-doceot  in  the 
Univeraity  of  Brealau  in  1868,  In  1885  he  wm 
appointed  aasociate  professor  of  moral  tbeolou  ftt 
BreslaUi  and  professor  in  18SS,  He  wrote  ZMimg 
und  Ordnung  der  hmitgen  SakramenU  in  lAref  p- 
schwhtlichen  Ejdwicklung  (Breslau,  1805);  Demrnt 
bmtifiea  in  BenedicU  XIL  conMUrdivnem  '*  Benedk- 
iua  Dtus"  (186S);  Petrimsche  Studitn  (2  pa^te, 
1872-7H);  Des  Bellarmin  kleiTief  Kutechismut  m]t 
Kommerttar  (1873);  and  Einhlltmq  in  dm  ^l^iflvm 
flrr  ktitholiack^n  MarQllhpotogie  (189(0. 

KRELL  (CRELL),  NIKOLAUS  Saxon  Jsiauv 
nian  and  religious  reformer;  h.  in  Lcipsic  c.  1550: 
Iwheadeti  nt  Dressden  C)ct.  9,  1601.  Up  u-as  the 
son  of  the  jurist  Wolfgang  Kr'H,  anri  !itu«lieti  at  the 
Royal  8chooJ  at  GriinmfL  and  at  the  rnivei^Uy  d 
l^npj^ic  (11, A,,  1572;  M.A.,  1575),  concluding  hi> 
eiiucation  with  a  journey  to  Switzerland  and  Fnuicp. 
It  was  here,  no  doubts  tliat  he  obtained  the  dcgp^ 
of  doctor  of  hiw.  He  soon  achieved  f^r^^t  renci^i 
at  Ijcip^ic  iLH  ft  university  iustnictor,  as  well  as  :i 
practical  jurist*  In  I5t^0  ho  was  apt>ointefl  sullc 
councilor  by  Elector  AuguiJtuH,  and  in  1581  lif  ^'^^ 
de legated  as  coun.sclor  and  preceptor  lo  Frioce 
tliristian.  Ulien  the  latter  assumeii  the  gOTem* 
ment  in  158(5  he  pursued  a  policy  which  mntemlly 
diverg«»d  from  thai  of  \m  father.  Whereas  here- 
tcjft*rc  public  oHjcrrs  and  the  clergy  were  required 
to  subscrilx*  the  Formula  of  Concord,  this  prarti* 
now  feli  away.  The  higher  clergy  who  had  con- 
tinued loyal  to  the  Formula  of  Concord  were  sup- 
planted liy  mpo  with  Philippist  views;  and  irbeii 
Court  Preacher  Mirns  objected,  be  was  put  unier 
custofiy  at  Kimlgstein.  This  attack  on  LutberftB 
orthodoxy  in  the  interest  of  Crypto-Calvioiiatt  «^ 
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attiibuted  to  Doctor  KreU,  who  had  been  appointed 
priv^  councilor  in  1586,  and  chflncellor  in  1589.  In 
fact  Krel!  wrote  to  John  Caaimir^  **  I'll  get  even 
with  the  parsons  in  short  order;  they  must  dance 
as  I  pipe."  Moreover,  a  new  catechism  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Dresden  court  preachers  Steinbach 
and  Sttlmuth;  by  the  latter,  too,  an  edition  of  the 
Bible  waa  aet  afoot,  with  CalviiiLstic  elucidationn. 
A  great  uprising  occurred  when  the  form  of  exor- 
cism was  stricken  out  of  the  order  of  baptism.  A 
butcher  in  Dresden,  cleaver  in  hand,  compelled  the 
baptism  of  hh^  cliild  in  the  earlier  manner;  at  Wit- 
tenberg the  new  superintendent 'a  house  was  stormed 
and  scenes  of  turbulence  ensued  on  every  side. 
Krell,  nevertheless^  believetl  himself  sure  of  com- 
plete Triumph.  The  t«rritorial  estates,  nobles  and 
public  officers  feared  some  prejudice  to  their  vested 
lights.  Tlie  elector  had  retrenched  the  official 
power  of  the  former  court  positions  and  given 
Chancellor  KrelJ  almost  unlimited  power.  Besides, 
there  was  dis^satisfaction  with  the  foreign  policy. 
Heniy  of  Navarre  w^as  aupported  with  troops  and 
funds  in  violation  of  a  promise  given  by  the  elec- 
tor in  1588;  and  the  discont-ent  was  enlianoed  when 
the  campaign  of  1591  totally  miscarried.  But  the 
sudden  death  of  Christian  Oct.  5,  1591,  put  an  end 
to  Krell*a  activity.  Even  before  the  burial  of  his 
patron,  he  was  thrown  Into  prison  at  Konigstein, 
where  be  languished  for  ten  years.  Under  tlie  re- 
gency of  Frederick  William  of  Saxe- Weimar,  a  zeal- 
ous Lutheran,  all  public  officers  and  clergymen  were 
a^m  pledged  to  the  articles  of  faith  as  ezpreBSod 
in  the  Formula  of  Concord.  Although  the  estates 
interceded  for  Krell  in  a  measure,  the  judicial  suit 
against  liim  was  protracted  year  after  year.  There 
were  manifold  article"!  of  complaint  lotlged  against 
him.  The  Meissen  Commisflioner's  Diet  of  Feb.  1^ 
1600,  advanced  four  charges:  seduction  of  the  elec- 
tor to  CAalvininra,  instigation  to  the  French  cam- 
paign^  alienation  of  the  emperor,  and  civil  division. 
The  court  of  appeal  at  Prague  condemned  him  to 
eatecutioD  by  the  sworcL  The  sword  with  which 
the  sentence  was  ejcecuted  is  still  presen'^ed.  It 
bears  the  inscription  Cave^  Calmniane. 

Ge:org  Mueller. 

Bimjoosapht:  A.q  ex;i«Di!ive  list  of  LiterAttire  \a  t^ven  in 
Hmuok-Bersog.  BE,  xi.  85.  Consult:  M.  Ritter.  D^uUche 
Otmdiiehie  im  Zeitalter  der  GegenTeformation.  i.  644H]I4%), 
IL  44-ei.  Stuttgart.  1889-95;  iiiem,  in  ADB,  xvii.  116- 
122:  A.  V,  Ricbard,  Der  kwrfiirMtltche  9i\ch*i»che  Kantlrr 
.  .  .  NicolauM  Krell,  Dresden,  1850;  F.  Branden.  Der 
Kmuimr  KrtU,  I^ipmc,  1873;  F,  von  BpzqM,  Bruife  df» 
t^faligmfvn  Johann  Canmvr.  ii.  419.  Munich,  1884;  G. 
DmymUt  Dom  Zeitalter  cfat  drnaMioi&hrigtn  Krieffe«.  pp, 
364-376,  Berlm*  1888;  J.  JwwBen.  GttchicMe  dt4  dtuUchen 
Votk«a,  vol«,  v-viii,  pftntim.  Freihwrg,  1893-94.  En«, 
traiui,*  St.  Louia,  1896^1906;  G.  Kawermu,  Reformaiion 
uni  (hotnrtfarmation,  pp.  267,  274-270.  Berlin.  1809; 
B.  BotmeiMtAdt,  Dan  Prixetsferfahrm  fftoen  den  kur§&cha- 
iaehtn  Kanskr  AT,  KreU.  H»U»,  1901;  Moeller,  ChnMtian 
CkwTfh^  ill.  297-298;  Cambridoe  Modem  Hittorif,  m.  111. 
713,  New  York^  1905. 

KRIEG,  krfg,  KORNEL:  German  Roman  Cath- 
olic; b.  &t  Weiaenbach  (20  m.  s,  of  Carlsruhe), 
8ept>  14,  1839.  He  studied  in  Freiburg  and  Bonn 
(Ph.D.,  Heidelberg^  1876;  D.D.,  Freiburg,  1879), 
and  in  18S0  became  privat-docent  in  the  former 
institution,  where  he  was  promoted  to  his  present 
position  of  full  professor  of  Bibhcal  encyclopedia, 


pastoral  theology,  and  Biblical  introduction  in 
1883.  He  ha«  written:  Grundriits  der  rdmiachen  Al- 
tertUmer  (Altbreisach,  1872);  Afotiothemmts  der 
Offewbarung  und  das  Heidenium  (Miiinz,  1S80);  Dia 
theologvichen  Schnften  den  Boeikiu^  (Cologne,  1884); 
Die  liturgischen  Bestrebutigen  im  karolingiachen 
ZeOalier  (Freiburg,  1889);  Lehrbuch  der  P&dagogik 
(Paderborn,  1893) ;  Das  Buck  von  den  heUxgen  x4er- 
zehn  Nothel/em  (Freiburg,  1895);  FOrsiabt  Martin 
GerbeH  von  Sanki  Bhmen  (1896);  F.  G.  Wanker, 
ein  Theologe  der  Ucbergangazeit  (1896);  ^nrycto- 
pddie  der  Iheologischen  Wissenschaften  (1900);  Wig- 
senschaft  der  Sfeknieitung,  eine  Pastoraltheologie,  t, 
(1905);  and  WiMenachaft  dea  kirchlichen  Kaiechvr 
menaies  (1907). 

KROPATSCHECK,  kr^pflt'schek,  FRIEDRICH: 
German  Protestant;  b.  at  Wiaraar  (18  m,  n.  of 
Schwerin).  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Jan.  25,  1875. 
He  studied  in  Basel,  Berlin,  and  Greifswald  (Ph.D., 
1898),  and  from  1899  to  1901  wa.s  inspector  of  the 
theological  Studienhaus  at  Greifswald.  During 
this  period  he  was  privat-docent  at  the  university 
of  the  same  city,  wher€?  he  became  associate  pro- 
fessor of  systematic  theology  and  New-Testament 
exegesis  in  1902;  since  1904  be  has  held  a  similar 
position  in  Bre^lau.  He  haa  edited  the  BiUiache 
Zeit'  und  Streiifragen  since  1904.  and  has  written 
Johannes  Dlflsch  aii»  Fetdkirch  (Greifswald.  1S98); 
Occam  und  Luther  (GUtersloh,  1900);  and  Die 
Schrifiprinzip  der  itdherischen  Kirche,  i',  (Leipsic, 
1904), 

KROTELp     kro'tel,     GOTTLOB     FREDERICK: 

Lutheran;  b.  at  llsfeld  (25  m.  e.  of  Carlsruhe), 
Germany^  Feb,  4,  1826;  d.  in  New  York  City  May 
17.  1907.  He  emigratefl  to  the  United  States  in 
childhood  and  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  (B.A.,  1846),  He  then  sturlicd  the- 
ology and  was  lioensed  to  preach  in  1848  by  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  miniat^riimi  of  Pennsylvania^ 
holding  pastorates  at  Passyunk,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(lH4S-49h  Lebanon,  Pa.  (1849-53),  Lancaster,  Pa. 
(1853-61),  Philadelphia  (lS61-«8),  Holy  Trinity, 
New  York  City  (1868-95),  and  the  Church  of  the 
Advent  in  the  same  city  (1896-1907).  He  was  also 
professor  in  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Theological 
Seminary,  Philadelphia,  in  1804-68,  and  president 
of  the  General  Council,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
founders,  in  1869-70  and  1888-93.  He  was  editor 
of  Der  iutherifirke  Herohi  from  1872  to  1875  and 
one  of  the  editors  of  The  Ltdheran,  the  official  organ 
of  the  General  Council,  from  1881  to  1883  and  edi- 
tor-in-chief from  1895  till  his  death.  In  addition 
to  translating  C  F.  Ledderhose's  Life  of  Melanch- 
ihon  (Philadelphia,  1854)  and  J.  G,  W.  IThlhorn's 
Lrdher  and  the  Swiss  (1876).  he  wTOte  Who  are 
tAe  Bleeped  f  MtdUations  on  the  Beatitudes  (Phila- 
delphia, 1856)  and  Ejpianaiian  of  Luther*s  Smail 
Calechism  (1863;  in  collaboration  mth  W.  J.  Mann), 

BiBLiOQRAPEfr:    In  Memoriam  Rei>.  G.  F.  Krotft,  privately 
printed,  New  York,  1908. 

KRUEDEIfER,  kroi'de-ner",  BARBARA  JU- 
LIAHA  VOfI:  Ryssian  mystic;  b.  at  Riga  Nov, 
IL  1764;  d.  at  Karasuba^ar  (70  m.  n.e.  of  Seba»- 
topol)  Dec.  25,  1824.    She  wa^  the  daughter  of 
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Otto  Hermann  von  VietinghofT,  a  Russian  imperial 
privy  councilor  and  a  man  of  rationalistic  views 
and  a  leading  freemason,  and  of  his  wife  Anna 
Ulrica,  a  strict  Lutheran.  After  a  fashionable  ed- 
ucation, she  was  married  to  Baron  von  KrUdener 
Sept.  23,  1782,  who  was  then  first  Russian  minister 
at  the  court  of  Courland.  The  marriage  proved 
imhappy,  since  the  husband  was  conscientious  and 
retiring,  while  the  wife  was  restless,  given  to  co- 
quetry and  to  the  enjoyment  of  fashionable  society 
in  various  capitals.  At  Paris  she  formed  a  liaison 
with  a  young  officer  which  she  refused  to  terminate 
at  her  husband's  demand,  and  would  not  return  to 
her  home  even  during  her  husband's  last  Ulness, 
his  death  occurring  June  14,  1802.  Meanwhile  she 
published  a  graceful  novel,  VaUric,  ou  leUrea  de 
Gustave  de  Linar  a  Ernest  de  G.  (issued  anonymously, 
2  vols.,  Paris,  1804;   a  reissue,  ib.  1878). 

During  a  sojourn  at  Riga  in  the  summer  of  1804, 
Juliana  experienced  conversion,  an  experience  which 
nothing  in  her  past  life  seemed  to  make  probable. 
From  this  time  forth,  as  her  utterances  attested, 
an  unwholesome,  nervous  "  religiosity  "  came  to  be 
the  dominant  element  in  her  character,  and,  through 
its  extravagance,  reflects  a  cloudy  mysticism  like 
that  of  the  enthusiasms  of  the  Chiliasts  of  Baden, 
Alsace,  and  WUrttembcrg,  with  whom  she  cultivated 
relations  of  intimacy.  Borne  along  by  the  charm 
of  a  seductive,  and  yet,  amid  all  its  aberrations, 
always  distinguished  personality.  Baroness  Krtt- 
dener  contrived  to  bring  singular  effects  to  pass. 
But  even  the  sympathetic  side  of  her  nature,  which 
impelled  her  to  numberless  benefactions  to  the  poor 
and  sick,  came  gradually  to  lose  its  purity  in  the 
atmosphere  surrounding  her.  What  especially  con- 
tributed to  lead  her  astray  and  to  impair  her  esteem 
was  her  association  with  the  WUrttemberg  '*  proph- 
etess "  Marie  Gottliebin  Kummer  (familiarly  styled 
Die  Kummerin).  From  the  close  of  1808,  the 
baroness  and  her  now  companions  traveled  about 
in  the  Wiirttemberg  districts,  holding  conventicles; 
but  in  the  summer  of  ISOU,  she  was  expelled,  while 
Kummer  w:is  put  in  ward. 

Meanwhile,  the  npocalyptic  elation  of  the  en- 
thusiasts had  become  j)owerfully  enhanced  by  the 
political  and  military  events  of  that  era.  In  Napo- 
leon they  U'held  Apollyon  (Abaddon,  Rev.  ix.  11); 
Alexander  of  Russia  seeme<i  to  them  the  deliverer. 
And  as  the  baroness  learned  tliat  Pietist ic  influ- 
ences were  felt  by  the  czar,  her  i)lan  was  laid.  At 
Ileilhroim,  accordingly,  in  June  1815,  she  so  thor- 
ou«;hly  siiccet'ded,  in  an  audience  lasting;  several 
hours,  in  be^uilinji;  this  mobile  potentate  with  her 
pergonal  views  that  he  Ix'came  a  constant  "  guest  " 
at  her  Bible  classes  in  Heidelberg  and  Paris.  She 
fostercMl  in  him  the  thoughts  the  material  sec^uel 
of  which  wiis  the  tn'aty  later  know^n  as  the  Holy 
Alliance,  concluded  between  the  czar  of  Russia, 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  king  of  Prussia, 
Sept.  20,  IS  15.  Before  long,  however,  Alexander 
turned  away  from  his  new  friend,  whose  persisting 
association  with  Kummer  and  other  unsalutary 
elements  rendered  him  distrustful;  to  this  was  added 
his  displeasure  on  account  of  her  indiscreet  utter- 
ances regarding  the  Holy  Alliance. 

That   episode   marks   the   climax   in   the   life   of 


Baroness  KrQdener.  In  the  years  1815-18,  at- 
tended usually  by  an  ample  retinue,  ahe  travmd 
northerly  Switxerland  and  southern  Baden,  win- 
ning souls,  in  her  manner,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  lavishly  dispensing  among  the  poor  and  tuBa- 
ing  the  money  constantly  supplied  by  her  infatuated 
adorers.  She  fell  under  a  particularly  demoralian; 
influence  in  the  person  of  the  Poat-Seoretaiy  Keller 
from  Brunswick,  who  hailed  her  as  Deborah,  Esther, 
Judith,  and  even  as  that  woman  of  the  Apocalypse 
(xii.  1)  who  should  bear  the  Messiah;  orasMa^i 
"  vicaress,"  who  should  engender  the  New  Church. 
Indeed,  miraculous  powers  were  claimed  by  the 
baroness  herself.  She  was  finally  expeDed  from 
Switzerland  and  the  South  German  States,  and  (in 
1818)  returned  to  her  home.  That  she  and  her 
companions  remained  unmolested  there  was  owing 
to  the  grace  of  the  Czar  Alexander.  She  conducted 
classes  for  Biblical  study  at  Mitau,  Riga,  and  on 
her  estate  Kosse,  near  Werro.  But  when  once  again 
she  played  the  political  prophetess,  and  aodaimed 
Alexander  as  future  liberator  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Czar  wrote  to  her  in  his  own  hand,  enjoining  her  to 
silence  under  pain  of  his  disfavor.  By  invitation 
of  Princess  Alexander  Galitzin  she  journeyed  to  the 
Crimea  in  1824,  both  to  improve  her  health  ind 
to  labor  among  the  Pietists  of  that  region,  and  there 
fell  ill  and  died.  G.  KhCgis. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  earlier  literature  (cf.  for  it  Hauek- 
Heriog.  RB,  xL  146-147)  is  entirely  raperaeded  by  E.  Mub- 
lenbeck,  £tud€  nur  let  originea  de  la  8ainte~AUiaite8.  inr 
un  portrait. du  Mme.  d»  Krudener,  Paris,  1888. 

KRUEGER,  krei'ger,  HERMAHH  GTJSTAY 
EDUARD:  German  Protestant;  b.  at  Bremen 
June  20,  1862.  He  studied  in  Heidelberg  (1881- 
83),  Jena  (1883-84;  Ph.D.,  1884),  Gieesen  (1884- 
85;  lie.  theol.,  1886),  and  GOttingen  (1885-86). 
In  1886  he  became  privatrdocent  for  theology  in 
Giessen,  where  he  was  appointed  associate  profes^ 
sor  of  the  same  subject  in  1889.  Since  1891  he  has 
been  full  professor  at  Giessen,  and  in  1902-03  was 
roctor  of  the  university.  He  is  primarily  a  student 
of  patrLstics  and  the  hbtory  of  dogma,  and  belongs 
to  no  denomination.  Since  1888  he  has  been  a  col- 
laborator on  the  Theologischer  Jahre^beri^ht,  of  which 
he  has  been  joint  editor  since  1895,  first  with  H.  Holi- 
mann  (1895-1901)  and  later  with  W.  Kohler  (since 
1901).  He  has  likewise  edited  the  Sammlung  aus^- 
wahller  Quellenschriften  zur  Kirchen-  und  Dogmen- 
geschichte,  to  which  he  contributed  Justins  Apoh- 
gieen  (Freiburg,  1891)  and  Auguatin  de  cateehizandit 
riulibus  (1893).  He  also  translated  J.  Reville's  Lo 
Religion  a  Rome  sous  les  Siv(Tes  (Leipsic,  1888)  and 
edited  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  K.  von 
Hase's  Kirchen^eschichte  an/  der  Grundhge  akofU' 
viischer  Vorlcsungen  (1890-92)  He  has  written: 
Monophysitische  Streitigkeiten  im  Zusammenhange 
mil  der  Reichspolitik  (Jena,  1884);  Lucifer  Ton 
Calaris  und  das  Schisma  der  Luciferianer  (Leipsic, 
1880) ;  GcschicJUe  der  altchristlichen  Literatvr  in  den 
ersten  drei  Jahrhunderien  (Freiburg,  1895;  Eng- 
transl.  by  C.  R.  Gillet,  History  of  Early  Chn»- 
tian  LiUrature,  New  York,  1897);  Was  l^ 
und  zu  welchem  Ende  sUtdiert  man  Dogmenge- 
schichtef  (1895);  Die  Entstehung  des  Neuen  TeMor 
mcnts   (1890);    Das  Dogma  vom  Neuen  Tesiantnl 
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1896);  Die  neneren  Bemiihungen  um 
>i1PlMR!em7iigunj7  der  chrisUichen  Kireheri  (Frei- 
hfltgf  1897);  Petrus  Cammun  in  Gexchichte  ami 
Legende  (G  lessen,  1897);  Die  iieuen  FunAe  auf  dem 
Gtbiet  tier  altmten  Kirchertgeschickte  {18&8);  Die 
sogenanni^  Kirchengeschichte  des  Zacharias  Rhetor 
(Leipsic,  1899);  Kriiik  und  Ueberlieferung  auf  dem 
Qtbiet  der  Erforschung  des  Urchnjuteniunut  ((]  lessen, 
1903);  Philipp  der  GroftAmmtige  ah  Pdiiiker  (1904); 
Das  Dogma  istn  der  Dreieiriigkeit  ttnd  GoUmensch- 
heit  (Tubingen,  1905);  Philipp  Mehincht^ion,  eine 
Charakterski£2e  (Halle,  ItK^fi);  arul  Dm  Papstihum 
(Tubingen,  1907;  Eng.  tranKl.,  The  Papacy;  its  Idea 
and  iU  ExpanenU,  New  York,  1909), 

KRUMMACHER,  krum'maH"er :  The  tiiime  of 
four  distingiiishett  Mefarme^t  preachers  of  Germany. 

1.  Friedrich  Adolf  Krummacher  wim  born  at 
Ttcklenburg  (22  m,  n,n.e,  of  Miinttler)  July  13, 
1767;  d.  lit  Bremen  Apr.  4,  1845.  He  attended  the 
Latin  school  of  Im  native  town  and  in  1786  l>ecame 
a  student  of  theolojry  at  the  sniatl  Reforiiieil  Col- 
let of  LinjB^n.  l)u*.satLsfied  with  the  conditions 
there,  he  removes  1  to  Halle,  where  he  attended, 
among  othei^,  the  lectures  of  Knapp  and  Bahrdt. 
After  the  completion  of  his  studies,  h*>  sfjent  one 
year  as  schoolmaster  in  Bremen.  In  179(-)  he  was 
appointed  associate  rector  of  the  gymnaHium  at 
Hamm.  In  1793  he  assume  I  the  n^ctorship  of  the 
gymnasium  in  Mors,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
in  spite  of  the  menace  of  war.  In  1800  he  was 
calM  t^  the  professorship  of  theoloji^y  aiid  rhetoric 
at  Duiiiburg.  His  theology,  though  tinged  by  the 
Influences  of  the  period,  wa^  marked  by  a  piety 
and  a  reverence  for  Scriptural  Christianity  which 
made  him  a  valuable  counterpoise  to  the  rational- 
ism of  his  colleague  Crimm.  The  pressure  of  Na- 
poleonic autocracy  had  a  paralyzing  eflfect  upon 
the  University  of  Duisbur^,  and  it  declined  still 
more  after  the  town  came  under  the  rule  of  the 
newly  established  grand  duchy  of  Berg;  the  French 
government  did  not  even  pay  the  Siilarien  of  the 
professors,  and  after  K  rum  mac  her 'a  brother-in- 
law  Moller  had  left  the  institution  in  1805,  he  was 
l^lad  to  exchange  his  position  in  1807  for  that  of  a 
ifeDuntry  pastor  at  Kettwig  in  the  romantic  valley 
-of  the  Ruhr,  wliere  he  soon  won  the  confidence  of 
the  Westphahan  peasants.  In  1812  Duke  Alexis 
Frederick  Christian  of  Anhalt' Bern  burg  appointed 
him  general  supi*rintendcnt,  councilor  of  the  con- 
siatory.  and  chief  preacher  at  Bernburg.  In  lS2f> 
he  cieclined  a  call  to  the  l^niversity  of  Bonn  as  pro- 
fessor of  theology.  In  1821  the  Evangelical  Union 
was  introduced  in  Bernburg  under  his  guidance. 
From  1824  to  1843,  when,  owing  to  old  age,  lie  re- 
signed his  position,  he  was  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
St,  Ansgar  in  Bremen,  where  he  aoiuired  great  pop- 
ularity, though  he  could  not  compete  with  his  col- 
league Draseke  as  a  preacher. 

Krummacher  possessed  a  contemplative,  esthetic, 
and  poetic  nature,  a  genial  di'^position  with  a  tender 
heart,  a  dignified  earnestness,  and  a  child-like  sim- 
plicity. He  waa  well  trainetl  in  philology  and  the- 
ology,  and  hia  education  was  very  comprehensive. 
He  exerted  much  influence  upon  hia  contempo- 
raries, not  only  wi  professor  and  preacher,  but  also  as 
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poet  and  prose  writer.  During  the  Duisburg  period 
he  published  Hymnus  an  die  Liehe  (Weael,  1801), 
followed  by  Parabeln  (Duisburg,  1809;  Eng,  transl., 
Pnrabks,  London,  1824  and  often),  which  acquired 
a  f>ermaneut  place  in  German  hterature,  and  a 
t  realise,  then  very  popular,  Utber  den  Geisi  und  die 
Form  der  emrugeli^hen  GesehicfUe  in  hiMorischer  und 
dstheii^cher  //irwttcAi  (Leipsic,  1805).  In  his  rural 
solitude  at  Kettwig  he  wrote,  beside  essays  and 
criticisms  in  magazines.  Die  Kindent^ell  (Duisburg, 
1809),  a  favorite  book  of  Queen  Louise;  Das  Fesi- 
biiehlein,  tine  Sdtri/t/iirs  Voik  (1809-18);  Apologen 
und  Paramythien  (1809);  and  Bibelkateehimniis 
(1810).  While  at  Bernburg  he  published  the  pa- 
triotic poem  Der  Eroberer  (1814);  the  Biblical 
drama  Johannes  (Leipsic,  1815);  and  the  anony- 
mous polemical  treatise  Apostdi»dies  Seml«chreibe7i 
an  die  Chrisimigemeinden  von  dem  was  Noth  thul 
zur  Kirchenimi>e^serung  (1815),  called  forth  by  the 
institution  of  the  so-calle*!  liturgical  commission  in 
Berlin.  Then  followed:  Leiden ^  Sterben  und  Aufer- 
steJiufig  unsrrg  Herm  Jesu  Ckristi,  twelve  pictures 
after  Goltzius  with  prefaee  and  text  (Berlin^  1817); 
Paragraphen  zwr  heiligen  Geschichie  (1818);  Fiirst 
Wolfgang  zu  Anhcdt,  eirie  Reformationspredigt  (Des- 
sau,  1820),  Brie/wechsel  zwischen  A&mus  und  seinem 
Vetter  (Duisburg,  1820),  a  polemical  treatise,  di- 
rected against  Voss;  Die  freie  eixtngelisthe  Kirche, 
tin  FriedeTisgntss  (1821);  Bilder  und  BUddien 
(E^aeu,  1823);  Katechismits  der  christlichen  Lehre 
(1823);  and  Die  christHche  VotJcsschule  im  Bunde 
mit  der  Kirche  (1825).  To  the  Bremen  period  l>e- 
long:  Katechismus  der  christlichen  Lehre  nach  detn 
Bckenninis  der  eimngeliscMen  Kirche  (1825);  St. 
Ajisgar  (Bremen,  1828);  Das  Tdubcken  (Elssen, 
1828);  Der  Hauptftmnn  ComdiuSf  sermons  on  Acts 
X  (Bremen,  1829;  Eng.  transL,  Cornelius  the  Ceniu- 
rion,  Edinburgh,  1839);  Die  Gcschichie  de*  Reichs 
GoUes  nach  der  heiligen  Schrift  (Essen,  1831-46); 
Lebtn  des  heiligen  Johannes  (1833).  Krummacher 
was  a  mo»t  faithful  contributor  to  the  Bremer  Kirch- 
enbote  edited  by  Mallet.  The  first  parts  of  the  Fest- 
biichlein,  the  juvenile  writings,  and  the  catechism 
were  received  with  special  favor  and  went  into 
numerous  editions.  (H.  MALLETf) 

2.  Gottfried  Daniel  Krummacher,  brother  of 
Friedrich  Adolf,  was  born  at  Tecklenburg  (22  m, 
n.n.e.  of  Munster)  Apr,  1,  1774;  d.  at  Elberfeld 
(24  m.  n.e.  of  Cologne)  Jan.  30,  1837.  Even  as  a 
boy  he  gave  evidence  of  a  |R'culiar  and  dreamy  na- 
ture. At  the  University  of  Duisburg  he  came  under 
the  mfluence  of  its  rector  Franz  Arnold  Hasen- 
kamp  (q.v.),  und  of  Professor  MdHer,  which  pre- 
served liim  from  being  carried  away  by  the  ration- 
alism of  Grimm.  After  the  completion  of  his  studies 
he  went  to  his  brother  Friedrich  Adolf  at  Hamm 
where  he  taught  and  preached;  then  he  became 
private  tutor  in  Soest  and  in  1796  in  Mors,  where 
hia  brother  now  was.  Thence  he  was  called  as 
jireacber  to  the  neighboring  touTi  of  Baerl,  in  1801 
to  Wiilfrath  near  EU^erfeld,  and  in  1816  to  Elber- 
feld itself.  He  exerted  a  wide  influence  by  the 
whole-hearted  sincerity  of  his  character,  evidenced 
in  his  preaching;  but  owing  to  his  peculiar  educa- 
tion he  posaes8e<i  some  rugged  and  harah  traits. 
In  hia  theology  he  fqllowed  the  Dutch  fichool  of 
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Cocoeius  and  Lampe,  but  at  the  same  time,  espe- 
cially in  the  beginning  of  his  activity  in  Elberfeld, 
taught  absolute  predestination  with  all  possible 
harshness  according  to  the  articles  of  the  Synod 
of  Dort.  Unlike  Lampe,  Knmmiacher  attracted 
only  the  elect  while  he  repelled  the  unconverted. 
In  spite  of  the  apparent  dryness  and  stiffness  of 
his  sermons,  he  attracted  his  hearers  by  the  irre- 
sistible power  of  his  conviction,  and  by  the  depth 
and  fervor  of  his  Christian  experience  which  he 
owed  chiefly  to  writings  like  those  of  Madame 
Guyon,  Bunyan,  Bogatzky,  and  Tersteegen.  From 
an  excgetical  standpoint  his  sermons  are  open  to 
criticism  for  their  arbitrary  Biblical  interpretation. 
Krummacher's  appearance  at  Elberfeld,  just  at  the 
time  of  the  religious  awakening,  produced  a  re- 
vival which  caused  a  sensation  in  the  whole  coun- 
try. Carried  away  by  his  success,  he  did  not  shrink 
from  the  very  extremes  of  the  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination, and  the  offensive  conduct  of  his  adher- 
ents necessitated  the  interference  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities.  Krununacher  tried  to  modify 
his  doctrine  and  manners,  but  some  of  his  follow- 
ers adhered  strictly  to  the  principles  of  predestina- 
tion, and  after  his  death  and  that  of  his  nephew 
joined  the  Dutch  Reformed  congregation  of  Dr. 
Kohlbrikgge  in  Elberfeld. 

Krummacher  published  a  number  of  sermons: 
Reformationapredigten  (Elberfeld,  1817),  Beitrag 
zuT  Beanivxniung  der  Frage:  Was  %9i  evangelischf 
(1828),  Jakoba  Kampf  und  Sieg  (1820;  Eng.  transl., 
Jacob  Wrestling  with  the  Angel,  London,  1838),  Die 
evangelische  Lehre  von  der  Rechtfertigung  (1831),  Die 
Wanderungen  Israels  durch  die  Wiiste  nach  Kanaan, 
in  Beziehung  axif  die  innere  FUhrung  der  Gldubigen 
beleuchUl  (1834;  Eng.  transl.,  Israel* s  Wanderings 
in  the  Wilderness^  2  vols.,  London,  1837),  Die  hohe- 
priesterliche  Segensformel  (1834),  Wahrheit  zur  GoU- 
seligkeitf  oder  Hauspostille  (1834),  G^ite  Botschaft 
(1838).  TdglichcH  Manna  fur  Pilger  durch  die  WiXste 
was  published  posthumously  by  his  friends  (1843). 
He  also  published  a  translation  of  Calvin's  com- 
mentary on  Philippians  (Diisselthal,  1836). 

(M.  GOBELf.) 

3.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Krummacher,  elder  son  of 
Friedrich  Adolf,  was  born  at  Mors  (17  m.  n.n.e.  of 
Dusseldorf)  Jan.  28,  1796;  d.  at  Potsdam  Dec.  10, 
1868.  He  studied  at  the  high-schools  of  DuLsburg 
and  Bemburg,  and  then  studied  theology  in  Halle 
and  Jena.  In  1819  he  became  assistant  preacher 
of  the  Reformed  congregation  in  Frankfort.  In 
1823  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  Ruhrort,  in 
1825  at  Clemarke  (Barmen).  In  1834  he  went  to 
Elberfeld  as  colleague  of  his  uncle  Gottfried  Daniel. 
A  sermon  preached  by  him  on  Gal.  i.  8,  9  in  1840 
at  the  Church  of  St.  Ansgar  in  Bremen  (translated 
into  English  under  the  title  Paul  not  a  Man  to  Suit 
the  Tafit^  of  our  Age,  London,  1841),  occasioned  the 
"  Bremen  Controversy,"  which  extended  over  sev- 
eral years  and  called  forth  numerous  treatises.  In 
1847  he  l^ecame  preacher  at  Trinity  (Church  in  Ber- 
lin, and  in  18o3  court  preacher  at  Potsdam.  His 
styl(>  is  sometimes  too  picturesque  and  addicted  to 
the  use  of  foreign  words;  but  his  homiletic  power 
is  undeniable.  As  he  successfully  opposed  ration- 
alism   with   all   the   resources  of   wit,   genius,   and 


faith,  and  tried  to  restore  the  old  beliefs,  so,  with 
Tholuck  and  Claus  Harms,  he  was  infliientjid  in 
throwing  overboard  the  mechaniwil  mode  of  preodh 
ing  which  followed  Reinhardt. 

The  most  important  of  F.  W.  Krummadwr's 
numerous  works  was  Elias  der  Tkisbiter  (Elberf^ 
1826;  Eng.  transl.,  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  LoDdon, 
1836;  a  classic).  Other  works  were:  Salomo  and 
Sulamith(lS2S;  Eng,  tnJiBl.SolomonandShdamiU, 
London,  1838);  Blicke  ins  Reich  der  Qnade  (1828; 
Eng.  transl.,  A  QUmce  into  the  Kingdom  of  Graety 
1837);  Kirchliche  Lehrstimmen  (1832;  Eng.  traosL, 
The  Church's  Voice  of  Instruction,  1839);  Der  Pro- 
phet Elisa  (1837;  Eng.  transl.,  Elisha,  1838);  Der 
scheinheUige  Ratianalismus  (1841);  Weg  sum  HeU 
(1842);  TheologischeReplik  ilS46);  Das Adventdnuk 
(Leipsic,  1847);  Die  Sabbathsglodce  (12  parts,  1851- 
1858);  Das  Passiontbuch  (1854;  Eng.  transL,  Tkt 
Suffering  Saviour,  Edinburgh,  1856);  Des  Christen 
WaUfahrt  nach  der  himmlischen  Heimath  (Berlin, 
1858);  Immanuel  Friedrich  Sander  (1860);  Christiu 
lebt;  ein  OHer-  und  Pfingstbuch  (1862;  Eng.  transL, 
The  Risen  Redeemer,  1863) ;  David,  der  K&nig  von  Imd 
(1867;  Eng.  transl.,  1867);  and  an  autobiography 
(Berlm,  1869;  Eng.  transl,  1869).    (R.  KOoiLt.) 

4.  Emil  Wilhelm  Krummacher,  younger  son  of 
Friedrich  Adolf,  was  bom  at  MOrs  (17  m.  n.n.e. 
of  DOsseldorf)  May  7,  1798;  d.  at  Bonn  Jan.  15, 
1886.  From  1841  to  1876  he  was  preacher  in  Diub- 
burg.  Like  his  father  and  brother  he  published  a 
number  of  devotional  works,  which,  however,  did 
not  attain  the  same  importance  as  theirs.  Among 
them  are:  Hirtenruf  tur  lebendigen  QudU  des  HeUt 
(Elberfeld,  1830) ;  Das  Dogma  von  der  Gnadenwaht 
(Duisburg,  1856);  and  Gideon,  der  Richter  Israds 
(Elberfeld,  1861).  (H.  MALLBrf.) 

Biblioorapht:    1.  A.  W.  MdUer.  F.  A.  KrtummaAtr  mi 

9eine  Frmind^,  2  voU.,  Bremmi.  1849;  ADB,  zvii  MO-MS. 

2.  E.  W.  Knimmacher,  Gottfried  DanM  Knmmat^m 
Uben,  Elberfeld.  1838;  A.  W.  MOller,  ut  sup.;  ADB. 
xvii.  246-247; 

3.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Krummacher.  Selb$tbioanphk, 
Berlin.  1869;  Eng.  transl.,  AiUobiography,  Edinburgh.  1869: 
A.  Nebe.  ZurGetchichUderPndiot,  Wiesbaden.  1879;  DA'^. 
xvii.  243-246. 

KUEBEL,  ku'bel,  ROBERT:  German  Protestant; 
b.  at  Kirchheim-unter-Teck  (15  m.  e.e.  of  Stutt- 
gart) Feb.  12,  1838;  d.  at  Tubingen  Dec.  4,  1894. 
He  studied  theology  at  Tubingen,  1856-60,  and.  on 
completing  his  studies,  became  instructor  of  He- 
brew in  the  Seminary  of  Blaubeuren.  In  1865  he 
became  repetent  at  the  theological  seminary  in 
Tubingen,  in  1867  deacon  in  Balingen.  in  1870  pro- 
fessor and  director  in  the  preachers*  seminary  at 
Herborn,  and  in  1874  city  pastor,  religious  inst^u^ 
tor,  and  school  inspector  at  Ellwangen.  In  1879 
he  succeeded  J.  T.  Beck  as  professor  of  Christian 
dogmatics  and  ethics  at  Tubingen.  His  theolog- 
ical position  was  essentially  that  of  Beck.  Indeed, 
he  was  the  last  academic  representative  of  that 
peculiarly  Swabian  Biblical  realism  which  was 
founded  by  Bengel  and  revised  by  Beck. 

In  the  center  of  Kuebel's  theologystands  the  con- 
ception of  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  exist*  in 
heaven,  and  has  been  revealed  to  man  through  the 
appearance  of  Christ.  Christ  belongs  essentially  to 
the  other  world  and  brings  us  the  state  of  justifi- 
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le&tion.  GreAt  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  authority 
m(  Scripture,  though  its  infallibility  is  restricted  to 
fthat  which  Christ  and  the  apostles  establiahed  by 
ithe  authority  of  their  teachings.  Regeneration  is 
^ot  accomplished  without  the  faith  of  the  person 
)|o  be  baptized.  The  baptism  of  children  produces 
m  Christian  disposition,  but  not  regeneration.  The 
piaiD  task  of  the  Christian  i^  self-training  for  the 
Jkingdom  of  Got!;  Iiut  since  God  is  oho  the  lord  of 
;the  earth,  faitliful  fulfilment  of  our  earthly  calling 
jtoerves  as  preparation  for  eternal  destiny.  Chris- 
virtue  is  similarity  to  Christ.  Kuebel  distin- 
sharply  between  the  sectilar  state  and  the 
loin  of  God.  The  life  of  the  people  C4in  be 
hristianized  neither  through  a  Christian  state  nor 
(through  a  church  of  the  people  (Voikskirche).  The 
pest  of  the  true  Church  is  its  membership  of  reai 
jbelievers.  The  majority  of  church  members  are 
JBtttc'chumens  who  stand  in  the  vestibule  of  the  true 
Church.  He  reproaches  the  modern  Church  be- 
cause it  strives  to  l:>e  a  world  power,  in  contrast  to 
r|he  world-renouncing  spirit  of  Christianity  in  earlier 
jlimes.  Mmiern  Christianity  preaches  the  recon- 
jjeiliation  of  Christianity  and  culture,  while  the  mod- 
fern  view  of  the  world  is  irreconcilable  with  the  Bib- 
licai  view.  In  the  Evangelizing  spirit  and  in  the 
CHi/e  for  forming  religious  associations  be  sees  an 
infringement  upon  family  life.  lie  holds  that  the 
^worldly  spirit  of  modern  Christianity  must  sooner 
►or  later  disperse  the  Church  and  produce  a  more 
compact  union  of  true  Ijelievers.  The  hof>e  of  a 
/luiilennium  iti  the  sense  of  a  material  kingdom  of 
(Christ  18  to  be  rejected;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chris- 
jtian  in  thus  world  to  remain  faithful  to  the  Lord  in 
patience  and  to  long  for  the  future-  for  Christianity 
e&n  never  make  heaven  out  of  earth.  His  principal 
Tories  are:  Bihttkunde  (2  part«,  Stuttgart,  1S70); 
2>cM  tkfisilithe  LeJtraysiem,  nach  der  heiligen  Schri/t 
dargesitsUl  (1874);  KaiecJidik  (Barmen,  1877); 
Utter  den  Unterschitd  der  posiiti^n  und  der  libera teii 
^BirMung  in  der  modemen  Theologie  (NOrdlingen, 
|1881);  ChritUCche  Bedevken  iiber  mcxiem-ehristliches 
■Rutn  mn  einem  Sorgvollen  (1888);  Eiegeikdi- 
Btf||u2e^c^e«  Handbuch  zum  Evangelium  des  ^fat- 
ItkduH  (2  parts,  1889):  and  the  posthumous  Christ- 
lirhe  Ethik  (1896).  He  also  wrote  commentaries  on 
OalatiaiiB,  PbilippianB,  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and 
James  for  Grau'«  Bibelwrrk  (2  vols.,  Bielefeld,  1876- 
1880),  and  commentaries  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
Hebrews,  and  Revelation  for  Strack  and  Z5ck- 
ler's  Kunge/cLs^er  Kommenlar  (9  vols.,  Nordlingen, 
1886-94).  (Karl  von  BTinKt,) 

Biklkmhupht:    Robert  Kabel.  naeh  eioien^H  AujEeichnunoen 
oeaekUdert,  8tutt«art.  189£:    Burk.  in  NKZ,  voJ,  vi.  im^. 

KUECHEITER,  kQ'Hen-er,  HERMANN:  German 
m>^tic.  He  is  known  only  through  his  trial  for 
heresy  at  WQrzburg  in  1342.  The  trial  ended  with 
Kid  recantation,  but,  aa  his  sincerity  was  doubted, 
he  was  detained  in  prison  for  some  time.  Hia  con- 
fessions before  the  court  show  that  he  was  an  ad- 
herent of  the  then  widely  prevalent  quietistic-pan- 
theistic  mysticism  (see  Free  Spiiut,  Brethren  of 
TiiE).  By  a  mystical  absorption  into  the  absolute 
divine  being  he  imai^ined  that  he  transformed  him- 
self into  God.  He  l>ec{ime  impervious  to  all  sense- 
iraprcttsioiiSi  fancieil  tliat  he  was  soaring  high  above 


the  earth,  and  that  he  could  walk  across  the  Rhine 
without  wetting  his  feet.  In  this  "  deized  "  state, 
the  person  of  Christ,  the  hierarchy,  dogmas  and 
precepts  of  the  Church,  and  even  moral  laws,  lost 
all  sign  J  dean  ee  for  him.  Herman  Haupt. 

Btblioorapht:  Monumenta  Boica^  xl.  415-421.  Mumeli, 
1870,  H,  Haupt,  Die  reliffioMn  Sfkten  in  Franken  var 
der  Re/ormaiwn,  pp.  d  sqq,.  WOrEburg,  18S2. 

KUEHL,    kul,    ERNST    RICHARD    THEODOR: 

German  Protestant;  b.  at  Visbuhr  (near  Kdslin, 
100  m.  w.  of  Danzig)  Apr.  29,  1861.  He  studied 
in  Berlin  (1878-82;  Ph.D.,  HaUe,  1882),  and,  aft«r 
a  year  in  Italy  (1882-^3),  was  inspector  of  the 
Sedlnitzkyschea  Johannaeum  in  Breslau  1883--87. 
In  1887  he  became  associate  professor  of  New-Tes- 
tament exegesis  in  Breslau,  and  in  1893  went  to 
Marburg  as  full  professor  of  the  same  subject. 
Since  1895  he  has  been  professor  of  New-Testa- 
ment exegesis  at  KtJnigsberg;  He  has  written:  Die 
Masmrah  und  die  Sepiuaginta  im  Jeremia  (Halle, 
1882);  Die  Gemeindeordung  in  den  PasioraUfH^fen 
(Berlin,  1885);  Dis  Brief e  Peiri  uiui  Judd  (In 
H.  A.  W.  Meyer's  Kritisch-exegetischer  Handkom^ 
meniar  iiber  das  Neue  Testamenif  GOttingeHj  1887); 
Die  Heil^jedeuiung  dea  Todes  ChriMi  (Berlin,  1890); 
Zur  pardinischen  Tkeodieee  (1897);  Hechtfertigung 
auf  Grund  des  Glaubens  und  Gericht  nach  den  Wer- 
ken  bei  Paulm  (Kdnigsberg.  1904);  Ud>er  U  Km-. 
V.  1-tOy  ein  Beiirag  zum  Heltenismua  bei  Paulua 
(1904);  SteUung  des  Jakobusbn'efes  zum  aUtesia- 
mentlichen  Gesetz  und  zur  paulinischen  Rerht/ertig' 
ungsiehre  (1905);  Erldulemde  Umschreibung  der 
patdinischru  Brief e  unter  Beibehaltung  der  Briefform, 
i.  (1905);  and  Da&  Selhsibewussisein  Jesu  (3908). 

EUEHNOEL,kuh'neil  (KUIHOL,  EmifOELrcS)^ 
CHRISTIAN  GOTTLIEB:  German  Protestant;  b, 
at  Leipsic  Jan.  2,  1768;  d.  at  Giesseti  Oct.  23,  1841. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Thomas  School  in  Leipeic^ 
and  at  the  University  of  Leipsic  (Ph.D.»  1787), 
w^here  in  1788  he  established  himself  as  private 
docent  for  pkilosophy  and  philology.  In  his  lec- 
tures, as  well  as  in  his  publications,  he  occupied 
himself  equally  with  Old-  and  New-Testament  exe- 
gesb  and  with  the  exposition  of  Greek  and  Roman 
classics.  In  1790  he  became  professor  extraor^ 
dinary  of  philosophy  at  Leipsic;  in  1799  he  waa 
called  to  Giessen,  where  he  remained  until  hia 
death.  In  1809  he  became  ordinary  professor  in 
the  theological  faculty  there.  Hia  lectures  suffered 
from  philological  dryiiess,  but  he  exercised  a  sound 
and  stimulating  influence  upon  many  of  his  hear- 
ers, in  a  scientific  as  well  as  practical  direction,  and 
his  writings,  in  spite  of  their  disagreeable  diffuae- 
ness  and  pedantry  were  in  high  authority  and  ao- 
quired  fame  even  beyond  the  borders  of  Germany. 
He  wrote  translations  of  Hosea  (Leipsic,  1789),  of 
the  Messianic  prophecies  (1792),  and  of  the  Psalms 
(1799) I  with  brief  German  notes;  GeschicAle  des 
jiidischen  Volks  von  Abruham  bis  auf  Jerusalems 
Zeratorung  (179!);  a  Latin  commentary  on  Rosea 
(1792);  ObsertKdiones  ad  Nointm  Tesiamentum  ex 
libris  apocrypkis  Veleris  TesiameTUi  (1794);  Peri- 
capa  evarigelicm  (2  vols.,  1790-97);  and  Sp&^men 
observationum  in  Psalmos  (in  CommenlfUimies  the- 
ologicof  (voL  iv.,  1798).  Of  hi^^her  value  are  his 
commentaries  on   the   New  Testament,   especially 
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Ills  CommerUariiu  in  libros  Navi  Testamenti  his- 
toricoa  (4  vols.,  1807-18),  and  the  Commentariua 
in  EpiHolam  ad  Hebrceoa  (1831).  He  wrote  also 
a  number  of  works  on  classical  philology. 

(O.  ZGCKLBRt.) 
Bibuoorapht:   C.  W.  Justi  and  J.  M.  Hartmann,  Heniaehe 
DenJnciirdigkeiten,   iv.    2,    pp.   435  sqq..   Marburg,    1805; 
H.  E.  Scriba.  Biographiteh-literariachea  Lexikon,  i.   199- 
200.  ii  419.  Darmstadt.  1831-43;    ADB,  xvii.  354-357. 

KUENEN,  ka'nen,  ABRAHAM:  Dutch  theo- 
logian and  Biblical  scholar;  b.  at  Haarlem  Sept. 
16,  1828;  d.  at  Leyden  Dec.  10,  1891.  He  studied 
at  the  gymnasium  in  Haarlem  and  the  University 
of  Leyden,  and  at  the  latter  institution  attracted 
the  attention  of  his  teachers,  particularly  of  the 
orientalist  Juynboll  and  of  the  theologian  Scholten. 
In  1851,  by  editing  passages  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  and  of  the  Arabic  version  of  Abu  Said, 
he  gained  his  doctorate  and  also  an  assistant-cura- 
torship  in  the  University  of  Leyden;  he  also  be- 
came assistant  professor  of  the  Semitic  languages, 
and,  in  1855,  professor  of  theology.  He  lectured 
on  introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  on  the  his- 
tory and  religion  of  Israel,  on  the  branches  of  New- 
Testament  studies  which  were  especially  in  his 
charge,  on  propajdeutics  and  methodology,  and, 
from  1860,  also  on  ethics.  As  a  member  of  the 
theological  faculty  until  1877  it  was  his  duty  to 
preach  regularly  at  the  academic  services.  Tiele 
says  that  the  sermons  thus  delivered  were  uttered 
with  warmth  but  without  emotion,  and  that  while 
the  convincing  logic  of  Kuenen's  exposition  ap- 
pealed to  the  intelligence  of  his  hearers,  the  philo- 
sophical repose  of  the  man  did  not  attract  the  mul- 
titude. Kuenen  was  neither  a  brilliant  speaker 
nor  a  popular  orator,  but  he  was  an  excellent 
teacher  and  a  convincing  lecturer,  possessing  the 
gift  of  clear  communication  of  ideas.  His  style 
was  simple,  but  warm  and  impressive  when  a 
question  of  principle  was  involved.  He  sought  to 
convince  not  by  sliowy  rhetoric  but  by  a  wealth  of 
illustration,  keen  criticism  and  convincing:  argu- 
mentation. The  variety  of  subjects  taught  by 
him  is  sufficient  proof  of  his  versatility.  In  a  new 
partition  of  the  branches  of  instruction  among  the 
professors,  Kuenen  retained  the  department  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

Kuenen  was  one  of  the  founders  and  editors  of 
the  Theologisc.he  Tijdschnft,  was  president  of  the 
Teyler  Stichting,  secretary  of  the  Haagsche  Ge- 
nootschap  tot  Verdediging  van  den  Christelijken 
Godsdienst,  and  president  of  the  Koninklijke  Aka- 
demie  van  Wetenschnpix'n  at  Amstenhim.  In  the 
struggle  l)etw(H'n  orthodoxy  and  the  liberal  move- 
ment, he  was  a  K^adtT  of  the  mo<lern  school.  In 
his  Dc  religions  Chn'stiatui  per  continuas  iheologice 
com muiatio ties  ,vbi  constant i  et  ineolumi  he  com- 
bated the  orthodoxy  which  demanded  belief  in 
the  contravention  of  natural  law.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  oft(?n  preached  moderation  to  the  more 
ardent  advocates  of  lil)eralism.  Industrious  from 
his  youth,  Kuenen  was  endowed  with  a  remark- 
able memory,  so  tlmt  the  volume,  variety,  and 
exactness  of  his  learning  were  phenomenal.  He 
was  not  a  discoverer  of  truth,  but  was  a  scholar  of 
great  acumen,  a  critic  of  the  first  rank,  whose  im- 


portance can  be  explained  by  the  oombinatioD  d 
a  pure  character  with  a  high  intelligence.  His  pe^ 
sonality  was  revealed  both  in  his  great  modesty 
and  in  his  stern  devotion  to  duty,  which  led  him 
to  accept  from  opponente  as  weU  as  from  sympa- 
thetic fellow  workers  whatever  he  recognised  u 
truth.  In  his  writings  he  aimed  to  present  simply 
the  facts  as  he  believed  he  had  found  them,  while 
his  readers  were  left  to  draw  the  conclusions. 

Kuenen's  most  noteworthy  production  is  his  fii»- 
torisch-Kritisch  Ondenoek  naar  hei  anstaand  en  de 
verzameling  van  de  Boeken  des  Quden  VerbowU  (3 
vols.,  Leyden,  1861-65;  Eng.  transL  of  port, 
Histarico-^Tnticdl  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and 
Composition  of  the  Hexateuch,  London,  1886), 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  sources  for  the 
history  of  the  people  and  religion  of  Israel  pre- 
served in  the  Old  Testament.  In  this  he  adopts 
the  hypothesis  of  Graf  that  the  priest  code  is  of 
later  date  than  the  other  Pentateuchal  documents, 
and  defends  and  illustrates  it  with  a  weahh  of 
learning  and  quiet  moderation,  and  with  great 
sobriety  of  judgment.  He  also  contributed  much 
of  value  to  the  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  He- 
brew poetry.  Of  less  value  is  Kuenen*s  other 
principal  work,  De  Godsdienst  tot  den  ondergang 
van  den  Joodschen  stoat  (2  vols.,  Haarlem,  1869- 
1870;  Eng.  transl..  Religion  of  Israd  to  the  Fall  cf 
the  Jewish  State,  London,  1873-75),  which,  in  its 
sympathy  with  the  recoil  from  a  one-sided  8upe^ 
naturalism,  fails  to  take  account  of  the  divine  fa^ 
tor  in  history;  e.g.,  when  merely  natural  evolution 
is  discerned  in  prophecy.  This  comes  out  espe- 
cially in  De  Profeten  en  de  profctie  onder  Israd  (2 
vols.,  Leyden,  1875;  Eng.  transl.,  Prophets  and 
Prophecy  in  Israel^  London,  1877).  Another  \'alu- 
able  contribution  is  Kuenen's  Hibbert  Lectuies 
on  National  Religions  and  Universal  Rdigioru 
(London,  1882),  which  appeared  also  in  Dutch, 
German,  and  French.  He  rendered  great  ser- 
vice by  his  collaboration  with  H.  Oort  and  I 
Ilooykaas  in  the  transhition  of  the  Old  Testament 
from  the  Hebrew  into  Dutch  in  Dc  Bijbel  iyw  Jon- 
gelieden  (8  vols..  The  Hague.  1871-78,  new  ed. 
1900,  Eng.  transl.,  Bible  for  Learners,  0  vol-., 
1873-79),  and  in  Kiiuierbijhel  (2  vols..  1S87AN 
cf.  E.  Kautzsch  in  TSK,  bcxiv.,  1901,  pp.  670- 
681).  He  wrote  also:  Het  goed  recht  der  modethcn 
(Leyden,  1S66);  Friedrich  Schleicrmacher  in  df 
akademische  goiisdiensioefcning  (1868);  ami  Ui 
Origines  du  texic  masorethiquc  de  VAncim  TeM- 
ment  (Paris,  187.'>),  while  his  contributions  to  peri- 
odicals were  exceedingly  numerous  and  weighty, 
esf)ecially  those  to  Nieuw  en  Oud  and  to  the  Tht- 
ologische  Tijdschrift.  A.  Kamph.vusen. 

Biblioc.raphy:    A  «)mplete  list  of  Kueuen's  work?  i?  p^f n 
in  Getammelte  Abhandlungen  Kuenen*,  ed.  K.  Budde.  PP 
501-51 1.  P'reiburK,  1894.     For  hi*  life  coubult  the  sketcbe* 
by  P.  H.  Wick.«»teed,  in  JQR,  v  (IH9'2\  571-fi05;  C.  H 
Toy,  in  New  World,  i  (1892),  64-88:    C  T.  Tiele.  in  the 
"  Year  Bo<jk  of  the  Amsterdam  Academy  of  Science* 
for  1892;     H.   Oort.   in   ThT,    1892,   pp.   113-116.  and  u^ 
De  Gifis,  1892:    W.  C.  van  Manen,  in  ProtegtAniitAe  K-^- 
i        chenzeiluna,    1892,    passim:     A.    R^ville.    in  Mannen  rat 
I        beteekenis,  vol.  xxi..  Haarlem,  1890.  A  valuable  list  of  review 
';        articlws  is  indicated  in  Richardson,  Encuciupaedia,  p.  60^- 

j  KUENSTLE,  kunst'le,  KARL:  Roman  CathoUr: 
I  b.  at  Schutterwald  (near  Offenburg,  17  m.  s.s.w. 
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of  C4rlsruhe)  Baden,  Oct.  8,  1859  He  studied 
in  Freiburg  and  Wiirzburp:,  was  curate  at  Mees- 
burg  (1884-^)  and  RiLstatt  (1886-S«),  and  stud- 
ied for  two  years  in  Italy.  In  1895  he  became 
privat-docent  in  Freiburg,  associate  professor  of 
pfttristics  in  1896,  and  honorary  professor  of  the 
game  subject  in  1903.  He  has  written :  Ueher  den 
Ltbelius  precam  'iea  FauMinas  und  Marcdlinuti 
(Freiburg,  lS9f»);  Uagiographisehe  Studien  tiher 
die  Ptissio  FelicitaltJi  cum  Heptrm  jUus  ( Fade r born, 
1894);  Eift^  BibliMet  der  Sf/mbole  utid  theolog- 
iaeken  Traktnttn  zut  Bekiimp/ung  des  PriscdlianW' 
iflta  und  westgothi^hen  ArianimnuA  aus  dern  spchs* 
ten  Jahrhundert  (Mainz,  1900);  Die  Pfarrkirche 
SL  Prter  und  Paul  in  Reithenaii-NiederzeU  und 
ihre  TteuentdecJcteti  Wandgemdtde  (in  col  la  bo  rat  ion 
with  K.  Bayerle;  Freiburg,  1901);  D*w  Comma 
Joanneum  auf  »eine  Herkun/t  untermwht  (1905); 
A  niipriscillia  na ,  dog mengesch  ichtt  iche  Forach u  ngen 
und  Texi€  (1905);  and  />t>  Ltg^ndc  der  S  Ltbenden 
umd  der  $  Toten  und  der  Toierd^nz  (1908). 

KTJLTURKAMPF.     See  Ultra MONT.^tSM. 

KUHZE,  knu'zi^  JOHANNES  WILHELM:  Ger- 
man Protestant;  b.  at  Dittniannsdorf.  near  Meis- 
sen, Saxony,  Aug.  31,  1865.  He  studied  in  Leip- 
aie  and  Erlangen,  and  taught  at  the  seminary  in 
Annaberg  1888-89  and  at  the  VVettiner  GjiBna- 
eium,  Dresden.  1889-92.  Then  until  1903  he  was 
assistant  university  pn^aeher  at  Lt*jpsic,  where  he 
became  privat-docent  in  1894  and  associate  pro- 
fessor of  the  history  of  dogma  in  1899.  In  1903 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  systematic  theology 
in  the  Evangelical  theological  faculty  in  Vienna, 
and  in  1905  beeame  professor  of  systematic  and 
practical  theology  in  Greifswald,  He  lias  written 
Marcxt&  Eremita.  ein  neuer  Zeitgc  fur  das  akchrisi- 
liehe  TaufbekenntnU  (Leipeic,  1895);  Das  nmtnt^ch- 
konstantinopolitanifiche  Symbol  (1898);  (Jtaubcits- 
ftgdf  heilige  Scftn/t  und  Taufbekenntnis  (1899); 
Chriaioph  Emsl  Luthardt,  ein  Lebens-  und  Charak- 
terbOd  (1903) ;  Die  eu-igt  Goitheit  Jesu  ChriHi  ( 1904) ; 
and  Die  Uebergabe  der  Evatigelium  beim  Tanfun- 
terrichl  (1908),  Kunze  is  one  of  the  editors  of 
QueUenschriften  zur  Geschichte  dea  ProtestantimnuM 
(1906  sqq), 

KUHZE,  JOHN  CHRISTOPHER:  Lutheran;  b. 
at  Artem  (30  m,  w.s.w.  of  Halle),  Prussian  Saxony, 
Aug.  4,  1744;  d.  in  New  York  July  24,  1807.  He 
received  hia  classical  training  in  the  gymnaisia  at 
RoBsleben  and  Merseburg,  and  studied  theology 
at  tlie  University  of  Leipsic.  After  teaching  a 
few  3rears  be  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1770  as  asso- 
ciate pastor  of  the  Lutheran  congregation  there. 
He  rpmain€»d  in  this  work  till  1784,  maintaining 
during  a  part  of  this  time  a  theological  seminary 
and  also  serving  n»  professor  of  onent^il  languages 
and  hterature  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
1780-84.  From  1784  till  his  deatli  he  was  pastor 
of  the  Lutheran  congregation  in  New  York,  and 
was  also  profes^sor  of  oriental  languages  and  litera- 
ture at  Columbia  1784-87  and  again  1792-99.  He 
was  an  ^rly  advocate  of  the  necessity  of  English 
education  for  German  youth,  and  it  was  brgoly 
through  his  influence  that  English  was  intro^luceil 
into  the  pulpits  of  German  churehe*4  in  America. 


He  edited  A  Hymn  and  Prayer  Book  for  ,  ,  .  Lu- 
Ikcran  Churches  (New  York.  1795),  the  first  English 
Lutheran  hymn-book  published  in  the  United  States. 

Bibuoorapht:  C.  E.  Norton,  F*nir  American  Vniv€rttitir9, 
New  York,  1895:  AppUttin'js  CjfcLopatdia  of  Atneriean 
BuHfrophy,  iii  678.  ib.  1898 

KURTZ,  kQrtz,  JOHANN  HEINRICH:    German 

excrete  and  church  hisrorian;  b.  at  Montjoie  (16 
m.  s.H.e.  of  Aachen),  Rhenish  Prussia,  Dee,  13, 
1899;  d.  at  Marburg  Apr.  2<j,  1890.  He  attended 
the  Latin  school  of  Montjoie  (1821-23)  and  the 
gymnasia  of  Dortmund  (1825-27)  and  Soest  (1827- 
1830),  studied  theology  at  Halle  (1830-31)  and  Bonn 
(1831-33),  became  teacher  of  religion  at  the  gym- 
nasium of  Mitan  in  1835.  and  professor  of  church 
history  at  Dorpat  in  1849.  In  1859  he  became 
professor  of  Old'Testament  exegesis,  and  continued 
as  such  until  1870  when  he  was  pensionetJ.  From 
1H55  to  1866  he  was  dean  of  the  theological  faculty. 
In  1871  he  settled  at  Marburg,  where  he  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  literary  bibors. 

His  hrst  book  was  Die  Astronomic  und  die  Bibel. 
Versueh  ctner  DargteUnng  der  hiblisehen  Kosmologie^ 
sowie  einer  Erl^uterung  und  Be&Uitigung  detseiben 
a  us  den  ResuUaten  und  Ansiefiien  der  ncueren  A*- 
(ronomie  (Mitau,  1842);  in  later  editions  the  ma- 
terial of  this  work  was  considerably  enlarged  and 
the  title  was  changed  to  Bibel  und  Asironomie, 
nebsi  Zugaben  ventxtndten  InltaUs.  Eine  Danstel^ 
lung  der  biblischen  Kosmologie  und  ihrer  Beziekung 
zu  den  Naiurwissenschajten  (5th  ed.,  Berlin.  1865j 
Eng,  transl.,  The  Bible  and  Astronomy,  Phibidelphia, 
1857).  The  work  is  characterized  by  a  certain  the- 
osophicai  type  of  thought  and  *ihow3  the  great 
interest  which  Kurtz  took  in  the  results  of  natural 
science.  He  tried  to  prove  the  central  position  of 
the  earth  in  the  history  of  I  he  universe  and  show  how 
the  universe  is  connected  with,  and  subonjinate 
to,  the  progress  and  completion  of  man's  salvation. 
In  the  .name  year  appeared  Das  Mosaische  Opfer, 
ein  Beitrag  zur  Synibolik  des  Moaaischen  Kuitus, 
The  same  topic  was  treated  by  Kurtz  in  theological 
periodicals  and  culminated  in  Der  aiUeskimeniliche 
Opferkulhis  naeh  seiner  geseidichen  BegrHndung  und 
Anwendung  (Mitau,  18452;  Eng.  transl.,  Sacrificial 
Worship  of  the  Old  Tesktment,  Edinburgh.  1863). 
Another  work  on  the  Old  Testament  waa  the  Lehr- 
buck  der  heiligen  Geschichte,  ein  Wegumser  turn 
Verskindnis  des  goUlichen  Heitsphns  (K5nigsberg, 
1843;  19th  ed.,  Leipsic,  lOOfi;  Eng.  transl..  Manual 
of  Sacred  Hisioryf  Philadelphia,  1855).  From  this 
Lehrbuch  proceeded  Biblische  Grsrhichie  der  heiligen 
Schrift  nacher^hU  und  fur  das  Verstdminis  der  nri' 
teren  Klassen  in  Gymnasien  ufui  hoheren  Burger- 
Bchulen  erlauiert  (Berlin,  1847;  Slst  ed.,  Breslau, 
1901;  Eng.  transl,  Bihk  History,  Edinburgh,  1807), 
the  work  that  made  the  name  of  the  author  most 
widely  knowm.  It  is  used  even  in  the  missionary 
schools  of  India.  From  the  same  Z*c/tr6iw:A  pro- 
ceeded also  the  principal  work  of  Kurts  in  the  field 
of  the  Old  Testament,  his  Geschichte  des  alten  Bundes 
(vol.  i.,  Berlin,  1848.  3d.  ed.,  1864;  vol.  ii.,  1855,  2d 
ed.,  1858;  Eng.  transl,  Hist^fry  of  the  0!d  Covenoni, 
with  annotations  by  A.  Edersheim,  3  %'ols.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1860),  which  extends,  however,  only  to  the 
death  of  Moses.     The  work  had  been  preceded  by 
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investigations  on  the  Pentateuch  such  as  Beiirdge 
£ttr  Vertei^igitng  und  Begrilndung  der  Einheit  de9 
Fenlateu^hA  (Kdnigsberg,  1S44)  and  Die  EinkeU  d^ 
Gtnesia  (Berlin,  1846).  Lat^^r  Kurtz  chang(3d  liia 
opinion  and,  like  DeHtsschj  distinguished  different 
fiouroeB  in  the  Pentateuch^  but  considered  all  aa 
belonging  to  the  time  of  Mosea.  The  hbtoncal 
reality  of  the  account  in  the  Pentateuch  and  ita 
charaeier  of  revelation  are  the  fundamental  pre- 
suppositionB  of  hia  work.  The  Lehrbuch  der  heiiigtn 
Ge9chichU  had  been  followed  in  i$44  by  ChrisilicJie 
Retigwndehre  {I5th  ed.,  Leipalc,  1902),  which,  like 
the  former  work,  waa  destined  for  use  in  eecondary 
schools.  In  1849  appeared  the  Lehrbuch  der  Kirch^ 
eTigeachichle  fur  Studierende  (14th  ed.,  by  N.  Bon^ 
weteeh  and  P.  Tachackert,  2  voU.^  Letpaic,  1906; 
Eng.  transl.^  Church  Hi»iory^  3  vols.,  Londom  and 
New  Yoric,  1889-90)  and  in  1852  the  LeUfaden, 
since  the  third  ed.  (1856)  called  the  AbrUa  der 
Kirckengeschichte  (16th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1906),  Kurtz's 
worktJ  on  church  history  are  distinguished  by  his 
pecuUar  gift  of  clearly  arranging  and  condensing  his 
material  and  making  prominent  the  most  charaiv 
tenstkieatuies  in  popular  and  vigorous  language. 

(N*  BONWSTSGH.) 

KUYPER,  ABRAHAM;  Dutch  Protestant;  b. 
at  Maaasluis  (10  ra.  w,  of  Rotterdam)  Oct.  29, 
1837.  He  studied  in  Leyden,  and  was  pastor  at 
Bee»t  (1863-68),  Utrecht  (1868-70),  and  Amster- 
dam (1870^74),  In  1874  he  became  a  ^ure  in  the 
political  life  of  Holland^  being  a  member  of  the 
8tates^0enera]  for  Gonda  from  that  year  until 
1877,  In  1894  he  was  again  returned  to  the  same 
body  for  Sbidrecht,  and  in  1901  beeanie  prime 
minister.  In  1880  he  founded  at  Amsterdam  the 
Free  University,  where  be  has  since  been  professor, 
lecturing  on  various  topics  as  occasion  requires. 
In  theology  he  is  a  stnct  orthodox  Calvinist,  and 
as  such  founde^i  the  Reformed  Free  Church  in 
1886.  He  had  lectured  extensively  in  the  United 
Stiites,  and  in  1898  wai*  L.  P.  Stone  lecturer  at 
Prince  ton  Theological  Seminury.  Besides  editing 
the  Startdaard  (a  daily  newspaper)  since  1872  wnd 
I  he  Herout  (weekly)  since  1878,  he  has  written 
many    works,  including;    SJenvormigheid,  de   vlccck 


van  hd  modemf!  ttven  (Amsteidam,  1869);  Hd 
fTiodernismef  een  Faia  Morgana  op  cArutefi;!  gitid 
( 1 87 1 ) ;  Traeiimt  van  de  reftrrmt^ie  der  kerken  ( 18S3) ; 
Met  w^k  txin  den  Hedigen  Gee^  (3  parts,  1888^^; 
Eng.  transL,  New  York,  1900};  E  toto  dordmcem 
Toelichting  op  den  Heidelbergsehen  CaUchiMmm  (4 
parts,  1892-95);  and  Caliyinimn  (Stone  le«tMre», 
1899) .  He  also  edited  Johannee  a  Lasco's  compkte 
worka  (2  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1S66);  Kerkermd»- 
proiocoUen  der  hoUand»che  gemeenie  U  London,  tSSB- 
tsri  (Utrecht,  1870):  and  F.  du  Jon's  Opmntk 
thBohgica  eteieda  ( .Amsterdam ,  1 882) .  Port  totu  of  his 
Encifelopafdie  der  heilige  Godgeleerdheid  (3  vols.,  Ant- 
Rterdam,  1894)  have  been  translated  into  E^gtisli 
under  the  title,  Eficydopadia  qf  Saertd  Th&do^: 
Ita  Principle*  (London  and  New  York,  1896). 
BtBUCMiaArHT:  L.  H.  Jordui,  Ci/mparnUpe  Rtiigiemt  pfi 
434-435,  N««  York,  190S;  W,  M.  de  B.  l&hmMSL,  in  fV» 
but^rian  and  iUformed  Rerigw,  i%  (1S9B1.  561  fqq,;  C.  k. 
Muon,  in  OuUook.  Ixx  (1902),  3Sa  f^q, 

EYBORBS,  kai-d5'nl£,  DEMETRIOS:  Grid 
theologian;  flourished  between  1330  and  IfOfi, 
chiefly  at  Thessalonica  and  Constantinopb.  Be 
was  acquainted  with  many  famous  men^  indudim 
Barlaam,  GregorioSj  Palamas^  Nioephoros,  Gfegorv, 
Joseph  Bryennios,  and  the  Emperor  John  C^hr 
cuzenus.  He  understood  Latin,  and  in  ecelesia^ 
tical  questions  of  the  day  IncUned  toward  Rome, 
favoring  the  union  and  opposing  the  Hesychasti, 
In  this  Hpirit  he  wrote  *'  On  the  ProoesBion  d  ibt 
Holy  Ghost  **  and  *'  On  the  blasphemous  Dofmii 
of  Gregory  Palamaa/'  the  latter  one  of  the  mort 
important  works  in  the  Hesychastic  contro\tn7. 
Kydones  also  polemized  against  Mohammed&iii^ 
and  made  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Conftda^o 
Akorani  Muhamediei  of  Richard  us  FlorentiauS' 
He  was  likewise  able  to  prepare  Greek  vendoos  of 
considerable  portiont)  of  such  Latm  ihedogiaiis  as 
Augustine  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  was  the  sutlwr 
of  a  treatise  *'  On  Contempt  of  Death,"  and  t^T- 
fain  other  ihcoiogicul  addresses  are  ascribed  to 
him.  His  works,  so  far  as  edited,  are  collectd  ifl 
MPG,  cliv.  (Phiupp  MfiifEiLi 

Biblio^jHapeit:      FabriciuR-Harieft,    Bibliotht&i    Grata,  li 

398^06;    Kmrabacher.  GtscAirhtr,  pp.  lOl,  4g?-48a 
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LABADIE,   la"ba"di',   JEAN   DE,   LABADISTS: 

The  founder  of  a  Dutch  quietistic  sect  and  his  ad- 
herents. De  Labadie,  also  called  Jean  de  la  Badie, 
was  born  at  Bourg  (15  m.  n.  of  Bordeaux)  Feb. 
13,  IGIO;  d.  at  Altona  Feb.  13,  1674.  He  studit^ 
in  the  Jesuit  school  of  Bordeaux,  and  against  the 
wishes  of  his  friends  connected  himself  with  the 
order,  although  he  never  became  a  professed  mem- 
ber. After  1626  he  devoted  himself  to  philosophy 
and  theology,  as  well  as  to  the  Vulgate  and  the 
writings  of  St.  Augustine,  developing  a  mystical 
and  Augustinian  trend.  He  was  ordained  in  1635, 
but  four  years  later  was  releaised  from  his  vows  as 
a  Jesuit  at  his  own  request  on  the  plea  of  ill  health. 
lie  then  began  to  preach  with  nuich  success  a.s  a 


secular  priest  in  his  native  town,  as  well  ss  in 
Paris,  Amiens  (where  he  was  made  canon  and 
teacher  of  theology  in  1640),  and  Abbeville.  [He 
regarded  himself  as  divinely  inspired;  cf.  Didcror 
lion  de  la  fox  ^  p.  84;  Historisch  lycrhael  Lebens  La- 
badi^ten  Schewtngh,  p.  109.]  He  became  attract^ 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  through  his 
studies  of  the  Scriptures,  but  was  protected  against 
the  anger  of  the  monks  and  priests  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  only  in  1645  to  be  expelled  from  Amiens 
by  Mazarin  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace  [a  modi- 
fication of  a  sentence  to  life  imprisonment,  ob- 
tained through  an  appeal  from  the  assembly  d 
the  clergj'  of  France,  then  in  session;  Traiic  de  to 
Sol   de   Chreticnne.]     He    went    later    to  the  Cat- 
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mclite  hermitage  at  Graville  in  eiiforeed  retirement, 
where  he  read  the  "  Institutes  '^  of  Calvin,  with 
which  he  came  into  thorough  agreement  in  doc- 
trine, though  fltiU  in  sympathy  with  the  practise 
gf  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  [The  change  in 
his  attitude  he  expressed  in  the  words,  "  This  is 
the  last  time  Rome  shall  persecute  me  in  her  Com- 
munion. Up  to  the  present  I  have  endeavored  to 
help  and  to  heal  her,  remaining  within  her  juris- 
diction; but  now  it  is  full  time  for  me  to  renounce 
her  and  to  testify  against  her/*  Cf»  G.  D.  J. 
Schotei,  AttTia  Maria  van  Schurman,  p,  160,  Ley- 
den,  1 853 J  The  ceaseless  opposition  of  the  Jesu- 
its, who  had  now  become  hia  bitter  foes,  and  hia 
knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  Reformed  congrega- 
tions first  led  him  formally  to  declare  his  atlegiance 
to  the  Reformed  Church  at  Montauban  in  1650. 
He  now  sought  to  be  a  reformer  of  the  Reformed, 
finding  his  opportunity  first  as  a  preacher  and 
later  as  professor  of  theohigy  at  Montauban.  In 
1657  he  was  expelled  from  Montauban  and  took 
refuge  in  Orange,  but  was  forced  to  leave  when 
that  city  was  taken  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1659.  He 
then  started  for  London  to  become  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  French  congregation  there,  but  was  so 
strongly  urged,  on  the  way,  to  remain  at  Geneva 
as  preacher  that  he  accepted,  and  worked  there 
successfully  for  a  revival  in  religion  and  morals 
alike.  He  gathered  about  himself  a  circle  of 
disciples,  including  Pierre  Yvon  (1646-1707),  Pierre 
Dulignon  (d.  1579),  Fran^-ois  Menuret  (d.  1670), 
Theodor  Untereyk  (d.  1693),  and  Friedrich  Span- 
helm  (d*  1701),  His  reputation  and  his  writings 
on  asceticisTO,  meditation,  and  contemplation  were 
spread  throughout  Holland,  chiefly  by  the  agency 
erf  Gottschalk  van  Schurman,  and  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  earnest  Christians  at  Utrecht  like  G. 
Voetius,  J.  van  Lodenstein,  and  Anna  Maria  van 
Schurman  (q.v.),  who  came  to  look  upon  Labadie 
as  a  possible  reformer  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  which  had  degenerated  into  crass  worldli- 
ness.  After  a  short  stay  at  Utrecht,  where  some 
of  the  prominent  theologians  denounced  him  us  an 
irresponsible  visionary,  he  was  invited  to  Middle- 
burg  in  1666  as  preacher  to  the  Walloon  Reformed 
congregation.  His  pastorate  at  Middelburg  was 
at  first  successful,  and  while  there  he  published 
his  ^crit  «ttr  la  prophHie  (Amsterdam,  1668)  and 
his  Manuel  dt  pUU  (1669). 

Gradually,  however,  Labadie 's  caprice  and  self- 
will  restricted  his  ministrations  to  a  small  circle  of 
ardent  followers,  which  developied  into  a  separatisr- 
tic  sect.  He  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  Belgic 
Confession,  considering  it  unbibHcal  in  many  arti- 
cles, and  he  decfined  to  follow  the  Reformed  lit- 
ui^,  preferring  extempore  prayers.  The  breach 
widened,  and  in  1668  Labadie  publicly  refujsed  to 
submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  synod  and  was 
suspender].  Nevertheless  he  celebrated  the  com- 
munion before  tho  re^lar  service,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly deposed  and  forbidden  to  remain  in 
Middelburg.  Retiring  with  his  followers  to  the 
neighboring  town  of  Veer,  he  sought  to  gather  there 
and  at  Amsterdam  a  congregation  of  the  truly  re- 
generate. Few  of  importance  joined  them,  how^ever, 
excepting  Anna  Maria  van  Schurman  and  Conrad 


van  Benniiigen.  Despite  this,  their  services  were 
attended  by  such  numbers  that  their  meetings  were 
prohibited  by  the  authorities  in  1670,  whereupon 
the  community  of  some  fifty  persons,  with  five 
pastors  and  preachers,  were  invited  by  the  Pal- 
gravine  Eliaabt*th  (see  Elizabeth,  Albertine)  to 
settle  at  Herford.  Their  presence  raised  serious  op- 
position there,  and  in  1672  they  retired  to  AUona. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Labadie,  his  followers, 
now  numbering  162,  returned  t^  Holland,  alarmed 
at  the  war  which  bad  broken  out  between  Den- 
mark and  Sweden,  and  settled  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  castle  of  Waltha  or  Thetinga  near 
Wiewert  in  western  Frisia. 

Many  hundreds  of  Labadie's  converts  remained 
in  the  Reformed  Church  as  an  Evangelical  element. 
Here  their  cornmuniHm  wtm  further  developed.  In 
the  Labadist  communities  all  dressed  in  the  most 
simple  fashion  mthout  adornment,  and  ate  to- 
gether at  three  table.s,  for  the  leaders,  the  brethren, 
and  the  guests  respectively.  Each  family  had  a 
separate  dwelling,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
doors  open  In  token  of  the  community  of  goods. 
The  colony  supported  itself  chiefly  by  weaving, 
soap- boiling,  and  the  working  of  iron.  The  gov- 
ernment was  aristocratic  and  hierarchic,  while  the 
distinctive  doctrines  were  the  immediate  efficacy 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  hearts  of  the  elect,  the 
Church  restricted  to  the  regenerate,  and  chiliasm. 
The  sacraments  were  allowed  only  to  the  regenerate, 
so  that  infant  baptif^m  was  barely  tolerated  and 
communion  was  rare.  The  marriage  of  the  re- 
generate was  regarded  as  holy,  the  children  being 
considered  as  belonging  not  to  the  parents  but  to 
the  Lord^  so  that  they  were  brought  up  in  the  com- 
munity. On  the  other  hand,  the  marriage  of  un- 
believers was  rejected  as  sinful.  The  first  and 
most  necessary  virtue  was  obedience.  Worship 
was  extremely  simple,  and  was  led  partly  in  French 
and  partly  in  Dutch  by  the  **  si>eakers.**  The  ob- 
©ervance  of  Sunday  was  lax.  During  the  acme  of 
their  prosperity  in  1680  the  Labadists  were  invited 
by  Cornells  van  Sonmieladyk,  governor  of  Surinam, 
to  send  colonists  to  his  dominions.  They  gladly 
responded,  but  in  I6SS  their  plantation,  which  they 
had  named  Providence,  haxl  to  be  abandoned  when 
the  governor  was  murdered  by  his  soldiers.  A 
second  attempt  at  colonization  was  made  at  Bo- 
hemia Manor,  Cecil  Co.,  Md.,  in  1684,  after  Jasper 
Dankers  and  Peter  Sluyter,  agents  of  the  Labadists, 
had  visited  America  in  1679.  The  Maryland  colony 
survived  until  a  few  years  after  Sluj^er's  death 
(1722),  but  w^as  gradually  absorbed  in  the  surround- 
ing population.  fThia  was  the  first  commmiistic 
settlement  in  the  New  World  (see  Communism,  IL, 
§  1).  The  principal  industries  were  sbeep  raising 
and  tobacco  culture.  The  peaceful  existence  of 
the  community  was  due  to  the  religious  toleration 
practise<l  in  Marjdand]  In  1692  the  communistic 
system  of  the  parent  house  was  abandoned  and 
each  member  lost  a  fourth  of  his  investment.  From 
this  blow  the  Labadists  never  reeovered.  By  1703 
the  community  at  Wiewert  had  dwindled  from  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred  to  thirty,  and  in 
17S2  the  last  "  speaker  '^  died  and  the  society  was 
finally  dissolved.  (G.  FrankI.) 
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Biblxoorapbt:  The  earlier  literature  is  given  in  J.  G. 
Waldi.  Bibliotheca  thsologica  mUcta,  ii.  48-56.  Jena,  1757- 
1765.  Among  the  sources  (collected  in  the  Library  of 
the  Pteabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  Md.)  are:  Didaration 
de  J.  de  L'Abadie,  .  .  .  conienant  le*  rauon*  qui  I'ont 
obliof  it  quitter  la  communion  de  VSgliae  romaine,  Montau- 
ban.  1650;  also  his  Dielaration  ...  &  quitter  la  com- 
munion de  Vfgliae  rSformie,  Geneva,  1666;  Hieioire  curieuee 
de  la  vie,  de  la  conduite,  et  dee  vraie  eentimene  du  Sr.  Jean 
de  Labadie,  The  Hague.  1670  (this  volimie  contains  also 
the  Modeete  Refutation  oopiie  de  deux  Uttree  qui  ei  douient 
ioindre  h  Vhietoire,  etc.);  A.  M.  van  Schurman,  Opuacula^ 
Reims,  1667;  idem,  Eukleria,  Latin  Altona,  1673.  Dutch 
Amsterdam,  1684.  Consult  further:  M.  Goebel,  Ge- 
echichte  dee  chrietlichen  Lebena,  ii.  181-273.  Coblents, 
1852  (exists  also  in  French);  H.  van  Berkum.  De  Labadie 
en  de  Labadietene,  Sneek.  1851;  F.  Sjoerds,  Beknopt  Le- 
twns6mdU  van  ...  J.  de  Labadie,  Gorinchem.  1860; 
H.  Heppe.  Geechichte  dee  Pietiemue  der  reformierten  Kircke, 
pp.  241-374.  Leyden.  1870;  A.  Kitschl,  GeechidOe  dee 
Pietiemue,  i.  194-268.  Bonn,  1880;  J.  H.  Kurts.  Lehr- 
buck  der  Kirchenoeechichte,  ii.  166,  7-8.  Leipsic.  1890; 
M.  Bajorath.  in  TSK,  1893.  pp.  125-166;  B.  B.  James, 
The  Labadiet  Colony  in  Maryland,  Baltimore.  1899;  Von 
Schubert,  in  Schnften  dee  Vereine  fOr  echleewio-holeteiniache 
KirdkenoeechichU,  iii.  part  2,  Kiel,  1904;  Lichtenberger. 
ESR,  vii.  630-632;  Journal  of  Jaeper  Dankere  and  Peter 
Sluyter,  ed.  Long,  in  Memoire  of  Long  leland  Hieturiral 
Society,  vol.  i..  1867. 

LAB  ARUM.    See  Jesus  Christ,  Monogram  of; 

CONSTANTINE  THE  GrEAT  AND  HIS  SONS,   I.,   §  4. 

LABBE,  Id^bfi',  PHILIPPE:  French  Jesuit,  one 
of  the  most  famous  and  prolific  authors  of  his 
order  in  the  seventeenth  century;  b.  at  Bourges 
July  10,  1607;  d.  at  Paris  Mar.  25,  1667.  For  a 
few  years  he  taught  philosophy  and  theology  in 
his  native  city  and  elsewhere,  but  he  was  soon 
called  by  his  superiors  to  Paris,  where  he  devoted 
the  remainder  of  his  life  to  investigation  and  au- 
thorship. Of  his  writings,  which  number  almost 
eighty,  the  most  important  was  his  Sacrosanda 
concilia  ad  regiam  editionem  exada  (18  vols.,  Paris, 
1662-72;  reprinted  by  N.  Coletus,  23  vols.,  Venice, 
1728-32),  the  last  ten  volumes  being  edited  after 
Labbe's  death  by  the  Jesuit  Gtihriol  Cossiirt  (d. 
1674).  Introductory  to  this  collection  Lablx*  had 
already  written  Gallur  syruxhrum  conriliorumquc 
brevis  et  accvrata  liiston'a  (Paris,  1040)  and  His- 
torica  synopsis  covciliorum  national ium,  pnmn- 
cialium,  dicecesaneorum,  rum  iritis  e pistol isque  Ro- 
manorum  ponlificum  (IGGl).  Other  works  were 
devoted  to  chronology:  Concordia  chronologica  (4 
vols.,  Paris,  165(5)  and  Abrigr  chronologiquc  de  /7ji.s- 
toire  sacrie  et  profane  de  tons  Irs  atjes  et  dr  tons  les 
sii'cles  (4  vols.,  IGO^-GO);  inartyrology:  Ilagio- 
hgium  Franco-GaUiw  excerptum  rx  antifpw  martyro- 
logio  8anct(B  ahbatioe  Sancti  Laurrniii  Bituriren-sis 
(1643);  Byzantine  history:  Micfurlis  Glyar  arv- 
nales  (the  first  edition  of  this  historian,  KHiO); 
PVench  history:  Mrlangrs  rurirux  de  plusieurs  sxi- 
jets  rares  pour  servir  h  Vhistoire  de  la  France  eccUsi' 
astique  et  politique  (1050);  the  history  of  literature: 
Bibliotheca  bibliothecarum  (1(>G4);  and  the  Jansen- 
ist  controversy:  Triumphns  catholiccr  reritatis  ad- 
I'ersiis  novatores,  sivr  Jayw^enius  damnatus  (1G51) 
and  Bibliotheca  antijansenirana  (1654). 

(().  ZoCKLKRf.) 
Biblioqraphy:  L.  (I.  Michaud.  Hiogrnphiv  univmtelle. 
xxii.  256-258,  45  voh.,  Puris,  184:j-t>5:  A.  an<i  A.  de 
Backer.  Bibliotheque  des  t'crit^aine  de  la  ttocivtv  de  Jt-aus, 
ii.  549  .562,  3  vols..  Li^^ge.  1869-76;  H.  Hurter,  Nomrn- 
elator  literariug,   ii.   201-210,   Innsbruck,   1881;    KL,  vii. 


1281-1282.  On  the  Concilia  consult:  Hefek.  Coneilin- 
geechichte,  i.  76  aqq..  Eng.  transl..  i.  09  eqq.;  H.  Quentin. 
Jean  Dominique  Man$%  et  lee  grandee  eoUeeHone  am- 
cUiairee,  Paris,  1900. 

LABOURE,  la'^bOr",  GmLLAUME  KASIE 
JOSEPH:  Cardinal;  b.  at  Achiet-le-Petit  (11  m. 
8.  of  Arras)  Oct.  27,  1841;  d.  at  Rezmes  1906. 
He  studied  at  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpioe,  Paris, 
and  became  professor  and  superior  at  the  Petit 
S^minaire  of  Arras.  He  was  then  vicar^exiera]  d 
Arras,  in  1885  was  consecrated  bishop  of  BiaDS,aDd 
in  1893  was  enthroned  archbishop  of  Rennes.  In 
1897  he  was  created  cardinal  priest  of  Santa  Maria 
e  San  Francesco  al  Foro  Romano. 

Bibuoorapht:  Der  Papet,  die  Regierung  und  die  F^ncnft- 
ung  der  heili4fen  Kirche  in  Rom,  Munich,  1901 

LACHMANH,  lOH'man,  CARL  CONRAD  FRIEI)- 
RICH  WILHELM:  German  philologist;  b.  at 
Brunswick  Mar.  4,  1793;  d.  in  Berlin  Mar.  13, 
1851.  He  studied  classical  and  Germanic  phi- 
lology in  Leipsic  and  Gdttingen,  became  privat* 
docent  at  GOttingen  1815,  at  Berlin  1816,  profeaaor 
of  philology  at  Kdnigsberg  1818,  and  at  Beriia 
1825.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  modem  tex- 
tual criticism,  made  the  restoration  of  texts  the 
special  object  of  his  studies,  and  edited  many  Latin 
and  old  German  works.  His  editions  of  Prope^ 
tius  (Leipsic,  1816),  Catullus  (Berlin.  1829),  Tibul- 
lus  (1829),  and  Lucretius  (1850)  are  famous.  His 
excellent  editions  of  the  New-Testament  text  (1831; 
large  ed.,  with  the  Vulgate,  2  vols.,  1842-50)  at- 
tempt to  restore  that  current  in  the  Eastern  Cliurch 
in  the  fourth  century.  Through  hb  Betrachtungen 
liber  Homer's  Ilias  (1847),  in  which  he  sought  to 
show  that  the  Iliad  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  in- 
dependent lays  he  exerted  a  considerable  influence 
on  modern  Homeric  criticism. 

Bibliooraphy:  M.  Hertz,  Karl  Lachmann,  Berlin,  1851; 
P.  Schaff,  C<impanion  to  the  Gre^'k  Testament,  pp.  '2bk- 
'J5ft.  New  York.  ISS.'};  Scrivener.  Intnxi action .  ii.  2^1- 
235  ot  pasHini  (a  review  of  his  work  on  the  N.  T  ). 

LACHMANN,  Ifln'mun  (LACHAMANN),  JO- 
HANN:  German  Reformer;  h.  at  Heilbronn  c. 
1491;  d.  there  1538.  He  was  a  son  of  Bcmhard 
Lachainann,  a  celebrate(i  boll-founder,  entered  the 
University  of  Heidelberg  in  1505,  lx?came  baaxikn- 
reus  1507,  magister  and  assistant  in  master's  exam- 
inations 1508,  and  baccalaureu^  juris  1509  (Dr.  jur.. 
1521).  In  1514  he  l>ecame  vicar  of  the  parish  of 
his  native  town,  which  belonged  to  the  cathedrtd 
chapter  at  Wiirzburg,  and  at  the  close  of  1520  he 
succeeded  his  friend  Johannes  Kroner  of  Scherdiiig 
as  city  p)reacher.  Luther's  ideas  early  found  a 
fertile  soil  at  Heilbronn.  Even  Kroner  is  reportetl 
to  have  preached  that  more  importance  re>teil 
in  diligently  hearing  the  word  of  God  tbin  in 
the  mass.  Throupjh  Lachmann 's  influence  the  old 
Church  continued  to  lose  ground.  In  1524  tbecou- 
cubinape  of  priests  was  forbidden,  and  the  mari- 
olatry  of  the  Carmelites  was  vigorously  assailed. 
In  1525  the  barefoot  friars  were  enjoinetl  to 
preach  the  Gospel  and  then  they  were  forbidden 
to  preach  at  all.  The  citizens  recjuested  commu- 
nion in  both  forms,  which  request  the  bishop  re- 
fused Mar.  9,  1525.     The  Evangelicab'  leader  was 
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Lachmann^  whom  G5tz  von  Berlichingen  entreated 
to  serve  as  his  pftstor's  colleague  at  Neckarzim- 
mem  on  occasion  of  a  disputation  with  an  over- 
bearing barefoot  friar. 

In  the  Peasants '  War  Lacliniann  proved  liis 
Evangelical  moderation,  his  courage,  and  hL'i  patriot- 
ism. In  a  imtten  apf>cul  (Apr.  5,  15*25),  he  fear- 
lessly admonifilHKl  the  insurgent  peasants  to  obey 
the  sovereign  authority  and  return  home.  When 
the  peasants  entered  the  town  (Apr.  18)  the  council 
turned  to  Lachnmnn,  who  induced  the  peasant 
leaders  to  molerate  their  deraand.s,  and  also  to  re- 
nounce Heilbronn's  cooperation,  thius  preserving  his 
nati\*e  place  from  grievous  injuries.  While  the  re- 
action fancied  that  it  held  the  stakes  of  a  game 
already  won,  Lachmann  carried  the  council  step 
by  step,  demanding  the  appointment  of  an  Evaii- 
gelical  preacher ^  more  frc<:iuent  preaching,  inaugu- 
ration of  the  Evangcheal  communion,  suppression 
of  the  numerous  holidays,  strict  moral  discipline, 
and  Evangelical  care  of  the  poor.  In  1526  he  even 
dared  to  enter  into  wefllock  with  the  daughter  of 
the  burgomaster,  dreading  neither  the  bishop 'ii 
jurisdiction  nor  the  revilements  of  the  old  school 
of  behevers.  He  earnesHy  grappled  with  irregu- 
larittes  in  public  worship  and  in  moral  matters, 
and  prompted  the  young  Hchoolrrukster  Kasfiar 
Greter  (q.v.)  to  undertake  the  religious  instruction 
of  youth.  Communion  was  observetl  according  to 
the  EvangeUcal  rite  for  the  first  time  on  Apr,  28, 
1528;  and  in  1529  the  German  rite  of  baptism  was 
also  inlro^iuced. 

At  the  Diet  of  Speyer  in  1529,  Heilbronn  joined 
the  Protestants,  and  also  adopted  the  Schwabach 
Articles,  with  the  exception  of  the  seventeenth, 
but,  at  Lachmann *8  advice,  in  common  with  Hall, 
Nuremberg,  and  Brandenburg— Anabach  declined 
to  enter  the  Schmaikald  League.  For  the  diet  at 
Augsburg,  Lachmann  prepared  a  memorial  in- 
tended to  give  the  emperor  a  clear  view  of  the 
Reformation  and  of  the  state  of  the  Church  in 
HeUbronn  (Cf.  ZKG,  xxv.,  1904,  pp.  318-328, 
460—174).  The  emperor  was  to  see  that  the  paator 
remained  unprejudiced  in  his  pastoral  rights,  not- 
withstanding that  Lachmann,  together  with  the 
deaeoDB,  foUowed  the  reguhir  Lutheran  form  of 
public  worehip,  communion,  and  baplii^m,  with 
daily  preaching  on  week-days.  Congregational 
fiinging  in  German  alternated  with  the  Latin  sing- 
ing by  the  school  choir.  After  both  councils  and 
the  entire  citizenship  had  pledged  themselves  to 
fidelity  toward  their  native  town,  the  diet's  deci- 
sion was  rejected,  Dec,  8,  1531,  and  the  Reforma- 
tion was  approved  by  the  whole  congregation. 
Thereupon  all  priests,  cloisters,  and  the  comman- 
der of  the  Teutonic  Order  were  sunmioned  to  ac- 
cept the  Reformation.  The  priests  compUed;  the 
doiater  churchea  and  that  of  the  Teutonic  Order 
were  closed,  on  refusing  their  support  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Anew  Evangelical  liturgy  was  introduced 
Aug*  22,  1532.  To  relieve  Lachmann  from  over- 
work the  council  resolved  to  call  a  second  preacher 
and  tried  unsncceasfylly  to  secure  Erhard  Schnepf. 
On  May  20,  1533,  Menrad  Molther  (q.v.)  of  Augs- 
burg was  called;  and  in  1536,  Lachmann 's  faithful 
colleague,  Jobann  Bersich,  was   appointed  pastor. 


Lachmann,  an  ardent  follower  of  Luther  and  an 
intimate  friend  of  Johann  Brenz,  had  t.iken  part, 
with  perfect  conviction,  in  the  Synqramnm  Suevi- 
cum  (1525);  and,  with  Brenz  and  Schnepf,  he  had 
constantly  upheld  Luther's  aiin«.  There  was  no 
need  of  Melanchthon'a  warning  him  on  June  3, 
1530,  against  Zwingh  {CR,  IL  30).  In  1532  when 
ButKcr  was  reassuring  his  adherent-s  in  Kraichgau 
and  gaining  new  ones,  Lachmann,  with  Brenz,  as- 
sembled the  friends  of  Luther  at  Heilbronn. 

Lachmann  early  sacrificed   his  strength  to   his 
fidelity  in  office.     He  was  a  finely  cultivated,  hu- 
mane, and  spiriteti  man,  of  inflexible  courage,  holy 
zeal  against  everj4hing  evil  and  vulgar,  and  glow- 
ing iove  of  country.  Ci.  Bobsjert. 
Bibliography:     C.    Jfiger,    MUtheUuno^n  lur  *chwi}t)i*chfn 
und  frank  inch  fn    Refarmaiion^QfohichU,    Stuttgart,    182S; 
H.    Tit<>t»    K irchennfjichichtlic^   BnirAge    Ubtr   8t<idi    untt 
Ol)€rrtitrU  HeiUfronn,  Htsilbrutm^  1862;    T.  Presael,  Anecdotn 
Breniiarut,  Hi   1H4-It16.  Tabingrnn.   1&68;    F,   Dtlrr.  Heit- 
brontier    Chronik,     Heilbronn,     lS9t5;      Be*ckreibung    titt 
Oberamtt  Heilbronn,   2  vols.,   StuttK&rt,   1901-03;    Monu- 
menUi   Oerpuiniae   paedagoifica,    vol.    judi.,    Berlin.    1003; 
ADB.   xviL    469;    Duncker.    in   ZKG,  xxv.   30ft-328;     /, 
Lachmann  aln  Patriot  im  Baiitmkriotf  naeh  a^nen  Brief  en, 
in   WurlUmh.  Jahrbuchrr,  1908,  pp*  44-76.      Letters  frcttn 
Melanchtboii  to  Ijichmann  are  in  CR,  ii.  82.  871. 

LACORDAIRE,     lu''c&r"dar',     JEAN-BAPTISTE 

HEURI:  French  preacher  and  theological  writer; 
b.  at  Recey-sur-Ourcc  (135  in.  s.e,  of  Paris),  de- 
partment of  C6te  d'Or.  Mar.  12,  1802;  d,  at  Sor- 
ease  {14  m.  w.w,  of  Cnstres),  department  of  Tarn, 
Nov.  21,  1861.  He  was  educiited  at  Dijon,  where 
OS  a  law-student  he  came  under  the  influence  of 
Rousseau Vs  wTitings  and  was  a  pronounoetl  deist. 
Beginning  to  practise  his  profession  iti  Paris  in 
1822,  he  was  stirrrd  by  Liunennais'  Esmi  mir  Vin^ 
difflrefice,  and  within  two  years  was  convinced 
that  Christianity  was  the  indispensable  basis  of 
mo<lerri  stjcial  life.  He  enteretl  the  seminary  of 
8aiiit-Sulpice  in  1824,  was  ordained  priest  in  1827, 
declined  the  position  of  auditor  of  the  Rota  at 
Rome  with  tlie  idea  of  devoting  himself  to  preach- 
ing, and  began  as  ahnoner  of  the  Convent  of  the 
Visitation  in  Paris  and  also,  a  httle  later,  at  the 
College  Royal  Henri  IV.,  where  his  impatience 
with  the  old-fashioned  Gallicanlsm  of  the  univer- 
sity body  became  more  and  more  excited.  With 
Lamennnis  and  Montiilembert,  enthusiastic  over 
the  prospect  of  freedom  offered  by  the  revolution 
of  1830,  he  opened  a  school  without  seeking  the 
sanction  of  the  privileged  state  university.  It  was 
closed  by  the  poUce  an<l  its  projectors  were  fine<J; 
and  ahnoBt  at  the  same  time  their  newspaper 
VAvenir  was  condemned  by  the  pope.  Lacor- 
daire  went  to  Rome  and  submitted  uncondition- 
ally. On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  t(X)k  up  the 
defense  of  the  Church's  doctrine  in  a  course  of  pub- 
lic addreaees  or  conferences,  which  were  enthusias* 
tically  listened  to  by  great  crowds  and  set  forth 
the  ITltramontane  view  of  history  in  its  most  daas- 
zling  form.  He  now  conceived  the  idea  of  bring- 
ing back  the  Dominican  order,  banished  since  the 
Revolution,  to  France.  With  this  end  in  view\  he 
visited  Rome  again  in  1838,  and  early  in  the  next 
year  published  his  Memmre  pour  U  rMohUsseinent 
en  France  de  Vordre  des  Frhres  Pr^cheurs.  With 
two   other  Frenchmen,   he  entered  the   order  on 
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Apr.  0,  and  after  a  novitiate  at  Santa  Maria  sopra 
Minerva,  returned  to  Franoe,  where  he  continued 
to  command  the  greatest  popularity  as  a  preacher. 
After  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  was  elected  to  the 
National  Assembly,  but  resigned  his  seat  on  being 
censured  by  his  superiors  for  a  profession  of  repub- 
lican principles,  abandoning  also  the  publication 
of  his  newspaper  L*Ere  nouvelle.  In  1850  he  went 
to  Rome  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  archbishop  of 
Paris,  who  had  condemned  the  reactionary  news- 
paper L'Univera,  At  the  same  time  France  was 
constituted  a  separate  province  of  the  Dominican 
order,  with  Lacordaire  for  provincial.  After  the 
coup  d*Hat  of  1851  he  left  Paris,  and  preached 
there  but  once  more,  in  1853,  after  which  the  gov- 
ernment insisted  on  his  absenting  himself  from  the 
capital.  He  delivered  a  course  of  conffrenceB  at 
Toulouse  in  1854,  and  then  devoted  hiinself  to  ed- 
ucation, first  at  Oullin  and  then  at  Sor^ze,  where 
he  remained  until  his  death,  with  the  exception  of 
a  visit  to  Paris  for  his  reception  into  the  Academy. 
His  complete  works  were  published  in  Paris,  9 
vols.,  1872-73;  his  sermons  and  addresses  in  4 
vols.,  1886-88;  and  three  different  collections  of 
letters  in  1863,  1864,  and  1886.  [The  following 
have  appeared  in  English  translation:  four  volimoies 
of  ConferenceM  delivered  in  N6tre  Dame  in  Paris 
(London,  1851-72);  Life:  Conferences  Delivered  ai 
Toulouse  (1873);  St.  Mary  Magdalen  (1880);  Life 
qf  SL  Dominic  (1883);  Thoughts  and  Teachings  of 
Lacordaire,  selections  (Dublin,  1892).] 

(C.  Pfbnder.) 

Bibuoobapht:  Lists  of  Lacordaire's  works  and  a  long  list 
of  notices  of  his  life  are  given  in  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue.  Among  the  many  accounts  of  his  life  the 
best  are  by  J.  T.  Foisset.  Paris.  1874;  F.  Beslay.  Paris, 
1862;  A.  Guillemin.  Tours.  1862;  C.  F.  R.  de  Montalem- 
bert,  Paris.  1862,  Eng.  transl..  London,  1878;  Dora 
Greenwell,  Edinburgh,  1867;  B.  Chocame,  Paris,  1873, 
Eng.  transl.,  London.  1878;  H.  L.  Farrer  (H.  L.  Lear), 
ib..  1887;  A.  de  BroKlie,  Paris.  1895;  Abbe  du  Hamel.  Abbe- 
ville, 1896. 

LACTAIfTIUS,  lac-tan'shius. 

I.  Life. 
II.  Works. 

The  De  Divinis  InstihUionibut  (}  1). 
Lost  Works  (§  2). 
Doubtful  Works  (§3). 

I.  Life:  The  most  frequently  reprinted  of  the 
Latin  Fathers,  Lucius  Csecilius  Firmianus  Lactan- 
tius,  was  probably  of  African  birth,  though  he  was 
long  thought  to  have  been  an  Italian.  Very  little 
Ls  known  of  his  life.  Jerome  asserts  (De  inr.  ill., 
Ixxx.)  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Arnobius,  called  by 
Diocletian  to  Nicomedia  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric, 
and  forced  to  become  a  writer  by  lack  of  scholars; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  Ijeen  in  his  old  age  the  teacher 
in  Gaul  of  Crispus,  the  son  of  Gonstantine.  His 
having  studied  under  Arnobius  is,  however,  doubt- 
ful; and  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  date  of 
his  birth  or  whether  he  was  of  Christian  or  pagan 
parentage.  Since  Diocletian  took  up  his  perma- 
nent residence  at  Nicomedia  in  285,  the  call  of 
Lactantius  thither  was  probably  not  much  later 
than  that  date;  and  it  is  evident  from  the  De  di- 
vinis  inatitiitiombus  (I.,  i.  8)  that  he  was  still  hold- 
ing his  office  there  at  the  beginning  of  the  perse- 
cution of  Diocletian  (Feb.  23,  303).     If  he  was  a 


Christian  at  that  time,  he  must  have  lost  the  op- 
portunity to  teach  in  that  year,  and  then  presom- 
ably  he  took  up  his  literary  activity.  But  there 
is  no  certain  evidence  as  to  the  date  of  his  oonve^ 
sion  to  Christianity  or  as  to  his  fortunes  m  the 
persecution,  assuming  that  he  was  then  a  CSirii- 
tian.  The  facts  which  he  describes  as  an  eye-wit- 
ness lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  stiD  in 
Bithynia  in  305,  and  prot>ably  longer.  His  k>- 
joum  in  Gaul  as  the  teacher  of  Criapus  (b.  307) 
was  probably  before  317.  If  the  De  mortHna  jxr- 
seeutorum  was  written  by  him,  and  in  Bithynia 
(see  below,  |  3),  he  was  there  as  late  as  313. 

n.  Works:  In  the  above-dted  passage  Jerome 
names  twelve  works  of  Lactantius,  of  which  seven 
are  wholly  or  almost  wholly  lost.  Of  those  stiD 
extant,  the  De  opificio  Dei  is  a  small  treatise  ad- 
dressed to  a  former  pupil  named  Demetrianus,  a 
wealthy  man  in  danger  of  deserting  his  philosoph- 
ical principles  for  a  life  of  pleasure.  The  main  pu^ 
pose  of  the  treatise  is  to  determine  the  relation  be- 
tween soul  and  body.  Lactantius  shows  that  God 
has  given  reason  to  man  as  a  protection,  and  jus- 
tifies the  arrangements  of  providence  by  a  detailed 
description  of  the  structure  of  the  human  body, 
concluding  with  an  exposition  of  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  and  referring  to  a  treatise  still  to  be  written 
against  the  pagan  philosophers,  obviously  the  /n- 
stitutiones.  As  to  the  date  of  the  work,  it  has  been 
customary  to  draw  conclusions  from  I.,  i.  7  and  xx. 
1,  which  would  place  it  after  the  beginning  of  the 
persecution;  but  the  passages  quoted  do  not  justifj 
even  such  an  approximate  decision  as  this. 

The  principal  work  of  Lactantius  is  the  De  <fi- 
vinis  insHtuHonibus,  in  seven  books.  The  fint,  De 
falsa  rdigionCf  combats  polytheism  as  the  basiB  of 
all  errors,  the  unity  of  God  being  proved  philo- 
sophically from  the  concept  of  a  Su- 

I.  The  De  preme  Being  and  historically  from  the 
Divinis  testimony  of  poets  and  philosophers. 
Institu-      In  the  second  book,  De  origine  errom, 

tionibus.  Lactantius  endeavors  to  show  that  the 
demons  are  the  source  of  error.  The 
third,  De  falsa  sapientia,  shows  the  weakness  of 
philosophy,  pretending  to  unattainable  knowledge 
and  divided  into  numerous  conflicting  sects;  while 
the  fourth,  De  vera  sapientia  et  religiane,  draws  a 
contrasting  picture  of  Christianity.  The  three  re- 
maining books  discuss  fundamental  ethical  con- 
ceptions (v.),  the  proper  form  of  rendering  worship 
to  God  (vi.).  and  inmiortality  (vii.).  The  same 
difficulty  exists  as  in  the  case  of  the  De  apificio 
about  the  determination  of  the  date;  but  it  is  a 
tenable  hypothesis  that  the  outbreak  of  the  pe^ 
secution,  covering  a  period  of  at  least  two  yesrs, 
lies  between  the  composition  of  the  first  four  books 
and  that  of  the  fifth,  according  to  which  theory 
the  author  found  leisure  to  continue  his  work  only 
when  he  had  left  the  headquarters  of  the  anti- 
Christian  movement.  From  such  passages  as  V., 
xi.  15  and  VI.,  xvii.  6  it  follows  that  these  books 
were  written  not  earlier  than  305  or  lat«r  than  the 
toleration  edict  of  Galerius  in  311.  The  EpitorM, 
or  abbreviated  form  of  the  Instiiutiones,  was  known 
to  Jerome,  and  generally,  until  1712,  only  in  j\  rr.i<- 
tilat^  form  from  which  about  one-third  was  niiss- 
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ing  at  the  beginninja:.  In  the  year  n&med  it  waa 
published  by  C\  M.  PfafF  in  full  from  a  manuscript 
discovered  by  Maffei  at  Turin-  It  is  addi^ssed  to 
^/mter  Peniadiws,  possibly  LacUntitis*  own  brother, 
and  offers  not  so  much  a  selection  as  a  complete 
recasting  in  briefer  form  of  the  large  work,  made, 
according  to  the  preface^  long  afterward. 

The  De  ira  Dei  treats  a  question  euggeated  in 
the  Jnstilutione*  (II.,  xvii.  5) — whether  a  personal 
afTection  like  anger  may  property  be  ascribed  to 
God.  According  to  it,  Christ ian  theology  presup- 
poses a  God  who  is  the  ruler  of  the  world,  and 
whom  we  must  rtn^ertmce  and  fear.  Without  the 
fear  of  God,  man  would  fall  a  prey  to  his  desires, 
and  if  God  lookefl  upon  this  without  anger  he 
would  be  permitting  nm.  The  date  can  not  be 
more  cloeely  fixed  than  by  its  references  to  the  Itp- 
giUutianet;  Brandt  places  it  in  308,  but  it  was 
more  probably  written  after  the  cessation  of  the 
persecution,  and  thus  at  least  as  bate  as  311  or  312. 
Of  the  lost  works  of  Lac t ant t us,  outside  of  a  few 
fragments,  nothing  ia  known  tjcyond  the  titles  given 
by  Jerome.     Completely  lost  are  the  Sympoaium, 

the  Grammalicn*,  the  two  books  ad- 
2,  lost  dresseti  to  A-sclepiaxles,  and  the  met- 
Works,      rical  descrif>tion  of  Lactantius^  journey 

from  Africa  to  Nicomedia,  in  which  he 
folio  wet!  a  wide-spread  literary  fashion  of  his  time. 
A  few  fragments  remain  of  the  three  collections  of 
letters  mentioned  by  Jerome,  which  seem  to  have 
been  rather  small  treatises  on  various  subjects  in 
epistolary  form  than  letters  in  the  modern  sense, 
Damasus  complains  {EpiM,  ad  Uieronymum^  in 
Jerome,  EpuU,,  xxxv.  1)  that  they  arc  long  and 
tedious,  insufficiently  representative  of  Christian 
doctrine,  and  written  too  much  in  the  tone  of  a 
pedagogue. 

To  the  works  whose  authenticity  is  doubtful 
belongs  the  treatise  which  has  been  known  sinoe 
1679  from  a  single  manuscript  where  it  bears  the 
title  L.  CsBcilii  liber  ad    Donaium  confesaorern  de 

martibus  persecuiorum.  Its  purpose  is 
3,  Doubt-  to  show  that  the  persecutors  of  Chria- 
fill  Works,  tianity  have  been   visited   by  special 

divine  judgments.  The  author  is  ap- 
parently well  informed  as  to  the  facts  he  narrates, 
though  obviously  inspired  by  bitter  Imtred  of  the 
persecutors  and  disposed  to  give  credence  to  any 
current  gossip  that  suited  his  purpose.  The  book 
was  written  before  the  outbrt'ak  of  the  Licinian 
persecution  in  321,  and,  since  the  death  of  Dio- 
cletian (Dec.  3,  316)  is  mentioned  in  it,  not  earlier 
than  317.  The  authorship  has  been  questioned 
almost  ever  since  its  first  publication — in  recent 
times  most  vigorously  by  Brandt;  but  conclusive 
grounds  for  denjnng  the  Lactantian  authorsliip 
have  not  yet  been  presented.  The  following  facta 
have  weight  in  the  discussion:  the  style  ahows  both 
resemblances  to  and  differences  from  that  of  Lac- 
tantius,  and  is  thus  inconclusive;  tradition,  from 
Jerome  doivn,  is  favorable  to  Lactantius;  the 
author  evidently  was  in  NicomeiJia  during  the  f)er- 
secution,  and  states  the  facts  fairly,  though  making 
his  own  selection  of  them;  he  was  evidently  a  man 
of  position,  from  the  way  in  which  he  gives  impor- 
tant people  as  his  authorities.     The  hypothesis  of 


a  literary  forgery  presents  too  many  difficulties, 
while  there  is  nothing  in  the  known  facts  of  Lac- 
tan  ti  us*  life  which  militates  against  the  acceptance 
of  his  authorship,  since  the  date  of  his  leaving  Nico- 
media is  unsettled.  The  poem  De  ave  phtenict  is 
a  version  of  the  old  phenix  legend,  written  by  a 
Christian,  as  Ls  shown  in  the  conclusion,  where  the 
phenix  comes  to  syraboUze  Christ  in  his  resurrec- 
tion. There  are  resemblances  in  diction  between 
this  and  the  prose  works  of  Lactantius,  who  h 
known  (see  above,  \  2)  to  have  written  ver>4eK;  and 
since  the  maniUHcripts  ascribe  it  definitely  to  him, 
there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  this  attribution,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  tliat  Jerome  does  not  include  it  in 
his  list.  Two  other  poems  sometimes  attributed 
to  Lactantius  are  now  known  not  to  be  his:  that 
entitled  De  resvrrectione  or  De  pctscka  ia  by  Venan- 
tiua  Fortunatus  (see  Fortunatdb),  and  of  the  De 
pa9sione  Domini,  first  published  in  the  Aldine  edi- 
tion of  1515,  no  manuscript  has  yet  been  foimd,  so 
that  it  may  possibly  be  a  Renaissance  forgery. 

All  the  works  of  Lactantius  bear  the  marks  of 
his  rhetorical  profession.  They  are  pleasant  read- 
ing, and  successftiliy  imitate  the  best  classical 
models  in  style,  showing  a  w*ide  range  of  historical 
and  antiquarian  knowledge  and  frequently  citing 
the  claa^tcal  poets  and  philosophers.  These  en- 
dowments, however^  which  won  for  Lactantius 
from  Pico  della  Mirandola  the  title  of  the  ChristiaJi 
Cicero,  are  less  valued  to-day  than  those  of  such 
technically  inferior  authors  as  TertuHian  and  Au- 
gustine. As  a  theologian  he  has  small  importance. 
Becoming,  as  it  seems,  a  Christian  only  in  his  ma- 
ture years,  he  never  fully  penetrated  the  deeper 
rehgious  spirit  of  his  neiv  faith.  In  Brandt's  edi- 
tion the  index  of  his  quotations  from  classical 
authors  fills  twenty-four  pages,  against  four  for 
those  from  the  Hcriptures;  and  of  the  latter  most 
are  given  on  Cyprian ^s  authority.  His  main  theo- 
logical content  is  summed  up  in  the  belief  in  God 
as  the  Creator  of  the  \s  orld  and  in  the  power  of  the 
new  law  given  by  Chrmi,  the  following  of  whicli 
frees  men  from  sin  and  its  penalty.  He  was  not 
touched  by  the  Christ ological  controversy,  and  his 
eschatology  is  a  reproduction  of  the  old  millena- 
rian  teaching.  In  a  word,  Lactantius  does  not  be- 
long to  the  really  great  men  of  the  early  Church; 
but  with  all  his  superficiality  he  stands  out  as  an 
attractive  personality,  followed  as  a  leader  by  a 
great  many  in  his  own  and  later  ages, 

(ErWIN  PRB0SCHEN.) 
BiDLiooHAPffT:  Literature  on  th«  flubjoct  is  to  be  fouiul  in 
ANF.  Biblic3iirraphy,  pp.  77-81;  KrUs^r,  History,  pp. 
307-317;  Potttuwt,  Weffweit^r,  p.  703;  J.  M.  BaJdwin, 
Didionaru  of  FhUomphu  and  Pttydkoioffji.  m.  I,  p.  325, 
New  York,  ICNDA.  Tbe  Opera  of  Lactiintjua  hftv«  been 
frequently  printed,  etehty-flix  edition*  beiOK  known 
1461-1739,  Among  tb»  beat  i»ue«  are  tboee  by  O,  F, 
Frituobe,  2  voU..  Leipaic,  1842-44.  in  MPL.  vi\-vii., 
and  in  CSEL,  lax..  icxvil,  parts  1-2,  Viennifc,  1890-fi7, 
Eng,  tranMl.  with  introductory  Dot.ic«  i«  ta  ANF.  vii, 
1-328.  Acconnt»  of  the  life.  »o  f ar  &«  known,  are  uMimtly 
found  in  the  pmlegnmena  to  the  editionA  of  the  Optra, 
Consult:  R.  Pichou.  Laclance,  FAr\&,  1903  (&n  imporUmt 
contribution  to  the  subject);  P.  Bertold.  Praiegomena  tu 
Lactantiut,  Metten.  1S61;  B,  Bmndt,  U«ber  daa  Lthen  de* 
Lactantiut,  Vienna,  1890;  C.  E.  Frappel,  Commodian,  A  m*>- 
biuM,  Ladaniium,  Paria,  1803;  A,  Maticinl,  in  Studi  ttorici, 
ii  CI893),  444  »qq. 

On  hk  writinga  aad  |»hafleB  of  hu  work  oonsult:    B 
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Mountain,  Summary  of  the  Writino*  of  LaetanHua,  Lon- 
don, 1830;  C.  Leuillier,  £tudea  aur  Ladance  apoloffiate, 
Caen.  1846;  C.  F.  Jacob,  Lartance  amrideri  eomme  apo- 
loffUU,  Strasburg.  1848;  E.  Overlach,  Die  Theoloffie  deM 
I^acianHiu,  Schwerin,  1858;  T.  MQller.  QwMttioneM  Lac- 
tantiaruB,  Gdttingen.  1875;  M.  E.  Heinig,  Die  Ethik  dee 
lAietantiua,  Grimma,  1887;  A.  Ebert,  AUgemeine  Ge- 
echiehte  der  Literatur  dee  MiUelaltere,  i.  72  sqq.,  Leipnc, 
1889;  F.  Marbach,  Die  Peychologie  dee  Laetantiue,  Halle. 
1889;  J.  Belser,  in  TQ.  Ixxiv  (1892),  246-293,  439-464; 
P.  G.  Frotscher,  Der  Apologet  LacUintiue  in  eeinem  Ver- 
hAltnie  zur  griechiechen  Philoaophie,  Leipsic,  1895;  Ceil- 
lier.  Auteure  eacree,  ii.  494-521;  Schaff.  Chrietian  Church, 
ii.  955-958;  Harnack.  Dogma,  i.-v.  paAsim;  DCB,  in. 
613-617;  and  in  general,  works  on  the  church  hintory 
of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  and  on  the  history  of 
doctrine. 

LACTICINIA:  Literally  "  milk  foods,"  i.e.  arti- 
cles of  food  which  are  the  product  of  an  animal,  as 
distin^ished  from  its  flesh,  such  as  milk,  butter, 
lard,  cheese,  and  eggs.  At  an  early  period  it  be- 
came customary  to  abstain  on  fasting-days,  espe- 
cially in  Lent,  not  only  from  meat,  but  from  other 
foods.  The  Synod  of  Laodicea  (between  343  and 
381)  restricted  the  food  taken  during  Lent  to  xero- 
phagy,  or  bread,  herbs,  salt,  and  water,  this  being 
confirmed  by  the  Trullan  Council  of  692,  which 
expressly  forbade  eggs  and  cheese,  and  punished 
violation  by  the  deposition  of  priests  and  the  ex- 
communication of  laymen.  In  the  Greek  Church, 
especially  in  the  Russian  branch,  abstinence  from 
the  lacticinia  begins  with  the  end  of  "  cheese- 
week,"  which  extends  from  Sexagesima  to  Quin- 
quagesima. 

In  the  West  the  custom  of  abstinence  from  the 
lacticinia  on  fasting-days  developed  at  an  early 
date,  although  the  rule  was  not  as  rigid  as  in  the 
East.  It  was  recommended  from  Rome,  however, 
in  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  and  was  confirmed 
by  synods  after  the  ninth  century,  which  subse- 
quently forbade  the  eating  of  the  lacticinia.  Thomas 
Aquinas  states  that  this  abstinence  was  custom- 
ary in  his  time,  and  it  wjis  finally  cstablishod  by 
Alnxandor  VII.  on  Mar.  IS,  lOOO.  From  Lent  the 
prohibition  of  lacticinia  extended  to  other  fiust- 
days,  a.s  is  shown  by  papal  disj)ensHtions  for  the 
dioceses  of  Cologne  and  Treves  (1.344),  and  for  the 
landgravate  of  Meissen  (148')).  Dispensations  were 
also  granted  for  the  eating  of  lacticinia  in  Lent, 
particularly  in  the  North,  and  the  power  of  such 
dis{)ensation  is  now  generally  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  bishops  at  their  quin()uennial  faculties,  the 
exact  extent  to  which  lacticinia  may  be  eaten  being 
determined  annually  by  a  papal  indult. 

(P.  HlNSCHIUSt.) 

LACY,  JOHN.     See  French  Prophets. 

LADD,  GEORGE  TRUMBULL:  Congregation- 
alist;  b.  at  Painesville,  0.,  Jan.  19,  1842.  He  was 
graduated  at  Western  Reserve  College  in  18G4  and 
at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1869.  After 
acting  as  supply  at  Edinburg,  0.,  1809-71,  he  was 
pastor  of  Spring  Street  Congregational  Church, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1871-79.  professor  of  mental  and 
moral  philosophy  in  Bowdoin  College  1879-81,  and 
from  1881  to  1900  held  a  corresponding  chair  at 
Yale.  In  1879-81  he  lectured  on  church  polity 
and  systematic  theology  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  and  in  1895-96  had  charge  of  the  grad- 


uate seminar  in  ethics  at  Harvard,  where  he  has 
lectured  repeatedly.  He  has  also  lectured  in  Japan 
(1892,  1899,  1906),  and  in  India  (as  HaakeU  Ie^ 
turer  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  1899-1900). 
He  has  written:  Principiea  of  Church  PoHty  (New 
York,  1882);  The  Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  (2 
vols.,  1884);  Elements  of  Physiological  PsyMo^ 
(1887);  WhaiUiheBibUt  (\^m\  IntrodudiofHo 
Philosophy  (1889);  Cholines  of  Physiological  Pt^ 
chology  (1890);  Philosophy  of  Mind  (IS91);  Primer 
of  Psychology  (1894);  Psychology,  Descriptive  and 
Explanatory  (1894);  Philosophy  of  Knowledge 
(1897);  OuUines  of  Descriptiue  Psychology  (1898); 
Essays  on  the  Higher  Education  (1899);  A  Theory 
of  Reality  (1899);  Philosophy  of  Conduct  (1902); 
Philosophy  of  Religion  (2  vols.,  1905);  and  In 
Korea  with  Marquis  Ito  (1908).  He  has  also  traoi- 
lated  several  works  of  R.  H.  Lotze,  including  Otd- 
lines  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  (Boston,  1885). 

LAEMMER,  HUGO:  German  Roman  Catholic; 
b.  at  AUenstein  (65  m.  s.  of  Kdnigsbeig),  East 
Prussia,  Jan.  25,  1835.  In  his  early  life  a  Lutheran, 
he  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Kdnigsbei^g, 
Leipsic  (Ph.D.,  1854),  and  Berlin  (lie.  theol.,  1856). 
In  1857  he  became  privat-docent  in  Berlin  and  in 
1857-58  studied  in  Italy.  He  was  received  into 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Braunsberg  in  1858, 
immediately  entered  the  theological  seminaiy 
there,  and  in  1859  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood, 
after  which  he  continued  his  studies  at  Rome  for 
two  years,  being  appointed  missionarius  apostoUna 
in  1861.  Returning  to  Germany,  he  was  subdireo- 
tor  of  the  Seminary  at  Braunsberg  for  two  yean, 
and  then  consultor  to  the  Congr^cation  of  the  Prop- 
aganda in  Rome  for  a  year.  In  1864  he  ^'as  ap- 
pointed professor  of  moral  theology  at  Braunsberg, 
and  later  in  the  same  year,  despite  the  protests  of 
the  Protestant  faculty,  became  professor  of  dog- 
matic theology  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Breslaii.  Shortly  afterward,  he 
wfis  created  consist orial  counselor,  prosj-nodal  ex- 
aminer, and  episcopal  penitentiary.  He  was  ras'l^ 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Doktorencollegium  of 
the  theological  faculty  of  the  University  of  Vienni 
in  1865,  and  in  1882  was  create<i  a  prothonotary 
prelate.  He  is  also  a  i)rivy  counselor  and  is  now 
professor  of  church  history  and  canon  law  in  Bres- 
lau  and  a  canon  of  Breslau.  In  addition  to  edit- 
ing Anselm's  Cur  Deus  Homo  (Berlin,  1857):  the 
"  Ecclesiastical  History  *'  of  Eusebius  (2  vok, 
ScliafThausen,  1859-62);  and  Scriptonim  Gracia 
orthodoxic  bibliotheca  selecta,  i,  (Frcil)urg.  1864).  be 
has  written:  Clement  is  Alexundrini  de  logo  doctrivA 
(Berlin,  1855);  Papst  Nikolaus  der  Erste  umi  die 
byzantinische  Staatskirche  seiner  Zeit  (1857):  0( 
theologia  romano-catholi^a,  qtue  reformatarum  aeiaU 
viguit,  anletridentina  (1857);  Die  vortridentinisch- 
katholische  Theologie  des  Reformations- ZeiiuUent  avs 
den  Quellen  dargestelU  (a  translation  of  the  prece- 
ding work,  1858);  Analecta  Romana,  kirchengf- 
schichtliche  Forschungen  in  romischen  Biblioihfken 
und  Archiven  (Schaff hausen,  1861);  Misericordias 
Domini  (an  autobiography,  Freiburg,  1801);  3/on- 
umrnta  Vaticana  hisioriam  ecclesiasticam  scradi 
sexti    decimi   illustrantia    (1861);     Zur   Kirchenge- 
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nehuMe   dcH   scch:  'rtlen   Jahrhun- 

derts  (18*>3k    Dr  bus  qui  Romd 

in   hibh  i  fraidiw    (1804);     In 

decrcta  >rnoscCensts    animed- 

versioni'^  Ihcologita-curujnua  (1865);  Ctf'/eufi'^  itrba 
Jerusalem  (1866);  Mekternaium  Romafwrum  man- 
fwa  (1876);  Dc  marttfrolog^io  Homaiw  (1878);  /n- 
^Uititonen  des  kaiholischen  KirchenrechU  (1886); 
and  De  Carsari^  Baronii  Itt^ntmm  commercio  (1903). 

L^TARE  SUHDAY:  The  fourth  Sunday  in 
Lent,  srt  called  from  the  first  word  of  the  intmit  of 
the  uiiiAs,  Itrtiire,  *'  rejoice  ";  it  is  also  ctiUe^l  Do- 
Tninica  de  rasa,  because  the  day  selected  by  the 
pope  for  the  blessing  of  the  Golden  Ease  (q*v,). 

LAGARDE,  la"^flrd',  PAUL  AWTOH  DE:  Ger- 
man Orientalist;  b.  at  Berlin  Nov.  2,  1827;  d.  at 
GOttingen  D<^c,  22,  189L  Ills  family  name  was 
B6tticher»  for  which  in  IsrA  he  substituted  La- 
garde,  the  name  of  a  (ajrand-aunt  who  had  part  in 
his  early  etliication.  He  studied  at  Berlin  1844-46, 
and  at  Halle  1846-47,  again  at  Berlin  1847-49; 
became  privat-docent  at  Halle  1851;  traveled  in 
the  interciit  of  philosophical  studies  to  London 
and  Paris  1852-53;  passed  the  next  year  at  Halle; 
taught  school  at  Berlin  ]S54-ti6;  under  a  ^rani 
from  the  king  spent  two  and  a  half  years  in  work 
upon  the  iSeptuagint;  ivas  calle*i  as  professor  of 
orient^il  languages  to  GOttiiigen  in  succession  to 
Ewald  1S4>9,  and  labored  there  till  hii*  death. 

Judgments  of  Lagarde  have  varied  greatly.  Hia 
nature  was  undoubtedly  erratic,  and  hardships  and 
misunderstand injE^s  embittered  liia  life.  He  has 
been  characterized  as  a  prophet,  who  raised  his 
voice  against  abuses  in  Church  and  State,  educa- 
tion and  worship,  society  and  culture.  It  did  not 
disturb  him  in  I  lie  leiJJ^t  that  hi«  voice  was  often 
that  of  one  crying  in  the  w  ilderness.  He  was  also 
a  poet*  and  several  of  his  compositions  have 
found  place  in  popular  collectionB.  His  political 
activity  may  be  dlsmisse^l  with  the  mere  mention, 
though  it  was  by  no  means  least  characteristic. 
But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  hi.s  activity  in 
other  fields,  his  importance  in  the  world  of  scholar- 
ship is  unqueationablc-  Hi.s  knowledKC  of  Oriental 
languagea  was  moomnenlal;  he  was  master  of 
Arabic^  Aramaic,  Armenian,  Coptic,  Hebrew,  Per- 
sian, Syriac,  and  other  Eastern  fongues,  anxl  thus 
was  enabled  to  do  work  in  comparative  Hnguistica 
which  almost  no  other  Ynis  bet^n  fitter!  to  carry  out. 
This  profound  erudition  he  gave  to  the  service  of 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  and  to  patristics, 
using  it  in  the  careful  editing  of  texti,  which  he 
carried  throtigli  with  a  thoroughness  producing  in- 
tense satisfaction  among  scholara  and  causing  great 
regret  that  his  hfe  could  tKJt  have  Ijeen  spared  to 
complete  some  of  the  workj?  which  he  only  com- 
menoed.  This  is  especially  true  of  his  labors  upon 
the  text  of  the  Septuagint  {Lihrorum  Velerix  Tm- 
tamenti  canonicorum,  pars  i.,  Grirce^  Gottingen, 
1883).  He  left  his  property  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  Gdttingen.  A  supplementary  fund  has  been 
raised  to  his  memory,  devoted  to  the  edition  of 
works  belonging  to  the  culttire  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
ecclesiastical  texts  and  scholastic  writings,  sind 
Semitic  hterature.     Through  the  mediation  of  Vziul 


Haupt  his  library  was  boi^ht  by  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York, 

La^aj-de'a  literary  Acttvjtie«  were  iiiunea»e.  R.  J«  H* 
Gottheil  hnji  publii^hed  an  incomplete  bibliography  (Pro- 
eadingt  of  the  American  Orienial  Society,  1802,  pp.  cczi- 
c«xxix,),  which  indudei  207  publioatioiLs.  Almoei  all 
of  Laic&rde*ii  works  were  published  at  hii»  owti  expense, 
AraoQg  tbcMil  which  be  editc<l  or  wrote  the  following  are  note- 
worthy: H ora Aramaiea {liv rim,  1847);  RudimetUa  mythotuQiie 
SemiHai  mppUmenta  lexiri  Aramaici  (1848);  Arica  (HalK 
1851);  EpiMtolm  Novi  Tentamenti  Coptic*  (1852);  DtdtM- 
calia  apottolorum  Syriace  (Leipeic.  1854);  Zur  UrgeKhiehte 
der  Armenier  (1854);  Reliquim  jurit  eccle*ia»tici  antUjHiw- 
Mimat  Syriace,  Ormce  (2  parta,  1856).  Analectn  Si/riaca, 
appendix  AreUfica  (2  piirts.  1868);  HippoiyU  Rtmumi  tjum 
/eruntur  omnia  Orace  (1858);  Tiii  Boatreni  amtra  Mani- 
chaoB  libri  quaiuor  Syriace  (Berlin,  1850);  Titi  Bt*§treni 
Qua  ex  opere  contra  Manichwoa  in  Codiee  IJamburgenn 
9er%HUa  mt.nt  Orace;  acc^idunt  iuUi  Romant  epittulm  et 
Grfomii  Thaitwwturoi  Kara  m*^»o«  irt>Tt<  (1859);  G«(»porii- 
eon  in  termonrm  Syriactim  vervorum  qua  •upertuM  (Leip- 
eic,  ISiK)):  ClementiM  Homani  rec^HTtiti^n^*  ^^yriace  tl86U: 
Lihri  VeteriB  TeMtamcnti  apwryphi  Syri^ice  <1861);  Con- 
»litutiones  apostotomm  Grace  (1862);  Anmcrk-unoen  tur 
gHeehiichen  UebtrBetzung  der  Froverlrien  (1863);  Pie  vicr 
Et^ncfelien  au»  der  Wiener  flandsehrift  herau»tKO*^tten  (1864); 
ClemenHna  (1865);  Getammelte  Abhandtungen  (I8fl6);  Der 
PentaU%kch  KopHaeh  (1867);  Maieriat^n  tur  QeMchichU  und 
Kritik  dea  Pentateuch  (1867);  OeneM  Grace  ilH68);  Hier~ 
onymi  tjuafationea  Htdtraica  in  libro  Geneaia  <1868);  Bei- 
trAge  zur  baktrischen  Lexycoffraphie  <1868);  Onomaatica  »acra 
(Gilttingen,  1872);  Propheta  Ckaldaice  (Leipsic.  1872); 
flagiographa  Chald&ice  (1872);  PmUerium  juxta  Hebraot 
Hieronymi  (1874);  P»atmi  t-49  ArMcm  in  »4^m  tcholarum 
(1875);  Peatterii  vrreio  Memphitiai  (Gfittingen,  1875); 
PtmUerium,  Job,  Praverbia  Arabi^x  (1876);  Armeniache 
SttAdi^tn  (1878);  Symmicta  (2  voK,  1877-80);  Semilira  (2 
parts,  1878-79);  DeuUche  Schriften  (1878;  4th  complete 
ed.,  with  portrait.  1WJ3);  Prater  misMorum  libri  duo  (1870); 
Orienialia  (2  parta,  1870-80);  4  us  dem  deutachen  Gelehrten^ 
leben  (1880);  Veteri*  TettamenU  ab  Origene  receneiti  frao- 
mtnta  apud  Syroa  aervata  quinque  (1880);  Die  lateiniscken 
V^teradiungen  dea  Ignalxua  (1882);  AnidkndigHno  eintr 
nruen  Auagabe  der  griechUtJwn  Ud)er»et£ung  dee  A.  7\ 
(1882);  Ltbrorum  Vekria  Teatamenti  canonicorum,  par*  i.. 
Grace  (1883);  luda  Haritii  macamai  Hebraice  (1883); 
Pein  Hiapani  i Pedro  de  Atcaia)  de  lingua  Arabica  lil/ri  duo 
(1883);  Peraiaehe  Studien  (1884);  MiUheilunoen  (4  vol«., 
1884-01);  Probe  einer  neuen  Auagabe  der  taUiniachen  Ueber- 
aetzungen  liea  A.  T.  (1885);  Die  revidierte  Lutkerbihel  dee 
halieachtn  Waiacnhauaea,  beaprochen  (1885);  Catena  in 
eaangelia  ^gypiiaca  qua  auperauni  (1886);  Erinnerungen 
an  Friedrich  Ruckert  (1886);  NeurGrvechiachea  aits  Klein- 
Aaien  (1886);  Juden  und  Indogermanen  (1887);  Purim; 
ein  Beitrag  tur  Geachichte  der  Religion  (1887);  Agathangeiua 
und  die  Akten  Gregora  von  MArmenien^  neu  herauageoeben 
(1887);  tr,  Bruno.  Opere  italiane.  riaiampate  da  P.  de  La- 
garde  (2  vols.,  1888);  Ueberaicht  ilber  die  im  AramAiadun, 
Arabi*chen,  und  HebrdiMchen  Obiiche  BUdung  der  Nomina 
(1880);  f/ebCT-  einige  Berliner  Theologen  und  iwwr  von  ihnen 
zu  Urnen  iat  (1800);  Alte*  und  Neuea  liber  daa  WeihnachtM- 
feat  (1891);  Septuaointa'Studien  (2  p«art«.  1801-92):  Bib- 
lioOteca  Syriacai  (1802).  A  collected;  edition  of  hu  (?e> 
dichte  was  tatnied  by  his  wife  {GdUm^a,  1807). 

E.  Kestlb. 

BiBLiocRAPnY:  Autobiogrftphk  material  iji  found  in  his 
MiMcilungen,  iii.  34  Mqq.;  Symmictti,  u  227-232;  in  bis 
edition  of  the  Greek  O.  T.,  pp.  642-644.  Beades  tlie 
bibliography  of  Goltheil,  ut  Fiip.,  S.  R,  Driver  noticed 
!»everal  of  Lagarde'«  work*  in  the  Contemporant  Review, 
Murch,  1889.  Nestle  has  in  hand  a  compfpte  bibbo«japhy 
t>f  Lagarde's  writingB.  The  one  biography  of  note  h  by 
his  wife,  Anna  de  LAearde,  Paul  de  Lagardei  Erinrtcrung- 
en  aits  aeinem  L«6en  /i3r  die  Freunde,  Gottini?en.  JK^. 
The  otation  at  the  burial,  by  U.  von  Wilajnowitu-Miilleo* 
dorf*  \&  reproduced  iu  the  latter's  Reden  und  Vortr^ge,  pp. 
90-06,  117,  Berlin.  1001;  a  memoriaj  oratiot)  by  J.  Well- 
hausen  la  in  Gi/tHnger  Getehrte  Nachrichten,  1894.  pp.  49 
*qq.  Later  sketches  are:  E,  Wolff.  Paul  de  Lagarde, 
Kiel,  1892;  K.  Albreeht,  Paul  da  Lagarde,  Berlin,  ITOl; 
K.  Platzhoff'Leieune.  Paul  de  Lagarde,  ib,  1903,  Maim- 
xinc  articlea  are:    A.   NeubaueTi   in    Athenmum,   Jan,  0, 
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1903:^  G.  F.  Moocv,  m  Andmter  Rm4*w,  Fnb,  1802;  W. 
Jiu»>AmoU,  in  Chnttiat%  Intellioftvrr.  Murch  2,  1362; 
fiitthef  Itt^mtore  of  thin  kind.  U  indicftied  m  HldiArdMis. 
Bncydopaedia^  p,  000. 

LAIIIEZ,  Id  neth'  (LAYHEZ).  IA60  (DIEGO): 
SpAoiah  JeffOit;  h,  at  ALoQAsan  (95  m.  ti.e.  of  Mak 
drid),  Castile,  1512;  d.  at  Rom^  Jan.  1%  lS€hl 
After  graduating  at  the  University  of  Alcsala,  he 
went  to  Paris  In  1533,  joined  Ignatiui  Loyok  there ^ 
•ud  WEfcS  one  of  the  six  youtig  men  wbo^  with  Igna^ 
tins,  took  the  vows  of  the  aociety  in  the  church  of 
Montmartre  Aug.  IS,  1534.  For  many  years  he 
preaehed  in  Italbn  oitiea  in  the  interest  of  the  new 
tnovement,  wqm  provincial  for  Italy  1552^-54,  and 
on  the  death  of  iRnatiua,  in  1556»  he  became  the 
bead  of  the  society  aa  vicai^generaL  In  1558  he 
was  elected  general.  During  the  eight  years  of  hia 
shrewd  leademhlp  he  greatly  extended  the  work  and 
influence  of  the  society .  As  the  moat  prominent 
papal  theologian  at  the  Council  of  Trent  he  exer- 
dised  a  direct  influence  on  the  history  of  the  Ro- 
tuan  Chureti  by  his  defense  of  papal  infallihility^ 
aiid  of  papal  views  in  general.  So  important  a 
factor  was  he  in  the  council  that  frequently^  when 
he  was  prevented  by  illneBs  from  attending,  the 
sitting  was  postponed  till  he  eould  be  pr^iient.  In 
1561  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  Conference  of 
Pol«|y  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Hu* 
fUiDOii.  He  published  oo  important  work.  H. 
Qriiir  has  edited  his  DisputationeA  TndenHnm  (3 
Toll.,  Innsbruck,  1B86). 

fillMl,  IW,  P.  de  Ribtdeneinh  (in  French),  Douu,  1597 
inil  la  Latin),  Ck^i?u«,  ie04,  and  by  F.  DUuinQ  {pmM^ 
maam%  Baa»%  1672,  an  to  be  ooiunittod.  Modfim  Uf^ea 
UttW  J«  Boaio.  VAm,  1804;  H.  Umtt,  Lm  OH0ineM  dt 
M  yWUfSglii  dt  JiauMc  Ignact  #1  Laina,  ib,  1898;   cf.  KL, 

UCTT:  The  body  of  non-clerieal  membefs  of 
the  Christian  commtmity*  The  designation  is 
foreign  to  the  very  early  Church  (ef.  Gal.  iii,  26^ 
28)  [tho^Agh  the  dbtinction  between  priests  and 
people  was  clearly  marked  among  the  Hebrews]. 
The  term  arose  when  the  officers  of  the  congr^ar 
tion  became  prominent,  and  when  that  devebp- 
mcnt  began  which  culminated  in  the  monarchical 
episcopacy.  The  e^cpresaion  first  oocurs,  as  applied 
to  the  congregation  in  the  First  Epistle  of  Clement 
(ANFf  L  16),  denoting,  as  in  the  body  politic,  the 
subjects  in  contrast  with  the  rulers,  the  clergy. 
At  the  head  of  the  cler]gy  itood  the  bl%hop,  who 
appointed  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  and  installed  them 
in  office  by  the  act  of  ordination.  All  ceremonial 
functions  were  reserved  for  the  clergy  and  forbid- 
den to  laymen.  If  these  principlea  be  viewned  in 
the  light  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  they  indicate  an 
enormous  innovation,  a  total  revolution  of  condi- 
tions in  the  congregation.  Indeed,  for  a  good 
while  longer  expression*^  views ^  and  privileges  stiU 
appear  that  had  surv-'ived  from  the  earlier  age,  and 
were  gradually  weeded  out  as  being  inoompatible 
with  the  Church  episcopal.  For  example,  the 
designation  of  the  congregation  as  brotherhood 
(Gk.  addphotfa)^  which  reflects  the  view  of  the 
primitive  Church,  was  long  in  use*  The  right  of 
laymen  to  baptiae  was  restricted,  even  from  Ter- 
tijllian*B  time,  to  baptism  in  case  of  necessity  (see 
Baptish,  III*  4);    and  ^nnona  by   laymen  prao- 


tically  ceased  in  the  third  centuty,  though  it  shodd 
be  added  that  provision  for  lay  preaching  waa  caade 
by  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (vfii.  32),  For  a 
layman  to  preach  in  the  presence  of  a  bishop  im 
particularly  objectionable  (cf .  Euaeblus,  Hiti.  tcd.^ 
vL  19)  .•  The  laity's  distinctive  r^ht  continued  la 
be  the  election  of  the  bishop:  though  this,  too,  be- 
came gradually  eircuinijcribed  through  the  coopers 
tion  of  the  other  bishops  of  the  province,  sod 
through  the  rights  of  the  metropolitan,  Simikrif, 
the  congregation  originally  had  the  right  to  depose 
the  bishop  in  case  of  grave  short  comings — &  pre- 
rogative at  ill  exercised  in  Cyprian's  time,  thot^ 
contested  as  early  as  by  the  Roman  BidH)p  CaIix- 
tus  I.  (d,  222).  The  cletgy's  battle  against  andent 
r%hts  of  laymen  is  shown  in  an  inter^iting  wav  bf 
the  Syriac  Didasmlia  (cf.  TV,  new  ser,  x,  2^  m 
274  sqq,)r  the  particular  i^ue  here  being  the  i^ 
of  absolution.  The  same  Didatecdia  shows  tb& 
laity  groopcid  in  clasaea,  having  their  separate  plsoM 
in  public  worship— old  men  and  young  mit%  M 
women,  young  women  and  maidens  (TL\  %.  2,  pp. 
08-G9).  The  Catwrm  Hippolyti  (TU,  %H,  4.  p,  110) 
give  special  directions  to  laymen  with  reference  to 
their  behavior  at  the  agape.  H,  Aoseles. 

A  word  may  be  added  regarding  lay  repreaenti- 
tion.     Nearly  a^  the  Evangelical  parties  in  £iirc^ 

*  In  snncieir  to  the  t€fmp\Aini  of  D«oietriiM  of  Al^nmcfaM 
tba  bLflhcipB  of  C«wFea  and  TrniMlnrn  wfot«  tbAt  "  nAm- 
flver  peTKiHA  able  to  inAtnjot  tlw  bretbren  mn  fomid,  Ik^ 
arp  Q3d)ort«d  by  lb«  holy  butbopa  to  pnoch  to  Uui  people, 
ThtiM  in  Lftr&adii  Luelplh  wa?  ii«ked  by  Hvaxx,  At  ImoswA 
PauUniui  by  Celrtjji,  and  at  Sniixn&  Tbeodore  by  Atliea*.*' 
MiMdonibry  work  woa  tr^fm^nily  undertokrn  audi  cfayrefatl 
eetsbliflbfld  by  laympn,  a«  ia  AbyMiinia  (fourtb  eentwy*  ^f 
Fnimentlui  &nd  Aediii«iuj^  young  TjtUld  csptjirsa  i^Bomim, 
tliit,  e«^.,  i.  10).  An  imperial  Iaw  (304)  prohibited  hsrmm 
tttmi  dhusoadn^  relifiious  ctuej»tioQi  in  pubiie.  Pope  Lift  t 
MtiBfat  to  curb  NMtoriwi  and  Bytycbiao  *rror  by  ufiiBf  1^ 
exciuijon  from  tbe  te&chlns  &n^i  pr«achliiE  offitse  al  moDfes 
and  layriip^n  (453>.  Freqyeitt  prohibii]on»  of  iiy  pr?«rbii|t 
in  thp  fiul  I  sequent  tiffis  Lndicfttc  imperfect  obftrmtnce  erf 
papal  atid  imperial  orde>r».  CharbmA^ne  forbade  eir«L  tia 
niQtation  of  tba  letaon  ia  citurcb  by  a  layman.  It  \e  pn&bafait 
tbat  moBt  of  the  prohibitioDa  of  lay  activity  wen  directed 
afaioAt  heretical  teaching  and  that  any  setJoua  laymu  in 
nyzap&thy  with  the  hierarchy  could  at  any  time  hav«»nired 
penniwdon  to  e^eerciw  lun  cift«.  The  muttiphcatsiB  d 
sradei  of  elersy  (Bubdiea«on«^  i««d«rt,  vx^^eSfft*,  aeo^yta^ 
Mxtonfl,  etc.)  resulted  from  the  growth  of  ^tm  muwiBtd 
idea  in  siccorclann  with  wbJeh  even  the  mon  rxtflnaJ 
and  mectianieal  diitiefi  in  eooneetioii  with  church  9^vim 
muRt  be  performed  by  functionariea  duty  i^onw^nteii  laJ 
Involved  tbe  eiiclusbn  of  the  laity  from  active  panlspatuB 
in  chitreh  work.  With  the  «fowtb  of  raooAfftldsii  and  th» 
decline  m  the  efficieticy  of  the  leeular  ot«tvy,  moni.  sT  the 
preaching  and  minsjonary  work  of  the  medievml  lira«  m 
done  by  unnrdained  tuonlcs. 

Medieval  Evangeticikl  partiefl.  tike  (he  Wa]dcn««.  iifliliil 
upoti  freedom  of  preachirie  iLnd  eeaebln^  F«:ter  Waldnvii 
bimwlf  a  lajTniui-  Meo  and  women  alike  who  were  jtudivd 
into  the  inner  circle  of  the  society  freely  ev«o«eli«d.  Tet 
when  tbe  party  completed  its  organiaalion  there  wae  a  d/tt 
line  of  demArcation  between  the  **  Poor  Men  "  or  PirfMli 
who  retiouQced  pmperty  and  family  i^latjoius  and  deislrf 
them^elvee  exclunively  to  evangelLran  and  the  "  Prkadt* 
of  the  ^vangelLn*  who  lived  in  the  world,  and  pupportrf 
the  la^tter  in  their  religioui  work.  All  the  EvancetiaJ  pft^ 
tie*  of  the  Bixteenth  century  (Lutiieranfi.  Zwincliaiii,  Oil- 
vimatB,  and  Aaabnptiett^)  slfonely  ri^ajswerted  thedoctrifieo' 
the  univerval  priea^thood  of  belie  vera,  amd  r^strictkii]  **• 
put  upon  l^y  teachins  and  ptreaching  only  §o  far  ai  Miiitd 
nefieaaary  in  the  interest  of  flood  order  and  sound  t«ackbi( 
At  present  tbe  utmost  freedom  ia  giveit  to  biy  tffort  bfiU 
Evrjiceticsal  partles^^A  U,  N, 
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nnd  America  now  make  provMion  for  lay  repreBcn- 
tation  in  their  general  meetings  (synods,  confer- 
enceSf  «x>Dventions,  etc.).  In  Germany  and  in  Eng- 
land State  control  involves  the  prepondemncc  of 
lay  authority.  In  the  diaestablished  Episcopal 
""htjrch  of  Ireland  lay  representation  is  provided 
^of.  In  the  Prot-estant  Episcopal  Church  in  thD 
United  States  three  lay  delegates  from  each  church 
rid|iate  in  the  diocesan  conventions,  and  each 
convention  sends  four  lay  delegates  to  the 
eonvTHtion  (with  an  equal  number  of  cler- 

I  delegates),  which  legislates  for  the  entire  body. 

le   Reformed    bodies  of    the    Presbyterian   type 

ply  pro\'ide  for  by  representation  in  the  ruling 

elders,  appoint«<I  for  life^  who  participate  with  the 

inisters  in  the  presbytery  and  in  the  graduated 

iodical  meetings  that  culminate  in  the  genera! 
mbly.     Original    Wesleyanism    made    no    pro- 

[ion  for  lay  representation,  A  growing  and  in- 
sistent demand  for  it  led  to  controversies  and 
schisms.  It  was  adopted  in  a  limited  measure^ 
after  years  of  disctisuion  and  thorough  testing  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  constituency*  by  the  Methodist 
Epbcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  in  1872. 
A  sliU  more  liberal  representation  (equal  to  the 
ministerial)  had  been  accorded  to  laymen  by  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  in  1866  and  put 

full  operation  in  1870.  All  the  Anglo-American 
ingregationat  bodies  (Congregationalista,  Baptists, 
Dtseipiesi  Unitariana,  Universahsts,  etc.)  have  al- 
ways accorded  equality  of  privileges  in  general 
meetings  to  laytnen. — A.  H,  N, 

IVLlOOaA^paT:  £.  Hat  eh,  Organization  of  ^  Earltf  Chria- 
fiam  ChunkeM,  lecture  v..  I^ondon,  1895;  Biii{!;hani,  Orig- 
inm,  L,  r  (give*  ciutions  from  original  ftuthoritiesj); 
L,  Coleman,  AncierU  Chrvatianiiif  Exemplified,  pp.  107- 
109  et  pasdm,  Philadelphia,  1869;  H.  B.  ReiUrick^  Lay 
JUoder*;  thtir  Hintary,  Organimixon,  attd  Work,  New  York, 
18(M:  Bchnff.  Christian  Church,  ii.  123-131;  Neaader, 
Christian  Church,  coMult  Index,  p.  131;  DC  A,  ii.  912- 
016;  and  the  literature  on  the  Did  a  cue  and  the  Apo»- 
TOUCAL  CoNBTrruTioMS.  Tbe  develapment  of  ibe  di»- 
tinotlon  between  elergy  and  laity  in  usually  treated  in 
diacuauon*  of  poatr-apo^toUo  ChriHtianjty. 

LAHAI5M. 

Tibet  (I  1 ).  Development  inin  Jjtanmimn 

V'uitB  by  OccideotalB  (|  2).         {|  4). 
Introduction  of    Buddhism     CharacteHatice  of  Lamatjon 
(f  3).  (*  6). 

Tibetan  Literature  (S  61 


is  the  name  given  to  the  religion  of 
Hbet  and  a  large  part  of  Mongolia^     It  is  a  com- 
osite  faith  consisting  of  a  debased  (not  the  class- 
ical) Buddhism,  which  accommodated  to  itself  ele- 
Etoents  of  the  early  native  '*  bon  "  (see  below,  {  3) 
religion  and  of  Hindumm  and  then  developed  ifa 
iorma  of  belief  and  of  government.     The  word 
means  a  "  superior/'  and  is  applied  by  cour- 
to  all  monks  above  the  grade  of  novice,  though 
[ginally  given  only  to  the  abbots, 
Tibet  is  a  region  of  Central  Asia,  bounded  south 
the  Himalaya,  north  by  the  Kuen-iuen  Moun- 
taiBa  (which  almast  meet  on  the  west), 
I.  Tibet     west  by  Kashmir,  and  east  by  China. 
It   is   a  region    of   high   plateaus   cut 
cactremely   deep    and    often     precipitous    val- 
,  divided  by  a  lofty  mountain  range  running 
it  and  west  so  that  geographers  make  two  main 


divisions— the  northern,  inhoepi table,  entirely  un- 
known to  occidentats,  intersected  by  parallel  moun- 
tain ranges  running  east  and  west,  between  which 
are  valleys  and  lakes  frozen  eight  months  in  the? 
year^  where  the  population  is  sparse;  the  southern, 
richer  in  its  possibilities  and  possessions,  several 
times  traversed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  western 
travelers,  and  containing  the  sources  of  the  Brah- 
maputra, Indus,  Sutlej,  Ganges,  Mekong,  Uoong- 
ho,  Yang-tse-kiang  and  other  important  rivers. 
The  population  is  e^itimated  at  between  one  and  a 
half  and  three  and  a  half  millions,  of  whom  about 
half  a  miUion  are  said  to  be  monks.  The  ethno- 
logical affinities,  as  indicated  by  the  language,  are 
with  the  peoples  of  the  Himalayas  and  Assam,  but 
observation  points  to  a  mixing  \^ith  the  Chinese  on 
the  east  and  the  Hindus  on  the  south.  In  the  set- 
tled regions  polyandry  is  the  rule,  among  the  no- 
mads monogamy  prevails,  while  the  wealthy  are 
frequently  polygamous.  The  cultiu^  is  of  mixed 
native,  Chinese,  and  Indian  origin.  The  principal 
points  of  the  history,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  are  nee* 
essarily  related  in  the  story  of  the  religion.  China 
claims  the  region  as  a  part  of  the  empire,  and  a  resi- 
dent at  the  capital,  Lhasa,  is  the  representative  of 
the  suzerain  power. 

The  first  Eurofiean  vinttor  of  record  was  Odoric 
of  Pordenone  (Odoricus  ForoiulienBis),  who  in  1330 
led  a  company  of  monks  into  the  country  and 
reached  Lhasa,  which  he  described  (cf,  H.  Cordier, 
Leu  Voyages  en  Asie  .  .  ,  du  ,  ,  ,  frhe  Odoric  de 
Pordcjwne,  Paris,  1891).  Of  the  result  of  his 
preaching  nothing  is  known.  In  1624  the  Portu- 
guese Jesuit  Antonio  D'  Andrada  {q.v.} 
2.  Visits  went  from  Delhi  to  western  Tibet  and 
by  Occi-  was  kindly  received  by  the  local  chief 
dentals,  of  Tjaprang.  His  success  as  a  preacher 
was  such  that  the  foundation  of  a 
cathedral  was  laid,  but  the  position  was  abandoned 
when  apparently  all  was  favorable.  Lhasa  was 
again  visited  in  1706  by  the  missionaries  J.  de  As- 
culi  and  F.  M.  de  Torin,  who  stayed  but  a  short 
time.  During  1716-27  Hippoi3rtus  Deaiderius  and 
Emanuel  Prey  re  resided  in  the  land,  protected  by 
the  local  ruler  against  the  prejudice  of  the  people, 
in  whom  the  tendency  toward  isolation  was  be- 
ginning to  show  itselL  Other  missionaries  were 
sent  out  in  1719  and  1730,  but  the  opportunity  to 
establish  Christianity  was  lost.  About  1760  the 
isolation  of  the  country  was  brought  about,  and 
thereafter  entrance  was  difficult  to  effect  and  was 
uauaUy  accomplished  only  by  craft.  In  1811  an 
English  physician  reached  Lhaaa  disguised  as  a 
Hindu  and  in  attendance  upon  a  Chinese  general. 
The  Abb^  E.  R.  Hue  iq.w)  arrived  there  by  way  of 
Mongolia  in  Jan.^  1846,  but  was  compelled  to  leave 
in  March  of  the  same  year.  In  spite  of  the  pohcy 
of  exclusion,  reports  from  Hindus,  from  Mongolians, 
and  from  Russian  subjects  have  made  the  situa- 
tion snd  appearance  of  Lhasa  and  its  vicinity  well 
known.  From  nearly  all  sides  the  city  has  been 
approached  by  numerous  travelers,  but  access  to 
the  capital  was  strictly  barred  until  the  recent 
British  expedition,  which  failed,  however^  to  reach 
the  Lama,  who  retired  as  the  English  drew  near, 
and    finally    went    to    Pekin,    where    he     stayed 
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until  1909,  when  he  was  induced  to  start  on  his 
return. 

The  early  faith  of  the  people  was  the  "  bon  "  re- 
ligion, a  shamanistic  animism,  the  deities  of  which 
were  nature  gods  and  spirits;  ancestor  worship  was 
an  element,  witchcraft  and  magic  were  dominant, 
and  the  idea  of  transformation  was  widely  diffused. 
Legends,  probably  untrustworthy,  as- 
3.  Intro-  cribe  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  to 
duction  of  descendants  of  Asoka  who  after  defeat 
Buddhism,  took  refuge  in  Tibet.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  faith  was  probably  due  to 
King  Sron-tsan-gampo  (b.  617  or  629),  who  mar- 
ried a  Chinese  and  a  Hindu  princess,  both  devoted 
Buddhists,  and  at  their  request  summoned  teachers 
and  obtained  books  from  India.  The  progress  of 
the  new  religion  seems  to  have  been  slow  and  the 
opposition  of  the  old  faith  strenuous,  for  about  a 
century  later  a  successor  of  Sron-tsan-gampo  in- 
vited the  noted  Padmasambhava  from  India  to 
complete  the  conversion  of  the  land  (747),  and  he 
is  celebrated  as  the  founder  of  Lamaism.  His  wri- 
tings appear  to  have  been  the  nucleus  of  a  large  lit- 
erature, of  which,  however,  nothing  is  known.  The 
whole  circle  of  Buddha  legends  was  carried  over  and 
applied  to  him,  with  fantastic  additions  to  the  effect 
that  he  cliiimed  to  be  a  greater  magician  than 
Buddha,  that  he  overcame  the  magic  and  van- 
quished the  magicians  of  the  bon  religion,  created 
a  magic  draft  which  bestowed  immortality,  and 
had  a  magic  horse  which  carried  him  to  distant 
isles  where  he  preached  his  religion  to  the  demons 
and  magicians.  The  entire  trend  of  the  story  shows 
that  the  practise  of  Buddhism  in  Tibet,  as  else- 
where, was  to  assimilate  what  it  could  not  con- 
quer. Buddhism  had  already  developed  a  series 
of  Buddhas  prior  to  Gautama,  and  now,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Hindu  doctrine  of  avatars,  it  was 
announced  that  Padmasambhava,  already  ropaniod 
jis  an  inciirnation,  would  liavc  successors  until  the 
new  Huddha  Ciinie,  while  the  attainment  of  Bud- 
dhaship  was  to  lx»  assisted  l)y  the  })ractise  of  Yoga. 
For  a  century  and  a  half  the  progress  was  great,  but 
the  rei)Utation  of  the  founder  became  a  menace 
to  the  king  (c.  900),  the  religion  wa.s  proscrilKMl,  and 
th(»  monks  were  persecuted  and  driven  into  hiding. 
Eventually  this  course  aroused  the  resentment  of 
the  people,  who  rallied  around  the  monks.  King 
Lang-darma  lost  his  life  and  Ihe  kingdom,  the  power 
going  to  petty  chiefs  and  the  abbots,  while  shortly 
after  the  hea<ls  of  the  great  montisteries  came  to 
exercise  a  powitr  almost  regal.  In  1042  Attisa,  one 
of  these  abbots,  whose  life  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
development,  invited  the  Indian  monk  Vikrasila  to 
Tibet,  a  period  of  great  literary  activity  ensued  and 
of  moral  reformation  of  the  Church.  The  new- 
teacher  united  the  commiuiities  of  monks  and  paved 
the  way  for  a  reunited  Titaan  Church.  This  was 
first  realized  after  Genghis  Khan  had  united  China 
and  Mongolia  into  one  empire  (1220  1. '^40),  when 
his  grandson  Kublai  Khan  chose  as  his  spiritual 
adviser  Ragspa,  abbot  of  the  Sa-skya  monastery, 
became  a  convert  to  Buddhism,  made  Tibet  an 
ecclesiastical  state  in  the  empire,  and  appointed  the 
abbot  ruler.  This  condition  continued  under  eight 
reigning  abbots  till  1340.     The  residts  were  two- 


fold: the  conversion  to  this  form  of  Buddhism  d 
great  numbers  of  the  Mongolians,  and  the  subver- 
sion of  Attisa's  reforms  and  a  rejuvenesoenoe  d 
magic.  When  this  empire  fell,  the  Ming  dynasty 
of  China  gave  precedence  to  the  abbots  of  DigUAg, 
Phag-dub  and  Tshal,  broke  the  preeminence  of  the 
Sa-skya  monastery  and  made  it  subordinate  to 
Phagdub,  while  the  political  control  was  vested  in 
the  great  monasteries. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  a  new 

reformer  arose  who  is  known  only  as  Tsong-kapa, 

**  the  man  of  Tsong-ka."    He  was  a  noted  scholar, 

belonged  to  the  same  sect  as  Attisa,  and  aimed  at 

the  purification  and  unification  of  the 

4.  Devel-    Church.    To   the   monks  he  forbade 

opment      marriage  and  the  use  of  magic,  made 

into        the  yellow  robe  and  the  begging-bowl 

Lamaism.  the  badge  of  his  sect,  took  as  his  three 
guiding  principles  pure  teaching,  stern 
discipline,  and  the  absolutism  of  the  Church,  while 
the  individual's  welfare  was  subjected  to  that  of 
the  organization.  He  made  Lhasa  the  center  of  the 
new  movement,  and  founded  there  three  great 
monasteries  in  1407,  1414,  and  1417.  The  reUgioo 
received  as  its  governing  characteristic  the  idea  d 
the  continued  reincarnation  of  the  Boddhisat  in  the 
chief  abbot,  and  this  incarnation  was  made  subject 
not  to  descent,  since  marriage  was  prohibited  to 
the  monks,  but  to  the  choice  of  the  Boddhisat  him- 
self, who  became  incarnate  in  a  babe  bom  after  the 
abbot's  death.  Tsong-kapa  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  he  would  be  continually  reborn  as  Dalai 
Lama.  Alongside  this  official  was  to  be  another, 
the  Tasi  Lama,  the  two  theoretically  equal,  but  in 
fact  the  Dalai  Lama  the  greater  both  by  reason  of 
the  larger  territory  ruled  and  because  he  inca^ 
nated  Padmapani,  who  is  to  be  the  new  Buddha 
and  savior  of  the  world.  The  succession  of  Dalai 
Lamas  is  traced  to  a  successor  of  Tsong-kapa  who 
in  1439  l)ecame  the  head  of  the  Church  mid  thus 
giive  to  the  religion  its  decisive  cast.  The  secoiKl 
of  these  officials  developed  further  the  organization 
of  the  Church,  and  founded  a  body  of  ad\isera  cor- 
responding closely  to  the  Roman  Catholic  caniinal- 
ute.  Missionary  efforts  continued  among  the  Mon- 
j^olians,  and  the  fourth  Dalai  Lama  came  from  the 
family  of  a  Mongolian  chief.  In  200  years  the 
yellow  Church  Ix^came  supreme,  the  red  moaki 
sank  to  a  mere  faction,  while  a  national  consciou5- 
ness  was  awakened  and  bound  up  with  the  eodesii- 
astical  order.  The  Tatar  dynasty  of  China  cod- 
firnied  the  ecclesiasticiil  privileges  of  the  order,  but 
since  1750  has  kept  a  representative  at  Lhasa  as  a 
reminder  of  political  dei)endence,  and  it  is  believed 
that  Chinese  influence  is  potent  in  determining  the 
succession  to  the  chief  office  and  the  emperor  cer- 
tainly has  the  right  of  confirmation.  The  DaUi 
Liinia  resides  in  the  important  monastery  of  Mt. 
Potala  near  Lhasa;  the  Tasi  Lama  (also  called 
"  Pan-chen  ")  lives  at  Kra-shis-lhun-po. 

The  religion  centers  in  the  ''three  jewels  "of 
Buddhism,  belief  in  the  Buddha,  the  law,  and  the 
order.  It  is  held  that  prior  to  the  historical  Gau- 
tama there  were  other  Buddhas,  three  of  whom  are 
now  withdrawn  from  the  world  except  as  guardians 
during  the  intervals  when  no  Buddha  is  incarnated; 
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a   fourth   corresponds    to    the    historical    Buddha 
wha  m  known  as    Amitabha    and    incarnated    in 
the  Tasi  Lama;  while  the  fifth  is  the 
5.  Charac-  Bodhisat  Padmapani.  the  coming  Bud- 
tertetlcs  of  dha  and  navior  of   the  world,    incar- 
Lam^am.    nated  recurrently  in  the  Dalai  Lama, 
who  is    therefore   sacred.     The    Bud- 
dhlat  doctrines  of  heavens  and  hells  h  fully  aeceptfwl, 
while  the  sain! »  of  the  order  are  objects  of  adoration. 
The  principle  of  reincarnation  is  applied  not  only  to 
the  two  beads  of  the  Church  but  to  the  abbots 
and  monks,  and  most  monast-eries  elaini  to  have  at 
least  one  incarnated  saint,     SjTicretism  is  seen  in 
the  worship  of  deities  and  spirits  whose  disgiiiM*  as 
Buddhist  sainfj^  is  transparent^  and  in  the  formulas 
of  worship  and  ritual  which  retain  elements  from 
the  bon  ceremonial  and  from  Hinduism.     Similar 
traces  of  elementary  relipfion  are  seen  in  the  mag- 
ical charms  and  the  divination  which  still  remain 
in  use.     Baptism^  confirmation,  and  the  mass  for 
the  dcjvl  are  among  the  rites  of  the  Church,  while 
the  rosary  is  everywhere  found.     Especial  efficacy 
attaches  to  the  Buddhist  formula  Chnmani  padme 
hum,  **  Oh  the  jewel  in  the  lotus.*'     Hence  it  is  ever 
on  the  lips  of  the  people,  is  inscribed  on  cylinders 
made  to  revolve  by  hand,  water,  or  wind,  and  on 
flags  which  flutter  in  the  wind,  each  turn  or  wave 
being  regarded  as  a  repetition  of  the  prayer  briug- 
[  ing  merit  to  the  owner  or  maker.     Great  merit  Ls 
attached  to  the  ascetic  life,  hence  about  one-fifth 
of  the  population  are  in  the  cloisters.     Alongside 
the  reincarnation  of  the  male  saints  are  tliose  of 
•  females,    reflecting    perhaps    the    influence    of   the 
6akti  religbtia  of  India.     Of  two  nunneries  the  ab- 
Ibesses  are  incarnations  of  deities  probably  derived 
'from   the  early  bon    religion.     Politics   has  influ- 
enced the  Church  to  declare  the  emperors  of  China 
and  Russia  incarnations  of  Lamaist  saints;    curi- 
ous lyj  the  king  of  England  is  not  so  regarded,  pos- 
sibly l:>ecause  it  is  the  heretical  red  moiiks  who  are 
most  numerous  on  the  Indian  border.     The  acces- 
to  the  headship  depends  upon  the  asaiunption 
w^hen  a  Dalai  Lama  dies  the  soul  of  the  Bod- 
t  who  lived  in  him  is  reincarnated  in  an  in- 
fant born  forty-nine  or  more  daj's  after  his  death. 
This  infant  is  discovered  in  various  ways — by  the 
tiae  of  the  lot,  by  divinationt  or,  as  in  tlxp  chsp  of 
the  last  Lama,  by  the  intervention  of  a  monk  of 
pure  life,   who  had  first  to  be  discovered-     When 
found,  the  infant  and  his  parents  are  brought  to  a 
palaoe  near  Lhasa,  kept  there  till  the  child  is  four 
years  of  age*  when  he  is  entered  as  a  novice;    at 
eight  years  of  age  he  becomes  a  monk,  then  abbot 
and  Dalai  Lama.     In  tliis  way  the  real  control  of 
the  Cliurch  and  the  direction  of  aflairs  is  kept  in 
I  the  hands  of  the  advisers,  and  the  Dalai  Lama  is 
hardly  more  than  the  living  idol  of  the  population. 
Of  the   literature   of  the   bon   religion   little   is 
known ,  but  such  as  has  been  investigated  is  in  a 
native  script  and  dialect,  both  of  early 
6.  Tibetan  date.     The  Lamaist  literature  conctists 
Literature^  of  transL'^tions  of  the  Buddhist  canon 
and   standard    commentaries,  and    of 
the  Tibetan  writings  of  the  monks  on  encyclopedic 
subjects.    The    canon   embraces    1,083    titles,    an 
immense  mass  of  writings,  which  exists  in  several 
VI.— 25 


recensions.  The  literature  includes  rules  for  tha 
discipline  of  monks  and  nuns,  metaphysica]  trea- 
tiseSf  disoouraes  of  the  Buddhaa,  legends  from  their 
hves^  treatises  on  magic,  hymns  to  deities,  com- 
mentaries on  the  canon  and  commentaries  on  com- 
mentaries, dictionaries  of  philosophical  terms  and 
phraseology  and  of  language,  and  works  on  philoso- 
phy, medicine,  astronomy,  and  astrology,  tran»> 
lated  from  the  Sanscrit.  Many  of  these  are  diglots 
of  Sanscrit  and  Tibetan,  and  the  literature  has  been 
translated  also  into  Mongolian,  a  large  collection 
of  the  plates  of  which  was  kept  at  Peking  and  des- 
troyed during  the  Boxer  uprising,  Tlie  red  church 
literature  outside  of  the  foregoing  is  by  the  yellow 
church  held  heterodox,  and  the  principal  work  is 
the  book  of  the  legends  of  Padm/isambbava,  exist- 
ing in  many  editions  in  Tibetan,  Lepcha,  and  Mon- 
goUan.  The  popular  literature  is  also  immense  and 
various — apocalyptic,  miraculous,  prophetic,  and 
ritualistic.  Noteworthy  are  the  works  of  Milarcba 
(1038-1 122)^  a  story  of  his  life  and  travels,  and  the 
''  Collection  of  100,000  Songs/'  Both  are  valuable 
as  pictures  of  the  language  an<l  customs  of  the 
times.  Anotlier  monk  of  about  the  same  period, 
Kasarrgyalpo,  wrote  a  huge  epic  on  the  deeds  of 
heroes  assigned  to  the  eighth  century,  which  has  been 
widely  diffused  in  the  Mongolian  and  Kalmuck  lan- 
guages. The  pri^ncipal  printing-press  is  at  Nartaog 
near  Shigatae,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Tasi  Lama. 
Block  printing  is  done  from  wooden  plates,  12x24 
inches  in  sLEe,  each  block  representiiig  a  page  of 
text. 

The  kngiiage,  while  akin  to  the  crude  dialects  of 
the  wild  peopicB  of  the  Himalayas,  haa  been  so  de* 
veioped  by  the  monks  as  to  be  Cfipable  of  expresaing 
with  fulness  and  precision  the  sublimest  and  subtlest 
thought  of  India.  The  religion  of  Lamaism  has  made 
of  Tibet  a  land  of  culture  so  far  as  the  monasteries 
are  conceme^J,  but  hii&  not  raised  the  mass  of  the 
population  much  above  the  level  of  animistic  peo- 
ples, so  hetlged  about  is  life  with  ritualistic  and 
magical  observances.  Geo.  W,  Gilmorb. 

B[&LiDrin.APaY:  The  bifst  accoiini  of  the  relijpon  available 
La  EngliBh  ia  L.  A.  Wacidell,  The  Buddhism  of  TibeU  Lon- 
don. 1804,  Aji  eicoellenl  though  condeuiaed  account, 
covcrring  the  lit«fatur«9  atid  the  hintory,  ia  A.  Crtlriwede],  in 
DU  KuUur  der  Gegenwart.  I,,  iii.  1.  Dit  orifntali9dien  Re- 
iiffio-nen.  pp.  13#-I6l,  Berlin,  190fl,  cf.  his  Mytholoffie  dcM 
Btiddhi^mut  in  Tibet  und  der  MonffoUri,  LeipAio,  1900. 
The  account  in  P,  D.  Chantepie  de  la  Sausnaye,  L«hHfudi 
dtr  ReitaionMoachiehte,  ih  113-117,  is  no  abbiwiAted  aa  to 
be  miiile'ading.  Material  U  found  alao  Id  E.  ficblaiBiiit- 
weit.  Budiihutm  in  Thibet,  London,  1863:  idem,  tMmtt* 
bftichreibung  de»  Padma  Sambhavn^  in  Abhandlungen  der 
k»inigl\dten  baj/ritchen  Akademis,  Mimich,  1809,  1903; 
WW.  Rockhill,  The  Lamai&i  Ceremony  catkd  **  Makino 
of  Mani  PilU"  in  the  JevrmU  of  the  American  Orienial 
^SoiH^y,  1890^  pp.  xxii.-3cxiv4  idem.  The  U§e  qf  SkuBM  in 
LamaiMt  CtsremtmieM.  ib.  pp.  xidv.-xxxi.t  Saraotuuidni 
Da^,  Jmtrnty  to  Lhasa  and  Centrat  Tib^  Loiui0ti.  1902. 
Still  of  u!ic  \»  B.  H,  Hodeson,  Eatayu  on  the  Languaom, 
Literature  and  Reliffion  of  Nepal  and  Tibet,  ib.  1874.  For 
travels  consult:  O.  Sandboi^,  The  Expiaraiion  of  Tibet 
ieiS'1904.  Calcutta,  1904:  W.  W.  Rockhill,  Ths  Land 
of  the  Lamas,  New  York,  1891;  H.  B.  Landor.  In  Iht  For- 
biddmn  iMnd,  London,  1898;  O.  T.  Croiby.  Tibet  and 
Turkestan,  New  York.  1905;  L.  A,  Waddell.  LhoMta  and 
it*  Mysteriea,  with  a  Rseord  cf  the  {Briti*h)  Expedition  of 
iOOS^A,  Loadon,  1906. 

LAMBERT  LE  BEGUE:  Bel^an  ecclewiasfeic; 
b*  in  the  lirst  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century  of  a 
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family  of  poor  Walloon  artisans;  d.  at  Li^  c. 
1177.  Whether  he  bore  the  name  le  Bdgue  ("  the 
Stammerer  **),  which  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
Lambert,  on  account  of  a  physical  infirmity  is  not 
to  be  ascertained.  As  a  secular  priest  he  first  had 
charge  of  a  church  affiliated  with  the  cathedral 
foundation  at  Li^;  there  he  undertook  the  cure 
of  the  small  church  of  St.  Christopher,  in  a  suburb 
of  Li6ge.  At  the  diocesan  synod  of  1166  he  de- 
manded a  moral  reform  of  the  clergy,  especially 
curtailment  of  extravagance  in  dress,  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  admitting  sons  of  priests  to  orders. 
When  subsequently  ecclesiastical  abuses  grew  worse 
he  vehemently  opposed  them  in  the  pulpit.  At  the 
same  time  he  exerted  a  profoimd  influence  upon 
the  populace  of  Li6ge  through  his  penitential  ser- 
mons. To  his  devoted  followers,  the  women  and 
maidens  whom  he  had  led  to  renounce  the  world, 
he  dedicated  a  number  of  religious  poems  in  the 
Walloon  dialect;  also  a  paraphrase  of  the  Acts  and 
a  translation  of  Paul's  epistles.  These  writings  are 
lost;  but  P.  Meyer  believes  he  has  discovered  the 
Latin  Psalter  which  Lambert  used.  In  his  stormy 
zeal  for  winning  the  widest  circles  to  the  thoughts 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt  and  imitation  of  Christ's 
life  of  poverty,  Lambert  vividly  reminds  of  Francis 
of  Assisi;  still  more  so,  of  Waldo  of  Lyons.  In  his 
sermons  he  often  deviated  widely  from  the  doctrine 
and  tradition  of  the  Church.  Thus,  he  ascribed  a 
greater  importance  to  the  devout  mind  and  prac- 
tical love  of  one's  neighbor  than  to  means  of  grace 
and  ecclesiastical  sacraments;  he  characterized  all 
expenditures  for  the  administration  of  sacraments 
and  for  acts  of  consecration  as  simony,  opposed  pil- 
grimages to  Palestine,  and  taught  that  no  obedi- 
ence was  due  to  priests  forgetful  of  duty.  In  1175 
the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Lidge,  whom  Lambert 
had  vehemently  attacked,  urged  an  accusation  of 
heresy  against  him.  He  was  condemned  and  im- 
prisoned, but  esciiped  and  wont  to  Italy  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  Pope  Calixtus  III.,  who  permitted  him 
to  return  in  peace  to  Lii^ge.  Lambert's  most  ex- 
tensive poleniical  tract,  Antigraphum  Petri,  was 
piiblL«<hed  by  A.  Fayen  (in  Compte  rendu  de  stances 
de  la  commission  royale  d'histoire,  vol.  Ixviii.,  pp. 
255-356,  Brussels,  1899).  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury he  was  numbered  with  the  saints  of  the  Church. 
His  memory  is  perpetuated  especially  by  the  Beg- 
uines,  who  without  doubt  were  founded  by  him. 
At  first  a  nickname,  "  Beguines  "  was  soon  adopted 
by  the  societies  themselves.  See  Beoharda, 
Beguinks.  Herman  Haupt. 

Bibliocjraphy:  P.  Coens.  Di»quinitio  hislorira  de  origine 
BeghinaTum,  Li^'.gp.  1629;  Brial,  in  Ilisloire  littiraire  de 
la  France,  xiv.  402-410;  H.  Delvaux.  in  Biographie  na- 
tionnle,  xv.  168-162.  Jirussel!*,  1891;  Analecla  Bollandiana, 
xiii.  206  wjq.,  BruM^cls,  1894;  P.  Frcdericq.  Corpus  docu- 
mentorum  im/uisitionis  hcereticce  pravitatin  Neerlandicce, 
ii.  9-36,  The  HaRue.  1896;  P.  Meyer,  I^  Psautier  de  Lam- 
bert le  Beqiie,  in  Romania,  xxix  (1900),  528-545;  A.  Fayen, 
in  Com.pt€8  rendus  des  seances  de  la  coinm,is8ion  royale 
d'histoire,  Ixviii  (1899).  255-356. 

LAMBERT,  lr»n"l)ar',  FRANCOIS:  Reformer  in 
Hesse;  b.  at  Avignon  1486;  d.  at  Frankenberg  (32 
m.  s.w.  of  Cassel),  Prussia,  Apr.  18,  1530.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  eloister  of  the  Fran- 
f.isc.in    O}»sorvants    at    Avignon.     Ilis    calling    as 


''  Apostolic  preacher  "  gave  him  occasion  to  fa> 
mili&rize  himself  more  deeply  with  Holy  Scripture, 
and  he  made  a  great  impression  as  a  preacher  of 
repentance  and  castigation.  Under  the  influence 
of  Luther's  writings,  which  found  their  way  to  him 
shortly  after  1520,  he  left  the  cloister  in  the  spring 
of  1522  and  went  to  Geneva  and  TAiiaf^nne^  where 
he  was  promptly  suspected  of  heretical  opinions. 
At  Zurich,  in  July  of  that  year,  he  ventured  to  de- 
fend in  public  debate  the  intercession  of  the  saints 
against  Zwingli,  but  finally  declared  himself  van- 
quished. Under  the  assumed  name  of  Johannes 
Serranus  he  now  entered  Germany  to  study  the 
Lutheran  Reformation  at  its  source.  Having  se- 
cured, through  Georg  Spalatin,  credentials  to  Lu- 
ther and  the  elector,  he  went  to  Wittenberg  in 
Jan.,  1523.  His  sojourn  there  lasted  till  Feb., 
1524.  At  Luther's  advice  he  delivered  lectures  on 
the  prophet  Hosea,  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  Eiechiel, 
and  Canticles;  sought  to  advance  the  Reformation 
by  translation  of  reformatory  pamphlets  into 
French  and  Italian;  and  prepared  a  tract  on  the 
subject  of  his  exit  from  the  cloister  and  a  conmien- 
tary  on  the  Minorite  rule.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
monks  of  the  Reformation  era  to  resolve  on  con- 
tracting matrimony.  In  Mar.,  1524,  he  went  to 
Metz,  whither  he  was  called  by  secret  friends  of  the 
Reformation,  but  was  not  allowed  so  much  as  onoe 
to  venture  to  speak  publicly.  In  Strasbuig,  whither 
he  turned  in  Apr.,  1524,  he  found  friends,  but  failed 
to  obtain  a  position.  In  spite  of  his  extensive 
literary  activity,  his  outward  status  continued  op- 
pressive. At  last,  in  1526,  there  was  opened  for 
him  the  opportunity  for  work  and  the  prospect  of 
an  assured  living.  Reconmiended  by  Jacob  Sturm 
of  Strasbuig  to  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  he  wss 
enabled  to  take  the  leading  part  at  the  Homberg 
Synod  (q.v.).  In  1527  he  was  made  professor  at 
the  University  of  Marburg,  where  in  company  with 
Adam  Kraft  and  Erhard  Schnepf  he  served  as  one 
of  the  university's  first  theological  teachers.  His 
attachment  to  Zwingli 's  theory  of  the  Eucharist 
subjected  him  to  much  suspicion  in  Germany,  and 
his  French  mobility,  pragmatism,  and  easy  elo- 
quence provoked  opposition,  but  as  a  teacher  he 
found  great  acceptance.  His  favorite  branch  was 
exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  although 
his  object  was  not  learned  exegesis,  but  practiofJ 
interpretation  and  application.  Carl  Mirbt. 

Bibliography:  Biographies  are  by:  J.  W.  Baum.  Strw- 
burg.  1840  (in  German);  F.  W.  Hassencamp,  Elberfeld. 
1860;  F.  St.  Stieve,  Wratislaw,  1867  (in  Latin);  L.  Buf- 
fet, Paris.  1873  (in  French).  Consult  further:  F.  G. 
Schelhorn.  in  Amanitates  literaricB  iv.  307-389,  Supple- 
ment. X.  1235  sqq..  Leipsic.  1730;  F.  W.  Striedcr,  He*- 
sische  Gelehrtengeschichle,  vii.  378-396.  ix.  405-406,  Oftsai 
1787;  F.  W.  Hassencamp,  He^ntche  Kirchenoaekickk. 
i.  65-75,  Marburg,  1852;  O.  QcnMsn,  in  ZKO,  xxii  (1901). 
133  sqq.;  ADB,  xvii.  548  eqq. 

LAMBERT,  lOmOjart  (LAMPERT),  OF  HERS- 
FELD:  Medieval  historian;  b.  probably  c.  1025; 
d.  after  1078.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  was 
educated  at  the  famous  cathedral  school  of  Bam- 
berg, lie  entered  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Hers- 
feld  Mar.  15,  1058,  and  was  ordained  priest  at 
Aschaffenburg  in  the  following  September,  after 
which  he  made  a  pilgrimage  through  Hungary  and 
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Bulgaria  to  the  Holy  Land*  returning  to  Hersfeld  a 
year  later.  The  abbey  school,  which  Lambert  may 
j  have  conducted,  was  a  very  flourishing  one,  and 
!  his  worka  are  good  evidence  of  the  height  which 
learning  had  reached  there.  The  most  character- 
iatic  is  his  biography  of  Lullus,  the  reputed  founder 
of  the  abbey,  a  really  masterly  performance,  writ- 
ten between  1063  and  1073.  He  followed  this  with 
a  poem,  now  lost,  on  the  hiter  history  of  the  abbey, 
and  a  complete  history  to  the  year  1074,  of  which 
only  scattered  sixteenth- century  extracts  remain. 
But  his  most  important  work  was  his  Annales  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  to  1077.  The  first  part  is 
brief  and  not  original,  but  from  1040  the  narra- 
tive grows  fuller  and  becomes  the  most  extensive 
account  of  Henry  IV.  by  a  contemporary.  In 
opposition  to  his  abbot  and  the  majority  of  his  fel- 
low monks,  Lambert  was  decidedly  against  the  em- 
peror, and  probably  wTote  the  annals  with  the  pur- 
pose of  justifying  the  election  of  Rudolf  of  Swabia 
by  the  Saxon  and  Church  party.  He  shows  little 
of  the  conscientiousness  of  the  trtie  historian,  but  a 
literary  talent  remarkable  for  his  age,  which  for- 
merly led  to  the  placing  of  too  high  a  value  upon 
his  work.  In  fact,  until  quite  recent  times  it  de- 
termineii  the  conception  of  the  clmracter  of  Henry 
IV.  taken  by  modem  historians,  and  it  b  still  im- 
portant for  the  large  number  of  facta  containetl  in 
it,  (O.  Holder-Egqer.) 

1  BwuooaAFirr:    The   Optra,   ed.   O.    Bolder- Egger.   &r«   in 

Seriptoret    rerum   Germanicarum^    H&iiuver,    1894^    where 

I       mentloQ  b  oiEide  of  earlier  editioim  aad  literatiire.     Con- 

[        Wilt:    A,  Eigenbrodt,  l^mpert  von  Her§f«:id  urui  die  neturt 

'        QtieUenfcfrachuno.  Cftsael,   IBOO;    idem,   Lampert  von  Hera- 

fehi  und  die  Woriautie^^ng,   L«ipsic;   1896:    Wattenbach, 

DOQ.  it  97-109;    Rettberg,  KD,  i.  *K)2;    Ccillier,  Auleurt 

»acr6§,  jdVi.  39&-401. 

LAMBETH,  lam'beth,  ARTICLES;  A  series  of 
nine  articles  drawn  np  in  1595  to  f^upplement  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  by  stating  the  doctrine  of 
predestination  in  terms  more  explicit  and  incisive 
than  were  used  in  art,  xvii.  of  1571 ,  which  admits 
of  both  a  Calvinistic  and  an  anti-Calvinistic  inter- 
pretation. Toward  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
Calvin isna  had  many  sjTnpathiiers  in  England,  not 
only  among  the  Puritans,  but  also  in  the  Estab- 
ILshed  Church.  Calvinistic  theology  was  ably  ad- 
vocated at  Cambridge  by  Thomas  Cart w right,  Will- 
tarn  Perkina  and  William  Whitaker  (q.v.).  On  the 
other  band  Peter  Baro  (q.w)  taught  anti-Calvinism. 
He  found  an  ally  in  William  Barrett,  fellow  of  Gon- 
viUe  and  Cahis,  who  on  Apr.  29,  1595,  sharply 
attacked  Calvin,  Beza,  Peter  MartjT,  and  others 
in  &  «ennon  which  he  preached  for  his  bachelor's 
degree.  A  lively  controversy  followed  at  Cam- 
bridge, Barrett  being  force<l  to  recant,  and  the 
matter  wtis  referred  to  Archbishop  Wtiitgift.  Whit- 
aker drew  up  nine  articles  strongly  aud  harshly 
Calvinistic  as  an  interpretation  of  art.  xvii.  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Artidee;  and,  after  some  modifications 
of  language  by  the  archbishop,  they  were  signed  by 
TfVTiitgift,  Bishop  Fletcher  of  London,  Bishop 
Vaughan  of  Bangor,  and  others  at  a  conference 
at  Lambeth  Palace  Nov.  2tl,  1595,  Archbishop 
Hut  ton  of  York  later  added  his  assent.  Whitgift 
sent  the  articles  to  Cambridge  as  an  admissible 
interpretation    of   art,    xvii,,    hoping    thereby    to 


allay  the  controversy  and  deal  a  blow  at  Puri- 
tanism by  making  concessions  to  the  Calvin- 
ists  of  the  Church  of  England.  Though  he  was 
moderately  Calvinistic  in  doctrine  he  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  Geneva  pohty,  and  he  was  too  good 
a  churchman  to  insist  on  the  articles  when  the  queen 
expressed  disapproval,  being  displeased  because  the 
conferenoe  had  been  held  without  her  consent  and 
impatient  with  both  sides  for  stirring  up  contro- 
versy. Consequently  the  articles  were  soon  with- 
tlrawn — a  measure  rendered  easier  by  the  death  of 
Whitaker  two  weeks  after  the  conference. 

The  Lambeth  Articles  state  in  the  most  explicit 
terms  that  God  from  eternity  has  destined  a  part 
of  the  human  race  for  life,  another  part  for  death, 
and  that  the  "  mo\ing  cause  **  of  "  predestination 
to  life  "  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  individual — 
neither  *'  the  foresight  of  faith,  or  of  perseverance, 
or  of  good  works  J  or  of  anything  that  is  in  the  per- 
son predestinated  ";  the  cause  is  **  solely  the  good 
will  and  pleasure  of  God."  In  different  forms  of 
expression  it  is  declared  that  the  twofold  decree  has 
made  two  distinct  classes  of  men.  But  it  is  not 
said — doubtless  intentionally — that  Cod's  decree 
occasioned  the  Fall;  the  implication  is  rather  in- 
fralapsarian.  At  the  Hampton  Court  Conference 
(q.v.)  in  1604  the  Puritans  asked  in  vain  that  the 
Lambeth  Articles  be  recogn ijsed.  They  were  in- 
corporated in  the  Irish  Articles  of  1615  (see  Iribh 
Articles).  (F.  Kattembusch.) 

BtauCM3iiAPHT:  8cba0.  Creeds,  I  65»-«62,  m.  623-625; 
J.  H.  Overton,  The  Church  in  Enotand,  I  4S 1-483,  Lon- 
don, 1807  (where  tbe  w^icJaaaro  (civen);  and  especially 
J.  Strype,  The  Life  and  AcU  of  .  ,  .  John  Whitgifi, 
3  vols..  Oxford.  1822. 

LAMBETH  COHFERlllCE  (also  called  the  Pan^ 
Anglican  Synod):  A  gathering  held  at  Lambeth 
Palace  approximately  every  ten  years  under  the 
presidency  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
composed  of  all  the  bishops  of  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion. The  first  suggestion  of  such  an  assembly 
is  said  to  have  come  from  Bishop  Hopkins  of  Ver- 
mont in  1851,  but  the  earliest  official  action  in  that 
direction  was  taken  by  the  provincial  synod  of 
Canada  in  1865.  The  matter  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  convocation  of  Canterbury  in  the 
following  year,  and  the  first  call  was  issuetl  by 
Archbishop  Longley  in  1867.  In  September  of  that 
year  seventy-six  bishops  assembled  at  Lambeth 
and  discussed  various  qnestiona  affecting  the  or- 
ganisation and  work  of  the  Anglican  Communion 
as  a  whole.  The  second  conference  was  held  in 
1878,  under  the  presidency  of  Archbishop  Tait,  at- 
tended by  100  bishops;  the  third  in  1888,  with  145 
in  attendance,  presided  over  by  Archbishop  Ben- 
son; the  fourth  in  1897,  ynder  Archbishop  Temple, 
with  194  bishops;  and  the  fifth  in  1908,  The  bish- 
ops carefully  disclaim  any  legislative  or  synodical 
authority,  but  their  deliberations  and  resolutions 
have  a  wide  and  increasing  effect  upon  the  action 
of  the  various  national  churches  represented »  The 
largest  general  interest  attaches  to  the  step  taken 
by  them  in  1888,  when  they  sanctioned,  with  some 
final  modifications,  the  statement  as  to  the  basis 
of  a  passible  reunion  of  Christendom  put  forth  by 
the  general  convention  of  the  .\merican  Episcopal 
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Church  in  1886;  for  the  text  of  the  statement, 
commonly  known  as  the  Chicago-Lambeth  Quadri- 
lateral, see  Fundamental  Doctbinbs  of  Chribti- 
ANITT,  §  4. 

Bibuoorapht:  R.  T.  Davidaon,  The  Lambeth  Confereneet 
of  1807,  1878,  and  1888,  vnth  the  Official  Reporta,  new  ed.. 
London,  1896;  idem,  Oriffin  and  Hiat,  of  the  Lambeth 
Confereneee  of  1867  and  1878,  ib.  1888.  The  encydical 
letters  and  reports  are  published  in  traet  form  by  the 
8.  P.  C.  K.,  London;  Lambeth  Conference  <:f  1007,  London. 
1907;  Conference  of  Biehope  of  the  Anolican  Commiunion 
.  .  .  1908,  .  .  .  Encyclical,  ib.,  1008. 

LAMBRUSCHUVI,  lOm-briis-ki'ni,  LUI6I:  Car- 
dinal  and  statesman;  b.  at  Genoa  May  6,  1776;  d. 
at  Rome  May  8,  1854.  He  early  entered  the  Bar- 
nabite  Order,  and  rose  to  high  rank  in  his  order, 
afterward  in  ecclesiastical  diplomacy.  With  Ercole 
Consalvi  (q.v.)  he  represented  the  Curia's  inter- 
ests at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1818,  and  after 
his  return,  as  secretary  of  the  Congregation  for 
Extraordinary  Affairs,  he  conducted  negotiations 
over   concordats  with    Bavaria   and   Naples   (see 

CONCORDATB   AND    DELIMITING     BuLUS,    VI.    2,  §  2; 

VI.  3).  In  1819  he  was  made  archbishop  of 
Genoa;  and  in  1823  he  was  sent  as  papal  nuncio  to 
Paris,  where  he  successfully  labored  to  make  Ul- 
tramontanism  (q.v.)  dominant  in  France,  and  this, 
too,  upon  the  fundamental  ground  of  legitimacy. 
In  1831  he  was  made  cardinal  by  Gregory  XVI., 
and  in  1836  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs. 
It  was  in  Lambruschini  that  the  reaction  now  cen- 
tered. Wherever  measures  were  devised,  or  where 
efforts  were  forward  which  reflected  the  tendency 
of  the  modem  era,  he  perceived  revolution.  Hence, 
too,  he  strictly  opposed  the  strivings  toward  unity 
and  freedom  within  the  States  of  the  Church;  the 
prisons  were  filled,  and  previously  granted  conces- 
sions were  set  at  nought.  In  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment's conflict  with  the  Curia,  1836-38  (see  Droste- 
Vischering),  Lambruschini  vindicated  the  stand- 
point of  the  Curia  and  drafted  the  state  pa})ers 
against  Prussia  (Rome,  1838;  German  text,  Aupjs- 
burg,  1839).  When  ultimately  the  government 
of  Gregory  XVI.  became  extremely  odious  Lam- 
bruschini had  to  bear  the  blame  for  it.  Althougli 
he  had  seen  to  it  that  only  his  adherents  should  be 
admitted  to  the  college  of  carduiaLs,  so  strong  be- 
came the  feeling  against  him,  that  when  it  came  to 
electing  a  successor  to  Gregory  XVI.,  he  received 
only  ten  votes.  Under  Pius  IX.  he  adorned  high 
positions,  but  never  regained  his  influence. 

K.  Ben  RATH. 

Bibliography:  Lambruschini  was  the  author  of  Opere 
npirituali,  Rome,  1836  (an  ascetic  work);  SulV  immaco- 
lato  concepimrnto  di  Maria,  ib.  1843,  Eng.  tranMl.,  A  Polemi- 
cal Dinnertation  on  the  Immactdate  Conception  of  the  moat 
BlesKtd  Virgin  Mary,  Ix)ndon,  1855,  Cijnsult:  L.  C.  Furini, 
Lo  Stato  romano  IS  16- 1860,  i.  78  sqq.,  Turin,  1850;  F.  Gual- 
tnrio.  Gli  ultimi  rivolffimenti  italiani,  vol.  i.,  Florence,  1850; 
H.  lleuchlin,  Geachichte  Italiena,  vol,  i,,  Ivoipsic,  1860;  F. 
Nippold.  The  Papacy  in  the  19th  Century,  pp,  98-115,  New 
York,  1900. 

LAMENNAIS,  la"men"ne',  HUGUES  FELICITE 
ROBERT  DE:  A  prominent  French  Roman  Cath- 
olic theological  author,  of  an  increasingly  liberal 
type;  b.  at  Saint-Malo  (on  the  English  Channel, 
200  m.  w.  of  Paris)  July  19,  1782;  d,  in  Paris  Feb. 
27,  1854.     Ilis  childhood  was  marked  by  piety  of 


the  strict  Breton  type  and  great  devotion  to  study. 
In  1806  be  appeared  as  a  defender  of  the  papal 
authority  in  hb  Riflexions  ntr  VHat  de  VigHte  en 
France  pendant  le  XVIIIme  sihde  et  twr  la  situa- 
tion  adaeUe,    which    Napoleon's   government  at- 
tempted  to   suppress.    In    1811    he  entered  the 
seminary  of  Saint-Malo  to  study  for  the  priesthood. 
In    the   Tradition  de  Vf^Kee    stir  Vinstittdion  da 
Mques    (Paris,    1814),    written    jointly  with  his 
brother,  he  exulted  over  Napoleon's  downfall,  and 
on  the  return  from  Elba  sought  safety  in  England 
during  the  '*  hundred  days."    In  1816  he  was  or- 
dained, and  continued  to  write  articles  in  the  Ro- 
man   Catholic    and    legitimist    papers,   especially 
against  deism.    In  1817  appeared  the  first  volume 
of  his  principal  work,  the  E89ai  sur  Vindiffirence  m 
matiire  de  retiffion  (Eng.  transL,  Essay  on  Indiffer- 
ence in  Matters  of  Religion^  London,  1895),  intended 
to  do  the  work  of   con^bating    the   prevalent  in- 
difference to  religion  and  arousing  interest  in  the 
Christian  cause.    Three  more  volumes  (1820-24) 
stirred  up  much  excitement,  and  called  forth  bit- 
ter accusations  on  the  part  of  the  Jesuits,  while 
the  Gallican  bishops  and  the  Sorbonne  were  luke- 
warm   in    their    approval.     In    1824    Lamennais 
visited  Rome,  and  declined  the  offer  of  a  cardinal's 
hat  made  by  Leo  XII.     His  treatise  De  la  rdigim 
considH'fe  dans  ses  rapports  avec  Vordre  politiqui  d 
civil  (1826)  was  still  more  displeasing  to  the  Gal- 
lican party  and,  in  spite  of  the  eloquence  of  his 
advocate,  Berryer,  suffered  a  judicial  condemna- 
tion.    He  now  became  more  and  more  disafifected 
to  the  Bourbons,  whose  fall  he  predicted  in  his 
next  work,   Des  proves  de  la  revolution  et  de  la 
guerre  contre  V^glise  (1829).     In  this  he  advocated 
the  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State  whidi 
oppressed  and  fettered  it,  and  more  freedom  for 
the  people  as  well  as  for  the  Church.    After  the 
July  revolution  of  1830  he  began  to  publish  UAvenir^ 
a  newspaper  whose  motto  was  "  God  and  freedom; 
the  pope  and  the  people/'     The  bishops  now  be- 
gan to  bring  formal  charges  iigainst  Lamennais;  he 
went  to  Rome  with  Lacordaire  and  Montalembert 
in  1832,  but  found  little  support,  and  their  ideas 
were  condemned  by  the  new  pope,  Gregory  X\l., 
in  his  encyclical  of  Aug.   15.     The  publication  of 
L'Arenir   was   abandoned.     Lamennais   retired  to 
La  Chdnaie,  and  gave  way  to  the  logical  develop- 
ment of  his  liberal  principles,  marking  a  definite 
breach  with  Rome  by  the  publication  of  Pardfi 
(Pun  croyant  (1834;   Eng.  transl.,  The  Words  of  a 
Believer,  London,  1834,  1843,  1848,  1891).  which  was 
condemned  by  a  fresh  encyclical  of  July  7,  but  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  people,  w^hom  he  addressed 
in  its  glowing  words  of  hope  and  love.     His  Litre  dtt 
peuple  (1837;  Eng.  transl.,  The  Book  of  the  PeopU, 
London,    1838)    reminds  them  not    only  of  their 
rights  but  of  their  duties  in  the  tone  of  an  inspired 
prophet.     Thus  was  followed  by  a  number  of  fugi- 
tive writings  of  democratic  tendency,  of  which  Le 
Pays  et  le  gouvernemenl  cost  him  a  fine  of  two  thou- 
sand francs.     He  attempted  to  bring  his  new  ideas 
into  harmony  w^ith   his   original   principles  in  the 
Esquisse   d'une  philosophie  (4  vols.,  1841-46),  a^ 
cording  to  which  the  truth  is  determined,  not  as  in 
his  first  book  by  the  Church,  but  by  human  reason, 
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examining,  judging,  and  confirming.  The  revolution 
of  1S48  brouglit  him  fresh  hojies  and  fresh  tlisap- 
pointment^.  He  waseleclt^d  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly, and  laid  before  it  the  projeet  of  a  constitution 
which  was  considered  beautiful  but  impracticable. 
Aft«r  the  cmtp  fiV/a/  (1851)  he  spent  llie  short  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  retirement.  He  hat!  a  noble 
and  active  nature,  never  content  unless  at  work. 
His  unselfish  piety  and  humiHty  were  unquestioned; 
but  the  failure  of  all  hLs  plans  ao  embittered  a  pos- 
itive and  passionate  disposition  a.'i  to  lead  him  far 
away  from  the  principles  with  which  he  began  his 
life,  into  a  position  which  his  early  asiioeiates  consid- 
ered  httle  short  of  apoata^^y.  His  (Eutrres  complHfJs 
were  issued  in  twelve  volumes  at  Paris,  1836-37;  wix 
volumes  of  (Eutre^  jwMhiim4rs  appeare<i  in  1855- 
1860  and  two  of  CEuvres  inidiles  in  1866. 

(C.  Pfender.) 

Bibuoomapby:  Biogmpbicftl  materia]  may  bo  fauuil  tnr 
A,  Blaise.  Eatai  biogra'phiQUit  tur  LamennaU,  Parift,  1868; 
J.  M.  Pei«ti4  LamennaiM,  io  vie  inlime  <i  la  Chinaie,  Piw-in, 
1S64;  E.  Dowden,  in  Fortniijhtlu  Hc^ncuK  3ti  (1809}.  pp, 
1-26;  C.  Beard,  in  Ttmoloffical  Rrvieu}.  x  (1&73),  341  sqq.. 
xi  { 1874),  70  «qq.:  G.  J.  Haroey,  in  Open  Court  v  (1891 ), 
2959^2;  H.  Gibson.  L'Abbi  de  Lamennai»,  London,  IfiW; 
C.  Boiitani.  Lamennais,  aa  vie  et  tea  doctrines^  vols.  i,-ii.. 
PariK,  1905-OS.  Far  et  udy  of  hie  thought  coasuli:  T.  Passa. 
£itwU  WW  Lamennaia,  Paris,  1856;  M.  Lami^  Philoaophw 
f/e  Lam^mais,  lb.  1867;  O.  Borda^e,  /^a  PhiioMophie  tie 
LamfnnaiM,  BtraAburg^  1869;  P.  Janet,  La  Phiioiophu'  dt 
LamennaiM,  Paris.  1890;  E.  Hpullcr.  Lamennaie^  4t}idt 
d'hiaUrire  potiti(fue  et  reliffieuse,  ib,  1892;  F\  Brtuietirrr, 
Ntmveauz  e^QtM  »ur  la  Utiirature  eontemporaine,  ib,  1895; 
A.  Molien  et  F.  D«ime,  Lamennaia;  ,  .  .  act  id^;  ib,  1899. 

LAMMAS-I>AY:  The  English  name  for  the  fe^- 
tival  of  St.  Peter *s  Cliains,  Aug.  1,  which  com- 
memorates the  impriBonment  and  miraculous 
dehvcrance  of  the  jipostle  (Acts  xii,  3-19).  The 
ancient  vernacular  English  name  is  derived  from 
the  custom  in  EnffUind  of  celebrating  at  that  time 
a  tlianksgiving  for  the  wheat-harvest^  and  offering 
the  **  first-fruits  '*  in  the  form  of  loaves  of  bread; 
whence  the  Middle  English  {antTnasse,  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  hlammetsse,  "  loaf-mass." 

LAHPE,  lam'rie,  FRTEDRICH  ADOLF:  Ger- 
man Reformed  theologian;  b.  at  Deimold  Feb* 
19.  1683;  d.  at  Bremen  Dec.  8,  17"2Q.  He  studied 
in  Bremen  1698-1702,  and  at  the  University 
of  Franeker  1702-03.  In  1703  he  was  called  && 
preacher  to  Weeze  near  Cleves,  in  1706  to  Duis- 
biu^,  and  in  1709  to  the  church  of  Hi.  Stephen  in 
Bremen.  From  1720  to  1727  he  was  professor  of 
dogmatics  and  church  history  at  Utrecht;  and 
from  1727  till  his  death  he  wa.s  pastor  of  Si.  Ans- 
gar^e  and  professor  at  the  gymnasium  ii*  Bremen. 
From  his  schools  in  Bremen  and  Utrecht  proceeded 
a  great  number  of  men  who  exerted  a  salutary  in- 
iltienoe  in  all  spheres  of  life  in  the  Reformed  Church. 
Lampe's  theology  was  essentially  Biblicjil;  and  it 
was  his  great  merit  to  further  Bible  study  in  the 
Reformed  Chiirch,  and  to  revive  the  federal  theol- 
ogy (see  CoccEiLTB,  Johannes).  His  moat  im- 
portant work  is  GcheimnU  d€s  Gimdenbundes^  dem 
gros^en  Bundesgoti  zu  Ehrtm  und  uUen  heiUbegiengen 
Seelen  zur  Erbauung  gedffnei  {6  vols.,  Bremen, 
1712  seq>;  Dutch  transl.,  1727).  The  first  volume 
treata  of  the  *'  nature  of  the  covenant  of  grace  '* 
and  entirely  foUows  the  fundamental  conceptions 


of  Cocc<?ius.  The  following  volumes  trace  the 
church  of  God  historically  through  the  threefold 
economy  of  the  covenant  of  grace  under  the  prom- 
ise (vol.  ii.),  the  law  (vols.  iii.  and  iv.),  and  the 
Gospel  (vols,  V,  and  vi.},  Lampc  adopted  the  sys- 
tematic form  which  Frans  Burmann  had  given  to 
the  federal  theology.  In  this  framework  the 
whole  content  of  theology  is  presented,  but  only 
in  its  results  for  practical  Christian  life,  and  in  a 
form  intelligible  to  all  persons  versed  in  the  Bible. 
It  is  owing  to  Lampe's  pecuhar  imion  of  theory 
and  practise  that  liia  spirit  as  that  of  no  other  theo- 
logian entere(l  the  congregations,  while  the  history 
of  theologicid  science  took  Uttle  notice  of  bim.  In 
the  doctrine  of  the  order  of  salvation  Lampe  gave 
to  Calvinism  and  Cocctnanianr*  a  new  and  peculiarly 
Pietistic  turn,  by  emphasising  the  Pietistic  atten- 
tion to  the  inner  life  of  the  individual  and  the  pres- 
sure of  personal  decision,  but  the  ftnidamenta!  view 
of  Calvinism  guarded  him  again.st  all  excesses  of 
Pietistic  individualism.  The  Church  was  for  hjni 
a  divine  institution,  and  he  was  averse  to  all  sepa- 
ratistic  tendencies.  Very  popular  have  been  his 
catechisms:  Milch  der  Wahrheii^  nach  Anleiiung 
des  HmdtJberger  Katechismus  (1718);  Einimtung  su 
dem  Oekdmnis  des  Gnmienhunde^;  ErMe  Wahrheits- 
milch  fur  Sduglinge  am  Alter  und  Verstand;  also 
his  excellent  book  on  communion,  Dtr  heiligt 
Braidachmuck  der  Hodizeil'Gdste  den  Lamme»  an 
teiner  Bundestafel  (Bremen,  1720).  He  also  wrote: 
CommeTiiariuM  analytiro-t^xcgeticwi  in  Ei>angelium 
secundum  Johanncm  (3  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1724- 
1726;  Germ,  tran.sl.,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1729);  De- 
lineaii4>  theologia;  aeiivm  (Utrecht,  1727,  Germ. 
tratiKl.,  Frankfurt,  1728),  the  first  system  of  ethics 
of  the  federal  theology;  and  Dusertationum  .  .  . 
syjiiijgma  (Ajnsterdam,  1737).  Together  with  C. 
van  Ha.se  the  younger  Lampe  edited  the  Bibliotheca 
kistoriro-phihhgii'a'iheologica  (Bremen,  1718-27). 
He  also  took  a  prominent  position  among  hymn- 
writers  in  the  Reformed  Church. 

(K  F,  Karl  MOllbb.) 

Bibltooraphy:  O.  Thetcmann,  Friedrith  Adolf  Lampe^ 
Bielefeld,  1868;  H.  L,  J.  Heppe,  OeachichU  da  PieHamua, 
pp.  230  aqq..  47»-4S0,  Leydeii.  1ST9;  A.  RitBchl,  Oe- 
Mchicktc  dea  PieOamua,  \,  427  sqq..  Bonn,  1880,  An  index 
lo  his  own  writinsii  and  to  earlier  literature  about  him  in 
in  A.  J.  van  der  Ao,  Biof/raphiach  Woordenboekt  der  Neder- 
landen.  xi.  83,  Harlem,  1852  sqq. 

LAMPETIAKS.     See  Messalians. 

LAMY,  m"rai',  BERHARB:  French  Roman 
Catholic;  b,  at  Le  Mans  (13<J  m.  s.w.  of  Paris), 
June,  1640;  d.  at  Rouen  Jan.  29,  1715.  He  en- 
tere<l  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  in  1058,  and 
became  professor  of  philosophy  in  Saumur  in  1671, 
afterward  at  the  Uiiivertiity  of  Angers.  On  ac- 
count of  liis  Cartesian  views  he  was  deposed  from 
his  chair  at  Angers  in  1675  and  driven  from  the 
city.  Through  the  favor  of  CaFdinal  Le  Camus  he 
was  soon  given  the  chair  of  theology  in  the  semi- 
nary at  Grenoble^  and  in  1686  was  recalled  to  Paris 
as  professor  of  theology  in  the  seminary  of  St.  Mag- 
loire.  For  publishing  a  book  without  proper  per- 
mission he  was  transferred  to  the  Oratory  at  Rouen 
in  1690.  His  principal  works  are:  Vart  de  parier 
(Paris,  l(i75);    Entrdiens  sur  les  sciences  (BrusselSi 


MM); 


{QimMt,im^¥r. 


1728);  Hi 
(FvH  1009;  CBbf«Bd  eiL,  2  itqIl. 

r<nMaiiMw<l  dl»  liwjrfb  (1720), 
vfaidb  h0  wofhsd  for  thirtjr  yian. 

HfMit  U  M^  ltl7;    B.  niwfiB.  B4aL 

Mmiim,  K.  117 1«^  FM%  IfM;  lliiliiliiiiit,  J»:  «& 

90»-7ia 


UUICly  THE  HOLT:  Tte  iiMCniiiMBi  wHh 
vUdb  tl»  iid0  of  Gbfat  m  piimd  after  Ui  death 
I  tlw  cnM  (Jobn  ziz.  31).  It  via  bdiewi  to 
MO  found,  with  the  other  fawtnmmte  of  the 
paadoo,  bj  w^>««^^  the  «*ff4l*fr  of  CtHMftantinft  (aee 
Hburu,  0Aim,  1),  and  in  the  time  of  Bode  vaa 
arid  to  be  pt—m  vad  at  Jeruealem,  T1»  meUl  head 
wae  OMried  bj  the  En^Mvor  Hm^oi  to 
tinopie,  and  kter  to  Antioeh,  where  it 
eredb7theenaMieninl096.  Baldwin  n.  pledfod 
it  to  the  Venetlaaa,  from  whom  Louii  IX.  of  Fkanee 
obtafaied  it  fai  1230  and  broi^t  it  to  Fkris.  Here 
it  wae  pt— iivad  and  Tenerated  in  tlie  Sainte  C9ia- 
peile,  together  with  the  erown  of  thome;  but  anee 
ITfW  it  hae  dieappeaied.  The  hrger  portion  re- 
mained in  Conatantinople  untQ  1402,  when  B»- 
Jaeet  prmented  It  to  Innoeent  VIIL;  rinee  then  It 
hae  been  pneervad  in  St.  Peter'e.  A  eeeond  laoee 
wae  venented  in  the  Middle  Agee  among  the  aaorKi 
treaeum  of  the  empire.  Aeeording  to  eome  au- 
thoritiee  it  wae  the  knee  of  Cooetantine,  eontaln- 
Ing  eome  of  the  nalle  of  the  oroM,  while  othen  main- 
tained that  H  wae  the  actual  knee  of  the  enieiibdon. 
The  Roman  CSathoUo  Chureh  hae  never,  even  when 
eanctioning  lituigleal  devotion  to  tlwee  reHoi,  pro- 
nounced upon  their  genulneneei.  For  the  eo-called 
'*  Holy  Lance  "  uaed  in  the  Eaetem  Chureh  hi  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  see  Eabtebn 
Church,  §  10. 
Hibliookapht:      Benedict     XIV.,     I>e  .  .  .  canoniiations, 

rhmpn.  xxv..  xxxi.,  4  volii.,  Bonona.  1734-38;    C.  Rohault 

(le  Fleury,  Mhnoirw  tut  lea  irutrumentt  de  la  poMnan,  Puis, 

IKflO:  KL,  vii.  1410-22. 

LAlfCBLOTTI,  lan"chMet't!,  6I0VAHNI  PAOLO: 
Proffifwor  of  canon  law  at  Perugia,  where  he  died 
in  159(),  and  known  aH  the  author  of  the  Instiiw- 
lionet  juris  canonici  which  are  appended  to  not  a 
few  editions  of  the  Corpus  juris  canonici.  The 
thought  of  writing  a  text-book  of  canon  law  on  the 
model  of  Justinian's  "  Imititutcs  "  had  already  occu- 
pied Lancelotti  for  some  time  when  in  1557  Pope 
Paul  IV.  commissioned  him  to  undertake  it.  The 
work  was  not,  however,  formally  approved  by  the 
pope,  and  appeared  in  1563  as  a  private  publication. 
It  was  first  aidopted  by  Petrus  Matthsus  in  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Corpus  juris,  1591.  The  value  of  Lan- 
celotti's  Instiiutiones  lies  in  the  fact  that  from  them 
it  is  easy  to  become  acquainted  with  the  law  in 
force  prior  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  with  the 
practise  of  that  age.  The  later  editors  have  care- 
fully printed  out  in  their  notes  the  differences  in- 
troduced by  the  newer  legislation.      E.  Sehunq. 

BiBUooRAPHr:  G.  B.  VennicUoli,  Bioorafia  degli  Mcrittori 
Ptruffini,  ii.  40  Bqq.,  Perugia.  1829:  J.  F.  von  Bchulte, 
0^$ekieht€  der  QueU/gn  und  Literatur  dM  canonuchen  Rechia, 


vithoat  Oui|jiuial  mtiaat,  he 
laiitkm  at  the  handi  of  T.  Mae- 
lean,  off  Danbar,  and  aoon  aflenvard  *m.?'P"f  pit> 
tor  at  Cupar  (Ju|]r,  1846).    Frooi  1850  to  1855  k 

work  waa  hi  Rflfenta  Pterk  ClMpel,  London  (1855- 
1883),  where  Ui  doquanee  attraetod  laige  andiBDeBi 
and  where  he  had  as  membera  and  oohbowiSr 
Horton  Peto^  Lord  Juftiee  Ludi,  Prineipal  Aegai, 
and  other  enunent  Baptkta.  Fk«n  1888  to  1805 
he  waa  pastor  off  the  DubUn  Street  Gfanreh,  Edin- 
buigh,  hie  last  pastorate.  Ha  poblidied  tboot 
twentjr-fire  ToiuinBB,  mostly  aennons;  amoag  tla 
most  fanportant  are:  TkB  Ootpd  in  Vanmu  Aiptdi 
(London,  1866);  TkMMmmgeofCkntlum^om\ 
The  Unaam  (1889);  Waman*9  8p9mn  and  Wmi 
(1880);  This  IffcmAooci  (1861);  Tka  Path  at  Lih 
(1862);  Saad  far  Sprin^ma  (1863);  Evaryiai  A*- 
Uqum  (1863);  and  Tha  CnmctCknd  (1864). 

LomIoo,  1000  (bjr  hbaMi);  MapHta  giwllirt,  Bk  IIOOl 

LAHDBRER,  lOnd'er-er,  XAXIMILIAH  ALBEBT 
VON:  One  of  the  most  important,  though  not 
best  known,  representatives  of  the  Vermitt/ufi^ 
theoloffie;  b.  at  Maulbronn  (23  m.  n.w.  of  Stutt- 
gart) Jan.  14,  1810;  d.  at  TQbingen  Apr.  13, 1878. 
From  1823  to  1827  he  studied  in  Maulbronn,  and 
then  went  to  the  theological  seminary  of  Tu- 
bingen, just  at  the  time  when  Baur  had  beg:un  his 
academic  career,  and  the  transition  from  the  su- 
pernatural theology  of  the  older  Ttibingen  school 
to  the  Hegelianism  which  characterized  the  later 
was  under  way.  After  the  completion  of  his  studies 
in  1832,  he  became  assistant  to  his  father,  who  was 
pastor  of  Walddorf,  then  a  teacher  at  Maulbronn, 
and  in  1835  in  TQbingen.  Four  years  later  he  was 
appointed  first  deacon  at  G6ppingen,  and  in  1841 
professor  at  Tubingen. 

Landerer  considered  it  his  t«isk  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  negative  tendency  of  Baur  and  the  o^ 
thodox  theology  of  Beck.  He  tried  to  show  that 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  traditional  faith 
might  be  maintained  without  essential  rejectioD 
of  the  results  of  historical  criticism  or  dear  and 
scientific  method.  In  opposition  to  Hegel's  abso- 
lute knowledge,  Landerer  upheld  experience  in  the 
ethico-religious  sphere  as  well  as  that  of  natural 
science.  But  the  facts  of  the  ethico-religious  con- 
sciousness are  inseparable  from  the  re\'elatioo  of 
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Scriptxirej  which  ogam,  in  its  historical  develop- 
Enent,  connects  ilst^f  with  the  individual  conscious- 
Bess,  The  central  principle  of  dogmatics  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  unity  of  the  divine  and  human  by 
the  perfect  union  of  God  and  man  in  the  person 
of  JesuSt  which  proves  the  Chri^stian  religion  to  be 
nbsolute.  He  deviated  from  the  teachings  of  the 
Church  in  his  anthropocentric  construction  of 
Christology;  yet,  though  placing  the  center  of 
Christ's  personality  in  his  humanity,  he  sought  to 
bring  out  the  other  side  by  emphasizing  the  abao- 
hiie  sinlessness  and  supernatural  birth  of  Christ 
and  the  concrete  facta  of  revelation.  On  the  whole, 
the  results  of  Landerer's  dogmatic  teachings  were 
of  a  poeitive  nature,  although  not  in  the  sense  of 
orthodox  exclusiveness.  He  always  kept  his  mind 
open  for  the  results  of  modem  science  and  criti- 
cism— -to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  exceedingly 
dlHicuIt  for  him  to  arrive  at  final  results,  and  he 
could  never  make  up  his  mind  to  publish  a  dogmatic 
system.  Hia  contributions  to  the  second  edition 
of  the  RE  show  his  talents  in  the  sphere  of  theol- 
ogy; his  article  on  MeUnchthon  especially  made 
»  remarkable  impression.  Not  less  important  is 
that  on  the  relation  of  grace  and  freedom  in  the 
CO ramuni cation  of  salvation  in  the  Jahrhueher  fiir 
deutsche  Theologie,  which  be  helped  to  found.  After 
his  death  his  pupils,  P.  Buder  and  IL  Weiss  pub- 
lished two  university  lectures  under  the  title  Zur 
Dogmaiikj  with  his  memorial  address  on  Ferdinand 
Christian  Baur  (Ttibingenj  1879);  P.  Lang  edited 
a  collection  of  his  sermons  (1880);  and  P*  Zeller  a 
third  posthumous  work,  Neueste  Dogmefigeschichte 
t«m  Sender  bU  auf  die  Gegenwart  (1881). 

(H,  ScHMIDTf.) 
l&tUiSOQaAPBT:     WQrU  der  Erinnerunif  an  Dr.    Max  Albert 
Lamdenr,  Tdbiaeea,  1878;     Jahtbiieher  fUr  deuUvhe  Thc&- 
loQ%€,     1878.     pB.rt    3;     O.    Pfleiderer,    in    Prot^tantiMthe 
KirtkeTtieiiune.  1S78.  tio.  20. 

LAJfDO:  Pope  Aug.,  913-Mar.,  014,  His  pon- 
tificate fell  within  the  period  during  which  the  Ro- 
man nobk'S  ruled  tioth  the  city  and  the  papal  see, 
BO  that  no  details  of  his  administration  are  kno^Ti. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
BibLiIOQUAPRt:    Liber  p<mHfical\M,  ed.  L,  Duobeaoe,  L  148, 

Pftri«.  1886:    Bower,  Pofnw,  li.  a08. 

LANDO,  ATHANASIO.     See  Aoafios  Monachos. 
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LAHFRAHC. 

Eftrfy  Life,  to  1042  (|  IK 
At  Bee  And  Caen.  1042-70  (t  2>. 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  1070-80  (S  3). 
WritjngB  (f  4), 


Lanfranc,  prior  of  Bee  and  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury,  was  born  at  Paviii,  Italy,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eleventh  century  (1005?);  d.  at 
Canterbury  May  24,  1089.  Details  of  his  life  are 
<»canty,  for  he  himself  left  uo  memoirs,  nor  was  any 
biography  of  him  written  until  forty  years  after 
his   death.     He   appears   to   have    been    of   noble 

parentage,  and  was  educated  in  rhet- 

I,  Early  Life,  oric  and  Rom, in  law.     After  his  father's 

to  1042.     death,  he  left  Pavia  for  a  time,  and 

aceording  to  some  doubtful  accounts 
continued  his  legal  studies  at  Bologna.  Returning 
to  his  Dative  city  a  master  of  Lombard  law^  he  be^ 


came  one  of  the  three  chief  jurists  of  the  Pavian 
school.  Probably  banished  as  an  adherent  of  the 
nobility  in  the  social  and  i>ohtical  struggles  which 
raged  in  the  Lombard  cities  from  1035  to  1043,  he 
suddenly  left  Pavia  and  settled  at  Avranches  in 
Normandy  as  a  teacher.  Finding  little  favor  there, 
he  soon  determined  to  go  to  Rouen,  the  capital  of 
Normandy,  but  on  his  way  is  said  to  have  been 
attacked  by  robbers  and  left  boufid  and  blind- 
folded in  the  forest.  In  the  terror  of  the  night,  he 
%'owed  to  dedicate  himself  to  God,  if  he  should  be 
freed,  and  in  the  momiag,  when  released  by  pasa- 
ing  travelers,  he  applietl  for  entrance  at  the  abbey 
of  Bee,  near  the  place  where  he  had  been  attacked. 

The  abbey,  founded  a  few  years  previously  by 
an  old  warrior  named  Herluin  (see  Bec,  Abbey  of), 
was  both  poor  and  ill-govemed,  and  Lanfranc 
quickly  determined  to  leave  it.  Herluin,  however, 
persuaded  him  to  remain  and  in  1045  or  1046  made 
him  prior.    In  1049  he  went  to  Reims, 

2,  At  Bec  probably  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
and  Caen,    Curia  to  the  uncanonical  marriage  of 

1042^70*  William  the  Conqueror  with  Matilda 
of  Flanders,  and  accompanied  Leo  IX. 
to  Rome.  There,  at  Easter,  1050,  he  received  the 
hostile  letter  of  Berengar  of  Tours  (q.v.),  and  at 
the  command  of  the  pope  detailed  his  own  views 
on  the  Eucharist  before  the  Lateran  Council,  gain- 
ing both  their  approval  and  the  favor  of  Leo,  who 
sent  him  to  the  Council  of  VercelU  as  papal  theo- 
logian, thus  enabling  him  to  score  a  second  triumph 
over  Berengar*  E<:^ually  crushing  was  his  victory 
over  his  opponent's  atlherent^  in  Nortnandy,  who 
w^ere  finally  ejcpelled  from  the  country  by  Duke 
William. 

Meanwhile  Lanfranc'a  school  was  steadily  in- 
creasing both  in  numbers  and  prestige,  and  enjoyed 
the  special  favor  of  Popes  Nicholas  II.  and  Alexan- 
der IL,  so  that  Lanfranc  became  the  greatest  teacher 
and  dogmatic  authority  of  the  West.  Thw  pros- 
perity was  interrupted  at  the  end  of  1058  or  the 
beginning  of  1059  by  William,  who,  censured  by 
the  Curia  for  his  marriage  with  Matilda,  banished 
Lanfranc  from  his  dominions  a^  hijj  chief  antago^ 
nist.  But  the  latter  appeased  the  duke  by  going  to 
Rome  and  winning  the  papal  sanction  to  the  mar- 
riage. The  result  of  this  diplomacy  so  impressed 
William  that  he  made  his  former  opponent  his  chief 
councilor,  thus  inaugurating  a  new  period  in  Lan- 
franc's  life.  The  exact  extent  of  hi.s  iiittuence  is 
uncertain,  but  William's  alliance  with  Alexander 
II.  in  10G6  was  evidently  due  to  him,  and  the 
grateful  duke  made  him  abbot  of  the  new  monas- 
tery of  St.  Stephen  in  Caen.  In  August  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  William  offered  him  the  vacant  arch- 
diocese of  Rouen,  but  thi^  was  declined  by  thr 
abbot  who,  in  1068,  went  to  Rome  as  the  con- 
queror's envoy  to  secure  a  papal  embassy  to 
reorganize  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  England.  This 
embassy  entered  England  early  in  1070  and  in  the 
summer  appearetl  in  Normandy  and  announced 
to  the  abbot  of  Caen  that  he  had  been  chosen  to 
succeed  the  deposed  Stigand  aa  archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

On  Aug.  29,  1070,  Lanfranc  was  enthroned  as 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  w^here,  after  a  vain  re. 
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quest  to  Alexander  II.  to  be  permitted  to  resign, 
he  triumphed  both  over  the  disorganization  of  his 
archdiocese  and  such  powerful  enemies  as  Odo  of 
Bayeux  (half-brother  of  the  king).  His  difficulties 
arose  from  two  problems,  the  questions  of  the 
primacy    and    the    cathedral    monas- 

3.  Arch-    teries.     During  the  last  few  decades 

bishop  of  the  archbishopric  of  York  had  not  only 
Canterbury,  claimed  independence  in  the  north  of 

1070-89.  England,  but  had  asserted  jurisdiction 
over  the  dioceses  of  Worcester,  Lich- 
field, and  Dorchester.  Lanfranc,  after  consider- 
able controversy,  exacted  personal  submission 
from  Thomas,  the  new  archbishop  of  York,  but 
was  obliged  to  prove  the  ancient  and  legal  inferior- 
ity of  York  to  Canterbury  to  secure  the  continued 
supremacy  of  Canterbury.  In  1071,  when  both 
archbishops  appeared  at  Rome  to  receive  the  pal- 
lium, Alexander  II.,  declaring  himself  unable  to 
solve  the  problem,  referred  the  matter  to  an  Eng- 
lish council,  at  the  same  time  appointing  Lanfranc 
his  vicar.  The  question  was  considered  at  Win- 
chester at  Easter,  1072,  but  the  historic  suprem- 
acy of  Canterbury  was  denied.  At  the  same  time 
an  attempt,  aimed  at  Lanfranc  himself  as  a  monk, 
was  initiated  to  transform  all  cathedral  monasteries 
in  England  into  secular  cloisters,  and  the  leaders  of 
this  scheme  found  themselves  able  to  win  the  royal 
support.  In  this  juncture  Lanfranc,  who  feared 
that  a  double  defeat  would  annul  all  his  influence 
in  Church  and  State,  forged,  or  had  forged,  ten 
papal  briefs,  as  well  as  a  legend  and  three  canons 
of  a  council,  which  he  produced  at  Windsor  in  Whit- 
simtide,  1072,  thus  gaining  an  easy  victory,  which 
won  him  recognition  as  primate  and  metropolitan. 

After  this  victory  Lanfranc  energetically  began 
to  reform  and  reorganize  the  ecclesiastical  condi- 
tion of  England,  beginning  w^ith  Canterbury.  He 
transferred  episcopal  sees  from  villages  to  cities, 
secured  the  independence  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  introduced  continental  canon  law,  at 
the  same  time  gradually  filling  the  monasteries 
with  continental  monks  and  increasing  the  sever- 
ity of  their  rule.  Yet  he  was  no  radical,  as  is  seen 
by  his  attitude  on  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  Him- 
self an  advocate  of  this  principle,  he  obliged  only 
the  cathedral  staff  to  put  away  their  wives,  though 
he  directed  that  henceforth  each  of  the  clergy,  on 
taking  deacon's  orders,  should  make  the  vow  of 
celibacy.  Despite  liLs  exclusion  of  the  English 
from  high  positions  in  churches  and  monasteries, 
for  which  he  seems  in  every  Ciise  to  have  had  good 
reason,  he  regarded  himself  as  an  Englishman;  and 
in  this  spirit  he  promoted  the  cult  of  national  Eng- 
lish saints  and  opposed  all  unnecessary  harshness 
toward  the  conquered.  Since  his  victory  at  Wind- 
sor, he  was  the  mightiest  man  in  England  save  the 
king,  whose  chief  councilor  he  was  and  who  en- 
trusted him  with  the  administration  of  the  king- 
dom during  his  own  absences  on  the  continent. 

Yet  even  this  power  was  insufficient  for  him, 
and  in  1072  he  assorted  the  primacy  of  Canterbury 
over  Ireland  as  well  as  all  Britain,  actually  gaining 
it  permanently  in  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  for  a 
time  in  Scotland.  But  the  higher  he  rose,  the 
cooler  were  his  relations  with  the  Curia.     From  the 


very  first  Gregory  VU.  was  scarcely  in  sympaihy 
with  Lanfranc,  who  doubtless  encouraged  William 
in  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegianoe  to  Greg- 
ory; while  the  archbishop  seems  only  to  have  beai 
waiting  for  a  favorable  opportunity  to  break  with 
the  papal  court.  This  chance  came  with  the  con- 
quest of  Rome  by  Henry  IV.,  when  Lanfranc  en- 
tered into  negotiations  with  Hugo  the  Wise,  the 
leader  of  the  Guibertines,  but  his  plans  came  to 
nought,  and  England  remained  neutraL  His  great 
friend,  William  the  Conqueror,  died  Sept.  7,  1087, 
and  William  II.  repaid  the  archbishop's  loyalty 
and  energy  with  ingratitude,  so  that  death  came  as 
a  kindly  friend  to  save  him  from  deeper  sorrows. 

As  in  character,  so  as  an  author  Lanfranc  was  far 
inferior  to  his  pupil  and  successor  Ansehn  of  Can- 
terbury (q.v.).  His  few  works,  which  are  almost 
entirely  occasional  treatises,  are  as  follows:  Liber 
de  corpore  et  sanguine  Domini  contra  Berengarium, 

which  consists  of  two  parts,  one  re- 
4.  Wri-     futing    Berengar's    attacks    on  Hum- 
tings,       bert  of  Moyenmoutier  and  the  Roman 

Church,  and  the  other  defending  the 
usual  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  sacraments, 
the  author's  only  advance  over  his  predecessors 
being  his  assumption  that  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  received  even  by  the  unworthy.  The 
treatise  is  really  identical  with  the  letter  addressed 
by  Lanfranc,  while  abbot  of  Caen,  to  Berengar, 
and  was  composed  in  1069  or  1070.  A  portion  of 
Lanfranc's  correspondence  during  his  primacy  has 
been  preserved  as  Decretales  episttUas,  The  Scrip- 
turn  de  ordinatione  sua  was  written  between  1075 
and  1087  and  treats  of  his  conflict  with  Thomas, 
archbishop  of  York.  The  Statuia,  or  Congtitutiom, 
of  the  cathedral  monastery  of  Canterbury,  com- 
posed before  1084,  fall  into  two  parts,  one  contain- 
ing the  agenda  and  remarkably  similar  to  the  Cm- 
cordia  regularis  of  Athelwold  of  Winchester,  thus 
presupposing  an  English  source;  and  the  second 
discussing  the  administration  of  the  monastery  and 
corresponding  in  part  word  for  word  with  the  Ordo 
Cluniacensis  of  St.  Bernard.  Brief  and  unimpor- 
tant works  are  his  Libellus  de  celamla  confessivne, 
scrmo  sire  sententice,  and  Annotatiuncxda  (glosses 
on  ('assian's  Collationes).  The  Oratio  in  concilio 
hahita  and  the  Elucidarium,  printed  in  editions  of 
Lanfranc's  works,  are  not  his,  and  the  authenticity 
of  his  glosses  on  the  PauHne  epistles  is  questioned, 
although  it  may  be  regarded,  on  good  manuscript 
evidence,  as  genuine.  The  following  works  as- 
cribed to  Lanfranc  are  lost:  De  sacramentis  a- 
communicatorum;  NonnuUu  scripta  contra  Bercn- 
gurium;  Laudes,  triumphi  et  re^  gestce  WUhdmi 
comiiis  (possibly  identical  with  the  work  of  Guido 
of  Amiens);  and  Historia  ccdesiastica  (probably 
the  same  as  the  Scriptum  de  ordinatione  sua).  The 
influence  of  Lanfranc  was  more  potent  as  teacher 
than  as  author,  although  he  neither  founded  nor 
could  found  a  theological  school.  Even  his  most 
important  theological  scholar,  Anselm,  quickly 
marked  out  ways  of  his  own,  in  method  following 
Herengar  rather  than  Lanfranc,  who  probably 
taught  primarily  as  a  jurist.  There  is  some  eWdence 
that  he  lectured  on  canon  law  in  Bee,  where  Ivo 
of  Chartres  (q.v.)  was  his  pupil;  and  it  is  accordingly 
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poasible  that  to  LaDfranc  is  really  due  the  solution 

.of  the  problem  of  investitiire,  through  which  Ivo 

achieved  his  fame,  (H>  BGhmeb.) 

BmLJOORAPHT:     The  Opera  were  edited  by  L.    d'Achfry, 

P&ri«,  1648,  &ad  (inefficiently)  by  Oile^  in  PEA,  2  vub., 

Oxford^  1844,  frotn  both  of  which  they  were  republished 

In  MPL^  d.     Some  of  Lanfranc's  IcUerw  are  in  D.  Wil- 

kltLs,  Concilia  Maa^m  Btitanniap,  vol  i.*  London,  1757. 

Sources  for  «  Ufe  are  the  Vita  by  Eadiner^  la  A  SB,  May, 
vi.  S4S-CI52:  annther  life  with  commentary  is  in  the  same, 
pp.  832-847*  aii<»,  with  Mabillon^s  text  and  D'Achery'a 
notes,  Id  MPL,  cl.;  Eadmer'e  Hiatoria  fwvorum  ir*  Ang- 
^  ed,  M.  Huie,  in  EoUm  Series,  no.  81.  pp.  20  aqa.,  Lon- 
don. 1884;  Williiun  of  Malmmburyt  Qmta  ponH/tcum 
AHghrum^  ed.  N,  E.  8.  A.  Hamilton  in  Rolls  Seri^iw.  no. 
52,  pp,  37  •qq,.  ib,  IK70;  Gtiilelmtis  Pictxivensifi,  Geata 
OuiUlmi  II.,  ed,  J,  A,  Gile«,»  in  Scriptttrrs  rerum  .  ..  ,  Wil- 
ketmi,  ib,  1845.  M«xlern  Uves  arc  by:  A.  Ghanna^  Parity. 
1849  (not  to  be  neglected);  W.  and  M.  Wilk^.  The  Three 
ArehbiMhopt  Lanfranr,  AnMelm,  A  Becket,  Lnndun.  1858; 
J.  de  GronU  PftiiB,  1877;  R  Mou^ghi.  Pavia,  1880;  E. 
lAncuinmre,  Pari*,  1902.  Further  raaterial  ia  found  in 
E.  A^  Freeman,  Normnn  ConqueM^  voln.  ii,-^iv.,  Loodoti* 
1879;  idem,  Waiiam  /?«/u*,  i.  1-140,  ii,  .56©- 360.  ib. 
1882;  idem,  William  the  Conqueror,  pp.  141-146,  ib.  1888 
(ftU  ralu&ble);  T.  Wright,  BioffraphM  Britannka  UUraria, 
y.  1-14.  ib.  1846;  E.  Chmlon.  HUit  of  the  Earlu  English 
CfcuirA,  chap.  x\„  London,  1850;  W.  F.  Hook,  Livtn  of 
th*  Arthbithopt  of  Canterbury,  vol.  ii.  chap,  u.,  ib.  1862; 
M.  Rule,  Life  arui  Time*  of  St,  AnMeim,  i.  163-181,  ib. 
1883;  J.  H.  Overton,  The  Church  in  England,  i.  101-169. 
173-175  et  pas»un«  ib,  1807;  U.  B6hiner.  Kirche  und 
Siaat  in  England  und  in  der  Normandie^  Leipdc,  1809; 
idem,  D^ie  FAUekunoen  Lanfrankt  von  Canterbury,  ib., 
1902;  W.  R.  W.  Stephens,  The  EngltMh  Church  (tOOe- 
Ii7t\  passim,  London,  1901;  CeilUer,  J  i«//ur«  tacrfg. 
3diL  165-176,  290-295.  440-459;  HUtoire  litUraire  de  ia 
Franee,  viii.  260-305;  Schaff,  Chiintian  ChurcA,  iv,  564- 
572;  DNB,  xxxii.  83-89  (when*  references  to  other  litera- 
ture are  given);   and  the  literature  under  Hesc.voar. 

LANG,  lOiig,  AUGUST:  Germjin  Reformed;  b. 
at  Huppichteroth  (near  Gummersbach,  24  m.  e.  of 
Cologne)  Feb.  26,  L%7.  He  .studied  m  Bonn 
(1886-88, 1889-90;  Th.  Lie,  LS90)  and  Berlin  (L888- 
1889),  and  since  1893  hits  been  ciithedral  preacher  in 
Halle;  since  1900  he  hits  at'So  been  privat-docenl  for 
church  hij>tory  at  the  university  of  the  same  city. 
He  has  wrttttm  Wurttembergn  Gemeimtchnftcn  [Bar- 
men^  1802);  Das  hinsdiche  Leben  Joha?m  Cah'ins 
(Munich,  1893);  Die  Bekehmng  Johann  Ca/nnfl 
(Leipsic,  1897);  Der  Evangelierikommentar  Martin 
Butzern  und  die  Grundziigp  seiner  Theologie  (1900); 
Die  Bedeutung  der  reform lerten  Theohgie  fiir  die  re- 
liffii^  Loge  der  Gegenwart  (Neukirchen,  1905);  Der 
H^idelberger  Kattch ism  us  und  vier  verwu  ndte  Kaiech  is- 
men  (Lea  Juds  und  Microns  kleine  Kalecki^mejit  sowie 
die  beiden  Vorarbeiten  Ursin^s)  nebst  einer  historisch- 
ihetdogiachtn  Einltitung  (Leipsic,  1907) ;  and  Johnn- 
nei  Ccdvin,  Bin  Leben^ld  zu  seinem  J^OO.  Geburts- 
tag  (1909). 

LAKG,  COSMO  GORDON:  Church  of  KngUind. 
tirchbishop  of  York  and  primate  of  England; 
b.  at  Aberdeen^  of  Presbyterian  parentage,  Oct.  31, 
1864.  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  University 
and  Balliol  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1885).  and  then 
studied  law,  but  suddenly  determined  to  take  or- 
ders and  pursued  theologieal  studies  at  Cuddes- 
don,  being  ordered  deacon  m  1890  and  advanced 
lo  ihe  priesthood  in  the  following  year.  He  was 
fellow  of  All  Souls*,  Oxford,  in  1888-93,  curate  of 
Leeds  in  1890-93,  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  dean  of  divituty  in  1893-96,  vicar  of  St. 


Marj^  the  Virgin  (the  univeniity  church),  Oxford, 
in  1894-96,  and  vicar  of  Portsea,  as  well  as  chap- 
lain of  the  Kingston  prison,  in  1 890- 1 90 L  He  was 
also  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Lichfield 
in  1894-90  and  to  the  bishop  of  Oxford  in  1894- 
1901,  honorary  chaplain  to  Queen  Victoria  in  1899— 
1901,  and  select  preacher  at  Oxford  in  1806  and 
Cambridge  in  1897.  In  1901  he  was  consecrated 
suffragan  bishop  of  Stepney,  and  in  1908,  on  the 
resignation  of  Archbishop  W.  D.  Maclagan  (q.v^)t 
waa  appointed  archbishop  of  York.  He  lias  writ- 
ten: Miracles  o/Jemts  as  Marks  of  the  B^atj  of  Life 
(London,  1900);  Thoughts  on  Some  of  the  Parables 
of  Jesus  (1905);  Opportyniiy  of  the  Church  of  Eng' 
land  (1905);  and  Prindptes  of  Religious  Education 
(1906). 

LANG,  HEINRICH:  Advocate  of  hberalism  in 
Switzerland  and  Germany;  b.  at  Frommern,  near 
Bfthngen  (38  m,  s.w.  of  Stuttgart),  Wijrltemberg, 
Nov/l4,  1820;  d.  at  Zurich  Jan.  13,  1876.  He 
entered  the  l^niveraity  of  Tiibingen  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  there  came  strongly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Hegelianism.  Nevertheless,  he  tJid  tu>t  go 
to  the  ra<lical  extreme.s  of  the  Neohegelians,  being 
restrainetl  by  the  tenets  of  Schleiennacher;  yet  in 
the  great  theological  struggle  precipitated  by 
Strauss,  Baur,  and  their  school  at  Tdbingen,  he 
took  a  decitled  stand  on  the  side  of  unfettered  in- 
A^estigation.  Like  Straus?",  he  accepted  the  nega- 
tive results  of  philosophical  and  historical  criticism 
concerning  miracles  and  supenjatural  dogmas; 
while,  like  Baur,  he  held  primitive  Christian  litera- 
ture and  the  history  of  Christian  dogma  to  be  a 
necessary  and  continuous  process,  whereby  Chris- 
tian consciousness  seeks  to  explain  its  absolute 
content  in  the  formulas  given  it.  Despite  his  un- 
restricted investigation*?^  Lang  retained  his  inter- 
est in  practical  religion,  but  shortly  after  passing 
his  theological  examination  In  Aug.,  1848,  a  speech 
in  favor  of  the  abrogation  of  the  Frankfort  Parlia- 
ment and  the  establishment  of  a  German  republic 
exposed  him  to  the  danger  of  legal  proceedings,  and 
lie  accordingly  fled  to  Wartau,  in  the  Swiss  canton 
of  St.  Gall,  where  he  was  pastor  1848-03.  In  this 
ptistorate  he  first  published  a  small  collection  of 
tsermons  (St.  GaU,  1853),  to  prove  that  the  Hberal 
theologian,  while  still  maintaining  his  poeition, 
may  preach  in  edifying  and  popular  manner,  and 
may  Ix^  equally  devoted  to  his  pulpit  and  his  studies. 
His  own  theological  investigations  were  set  forth 
in  his  Vermich  eiTtcr  christli^hen  Dogmaiik  (Berlin, 
1858;  2d  ed.,  1808),  showing  that  the  religious 
principle  of  Christianity  must  be  revised  on  the 
basis  of  modern  science,  this  principle  itself  being 
none  other  than  spirituality  as  contrasted  with  the 
pagan  religions  of  nature,  and  childhke  dependence 
on  Cod  as  opposed  to  Jewish  legalism.  This  work 
is  particularly  characte rioted  by  its  theories  of  the 
atonement  and  Christology,  in  which  the  person  of 
Christ  is,  relatively  speaking,  eliminated. 

With  Lang's  next  work,  Ein  Gang  durch  die 
ehristliche  Weltf  Siudicn  iiber  die  Entwickelung  dcs 
chriHtlichen  Geistes  in  Brief  en  an  einen  Laien  (Ber- 
lin, 1859),  tracing  the  evolution  of  Chri.Htian  re- 
ligious tcuchiug  and  cthica  from  their  beginning  to 
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tha  present,  he  won  a  hearing  among  the  laity,  and 
m  the  same  year  aasuined  editorial  csjntrol  of  the 
liberal  ZeUetimmen  au*  der  reformierisrt  Kirehe  der 
Sehweix,  which  he  directed  until  L872,  and  then 
under  the  title  Reform,  until  Im  death.  Despite 
hifl  open  expression  of  radical  views,  his  eagerness 
to  promote  true  Christianity  on  the  basis  of  hta 
modern  conception  of  the  univert^  is  shown  in  his 
Siumhn  der  Andmhi  (2  vols.,  Winterthur,  1862^6) 
and  ako  in  his  RdigiSae  Ckatakiert  (1862)^  in 
which  he  traces  the  Uves  and  characters  of  such 
divergent  mtn  as  St.  Faul^  Zwingli,  Leasing,  and 
Behleiermacher, 

In  1863  Lang  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of 
Meilen  on  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  where,  without  being 
the  nominal  leader  of  the  party,  he  gradually  be- 
came the  guiding  spirit  of  the  movement  for  the 
reform  of  the  Swiss  Church.  In  1870  he  published 
at  Berhn  his  Martin  Ijuiker^  ein  rttigidsiex  Charak- 
terbild,  with  the  aim  of  aiding  the  German  people 
to  secure  independence  of  orthodoxy.  In  1871  he 
was  called  to  St.  Peter's,  Zurich,  as  deacon,  and 
shortly  afterward  became  pastor.  Here  his  abil- 
ity as  a  preacher  first  gained  fuU  reco^ition  and 
activity,  both  in  the  increased  attendance  at  his 
services  and  also  in  the  approval  shown  his  R«^ 
ligiMe  Redm  (2  vols.,  Zurich,  1873-76).  Here  too 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Evangehcal  church- 
council  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  and  during  this 
period  published  two  addresses  Zur  kircMichen 
Situati&n  der  Gegenwari  (Zurich,  1873).  In  the 
first  of  these  he  set  forth  the  struggle  of  modem 
society  with  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  and 
in  the  second  the  position  between  the  conflicting 
extremes  of  orthodoxy  and  materialism.  Hence- 
forth his  battle  was  waged  against  the  latter,  and 
in  this  spirit  be  wrote  in  Reform  against  Strauss, 
Von  Hartmann,  and  Albert  Lange;  while  his  two 
contributions  to  the  Dtut^i^he  Zeii-  urui  Streitfragen 
of  Holtzcndorfr  and  Oiicken:  Da9  Lebrn  Jfi^u  und 
d(p  Kirrhe  der  Zukunfl  (IkrHu.  1872).  and  Dk  Re- 
ligmn  im  Zeitalter  Darwins  (1873),  were  (^qually  de- 
signed to  maintain  religion  in  its  proper  pUoe  in 
motlern  society.  (P.  CnHisTt.) 

BiBi.iOimAFiiT^    A.  E.  HipcJermftno,  iltinrirh  f^ng,  Zurich. 

1876;    K.  K.  Mayer,  HtinHrh  Lang,  lia;*c|.  1877, 

LANG,  lang,  JOHH  DUWMOBE:  Scotch  Fresby- 
tedim;  b.  at  Greenock  (21)  m.  \v.n=w.  of  Glasgow), 
Aug/J^t  1799;  d.  at  Sydney,  New  South  VV"ale«,  Aug. 
8,  1878.  He  studieti  at  Glasgow  {M.A.,  1820;  D.D., 
1K25),  vvius  ordained  in  1822,  and  founded  the  Boots' 
Church  in  Sydney  the  following  year.  He  was  the 
firnl  minister  of  the  Church  of  fescotbind  in  A  as- 
tral iii.  At  ft  time  when  every  incrciise  to  the  po[>- 
ulation  wiia  of  the  utmck^t  conafc|uencej  he  was  the 
meauj^  rjf  bringing  out  many  thousandfl  of  exeellent 
emigrants  from  Great  Brititin  to  the  Fiew  eolonips, 
as  also  ministers  and  teaehcr:s«  for  the  work  of  the 
Church,  He  represented  Port  Philip,  Morel  on 
Bay,  and  Sydney  successively  in  the  legislative 
assembly,  and  wa^  instrumental  \n  securing  the 
separation  and  hKlepen<lence  of  Victoria  and 
tjueensiland  from  New  South  Walea.  He  founded 
and  edited  at  Syiincy  at.  variou.^  times  several  secu- 
lar wi-ekly  papers,  and  a  bo  publiji^hod  rievr>ral  works, 
the  chief  of  which  ia  Hi±i  Hiatoncat  ami  Statistical 


A{xQ/urd  ef  New  Sotdh  Waiex  (2  vols.,  LoDdon,  ISSi; 
4th  ed.  revised,  2  voU.,  1S74), 

BiBLioaitiLFHT;  Consult  bis  Bfvf  Ski4^  of  mjf  ParHami. 
Utry  Lifm,  8ydney,  1870:  G,  B.  Bftrtoji,  P«ti  mnd  Pr^i^ 
New  South  WoUm.  ib.  lEm.    DNB,  xixsL  iO^-OQ 

LANG,  JOHN  MARSHALL:  Churdi  of  ScotUiul; 
b.  at  Gtaasford  (12  m.  s.e.  of  Glasgow),  LAOork- 
shire.  May  14,  1834;  d.  at  Aberdeetn  May  2,  im 
He  studied  at  the  U  Diversity  of  Gkagow  (M.A., 
IS56),  and  became  minister  of  St.  Nicholas  (EaJt), 
Aberdeen  1836;  Fyvie,  Aberdeenshire,  1859;  Ai\der- 
ston  Church,  Glasgow  IS66;  Morningside  Fari^li, 
Edinburgh  1S68,  and  Barony  Parish,  Glasgow  1873. 
After  1900  he  was  viee^haneellor  and  prindpd  d 
the  Um^^rsity  of  Aberdeen.  He  wa^  moderator 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1893,  president  of  the 
Allianae  of  Reformed  Churches  in  1S99,  and  BaM 
Lecturer  in  1900-^ L  In  theology  he  described  hish 
eelf  as  **  holding  the  great  Christian  verities;  libenl 
in  attitude  as  to  creeds,  criticism,  and  mat  ten  not 
entering  into  the  substance  of  the  faitlL''  He  wrote: 
Hmvtn  and  Home  (Edinburgh.  1879);  The  Lad  5^p- 
per  of  Our  lord  (1881);  Life:  h  tt  Worth  Imfigt 
(London,  1883);  Gideon  and  ike  Judgee  (1890);  Tk 
Ejtpanmon  of  the  ChnMion  Life  (Duff  lectures,  Edio- 
burgh,  1S97);  and  The  Church  and  xU  Soctai  Miam 
(Baird  lectures^  1902),  besides  contributing  The  Ri- 
ligions  of  Central  A  merka  to  the  St.  Giles  Lednrti  for 
1881  (Edinbui^h,  1881)  and  The  Anglican  ChwtkiQ 
the  same  series  for  1883  (18S3),  and  preparing  ik 
homiletic  sections  on  Luke  for  The  FuipU  Commen' 
tan/  (London,  1889), 

LAIfGEi  Iflng'e,  JOACHOI:  German  Ltithfran 
and  leader  of  the  Halle  Pietists;  b.  at  Gardelegim 
(86  m.  w,  of  BerUn)  Oct,  26,  1670;  d.  at  H&lk 
May  7,  1744.  After  a  youth  of  poverty,  he  began 
his  university  career  at  Leipsic  in  16S9,  where  h 
came  under  the  per&ona)  influence  of  A.  H.  FraDdc 
and  C.  Thomas  Lus.  In  1690  he  accompamed 
Fran  eke  to  Erfurt  and  thence,  to  1691,  to  Hall^ 
On  completing  his  theological  studies  in  1693,  be 
went  to  Berlin,  where  he  became  private  tutor  m 
the  hou.'«^  of  F.  IL  von  Canitz,  whose  poems  be 
bter  editeti  under  the  title  Nehen&tunden  urdfr- 
sehiedcfier  Gedichie  (Berlin,  1700),  At  the  saiu^ 
time  he  ciime  in  close  contact  with  Spener  itnd 
other  leading  Pietists.  In  1696  he  was  called  to 
CrOslin  us  rector  of  the  gymniLsium  there,  but  two 
years  later  he  returned  to  Berlin  as  head  of  the 
Fried richs we rderachea  Gymnasium,  and  was  also 
paijLor  of  the  Friedriclistiidt  Church  from  1633. 
From  1709  until  hia  death  he  was  first  adjunct  and 
then  full  professor  in  the  theological  faculty  of 
Halle,  of  which  he  was  rt*ctor  in  1721-22  and  1731- 
1732.  Despite  the  learning,  pioty^  and  diiscipline  ^ 
had  evinoeil  at  BeHin.  and  notwithstanding:  the 
immenR<?  popularity  of  his  earlier  years  at  Halk, 
he  lm<j  few  pupils  after  1730.  His  lectures^  though 
chiefly  on  dogmatic  and  moral  theology,  alao  in- 
cluded ejcegoties  andt  for  a  time,  aacetica. 

Langp'a  literary  activity  was  more  potent  and 
lasting  than  his  academic  work^  but  of  his  bng  list 
of  writings  (even  an  incomplete  cat^ogue  number^ 
in^  ninety-rive)  only  those  most  important  for  th«- 
oUigy  can  be  mentioned  here.  He  began  his  t^mr 
as  an  author  by  hhs  Idea  thmlogriw  pmudurUwfhia, 
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tpedalim  SchehngiatKe  (Berlin,  1706),  first  as  an 
appendix  to  J.  W.  Zierold^e  Synopsis  veritatis,  ami 
in  the  following  j^ear  as  a  separate  work.  He  then 
»iled    the    Unschiddige   Nachrirhien,    edited    by 


jV.    E.   L6scher,   the  orthodox   leader,   after   1702, 
fWith  his  Aujrichiige  Nachricht  von  der  Unechtheit 
}der  9ogenanrUen  Unschuldigen  Nathrichien  (5  vols,, 
X^ipfiic,    1707^14).     His   chief   attack    on   the   or- 
Ithodox,  however,  wras  his  Antibarbarus  orthodoxiw 
fdogmaiico-hermenetiticus  (4  parts,  Berlin,  1709-U); 
jwhiJe  in  his  Richtige  Mitielairmse  (4  vols.,   Halle, 
[17 12-14)  he  sought  to  combat  the  errors  and  ex- 
Etravaganoee  of  his  fellow  Pietists,     He  again  at- 
^tacked   Ldscher    in    the    name    of   the   theological 
Ifaculty  of  Halle  with  his  Die  GesUiU  des  Kreus- 
\T€ichB  Christi  in  Miner  Unschuid^  etc.  (Halle,  1713); 
And  when  his  opponent  sought  peace  with  Halle 
in   1716  and   1719,   it  w^as  Lange  whos*e  stubborn 
attitude  prevented  any  reconciliation.     Lange  now 
'engaged    in   a   controversy    with    the   philosopher 
Christian   WoM   (q.v.)^   who  had   been   appointed 
professor  at   Halle  in    1706.     Wolff's  pro  rectorial 
address  on  the  moral  philosophy  of  the  Chinese 
((July    12,    1721),    declaring   that   unaided    human 
reason  could  attain  to  moral  truths,   w^as  bitterly 
[ofTenfiive  to  the  theological  faculty,  and  Lange,  not 
only  by  using  his  court  influence  to  brand  Wolff's 
!  determinism  and  atheism  as  perilous  to  the  State, 
I  but  especially  by  his  Causa  Dei  aaversus  cUhetBtnum 
I'Ct   piimuiophiiosophiam    prmsaiim  Stoicam,  Spinozi- 
ia7iam  et  Wotfianam  (Halle,  1723),  secured  his  oppo- 
nent's banishment  in    1723.     Yet  dejapite  this  tri- 
I  Qinph,  which  was  followed  by  a  series  of  polemics, 
|«ueh  as   the   Kurze  Darsteliung  der  Grundsdize  der 
I  Wolff'&chen    Philosophie    (Halle,    1736),  could  not 
I  prevent  Wolff's  return   in   174t),   w^hile  Lange   was 
.  prohibited  from  tmiking  further  attacks. 
'      Lange 's    writings,    though    highly    esteemed    by 
I  bis    contemporarie-s,    have    now   only   a    historical 
value.      His  works  on  church  history,  systematic 
theoloigy,  and  exegesis  are  exemplified  by  his  His- 
toria  ecclesiastica  Veieris  d  Novi  TestumenH  (Halle, 
1722);    (Econmma  mlulis  ev<inffdique  dogmaiica  et 
mart^ia   (1728)  j    and   llemienetiHca  sacra   (Berlin, 
1733),  and  his  two   comprehensive  works  on   the 
Bible,   Biblisches  Lichi  und  Rtcht  (7  vols,,   Halle, 
1729-38),  and   Hambibel  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,   1743). 
As  an  author  of  pietistic  hymns  be  is  best  known 
by  his  O  Jesu,  msBts  Lichi,  nun  ud  die  Nachi  ver- 
gangenf  and  Herr,  toann  wirst  Du  Zi&n  bauen  f 

(GeORQ    Mt^LLER.) 

Bibliocaaprt:     Tbe    chief    ioturoe    la    the   autpbiojcraphy 

B&U*.  1744.     CoMult  further:    C,  W.  F.  Walch.  Hiaiorii; 

d&r  K^ls^visn  .  .  .   und  fietigionnttreitigkeiten.  h  R44  vqq., 

I     Impme^  1762;    A,  Rli»chl.  OeschichU  de»  PirlismuB,  h  280- 

^MK>.  Bonn.  1884;    W.  Schroder ,  Ge^chichie  der  Friedricha- 

^■tliMrvildl  su  HalU,  I  laa-lSS.  200-212,  307-320.   Ber- 

■fc  1894. 

LAIIGE,  JOHAITlf  PETER;  German  theologian 
and  exegete  of  the  Evangelical  school;  b.  on  a 
iArm  in  the  parish  of  Sonnborn,   near  Elbe rf eld, 

I  Prussia,  Apr  10,  1802;    d,  at  Bonn  July  8,  1884. 

'Hii  father  was  a  farmer  and  wagoner  and  brought 
his  son  up  in  the  same  occupations,  but  allowed 
him  to  indulge  his  passion  for  reading.  He  stuif- 
fed  at  the  gymnaHiiim  in  Diisseldorf  1821-22  and 
the  University  of  Bonn,  where  be  wa^  particularly 


influenced  by  Nitzsch,  1822-25.  He  became  assist* 
ant  minister  at  Langenbcrg,  near  Elberfeld,  1825; 
Reformed  pastor  of  Wald,  near  SoUngen,  1826;  of 
Langenberg,  1828;  and  of  Duisburg,  1832.  At 
Duisburg  he  attracted  attention  by  his  articles  in 
Hengstenberg^s  Emngelische  Kirchenzeiiung  and 
other  periodicals,  by  his  poems,  and  by  hla  book 
Ueber  den  geschichUichen  Charakier  der  kanoniachen 
Evangelient  insbesondere  der  KindlieitsgeschichU 
Jesu;  mU  Beziehung  auf  "  das  Leben  Jesu  von  D. 
F,  Strauss"  {Duisburg,  1836).  In  1841,  after 
Strauss  had  been  prevented  from  taking  Ma  pro- 
fessorship of  theology  at  Zurich  (see  Strauss, 
David  Friedrich),  Lange  was  called  to  the  posi- 
tion. Here  he  elaborated  his  Leben  Jesu  nacfi  den 
Evangdien  (5  vols..  Heidelberg,  1844-47;  Eng. 
transl.,  6  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1864,  4  vols.,  Philadel- 
phia, 1872),  a  positive  refutation  of  the  famous 
work  of  StrauflSj  which  had  a  wide  circulation  and 
a  marked  effect  upon  the  subsequent  literature  on 
the  subject.  In  1854  he  succeeded  Dorner  as  pro- 
fessor of  dogmatic  theology  at  Bonn.  In  I860  he 
became  conaistorial  councilor. 

Lange  was  small  of  stature,  had  a  strong  consti- 
tution, a  benignant  face  and  bright  eye.  He  waa 
simple  in  habits,  genial,  full  of  kindness,  wit,  and 
humor,  and  w^as  always  fully  alive  to  the  religious, 
Uterary,  and  social  questions  of  the  day.  He  was 
a  poet  as  well  as  a  theologian,  his  mind  teeming  with 
new  ide^is,  often  fanciful,  but  always  interesting 
and  suggestive.  Some  of  his  compositions  have 
gone  into  the  hymn-book.  As  theologian  he  was 
one  of  the  most  original  and  fertile  authors  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  His  theology  is  Biblical  and 
E vangeUcal — ca th  olic .  H  is  Thevkfgisck'  komitetisches 
Bibelwerk  (16  parts  on  the  New  Testament,  Biele- 
feld, 1867-71,  20  parts  on  the  Old  Testament, 
1865-76)  in  its  English  form  (ed.  Philip  Schaff,  25 
vols,  including  an  additional  vol.  on  the  Apocrypha 
by  E.  C.  Bissell,  New  York  and  Edinburgh,  1864- 
1874  new  ed.  1886)  made  his  name  familiar  in 
England  and  America.  He  originated  the  phinj 
engaged  about  tw^enty  contributors,  and  commented 
himself  on  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi,  Matthew,  Mark,  John, 
Romans,  and  ReveJation,  giving  original  and  bril- 
liant homiletical  hints.  Other  works  worthy  of 
mention  are:  Biblische  DirJitungen  (2  vols.,  Elber- 
feld, 1832-34);  Das  Land  der  Herrlichkeit  (Mors, 
1838);  Vermiadite  Schriflm  (4  vols.,  1840-11;  new 
series,  3  vob.,  Bielefeld,  1860-64);  Christliche  Dog- 
matik  (part  i.,  Phihsophische  Dogmatik,  Heidelberg, 
1849;  part  ii..  Positive  Dogmatik,  1851;  part  iii., 
Polemik  und  Irenik,  1852);  Vom  Oelberge,  geistlichs 
Dichiungen  (Frankfort,  1853);  Das  apostolische 
Zeitalter  (2  vols.,  Brunswick,  1854);  Grundriss 
der  theologischen  Encyklopddie  (Heidelberg,  1877); 
Grutuiriss  der  bMiscken  Hermeneuiik  (1878);  Grund- 
riss  der  chrisUichen  Ethik  (1878);  Grundri»9  der 
Bibelkumle  (1881). 

(Phi UP  Schaff t.)    D,  S.  Schatt. 

EiBLiooRAPBT :  P.  Schaff,  Gtrmanif;  il»  Uniwr9iHe».  The- 
oloav  ti**d  Retiffion,  pp,  3S1-3S8,  New  York,  1857;  WorU 
der  Erinnerung  an  .  .  .  J.  P.  Lanoe,  Bonn,  1884. 

LANGEH,  Iflng'en,  JOSEPH:  German  Old  Cath- 
olic;  b.  at  Cologne  June  8,  1S37;    d.  at  Bonn  July 
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13,  1901.  He  studied  in  Bonn,  and  wm  ordained 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  1850.  Aftw 
being  curate  in  Wervelinghoven,  near  NeuM,  for  a 
3rear,  he  was  chaplain  ami  lecturer  at  the  Roman 
Catholic  theological  institute  at  Bonn  until  1861, 
when  he  became  privat-docent  for  New-Testament 
exegesis  in  the  univerrity.  He  was  i^pointed  pro- 
fessor extraordinary  in  1864,  and  full  professor  in 
1867.  Before  his  break  with  Roman  GathoUdsm 
in  1870,  he  published  Die  deuierokanomaehen  Stikke 
dm  Buchm  EMer  (Freibuig,  1862);  Die  IdMien 
Lebenaiage  Jeeu  (1864);  Da*  JudefUum  in  PaUl^ 
tina  gur  ZeU  CkrietHlSeiS);  axuA  Orundriee  der  Eif^ 
leitung  in  doe  Neue  TeeUmeni  (1868).  In  the  latter 
woric  the  author's  divergence  from  the  rising  ultra- 
montane school  became  manifest,  and  the  second  edi- 
ticm,  though  essentially  identical  with  the  first,  could 
no  longer  appear  at  Freiburg,  but  was  published 
at  Bonn  in  1873.  It  was  natural  that  Langen  should 
join  the  protest  against  Ultramontanism  (q.v.), 
and  with  his  colleagues  at  Bonn  he  was  suspended 
and  excommunicated  by  the  archbishop  of  Cologne 
in  1872.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  oiganiza- 
tion  of  the  Old  Catholic  Churah,  drew  up  the  Old 
Catholic  catechism  and  the  Le^aden /Or  den  Re- 
UgioneunterridU  an  den  h(^uren  Sdnden,  and  was 
president  of  the  conmiittee  i4)pointed  for  the  theo- 
logical interpretation  of  the  question  of  union  with 
the  Greek  Church.  When  the  fifth  Okl  Catholic 
synod  in  1878  annulled  the  obligation  of  celibacy, 
he  retired  from  pastoral  activity  and  theno^orth 
took  part  in  Okl  Catholic  church-life  only  on  special 
occasions. 

Becoming,  through  stress  of  dreumstances,  a 
historian  instead  of  an  exegete,  Langen  now  wrote 
the  book  which  was  to  be  at  once  the  scientific 
basis  of  Old  Catholicism  and  the  justificaticm  of 
opposition  to  Vaticanism,  Dae  vatikanieche  Dogma 
von  dem  Univenal-Epiekopat  und  der  UrtfMban^ 
keii  dee  Papetee  in  eeinem  VerhOUnie  zum  Neuen 
Testament  und  eur  kirchlicken  Ueberlie/erung  (3 
parts,  Bonn,  1871-73).  To  this  same  period  be- 
longs Die  Kirchenvdter  und  das  Neue  Testament 
(1874);  but  the  chief  work  of  his  later  life  was  his 
Oeschichte  der  rdmischen  Kirchey  quellenmdssig  dar- 
gesielU  (4  vols.,  1881-93),  which  extends  to  the 
death  of  Innocent  III.  (1216)  and  forms  the 
historic  counterpart  of  his  more  theoretical  Vati- 
kanisches  Dogma,  He  promised  also  a  supple- 
mentary volume  which  should  contain  a  r^umd 
of  the  history  of  the  papal  pow^er  from  the  death 
of  Innocent  to  modem  times,  but  this,  though  it 
probably  exists  in  manuscript,  has  never  appeared. 
In  his  studies  on  the  development  of  the  papacy 
I-.angen  wrote  also  Die  Klemensromane  (Gotha, 
181K)),  while  as  an  advocate  of  union  between  the 
Old  Catholics  and  the  Greek  Church  he  wrote 
Die  trinitarische  Lehrdifferenz  zwischen  der  abend" 
Idndischen  und  morgenktndischen  Kirche  (Bonn, 
1876)  and  Johannes  von  Damaskus  (Gotha,  1879). 

Although  opinions  upon  Langen's  scholarship 
differ,  in  great  part  because  of  the  fundamental  di- 
vergence of  the  points  of  view  of  Evangelical  and 
Old  Catholic  thought,  he  was,  at  all  events,  an  in- 
spiring teacher,  despite  the  fact  that  personally 
he    was    solitary,    strongly    pessimistic,  and    fre- 


quently over  severe  In  his  judgEMot  of  men  ad 

(L.K.€k»B.) 


LAHOTOH,  STEPHBH:  Ardibishop  of  Cnla^ 
buiy;  b.  in  England  (probably  in  Linoolndiin)  c 
1160;  d.  at  SUndon  (60  m.  b.w.  off  London),  8» 
sez,  July  9, 1228.  He  studied  at  the  Univeaily  of 
Ptois  and  lectured  there  on  theology  tiD  m^ 
when  Innocent  III.,  with  whom  lie  had  foniMd  % 
friendship  at  Paris,  called  him  to  Rome  and  mde 
him  cardinal-priest  off  St.  Gbiyac^goiras.  Hii  pie^ 
and  learning  had  already  won  him  prebends  at 
Ptois  and  Yoric  and  lie  was  reepgniaed  as  the  Ion- 
most  English  churchman.  On  the  death  of  Hi- 
bert  Walter,  archbishop  off  Caantsfbuiy  (laOQ, 
some  off  the  younger  monks  eleoted  to  the  m 
Reginald,  the  subprior,  while  another  fsetion  ondv 
pressure  from  King  John  chose  John  de  Grej, 
Inshc^  of  Norwich.  Both  elections  were  qtmhed 
on  appeal  to  Rome  and  sixteen  monks  of  Ont 
Ghuich,  who  had  gone  to  Rome  empowered  to  id 
for  the  whole  chapter,  were  ordered  to  proeeed  to 
a  new  election  in  preeence  off  the  pope.  LsagUn 
was  chosen  and  was  consecrated  hy  the  pope  at 
Viterbo^uneir,  1207. 

There  followed  a  strugi^  between  John  and  In- 
nocent in.  (q.v.)  which  brought  great  miseqr  upn 
unhappy  Epgland.  The  kii^  proclaimed  thst  toy 
one  who  recognised  Stephen  aa  archbishop  ihoahi 
be  treated  as  a  public  enemy,  and  eaq)dled  the 
CSanterbury  monks  (July  15,  1207),  who  weie  um 
unanimous  in  support  oif  St^bm.  In  Mar.,  12QB, 
Innocent  placed  Enghind  under  the  faiterdict  and 
at  the  dose  of  1212,  after  rqieated  negotiatioiiB  had 
failed,  he  passed  sentence  off  depodtion  agaimt 
John,  eonmiitting  the  execution  off  the  sentensa  to 
Philip  off  France  in  Jan.,  1213.  In  liny  Joba 
yielded  and  m  July  Stephen  (who  since  hii  eon- 
secration  had  lived  at  Pontigny  in  France)  and  his 
fellow  exiles  returned  to  England.  His  first  epift* 
copal  act  was  to  absolve  the  king,  who  swore  that 
unjust  laws  should  be  repealed  and  the  liberties 
granted  by  Henry  I.  should  be  observed— an  oath 
which  he  almost  immediately  violated.  Stephen 
now  became  a  leader  in  the  struggle  against  John 
and  none  of  the  barons  did  more  than  he  to  rescue 
England  from  John's  tyranny.  At  a  council  of 
churchmen  at  Westminster,  Aug.  25,  1213,  to  which 
certain  lay  barons  were  invited,  he  read  the  text 
of  the  charter  of  Henry  I.  and  suggested  a  demand 
for  its  renewal.  In  the  sequel,  largely  through 
Stephen's  efforts,  John  was  forced  to  grant  the 
Great  Charter  (June  15,  1215).  Since  John  now 
held  his  kingdom  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See  the  pope 
espoused  his  cause  and  excommunicated  the  barons. 
For  refusing  to  publish  the  excommimication  Ste- 
phen was  suspended  from  all  ecclesiastical  functioos 
by  the  papal  commissioners  and  on  Nov.  4  this  sen- 
tence was  confirmed  by  the  pope,  although  Stephen 
appealed  to  him  in  person.  He  was  released  from 
suspension  the  following  spring  on  condition  that 
he  keep  out  of  England  till  peace  was  restored  and 
he  remained  abroaud  till  May,  1218.  Meanwhfle 
both  Innocent  and  John  died  and  all  parties  in 
England  rallied  to  the  support  of  Henry  III. 
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Stephen  contimied  his  work  unremittingly  and 
effectively  for  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  inde- 
ipendenoe  of  England.  In  1223  he  again  appeared 
'as  the  leader  and  spokesman  of  the  barons,  who 
demanded  of  Henry  the  eonfirtnation  of  the  char- 
ter. He  went  to  France  to  demand  for  Henry 
from  Louis  VIII.  the  restoration  of  Normandy, 
and  later  he  supported  the  king  against  rebellioua 
jbaroas.  He  obtained  a  promise  from  Pope  Hono- 
riiifl  III,  that  during  his  lifetime  no  resident  legate 
should  be  again  sent  to  England,  and  won  other 
concessions  from  the  same  pontiff  favorable  to  the 
£ngliah  Church  and  exalting  his  see  of  Canterbury. 
Of  great  importance  in  the  eccleaiaatical  history  of 
£ogland  was  a  council  which  Stephen  opened  at 
Osney  Apr.  17,  1222;  its  decreew^  known  aa  the 
Constitutions  of  Stephen  Langton,  are  the  earliest 
provincial  canons  which  are  still  recognized  aa 
:  bindmg  in  English  church  courts. 
j  Stephen  was  a  voluminous  writer,  G losses , 
I  commentaries,  expositions,  and  treatisea  by  him 
I  cm  film  03 1  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament »  and 
Itnany  aermons.are  preserved  in  manuscript  at  Lam- 
'beth  Palace,  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  in 
France.  The  only  one  of  his  works  which  has  been 
print/cd,  besides  a  few  letters  (in  The  Historwal 
Works  of  Gervase  of  Canterbury f  ed.  W,  Stubbs,  ii. 
London,  1880,  Roih  Series,  no.  71,  appendix  to 
I  preface)  is  a  Trcictatus  de  transhtioTie  BeMi  Thomw 
(in  J.  A.  Giles's  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  Oxford, 
1845)  f  which  is  probably  an  expansion  of  a  sermon 
be  preached  in  1220,  on  occa^on  of  the  translation 
of  the  relics  of  St.  Thomas  (Thomas  Becket) ;  the 
ceremony  was  the  most  splendid  which  had  ever 
been  seen  in  Engbnd.  He  also  wrote  a  life  of 
Kichard  L,  and  other  hL'storica!  works  and  poems 
are  attributed  to  him.  It  was  probably  Stephen 
Langton  who  first  divided  the  Bible  into  chapters 
I  (see  Bible  Text,  IIL,  §  1). 

BlBi*iocBAfHY:  Souroefl  for  &  lif©  are  a  Canterbury  Chron- 
I  iele  in  Stubfaa's  Gervate  of  Canlrrimry,  ut  sup.;  Hoger  of 
I  W«ndover.  ed.  H.  O.  Coxe,  5  voJa.,  London,  1841-49;  the 
I  wofkfl  of  Matthew  of  Paris  (edited  in  RoiU  S^rie^y,  R&lph 
I  of  CoggJ^thmlh  De  motibuM  A  nfflicamu  tub  Johanne.  m 
Bouquet,  Recueil,  xviii.  59-120:  and  tbe  Life  o(  hrno- 
WDt  III.  io  Af  PL.  ccxiv.-ccxv.  Modem  ekotcbefl  (a  com- 
plete Life  iji  atill  lacking)  are:  M.  PaltiBon,  m  lAveM  of 
Enffiiah  Saintt,  ed.  J.  H.  Newman,  vol.  x,,  Londcm.  1945; 
I  W.  F,  Hook,  in  Liret  of  ihe  ArckhUhop*  of  Canterbari/,  ib. 
'  1860-76;  C,  E.  Maujiee.  London.  1&72;  R.  C  Jenkioa, 
Cant^rtmry,  ib.  1880  (on  the  mipremacy  of  Canterbiwy); 
F.  Fhillip««  in  FaUurt  oftheErmluh  Church,  1  »er,.  ib.  1801; 
and  DNB,  xxxn,  122-128.  Consult  also  J.  H.  Overton, 
The  Church  in  En^iand,  I  220-231,  London.  1807:  W.  R. 
W.  Stephens,  The  English  Church  (1 086-1  M7S\  ib.  1901: 
and  in  general  the  workfi  on  the  history  of  Eoghmd  deal- 
ins  with  bis  period. 

LAITGUET,  lan"g^',  HITBERT:  French  diplomat 
[and  Reformer ;  b.  at  Viteatix  (21  tn.  w,  of  Dijon K 
11518;  d.  at  Antwerp  Sept.  30,  158L  He  entered 
the  University  of  Poitiers  in  order  to  study  law, 
Jbut  he  was  interested  also  in  theology ^  history,  and 
natural  and  political  science.  He  visited  the  uni- 
versities of  Padua  and  Bolo^nft,  and  traveled  in 
Italy  and  Spain.  He  was  greatly  iniuenoed  by 
kfelanchthon's  Loci  theologiri,  which  put  an  end  to 
tiifl  doubt*.  In  1549  Languet  went  to  Wittenberg, 
Where  he  was  kindly  reecived  by  Melanchthon  as 

gu^t,    frequently    accompanying    him    on    his 


travels  and  being  on  intimate  terras  with  his  friends. 
Expelled  from  France  by  the  persecutions  of  the 
Protestants,  he  settled  at  Wittenbei^g,  spending  the 
winters  there,  but  making  extensive  journeys  in 
the  .smnmer  and  falL  In  1559  Languet,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Melanchthon,  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  the  elector  of  iSaxony  as  diplomatic  agent, 
which  position  he  held  until  1577.  The  elector  sent 
hjm  to  various  courts:  to  Paris,  Vienna,  Prague, 
Frankfurt,  Cologne,  and  the  Netherlands.  As  a 
friend  of  Melanchthon  he  opposed  the  growing 
party  of  strict  Lutherans;  but  still  he  did  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  reconcile  the  opposing  par- 
ties, even  trying  to  effect  the  recognition  of  the 
French  HugueDot.*?  at  the  diet  of  Frankfurt  in 
i562p  but  without  success.  In  May,  1561,  he  went 
to  Francxt  in  order  to  bring  about  a  closer  connection 
between  the  Gemaan  princes  and  the  French  Prote.'r- 
lanta,  and  was  present  at  the  ReUgJous  ConfereJice  of 
Poissy  (q.v.).  In  1562  he  was  in  Antwerp;  the 
following  years  were  spent  in  diplomatic  journeys 
to  France  and  back  to  Saxony.  In  1571  the  elec- 
tor sent  him  together  with  the  ambassadors  of  other 
Protestant  princes  of  Germany  to  King  Charles  IX. 
of  France  to  congratulate  him  on  the  peace  of  St. 
Germain.  On  this  occasion  Languet  advocated  the 
equal  recognition  of  both  confessions,  but  the  an- 
swer  was  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew;  liaving 
narrowly  escaped  death,  he  left  France  in  Oet.» 
1572,  and  returned  there  only  once  more,  shortly 
before  his  death.  From  1573  to  157G  he  was  at  the 
court  of  Emperor  MaximiUan  11.^  whom  he  accom- 
panied on  his  various  journeys.  With  the  death  of 
Maximilian  IL  in  1576  his  connection  with  the 
court  of  Vienna  was  dissolved.  The  bitter  feelings 
against  him  as  the  friend  of  Melanchthon  and  a 
Calvinist  caused  him  to  iisk  for  dismissal  from  the 
court.  The  elector  granted  his  desire,  but  con- 
tinued his  salary.  In  1577  he  went  to  Cologne  in 
order  to  be  nearer  to  the  Netherlands,  as  he  was 
greatly  attracted  by  William  of  Orange. 

The  leading  idea  of  hLs  diplomacy  w^as  that  of 
religious  and  civil  liberty  for  the  protection  and 
expansion  of  Protestantism.  He  did  everjlhing 
in  his  power  to  advance  the  union  of  the  Protestant 
churches.  The  correspondence  with  the  Elector 
August  of  Saxony  and  with  Mordeisen  were  edited 
by  T.  P.  Ludovicus  under  ihe  title  Arcana  seculi 
xri.  (Halle,  ld99).  Other  collections  of  letters  are 
Epuiotw  poliiicce  et  hutanvw  ad  P.  Sydnacum 
(Frankfort,  1633);  Epi^totcs  ad  J.  Cam^arium, 
Patrem  et  fUium  (Groningen,  1646).  His  chief 
work  is  Vindt4n(B  contra  tyrann^ys  (Edinburgh 
[Basel?],  1579).  The  book  is  divided  into  four 
parts,  each  of  w  hich  proposes  and  answers  a  ques» 
tion:  (1)  Must  God  in  a  case  of  dispute  be  obeyed 
rather  than  a  ruler?  (2)  May  a  ruler  w*ho  violates 
the  law  of  God  and  devast^ates  the  Churchy  be  op- 
posed? (3)  How  far,  and  with  what  right  may  it 
be  allowed  to  oppose  a  niler  who  suppresses  or  des^ 
troys  the  state?  (4)  Have  neighboring  rulers  a 
right  to  assist  a  ruler  oppressed  by  his  subjects? 
(Paul  Tschackert.) 

BtfiUOoRAFHT:  Accoiintfl  of  the  life  have  bc^n  writ  tea  by 
Philtb«rt  de  k  Unn,  erf.  T.  P.  Ludovicus,  Halle.  170O; 
Treitschke.  Leip«jc.  1846;  II,  Chevreuil.  FuriH,  lft5€; 
J.  Hluel,  BzbsIau,  1872,     Conauit  further;  G.  Vfjn  PoleDi, 
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pp*4M  iqq..  fi  vols.,  Ootbm,  1857-69;  J.  F.  A.  Gi)M,Omm 
wn  Crugmeim,  Frmnkfort,  1S60;    O.  Scholi.  Hvbmi  lam- 

LAlflGAH,  lanl-gon,  JQHH:  Irkh  Ronmu  Cath- 
ahc^  b.  at  Ca«hei  (13  m.  6.n.e.  of  Tipperary)  17.68; 
d.  at  Finglm  (3  m*  n.fj.w.  ol  Dubib)  July  7,  18^. 
After  a  briUiaiit  career  at  the  Irish  College  in  Home 
he  became  professof  of  Hebrew,  eeclesi&stical  hm^ 
tory,  and  divinity  at  the  University  of  Padua  m 
1789,  but  rettimed  to  trelaitd  in  1796  and  mniied 
the  chair  of  eacred  hktory  and  Hebrew  In  the  Bojal 
Collie  of  St.  Patrick.  Maynooth,  A  dispute  with 
the  bishop  of  Cork,  who  Buspected  him  of  bemg  m 
Jaimeniflt,  soon  resulted  in  his  reigning  his  pro- 
feasorahip.  He  was  then  engaged  by  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  as  aasistant  Ubrarian,  and  was  later 
promoted  to  the  post  of  librarian  and  general  litef^ 
ary  supervisor.  In  1813  be  began  to  show  synip- 
iama  of  cerebral  de<!ay,  and  in  1 82 1  h©  was  removed 
la  a  privBte  asylum  at  Fioglaa*  His  principal 
works  are  the  unfiiiishad  Int^^uHoma  BQiiicm  (vol. 
L,  Fkria,  1703);  ud  An  BcekifUi^ical  Hi^my  <^ 
ir^amd  ,  .  *  lo  lh»  Beginmnff  </  i^  Thiri^enih 
Cmtiury  (4  vols.,  Dublin,  1822:  2d  ed,,  1829). 
BuiuooaAPVT:   W.  J.  Fitipfttridc,  Iriak  WiM  amd  Worikim, 

jtid^u^ntf  Dr,  Lam^an,  kit  I4f*  mni  Tkm^  Dubin,  1873; 

DNB,  ixaa  13A-l3flL 

LAKSDELL,  HEHHY:  Church  of  Englaad;  b. 
ftt  Tenterden  (17  m.  s,e.  of  Maidstone),  Kent,  Jan* 
10,  1S41.  He  studied  at  St,  John's  College,  High- 
bury, 1865-67,  ajad  became  curate  of  Green widi 
in  1867,  metropolitaii  aModate  aecretary  of  the 
Irish  Church  Mimnaiy  Sodety  In  1869,  and  was 
eumte  of  St.  Gflrmaoa,  Blaokheath,  1880-82,  He 
was  honoraiy  aeeretaiy  of  the  Church  Homiletical 
Society  1874-€6,  curate  of  St,  Peter's,  Eltham, 
1885-W,  and  lecturer  at  St.  Jam^\  Phimstend, 
1890-91.  Since  1892  he  has  been  chaplain  of  Mor^ 
den  College,  Bkckheath,  London.  He  has  been 
an  eictansive  traveler,  not  only  touring  the  world, 
but  also  penetrating  deeply  into  Central  Asia,  and 
has  done  amateur  missiooary  work  in  northern 
Europe,  Hungary,  and  Armenia.  He  has  written: 
Thrmigh  Siberia  (2  vols.,  London,  1882);  Rusman 
Central  Ama^  tjiduding  Kuldja,  Bokhara^  Khiva , 
and  MtTV  (2  vols.,  1883);  Thrauifh  CerUral  Asia 
(1887);  Chinese  Central  Ama  (2  vols.,  1893);  and 
TkB  Sotted  Tenth:  or.  Studio  in  Tithe-Giving,  An- 
cwni  and  Modem  (1906). 

LAODICEA,  l^-od"i-fii'a,  SYNOD  OF:  A  Phryg- 
ian synod  held  about  360,  its  acts  being  placed 
between  those  of  Antioch  in  341  and  Constantinople 
in  381.  The  date  Diay  be  somewhat  more  closely 
defined  by  the  seventh  canon,  which  mentions  the 
Photiniaus  between  the  Novatians  and  the  Quar- 
todecimans;  compare  the  eighth,  which  alludes  to 
the  Montanists,  The  number  of  thoae  pr^ent  is 
not  given,  but  Cratian  speaks  of  thirty^two  bish- 
ops, and  names  as  the  chief  author  of  the  canons 
Theodosius,  who  is  rightly  identifi^  with  a  Euno- 
mian  or  Semiarian  bishop  of  the  Lydian  Philadelphia 
in  363-364  according  to  Philostorgius  (viiL  3)  and 
in  359,  according  to  Epiphanius  (Haer.  bexiii.  26). 
The  liuxiias&n  canons  are  conoerned  with  penance 


(L-E,),  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  tk 
ofeffcai  o®oe  (iii,-v.,-  ef.  li.-xii.^  xL-adir,,  Dtj- 
IvUi.),  niattOQS  with  heretics  (ri.-x.,  zzzL-zxil?J, 
divine  worship  (xiii.-xxviii,),  preparatioil  for  faip- 
tism  and  lasting  before  Easter  (xlv.^ii.),  and  tie 
relation  of  Christtans  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  {xxm.- 
xxxix.}.  The  mention  el  female  eldera  m  iJie 
seventh  canon  and  of  '*  visitors "  in  the  fifty- 
seventh  is  also  noteworthy.  The  repetxtiona  ta  tlie 
canons  (cf.  xxxi.  with  x.,  loodu.  with  vt.,  ilili, 
with  wdi,t  and  xzxiv.  with  ix.)  show  that  iimy  am 
a  compilation  or  compend  of  an  older  collection, 

(EdOAB    HEXNErKE,) 
BtSLtoaaATttY:   B^bI*^  CpmciM/ntgettMeMt,  \.  746  £<iq.,  Efif. 
Ir»]isl.,  iL  T&&  9Ctq.;   T.  Satin.  GmtiMnkle  dm  wv^wiraiMiil* 
Jidbm  iCanimi.  ii.  103  eqq..   Lsipnc,  193  Kiq.;    DCA,  i. 
928-030. 

LAOa     See  BtMM. 

lAO-lSZM,  M'5^'-t«":    Th«  reputed  ftm^  d 
the   Chinese   rehgion   called   '' TAolsm.*'     He  wm 
bom  about  604  B.C.,  near  the  pre^nt  Kwei-te,  ta 
Ho-nan  province,  China;   d^  at  an  unknown  place 
and  time,  probably  at  a  g^ml  afa.     Ia  I»17  b,c  fai 
met  Confucius,  so  that  &  ww  ftMvB  at  that  tmiB. 
He  was  keeper  of  the  archives  at  the  court  of  CMu, 
and  it  was  to  learn  somethiiag  about  the  anoint 
rites  and  oeremonlea  of  Ch4u  that  Confucius  came 
to  him.     Foreeedpg  the  dowiifall  of  CMu,  IJ^io  re- 
tired to  a  far  country,  stoppings    however,    \tm% 
enough  with  Ym  Ha6,  the  warden  of  the  gate,  to 
write  for  him  tbe  remarkable  volume.  In  &ve  thmi^ 
sand  eliara^Ttera,  on  the  subject  of  Tdo  (the  "  Way  '*) 
and  Teh  C*  Virtue  "),  called  Tdo  Teh  Ktn^.    LI0 
was  a  philosopher,  as  his  name  (''  tbe  Old  PhUotd^ 
pher  ")  implies.     His  great  work,  Tik>  Tek  Kta§t  m 
translated  in  L^ge^s  Chine»e  Ulauic»^  in  Chalmer^ 
SpeadaiionJi  cfthM*^  Old  PMoaopha- ''  Lau4nef  tad 
in  Catus'  Lao  Tam*    It  is,  however^  not  thfoqg^ 
out  intelligible  even  to  native  Chinese  scholari^. 
much  less  to  other  readera.     It  may  be  briefly  dfr 
scribed  as  an  ethii^l  treatise,  in  which  tbe  duttes 
of  tbe  individual  and  the  State  are  set  fortk    It 
lays  great  stre^  upon  humility  and  upon  gentk- 
ness,   and,   in  one  sentence  at   least,   approaches 
Christian  ethics.    *'  It  is  the  way  of  T^  not  to  sd 
from  any  personal  motive,  to  conduct  affairs  witb* 
out  feeling  the  trouble  of  them^  to  taste  wicltout 
being  aware  of  the  flavor,  to  account  tbe  great  x 
small,  and  the  small  as  great,  to  recompense  in- 
jury with  kindness."    Lfto  seems  to  stand  for  ei' 
treme  simplicity,  even  for  the  restriction  of  kftn»- 
ing,  since  when  people  have  too  much  knowtedgt 
they  are  dilBcult  to  govern;  even  the  use  of  knott^ 
cords  as  means  of  record  seemed  better  than  writ' 
ten   characters.     His   ©^noection    with   Taoism  » 
supposititious.     The  founders  of  thai  religion  siin* 
ply  used  his  name  and  part  of  the  title  of  hl»  boot 
to  give   their   ideas   and   practise    currency.   See 
China,  I.,  2. 

Bi&UQfiHAFHT:  S.  JuUen,  Lt  lAprw  d»  la  tow  gl  4*  hi  V^rb^ 
PaHi.  lM2i  J,  CbalmeTV,  Tht  Spteutad&nM  m  Iff*- 
phiftka,  P&lUv  &nd  M^r^Uv  qf  tht  '"  Qid  PkOamflur^' 
Loudon,  ISaS;  T.  WAttart,  hoa^Tn^  a  ^fufy  in  £%!«* 
Pkilotopk^,  Hong  Konc,  1870;  F.  Ofcnu.  Lmy  Ttm  ^ 
oa«o.  1903:  L  W.  H«ydxicer.  Lao  Tvm^  Mu  Li^  ^Oam, 
Phi]»de1pb]«,  1903. 

LA  PLACE,  JOS0E  d£    See  Placbcb^  Joauj^ 
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RELIGIOUS  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Ii»iil^aii 
liftpAad 


LAPPS:  A  people  of  Finno-ugric  race,  who 
from  very  early  time  have  wandered  in  the  north- 
jem  parts  of  Norway^  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Rus- 
hn&.  In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century 
Christianity  began  to  be  propagated  among  those 
in  Norway,  most  of  whom,  however,  long  retained 
their  heathen  customs.  More  effective  measurefl 
lor  their  conversion  were  taken  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  Erik  Bredal,  bishop  of  Trondhjem 
(1643-72),  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
by  Thomas  von  Westen  (d.  1727;  see  Westen, 
THOMAS  von),  called  the  apostle  of  the  Lapps. 
Towanl  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  mis- 
sion declined,  but  new  interest  waa  awakened  by 
the  w^ork  of  Niels  Stockfleth  (d.  1S66),  who  trans- 
lated the  New  Testament  into  Lappish  (1840). 
The  religious  and  moral  life  of  the  Lapps  improved 
much  from  this  time. 

In  Sweden  (q.v.)  the  Lapps  came  in  contact  w4th 
Christianity  during  the  late  Middle  Ages.  Several 
of  the  Vass  kings  took  much  interest  li\  the  attempt 
to  Chriatianiase  them,  especially  Charles  IX.  (1604- 
1611),  who  laid  the  foundation  of  an  ecclesia-stical 
organixation  in  Lapland.  In  the  records  of  the 
riksdags  during  the  eighteenth  century  debates 
on  the  Lappish  mLssiona  are  often  met  with.  By 
foyal  ordinance  of  Oct.  3,  1723,  it  was  enacted 
that  all  the  clergy  in  Lapland  should  know  the 
native  language,  that  a  school  should  be  opened 
near  all  the  larger  churches,  and  that  books  should 
be  printed  in  Lappish  at  public  expense.  In  1739  a 
apecial  board  was  created  to  adminbter  the  Lap- 
pish mission.  Liberal  grants  from  the  riksdag 
and  private  donations  furnished  a  solid  founda- 
tion. About  1740  several  itinerant  missionaries  were 
appointed  to  teach  the  Lapps  in  their  homes. 
One  of  the  first  missionaries  was  Per  Hogstrom 
(d.  1784),  Per  FjeUatrdm,  pastor  at  Lycksele  (d, 
1764)  published  a  catechism  (1738),  a  church  man- 
ual and  hymn-book  (1744),  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment (1755)  in  Lappish.  As  ejirly  as  1735  a 
special  school-law  for  Lapland  was  enacted.  The 
xeaJouB  misBionary  work  among  the  Lapps  of  Swe- 
den during  the  eighteenth  century  bore  good  fruit 
in  better  religious  and  moral  conditions  and  an  ad- 
'vanoe  in  civilization.  Of  the  clergymen  who 
worked  in  Lapland  during  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  brothers  Petrus  Lsestadius  (d.  1841)  and  Lars 
Levi  LiPstadius  (d.  1861)  are  best  known.  New 
•  lobulations  for  the  church  organization  in  Lapland 
.were  made  Apr.  14,  184tJ,  and  Jan.  31,  1896.  The 
;  entire  Bible  waa  publishctl  in  Lappish  in  181 L 

What  baa  been  said  of  the  Lapps  in  Sweden  ap- 
plies also  in  essentials  to  those  in  Finland,  lentil 
IS09  the  Kemi  Lapps  were  subject  to  the  Swedish 
crown.  Missionariea  of  the  Greek  Church  began  to 
work  among  the  Lapps  in  Russia  in  the  sixteenth 
century  and  continued  in  the  following  centuries. 
Most  of  the  Russian  Lapps  have  adopted  the  Grwk 
faith,  but  their  Christianity  often  consists  merely 
in  an  outward  obfier\^ance  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Church.  Elof  Haller. 

^jMhXOQmjLvnr:     A.    Moylan,    ffi»t.    de   I'tvanQilitaiion   de* 
lapom,  Paris,  1863;  J.  Vahl,  f dipper rw  og  dm  taptk§  Mia- 
«ion,  Cbpenluiflen,    1SC6;     G.  Scott.    Telittrom  afid  Lap- 
land .  .  .  with  tntroduciofy  Sketch  of  the  Staekhotm  Mi** 
Lotidoii,    1806,     A.    H.   Keane,    The   Lapps;    thmr 


Origin  and  Cuttamt.  ib.  1885:    E,  Rallpr,  Svenitka  Kj/rkam 
miuion  i  Lappmarktn,  Stockholm,  18&&, 

LAPSED;  In  the  broiulest  sense,  Christiana  who 
have  fallen  into  mortal  sin  and  are,  therefore,  lia- 
ble either  to  ejccommunication  or  to  penance. 
Commonly,  however,  the  term  is  restricted  to 
Christiana  (or  catechumens)  who,  in  periods  of  per- 
secution, either  disavowed  their  faith  publicly  and 
explicitly,  or,  by  means  not  reeognijted  by  Chris- 
tian morals,  eluded  their  duty  of  profession.  There 
were  different  opinions  in  the  ancient  Church  both 
with  respect  to  the  definition  of  the  act  itself,  and 
with  respect  to  its  disciplinary  treatment.  The 
question  ran  through  a  long  development  and  was 
not  finally  decided  until  long  after  the  time  of  Dio- 
cletian, but  the  controversy  reached  its  climax  in 
the  third  century,  especially  in  the  years  of  the 
EJecian  and  Valerian  persecutiona. 

Open  profession  is  demanded  in  the  Gospels, 
and  a  verdict  of  condemnation  is  pronounced  against 
such  as  disavow  their  faith  (Matt,  x.  33;  Mark 
viii.  38;  Luke  ix.  26,  xii.  9).  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  and  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  as  weU  as 
the  messages  to  the  seven  churches  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse, exhort  to  <x>natancy  under  the 

Apostasy  sufiferings  of  persecution.  During  the 
under  first  century,  however,  the  danger  of 
Persecution,  relapses  into  paganij^m  or  Judaism 
was  not  gre^t.  Christian  apologists 
after  Justin  state  that,  in  general,  the  Christians 
continued  faithful;  and  Roman  and  Cireek  writers 
of  the  second  century,  such  as  Marcus  Aurelius, 
Lucian,  Celsus,  and  others  often  sj)eak  of  the  fanat- 
ical cont-empt  of  death  evinced  by  the  Christians. 
Indeed,  a  passion  for  martyrdom  grew  up  in  the 
oongregationB,  but  was  regarded  with  dissatisfac- 
tion by  the  more  sol>er  and  8elf-controlle<l  mem- 
bers. That  martyrrlom  might  become  a  duty  was 
generally  accepted  throughout  the  Church,  the  oidy 
difference  of  opinion  being  with  respect  to  the 
point  at  which  the  duty  began.  Some  considered 
it  legitimate  to  flee  from  persecution  and  martyr- 
dom, while  the  Montanists  declared  thai  every 
true  Christian  should  seek  martyrdom.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  during  the  second  and  third 
centuries  the  danger  of  relapse  was  augmented. 
Many  fell  away,  and  their  number  increased  with 
e4ich  new  persecution.  The  Shepherd  of  Hermag 
contains  many  striking  illustrations  of  the  effect 
which  the  persecutions  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian  had 
on  the  congregation  of  Rome,  enumerating  the 
various  motives  of  apostasy,  and  noting  tlmt  re- 
lapses also  occurred  in  perfectly  quiet  times.  The 
persecutions  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus  Aiire- 
lius  likewise  had  their  lapsed,  while  Tertullian'a 
De/uga  in  peraecidione ,  De  corona,  and  other  works 
were  T^Titten  with  special  reference  to  the  perse- 
cution by  Sept  i  mi  us.  What  a  disorganizing  influ- 
ence the  Dccian  and  Valerian  persecutions  exer- 
cised is  apparent  from  the  letters  of  Cyprian  (q.v.) 
and  his  treatise  De  hpsiJt.  Eusebius  throws  a  veil 
over  the  lapsed  in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian, 
yet  it  is  evident  that  the  number  of  apostates  wa» 
large,  and  denial  was  only  too  frequent  in  the  laat 
persecution,  instituted  by  Julian,  although  the 
lapsed  were  soon  permit teil  to  reenter  the  churches. 
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After  250,  different  danee  of  kpeed  were  di»- 
tinguiahed:  murifieaU^  who  had  eacrifieed  to  the 
gods;  ikyrifioaii,  who  had  burned  inoenee  to  them; 
hbdiaiiei,  who  by  bribery  had  procured  a  oertifi- 
cate  ebowixig  that  they  had  abeady 
Cteieeiof  fulfilled  all  requirements;  and  tndir 
the  Lapsed,  forvt,  who  had  either  actually  surren- 
Trsatmanl  dered  their  sacred  books  and  vessels, 
of  Them,  or  had  pretended  to  do  so  by  substi- 
tuting others  for  them.  At  the  same 
time  a  change  todc  place  in  the  disciplinary  treat- 
ment of  the  lapsed.  In  the  second  century  it  was 
generally  accepted  throughout  the  Church  that  a 
Christian  who  had  relapsed  into  idoktry  could  not 
be  readmitted  to  the  congregation.  The  most  sin- 
cere repentance  was  not  sufllcient;  only  open  pro- 
fession under  a  new  trial  and  martyrdom  could  blot 
out  the  guilt.  In  the  middle  of  tiie  third  century 
milder  views  were  adopted.  In  250  Qyprian  and 
the  Roman  dergy  stiU  felt  uncertain  about  the 
question,  but  gradually  a  more  lenient  practise  pre- 
vailed in  the  churdies  of  Carthage,  Rcone,  Alexan- 
dria, and  Antioch,  and  between  261  and  325  a  ccnn- 
plete  system  of  penitential  rules  was  elaborated  by 
the  bishops.  Not  only  was  a  distinction  made  b^ 
tween  mtaifieaii  and  Ubdlatiei,  but  regard  was  paid 
to  the  individual  dreumstances  of  each  case,  thus 
gradually  transforming  the  penitential  system  into 
one  of  casuistry.  The  oldest  and  most  important 
of  such  penitential  decisions  are  the  Liber  de  pmd- 
ienHa  of  Ptetrus  Alezandrinus,  the  first  four  canons 
of  the  Synod  of  Elvira  (306),  the  first  nine  of  the 
Synod  of  An<^yra  (314),  the  thirteenth  of  the  Synod 
of  Aries  (314  or  316),  and  the  tenth  to  the  four- 
teenth of  the  Coundl  of  Nicea  (325). 

(A.  Habnack.) 
Bxbuoobapbt:  C.  Wessely.  Zm  Plu$  AneUm  Monmtmanit  dm 
ckruUamianu  ierita  §ur  popynu,  Fuia,  IMS  (oontaiiM  ftt 
the  beeoning  a  series  of  documents  of  the  hii^Mst  value  for 
thin  subject) ;  J.  Marinun,  De  diaciplina  in  adminiMtratione 
aacramerUi  pcntitentia,  Parifl,  1651;  H.  Klee,  Die  BeichU, 
Frankfort,  18l>7:  M.  J.  Routh.  Reliquiat  §aerae,  iv.  21-22, 
115-116,  255,  256,  5  voK.  Oxford,  1846-48;  J.  Langen, 
Oetehichte  der  rihniMchen  Kirche,  i.  279  sqq.,  300  sqq., 
Bonn.  1881;  J.  H.  Hurts.  Church  History,  i.  82-83.  New 
York,  1889;  Hefele.  ConcilienoetchieKte,  and  Eng.  transl., 
vol.  i.  passim;  Neander.  Chrittian  Church,  i.  226-246; 
Schoir,  Chrittian  Church,  ii.  60  sqq..  76  sqq.;   KL.  i.  87-91. 

LARDNER,  lOrd'ner,  NATHANIEL:  English 
nonconformist;  b.  at  Hawkhurst  (42  m.  s.e.  of 
London),  Kent,  June  6,  1684;  d.  there  July  24, 
1768.  He  studied  in  London,  Utrecht,  and  Ley- 
den,  and  in  1716  toured  France,  Belgium,  and  Hol- 
land as  the  tutor  of  the  son  of  Lady  Treby,  whom 
he  instructed  from  1713  to  1721.  After  the  death 
of  his  patroness  in  1721  he  remained  without  a 
position  until  1729,  his  delivery  being  too  dry  and 
lifeless  to  gain  him  the  pulpit  which  he  desired. 
In  1729,  however,  he  became  assistant  minister  in 
a  Presbyterian  chapel  in  London,  and  remained 
there  until  1751,  w^hen  total  deafness  obliged  him 
to  retire.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  passed  in  seclu- 
sion, although  he  maintained  an  active  correspond- 
ence with  scholars  at  home  and  abroad. 

Lardner's  theological  position  may  be  defined  as 
rationalistic  supematuralism,  since  it  recognized 
both  the  justification  of  reason  and  the  necessity 
of  revelation.    Believing  that  the  original  simplic- 


ity of  Evmi^geliad  doetriiMS  iMd  been  obmiied  bj 
uaeleM  apeoaHaJtiooM,  he  aoui^  to  tetuni  to  pUo 
and  primitiye  truth.  Hti  inrimecy  dqeot  mi  the 
imof  of  the  tnith  of  Caiiwtiaiiity  1^  hiitewil 
ciiin,  this  beiiis  the  beeel  oonoept  of  luf  ehiBf  wttk, 
The  CndOriHiy  t^ihe  Qmpd  Hutorjf  (17  vok,  Loa- 
don,  1727-67).  Thk  book,  at  ooee  praComid  ud 
tmbiaaedy  ie  divided  into  two  parte,  with  a  «9pb- 
mmt  aa  a  third.  The  first  division  oontaioi  tbon 
facto  mmtioned  in  the  New  Taetament  wlueh  m 
confirmed  by  oontempofaiy  writen,  while  in  the 
aeoond  portion,  which  is  mudi  the  lopger,  the  t» 
timoniae  of  ths  Church  Fathen  of  the  firrt  four 
centuriea  are  collected  and  cnMOy  we^fasd,  be- 
aidee  being  anbjected  to  a  thoro^sh  critioiBi  iHddi 
in  vest%atea  thdr  authenticity  and  deteimiDBi  tUr 
date.  The  supplement  discinsee  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  T.jardner  believed  to  hue 
been  settled  long  before  the  Synod  of  LaodioBe. 
He  dated  the  synoptic  Gospels  and  Acts  in  U  and 
the  Johannine  Goqiel  in  68,  the  latest  book  beng 
Revektion,  whidi  be  placed  in  96.  The  dite  o( 
the  Epistles  was  relative^  late,  since  they  voe 
written  after  the  Goq)el  luul  been  wide^  pnoni- 
gated.  The  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  was  a  tnae- 
lation  of  the  Greek  Matthew.  Among  In  oU>r 
works  qiedal  mention  may  be  made  of  the  foDov- 
ing:  A  VinHeatian  qf  Thne  qfawr  BhmtiSnMt 
Mvradn  (1729);  The  Cinumakmeee  ^  Ik  imNk 
PeopU  (1743);  A  Large  CoOedum  ^  AecM  Jet- 
i$h  and  Heaihen  TeetimomeB  to  ike  Truth  i  Ac 
CkriaHan  ReHgian  (4  vols.,  1764-67);  and  peitin- 
krly  A  Letter  caneeming  the  Logoe  (17fi0)i  wtik 
brought  upon  him  the  chaise  of  Sodnkninn. 
BnuoomAPBT:  Tbs  bftwl  work'  oa  the  Uli  b  the  tMigp* 
moot  M^mioin  tff  Lardmr,  London,  1700  (bgr  J.  JwMi 
Oonnlt  further  tho  I4f«  by  A.  Kippie.  in  iroL  L  a(  Ai 
Worka  of  Ludaor,  London,  1788;  L.  Stapfani.  ITiit  4 
BnotUk  Thtmohi,  paarim.  New  Yotk,  1881;  and  notiev 
listed  in  DNB,  xxxn.  147-151. 

LA  ROCHELLE,  CONFESSION  OF.  See  Gait 
LiCAN  Confession. 

LARRABEE,  lar'a-bi,  WILLIAM  HEHRT: 
Methodist  Episcopal;  b.  at  Alfred,  Me.,  Sept.  20, 
1829.  He  studied  at  Indiana  Asbuiy  (now  DePauw) 
University  (B.A.,  1845),  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  although  he  never  practised.  After  having  been 
a  teacher  (1846-52),  farmer,  and  clerk  in  the  office  of 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Indiana, 
he  engaged  in  literary  and  editorial  work.  He  WM 
assistant  editor  of  The  Methodist  (New  York  Gty) 
1862-65  and  1870-77,  of  The  Brooklyn  DaOy  Ufdn 
1865-70,  and  of  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  1880- 
1901.  Since  1880  he  has  conducted  the  department 
on  "  Life  in  the  Churches  "  in  The  Christian  Ad- 
vocate. He  has  likewise  contributed  to  various  en- 
cyclopedias, particularly  to  Bishop  M.  Simpson's 
Cyclopedia  of  Methodism  (Philadelphia,  1878),  and 
has  written  Education  through  the  Agency  of  Rdigiff^ 
Organizations  (St.  Louis,  1904);  How  the  Waddwu 
Made  (Plainfield.  N.  J.,  1906);  and  VoUanoeMond 
Earthquakes  (1906). 

LA  SALLE,  JEAN  BAPTISTE  DE.  See  Cbbo- 
TiAN  Brothers. 

LASAULX,  la"s6l',  AMALIA  VON:  Gcnnan 
Sister  of  Charity  known  as  "Sister  Augustine"; 


b.  at  Coblena  Oct.  19,  1815;  d.  at  Valletidftr  (3  m. 
n,n,e.  of  Coblenz)  Jan,  28,  1872.  She  entered  the 
uiother^house  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  Nancy 
1838^  served  in  the  hospital  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
1842—49,  and  was  mother-superior  of  the  Hospital 
of  St.  John  at  Bonn  1S49-7L  During  the  wars  of 
Prufigia  with  Denmark  (1864),  Austria  (1866),  and 
France  (1870-71)  she  cared  for  the  wounded  and 
displayed  no  shght  organizing  ability.  Her  theo- 
logical inatruction  was  received  from  diaciplcs  of 
Gcofg  Hermes  (q,v»),  and,  like  certain  of  the  Bonn 
profeasorS)  she  refused  to  accept  the  decrees  of  the 
Vatican  Council  in  1870;  she  was  deposed,  1871, 
and  transferred  to  Vnllendar;  when  she  died  the 
Uisual  burial  rites  were  denied  to  ber  remains* 

Bibliographt:  Her  lifi»  has  twen  wiilten  by  J.  H.  RoinkenA, 
Bonn.  1878,  and  H.  Lecoultre,  Pariu,  1870.  Eng.  transh, 
Loodoo,  1880.  Ck>iuull  iildio:  Erinnerunoen  an  Amalie 
von  LoMuZx,  GoUia,  1878.  Eng.  tnnsl.,  SuUr  Aug\taiint, 
LondoQ,  1880. 

LAS    CASAS,    iQs     cQ'ada.    B  AUTO  LOME     DE: 

Spanish  missionary  in  the  West  Indies;  b.  at  Se- 
ville 1474;  d.  at  Madrid  July  31,  156fi.  He  studied 
the  humanities  and  law  at  the  universities  of  Se- 
ville and  Salamanca,  and  in  1502  accompanied  the 
Governor  Ovando  to  Hispaniola.  He  remained 
there  eight  years,  administering  the  allotment  (re- 
partimienio)  which  had  fallen  to  bis  father,  till 
1510,  when  he  entered  upon  the  priest's  vocation. 
While  in  Cuba  »n  1512  he  became  familiar  with  the 
harshness  of  the  conquistaHore^i,  and  even  then,  as 
t^ifoughout  his  life,  he  appeared  as  the  protector  of 
ITHte  natives.  That  he  might  l3etter  fulfil  this  part, 
he  returned  to  Spain  in  1515  and  obtained  a  com- 
misflion  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  the  king  empower- 
ing him  to  "  watch  over  .  .  .  the  liberty,  the  good 
and  proper  treatment,  the  bodily  and  the  spiritual 
weal  of  the  Indians  "  (text  in  Fabi^,  p.  58),  along 
with  the  title  of  protector  universal  de  iodm  I09 
Indioa,  Repeated  opposition  compelled  him  to 
frequent  journeys  to  Spain.  From  the  University 
of  Salamanca  he  received  a  pronouncement  to 
the  effect  that  it  is  capital  heresy  to  deny  the  In- 
dians^ capacity  for  conversion.  He  himself  won 
the  Indians*  confidence  to  such  a  degree  that  at 
his  word  alone  they  often  voluntarily  did  wliat  the 
Spanish  lords  could  not  achieve  by  force.  Las 
Casas  wrought  subsequently  as  bishop  of  Chiapa 
in  Mexico  1544-47.  Since  his  efforts,  supported  by 
ecclesiastical  means  of  discipline,  encroached  far 
too  deeply  upon  affairs  as  the  conquisiadores  had 
shaped  them  to  suit  themselves,  opposition  to  Las 
Casas  increased;  and  at  home  it  was  even  led  by 
the  historian  Sepulveda,  in  the  atrocious  tract,  De 
juitiji  belli  cautia  (prohibited  in  Spain,  but  printed 
in  Rome).  Against  this,  Las  Casas  retorted  with 
Brevisima  rdacion  de  la  deatraccion  de  las  Indias 
(Seville,  1552).  With  more  detail  he  treats  the  ex- 
periences of  his  own  life  in  his  main  work,  Hisioria 
de  las  Indias  (first  printed  in  CoUedion  de  doccu- 
mcnioB  inMitos  para  la  historia  de  EspafUt^  vols. 
brii.-btvi.,  Madrid,  1875-76).  It  is  not  open  to 
proof  that  Las  Casas  is  involved  in  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  introduction  of  negro  slavery  into 
America  (cf .  A  pologie  de  B.  de  las  Casas  in  M&moirea 
I  la  dasse  dea  sciences  morales  .  .  ,  de  I'lnstiiut 
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de   France,    vol.    iv.    (5    vols.,    Paris,    1798-1804), 

There  is  an  incomplete  edition  of  his  works^  with 

a  sketch  of  his  life,  by  J.  A.  Llorente  (2  vols,,  Paris, 

1822).  K.  Benrath, 

BiBLioonAfHY:    Thp  life  of  Lbs  Cara«  has  been  written  by 

M.  Pio,  Boloipui,  1618:    by  Llorent*  as  an  introduetioti  to 

the  (Euvra  de  Ixu  Casas,  PiLrifl,  1822;    A.  Heipe,  London, 

1868:    C.  Oiiticm>»,  Madrid.   1878;    R.  Baumstark,  Frei- 

hurg,  1879;   A.  M,  Fabie,  in  Collection  de  docutm^Um  inedi* 

toa^  with  an  appendix  of  hitherto  unpnnt^d  writinurA  of 

Las  CadOB,  Madrid,  1879-80:   F.  A.  Mac  Nutt.  Barihoittmew 

Lob  Caaas:    Hm  Life,  Apattolaie,  and  Writinga^   New  York^ 

1909;  KL,  vu,  1437-1441.     Consult  also  W.  H.  Prewjott. 

Corupieat  of  Mctito,  book  iL,  chap,  viii,  appeDdbc.  New 

York,  1S43  and  often. 

LASCO,  Ms'cfi,  JOHAHNES  A  (JAN  LASKI): 
Polish  reformer;  b.  probably  at  Lask  (90  m,  e.w. 
of  Warsaw),  Poland,  1499;  d.  at  Pinczow  (120  m. 
s.  of  Warsaw),  Poland,  Jan.  8,  1560.  In  1510, 
probably,  the  archbishop  of  Cracow,  his  uncle,  re- 
ceived him  into  hia  home,  giving  him  an  oppor- 
tunity for  pursuing  humamatic  studies  at  that 
time  flourialiing  in  Cracow.  In  1513  he  accom- 
panied the  archbishop  to  Rome  where  a  council 
was  to  be  held.  He  then  entered  the  Univerisity 
of  Bologna,  devoting  himself  to  the  attidy  of  the- 
ology. In  1518  he  returned  to  Poland  where  in 
1521  he  was  consecrated  priest  and  became  dean 
at  the  metropolitan  church  in  Gnesen.  But,  per- 
ceiving with  di^atiiif action  the  deficiencies  of  his 
church,  in  1523  he  gladly  followed  his  brother  on  a 
diplomatic  mission  which  led  them  to  Basel  and 
Paris.  In  1524  he  settled  for  some  time  at  Basel, 
where  he  became  an  intimate  friend  not  only  of 
Erasmus,  but  also  of  other  prominent  men,  who, 
seized  by  the  new  intellectual  and  spiritual  move- 
ment, sooner  or  later  joined  the  Reformation*  He 
became  an  enthusiastic  humanist,  seeing  plainly 
the  dee{)- rooted  defecta  of  the  Church  and  con- 
vinced of  her  need  of  a  thorough  reform;  but  like 
Erasmus  he  hoped  that  this  might  proceed  from 
within.  During  his  absence  the  Reformation  had 
invaded  Poland.  By  the  king's  order  in  1526 
Luther's  writings  were  confiscatedi  and  all  men 
8U3j>ected  of  importing  them  were  seised.  At  thia 
critical  time  Laaco  was  called  back  to  Poland;  but 
he  labored  ten  years  in  vain,  to  bring  order  into 
the  confuted  conditions  of  the  Church,  until  he 
finally  broke  completely  mth  the  Roman  Church, 
resigning  his  offices  and  leaving  the  country.  He 
ivent  first  to  Louvain  and  thence  to  Emden  where 
Countess  Anna,  the  regent  of  the  country,  en- 
trusted him  with  the  government  of  all  the  churches 
in  the  country  (1542).  Lasco  succeeded  in  im- 
pressing upon  the  East  Frisian  Church  the  stamp 
of  his  personality  in  such  a  way  that  Friesland  for 
a  long  time  was  called  the  northern  Geneva.  His 
influence  was  felt  also  in  neighboring  territories,  at 
Wesel  and  thence  up  the  Rhine  to  Heidelberg. 
Although  his  success  was  obstructed  by  the  vio- 
lent oppt^ition  of  the  Lutherans,  he  remained  true 
to  his  convict  ions  concerning  the  truth  of  the  Gos- 
pel. A  few  years  later,  in  1548,  the  Interim  in- 
duced him  to  leave  Friesland.  In  1550  he  came  to 
England  where  the  duke  of  Somerset,  the  lord- 
protector,  and  Archbishop  Cranmer,  the  primate, 
took  a  decisive  stand  on  the  side  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.    Soon  his  infiuence  was  felt  in  the  Evangel- 
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iod  deydopiDent  of  the  Church  of  Enj^aiid.    The 
king  entrusted  Laseo  with  the  organisation  of  a 
congregation  of  all  foreign  Protestants  in  Lcndon. 
It  was  acknowledged  as  a  oongregatkm  independ- 
ent from  the  government  of  Hie  Church  of  Eng- 
landi  Lasco  being  its  superintendent,  assisted  by 
four  deigymen.    He  wrote  a  confession  (jOcvrftmo 
Ltmdinmgia)  intended  as  a  strong  defense  against 
the  sectarian  tendencies  of  the  foreigners,  and  this 
was  to  be  signed  by  every  new  member;   for  the 
instruction  of  youth  he  used  a  catechism  which  he 
had  compDed  in  Emden  and  was  not  without  in- 
fluence upon  the  Heidelbeig  catechism.    Lasco  ex- 
erdsed  a  decisive  influence  upon  the  English  Church, 
as  weD  as  upon  his  own,  also  by  his  highly  impor- 
tant ynA  on  the  sacraments,  Brevia  H  dihidda  ds 
mteramenHa  eeeienm  Ckritti  tradaHo  (London,  1662). 
But  with  the  early  death  of  Edward  VI.  in  1663 
the  whole  work  of  Lasco  broke  in  pieces,    liary 
dissolved  the  congregation  of  foreigners  and  ex- 
pelled them  from  the  country.    Tbey  wandered 
from  place  to  place,  finding  no  rest,  owing  to  the 
disHcniiiimiB  .between  the  adherents  of  the  Refor- 
matkm.    Even  in  Emden  Lasco  found  no  home. 
He  went  to  Frankfurt,  where  a  part  of  the  fugitive 
congregation    obtained   an   asylum,    always   and 
everywhere  taking  pains  to  alleviate  the  dreary  lot 
of  the  fugitives'  way  to  Basel,  to  defend  the  con- 
fession of  his  brethren  as  well  as  their  legal  status 
within  the  Church  of  the  Reformation,  aivi  to  warn 
the  whbte  assembly  of  EvangelicalB  to  unite  against 
their  common  foe,  the  Roman  Church.    On  an 
uigent  request  from  Poland  he  returned  thither  in 
Dm.,  1666,  with  the  intention  of  devoting  the  rest 
of  his  life  to  the  service  of  the  EvangeUcal  Church 
of  his  native  country.    During  his  eighteen  years' 
absence  the  Reformation  had  made  rapid  progress 
among  the  nobility,  not  so  much  from  Wittenbeig 
as  from  Geneva  since  the  Calvinistic  system  of  the 
congregation  and  of  the  church  government  met 
more  readily  the  peculiar  conditions  of  Poland. 
But  there  was  no  prominent,  enerf^etic  theologian 
to  bring  order  into  the  confused  conditions  of  the 
Evangelical  congregations.     Lasco,  the  fittest  man, 
was  in  exile.    So  it  happened  that  the  Evangelicals 
of  Poland  at  the  Synod  of  Kozminck  in  1555  united 
with  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  adopting  their  con- 
fession and  church  order.    In  1556  Lasco  arrived 
in   Poland.     He   immediately  perceived  that   the 
Evangelical  Church  in  Poland  needed  her  own  in- 
dependent development  in  order  to  guard  herself 
against  the  Roman  Church  in  the  country,  and  he 
spared  no  efforts  to  destroy  the  connection  with 
the  Moravians  and  to  lead  the  Evangelical  Church 
of  his  country  into  genuinely  Evangelical  paths. 
Until  the  last  moment  of  his  life  he  had  to  strug- 
gle against  great  difficulties,  on  the  one  side  from 
a  hostile  party  within  the  Church  of  the  Reforma- 
tion herself,  and,  on  the  other  side,  from  the  Uni- 
tarians who  had   gained   considerable   ground    in 
Poland.     His  works  were  collected  in  two  vols,  by 
Kuyper  (Amsterdam,  1886).  (H.  Dalton.) 

Bxbuograprt:  HIb  life  was  written  by  P.  Bartels,  Elber- 
feld«  1860;  H.  Dalton.  Gotha.  1881;  G.  Pascal,  1804. 
Oonsult  further:  M.  Goebel,  QetchichU  des  chrUtixehien 
Lebena  in  der  rheinUch-ioeatffUUchen  K'vrche,  i.  324-368, 
Coblents,    1862;     H.    Dalton,    Ixuciana,    Berlin,    1808; 
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LASICinS,  Wd^UB,  JOHAHHBS  (JiM  USK- 
CKI):  PoliBfa  noble  and  author;  b.  in  Qvett  Fih 
land  or  in  Lithuania,  1634;  d.  shortly  after  IM. 
Of  hiB  life  little  ia  haown,  but  about  1 W  he  vu 
hi  Switaerland,  wheie  he  left  the  Boman  OrtUie 
Chureh  for  the  Befonned.  He  Imveled  eztndTely, 
not  only  as  a  private  tutor  and  printte  nfaohr, 
but  abo  as  a  diphanat,  being  ai^Minled  nyil  en- 
voy hj  King  Stephen  Batl^ry.  Istar  ht  turn 
to  have  returned  to  his  native  oountay,  idare  b 
ooeupied  himself  with  twichfng  and  litnuy  vodL 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  eKtenaon  of  Ftataf 
tanUsm,  the  union  of  the  Lutherans,  BefoaMd,iiid 
Bohemian  Brethren,  and  the  war  on  Midi  Jcnil- 
ism  and  Unitarianism.  In  oooaeqaenoe  of  lus  in-  . 
terest  in  the  Bohemian  Brethren  he  wrote  hb  Ik 
crigine  H  intUhUU  Fratrum  ChrMamntm  fd  md 
in  PruMtia,  Polama,  Boemia,  6<  Mamma  (wnttes 
in  1668),  later  expanded  into  his  Ds  arigim  d  ra- 
bua  getiiU  Fmtnim  Bohemontm  ,  ,  .  W>n  odo  (wnt^ 
ten  after  1575).  Neither  of  these  have  been  pob- 
lished,  nor  are  even  their  manusorqjts  oompletB^ 
though  the  eighth  book  of  the  kiger  woik  vie  ed- 
ited, with  a  summary  of  the  other  bodki,  I7  J.  A. 
Gomenius(Lis8a,  Poland,  1649).  Hismainsonneme 
J.  Gamerarius's  Htdoriea  namdAo  (Heidelheig,  1605; 
written  in  1573).  The  work  of  Laaiohis  is  etOl  not 
without  vahie,  since  much  of  the  matetidi  at  Ui 
disposal  is  now  lost.  He  also  wrote  Ih  Rmanm, 
MoKoviiaruim  H  Tartarorum  reUffiom,  mer^/km, 
nupUarum  H  funemm  rUu  e  divenia  mripirAm 
(Speyer,  1582),  which,  like  his  Ds  dm  Smagitanm 
emterommquie  Sannaiarvm  dfaUonim  Ckridknimm 
(published,  with  his  De  reUgian^  Armmdonm,  u 
MiduUomB  Lihutnids  montnu  Tartannm,lAimt' 
rum  H  Momharum  fraipmma  deeem,  ed.  J.  Gnev, 
Basel,  1615;  also  ed.,  W.  Mannhardt,  B%a,  1808), 
is  of  great  value  as  one  of  the  few  sources  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  pagan  religion  of  the  Balto-Sbvie 
peoples.  (Joseph  MClleb.) 

Biblioorapht:  J.  Lukassewics,  GeathichiB  der  rtfcrmirtn 
Kirche  in  LUaiaen,  ii.  182  sqq.,  Leipsic.  1850;  E.  W. 
Crdgor,  Ge«cAuAie  der  alien  BrUdeHcirche.  ii.  100  fOQ- 
Gnadau,  1866;  J.  Goll.  Quellen  und  UnUnuekuHdm  or 
Oeachichie  der  bdhmUcken  BrUder,  i.  74  «iqq..  Pn<iie.  1878; 
H.  Usooer,  GotUmamen^  p.  82,  Bonn.  1896. 

LAST  THINGS.     See  Eschatolooy. 

LATERAN  CHURCH  AHD  COURCILS:  The 
church  of  St.  John  Lateran  in  Rome  and  the  coun- 
cils held  in  the  palace  connected  with  it.  The  pal- 
ace was  the  official  residence  of  the  popes  for  o?er 
a  thousand  years.  It  was  originally  the  property 
of  the  rich  patrician  family  of  Plautius  LateranuB, 
but  was  confiscated  by  Nero,  and  later  became  an 
imperial  residence.  A  portion  of  it,  bestowed  by 
Moximian  on  his  daughter  Fausta,  second  wife  ot 
Constantine,  became  Imown  as  the  Domus  Fauste, 
and  she  lived  there  until  her  husband  beheaded 
her.  Constantine  then  gave  it  (312)  to  Pope  MeV 
chiadcs,  confirming  the  donation  to  Sylvester,  in 
whose  pontificate  the  first  basilica  was  biult  bere 
and  consecrated  in  324.  It  was  overthrown  by  an 
earthquake  in  896,  and  rebuilt  by  Sergius  III.  (9(H- 
911).    This  second  church  was  destroyed  by  fii^ 
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in  laOS,  and  a  third  in  1360.  The  fourth  was 
erected  by  Urban  V.  (1362-70),  and  still  contains 
remnants  of  the  fourth-  and  tenth-century  build- 
ings. The  church  of  St.  John  Lateran  is  properly 
speaking  (he  cathedral  of  the  Roman  diocese;  here 
the  poffce  is  bishop  of  Rome,  while  St.  Peter's  is 
the  mat  of  his  universal  jurijsdiction.  Hence  the 
inscription  on  the  we^t  front,  designating  it  ^*  the 
mother  and  head  of  all  the  churches  of  the  eity 
and  the  world." 

Of  the  numerous  councils  and  synods  convened 
in  the  Lateran  basilica  five  are  designated  as  ecu- 
menical by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  These 
are:  (1)  The  first  general  council  held  in  the  West, 
reckoned  as  the  ninth  ecumenical,  under  Calixtiis 
n.  (1123),  attended  by  over  300  bishops;  its  prin- 
cipal purpose  was  the  settlement  of  the  investiture 
controversy  (see  Investitltre)  by  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  Concordat  of  Worma  (see  Concordats 
AND  Deumitino  Bi?LLs,  T.,  §  1),  (2)  The  tenth 
ecumenical,  under  Innocent  IL  (1139),  with  about 
1,000  members;  to  heal  the  schism  caused  by  the 
antipope  Anacletus  IL  and  to  condemn  the  her- 
esies of  Peter  of  Bruys  and  Arnold  of  Brescia 
(qq.v.)*  (3)  The  eleventh  ecumenical,  under  Alex- 
ander IIL  (1179),  attendetl  by  400  bishops  and 
600  abbots  and  other  dignitaricis;  to  end  the  achiism 
caused  by  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  to  condemn 
the  Waldensian  and  Albigensian  <loctrines.  (4) 
The  twelfth  ecumenicah  under  Innocent  IIL  (1215; 
see  IxNOCEXT  IIL),  attended  by  412  bishops  and 
800  abbots  and  priors;  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land  and  the  general  improvement  of  the 
Church,  including  the  condemnation  of  the  Cathari 
and  Albigensians  (see  New  Manicheans,  IL).  It 
is  notable  as  containing  in  its  decrees  the  first 
offteial  sanction  of  the  term  trimsubstantiation  and 
llie  requirement  of  annual  confession.  (5)  The 
eighteenth  ecumenical,  under  Julius  IL  and  Leo 
X,  (1512-17),  wnth  an  average  attendaDoe  of  100 
to  150  members;  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  (q.'v.)  was 
abolished  aad  a  concordat  concluded  with  Francis 
L  for  the  regulation  of  the  status  of  the  Gallican 
IThurch  (see  Concordats  ANn  DELiMiTixo  Bulls, 
IIL  2  §  I).  Other  important  Lateran  synods  were 
those  held  by  Melcbiadee  in  313  on  the  Donatist 
question  (see  Donatism);  by  Martin  I.  in  649 
against  Monothelitism  (see  Monothelitks);  by 
Stephen  IV.  in  7G9  against  the  iconoclasts  (see 
Images  asu  Image-Worship,  IL);  and  several  re- 
forming synodfl  in  the  Hildeb  ran  dine  epoch,  of 
which  that  under  Nicholas  IL  in  1059  is  noteworthy 
for  its  regukiton  of  papal  elections  and  its  imposi- 
tion of  clerical  cefibacy-  See  Councils  and  Synods. 
BiBUooa4.F(rT:  Hia  1lt«r»ture  oit  Ibe  councik  Ik  f^iveci  under 
ib«  artkles  CoumasA  akd  Btnom;  Calixtus  IT.:  Is- 
XOCEXCS  I!.:  ALioCAXDigR  IIL;  lasorKUCK  111.;  Jl- 
uvtt  XL:   and  hr.o  X.     Cf.  KL.  vii,  1498-1602, 

LATIMER,  HUGH:  English  reformer;  b.  at 
Thurcaston  (4  m.  n.e.  of  Leicester),  I^icestershire, 
about  14S0;  bunied  at  the  stake  at  Oxford  Oct. 
16,  1555.  He  studied  at  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge (B.A..  1510;  M.A.,  1514;  B.D.,  1524),  and 
wAi  at  first  a  bitter  antagonist  of  the  Reformation, 
obtaining  his  baccalaureate  of  theology  by  a  dis- 
putation   against    the    teachings   of   Melanchthon. 


Among  his  auditors,  however,  was  Thomas  Bilney 
(q.v.),  who  so  influenced  him  that  his  antipathy 
to  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church  equaled  his  former 
enthusiasm  for  it.  In  his  sermons  he  laid  stress 
on  the  utter  corruption  of  man  and  on  atonement 
through  the  death  of  Christ,  opposing  indulgences 
and  the  belief  in  tradition,  and  urging  the  need  of 
a  translation  of  the  Bible.  His  opponents  now 
induced  Nicholas  West,  Bishop  of  Ely,  to  forbid 
him  to  preach  in  the  dioocae,  but  the  Augustinian 
prior  Rol>ert  Barnes,  whose  monastery  in  Cam- 
bridge was  exempt,  opened  hia  church  to  him,  and 
ft  large  number,  including  West  himself,  came  to 
hear  him.  At  the  request  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, Cardinal  Wolsey  examined  Latimer,  but  ac- 
quitted him  and  gave  him  permission  to  preach 
anywfiere  in  England.  In  I5ii0  he  prt^ached  be- 
fore the  king,  and  shortly  afterward  rec4?ived  the 
Jiving  of  West  Kington,  W'ilt.shire.  Hi-s  sermons 
caused  excitement  in  his  parish,  and  he  was  cited 
to  London,  threatened  with  excommunication,  and 
freed  only  at  the  intervention  of  the  king,  who  was 
plej^ised  with  his  attitude  antl  talents.  At  the  rec- 
ommendation of  Cranmer,  he  was  appoitited  chap- 
lain to  Anne  Boleyn  and  in  1535  w^as  made  bishop 
of  Worcester,  wliere  he  actively  promoted  the  Ref- 
ormation. Four  years  later  he  resigned,  since  he 
would  not  sign  the  Six  Articles  (see  Six  AnxiCLES, 
Act  of  the),  and  then  liv^d  in  retirement  imtil 
detected  Ijy  the  spies  of  Gardiner,  when  he  was 
confinenl  in  the  Tower  until  the  accession  of  Edward. 
He  declined  an  invitation  to  resume  his  bishop- 
ric and  preferred  to  live  in  the  archicpiscopal 
palace,  where  a  wide  field  of  activity  opened 
to  him^  since  he  was  now  the  confidant  of 
Cranmer,  whom  he  assisted  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Book  of  ITomilies  (See  Homilies),  At 
the  same  time  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  charity 
and  his  justice,  while  he  was  untiring  as  a 
preacher,  sparing  no  hy|30crisy  and  no  tyranny. 
His  theology,  though  his  sernnons  were  drawn  im- 
mediately from  the  Bible,  was  Lutheran,  but  his 
theory  of  the  Euchjirist  later  l^ecame  Cahinistic 
through  the  influence  of  Cmnmer,  His  activity 
was  checked  by  the  accession  of  Mary.  While  on 
a  pre  aching- tour  he  was  cited  to  appear  before  the 
council,  and  refused  a  proffered  opportunity  to 
escape.  On  Sept.  13,  1553,  he  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower,  being  placed  in  the  same  room  with 
Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Bradford.  In  March  of  the 
following  year  Latimer,  Cranmer*  and  Ridley  were 
taken  to  Oxford,  and  on  Apr.  18  Latimer  was  ex- 
ammed,  but  refused  to  dispute,  basing  his  argu- 
ments solely  on  the  New  Testament.  After  a  year 
and  a  half  of  imprisonment,  he  and  Ridley  were 
sentenced  to  death  Oct.  L  1555,  and  died  at  the 
stake  in  front  of  Balliol  College  two  weeks  later, 

(C.  ScHOELLt.) 
BiBUonHAPHYr  Souroea  for  &  life  j|j«  his  Sermons  and  Re^ 
main»,  4h\,  G.  E.  Corria  for  tbe  Parker  Society,  2  vob^, 
Ciwnhn<li?<*.  1844-46;  and  S*Uei  S^rmant  and  LeUen,  in 
British  Refifi-mert,  vol,  iv.,  London.  1830.  8ketdiea  have 
been  wrilten  by;  J>  C.  Ryle.  in  Buhopa  and  Ctergv  <4 
Other  Daj/t,  London.  1854;  idem,  in  The  Bishop,  0%e  PaW' 
h,r  and  the  Prmrhtr,  ib.  1854;  W.  Gilpin,  ib.  1765;  J. 
Tullorh,^  tn  t-^eader*  of  ike  Reformation,  IvdinburKh.  1850'; 
W.  Beck.  Londun.  ISttl;  J.  J.  Etll«.  New  York.  1890; 
E.  M.  and  A.  i.  C^riylc,  Loudon,  1808;    fL  Demaua*  ib» 
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1003.  Gonnmli  nlm*.  J.  0»Lpd»ar.  The  ^nalUk  CAwtA  in 
0U  iSih  Cvniury.  ib.  IfiOS;  Camitridgt  Modem  Hutorj/,  iL 
£38^541  et  pusim.  New  York,  1904:  BNM,  ^xzii  171-170; 
mid  workB  on  the  FiefoitnmtioQ  m  EqsImkI. 

LATITUDmARIAHS,  l&t'1-tia"dj'n6'riHmi;  The 
name  applied  to  a  school  of  thought  in  the  Church 
of  England,  especially  in  the  aeventeenth  oentuqr. 
It  Lb  given  somewhat  bidcfinitely  to  men  who  dif- 
fered widely  in  their  theotogical  opimons,  hut 
agFaed  in  a  sptrtt  of  toleration  toward  duHenters^ 
and  in  laying  stress  only  upon  tha  fiindamentab  of 
religion.  Aooording  to  ita  first  representativeSt 
Ha^,  Ohmingworthf  and  Taylor,  attached  as  they 
were  to  the  **  Church  and  king  "  side  of  the  great 
conflict  of  thaii'  period,  the  genuine  basis  of  Cbri^ 
tian  communion  was  to  be  found  In  a  common 
recognition  of  the  great  realitiea  of  Christian  thought 
and  life,  not  in  any  outward  adhesion  to  a  definite 
eocleaiafilical  system.  All  who  profess  the  Apoo- 
ties'  Creed  are,  according  to  them^  memljers  of  the 
Churchj  and  the  national  worship  should  be  so 
order^  as  to  exclude  none  who  make  this  profea* 
nan.  The  movement  begun  by  these  men  passed 
on  into  a  higher  and  broader  stream  of  thought 
with  the  '*  Cambridge  Platonists  *'  (q^v.),  espe- 
cially Whichcote  and  Oulverwe!,  who,  id  a  philo- 
sophical spirit,  dealt  with  qm^tions  touching  the 
very  essence  of  religious  and  moral  principles. 
They  carried  forward  the  cause  of  religious  liberal* 
ity,  and  took  up  and  moldeci  into  a  definite  form 
all  the  nobler  InteUectuai  tendencies  of  the  time. 
Almost  all  tha  inOuential  English  divities  of  the 
Ee volution  period,  when  these  principles  had  free 
sway  I  were  trained  in  the  Cambridge  school,  and 
canied  its  attitude  into  the  regulation  of  their 
public  conduct. 

The  spiritual  apathy  of  the  eighteenth  century 
in  Inland  has  been  attributed  (as  by  Canon  Perry, 
Hutory  of  the  Engliih  CAurcA,  ii.,  London,  1862, 
5L4  sqq.)  to  the  influence  of  the  Latitudinarians; 
but  it  may  be  truer  to  regard  both  as  alike  results 
of  a  reaction  from  the  fierce  religious  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  preceding  age.  The  temper  of 
the  Latitudinarians  finds  its  modem  representa- 
tive in  the  so-caDed  *'  Brcmd-chureh  "  party,  whose 
earliest  distinguished  members  in  England  were 
Coleridge,  Whately,  Thomas  Arnold,  Julius  Charles 
Hare,  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  Charles  Kingsley, 
and  Dean  Stanley.  The  tendency  to  reduce  the 
number  of  essential  doctrines  to  a  minimum  and  to 
lay  stress  rather  upon  the  Christian  temper  of  daily 
life  and  earnest  work  for  social  betterment,  helped 
forward  by  the  results  of  the  **  higher  criticism  " 
of  the  Bible,  has  become  very  wide-spread  in  re- 
cent years,  in  America  as  well  as  England,  and  not 
only  among  members  of  the  Anglican  communion 
but  throughout  all  the  Protestant  bodies. 

Bi9licki&apht:  W.  J.  CoDybeare.  Church  Porfief.  London. 
ISM;  J.  Hunt.  R^liffwu*  Thav<rht  in  Bngtand,  3  voh., 
ib.  1870-73  (imp*rtl*l);  L.  Stephen,  ffi«f.  of  ErmliMh 
Thought  in  ths  18th  Century.  2  volf..  Haw  York.  ISgl; 
i,  H.  Overton,  The  Church  in  Enffland,  vol.  U.  poMsm, 
LoodoH,  18S7:  J.  F.  Hunit.  Hut  qf  BationalUm,  Naw 
York,  1002:  J.  H*  Overtoa  and  F,  Rahon.  The  Enoii*f* 
Church  {t7H-lS00\  London,  1906:  CambHdg*  Modern 
Hitionf^  V.  Oil  »qq.;  KL,  vU.  1504-05. 

LATOMUS,  latVmos,  BARTHOLOUAEUS  (BAR- 
THOLOMAEUS  HEIIIRICI):     Roman  Catholic  hu- 


manist; h,  at  Arlon  (18  m.  w.n.w.  of  Lux)enibtir^>, 
about  1485;  d.  at  Coblcnz  Jan.  3,  ]5?(>.  In 
1516  he  matriculate  at  the  University  of  Fr^i- 
burg^  where  he  lectured  three  years  later.  In  1521 
he  accompanied  Erasmus  on  a  journey  into  Ak^, 
and  in  $ept.«  1522,  he  was  in  Treves  and  MmAtil 
the  city  against  Frans  von  Sickingen  (q.T.).  He 
had  already  made  himself  known  as  a  poet  hj  bii 
Vila  et  obitua  Maximiliani  I.  imptrattftijf  (Au^bin^, 
1619)  and  an  EpiMola  Austria  ad  Carotum  impmi- 
torem  (Btrasburg,  1521),  while  ha  now  wrote  his 
A^io  memamtnli^  Fmnciam  ab  Sicdngmj  aim  Tft^ 
iTGrum  obsidionef  tufn  emitis  eju^dem  (Cologne^ 
1523),  From  Treves  he  went  to  Cologne  as  te&cber 
of  dialectics  and  rhetoric^  and  in  1530  he  hcemx  i 
teacher  at  Louvain,  but  soon  accepted  a  call  to  the 
high  achool  ol  Tceves*  In  1531  he  was  in  Pans  ai  & 
teacher  at  thi  Ooifagium  Sanctae  Barbara.  Tkm 
years  later  be  WM  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric il 
the  CoU^e  Royal  founded  by  Francis  L,  and  in  Uli 
visited  Italy^  settling  for  a  time  at  Bologna.  Tkom 
he  traveled  to  Rome^  where  his  zeal  for  tbf  Eelcv^ 
mation  seems  to  have  abated^  In  1542  he  iru  ip^ 
pointed  councilor  at  the  electoral  court  of  I^flU^ 
with  a  residence  at  Coblens.  An  attempt  to  1^ 
troduoe  the  Reformation  in  Cologne  occaftoned  s 
controversy  with  Butter,  who  accused  hiro  of  ifr 
consistency,  whereupon  Latomus  replied  thai  li 
had  never  taught  tl^  Lutheran  doctrine  {Betpmk 
Bartht^hmm  Latomi  ud  epistoiam  quandam  M. 
Buceri,  Cologne,  1544).  But&er  respondsd  witi 
his  Seripla  fJu&  adveraaria  (Strasburg  1544),  whidi 
was  answered  by  Latomus  in  IM5.  After  smim* 
panying  his  elector  to  the  diets  of  Speyer  lod 
Worms  in  1544-45,  Lat^imus  was  summoned  to  tite 
conference  of  Eegen.^buig  as  a  Roman  Cfttklic 
scholar,  where  he  seems  to  have  written  the  anoaj- 
mous  Aet&mm  eoUoquii  Raiiab&nermM  ntsrroiw  (In* 
golstadt,  1546).  In  1557  be  attended  the  colloquy 
of  Worms,  and  when  the  Lutherans  accused  the 
Catholics  of  having  broken  up  the  colloquy,  be 
wrote  his  Spaliung  der  augshvtrgiachen  KoifeMgisn 
durch  di0  nemn  und  streUigen  Theoia^.  Tbi» 
occasioned  another  dispute  with  Petms  Datfeenus, 
pastor  of  the  Flemish  oongregation  at  Frankfiirt, 
and  he  also  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Jacob 
Andre&  on  the  doctrine  of  ajmmunion  in  betli 
kinds.  In  1569  Jiieob  of  Eltz  made  him  oouociltf 
of  his  electoral  court.  In  addition  to  his  poeiM 
and  his  controversial  and  oocasional  writings,  il* 
works  of  Latomus  include  the  following:  ^umma 
toll  us  raiionis  diMserendi  (Cologne,  1527),  Orahfl  ^ 
studiis  humanilaiis  (Paris,  1534),  Orolio  d^  lavd^ 
eloquentiiB  (1535),  as  weU  as  editions  of  Cieero,  T***- 
cnoe^  and  Geoige  of  Trebisond*      (G.  KawbiuU.) 

BistiooaArwT:  Hii  letter  of  June  24,  1543*  to  MeiiDeb- 
thon,  ed.  G.  KAweraii,  w  in  TSK,  Ikv  tl®02),  W  *W- 
Goniult:  L.  Roenoh,  in  Bull^n  de  roead^wm  fv^  ^ 
Btigiqm.  i-sriw  3.  wv  (1887),  133-1701  id«o,  B^ml^ 
vaiionaU  d«  BtlffiQut,  id.  424-134,  BnuseU,  IS&l;  A-  i 
van  d«r  An,  BioffrapkiMji  Winfrdenbofk  dw  ,ViafrrJa«'**> 
pp.  191  aqq.,  Hu^lein.  1865;  ADB,  xrviU.  14  (not  ptrtifQ- 
Iflrly  valuable). 

LATOMUS,  JACOBUS  (JACQUES)  MASSOBi 
Roman  Catholic  thedogiaii;  b.  at  Cambron,  H&i^ 
nautj  in  1475;  d.  at  Lou  vain,  Belgium,  May  29, 
1544.    He  was  educated  at  Paris^  and  in  1505  wia 


called  to  Lou  vain,  where  he  was  appointed  regular 
profeasor  of  theology  and  cauoo  of  St.  Peter's  in 
1535,  becoming  rector  of  the  univeraity  two  years 
Later.  He  protested  against  the  Collegium  trtlingue 
foiuided  at  Louvatn  by  Eraiimus  in  his  De  trium 
Unguarum  et  stndii  0ieologici  rcUwne  dialogus  (Ant- 
werp,  1519)  and  was  henceforth  atigniatized  by  the 
admirers  of  Erasmus  as  an  enemy  of  the  new  learn- 
Ljog.  Melanchtbon  and  the  Lutherans  contributed 
p4b  the  general  contempt  and  irony  he^iped  upon 
the  theologians  of  Lou  vain  and  La  torn  ua  defended 
them  in  his  Articuhrum  d4>ctrina:  fratris  M.  LuOxeri 
jter  theologon  Loi^aniermeji  damnaiorum  ratio  ex  sacriM 
lUerin  et  veteribus  tractatoribus  (Antwerp,  1521). 
Luther  immediately  replied,  and  four  years  later 
Latomus  responded  with  hi«  D€  primatu  pontifid^ 
adver^u*  LuLhemm.  In  the  same  year  he  attacked 
CEcotampadius  and  Beat  us  Rhenanua  in  hia  De 
confes»ione  necrda  (Antwerp,  1525),  and  also  wrote 
against  Tyijdale.  He  was  likewise  the  author  of 
treatises  on  various  doctrinal  problems,  and  in  the 
year  of  his  death  published  his  Duw  ejtistola,  una 
in  libt^um  de  ecrUma,  Phiiippo  Melanchtfwm  ad- 
acripta;  altera  contra  orationem  factiosoruTn  in  comv- 
tii^  Hatisbonensibus  kabiiam  (Antwerp,  1544).  He 
was  the  object  of  the  special  antipathy  of  the  Lu- 
therans on  account  of  his  zeal  against  heretics  and 
as  the  theological  coadjutor  of  Franz  van  der  HuLst, 
the  imperial  inquisitor  in  the  Netherlands,  in  1522. 

(G,  Kawerau.) 

Bl]iUO<oiiAPHT:  Hti  Oipera  appeared,  Louvain.  1550.  Con- 
mil:  Biograjfhie  nationaie  de  Beiffique,  ]p,  434,  Bi-uiukIs, 
1091;  KL,  vii.  1506-07/  BibtiUheca  re/ormaia  Nerlandica^ 
iii..  1905. 

LATRIA:  See  Dulia;  Sai2«t8,  Veneration  of. 

LATTER-DAY  SAIHTS.     See  Mormons. 

LAtJD,  lad,  WILLIAM:  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury; b.  at  Reading  Oct.  7,  1573;  d.  at  London 
Jan.  10,  1645.  He  waa  the  son  of  a  clothier,  and 
studied  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford  (B.A.^  1594; 
M.A,,  1598;  D.D.,  1608),  being  a  fellow  at  the  age 
of  twenty.  In  1601  he  was  ordained,  and  in  1603 
became  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Devonshire.  Hia 
ability  was  already  winning  attention,  and  his  ad- 
vance was  rapid.  In  1607  he  waa  made  vicar  of 
Stanford,  Northamptonshire,  and  chaplain  to 
Richard  Neile,  later  archbishop  of  York,  who  in 
1610  presented  him  to  the  living  of  Cuxton  in 
Kent,  and  he  resigned  h'm  feilowship  to  enter  upon 
his  parochial  duties.  In  1611  he  was  elected  head 
of  hia  college.  His  position  there  was  difficult; 
the  Oxford  of  his  day  was  thoroughly  Calvinifitic, 
while  Laud  was  equally  hostile  to  Roman  Catholics 
and  Presbyterians.  The  Puritan  antipathy  to  him 
became  intense.  Robert  Abbot,  later  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  made  a  violent  attack  on  him  in  1614, 
but  his  stanch  friend  Neile  gave  him  the  prebend 
of  Buckden  in  the  same  year  and  the  archdeaconry 
of  Huntingdon  in  1615,  while  in  1616  he  became 
dean  of  Gloucester.  There,  with  most  exceUent 
intentions,  he  roused  oppoeitiou  by  liis  besetting 
faulty  lack  of  tact,  when  he  directed  that  the  altar, 
placed  through  Puritan  influence  in  the  center  of 
the  choir,  should  be  restored  to  its  ancient  position 
against  the  eastern  wall.     He  increased  hia  unpop- 


ularity in  1617  by  wearing  a  surplice  at  a  funeral 
in  Scotland.  Rm  favor  with  the  king,  on  the  other 
hand,  increased.  In  Jan.,  1621^  be  was  installe<l 
as  a  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  six  months 
later  was  consecrated  bishop  of  St.  David's.  It  is 
characteristic  of  his  rigid  adherence  to  what  he 
deemed  right,  that  he  refused  to  hold  the  two 
offices  of  bishop  and  head  of  St.  John's,  although 
he  had  express  permission  to  do  so.  In  1622  the 
affair  of  the  countess  of  Buckingham,  who  was  in- 
clining toward  Eornan  Catholicism,  required  him 
to  define  his  position  toward  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  he  acknowledged  to  be  a  true  Church,  al- 
though neither  at  that  time  nor  at  any  other  did 
he  approach  or  accept  its  characteristic  teachings. 

With  the  death  of  James  I,  (Mar.  27,  1625) 
Land's  real  power  in  the  English  Church  began. 
Firmly  convinced  of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  he 
sought  to  make  the  king  an  instrument  in  forcing 
his  own  views  on  the  entire  body  of  the  Church, 
A  firm  advocate  of  the  aUiance  between  Church 
and  State,  he  stressed  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings  until  the  Puritan  house  of  com- 
mons came  to  regard  him  as  the  enemy  both  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  On  the  other  hand, 
Charles  rewarded  his  fidelity  richly,  C>n  June  20, 
1626,  he  was  nominated  bishop  of  Bath  and  Welts, 
and  continued  bis  attempts  at  reform  in  his  new 
post,  notwithstanding  Puritan  opposition^  which 
lie  did  not  try  to  conciliate*  In  163:j,  on  the  death 
of  George  Abbot,  who  had  been  his  bitter  oppo- 
nent. Laud  became  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
About  this  same  time  an  event  happened  wluch 
was  a  puzzle  at  once  to  the  Puritans  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics;  Laud,  suspected  by  the  Pnritans 
of  Roman  Catholic  tendencies,  received  the  offer 
of  a  cardinars  hat,  but  refused,  saying  "  somewhat 
dwelt  within  me  which  would  not  suffer  that  till 
Rome  were  other  than  it  is."  He  entered  ener- 
getically  on  his  new  duties,  as  head  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  use  of  the  prayer-book  was  en- 
forced, dignity  of  worship  was  tnaisted  on,  the 
churchea  were  repaired,  the  system  of  "  lecturers," 
by  which  sermons  attacking  Anglican  principles 
were  fostered,  w^as curbed,  and  aggressive  Puritanism, 
as  exemplified  by  the  polemics  of  the  overasealous 
William  Prynne  (q.v,)  was  checked.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  inaistenoe  upon  bowing  at  the  name  of 
Jesus,  and  the  placing  of  the  altar  at  the  eastern 
wall  of  the  churchy  thus  distinguwhing  it  from  the 
communion  table  of  the  Puritans,  as  well  as  his 
plea  for  healthful  recreation  on  Sunday  as  con- 
trasted with  Puritan  asceticism,  were  violently 
assailed.  At  the  same  time  he  incurred  the  hos- 
tility of  the  queen,  who  waa  a  Roman  Catholic,  by 
his  protest  against  the  favoritism  shown  her  co- 
religionists. As  he  himself  said  he  was  "  very  like 
corn  between  two  mili-stones." 

In  the  first  year  of  hia  incumbency  of  the  see  of 
Canterbury  Laud  attempted  to  force  rituahsm  on 
the  Scotch  churches,  which  were  strongly  Presby- 
terian; the  results  were  disastrous,  leading  to 
riots  in  the  churches,  particularly  in  St.  Giles', 
Edinburgh  (see  Geddes^  Jenny),  and  ultimately 
to  the  renewal  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Co\^e- 
nant  in   1638  (see  Covenanters),     The  unfavor- 
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able  {{^rmination  of  the  two  "  bishops^  wars  *' 
against  tbo  Scotch  hastenefj  the  downfall  of  the 
archbkhop,  already  hated  for  his  activity  in  the 
privy  council,  the  court  of  high  commiiision,  and 
the  fitar  ehatnber.  On  Dec.  IS,  1640,  he  waa  im- 
peached of  treason  by  the  house  of  commonB,  and 
waa  plaoed  in  confinemeiitf  although  he  waa  not 
sent  to  the  Tower  tintil  Mar.  1  of  the  foUowing 
year.  He  resigned  the  chancellorship  of  the  Uni- 
veraity  of  Oxford  June  28,  1641,  and  lingered  in 
the  Tower  until  May  31,  1643,  Prynne  meanwhile 
eeising  the  opportunity  to  print  dama^ng  extracts 
from  the  arehbi^op's  diary.  The  trial  began  Mar. 
12f  1644,  but  the  oommonB  perceived  that  they 
could  not  count  on  the  house  of  lords  as  they  had 
hoped,  and  in  October  they  resolved  to  Huhslitute 
attainder  for  impeachment.  Under  threats  of  mob 
violence  and  the  ckim  that  parliament  could  de- 
clare whatsoever  crime  it  pleased  treason,  the  lords 
Anally  pa^^sed  the  ordinance,  and  the  archbishop 
waa  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  six  days  later. 

Laud  was  a  munificent  patron  of  learning,  giv- 
ing 1,300  manuscripts  to  Oxford  and  founding  a 
chair  of  Arabic  which  is  still  in  existence.  Hia 
complete  works  were  first  edited  by  W.  Scott  and 
W.  B\ks  (7  vols.,  Oxford,  1847-60),  According  to 
those  of  Puritan  sympathies,  he  was  narrow^  cruel, 
and  an  enemy  of  religion;  according  to  adherent* 
of  the  Anglo-catholic  branch  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  he,  like  bis  king,  was  a  martyr.  In  his 
favor  it  may  be  said  that  his  faults  were  those  of 
hii  age  ami  his  narrowness  can  readily  find  its 
parallel  among  many  who  opposed  him.  His  sin- 
cerity and  adherence  to  what  he  believed  to  be 
right  are  beyond  question,  and  the  same  recogni- 
tion should  be  accorded  these  qualities  in  him  as 
in  his  Puritan  antagonists.  He  was  persistent  in 
his  warfare  against  the  Puritanism  which  he  re- 
garded as  irijuriouii  to  the  Church,  despite  Bcant 
hopes  of  ftucct'^ss.  lit  iiisLHted  on  the  doetrinp  of 
Apostolic  8\iccprisioii  (.see  Aposstolic  Succkj^siunK 
the  impurtiinct*  of  inidiiiun,  and  I  he  rH  virri  to 
the  i;rinntivt'  Church  of  the  first  four  c^^uturiess. 
On  ihn  Lather  liaiui,  he  rejected  Homau  Calholici.sm 
ixH  ovftrliiden  with  iiccretions  not  n^tin^mivd  by 
early  Chn.stiyiiity.  Hij*  stressi  was  laid  on  con- 
formity in  rituiil,  which,  in  ]m  judgment,  wrjiiM 
lend  to  unifunnity  of  heart,  biit^  on  tht*  oilier 
hand,  he  did  not  iiLsLst  on  ab?)olute  harmony  on 
mattera  of  mere  opinion.  In  theology  he  was 
an  Arniinian.  and  poHtulattnl  the  necessity  of 
good  wark£E=  Thongh  not  the  hrst  Anglicnn  to 
advance  Hiji^h-church  views,  Lauri  may  nfU  un- 
fairly be  repjarded  as  the  most  prominent  imr^y  px- 
poneut  of  thb  j^ehool  (T.  Koldk.) 

Bt^UnaHAPar  \  Thp  nrrount  of  the  Laud  com  rtn  mom  Hon, 
witli  a  bJblifi^riiphy  gf  tht  liieratiirc  nf  ^hp  fulijeet,  ml 
W.  E.  ColJin*!,  uppoan^d  Lomlon.  1S05,  The  nmin  mmrort 
for  a  liffli  oulM'io  of  Laud  ?*  Wnrkit  (cd.  W,  t<tutl  and  \\\ 
lilii*u,  7  V0I5.,  Oxford.  IM47  tiUl  if*  the  hiogniphy  by  PpUt 
H«'ylyii.  C'upTianij.9  Anaiir*!*,  LitmUin.  IMfiM  and  iiftrn, 
Mcjdfm  biiigriLphics  art'  hy  W.  H.  Huttofi,  Lfmdun.  1^90; 
J,  Norton,  ilowton,  IKtVJ;  T.  UnffL-rii,  in  Iliatfirirat  Gl^n- 
inus,  ^*r.  L\  London,  IHTO^  V.  Uuynp,  in  Chirf  Aetorn  in 
the  PuriUiH  fffvalution,  i'MmbutHh,  iBTNi  Friin«'!<  Pliil- 
Up!(,  in  Fathrrn  uf  the  EnaiUih  i'hurrh.  v^r.  2r  l^ondon, 
\m'I]  e.  IL  Simpkin^n.  ili  isy.5;  A,  i\  Hcnmn,  ib, 
ISeti;  an  a  W.  L.  Watkintuah,  ib,  1607.     C^ttsult  aim:    A. 


h  Wood,  Ath^m  O^fiifUM,  «d.  P.  Elu«,  iii  117-] H 
4  voU,,  UiBdati,  1813-30;  J.  H.  Overton,  Tht  Ckvrtk  n 
Enslaad^  vol.  ii.,  ib.  1397:  W.  H.  HutUm.  The  EtigM 
ChurtA  iie§&-l?i4).  ib.  1903  (v^Jusbb);  A.  HmQuia; 
EnfiiUh  Church  Hui.  US7&-t&m.  EditibtHTib,  1904:  W. 
H.  Ff«ra,  Th$  Enaivik  €hurd%  U66S-M££),  Lobcbn.  im 
DNB,  mii,  186-104.  A  new  ed.  of  tbm  Rtk^im  ^  At 
Canfenfum  ,  .  .  {with}  Mr.  Ft«fr#r  tk$  Jmiit,  by  a  E 
Btmpkinsoa,  ^ipeKnd  L^adoii,  lOOt, 

LAUDS  I  An  office  in  the  breviary  (q.v-)  which 
originally  waa  doeely  joined  to  matins,  but  11  now 
frequently  aeparated  from  it.    See  MATuaa^ 

LAURA.    Bee  MoNAfimcisM. 

LAURENCE.     See  LAnasNTitra. 

LAURERCE,  SAIIfT:  Christian  martjT,  irlia 
suffered  at  Rome  in  the  Valerian  persecution^  Aug. 
10,  25S.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Pope  SixtUB  II.,  who 
made  him  one  of  the  seven  deacoas  of  Eom&,  Aod 
hii  martyrdom  fell  four  days  after  that  of  his  nu^ 
ter,  whose  fame  he  soon  surpassed.  Aocording  to 
tradition,  the  Roman  prefect,  having  heard  that 
the  Church  possseseed  great  treasurea^  demiuKld 
that  Laurence  should  surrender  them,  whertupon 
he  gathered  a  crowd  of  the  old^  poor,  and  fkk, 
paupers  and  cripplet,  and  said,  "  Tbme  aie  our 
treasures." 

Br^LiooifiAPnr:  An  excelletit  mi^njiof  traciiigthe  liteatate^ 
leieesdH,  &bd  itiiititutkiD»  in  h&nor  of  tbe  saint  b  AJSo^dd 
in  Ceillier.  Auleura  tacrit^  Toblf  g^nirale,  ti  00-41. 

LAUREJfCE  OF  CAHTERBUBY:  Second  oich- 
bishop  of  Canterbury;  d.  at  Canterbury  Feb-  2, 
619.  He  was  one  of  the  original  oompaaioDs  of 
Augustine  (q,v.),  was  sent  back  to  Rome  by  tk 
latter  probably  in  S98  with  a  letter  for  Pope  Grcf- 
ory,  and  returned  to  England  io  601  with  Meitiu, 
JimtuBj  and  othem.  Ang ustino  ordaitied  him  ^  hii 
fiucoeaaor  and  he  succeeded  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury  on  Augustine's  death  {604  or  605),  hut  never 
n^eeived  the  pallium.  He  frieti  to  win  over  tbf 
I ji shops  of  the  Cdiic  Church,  both  in  Britain  ami 
Irelitnti.  finished  and  coimecratcd  the  church  of 
SL  IVtfT  and  t^t.  Paul  at  OmterbiiQ*  (6131  an  J 
truiislated  Aupustine\s  remains  to  its  north  chap^L 
IvulbziUI,  son  antl  suct^sssor  (G16)  of  the  pifJiJS 
L^thelliert,  was  a  heathen  and  Laurence  was  on  the 
[loint  of  giving  up  his  work  arifl  joining  hi^  breth* 
fen,  Justus  and  Mellitus  (qq.v.),  in  Gaul  when  ht 
opportunely  converted  the  king  (c.  tJlS)  and  ^^ 
allowed  to  stay, 
BiBLiLHmAPiiTi   3k"de.  Hi»1.  JE"fr/..  i.  27.  33.  U,  4,  S.7l  HwI- 

dan  and  Stubb'^.  Councils,  iiL  61-70;    DCB,  iii.  631-832; 

\S\    F,    HrMjk.    Livra  nf  tht  ArehhishopM  of  Cariterin^,  i 

70  W[(i..  London.  1MIH>;   DNB,  i  7S  i»qa. 

LAURENTlUSi  Antipope  498.  He  wm  ^^ 
arch-presbyter  in  Ronie,  the  choice  of  the  irapeiiil 
party  for  the  papal  chuir,  and  was  elecieii  Nov.  1*2, 
198,  succeKvSor  of  Anastasiu^  II.  The  Roman  party 
chose  Syinniaehns  (q.v.).  The  decision  wjis  kft 
to  Theotloric,  king  of  the  Oj^tro-Goths,  who  df- 
cided  in  favor  of  Hymmachus;  and  Laureniius  "s^ 
made  bishop  of  Nocera  (4&S) ;  b\it  when  he  returned 
to  Rome,  hiis  partizans  slirred  up  oonsiant  strife 
until  the  Roman  council  of  501  deposed  him. 

BniLtOiiRAi'HV:  LOxr  ponfifleaht,  ed.  Moiiunwii.  in  .UGH, 
Givtt.  pttnL  R>*m.,  i  ilSSSl  120  p*qq.;  I^owot,  Poprt.  l  296 
wiq.;  Mllmnn.  i^tin  Chrittianity,  i.  415  sqq,:  and  Uwa- 
lure  under  ^rMj«4cava. 


LAURENTIUS  VALLA,     See  Vaixa. 

LAVAL-MONTMORENCY,  Ityvar-m5n"mo"- 
to"6i\  FRANCOIS  XAVIER  DE:  First  Freocb 
lishop  in  Canada;  b,  at  Montigny-aur-Avre,  de- 
partment of  Eure-et-Loir,  France,  Apr.  30,  1623: 
L  in  Quebec  May  6,  1708.  He  received  the  ton- 
sure at  tiie  age  of  nine,  and  a  canonry  of  Evreux  at 
if  teen.  Renouncing  Ma  rights  as  heir  to  the  an- 
cient name  and  estates  of  liis  family,  he  pursued 
bis  ecdesiai^ticaJ  career,  and  was  ortlained  priest 
in  1G47  and  made  archdeacon  of  Evreux.     In  1653 

fewaa  chosen  as  one  of  three  French  bishops  to  be 
i  to  the  Indies,  and  sjwnt  fifteen  montiis  in 
Rome  awaiting  consecration,  but  the  opposition 
of  the  Portuguese  government  brought  the  pkn 
to  nothing.  In  1659  he  w^as  sent  to  Canada  as 
viC8kr-apo6tolic,  with  the  title  of  bishop  of  Petriea 
in  partibu^,  and  from  his  first  arrival  there  (with 
the  exception  of  three  visits  to  France  to  regulate 
the  affairs  of  hia  mL^ion  and  to  obtain  from  the 
government  humane  treatment  of  the  aborigines) 
was  active  until  \m  death  in  pastoral  and  mission- 
ary labors.  In  1663  he  founded  the  Seminary  of 
Quebec,  to  which  the  king  assigned  tithes  that  were  to 
be  UBed  in  supplying  clergy  for  the  whole  pro%'ince. 
The  see  of  Quebec,  the  first  diocesan  bishopric 
in  Canada,  wajs  founded  in  1574,  with  junHdietioo 
over  all  the  French  possessions  in  North  Amer- 
ica. Worn  out  by  his  arduous  tasks,  which  were 
made  harder  by  conflicts  with  Frontenac  and  other 
eecular  authorities,  he  resigned  his  see  into  the 
hands  of  a  younger  man  in  1684,  but  continued  to 
make  hiniself  useful  in  the  affairs  of  the  seminary 
and  tlie  mission  until  his  death.  Laval  I'niver- 
Bity  at  Montreal,  founded  in  1852,  was  named  in 
his  honor.  In  1878  his  remains  were  transferred 
from  the  cathedral  to  the  seminary;  and  in  pur- 
HUanoe  of  the  investigation  connected  with  the 
process  for  his  canonization,  the  coffin  was  opened 
in  1901,  when  his  body  was  found  in  a  perfect  state 
of  preaervatioD. 

Bibuookafht:  fL  J.  Uot^mm,  Skaitdu9  qf  Celebrated  Cana- 
dtana  nnd  PermonM  Connttitd  wiih  Canada,  pp.  14  »qqi., 
MoQtreaL  1865i  H.  THu,  Monteiffneur  <l«  LavaL  premier 
iviquB  tU  Quibec,  Parifl,  18S7;  A.  Gonaelin.  Le  VhU^rablt 
Fran^viM  de  Laval  .  .  .  .  «a  fit  ct  era  verfuf,  Quebec,  IH9Q\ 
A,  Leblood  do  Bnimaih,  Bishop  Laval^  Toronto,  1906. 

LAVATER,  la-vQ'ter,  JOHAKN  CASPAR:  Poet 
and  tbeotogian,  perhaps  best  known  as  founder  of 
the  '*  art  of  physiognomy,'*  was  born  at  Zurich  Nov, 
15,  1741;  d.  there  Jan.  2,  1801.  He  grew  up  in  an 
atmosphere  of  good  brewed ing  and  earnest  piety  and 
early  displayed  a  decidedly  religious 
Life.  nature.  At  the  gymnasium  in  Zurich 
he  had  as  his  teachers  Joliann  Jakob 
Bodmer  and  Johann  Jakob  Breitinger  (q.v.),  the 
ardent  standard-bearers  of  a  poetical  art  that  bad 
its  welkprings  in  refined  sensibility.  Bodmer 
entered  into  close  personal  relations  with  Lavatcr 
and  awakened  his  enthusiasm  for  friendship  and 
virtue,  for  free  political  ideals,  and  for  the  poetry 
of  Klopstock  and  Young.  Hb  theological  growth 
and  thought  were  greatly  influenced  by  Bishop 
Butler,  Samuel  Clarke,  and  their  German  devotees. 
In  the  spring  of  1762  he  was  admitted  to  the  minis- 
teriiun  of  Zurich.    The  same  year  occurred  his  ao> 


tion  against  a  certain  district  ruler,  whom  he  ac- 
cused before  the  council  of  oppression  and  fraud. 
A  trip  to  Germany  and  a  sojourn  of  nine  months  in 
the  Pomeranian  village  Barth,  where  he  studied 
with  J.  J,  Spalding,  removed  him  from  the  agitations 
which  that  legal  action  left  in  its  train.  On  his 
return  to  Zurich  in  1764  he  busied  himself  in  liter- 
ary labors  of  a  practical  pastoral  character.  Under 
the  title  Der  Erinnerer  he  issued  an  ethical  weekly, 
which  was  largely  a  product  of  his  o^-n  pen.  Though 
yearning  for  the  spiritiml  calling  it  was  not  till 
1760  that  be  received  tus  first  appointment  as  as- 
sistant at  the  Orphan  House  Church,  Zurich.  He 
succeeded  to  the  pastorate  in  1775.-  In  1778  he 
w^as  called  as  assistant  at  St.  Peter's,  Zurich;  and 
in  1786  he  was  made  pastor  of  this  famous  church 
and  a  member  of  the  consistory. 

Lavater  assembled  beneath  liis  pulpit  a  large 
congregation  every  Sunday,  attracted  by  his  natu» 
ralneas  of  deUverj%  by  the  direct  and  practical 
matter  of  his  sermons,  and  by  the  spiritual  afflu- 
ence and  personal  c4jn\'iction  of  the  preacher. 
With  his  warm  interest  in  every  individual,  his 
psychological  <lelicacy  of  feeling,  and  his  hearty 
love  of  man,  he  was  a  pastor  quite  unique.  Not 
residents  alone,  but  many  stra^ngers  chose  him  as 
counselor  for  their  inner  life;  and  his  pastoral  cor- 
respondence grew  to  enormous  profK>rtions.  He 
seldom  left  Zurich,  but  he  frequently  offered  hos- 
jjitality  to  old  and  new  friends  in  his  house.  In  the 
summer  of  1774,  at  Bad  Ems,  he  met  Goethe,  Base^ 
dow,  and  Jung  Stiliing;  in  1786  he  accompanied 
his  son  to  Bremen;  and  in  1793  he  acceded  to  an 
in\itatioii  of  Count  BernstorlT  to  visit  Copenhagen. 
His  closing  years  are  interwoven  with  the  great 
events  which  brought  on  the  downfall  of  the  an- 
cient Sw^iss  Confederacy,  At  the  outset  Lavater 
hailed  the  French  Revolution  as  the  dawn  of  pop- 
ular freedom.  Later,  however,  the  **  liberators ''' 
deeds  of  violence  filled  him  with  indignation.  An 
act  of  great  boldness  was  his  Wori  eines  freien 
Schweiiera  an  die  franzosUche  Nation  (Eng.,  Fr., 
and  Germ.,  London,  1798),  a  tract  of  arraignment 
that  he  .sent  on  May  10,  1798,  to  the  French  di- 
rector Reubell.  There  w^as  no  procedure  agaiust  him 
immediately;  but  in  the  foUowing  year  he  was 
banished  to  Basel.  He  was  at  home  again,  when 
on  Sept.  28,  1799»  the  French  triumphed  over  the 
allies  near  Zurich.  The  French  entered  the  city 
and  a  soldier  asked  Lavater  for  some  wine;  but 
hardly  had  he  received  it  w^hen  he  shot  Lavater 
through  the  breast,  and  this  wound  ultimately 
caused  his  death.  A  few^  days  after  his  departure 
each  of  his  friends  received  a  memorial  verse  that 
he  had  devised  for  them  as  a  farewell  greeting, 

Lavater *8  intercourse  with  German  scholars  con- 
firm eci  in  him  a  tendency  to  abstain  from  dogmatic 
forms  of  expression  in  religious  matters.  His  own 
point  of  view  w^as  distinctly  that  of  a  mystic,  though 
he  held  rigidly  to  the  Bible.     All   illib- 

ReligiouB  eraHty  and  petty  disputatiousness  was 
Views,  repulsive  to  him.  It  was  this  that  set 
him  at  odds  with  the  Pietists  and  the 
Moravian  school.  From  the  observation,  made  in 
1708,  thiit  in  the  New  Testament  the  divine  com- 
munications of  power  bear  a  sensibly  supernatural 
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stamp,  and  that  nowhere  in  the  New  Testament  is 
there  mention  of  any  ceasing  of  such  sensible  mani- 
festationSy  Lavater  inferred  that  perfect  Christian- 
ity should  still  rest  upon  experiences  of  this  kind. 
Thus,  he  acquired  the  habit  of  watching  curiously 
and  longingly  for  manifestations  of  supernatural 
divine  powers.  In  the  animal  magnetism  of  Mes- 
mer,  in  somnambulism,  in  Pastor  Gassner's  exor- 
cisms, he  was  inclined  to  detect  communications 
from  the  silent  deity;  and  to  the  last  he  believed 
that  the  Apostle  John  still  tarried  on  earth.  His 
predilection  for  occult  phenomena  subjected  him 
to  considerable  ridicule.  However,  Lavater  recog- 
nixed  the  danger  of  his  enthusiastic  proclivities  and 
used  discretion  in  the  expression  of  his  supernatu- 
ral anticipations.  Regarding  Lavater's  personal- 
ity there  was  much  discussion  even  in  his  lifetime. 
The  unfriendly  and  unjust  criticisms  of  Goethe, 
particularly  in  the  Xenien,  have  dominated  gen- 
eral opinion  even  to  the  present;  but  in  other  con- 
nections Goethe  spoke  quite  differently  of  Lavater 
(cf.  WahrheU  und  IHchtufig,  III.  14).  In  practical 
life  Lavater  manifested  deep  piety,  trust  in  God, 
and  love  toward  man,  and  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of 
his  calling  with  the  greatest  fidelity. 

Lavater  was  a  voluminous  author,  and  he  in- 
variably wrote  with  a  view  to  **  general  usefulness.'' 
Nevertheless,  with  his  tendency  to  emphasize  prac- 
tical  effectiveness   he    combined    the 

WritingB.  idealism  conmion  to  the  Sturm  und 
Drang  period,  characterized  by  a  tend- 
ency to  contemplate  and  glorify  the  inner  life. 
Lavater  was  a  prominent  exponent  of  this  move- 
ment, though,  in  wealth  of  ideas  and  completeness 
of  form,  his  contributions  to  the  movement  fall  far 
behind  those  of  Goethe,  Herder,  and  others.  At 
least  three  works  deserve  special  mention  here.  In 
the  case  of  the  first  the  new  style,  for  Lavater,  ar- 
rayed itself  in  the  mantle  of  Klopstock.  A  lady 
had  besought  him  for  a  poem  on  the  blessedness  of 
the  glorified.  As  the  task  grew  upon  him,  lie  ap- 
pealed by  letters  to  his  friends  for  counsel.  The 
poem  never  took  shape,  but  Lavater  published  his 
letters  as  Aussichten  in  die  Ewigkcii  (4  vols.,  Zu- 
rich, 1768-78),  being  speculations  as  to  the  condi- 
tions and  powers  of  man  after  death.  The  guiding 
genius  of  Lavater's  ideas  here  is  not  imaginative 
vision,  in  its  proper  sense,  but  psychological  and 
ethical  intuition;  though  these  ideas  are  neverthe- 
less expected  to  withstand  the  judgment  of  physio- 
logical and  metaphysical  science. 

In  Physiognomische  Fragme/nte  (4  parts,  Leipsic, 
1775-78;  Eng.  transl.,  Essays  on  Physiognomy,  3  vols., 
London,  1789-98),  Lavater  sought  to  portray  the 
greatness  of  human  nature  imder  the  wealth  of  indi- 
vidual characterizations.  More  independently  than 
elsewhere  with  Lavater,  the  esthetic  interest  stands 
forth  in  this  work — the  esthetic  in  that  higher  sense, 
wherein  form  is  the  symbol  of  an  inner  content. 
At  the  same  time,  the  physiognomic  manner  of 
contemplation  was  to  have  for  its  object  the  Crea- 
tor's wisdom  and  his  peculiar  working  in  genial 
men,  as  the  elect  witnesses  of  his  greatness.  The 
ethical  individualism  that  reached  its  most  com- 
prehensive expression  in  this  work  stands  in  funda- 
mental accord  with  Goethe's  mode  of  thought,  as 


against  the  rationalistic  ethics  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment. In  Pontius  PUatua  (4  vols.,  Zurich,  1782- 
1785)  Lavater  gives  a  portraiture  of  humanity  m  the 
mirror  of  Christ's  passion  history.  The  author  es- 
teemed this  work  his  most  important;  but  Goethe 
took  offense  at  the  form  and  substance  alike;  and 
from  that  time  these  two  spirits  parted.  It  has 
even  burdened  more  indulgent  readers  to  find  their 
way  through  this  whirl  of  ideas;  and  yet  in  this 
work  the  author's  fimdamental  thoughts,  which  he 
was  fain  to  call  his  **  system,"  might  be  supposed 
to  appear  most  completely  centered.  Humanity, 
according  to  Lavater,  Uves  in  individualities,  whose 
particular  manifestation  is  consonant  with  the  di- 
vine will,  and  who  must  mutually  advance  one  an- 
other. Each  one  can  "  incite  and  enkindle  the 
slumbering  or  inactive  powers  in  his  fellow  ";  can 
help  him  to  become  "  liveUer,  freer,  more  positively 
existent,  more  enjoyable,  and  more  surely  discern- 
ing." Even  God  becomes  enjoyable  only  through 
men.  Uppermost  on  the  ladder  of  himianity  stands 
Christ,  the  "  divine  man  "  and  the  "  manlike  God." 
The  infinite  is  enjoyable  for  us  only  in  the  finite; 
God  humanizes  himself  in  Christ.  As  touching  the 
operations  of  Christ,  Lavater  loves  the  image  of 
the  physician  and  healing:  forgiveness  of  sins  is 
restoration  of  lost  power.  The  fundamental  thoughts 
of  Christian  beUef  thus  appear  reduced  and  adapted 
to  the  Gospel  of  the  quickening,  to  the  deification 
of  humanity,  as  advocated  by  the  youthful  spirits 
of  the  sixties  and  seventies  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. With  Hamann,  Lavater  is  the  Christian 
spirit  of  this  circle. 

Aside  from  Lavater's  numerous  collections  of 
sermons  and  many  devotional  compilations,  there 
are  a  number  of  other  works  deserving  mention. 
The  more  important  of  these  are:  Schtoeiurlieder 
(Bern,  1767),  a  volume  of  patriotic  songs  with 
which  Lavater  achieved  his  greatest  success  as  a 
poet;  Das  geheime  Tagebuch  tx>n  einem  Beobachier 
seiner  selbsi  (2  parts,  Leipsic,  1771-73;  Eng.  trans!.. 
Secret  Journal  of  Self-observer ,  2  vols.,  London,  1795), 
the  first  of  those  sentiment^il  disclosures  whose  more 
distinguished  parallels  occur  in  Goethe's  Werther 
(1774)  and  Rousseau's  Confessions  (1781);  Abraham 
uml  Isaak  (Winterthur,  1776),  a  Biblical  drama; 
Jesus  der  Messias  (4  vols.,  1783-86),  a  Biblical  epic; 
Nathanael  (1786),  an  apology  for  Christianity  and 
the  Bible;  Ilandbibliothek  fiir  Freiinde  (24  vols., 
1790-94);  Joseph  von  Ariniathia  (Hamburg,  1794), 
another  Biblical  poem;  and  Das  mcnschliche  Hrz 
(Zurich,  1798),  a  poem  in  six  cantos.  Lavater  also 
wrote  about  seven  hundred  hymns,  the  best-knovNH 
collection  being  Christliche  Liedcr  (2  parts,  Zurich. 
1776-80).  Of  Lavater  as  a  poet  it  may  be  said 
that,  while  he  had  great  facility  in  metrical  expres- 
sion, he  lacked  creative  power. 

G.  VON  Schulthess-Rechberg. 

Bibliography:  The  life  by  his  son-in-law,  G.  Ge«aer.  3 
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Friedrich  von  Baden,  FreiburR,  1890:  idem.  Giffthf  ^^ 
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WQlkr.  Aiu  LavaUfn  Brief toMche.  Municb,  1897;  J.  C, 
Fiftfler,  LawUgn  Btxiehunofn  tu  Pari*  .  .  .  1789-95 ^ 
Zurieh,  188S;  Johann  Ka^par  LavaUnr,  1741-lSOt,  ib. 
1902  (a  meroorinl  on  ibe  oent«nru&l  of  Lav&ter'a  destli). 
TlierB  IB  a  Lift  in  Eo^Ush,  London,  184©. 

LAVIGERIE,  lQ"vi"Ebe-ri',  CHARLES  MAR- 
TIAL ALLEMAND:  French  prelate,  cardinal,  and 
►remoter  of  African  missions;  b.  at  Bayonne  Oct. 
1,  1S25;  d.  at  Algiers  Nov.  26,  1892.  He  was  ed- 
^t^  for  the  priesthood  at  the  seminaries  of  St. 
Nicholas  and  St.  Sulpice  and  at  the  f)cole  des 
3Aniies,  In  the  last-named,  after  hin  ordination 
1849,  be  tanght  Latin  literature,  and  was  ad- 
Un<A  professor  of  theology  at  the  Sorbonne  18*54- 
856,  He  was  then  appointed  director  of  the  French 
^ristian  schools  in  the  Eaat^  and  in  Syria  came 
br  the  first  time  into  contact  with  the  non-Chris- 
iBD  world,  recognizing  then  hm  nil^ionary  voca- 
ls In  1861  he  returned  to  Europe,  and  was 
lamed  auditor  of  the  Rota  at  Rome  and  two  years 
,ter  bishop  of  Nancy.  By  the  influence  of  Mar- 
hid  MacMahon,  then  governor  of  Algeria,  he  re- 
tehred  the  oflFer  of  the  bishopric  of  Algiera  in  1866, 
md  accepted  it  in  preference  to  the  coadjutor- 
irchbiBhopric  of  Paris  which  wa«  offered  him  at  the 
kkme  time.  His  new  see  had  just  been  raised  to 
hB  rank  of  an  archbishopric.  He  took  possession 
If  it  in  Mar,,  1867,  and  at  once  plungeil  into  mis- 
ionaiy  plans.  In  the  next  year  he  organized  the 
'  Society  of  Algerian  Missionaries  "  (though  it  did 
ot  receive  it^  final  constitution  until  1874),  and  in 
868  tbe  Propaganda  gave  him  the  oversight  of  the 
Irefecture  apostolic  of  the  Sahara.  His  "  White 
fathers,*'  aa  the  members  of  his  society  were  com- 
nonly  called  from  their  habit,  penetrated  the  in- 
erior,  and  in  1875  and  1878  some  of  them  at- 
emptad  to  reach  Timbuctu  at  the  cost  of  their 
Ives.  In  1878  the  whole  of  equatorial  Africa  was 
flaced  under  their  chaii^e.  From  that  year  La- 
!%ene  was  prominent  in  antislavery  iigitation,  and 
t  waa  by  bis  efTorts  that  the  great  congress  on 
liat  subject  assembled  in  Paris  in  1890.  He  was 
^UMie  a  cardinal  in  1882.  Hi^  work  in  Tunis  led 
JCi  tlie  reeatablishment  of  the  ancient  see  of  Cyprian 
lit  Carthage  in  1884,  and  from  Jan.  25,  1885,  he 
lore  tbe  title  of  archbishop  of  Carthage  and  pri- 
liate  of  Africa.  The  policy  of  toleration  of  the 
french  Republic  adopted  by  Leo  XI I L  was  first 
mtmciated  by  him  at  a  diimer  which  he  gave  to 
die  officers  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron  in  Nov,, 
1890,  and  was  confirmed  by  a  papal  brief  of  the 
following  February.  A  selection  of  his  works »  cou- 
nting principally  of  letters  and  aUoculions  (2  vols.) 
kaa  published  in  Paris,  1884, 

hTBUOOMAmsr:  K  C  Grusscninayer,  Vinffl-rinQ  ann^t* 
d*fpim:t\pQi  tn  France  tt  en  Afrvqut,  2  vola,,  AlgierHr  1886; 

;  R.  P.  darkc,  Cardinal  Lavigerie  and  the  African  Slave 
Trade.  Loadon^  l&SO;  F,  Klein,  Lt  Cardinal  I^vigtrie  et 
£h  miatkmM  d*Afrique.  Fam,  1800;  idem,  Ls  Cardinat 
Lmngmim  tl  «m  anttr^tt  dWfrique,  Lb,  1807;  E.  Leaur  and 
J,  A.  Pttil^  HUt.  populaire  dt  .  .  .  U   cardinal   CharUt^ 

II  MarHid'AUemand  Lavigerie^  ib.,  1802;  A.  Ferniud,  Le 
Cardinul  Lavigmt.  ib..  1893;  F.  Buumand.  San  Eminence 
k  Cardinal  Lavxurrie,  ib.  1893;  A,  Ktcard,  Le  Cardinal 
Laviotrit,  Lille.  1693;  X.  die  Pr^\iU«,  Un  tp^and  francaifi, 
U  cardinal  tavifferitf,  tb..  1K04:  L.  Bftunard.  Lc  Car- 
dinal Lavigtri*,  2  vols.,  FmiH,  1806;  J,  Simon,  Quatre 
pertraiU,  ib.,  1866;  L,  d'Antuun,  L*  Qramd  Ap&tre  de 
rAfrique.  Lyons,  1809. 


LAW   AND   GOSPEL. 

The  Judiiic  and  Pauline  Concep^tionn  (.1  t). 
The  Conception  of  Je«\i«  (f  2>, 
The  WritinB*  of  John  (S  3). 
Early  and  \fedieval  Church  (I  4). 
Luther  (4  5K 

The  history  of  thew  two  conceptions  is  the  hiji* 
tory  of  the  general  conception  of  Christianity,  be^ 
csLUse  Christianity  as  a  whole  is  based  upon  two 
corresponding  categories  which  form  the  istandard 
of  the  religion  of  redemption — lliat  of  the  obliga- 
tory demand  which  human  activity  Is  to  fulfil,  and 
that  of  the  saving  grace  which  Goti  bestows.  Juda- 
ism teaches  that  only  he  whom  Cod  deebires  justi- 
fied ufM>n  the  basis  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  of 
Moses  partakes  of  the  promised  salvation  to  be  re- 
vealed in  the  Gospel,  Aj>art  from  the  ritualism  and 

national  particularism  of  the  Jews, 
1,  The  this  theory  is  defective  in  .^o  far  as  the 
Judaic  and  relation  between  God  and  man  is  con- 
Pauline  sidered,  after  the  analogy  of  civil  law» 
Conceptions,  aa  one  of  human  service  and  a  divine 

equivalent  for  it,  from  which  follow 
irreligtoua  self-dependence,  heteronomy,  and  he- 
donistic motives  of  morality.  For  Paul  both  law 
and  Gospel  are  revelations  of  God  concerning  the 
way  to  eternal  life,  which  to  him  is  of  a  spiritual 
nature,  a  life  of  justice,  love,  and  sanctity.  The 
law,  however,  does  not  lead  to  eternal  life,  not  only 
because  it  consists  merely  of  ritual  provisions,  biit 
also  in  so  far  as  it  demands  virtues  like  j lattice, 
love,  and  sanctity.  Just  because  it  merely  demands^ 
it  can  not  accomplish  its  aim  over  against  the  flesh; 
it  even  increases  the  lust  of  the  flesh  and  incites 
transgression.  But,  apart  from  the  flesh,  the  law- 
can  not  give  life,  because  it  induces  man  to  secure 
his  justification  before  God  as  a  legal  claim  of  re- 
ward. Therefore  it  is  not  a  permanent,  but  only  a 
transitory,  order  of  God.  It  was  to  awaken  knowl- 
edge of  sin  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  the  per- 
manent divine  order,  namely  that  of  the  Gospel, 
an  order  of  grace  which  pardons  and  gives  gratui- 
tously and  demands  nothing  more  than  faith, 
which  gives  God  his  honor  by  humbly"  renouncing 
the  assertion  of  one's  own  will  and  trusting  in 
Go<.rs  grace  and  omnipotence.  Wliat  the  new 
order  signifies  may  best  be  seen  from  the  stand- 
point of  faith.  On  the  basis  of  the  assurance  of 
Go<rd  intention  of  grace  in  Christ,  the  believer 
knows  hinifit^lf  to  be  justified  and  adopted  by  Gcx? 
and  reconciled  with  him.  He  lias  ihe  assurance 
that  he  will  escape  the  wrath  of  judgment,  inherit 
eternal  life,  and  finally  l>e  endowed  with  perfection. 
The  consciousness  of  his  freedom  from  the  law 
leads  him  to  the  consciousness  of  the  duty  to  con* 
cent  rate  his  will  upon  tbe  struggle  againat  tbe  lustA 
of  the  iesh  and  the  earnest  endeavor  to  fulfil  the 
will  of  God  and  the  moral  conditions  of  eternal 
hfe.  Paul  does  not  consider  Christians  aa  freed 
from  the  need  of  moral  instruction  and  he  expect* 
Christian  tact  only  as  a  result  of  the  Christian's 
self-ejcamlnation  and  self-education.  But  herein 
he  does  not  fall  back  upon  the  standpoint  of  the 
law,  because  the  reasons  on  which  he  bases  his  in- 
dividual  rules  of  life  exclude  the  heteronomy  of 
ritualistic  norms,  and  also  all  hedonistic  motives. 
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Thus  the  permanent  part  m  the  law  is  its  content, 
in  so  far  as  it  corresponds  to  our  conception  of  sal- 
vation and  as  the  Gospel  realizes  it,  while  its  legal 
form  is  only  a  temporary  means.  Since  this  was 
only  the  final  result  of  Paul's  reflections,  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  concede  previously  to  the 
legal  form  that  it  must  be  satisfied  by  the  death 
of  Christ  before  the  order  of  grace  can  become 
efficacious. 

Jesus  had  a  different  conception  of  law  and  Gos- 
pel. Not  only  does  he  use  the  terms  differently, 
in  so  far  as  "  the  Gospel  **  was  for  him  the  message 
of  the  nearness  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  understood 
in  eschatological  sense,  and  in  so  far  as  he  sub- 
jected his  disciples  to  *'  the  law,"  not  dissolving  it, 
but  advocating  its  fulfilment  to  its  fullest  extent, 
but  also  there  is  an  essential  difference,  in  so  far  as 
Jesus,  instead  of  starting  from  the  experience  of 
the  present  redemption  from  guilt  and  the  power 
of  sin,  appealed  to  the  will  by  means  of  fear  and 
hope  so  that  justification  of  life  might 
3.  The  be  brought  about,  and  in  so  far  as  he. 
Conception  instead  of  deriving  all  salvation  from 

of  Jesus,  his  own  person  and  will,  placed  both 
behind  what  men  are  to  do  and  what 
God  will  do.  But  in  the  innermost  essence,  there 
is  no  real  difference  between  Paul  and  Jesus.  The 
seeming  contrast  is  to  be  explained  from  the  fact 
that  the  sermon  of  Jesus  is  a  means  of  the  edu- 
cating and  hence  redeeming  activity  of  the  bearer 
of  revelation,  while  Paul  speaks  out  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  redeemed.  Jesus  filled  the  tra- 
ditional formula  "  through  fulfilment  of  the  law 
to  reward  "  with  a  new  content — the  same  which 
Paul  advocated.  This  is  manifest  from  the  most 
peculiar  thought  of  Jesus,  that  of  Adoption  (q.v.). 
Without  infringing  upon  the  ritualistic  commands 
of  the  law,  he  asserted,  as  that  which  pleases  God, 
only  that  attitude  of  the  heart  which  manifests 
itself  in  childlike  trust  in  God,  and  in  imitation  of 
God's  disposition  in  the  love  of  our  fellow  men. 
He  excluded  the  legal  conception  of  our  relation  to 
God  by  demanding  an  unassuming  childlike  spirit 
and  calling  the  reward  a  superabundant  reward  of 
grace.  Thus  he  changed  the  demand;  but  adop- 
tion was  for  him  more  than  an  obligatory  demand. 
For  himself,  his  hfe  and  activity  were  the  reflex  of 
the  love  of  God  as  he  had  experienced  it  in  his 
heart,  however  much  in  individual  cases  obedience 
conformable  to  duty  was  not  strange  to  him.  But 
as  he  disclosed  his  knowledge  of  the  Father  to  his 
disciples  and  assured  them  of  God's  forgiveness 
and  care,  and  as  the  impression  of  his  unity  with 
God  gave  emphasis  to  his  work,  his  admonition  to 
trust  in  the  Father  and  become  similar  to  God 
grew  powerful  in  such  a  way  that  it  raised  it  into 
the  life  of  adoption  which  will  l^e  perfected  in  the 
coming  kingdom  of  God.  Therefore  those  who 
have  heeded  his  admonition  become,  first  of  all, 
certain  of  the  fact  that  they  have  been  saved. 

Under  the  presupposition  of  the  consciousness  of 
salvation,  the  writings  of  John  place  the  self-activ- 
ity to  be  expected  of  the  regenerated,  especially 
that  of  love,  under  the  view-point  of  a  new  com- 
mandment, whose  fulfilment  is  the  condition  for 
the  continuance  and  perfection  of  the  new  Hfe.     This 


does  not  mean  the  reestablishment  of  law;  for  the 
experience  of  the  love  of  God  is  the  motive  of  the 

fulfilment  of  the  commandment.    The 

3.  The      new  law  in  the  sense  of  John  is  not  a 

Writiiigs    sum   of  commandments  as  they  are 

of  John,     given  to  servants,  but  a  disclosure  of 

the  entire  and  imiform  will  ci  God 
as  it  is  made  to  friends  of  Christ.  Its  fulfilment  is 
inunediate  life  and  blessedness.  Moreover,  the 
consciousness  of  duty  toward  God's  oonmiandnent 
is  overshadowed  by  the  consciousness  of  depend- 
ence upon  the  preserving,  purifying,  and  perfect- 
ing activity  of  God. 

In  the  early  Church  Christianity  was  at  first 
understood  as  new  law  in  the  Judaistic  sense,  in  so 
far  as  free  persons  have  to  acquire  the  eternal  re- 
ward by  their  own  fulfilment  of  moral  demands, 
and  grace  is  limited  to  knowledge  of  God  and  for- 
giveness of  sin  in  baptism.    This  was  not  altered 

when  Irenseus  disclosed  Christ  again  as 

4.  Early    the  Redeemer,  because  redemption  in 

and        his  sense  is  only  physical;  or  when  the 

Medieval    institution  of  penance  mediated  fo^ 

Church,     giveness   of  sins  also  after  baptism, 

because  this  relates  only  to  particu- 
lar sins  and  does  not  give  an  individual  certainty 
of  the  state  of  grace.  The  Roman  spirit  even  in- 
tensified the  legal  conception,  since  the  relation  to 
God  was  considered  after  the  manner  of  civil  Uw, 
and  there  was  not  only  demanded  that  the  Chris- 
tian should  earn  for  himself  the  reward  of  God,  but 
should  give  him  satisfaction  also  for  sins  by  volun- 
tary painful  works.  Augustine  renewed  the  doc- 
trine of  Paul  concerning  law  and  Gospel,  law  of 
works  and  law  of  faith;  both  aim  at  the  realization 
of  love  to  God  as  the  highest  good,  but  are  opposed 
to  each  other  in  so  far  as  this  love  is  only  demanded 
by  the  law,  while  it  is  actually  given  as  a  ble^ing 
in  the  Gospel.  "  By  the  law  of  works  God  says  to 
us,  *  do  what  I  command  thee  ';  but  by  the  law 
of  faith  we  say  to  God,  *  give  me  what  thou  com- 
mandest  '  "  {De  spiritu  ct  liitera,  xxii.,  NP\F,  1st 
sCr.,  v.  92).  They  are  relat<Mi  to  each  other  in  so 
far  as  the  law,  by  inciting  lust,  shows  that  the  mo- 
tive of  its  fulfilment  is  not  love  to  God,  but  '*  the 
fear  of  punishment  "  and  ''  the  love  of  gain,"  and 
"thus  compels  us  to  seek  faith,  which  as  hope  and 
prayer  takes  refuge  in  God's  mercy.  But  his 
mercy  infuses  love  of  him  or  of  righteousness  into 
the  soul  of  the  believer,  by  means  of  which  the 
will  after  its  cure  fulfils  the  law  without  the  law, 
and  desires  no  other  reward  but  progress  and  per- 
fection, being  conscious  that  the  fulfilment  is  due 
to  the  grace  of  God.  But  Augustine  does  not 
come  up  to  the  standard  of  Paul  since  he  knows 
grace  only  as  a  secret  power  and  has  not  attaine<l 
an  absolute  certainty  of  salvation.  Moreover,  he 
combined  with  PauHnism  the  common  view  of 
Catholicism  concerning  the  law,  by  repeatedly  esti- 
mating the  achievements  due  to  grace  as  merits 
and  satisfactions.  In  the  Middle  Ages  this  com- 
bination of  Augustine  remained  as  basis,  but  by 
enlarging  the  conception  of  merit  and  applying  it 
to  actions  which  are  possible  without  grace  and 
necessary  for  its  preparation,  and  by  deriving  all 
hope  of  salvation  by  means  of  the  uncertain  d^ 
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ngAided  m  m  Qod  iHio  wAtdied  over  rfghtaoiui* 
IMM  Mid  jurtioe  and  hated  iniqpiitT.  Wben  the 
ImeUtea  fint  emeiied  into  the  Ug^  of  hbtory, 
thej  poieeend  neither  a  firm  pditieal  ocganiiation 
nor  law,  Inetead  of  written  law  tribal  eurtom  pre- 
vailed, and  in  plaoe  of  an  eieeiitive  magiatraqr  atood 
the  tribal  defi^,  wiMm  will  wae  rqneeBnted  by  the 
euetome  of  the  tribe.  It  ni%fat,  Um,  be  nqipoied 
that  eadli  tribe  would  ereate  ite  own  euetom,  with- 
out ngaid  to  ita  ned^ibore,  but  it  muat  not  be 
foigotten  that  idnee  the  dawn  of  hiitory  Arabia 
and  the  Byio-Arabian  desert  had  been  under  the 
influenee  of  Balnrlonian  dviUation,  and  that  in 
Babylonia  aa  eari^  aa  2200  B.a  law  had  reaehed 
a  hO^  in  tfas  CSode  of  Hammurabi  (q.v.)  whidi 
waa  not  equaled  even  in  the  Hebrew  Book  of 
the  Oovenant  in  the  kte  i^gal  period.  Oontaet 
with  aneient  Arabian  culture,  which  attained  a 
noteworthy  eminenoe  among  the  Minaeana  in  the 
aeeond  half  of  the  aeeond  millennium  b.c.,  ia  oon- 
fiimed  by  the  laraelitio  narrative  itaelf  when  it 
itatoi  that  If  oaoa  modeled  hia  code  aeeording  to 
the  eouiMd  of  the  Midianite  Jethro. 

The  aettlement  in  the  Weat  Jordan  country  waa 
a  momentoua  epoch  in  the  development  of  law. 
In  ita  content  law  muat  have  been  wide(f  extended, 
since  new  conditiona  brought  new  logal  problemc; 
but' the  independent  development  of  Inaelitie  law 
had  not  yet  begun.  Since  the  discovery  of  the 
Code  of  Hammurabi,  it  may  be  regarded  aa  certain 
that  the  (Isnssnitos  *^»»***ng  whom  the 
Hebrews  had  come  and  whoae  culture 
they  adopted  had  a  highly  qrstcni- 
atiacd  code.  TUs  Ganaanite  syrtem 
waa  deeply  influenced  by  Babylonia, 
and  this  eiplalna  why  laraelitto  law, 
oven  after  beiw  taken  from  the  (Isnasnitos  n**^ 
worioed  over  in  the  Book  of  the  Oovenant,  shows 
so  dose  an  affinity  with  the  Code  of  Ham- 
murabi. This  agreement  is  seldom  verbal,  but  the 
spirit  and  the  basal  concepts,  except  in  religion, 
are  essentially  the  same,  although  the  Babylonian 
code  deals  with  a  far  more  highly  developed  and 
more  coherent  political  organization.  The  entire 
system  of  legal  procedure  was  transformed  by  the 
new  home  of  the  Israelites.  Nomadic  Bedouins 
have  no  judges  dothed  with  executive  authority, 
but  fixed  abodes  change  clans  and  families  to  local 
communities  and  territorial  unions.  The  heads  of 
the  commimities,  or  elders,  become  the  magistracy, 
and  behind  their  enactment  stands  the  power  of 
the  community.  Thus  a  form  of  public  law  was 
evolved,  and  the  community  assumed  control  of 
the  protection  of  individual  rights. 

Tl^  rise  of  the  Israelitic  kingdom  resulted  in  a 
definite  system  of  law  and  in  legal  uniformity,  in 
so  far  as  this  had  not  already  been  achieved.    The 
date  of  the  codification  of  the  unwritten  law  is  un- 
known.   It  may  have  taken  place  at  an  early  date 
at  the  sanctuaries,  but  the  most  prim- 
3.  The      itive  document  known  is  the  so-called 
Hebrew     Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  xx.  24- 
Codes.      xxiii.  19).    The  Book  of  the  Covenant 
does  not  pronounce  great  principles  of 
law  or  abstract  legal  doctrines  to  be  applied  in  indi- 
vidual cases  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  but  it  is 


aeoDectfanof  special  inataacai  and  b  resMtad  to 
the  proUema  of  daily  life.  It  deals  wtth  the  statM 
of  sUves,  with  faijuries  to  life  or  fimb,  and  with  fa* 
juriea  to  property,  iriiether  dam^bter  or  ikm, 
cattle  or  fruit.  ItoeiaaayBt  nooommereiillnr, 
while  the  CSode  ct  Hammnnbi  b  h||^  dsiekiad 
hi  this  respect.  The  Book  of  the  Oovenat  w 
evidently  n  ccwnpilatinn  of  eactatiQg  eoBtcmaiy  kv, 
and  it  ia  nowhere  stated  that  it  ever  received  ens' 
tion  aa  olBcial,  nor  b  it  known  who  compiled  tb 
collection  or  who  caused  it  to  be  made.  It  iw 
poeeil^y  not  olBcial,  but  may  haivo  beendnwa^ 
by  private  pereona,  or,  in  other  wonfa,  by  tin 
prieeta.  Far  diiferent  ia  Deuteronomy,  nUdi  m 
officially  prodaimed  aa  the  kw  of  the  State  ia  tin 
eighteenth  year  of  Joaiah  (021  B.C.).  Tlioi^d» 
br  tothe  Book  of  the  CSovenant  in  farm  and  o» 
tent,  it  marka  an  important  atep  in  advnee  fa 
that  it  seeks  to  brii«  afl  civil  and  rd%ioMfav 
withfai  the  acope  of  the  point  of  y/km  of  the  I 
ra0y.  The  charaoteristfe  of  thb  code  fa  its  1 
tarianism  in  providing  for  the  poor,  fer  1 
for  widowa,  and  for  oiphana.  Tin  Priest^  Oak 
waa  hitroduced  as  the  kw  of  the  State  after  tb 
exib  (Neh.  viii.-z.).  Tkkan  aa  a  wfaofe,  it  o» 
tains  only  religfous  kw,  ahhough  it  abo  comidn 
individual  questkxis  of  civil  life  in  eo  br  as  thv 
concern  the  hierocraey  o£  the  prieatl^  code,  btt 
b  incoipoimted  the  independent  "  Law  of  Hdh 
neae"  (Ler.  xviL-sxvL),  whkh  proeeedi  from tb 
point  of  Tbw  of  the  sanctity  of  the  peopk  Tb 
written  kw,  aa  extant,  eoncerna  only  a  tauIL  p» 
tion  of  dvil  life;  unfortunatd^  no  other  codHfaste 
of  cuatomary  kw  haa  been  preserved.  IheTonh 
became  the  infeUibb  baab  for  aU  l^nther  denfap- 
mmt  of  the  kw,  ita  defkaencba  beii«  euppKed  I9 
ceauistb  intcqxetation  or  by  a  oodUbalion  of  tb 
kw  of  custom.  The  kw  thus  deduced  was  tnad 
Halakhah,  and  with  its  recognition  the  schdan  of  tb 
law  became  the  actual  legislators.  The  results  of 
their  activity  are  sununed  up  in  the  Mishnah  (see 
Talmud),  which  is  based  on  an  earlier  work  dating 
from  the  time  of  Rabbi  Akiba  ben  Joseph,  who 
flourished  between  110  and  135  a.d.,  under  wboM 
direction  the  Halakhah,  which  had  be^  transmitted 
orally,  seems  to  have  been  codified. 

n.  Administratbn  of  the  Law:  Legal  juradi^ 
tion  was  originally  lodged  in  the  family  (Gen. 
zxviii.  24;  Deut.  xii.  18  sqq.),  or  in  the  "  dden," 
or  heads  of  the  dans  and  trib«  (Ex.  xviii.  13  sqq.; 

Num.  xi.  16 sqq.;  I>eut.  i.  13 sqq.).  ?v- 
I.  The  allel  with  this  was  the  decision  of  tie 
Judges,      priest  as  the  servant  of  God,  wluk 

Moses,  according  to  the  narrative,  laid 
the  most  difficult  problems  before  God  (Ex.  xviil  15. 
19) .  The  judicial  power  of  the  elders  was  cmly  moral; 
they  possessed  no  executive  authority  and  with  the 
settlement  in  Palestine  were  superseded  hj  tbe 
heads  of  the  local  conmiunities,  who  acquired  aecu- 
tive  power,  since  a  permanent  oonununity  nata- 
rally  had  an  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  kw. 
This  court  of  elders  retained  its  judicial  authority 
in  the  regal  period  (II  Sam.  xiv.  4  sqq.;  I  Kinp 
xxi.  8  sqq.),  while  Deuteronomy  lecogniieB  them 
as  an  organized  body  with  full  judicial  powen 
(Deut.  xix.  12,  xxi.  2  sqq.,  xxii.  15,  etc.),  and  si 
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he  repreaentfttivcs  of  the  eommmiity  (Deut.  xvii. 
It  must  accordingly  be  assumed  that  though 
iihe  Book  of  the  Covenant  does  not  atate  it^  its 
P' judges"  were  the  elders.  The  priests  retained 
"  BIT  judicial  power  at  all  times.  In  the  Book  of 
Q>venant  (Ex.  xxii*  9,  R,V,)  the  decision  of 
xod  is  sought  at  the  sanctuary  in  case.*;  of  unui^ual 
difficulty,  while  in  Deuteronomy  the  Levites  con- 
jftitute  an  ecclesiastical  court  which  decides  also 
secular  matters.  The  tendency  of  Deuteronomy  is 
to  enlarge  therr  jurisdictionj  and  to  leave  the  elders 
the  right  of  puninhment  only  tti  those  derelictions 
which  directly  concern  the  family  (Deut,  xxi.  1  sqq., 
18  8qq.»  xrii.  13  sqq.,  xxv.  7  sqq.).  At  that  period 
the  king  was  the  chiBf  judge  (II  Sam.  xiv.  4  s<iq.), 
although  his  ruling  might  be  sought  at  the  very 
first,  especially  in  difficult  cases  (II  Sam.  xv.  2 
sqq.;  1  Kings  tit.  16  st^q.:  II  Kings  xv.  5).  This 
right  of  the  king  was  then  transferred  to  his  offi- 
cials, who  judged  tn  the  king's  name.  Unfortu- 
pAAtaly  it  is  not  known  whether  or  how  the  author- 
■ty  of  the  royal  officials  was  conditioned  by  the 
■Blders  and  priests.  The  Chronicler  ascribes  to 
Jehosbapbat  the  creation  of  a  supreme  court  in 
Jerusalem  and  the  appointment  of  judges  in  the 
iBdividual  cities  (II  Chron.  xix.  4-11).  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  assume  that  the  high  priest  and  the 
"  prince  of  Judah  '*  were  the  spiritual  and  secular 
presidents  of  this  court,  allliough  it  would  agree 
with  the  statement  of  the  Chronicler  that  David 
had  given  6,000  Levites  the  office  of  judge  (I  Chron. 
rxiii,  4,  xxvi.  29).  The  local  judges  in  the  time  of 
Ezra  were  chosen  from  among  the  elders  of  the 
city  (Ezra  vii.  25,  x.  14).  In  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man period  such  judges  were  found  evei^nvbere 
(Judith  vi.  16;  Josephus,  Wars,  II.,  xiv.  1;  cf. 
Matt,  V.  22,  X.  17;  Mark  xiii.  9).  In  small  towns 
the  council  of  elders  exercised  judicial  functions 
(Luke  vii.  3),  while  larger  places  seem  to  have  con- 
tained special  courts.  In  later  times  local  courts 
usually  bad  seven  members,  and  twenty  in  larger 
cities. 

Judicial  procedure  was  oral,  although  the  later 
period  seems  to  have  known  written  complaints 

I  (Job  xxxi.  35  sqq.).  The  judges  sai  at  the  city- 
gate  (Deut.  xxi.  19»  xxii,  15;  Amos  v. 
2,  The  12,  IS),  while  Solomon  built  a  '*  porch 
Procedure,  of  judgment  '*  at  Jerusalem  (I  Kings 
vii.  7) .  The  plaintiff  lodged  his  own  com- 
plaint; if  he  failed  to  do  so,  no  one  else  brought  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  court,  for  there  was  no 
proeecuting  attorney.  Proof  was  by  witneaaes,  the 
^Aw  requiring  the  concordant  testimony  of  two 
witoeaBeSf  especially  in  cases  involving  capital  pun- 
islmient  (Deut.  xvii.  6,  xix.  15;  Num.  xxxv,  30;  for 
an  fjtception  cf.  Deut.  xxi.  IS  sqq,).  According  to 
the  Talmud  (cf,  Josephus,  AnL  IV.,  viii.  15)  adutt 
freemen  alone  were  eligible  as  witnesses,  alaves  and 
women  being  excluded;  according  to  Lev«  v.  1, 
compulsory  testimony  was  common.     False   wit- 

Ineaa  was  punished  by  the  lex  ialioni^  (Deut.  xix. 
IS  sqqO,  In  cases  where  witnesses  could  not  be 
found,  an  oath  was  required  (Ex.  xxii.  6-11),  and 
in  the  older  period  the  Ordeal  (q.v.)  was  frequently 
.invoked  as  a  means  of  proof  (Ex.  xxii.  8;  1  8am. 
iv,  41;  Joshua  vii.  14),  although  later  this  was  re- 


Btricted  to  the  single  case  of  the  chaige  of  adultery 
(Num.  v.).  Torture  was  first  employed  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  testimony  during  the  Herodtan  rule 
(Josephus,  Wars,  I.,  xxx.  2-5). 

lU.  Criminal  Law:  In  the  C^ode  of  Hammurjibi 
criminal  law  is  under  the  absolute  control  of  the 
State,  while  in  the  Old  Testament  it  is  still  in  proc- 
ess of  development  from  private  to  public  law. 
Private  law  belongs  primarily  to  the 
I.  Develop-  ki  talionis  ("  Eye  for  eye^  tooth  for 
ment  from  tooth,  .  .  .  wound  for  wound,**  Ex, 
the  Lex  xxi.  24-25).  This  principle  dom- 
Talionia.  inated  even  public  law,  as  is  shown  by 
the  Ck>de  of  Hammurabi,  although  it 
was  originally  the  norm  for  private  revenge.  The 
man  who  had  been  injured  had  the  right  to  do  to 
hLs  injurer  the  same  harm  as  had  been  done  him; 
among  savage  peoples  revenge  is  regarded  as  a  right- 
eous and  holy  sentiment.  This  appears  most  cle.irly 
in  the  case  of  murder,  where  revenge  was  not  merely 
justified  but  sanctifietl,  and  was  a  kinsman *s  duty. 
Absolute  kx  taiionis,  as  is  clear  from  Blood  Revenge 
(q,v,),  makes  all  controversies  eternal,  and  it  there- 
fore marks  a  long  step  in  advance  when  the  Israel- 
ites at  an  early  period  substituted  in  certain  cases 
tlie  wergild  for  blood-revenge.  Such  compensation 
could  not  escape  regulation  by  general  custom,  and 
ancient  Israelitic  usage  required  such  settlement 
in  personal  injuries  (Ex.  xxi.  18)*  but  paralleled  ii 
with  blood- revenge,  except  in  the  case  of  man- 
slaughter (Ex.  xxi.  30).  A  third  stage  is  publf 
criminal  law,  in  which  society  depri^^es  the  indi- 
vidual of  the  right  of  punishment,  w*hich  is  then 
executed  by  the  authorities.  Revenge  thus  be- 
comes punishment,  which  is  regulated  by  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  community.  Punishment  has. 
moreover,  a  religious  end.  Sin,  especially  murder, 
brought  on  the  land  a  defilement  which  was  purged 
by  punishment  (cf.  II  Sam.  xxi.,  xxiv.;  Num. 
XXXV.  33;  Deut.  xix.  19).  This  assumption  of 
guilt  by  the  State  involved  a  family  in  the  punish- 
ment of  its  memtjers,  and  in  aggravated  cases  chil- 
dren suffered  with  their  fathers  (Joshua  vii.  21; 
II  Kings  ix.  26;  cf.  also  the  general  principle  that 
Yahweh  visits  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children).  The  concept  of  blood-revenge  is  still 
retained,  and  if  the  avengers  are  unable  to  eeizt* 
the  murderer^  his  family  is  slain  instead  (cf.  II  Sam. 
xxi.  6  sqq.),  a  principle  found  both  in  the  Code  of 
Hammurabi  and  in  modem  custom  among  the 
Bedouins,  which  was  not  abrogated  among  the 
Israelites  before  Deuteronomy  (Deut.  xxiv.  16). 
Punishment  by  retaliation  oceurs  only  in  case  of 
bodily  injury,  and  substitutional  punishment,  fre- 
quent in  the  Code  of  Hanmiurabi,  is  mentioned  but 
once  (Deut.  xxv.  12).  The  death-penalty  was  by 
stoning  (Lev.  xxiv.  14;  Deut.  xvii.  5),  since  such 
cases  as  those  describetl  in  II  Sam.  i.  15  and  11 
Kings  X,  7,  25  were  not  the  execution  of  a  pun- 
ishment ordered  by  the  court.  In  certain  in- 
stances the  penalty  w^as  increased  by  burning  or 
hanging  the  corpse »  thus  depriving  the  crimiiml  of 
the  l>eiicfit  of  burial  (Lev,  xx.  14,  xxi.  9).  although 
Deuteronomy  (xxi.  22)  mitigated  this  portion  of 
the  punishment.  Crucifixion  and  strangulation 
(the  latter,  according  to  the  T&kaud|  the  umial 
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f onn  of  punishment)  were  introduoed  Yij  tbe  Bo- 
mans.  Burning  to  death  aeems  to  ha^e  been  prao* 
tieed  in  the  earlieet  period  (Gen.  zzzviiL  24)  but 
in  later  times  it  was  restricted  to  gross  immoraUty 
(Lev.  zx.  14,  zxL  0),  while  the  Code  of  Hammurabi 
enacts  it  as  the  penalty  for  incest  Punishment  by 
beating  is  first  mentioned  in  Deut.  zzv.  1-3,  but 
the  crimes  for  which  it  was  inflicted  are  taken  for 
granted,  although  the  maximum  number  of  blows 
is  fixed  at  forty  (later  forty  less  one;  of.  II  Oor. 
zL  24;  Josephus,  Ani.,  IV.,  viiL  21,  23).  In^- 
prisonment  is  first  mentioned  in  the  post«xilic 
period  (Eara  viL  25),  but  dungeons,  stodci,  and 
iron  ooUars  were  frequently  employed  l^  the  kings 
(Jer.  XX.  2,  xxix.  25  sqq.;  II  Cbron.  xviiL  2S).  In 
an  other  cases,  as  in  the  Code  of  Hanunuimbi,  fines 
alone  were  exacted,  and  were  regarded  as  a  recom- 
pense for  plaintiffs  rather  than  as  punishments. 
The  sense  of  liability  is  well  developed,  as  it  is  hn 
the  Code  of  HanunurabL  A  careful  dktinction  is 
drawn  in  the  Bo(^  of  the  Covraant  between  mur- 
der and  manslaughter  (Ex.  xxi.  12  sqq.),  and  the 
right  of  self-defense  is  recognised  (Ex.  xxii.  2), 
while  accidental  injuries  are  distinguished  from 
intentional 

In  their  details  the  punitive  regulations  which 
have  been  preserved  are  very  incomplete.  Accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  view,  death  akme  coukl  atone 
for  murder  (Gen.  ix.  6-6),  and  the  later  law  was 
thus  obl%ed  to  recognise  the  right  of  blood-revenge 
(Deut.  xix.  1-13;  Num.  xxxv.  16-21), 
a.  Capftal  although  the  tendency  to  transfonn 
Offenses,  this  into  punishment  inflicted  by  the 
authorities  was  early  manifested  (11 
Sam.  xiv.  4  sqq.).  The  factor  here  at  woric  was  the 
distinction  between  murder  and  manslaughter.  In 
Deutenmomy  (xix.  1-13)  previous  hatred  is  consid- 
ered a  proof  of  the  intentional  character  of  the  deed, 
and  in  the  Priestly  Code  the  use  of  a  deadly  weapon 
bears  with  it  the  same  implication  (Num.  xxxv.  16 
sqq.).  Murder  was  punished  with  death  (Num. 
xxxv.  31),  yet  the  murderer  had  the  right  of  asy- 
lum at  a  sanctuary  (Ex.  xxi.  14),  or,  in  later  times, 
at  special  cities  of  refuge  (Deut.  xix.  2-3;  Num. 
xxxv.  11  sqq.).  There  it  was  to  be  decided  whether 
the  fugitive  was  guilty  of  murder  or  manslaughter. 
In  the  former  case  he  was  to  be  driven  from  his 
asylum  (Ex.  xxi.  14;  Deut.  xix.  11  sqq.;  Num. 
xxxv.  11  sqq.);  in  the  latter  eventuality  the  guilty 
man  was  free  within  the  city,  although  he  could 
not  obtain  full  amnesty  until  the  death  of  the  high 
priest  (Num.  xxxv.  25;  post-exilic).  In  case  of 
malice,  the  lex  talionis  was  employed,  but  in  in- 
juries inflicted  in  the  heat  of  quarrel  the  defendant 
had  only  to  pay  the  expenses  for  the  healing  of  the 
plaintiff,  and  recompense  him  for  the  time  of  his 
illness  (for  another  case  of  fine,  cf.  Ex.  xxi.  22). 
Among  offenses  against  morality,  incest,  pederasty, 
and  bestiality  were  punished  with  death  (Lev.  xx. 
10  sqq.;  Ex.  xxii.  18),  and  the  same  penalty  was 
inflicted  on  both  parties  guilty  of  adultery,  except 
that,  when  force  had  been  used,  the  woman  was  ac- 
quitted (Deut.  xxii.  25-26),  the  law  agreeing  herein 
with  the  Code  of  Hammurabi.  The  seduction  of 
an  unbetrothetl  girl  was  regarded  as  an  injury  to 
property  (Ex.  xxii.  15;  Deut.  xxii.  28-29),  although 


the  dauf^ifter  of  a  inciest 

(Lev.xxLO).    A  sjgnffieant  timit  dj  Hebrew  Iwrii 

the  fact  that  it,  in  antithesis  to  the  Obde  of  H» 

niurabiy  comprised  crii  _  _ 

chrfl  law,  punishing  not  onl^  idolatiy  and  y 

(Ex.  xxiL  18,  20)  with^death,  but 

ronomy  (xiiL  6-18),  any  temptetion  to  tfaBBsenM^ 

iriiile  the  FriesUy  Oode  was  stiD  more  ssfcm  (Ur. 

xxiv.  16). 

IV.  BIglila  of  Pmoas:  Full  rig^its  wen  » 
Joyed  o^  l^  adult  freemsn  who  wen  ei^iUi 
of  bearipg  arms.  lists  of  the  dtiasns  sen  to 
have  been  prepared  at  an  euity  period  (Ex.  mi. 
32),  and  are  frequently  mentianed  in  latsr  tiwai 
(e.g.,  Im.  X.  10).  In  Num.  L  3  and  Lev.  xxvi  I 
the  age  of  twenty  is  taken  to  be  that  at  wUA 
arms  may  first  be  bone,  and  it  may  be  asasieil 
that  this  rule  held  good  at  an  earlier  period.  Ik 
legal  freedom  of  women,  od  the  ofther  hand,  m 
limited. 

V.  Riglili  of  Pkoperty:  Hie  rsgulaftioM 
under  this  category  are  concerned  with  _ 
debt,  and  indemnity.  The  purobase  and  mk  of 
movable  property,  as  well  as  many  other  eommw- 
oial  matters  regulated  in  the  CSode  of  ffiwrnfM^ 

were  not  oontroUed  1^  Hebraw  kv. 

1.  Rsal    Preexilic  Israel  was  not  a  commBnU 
Estate,     people.    In   the  sale  of  real  eMe^ 

custom  laid  restrictions  on  the  onar. 
The  ground  m  which  father  and  grandfather  ven 
buried  (I  Kingi  xxL  3)  was  sacred  to  the  son  and 
gcandson,  and  the  law  soui^t  to  keq>  the  property  k 
the  familty,  giving  those  kinsmen  who  had  the  #t 
of  mheritanoe  the  privilege  of  ixeemption  and  le- 
demption  (Jer.  xxxiL  8  sqq.).  The  Friestlly  Oode 
enacted  the  right  of  redemption  of  real  estate  to 
be  exercised  within  a  year  (Lev.  xxv.  25  aqq.). 
The  antiquity  of  thk  custom  is  unknown,  but  it  ■ 
a  mere  theory  that  every  fifty  years  purduoed 
property  was  restored  to  its  original  owners  with- 
out compensation  (Lev.  xxv.  13  sqq.).  OertaiD 
formalities  were  customary  in  purchase.  Wit- 
nesses were  summoned  (Gen.  xxiii.  7-20),  and  in 
the  time  of  Jeremiah  it  was  usual  to  dra«  up  a 
deed  (Jer.  xxxii.  6  sqq.,  44).  An  ancient  symbolic 
act  in  the  transfer  of  real  estate  was  the  giving  d 
a  shoe  to  the  purchaser  by  the  seller  in  tol^  of  his 
renunciation  of  the  property,  a  ceremony  no  longer 
clear  in  origin  (Ruth  iv.  7;  cf.  Ps.  he.  8;  Deut. 
xxv.  9,  xi.  24?). 

Debt  receives  less  detailed  treatment  than  in  the 
Code  of  Hammurabi.  Debts  exist,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  view  of  Deuteronomy,  only  becauae  the 
poor  exist;  the  Old  Testament  knows  nothing  of 
a  system  of  credit  in  connection  with  trade.   The 

tendency  of  the  laws,  therefore,  wis  to 

2.  Debt    protect, the  debtor  against  oppreaaoo. 

Usury  was  accordingly  forbidden,  but 
unfortunately  there  is  no  statement  respecting  > 
just  rate  of  interest  (Ex.  xxii.  25).  In  andent 
Babylonia  interest  ran  as  high  as  forty  per  oeot 
and  averaged  twenty  per  cent.  In  the  Isitelitifl 
code  the  creditor  received  a  pledge,  but  coakl  I^ 
tain  an  upper  garment,  the  covering  of  tbe  poor, 
only  until  sundown  (fix.  xxii.  26).  Deuteronomy 
went  still  further,  and  prohibited  the  taking  '^ 
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of  any  article  necessary  for  liv^liliood  (Deul, 
S,  13,  17,  aacx.,  xxiv.  10-11,  and  Code  of  Ilam- 
i,  241).  In  a  like  spirit  interest  was  absc> 
forbidden  (Deut.  xxiii.  19-20;  cf.  Ezek. 
16-17),  at  least  so  far  as  compatriots  were 
ned.  In  the  case  of  insolvent  debtors,  as  in 
>nian  law  (cf.  Code  of  Hammurabi,  54),  the 
?ems  to  have  included  the  person,  but  though 
editor  could  not  deprive  the  debtor  of  his 
ty,  he  was  permitted,  as  in  the  Code  of  Hani- 
i  (116,  117),  to  sell  the  debtor  into  slavery 
er  with  his  family  and  property  (II  Kings 
Neh.  V.  5,  8;  Isa.  I  1;  Jer.  xxxiv.  S  st^q.), 
gh  this  servitude  ended  after  the  lapse  of 
irs  (Ex.  xxi.  2;  cf.  Code  of  Hammurabi,  117, 
enacts  that  a  wife  and  her  childi-en  shall 
only  three  years;  on  the  bondage  of  the 
ier,  cf.  especiaUy  Ex.  xxi.  7  sqq,).  In  I>e«te- 
y  this  law  becomes  a  command  to  remit 
>t  in  the  seventh  year  (I>f?ut*  xv.  1  sqq.), 
?h  with  little  success  (Deut.  xv.  9  sqq.; 
Kv'il  7  sqq.;  Jer.  xxxiv.  8  sciq.).  To  Rabbi 
fvaa  ascrtbecj  the  device  of  the  proshid,  a  dec- 
Q  before  the  court  that  the  creditor  reserved 
;ht  to  demand  pajTnent  of  the  debt  at  any 
jthout  regard  to  the  year  of  relea.se.  In  the 
Code  the  manumisaion  was  required  to  take 
n  the  year  of  jubilee,  but  kindly  treatment 
enslaved  debtor  was  enjoined  (Lev.  xxv,  35 
?f.  Code  of  Hammurabi,  115-116). 
mnity  for  injury  to  proj>erty  could  be  ex- 
jnly  where  guilt  was  proved,  a^  in  theft  and 
dement,  wherein  the  Hebrew  law  was  more 
than  the  Code  of  Hammurabi,  which  here 
itly  imposed  the  death  penalty.  The  resti- 
tution for  theft  wa>s  to  be  double  the 
ijury  amount  of  money  (comp.  Code  of  Ham- 
»  murabi,  120,  124,  126),  four  times  the 

city,  number  of  sheep,  and  five  times  the 
number  of  oxen  (Ex.  xxii.  1-3).  Guilt 
K)  evidenced  by  gross  carelessness  (Ex.  xxi. 
^xii.  5,  12).  If  a  man's  guilt  was  proved 
Viras  unable  to  make  restitution,  he  was 
to  alavery  as  a  debtor,  but  where  there  was 
ienoe  of  guilr,  there  was  no  compensation 
jcii.  7^,  10-11,  13).  Deuteronomy  contains 
Ills  on  these  subjects,  but  the  Priest  Code  is 
Daily  milder,  enacting  that  one  who  con- 
anything  entrusted  to  him.  or  anything 
3r  found,  make  complete  restoration  and  add 
h  of  the  value  as  a  tine  (Lev.  vi.  20-24). 
tntieritajice:  The  law  of  inheritance  was 
I  throughout.  Unlike  the  Code  of  Ham- 
L(172),  Hebrew  law  deniecl  the  inheritance 
Irife,  since  she  formed  part  of  the  heritable 
of  her  husband.  Daughters  likewise  were 
lie  of  inheritance,  this  being  another  point 
TgjencB  from  tlie  Code  of  Hammurabi  (ISO, 
J4).  Lack  of  male  offspring  gave  the  in- 
ce  to  the  nearest  agnate,  who  also  had  the 
!  blood-revenge.  The  sons  of  different  wives 
ual  right  of  inheritance,  although  the  first- 
m  received  a  double  portion  (Deut.  xxi.  17). 
ther  might,  however,  favor  one  son  rathef- 
nother,  and  might  even  transfer  the  inherit' 
rf  the  first-born  to  a  younger  son,  aa  to  the 


first  son  of  a  favorite  wife^  although  this  was  con- 
trary to  custom  and*  was  forbidden  by  Deuteron- 
omy (Gen.  xlix.  3,  xxi.  1  sqq.;  I  Kings  i.  11-13; 
Deut.  xxi.  15-17).  It  is  unknown  whether  the 
real  estate  was  divided,  nor  is  it  certain  whether 
the  inheritance  of  the  sons  by  a  concubine  (Gen. 
x-xi,  11)  was  equal  to  that  of  the  sons  by  a  wife, 
although  much  seems  to  liave  depended  on  the 
good- will  of  the  father.  It  was  not  until  the  later 
perioii  that  the  law  allowed  daughters  to  inherit  in 
ca«e  there  were  no  sons  (Num.  xxvii.  4  sqq.),  al- 
though in  such  instances  they  were  obliged  to 
marry  a  husband  from  their  father's  stock  (Num. 
XXX vi.  1-12),  in  order  tJuit  the  estate  might  not 
pass  to  an  unrelated  family.  It  was  an  exceptional 
act  of  favor  to  allow  daughters  to  inherit  together 
with  sons  (Job  xlii.  15),  but  even  in  case  of  a  child- 
less  marriage  the  wife  had  no  right  of  inheritance, 
the  heirs  then  being  the  kinsmen  of  her  husband. 

L  Benzinger. 
BiBUCKsaxPHT:  J.  Klein,  Dtu  QetU  Hber  dot  oerichaiehe 
Beweisver/ahren  ruuA  fno«ttiKk4almudUKhem  Rtcht,  H«lle, 
1885;  J.  D.  Michjwlia,  Mo§ai$cfu9  RecfU,  6  vols..  Fnjik- 
fort,  1773;  Freiikel.  t>er  geriehtlithe  BmaeU.  Berlin,  1840; 
J,  L.  Saalschuti,  Da*  mouatMche  Recht  ib.  1863;  L,  DieKtel, 
Die  relioiftaen  DelikU  int  iaraelitischen  Stro/recht,  in  Jahr- 
tfiuther  /Qt  prot€*taniiMche  Theologie,  v  (1869),  297  aqq,: 
M.  Dij^chiik,  DoM  momische  ReehU  Vienna,  186©;  A. 
Kueoen,  Reliaion  of  Israel,  ii.  26tH2S0,  London,  1S75; 
idem,  Notional  Retigiunt  and  Univertal  Religions,  pp,  82 
sqq.,  ib.  1882;  A.  P,  Bissel,  The  Law  of  Atylum  in  twroel. 
Leipaie,  1884;  Smith.  OTJC,  pp,  298  «iqq.,  428-430,  and 
lecturefl  xi.-xii,;  G.  Wildebocr,  De  Penlaieuchkritik  en 
hft  mt/taiMehe  Sirafrecht,  in  Tijd^chrift  vor  StrafrecHt,  iv. 
205  Bqq.,  V,  261  sqq.;  A.  Bertholi?t.  Die  Stellunff  der 
Itraeliien  und  Juden  tu  den  Fremden,  Freiburg.  1896; 
E.  Diis%  Social  Life  of  the  Hebrew*,  New  York.  1901^ 
C.  F.  Kent.  Stiidmt'f  OW  Testament,  vol  iv..  ib.,  1907; 
Sch(irer,  Oesckiehie,  il  143  aqq..  Enjs,  tranfil.,  ooiuvulf 
Index;  DB,  iil  64-72;  EB.  iii.  2714-30;  JE.  vii.  633 
638;  the  literatiire  died  under  HAUMUBAat  and  His  Codh:; 
and  the  works  on  Hebrew  archeology  ttnd  otntiquitiea  by 
Dc'Wette,  EmUd.  Keil^  Beniinjier.  and  NowBck. 

LAW,  WILLIAM;  English  controversial  and 
devotional  writer;  b.  at  King's  Chffe  (28  in,  n.e, 
of  Northampton),  Northamptonshire,  1686;  d, 
there  Apr.  9,  1761.  He  studied  at  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge  (B.A.,  1708;  M.A,,  1712),  and  was 
ordained  and  elected  fellow  of  his  college  in  1711. 
He  was  a  fearless  nonjuror,  antl,  in  consequence 
of  his  refusal  to  take  the  oaiha  of  alJegiance  and 
abjuration  on  the  aceeijsion  of  George  l.^  forfeited 
his  fellowship,  and  all  prospects  of  advancement 
in  the  Church.  Subsequently  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Putney  as  tutor  to  Edward  Gibbon,  father 
of  the  historian.  In  1740  he  returned  to  King's 
Cliffe,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  literary 
labors  and  works  of  charity.  Law  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  English  writers  on  practical  divinity 
in  the  eight-eenth  century.  He  was  a  genuine  mys- 
tic, although  he  lived  in  a  worldly  and  rationalistic 
age,  and  is  be«t  known  by  hiB  Serious  Call  to  a  Dc- 
vQul  and  Hoiy  Life  (London,  1729  and  often;  new 
ed.,  1906).  With  the  exception  of  The  Filgrim*9 
Progress,  no  book  on  practical  religion  in  the  lan- 
guage has,  perhaps,  been  so  highly  praised.  Gib- 
bon, Dr.  Johnson,  Doddridge,  and  John  Wesley, 
vie  with  each  other  tn  commending  it  as  a  master- 
piece. At  one  time*  Law  was  a  kind  of  oracte  with 
Wesley,  and  his  influence  upon  early  Methodkm 
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was  of  mi  almott  fonn&tive  diameter.  In  his  later 
j^ieam  be  beoMoe  an  enthusia&tie  fftudent  of  Jakob 
Boehme,  bui  his  siToag  churchly  feeling  nod  his 
^  a  kept  htm  from  the  wiM  errors 

into  which  aome  of  Boehme's 
i  feU.  In  7^  SpirU  of  Fmyer  (1750;  tmm 
id.r  WS)  fttid  r^  Spifii  </  Lac^  (t7SI;  new  ed., 
1803),  LftW  nnfokb  his  injnrtical  view,  &nd  an- 
m«n  the  objections  which  had  beem  MWtde  to  ibeni^ 
ni^  af«  rf^max^bk!  woH^  aad  Aboowl  fai 
llf  uncomrooa  ^kttual  iongv  mi 

'by  Lfl»r  ai«:  rtenpf  I^itirt  jo 
'  (1717-19;  mrw  ed..  1893).  the 
of  mTiting  produced  1^  the 
(see  HoAi>LT,  BExjAiim); 
■ad  A  PmtUmi  TrmUm  0m  CkriMian  Pii/«iupfs 
(172e;  abddpKl  in  pwi  hf  J>  Weaky,  1740;  new 
«L,  1902>,  All  of  llwse  ma^r  be  found  in  his  Work* 
(9  v<iJa.^  1763;  a  b@ftiitifut  reprint  ed.  G.  B.  Mor- 
CHi,  9  vols,  Broekeohartt,  laiS-^OS.)  Eee^t  vol- 
i^Mi  of  iek^]on«  from  hem  are:  Ckamekn  and 
f  ^  WUham  Law  (ed-  A.  Wh|te,  Lon- 
Wko^fat  God  (ed.  A.  Hufny,  imi}; 
The  Power  </  IA«  S^Hfii  (ed.  A.  Uurmy,  U30S);  wd 
The  Divifm  IndweUing  {vd.  A.  Munmj,  1907);  Li^ 
^at  and  Mjfliic  WHHngm  (New  York«  190S>. 

M^  M«M^  liitt^A.   LS81    Ctlrfigiaiy^    |a 

iMb  m,  liM  tiriTHlIf  pflBlid)£   U  Riifti.  Bmmm  m 
A  lihwjl  S  ^«  &.  line  J.  a.  Owrt^Q,     7%t  CkmA 

msd   r    B«ltoD,  fb  AiviWh  Cftwdk  (ifl^iaoOK  ib. 

Hoidtiaoiiut.  flipedalr  T.  l^tWhtr*  V'U^  «f  tfv  lf«»* 

UWmR.  HmH  JACESOU:  Oito^  of  li«- 
hoA;  b.  U  Ballymena  (33  m,  aa^w.  ol  BcKwt), 
GoQs^  Antmo,  Dee.  11,  laet.  Bm  tludled  st 
THbUj^  Colk«e,  Dublin  (B.A.,  IBS2;  H.A.,  1S8$), 
was  ordered  d^ieon  in  1^5,  and  ordained  pHeat  hi 
1SS6.  He  was  etinite  of  Christ  Church,  Kingstown, 
Dublin  1885-93,  and  aeoior  chaplain  of  St.  Mary 'a 
Cathedral,  Edinburgh  IS9a-^,  Since  1898  he  has 
been  professor  of  eeelesiastii!^  history  in  the  Uni- 
%'er»ity  of  Diiblin,  where  he  had  already  been  aa- 
listant  to  Archbishop  King*s  lecturer  in  divinity 
in  1890^3.  He  waa  uni%^er9ity  preacher  in  1S9S- 
1905,  and  has  been  exajntning  ehaplain  to  the 
bishop  of  Edmburgh  since  1895*  precentor  of  Trifl* 
ity  C&lkfe  ainoB  1900  and  of  St.  Patriek'a  Cathedral, 
Dublin,  since  1902,  and  curate  of  Bray,  Dublin, 
sinoe  1905.  He  has  edited:  The  Rotdyn  Misml 
(London.  1809);  G.  T.  Stokes'  5om*  WoriJtuA  <flke 
Irish  Church  (1900);  and  Th^  Duiry  qf  W\Uiam 
King  .  .  .  A*epi  during  his  Imprmmmeni  in  Dub- 
Hn  Castle,  WSO  (Dublin,  1903);  and  haa  written: 
Chapters  on  the  Book  qf  MuUing  (Edinburgh,  1S97); 
The  Kikormie  Misml  (Dublin,  1900);  ThaughU  on 
Belief  and  Life  (aermons;  1900);  and  The  Manu- 
scfipU  of  the  Vila  Sam^  Columham  (1903),  He 
has  also  contributed  to  the  Pepfp^pkia  DuMinen- 
m  (London,  1902)  and  The  Fsalwix  qf  Israel  (1904). 

LAWttEMCE,  WH.L1AM:  Prot^tant  Epiaeo- 
p&l  biabop  of  Masaachiisetta;  b.  in  Bo«(ton  May  30, 
ISfiO.  He  wm  graduated  at  Harvard  in  187 1  and 
the  Episcopal  T^lqgical  School,  Ckmbridge,  Mass., 


in  1975^  He  waa  ordered  df^ieon  in  1875  and 
priesCed  in  1876.  He  became  reetor  of  Graft 
Oiurch^  lAwreoce,  Mbms,,  in  I§76,  prDfessor  of 
homileticfl  and  pastoral  theology  in  tfae  Episoo^ 
Tbeolpgkal  Bdmcl  at  Cambridge  in  I8S4  (dean  from 
iniTn),  aiiilhiAiii  llf  ITiii  iiiiiTniii  n  1 111  um  HehiB 
WTittea:  tJl^^Mmm  A  [<Cam«J L^wrfmce (his  f&t^r 
fiwlon,  WSS^X  Fuvona  mid  Senrite  (1896);  Lift 
s^  Ba^  Wohati,  Gowtmar  </  MassaehuMtii  (1902); 
and  Siud^  qf  Phmjm  Bfooke  (1903), 

PL  asu.  Kev  Yorik  tern, 

LAY  BAFTISH.    See  E4fTisif,  m.,  C 

L4T  BROTKEBS^  LAT  SESmES.    See  Mqmm^ 
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LAT  CLERK:  A  de^pi^on  0vm  lo  i 
membeiB  of  the  establishment  of  an  English  catfap- 
dral,  wbo^  duty  ti  ta  to  talce  a  regular  part  in  the 
choral  si€-ri^icea;  they  are  sometimes  known  also  u 
lay  vii^rs,  or  Ticars-ehoral.  As  in  the  esse  of  the 
pamh  derkp  the  name  eotnes  down  from  a  time 
when  these  functions  were  perfoiiited  by  aetukl 
eleri«B;  the  qualifying  adjective  ''  lay,''  tbomgh 
etymokipoally  importing  a  oontradicdon,  bcmg 
adied  to  wimA  the  difference  in  modem  usage. 

LAT  COMMtnnOfl  (Lat.  eommunio  tmm): 
Originally  the  status  of  the  lay  membeTS  of  tbs 
Chtireh  as  contrasted  with  the  clergy ^  but  r»trtcted 
after  the  differentiation  betwieen  ckigy  and  hilj 
to  a  deposition  from  the  higher  estate  of  the  fonner 
to  the  lower  rank  of  the  latter.  It  is  mentioDed  in 
thia  aenae  as  early  etM  the  third  eentatry,  eepeciallj 
as  A  punishment  parallel  with  Deposition  (q.v.l 
The  punishment  implied  that  a  clergyman  thus  de- 
posed resumed  the  status  of  a  Layman  and  hid 
henceforth  only  lay  rigbtB^  so  that  he  recei\'ed  mo- 
munion  outside  the  choir  instead  of  within  tk 
saoetuary,  like  the  cleri^.  In  modem  RomMi 
Catholic  usage  the  developmejit  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  "'  indelibb  character  "  of  bishops  and  piiesti 
has  tendered  absolute  reduction  to  lay  oomimi* 
nion  impossible,  A  cleric  of  major  ordera  csa  be 
released  from  the  duties  of  his  office,  esped&liHr 
from  the  vow  of  celibacy^  only  by  dispensation  d 
the  pope.  Those  who  hold  minor  orders,  howBVK^, 
may  return  to  the  estate  of  laymen,  and  H  tbif 
marry,  they  lose  t^ir  bei^cee  and  all  othef  prtr^ 
Ueges,  (F.  HmecEixmi) 

LAY  EEABSR;  A  tenn  appUed  in  the  Anglieas 
CJomm union  to  laymen  who  are  Ueenaed  to  read 
portions  of  the  service,  usually  in  the  absence  of » 
ckfigyman.  The  system  received  its  earliest  widt 
development  in  the  United  Stat^^  where  the  Bum- 
ber  of  eleigy  was  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  tsib- 
aionary  expan^iion,  and  the  services  of  the  Epiico 
paJ  C%ufch  were  in  many  places  kept  up  f&r  tjflg 
periods  almost  entirely  by  the  ministrations  of  \&f 
readers;  but  in  recent  ye&im  it  has  b^n  adoptid 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  England  alsa  In  t^ 
United  Slates  a  lay  reader  i»  required  to  ha?e  * 
lieense  from  the  bishop,  which  is  granted  for  s  y^ 
at  a  time,  and  hia  powers  are  mtuutdy  defined  b; 
the  canons. 
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LAYING  OH  OF  HANDS:  A  t^ligioua  rite,  both 
Jewish  and  Christian.  In  the  Old  Testament,  as  a 
prescribed  act»  it  appears  first  in  Lev.  i.  4,  for  the 
biimt-offering;  in  iii,  2  for  the  peace-oflFering;  in 
iv.  4  for  the  sin-offering;  in  xvi.  21  for  the  sending 
away  of  the  scapegoat  on  the  Day  of  Atonement. 
It  was  uaed  a1m>  in  connection  with  the  aetting 
apart  of  prieat^a  {Ex.  xxix.  10,  15,  19),  and  with  the 
solemn  punishment  of  idolatry  (Lev.  xxiv.  14).  In 
Num.  viii.  10,  12  the  close  connection 
In  the  Old  between  the  use  of  the  rite  in  sacrilioe 
Testament,  and  that  in  con.s«?cration  of  prieBls  is 
seen;  whence  it  follows  that  it  can 
not  be  used  to  denote  the  draignation  of  represent- 
atived  by  the  people,  but  rather  signifies  that  tliey 
belong  to  God.  The  lading  on  of  hands  in  the  case 
of  the  scapegoat  is  a  symbolic  expression  of  par- 
tietpAtion  between  subject  and  object,  the  latter 
becoming  or  doing  what  properly  belongs  to  the 
former.  In  the  punishment  of  idolatry  a  simi- 
lArly  close  connection  is  established  between  the 
bearing  of  witness  and  the  punishment  of  the 
crime.  It  is  an  easy  transition  to  the  setting  apart 
of  Joshua  as  leader  of  the  people  by  the  laying  on 
of  the  hands  of  Moses  (Num.  xxviii.  IH;  Deut. 
xxxiv.  9),  in  order  to  symbohze  the  participation 
of  the  younger  in  the  exalted  mission  of  the  elder. 
From  all  these  cases  it  appears  that  the  act  either 
meant  the  marking  out  of  a  special  destiny  for  the 
object,  expressed  in  the  words  which  accompanied 
the  act  (for  some  words  were  always  used),  or  else 
it  signified  tranuraission,  either  of  an  office,  or  of 
a  blessing,  or  of  sin. 

In  the  New  Testament  there  is  no  express  men- 
tion of  the  rite  as  a  part  of  the  law.  But  Christ 
performed  a  number  of  his  miracles  of  healing  by 
the  laying  on  of  hands  (e.g.,  Mark  v.  23,  vi.  5,  vii. 
32),  and  his  blessing  was  conveyed  by  the  same 
set  (Mark  x.  13,  16).  The  same  thing  is  related  of 
the  miracles  of  healing  performed  by  the  disciples 
(Acta  vi.  6,  ix.  12,  17,  xx\4ii.  8).  The  expression 
of  the  will  to  heal  or  bless  by  this  act 
In  the  New  ts  so  natural  that  there  is  no  need  to 
Testament  attribute  any  magical  effect  to  the 
mere  touch,  against  which  would  be 
the  failure  of  the  pamllel  passages  to  mention  it, 
and  the  same  working  of  the  word  at  a  distance 
(c^-,  Matt.  viii.  5-13).  The  imposition  of  hands 
rely  symbolic  of  the  healing  will;  but  in  ac- 
ice  with  the  new  dispensation,  the  effect 
ly  accompanies  the  sign.  It  is  not  surpri- 
sing to  find  the  laying  on  of  hands  permanently 
connected  with  the  washing  away  of  sin  in  baptii^m 
and  with  the  appointment  to  offices  in  the  Church. 
In  the  former  connection  it  so  appears  in  Acta  viii. 
17  and  Heb.  vi.  2,  but  not  as  a  separate,  substan- 
tive act  accompanying  the  baptism  and  with  a 
blessing  of  its  own.  According  to  Acts  ii.  38,  the 
communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  a  thing 
separate  from  baptism ^  but  follows  upon  it.  The 
separation  of  the  la>'ing  on  of  hands  from  baptism, 
and  its  elevation  into  a  right  reserved  to  bishops 
in  Confirmation  (q.v.),  is  both  contrary  to  Scrip- 

■    ture  and  derc^alory  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism . 

I         According  to  Acta  vi,  6,  xiii.  3,  the  appointment 

I    to  office  in  the  Church  is  conferred  by  prayer  and 
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the  laying  on  of  hands,  which  here  again  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  natural  symbol  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  necessary  to 
their    exercise.     It    is    analogous    to    the    Jewish 
prie«tly  consecration  (Nnm,  viii.  10),  as  also  to  the 
ordination  of   readers  or  members  of 
In  the      the  Sanhedrin  in  the  post^Maccabean 
ChurdL     period.     But  once  more  the  New-Tes- 
tament  symbolism    differs   essentially 
from  the  Old;    for  as  long  as  the  service  of  the 
Church  had  not  developed  into  a  hierarchical  con- 
Btitution,   the   commissioning   of  a  man   with   an 
office  was  supposed  to  include  the  transmission  of 
the  powers  necessary  to  its  exercise.     Thus  Paul 
could  write  to  Timothy  (L,  iv.  14,  IL,  i.  6)  of  the 
chariama  wliich  was  in  him  through  the  laying  on 
of  his  hands  and  the  hands  of  the  presbytery,  and 
warn  him  (L,  v.  22)  to  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no 
man.     For    later  development,  see    Clergy,   IV.; 

C0NFlRiLA.TlON;    OrDINATION.  (H.  CRBMEBf.) 

BiBuoQ^APffr:   DCJ.,  L  828r-a29;   DS,  iiL  SA-85\   EB,  ii 

ly&e. 

LAYMAN'S    MISSIONARY    MOVEM^T.      See 

Movement,  Layman's  Missionabt. 

LAZARISTS:  1.  A  nan^e  sometimes  given  to 
the  Mekhitarists  from  their  monastery  on  the  island 
of  San  Lazzaro  (2  m«  s.e.  of  Venice).  See  Mekhit- 
arists. 

d.  The  conunon  name  of  the  congregation  of 
secular  priests  for  missions  founded  by  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  from  the  old  hospital  of  St.  Laaare  in  Paris, 
where  they  had  their  mother  house.  See  Vin- 
cent DE  PauLj  Saint. 

3.  The  Knights  of  St  Lazarus,  organised  for  the 
care  of  the  sick,  especially  lepers,  probably  at  Je- 
rusalem about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  tradition  that  the  order  was  founded  by  the 
leprous  King  Baldwin  IV.  may  be  partially  au- 
thentic, in  that  he  probably  showed  special  favor 
to  a  lazaretto  in  Jerusalem  at  that  period,  and 
knighted  the  brothers  in  attendance  at  it.  After 
the  thirteenth  century,  they  spread  throughout 
Europe,  chiefly  in  Sicily,  Lower  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many, and  most  of  all  in  France,  where  the  laza- 
retto at  Boigni  (near  Orleans)  became  the  seat  of 
the  Grand  Master.  About  1490  the  order  was 
suppressed  in  Italy  by  Innocent  VIIL,  only  to  be 
restored  by  Leo  X.  In  1572  they  were  united  by 
Duke  Emmanuel  Philibert  of  Savoy  with  the 
Knights  of  St.  Maurice  (founded  H34  and  follow- 
ing Benedictine  rule),  and  the  two  orders  now  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  defense  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic doctrine  against  Protestantism.  The  Knights 
of  Saints  Lazarus  and  Maurice  still  exist  in  Italy 
as  a  secular  order  established  by  Victor  Emmanuel 
I.  of  Sardinia  in  1816. 

In  France  the  Knights  of  St.  La«anis  were  united 
in  1607  by  Henry  IV.  with  the  Knights  of  Our 
Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  and  under  Louis  XIV.  they 
enjoyed  special  favor  in  1672,  receiving  the  estates 
of  all  extinct  or  suppreiised  French  ortiers.  After 
1691,  however,  these  estates  were  withdrawn,  and 
henceforth  the  order  slowly  declined,  being  almost 
annihilated  in  the  Revolution  and  beiz^  formally 
suppressed  in  1830. 
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Aa  «(ie«U]  lAMgDui  both  the  lulkn  And  Fweoth 
hT9kt*ei^A  Upr*:  ft  iffWfn  crcm  with  eig^t  pMOU,  whifc 
i;#;  Fr»;r«eb  tUvmoti  mdfUs/i  liliM  between  the  mum 
oi  ifje  crrjiw  ftiyJ  pietunas  oC  (pir  ImAj  erf  MouDt 
(ItLnmA  ntA  Ldzanw  nsii:i|[;  froca  the  dei^L 

(O.  Z^CKLEKt) 
HtuuuMsmAtmY:  fitlyot,  Orrfro  «iaiiaKiin»«.  i.  32.  S4:  H«i». 

.eAn«|/i/A«    /.i«6<i<(bftri»lr«l    m    MtMdmUm',    pp,    272-274. 
4»»  4M.    Currwr,  A«<«^MfM«  Or4«r«,  p,  21%. 

LEA,  HEHRY  CHARLES:  HijrtorUn;  b.  in 
Fhibrielf/lii*  Hept.  1^,  1S2.S;  d.  thefe  Oct.  24, 
WJ^.  lUi  WM  erJucaterJ  privately,  and  in  1841 
enterr^d  tlie  publiiihinf(-^ir>tiife  of  Lea  and  Blaochard, 
in  ^iiN  native  city,  \jt9Ctjmixi$^  a  meoiber  oC  the  firm 
in  1H51  and  ^iavini;  note  control  from  1865  to  1880, 
when  tie  retired  from  active  life.  During  the  Civil 
War  lie  waa  a  mernljer  of  the  Union  League,  and 
always  retaineri  intrrreiit  in  municipal  and  civil  re- 
form. He  ia  univfrnially  known  by  hia  studies  ci 
rnefiieval  ecclesiaMtical  history,  which  oomprise: 
Sujteridilum  and  Fwm:  KnayM  an  Wager  c/  Law, 
Wagrr  of  HaUU,  (Jrdaal,  ami  Torture  (Philadelphia, 
18W$) ;  niM/irical  Sketch  of  SacerdoUd  Celibacy  in  the 
ChruUutn  Church  (Bo«trjn,  1867 ;  3d  ed.,  2  vols.,  New 
York,  lUrj?;;  Studiee  in  Church  HieUjry:  Rim  cf  Tem- 
poral Power,  Benefit  of  Clergy,  Excommunication 
(Fhila/lelphia,  1869);  Hietory  of  the  In^ieilumcfthe 
Mul^iU  Agee  (3  vols.,  New  York,  1888);  Chaptertfrom 
the  lieligiouM  Hietory  of  Spain  connected  with  the 
Inquieilum  ( PhiUdelphia,  1800);  Formulary  qf  the 
PaptU  Penitentiary  in  the  Thirteenth  Century  (1893); 
HUtory  of  Auricular  Confeeeion  and  Indulgence*  in 
the  LfUin  Church  (3  vols.,  1896);  The  Moriscos  cf 
Spain,  their  Convention  and  Exjmlnon  (1901);  and 
Ilietory  of  the  Inquieition  of  Spain  (4  vols.,  New 
York,  19(KM)7) ;  Inquieilum  in  the  Spanish  Depend- 
enciee  (19U8). 

LEAD  (LBADE),  JANE:  Knp^lish  mystic;  h.  in 
Norfolk  lfi2:<;  <l.  in  [.ondon  Au^^.  19,  1701.  Ilor 
rniii'lcn  riiirnc  wuh  Ward.  Iti^cyMvin^  the;  asiml  od- 
iic.'itioii  of  tin*  w<dl-tf>-<lo  lOn^lish  ^irl  of  the  pcricxi, 
hIu"  hojinl,  in  hiT  HixtfH'nth  y<'iir,  a  marvelous  voi«», 
wliich  HO  irnpn'MM'«l  her  that  kIio  devoted  her.s<»lf 
IlietKri'forth  to  meditation.  At  the  a^e  of  twenty- 
one  Hhe  married  her  kinsman  William  Lead,  and 
aftiT  his  death  iti  1<>7()  lived  in  n'tirement  in 
I/ondon.  Her  innat4»  t4»ndenoy  to  my.stici.sm  wjw 
furthered  l>y  }»er  study  of  Jakob  Bo<*hme  and  her 
ac<iuaintance  with  John  Porda^(^  (cj.v.),  an  Anglican 
clergyman,  aft.<'r  Kiri'J;  but  she  wji.s  not  cont<»nt  with 
the  visions  of  ot  liers,  her  vivid  imagination  sjHMMlily 
prcnlucin^  phantiisms  of  her  own.  These  occurred 
almost  nightly  and  were*  recorde<l  aft^T  n>70  in  hor 
diary,  A  FounUn'n  of  Gardens:  but  her  writingH 
mad(»  little  impression  until  \{YX\,  when  one  of 
them  wius  translated  into  Dutch.  She  now  becjimo 
famoiLs  in  an  hour.  An  important  event  in  hor 
life  at  this  |)eriod  was  her  acquaintana*  with  an 
Oxford  scholar  Francis  I^>e,  who  iH^camo  succes- 
sively her  adopted  son.  secn'tary.  and  son-in-law, 
and  gave  her  writinjr-;  their  present  literary  form. 
About  the  pair  gathered  a  circle  of  mystics  who 
termed  themselves  the  Philadelphian  Soci(»ty  and 
kept  in  clase  touch  with  Ciermnny  and  Holland.  Tn 
her  latter  years  she  had  to  struggle  against  poverty 


ADd  iealoopf,  tkoqgk  At  wwm  freed  from  tiie  far- 
mer by  an  amiDml  prwinB  of  400  floriai  grwn  bf 
Baron  Kniphnneen.  She  re^vded  kcnetf  »  th^ 
mere  DMUnment  of  ber  tmkmh;  and  be?  works. 
thou^  *»*^''"g  in  origmniitj  and  ftyle.  cjnu»] 
a  wide  mfluuiee  in  nmited  ciidu.  Tneir  cun^- 
Vet  is  snfficwntlj  fitdiraled  bj  tbe  thles:  The 
Heaeemly  Cloud  funr  Brmkimg:  The  lard  CBrufi 
Amxnaiim^Ladder  Sent  Dknnt  (Loidon,  1^1 »:  Tke 
RemUtHom  of  ReeeiaticnM,  etc.  (1683i:  Tke  Emehan 
Waits  with  God,  Foumi  ohI  ^  a  Spinimoi  TrateOer, 
whose  Face  towards  Mount  Siem  obave  was  set,  etc 
(1094;:  The  Laws  of  Paradiee,  Given  Forth  6y  Wit- 
dom  to  a  Trandaiod  Spirit  (IGftS);  The  Wosdert  tf 
God's  Creation  Mamfesied  in  the  Varitiy  ef  Ei^d 
Worlds  as  They  were  made  known  experimewtaBy 
unto  the  Author  (1606);  A  Message  to  the  PkUcdd- 
phian  Society,  Whithersoever  Dispersed  our  ike 
Whole  Earth  (1696),  followed  by  two  nmikr  mes- 
sages in  1696;  The  Tree  of  Faith  or  the  Tree  cflift 
Springing  up  in  the  Paradiee  of  God,  ete.  (1696  >: 
The  Ark  cf  Faith  (1696);  A  Fountain  of  Gardm 
Watered  by  the  Rivers  cf  Divine  Pleasure  and  Spring- 
ing up  in  all  the  Variety  of  Spiritual  Plants,  ete. 
(4  vols.,  1696-1701);  A  Revdatian  of  the  Everiad- 
ing  Gospd  Message  {ieid7);  The  Ascent  to  the  Mount 
cf  Vision  (16967);  The  Signs  of  the  Times:  Fore- 
running the  Kingdom  cf  Christ  and  Evidencing  when 
it  is  to  Come  (1699);  The  Wars  cf  David  and  the 
Peaceable  Reign  cf  Solomon,  ete.  (1700),  with  au- 
tobiographical material;  A  Living  Funeral  TesHr 
mony,  or  Death  Overcome  and  Drowned  in  the  Life 
of  Christ  (1702);  and  The  First  Resurrection  in 
Christ  (Amsterdam,  1704;  dictated  shortly  before 
her  death).  (Abnold  RCeoo.) 

BiBUOOftAPHT:  An  antobioKnphy  exists  in  Seiha  mjftHKKf 
TraeUUlnn,  pp.  412-423.  Amsterdam.  1006.  Gooiatt: 
DNB,  zxxii.  312-318:  I.  W.  Jmcu-.  Histona  scri«wrrtim 
TI..  il  00-117.  HAmbuTK.  1717;  C.  Walton.  NMe$  for  an 
Adequate  Biography  of  W.  Lava.  London.  1854:  CSanoo 
Jenkinx,  in  Britiah  Quarterly  Review,  July,  1873,  pp.  ISl- 
1S7. 

LEAGUE  AND  COVENANT,  THE  SOLEMN.    See 
Covenanters,  §  4. 

LEANDER,  SAINT:  Metropolitan  of  Se\'iUe;  h. 
at  Cartagena.  Spain,  c.  5.50;  d.  Mar.  13.  600  or 
601.  The  brother  of  Isidore  of  Se\alle,  Fulgentius 
bishop  of  Ecija,  and  Florentina  prioress  of  a  nun- 
nery, he  wiis  for  many  ye^irs  a  monk,  and  even  at 
this  early  jjeriod  seems  to  have  exerciser!  the  in- 
fluence on  the  Visigothic  Prince  Herraenegild.  son 
of  Leovigild,  which  ultimately  converted  him  from 
Arianism  to  the  catholic  faith.  Ix»ander  wa.s  exiled 
when  Hermenegild  rebelled  against  his  father;  and 
l)etween  579  and  582  he  went  to  Byzantium  to  in- 
duce Tiberius  II.  to  send  troops  to  the  aid  of  the 
catholic  party  headed  by  his  convert.  Despite  tbe 
powerful  influence  of  Gregory  the  Great.  Leandcr 
met  with  no  success  at  Byzantium,  .\fier  his  re- 
turn to  Spain,  he  was  consecrated  bishop,  or  metro- 
politan, of  Se\'ille,  probably  in  584.  In  this  capjuy 
ity  he  not  only  confirmed  Leoxnjrild's  successor 
Recared  in  his  conversion  to  orthodoxy  (587V  but 
also  aide<l  materially  in  overcoming  the  opposition 
of  the  .\rian  bishops  and  in  effecting  the  final  con- 
version of  the  Visigoths  from  Arianism.     He  pre- 
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Bided  over  the  famous  Synod  of  Toledo  (589)  which 
marked  this  event,  and  was  the  chief  agent  in  add- 
ing the  jUioqite  to  the  creed  of  the  Visigothic  Church. 
His  activity  in  behalf  of  hia  Church  is  also  shown 
in  his  correspondence  with  Gregory  the  Great,  who 
not  only  answered  his  queKtions  carefully  and  cor- 
i  dially,  but  al«o  isent  hirn  the  pallium  in  .^99  and 
;;  dedicated  to  him  his  Moralia  in  Johum.     The  ex- 
'l  tant  works  of  Leander  are:  Reg f da  ^ancUtnomuiium, 
\  give  iibellikg  He  in-stituti&rie  inr^inum  et  conlemptu 
'  mundi  ad   Floreniiinam   sororem,    and    Hmnilia   de 
triumpho   ecclem<E  oh   conversioTiem   Gothtjrntn    (de- 
livered in  the  synod  of  Toledo).     Both  are  (irinted 
in  AfPL,  IxxU.  873-898,     He  also  wrote  two  trea- 
tises against  Arianism,  one  a  sharp  polemic,  the 
other  an  orthodox  Ciit^chism.     In  the  eccleaiastieal 
;  art  of  Spain  Leander  is  always  represented  with  his 
I  brother  Isidore.  (O,  Z6ckler|.) 

I  BrBLioaRAPHY:    ladorD  of  Seville.  £h  vir.  iU,.  eiiap.   xiL; 
I       ASS.  March,  li.  275-280;    ASM,  l  37»-3&fi;    R  Gama, 

1  3  voU.,  K^KfltubuTK.  1862-70;  E.  Gtirrea,  in  Fortehungen 
ji  lur  deuUcI^en  GetchichU.  1872-73;  idem,  in  ZHT,  1873, 
*  part«  i,  iv.;  idem,  ia  ZWT,  scrr  (1885),  part  iii.*  xjtvi 
:•  (18S6),  part  L.  pp.  36^60;  DCB,  iii.  637-640;  and  the 
hteratiire  under  hiiDORK  (Sf  ^fe:YiLi.£. 

LEATHES,  STANLEY:     Church  of  England;  h. 

I'  at  EUesborough  (20  m.  e.  of  Oxford )j  Bucks,  Mar, 
21,  1830;  d.  at  Much  Hadham  (7  m.  n.e.  of  Hert- 
ford), Herts,  Apr.  30,  1900.  He  studied  at  Jesus 
CoUege,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1852;  M.A.,  1855),  and 
after  serving  various  chiu-ches  was  appointed  in  ISti3 
profeasor  of  Hebrew  in  King^s  College,  London. 
He  was  abo  perfietual  curate  of  St,  Philip's,  Re- 

!  gent  Street,  London,  1869-80,  and  rector  of  Cliffe- 
at-Hoo,  Kent,  1880-89  and  of  Much  Hadham,  Herts, 
1889-1900.     He  became  a  naember  of  the  Old-Te*- 

I  t&ineDt  company  of  revisers  in  1870,  and  from  1876 
until  his  death  was  prebendary  of  Caddington  Major 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  examining  chaplain  to  the 

I  bishop  of  Lichfield  aft-er   1891,  and  examiner  in 

I  Scripture  to  the  University  of  London  aft^r  1892, 
Among  his  publications,  special  mention  may  be 

'  made  of  his  Witness  of  the  Old  TestamerU  fo  ChriM 
(London,  1868);  The  Witness  of  St,  Paul  to  ChriM 
(1869);  The  Witness  of  St.  John  to  Christ  (1870; 
these  three  vohunejs  the  Boyle  lectures  for  1868-70); 
The  Strwrture  of  the  Old  Testameni  (1873);  The 
Cities  Visited  by  St.  Paid  (1873);  The  Oospd  its 
<rtpn  Witness  (Hiilsean  lectures  for  1873;  1874); 
The  Reiigion  of  the  Christ  (Bampton  lectures  for 
1874;  1874);  The  Grounds  of  Chrisiian  Hope  {IB77)\ 
The  Christian  Creed,  its  Theory  and  Prattiee  (1877); 
Old  Testament  Prophecy,  its  Witness  as  a  Record  of 
Divine  Foreknowledge  (Warburton  lectures;  1880); 
The  Foundations  of  Moraliiy:  Discmtrses  upon  the 
Ten  CommandmerUs  ( 1 882) ;  Cliaraderistits  of  Chris- 
tiamty  (1883);  Christ  and  the  Bible  (1885);  The 
Law  in  the  Prophets  (1891);  and  The  TesHmony  of 
the  Earlier  Prophetic  Writers  to  the  Primal  Religion 
i^lBrael  (1898). 
BiBUOaaATHY:  DNB,  SuppleiDent^  ill.  85-^, 

LEBA50N:    The  western  part  of  the  mountain 

system  of  central  Syria,  starttng  near  the  sources 

of  the  Jordan  and  stretching  northeast  about  one 

I  hundred  miles.    Over  against  it  to  the  e.ast  is  An- 

tiiebanon,   while  between  the  two  ranges  is  the 


plain  of  Ccele-Syria  (q.  v. ) .  The  general  character  of 
the  entire  system  va  that  of  a  mighty  mountain  wall 
between  the  coast  and  the  interior.  Lebanon  be- 
gins at  the  south  where  the  Litany  breaks  through 
on  its  way  to  the  sea;  its  soutliern  half  reaches 
northward  to  the  pass  through  which  the  railroad 
frotn  Beirut  to  Damascus  crosses  at  a  height  of 
4,lS70  feet,  and  its  highest  point  is  Jabal  Baruk, 
about  6,870  feet  above  the  seji;  its  northern  half 
extends  to  the  valley  of  the  Nahr  al-Kabir  where 
the  latter  flows  westward  into  the  Mediterranean. 
The  northern  half  reaches  a  liigher  altitude  and  a 
greater  variety  of  form  than  the  southern.  Instead 
of  a  single  line  of  mount-ain  crests  there  are  numer- 
ous extender!  pbteaus,  reminding  of  the  Alpine 
formation,  though  the  Lebanon  outhnes  are  some- 
what softer  in  outline.  These  plateau  heights  are 
knowii  as  Jabal  Saunin  (8,060  feet),  Munaitira 
(8,680  feet),  Khaswani  (c.  9,000  feet),  "  the  Cedars  *' 
(Arab.  Arz  Libnan,  *'  Cedars  of  Lebanon  "),  and 
Akkar  (6,610  feet).  Ara  Libnan  culminates  in  two 
ranges  of  peaks  running  north  and  south,  each  row 
having  five  summits,  of  which  the  highest  is  Dahr 
al-Dubab  in  the  western  range^  altitude  9,470  feet, 
just  a  little  below  the  line  of  pert.»etual  snow,  Lf  the 
observation  of  C,  Diener  be  accept^jd.  Yet  there 
are  isolated  places  where  in  some  yeArs  snow  lies 
continually  in  the  hollows  (Jer.  xviil.  14),  and 
moraines  reveal  traces  of  the  glaciers  of  former 
times. 

The  cedar  groves  near  Rsharrah  (40  m.  n.e.  of 
Beirut)  cover  part  of  a  Romewlmt  hilly  ba.sin  about 
6,180  feet  high,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  high  wail 
pierced  by  two  gales  which,  however,  continually 
stand  open.  Leo  Anderlind  count<Kl  on  Oct.  23, 
1884,  397  trees,  of  which  eight  were  outside  the 
wall,  none  of  them  higher  than  seventy-eight  feet. 
The  mast  vigorous  trees  are  near  the 
The  CedaiB*  httle  Maronite  chapel,  one  of  which  at 
the  height  of  four  feet  from  the  ground 
has  a  girth  of  about  forty- five  feet.  Of  trees  like 
this,  which  bespeak  a  great  age,  there  are  seven. 
Rauwolf  in  1573  counted  only  twenty-four  trees, 
but  Burckhardt  in  1810  reckoned  in  aU  375,  show- 
ing a  very  large  increase  during  the  last  300  years. 
Modem  investigation  shows  the  timber  not  to  be 
especially  durable  and  aromatic^  but  it  was  much 
valued  in  ancient  tiroes  (T  Kings  vi.  20  sqq.;  Isa. 
xiv.  8,  xxxvii.  24,  xliv.  14;  Ezek.  xxvii.  24,  and 
the  cuneiform  inscnptiona). 

The  width  of  the  stretch  between  the  mountain* 
an<l  the  sea  %'aries  from  seventeen  miles  at  Sidon, 
to  near  eighteen  and  a  half  at  Beirut  anrl  twenty- 
six  and  a  third  at  TripolLs.  The  valleys  of  drain- 
age in  the  south  are  largely  the  result  of  erosion  in 
their  \oweT  course,  in  the  upper  courae  following 
geological  cleavage.  The  northern  watercourses  are 
in  general  formed  by  gorges,  the  sides  of  which 
by  the  varying  color  of  the  strata  and  the  mixture 
of  vegetation  present  a  beautiful  effect.  Some- 
times these  brooks  have  a  Bubterranean  channel, 
that  of  the  Dog  River  (Nahr  al-Kalb)  having  been 
followed  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  a  mile. 

The  descent  from  the  crest  to  the  shore  is  accom- 
plished in  great  terraces »  each  of  which  haa  in  pop* 
ular  usage  it«  own  name.    The  lowest  ia  al-Sabllf 
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the  second  is  al-Wast,  while  the  highest  is  al-Jurd; 
in  the  latter  the  chalky  formation  overlies  the  sand- 
stone. The  chalk  formation  is  the  conserver  of  the 
water  from  the  melting  snows,  which  percolates 
imtil  it  reaches  the  sandstone  and  is  then  brought 
to  the  surface.  The  numerous  springs  thus  created 
have  much  to  do  with  the  fertility  and  consequent 
population  of  the  region  below.  Much  snow  falls 
on  the  range  during  the  snowy  season,  and  the 
lower  limit  of  snowfall  is  between  1,550  and  1,850 
feet  above  the  sea. 

The  flora  in  consequence  of  these  favorable  con- 
ditions is  very  rich,  and  the  zones  marked  by  the 
terraces  have  each  its  own  characteristic  plants. 
For  those  of  the  coast  plain  see  Phenicia.  In  the 
middle  region  are  found  the  mulberry,  olive,  and 
fig,  then  come  nuts,  the  apricot,  peach,  almond, 
pear,  apple,  pomegranate,  quince  and  pistachio. 

Vineyards  are  productive  at  an  eleva- 

Flon  and   tion  of  3,100-4,600  feet,  at  which  ele- 

Fauna.      vation   diligence   has  produced  some 

spots  of  singular  fertility.  The  earlier 
and  native  flora  of  pines  and  cypresses  has  been 
superseded  by  the  plane,  maple,  linden,  arbutus, 
and  oak.  Alpine  flora  commences  at  an  elevation 
of  7,400  feet.  The  zone  of  the  mulberry  is  fertile 
also  in  fragrant  plants  such  as  the  myrtle  and  the 
lavender  (cf.  Hos.  xiv.  6).  Continued  occupation 
of  the  country  and  consequent  despoilment  has 
cleared  away  the  former  rich  growth  of  forest  so 
often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  Some 
pieces  of  woodland  still  remain  and  give  shelter  to 
the  panther,  bear,  jackal,  hyena,  wild  boar,  and 
gazelle,  though  archeology  shows  that  a  much 
larger  fauna  existed  in  the  woods  which  once 
reached  nearly  to  the  coast.  There  are  indications 
that  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  region  were 
cannibals. 

The  lofty  and  abrupt  character  of  Lebanon  as 
well  as  the  great  number  of  gorges  make  access  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  and  fit  it  as  a  retreat  not  easy  to 
approach.  It  has  consequently  been  the  refuge 
during  the  centuries  of  those  in  difficulties,  who 
found  there  security  and  freedom.     Concerning  the 

inhabitants  of  Lebanon  only  too  little 
Inhabitants,  is  known.     Possibly  the  earliest  knowTi 

to  history  were  the  Amorites  (q.v.), 
since  the  Amor  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  includes 
this  region.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  Amor- 
ites fought  the  Egyptians,  in  the  next  century  they 
broke  out  to  the  south,  and  when  Israel  settled  in 
Canaan,  they  had  founded  two  kingdoms  in  the 
mountain  region  and  across  the  Jordan.  Compare 
with  this  the  in(lei)endent  Druse  principality, 
1595-1634  A.D.  Amonp  the  historical  examples  of 
refugees  to  the  region  with  achievement  of  com- 
parative freedom  is  the  case  of  the  Maronites  and 
the  Druses  (qti.v.).  Present  conditions  are  the  re- 
sult of  the  interference  of  Western  powers,  partic- 
ularly of  France.  The  region  is  now  under  a  Chris- 
tian governor  who  pays  a  yearly  tribute  to  the 
Sublime  Porte. 

To  the  east  of  Lebanon  is  the  great  valley  of 
Ccele-Syria.  which  begins  at  the  Lake  of  Horns  (al- 
titude about  1,545  feet),  and  rises  toward  the  south, 
boimded  on  the  east  by  the  range  of  Antilebanon. 


Its  present  name  is  al-Bika,  "  the  Valley  "  (cf.  the 
"  valley  of  Lebanon  "  of  Josh.  xi.  17).  The  middle 
and  southern  part  has  a  heavy  fertile 
CcBle-Syria.  red-brown  soil,  though  the  climate  is 
somewhat  harsher  than  on  the  western 
slope.  The  highest  point  is  not  far  from  Baalbek, 
whence  the  Orontes  flows  toward  the  north  and  the 
Litany  toward  the  south.  Antilebanon  begins  at 
the  south  with  the  mighty  Hermon.  North  of  the 
post-road  to  Damascus  the  range  spreads  out  fan- 
shaped  into  different  spurs  named  by  the  inhabi- 
tants the  "  Eastern,  Middle,  and  Western  Moun- 
tains." Damascus  lies  under  the  **  eastern ''  range 
and  in  this  range  rises  the  Amana  of  II  Kings  t. 
12,  the  modem  Barada.  In  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions the  names  Amana  and  Senir  (cf.  Deut. 
iii.  9)  are  used  for  Antilebanon,  Senir  especially  for 
the  northern  part.  (H.  Guths.) 

Bibuoorapht:  K.  Baedeker.  Palmtin^  and  Svria,  Loodon, 
1006;  J.  L.  Porter,  Five  Yean  in  Damaeetu,  2  yok,  ib. 
1855:  M.  C.  A.  ChurchUl  Mount  Lebanon,  4  toU..  ib. 
1862;  R.  F.  Burton  and  C.  F.  T.  Drake,  Ufrnplani 
Syria,  ib.  1872;  O.  Fraas.  Drei  Monale  am  Ltbofum,  Stutt- 
gart. 1876;  O.  Eben  and  H.  Outhe.  P<dAatina  in  BiU 
und  Wort,  ii  (1884).  1  sqq.;  C.  Diener.  Libanon,  Yienna, 
1886;  Leo  Anderlind.  in  ZDPV,  x  (1887).  89  sqq.;  M. 
Blanckenhom.  Enimckeluno  dee  Kreideeyetenu  in  Mittd- 
und  Nord-^yrien,  Oaoeel.  1890;  K.  von  Fritfleh.  Zwmffent 
Hdhienfunde  im  Libanon,  Halle.  1803;  G.  A.  Smith, 
Hietorical  Geography  of  iht  Holy  Land,  London.  1887: 
DB,  iii.  00^2;   EB,  iii  2755-60;   JE,  vii  656-657. 

LEBBAEUS,  leb-hrns  (LEBBEUS).    See  Judas. 

LEBWIN  (LIAFWUfE,  LEBUINUS):  English 
missionary  to  the  Frisians  and  Saxons  in  the  utfly 
part  of  Charlemagne's  reign.  He  went  to  Gregory, 
abbot  and  priest  at  Utrecht  (d.  775  or  776;  see 
Gregort  of  Utrbcht),  who  sent  him  with  a  oe^ 
tain  Marcellinus  or  Marchelm  to  what  is  now  Over- 
yssel.  Many  of  the  people  were  already  Christians 
and  Lebwin  built  a  church  at  Deventer  and  an- 
other on  the  west  side  of  the  Yssel.  Inroads  of 
heathen  Saxons  occurred,  however,  and  according 
to  Lebwin 's  biographer,  Hucbald,  he  followed  them 
to  the  heart  of  their  country  and  appeared  at  their 
national  assembly  at  Marklo  on  the  lower  Weaer, 
clothed  in  his  priestly  vestments  with  a  crucifix  in 
one  hand  and  the  Gospel  in  the  other,  and  delivered 
a  threatening  address.  The  infuriated  warriors 
prepared  to  slay  him  with  stakes  which  they  tor? 
from  the  ground  and  sharpened;  but  an  old  noble 
took  his  part  and  the  outcome  was  that  Lebwin 
was  allowed  to  return  to  Deventer  and  work  there 
unmolested  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  is  the  patron 
saint  of  Deventer  and  is  honored  on  July  25  and 
Nov.  12.  The  story  of  a  missionary  of  the  same 
name  in  Flanders,  the  patron  of  Ghent,  who  is  said 
to  have  died  c.  660,  is  probably  an  imitation  of 
Lebwin  of  Deventer  by  one  Falsarius  of  the  eleventh 
century.  (O.  ZdCKLERf) 

Bibliooraphy:  Altfrid,  Vita  S.  Lindger  in  MGH.  Scripi.. 
ii  (1829),  405-406,  En«.  transl.  in  H.  P.  Creasy.  Chvrdi 
History  of  Brittany,  1668;  ASM.  v.  21,  36;  Hittoirt  W- 
Urairedela  France,  vi  (1742).  210-221;  Rettbcrg.  KD,\\ 
(1848).  406.  535-536:  DCB,  iii,  640-641;  DNB,  xui 
333;    Hauck,  KD,  u  (1900).  348-349. 

LECHLER,  leH'ler.  GOTTHARD  VICTOR:    Ge^ 

man  Lutheran;  b.  at  Kloster  Reichenbach,  near 
Freudenstadt  (40  m.  s.w.  of  Stuttgart).  Wurttem- 
berg,  Apr.  18,  1811;    d.  at  Leipsic  Dec.  26,  188& 
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He  studied  at  the  gymnasium  at  Bbubeuren  1825- 
182dand  at  the  Univereity  of  Tubingen  1829-34,  and 
became  repetenl  at  Bbubeuren  in  liS35»  He  wzis 
transferred  to  Tubingen  in  the  same  capacity  in 
1838.  He  was  appointed  assistant  pastor  at  Waib- 
lingen  in  1S41  and  dean  at  Knittlingen  in  1853, 
whence  be  was  called  to  Leipsic  in  1858  as  superin- 
tendent and  pastor  at  St.  Thomas'  and  professor  of 
theology  at  the  university.  He  lectured  on  eccle- 
Eiastical  hiHtor>%  symbohcs,  canon  law,  and  eccle- 
siastical polity,  and  abo  on  certain  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  especially  Acts  and  the  Epislle  of 
James.  Later  he  became  a  member  of  the  Saxon 
diet,  and  in  1880  pri\'y  ecclesiastical  councilor.  In 
1883  he  resigned  his  superin tendency  and  piiatorate 
in  oifder  to  devote  his  closing  years  entirely  to  his 
ftdademlc  and  literary  work.  Some  of  his  more  im- 
portant books  are:  Gesckichle  dea  englischen  Deiamus 
(Stuttgart,  1841);  Dajt  apoatolische  und  imchapm- 
iolUche  Zeiialter  (Haarlem,  1851;  Eng.  transl.,  ApoB- 
tolic  ami  Post-Apostolic  Times,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh, 
lf^S6);  Geschtehte  der  Presbytertal-  utui  Synodalvrr- 
/(issung  (Leyden,  1854);  and  Johannes  t^n  Wiclif 
und  dit  Vorgeschichle  der  Bc/ormation  (2  vols.,  Leip- 
sic, 1873;  Eng,  transl.,  John  Wiclif  and  his  Engli$h 
Precurscfrs,  2  vols.,  London,  1878,  new  ed*,  1884), 
In  collaboration  with  K.  Gerok  he  prepared  the 
commentary  on  Acts  for  Lange^s  Bibelwerk  (Biele- 
feld, 1862;  Eng.  iransl..  New  York,  1869).  Other 
works  by  Lechler  are^  De  Tkoma  Brmlwardino 
(Leipsic,  1862);  Ber  Kirchensiaai  und  die  Opposi- 
tion gegen  den  pdpsUichen  Ahsalutismiis  im  Anfang 
dts  xiv,  Jahrhunderts  (1870);  Urkundenfunde  des 
chrisdxchtn  AUertums  (2  part«,  1885-86);  and  Jo- 
hannes Hus  (HaJle,  1890).  Thboiwr  Ficker. 
BiBJLtoanAPiiT:  C.  MeuaeL  Kirchlichts  Handtexik&n,  iv. 
201,  Lcipaic,  1894. 

LECLERC,  le-clarc',  JEAH.     See  Clericus.  Jo- 

KANNES. 

LECOT,  le.c5',  VICTOR  LUCIEN  STOPICE; 
Cardinal;  b,  at  Montescourt  (40  ra,  n.w.  of  Reims), 
Jan.  8,  1831 ;  d.  at  Chambery  Dec.  19,  1908.  He 
studied  at  the  Petit  S^minaire  of  Compi^gne  and  at 
the  Grand  S^^inaire  of  Beauvais,  and  was  appointed 
professor  at  the  Petit  S<5minaire  of  Noyon  (Oise). 
During  the  Franco-German  war*  he  was  chaplain  in 
the  French  army,  and  after  being  parish  priest  of 
St.  Antoine  de  Compi^^e  1872-86,  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Dijon  in  the  latter  year.  In  1890  he  was 
enthroned  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  and  in  1893 
was  created  cardinal  priest  of  Santa  Pudenziana. 

Bisuioorapbt:  Der  Papgt,  die  Rfffierung  und  die  V<erwal' 
lufHt  dtr  heUigen  Kircke  in  Rome,  pp.  185,  187,  188,  Mu- 
nich, 1904, 

LECTERIV:  Originally  a  high,  sloping  desk, 
either  single  or  double,  which  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  choirs  of  churches,  and  was  used  as  a  rest 
for  the  anHphonarium  and  lectionaHum  from  which 
the  cantors  sang  the  antiphons  and  lessons.  In 
this  shape  it  is  retained  in  some  Roman  Catholic 
churches  at  the  present  day;  but  it  occurs  much 
more  frequently,  uau&liy  in  the  shape  of  em  eagle 
with  outstretched  wings  and  frequently  of  brass,  in 
Anglican  churches  as  a  support  for  the  Bible  from 
which  the  lessons  are  read  at  morning  and  evening 


prayer.     In  this  latter  use  it  stancb  as  a  rule  either 
beneath  or  just  outside  the  chancel  arch. 

LECTION,    LECTIORARy,     See    Evangbuari- 

usi;  Pericopb. 

LECTOR  ("Reader";  Gk.  Anagndsiis):  In  the 
early  Church,  an  ecdesinstic  in  minor  orders  ap- 
pointed to  read  to  the  congregation  from  the  Scrip- 
tures and  other  religious  writings.  From  the  v^ry 
first  the  oral  reading  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  occu- 
pied a  large  place  in  rehgious  services,  and  for  a 
long  time  it  was  the  sole,  or  at  least  the  principal 
means  of  importing  Scriptural  knowledge  to  the 
congregation.  Since  during  the  first  two  centuries 
Christianity  diffused  itself  especially  among  the 
poorer  claasea,  and  the  congregations  were  fre- 
quently small,  it  was  not  always  easy  to  find  a 
competent  reader  of  the  sacred  books,  written  as 
they  were  without  spacing  between  the  words.  The 
position  of  the  lector  in  the  congregation  was  con- 
sequently an  important  one.  In  addition  to  read- 
ing, he  often  expoundetl  passages  of  Scripture,  es- 
pecially as  the  sermon  was  not  yet  an  official  duty* 
Alpha?us»  lector  and  exorcist  at  Csesarea  (d.  303), 
was  '*  preacher  and  tejiclier  of  the  word  of  God  ** 
at  that  place,  "  and  had  great  fortitude  before 
every  one"  (Eusebius,  De  martynbus  Pakstince,  i.). 
During  the  early  centuries  the  lector  appears  to 
have  been  reckoned  with  the  spiritual  leaden  of 
the  congregations,  with  the  prophets^  evangelistfl, 
and  t<3achera  who  were  accustomed  to  conduct  di- 
vine worship.  Certain  expresaions  in  liturgies  of 
the  later  time  reflect  the  ancient  estimate  of  the 
lector's  office;  thus  the  Statuta  eccksia  aniiqua 
(viii.)  obsen'e  of  the  prospective  lector,  **  he  is  to 
have  a  part  with  those  who  minister  the  word  of 
God,"  consequently  the  lector  occasionally  took 
precedence  of  the  deacon  and  subdeacon.  The  de- 
velopment of  polity  in  the  Church  catholic  from  the 
second  century  downward  was  unfavorable  to  the 
dignity  of  the  lector's  office.  The  bishop  or  the 
presbyter  was  accustomed  to  appropriate  the  ser- 
mon, and  sometimes  the  preacher  included  the 
Scriptural  reading  as  a  part  of  liis  functions,  with 
the  result  that  the  lector  became  superfluous.  In 
the  ceremonially  ordered  public  worship  from  the 
fourth  century  onward,  the  reading  of  the  Gospel 
was  regularly  reserved  to  the  deacons  or  presby- 
ters, and  the  lector  came  to  be  reckoned  with  the 
cifTici  minore»,  being  of  the  next  to  the  lowest  rank 
in  the  order  of  ecclesiastical  promotion  (Siriciui, 
Ad  HimeHum,  xuL),  In  many  church  districts, 
children  and  even  catechumens  were  admitted  to 
the  lector's  rank,  an  impropriety  which  Justinian 
sought  to  correct.  The  ritual  for  the  installation 
of  the  lector  was  furnished  by  the  liturgies.  It 
usually  consisted  in  the  delivery  of  the  codex  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  lector's  ordo  still  ejtists,  but  in  a  merely  formal 
sense.     See  Oroers,  Holt.  H,  Achelis, 

Bibuografrt:  The  earlier  literature  b  eiv*ti  io  A.  Ha^- 
nack,  Veber  den  Urtpmng  dts  Lektarate  und  dtr  anderen 
nUdsren  Winkien,  in  TV,  iL  6  (188GX  57  !«iq.  Conjuli; 
Bin^bam,  Oriifiwe.  111.,  v.;  F.  WU-laod,  Die  otnetiMehs 
EfUhpickeiurKj  der  .   .   ,  ordin*«  minatfe,  Romr,  1892. 

LEDA  BIBLE.    See  Bible  Versions,  B,  IV.,  |  9. 
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tfi£,  AIIIC:  Foundreai  af  the  leci  of  Slmker^ 
ia  America;  b.  in  M&Qch^t£r,  Bug.,  Feb.  28,  1736; 
<L  ttl  W^ervtiet,  N,  Y.,  Sept.  8,  17M.  Her  father 
nvs  s  blftolpaiiith  aad  gave  her  do  educatioo,  but 
put  her  at  work  in  a  cottoo-faetory;  aftenvaitl  aha 
•erv#d  afl  cook  un  the  Manchester  Infirmary.  In 
17SB'  tStm  oarridd  Abmhazn  Stduderin  (fio  epetied  m 
tbi  19ffi0t6Tf  but  usually  given  na  £ltandley  or  Stan- 
ley) ^  %  blaeksmith,  by  whom  fibe  had  four  children^ 
who  died  m  infancy^  In  17iSS  aha  bad  joined  the 
Mincihfirter  60ci&ly  called  the  ''  Bhaking  Quakers/' 
wlliflii  hid  eeoeded  from  the  Society  of  Frieuds  ami 
wtLS  under  the  leaderehip  of  Janiet  Wvdky,  Be- 
Ing  naturally  excitable,  she  was  qilkUj  affected 
by  th€  religious  exercises  of  the  society^  and  began 
to  praeiiBD  austerities^  to  have  visions,  and  to  make 
revelations.  But  it  wb»  not  until  1770  UiAit  abm  had 
the  epooh-making  revelation  agaioat  niaitlftgaf  ftnd 
hiifin  her  **  teitlmony  flgiiiMti  all  haitl^  grattfica- 
tkm  as  the  iouroe  and  foundfttian  of  hitmaii  cor- 
mplkm  and  oiifiery/'  a  course  whieh  led  to  her  im- 
ent.  It  waa  then  that  Christ  appeared  to 
r  in  a  vision,  and  revealed  to  her  that  ^im  wii  the 
incarnation  of  Chrkt^  and  thua  tlli  hild  of 
sU  women,  as  be  wae  the  h^id  of  all  men.  From 
that  time  forth  she  was  imllod  by  her  foUowcra 
"Mother  Ann,'^  and  believed  by  them  to  be  per- 
fsfl^  righteous. 

Henceforth  she  claimed  to  be  diiected  by  revela^ 
tiotui  and  visions.  In  1774  she  came  with  her  fol- 
lowers to  AnijeHca,  and  fiimlly  settled^  in  the  spring 
of  1776|  at  Niakeyuna,  later  Watervlietp  near  Al- 
bany, N.  Y,  In  1775  or  1776  she  and  l^r  husband 
parted  r  Shaker  doeunoents  aeaerting  that  he  de- 
serted her  after  having  been  tenderly  nursed  throiigh 
a  danj^roius  illneas.  During  the  Hevolutiooary  War 
she  waa  accused  of  tfwiwmahle  oorreepondence  wttb 
the  British  and  cast  l»io  priaon,  but  was  released 
by  Gov.  Clinton,  1777,  At  a  later  period  (1780) 
ahe  was  again  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  take  the 
oath  of  aUegianee  to  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
she  eould  not  conscientiously  do,  but  was  released 
without  trial  by  the  same  governor.  Persecytion 
had  the  usual  efiect  of  increasing  the  n timbers  of 
the  persecnted.  Takixig  advantage  of  a  revival  of 
religion  (1779),  she  gathered  many  oonverta^  and 
in  1780  feraoved  the  community  to  New  Lebanon, 
Columbia  County,  N,  Y.  From  17S1  to  1783  she 
went  through  New  England  on  a  missionary  tour. 
Her  influence  is  still  felt  by  the  Shakers,  who  revere 
her  memory.  See  Communism,  IL^  10. 
BifiLiooaAFtit:    Aniui  White  and  Laila  S.  Tftylor,  Shakgr^ 

iim,    I  la   lifettniruj   find   MfMoge,    pp.    13-67.    Columbuft. 

Ohio,  1904;    T,  Dwight,  TrawlM  in  N*te  Engiiand,  Ui  140 

•qq.,  Nftw  York,  1S22:   DNB,  xxsdL  343. 


LEE,  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN:  African  Metho- 
dist Epificopftl  bishop;  b.  at  Bridgeton,  N-  J.,  Sept. 
18,  1841,  He  was  edueal^  at  Wilberforoe  Uni* 
versity  (A.B„  1872),  where  he  was  professor  of 
homiletica  {1873-75)  and  president  (1875-^4). 
From  1884  to  1892  he  was  editor  of  The  ChntHan 
Rtc&rfktr^  and  in  the  latter  year  was  elected  bishop 
of  his  denomination. 

LE£»  FREDEIUCE  GEORQE:  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b,  at  Thame  (13  m»  e.  of  Oxford),  Oxford- 
shire, Jan.  6,  1832j   d,  at  Lambeth,  London,  Jaa^ 


23,  1902.  He  studied  at  St<  Edmusd'a  He^ 
Oxford  (B.C.L.,  18&4)r  and  waa  curate  of  Smmiq^ 
well,  Berks,  18M-56|  then  for  several  years  imm- 
tic  chapMn  to  the  dul^  of  Leeds  and  e^^l  of  MortQQ, 
while  from  1867  almost  until  his  death  he  vb$  vicir 
of  All  Saints',  Lambeth.  He  was  a  Eigh-eburd)- 
man,  and  ehortly  before  his  death  was  received  iatu 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  was  a  prolific  m- 
thor,  among  his  pHncipal  works  being:  Tht  Bm^ 
qf  Holineaw  (London,  1859) ;  NotHia  Liiurgiea  (1M; 
Ths  Valtditti  of  the  Hdij  OrdtTB  of  th^  Ckwch  (jf  En^ 
hind  Maintained  and  Vindicated  {im9);  Tki  Chri^ 
tian  Dodnm  0fPm^^far  (he  DepaH&d  (1872);  fit 
Other  World:  or,  GUmpves  f^  th€  Superiisimd^ 
vols.,  1875);  HiMoHcal  Sk^^he^  of  the  Rtf^rrm^m 
(1S79);  Tk§  Church  under  Queen.  Bliiabdh  (2  vuk, 
1880);  Hi9l&nj  and  AniiquiHe^  ^  Iht  Ckmd,  4 
Thame  (l^tm);  Regiimld  Pole,  C<ff^ncd  ArMitf 
cf  CanUrbm^  IWBT);  The  Church  of  Hodiimikm, 
Buck^  (1888);  Eii^  Edward  t^w  SiM,  Supftm 
Heod  (18a&);  Tk€  Sinleu  Cmtctf^n  of  the  Moiim 
of  God  (1891);  and  The  Ckmwk  ^  St  Martf,  U14 
Crendon  (1891).  He  compiled  A  Glossajy  rf  L^ 
gictd  and  EcclesiaMti£^  Terms  (London,  1877),  wMle 
amoDg  the  numerous  works  which  he  edited  wsti 
the  second  and  subsequent  editions  of  the  Dirtdih 
wnim  Anfflicarmm  (London,  1865)  and  itfl  ibiiil' 
mentr  MamaaU  Clenecrum  (1S74);  AUar  Sniiv 
Book,  oGoording  to  Uie  Use  of  Uie  Untied  Ckmk  4 
England  and  Irdand  (1867);  and  The  Commmm  ^ 
O/ictf  afOit  Church  of  SeotUind  {.Aberdeen,  : 


LEE,  JESSE:  Founder  of  Methodrsm  ia  Ne» 
England;  b.  in  Prince  George  County^  Md.,  Mu* 
12,  1758;  d.  at  HiDsboro,  M±,  Sept.  12,  1818.  Bt 
removed  to  North  Carolina  1777,  pt^^cbed  bi*  M 
sermon  in  1779,  entered  the  itineraot  ministry  oi 
1783,  and  dming  the  next  mx  yeara  hb^yttd  in 
North  Carolina,  Viriginia,  Maryland,  and  New  Jf^ 
sey.  In  1789  he  was  aent  by  conference  to  the 
Stamford  circuit.  Conn,  For  the  next  eleveo  ytsut 
he  traveled  throughout  the  New  Eugland8Ut^ 
preaching  often  in  bamSf  private  housefly  or  «» 
highways.  In  1796  be  beoame  afifiistant  to  Biibofi 
Asbury.  He  returned  to  the  South  in  1800. 
Bibliografht:    L,  M.  L6«,   Life  a.vd  Tim4*  of  JtiM  iM, 

Etohmooii  18-IS;    W.  E.  ^jhs^uo,  Annalt  4^  Ihe  Am^v^ 

P«lpil,   vli   aO-S7p    Hew    Yt»rk,    1861;     J.   M.  Bwkl^. 

American  ChtsrA  Bi§torji  Strie*,  vdL  v..  ib.  ISS^ 

LEE,  SAMUEL:  English  Onentalist:  b.  at 
Longnor  (8  m.  s.  of  Shrewsbury),  Shropshire,  iUy 
14,  1783,  d,  at  Barley  (16  m.  n.n.e.  of  Hertford), 
Hertfordshire,  Dec.  16,  1852.  He  received  his  ek* 
mentary  training  at  a  charity  school,  and  at  tb 
Qgp  of  twelve  was  apprentjoed  to  a  Shfewd^iifj 
carpenter.  While  working  at  hia  trade  he  beetfi* 
interested  in  the  study  of  languages,  and  he^ 
he  was  twenty-five  he  bad  learned,  without  » 
teacher,  Latin,  Greeks  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  Sunarv- 
tan,  Syriac,  Persian,  and  Hinduitam.  To  t^M 
languag!^  he  subsequently  added  a  dosen  othtA 
The  accidental  lose  of  his  tools  compelled  him  to 
look  for  other  means  of  a  HveUhood,  and  m  IS  10  be 
became  master  of  Bowdler'a  Foundation  Sc^M 
Shrewsbury.  In  1813,  under  the  auspices  o£  tbi 
Church  Missionary  Society,  he  entered  (Jufleo'i 
Coikge,  Cambridge  (B.A,,  1818;  11A-,  1819^  BO. 
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1827;  D.D.,  ISai),  In  1819  he  waa  appoiot^  pro- 
fessor of  Arabic  at  Cambridje;e,  and  from  IHlii  to 
IB48  was  refills  profe-asor  of  Hebrew.  He  was  also 
%  canon  in  Bristol  Cathedral  after  1831,  vicar  of 
B&nwelL  Somereet,  1831-38,  atid  i^ector  of  Barley* 
Hertfordshire,  1838-52.  His  publications  include 
editions  of  the  Scriptures  in  Arabic,  Coptic,  Per- 
uana Syriac,  and  Hinrlustani;  *4  Orujwnar  o{  iite 
fl threw  Langiuige  (Loudon,  1827);  Prolegomena  to 
Ba^ter*3  Poly jg lot  Bible  (1829);  Six  Sermons  on 
the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (1830);  A  Brief 
iliMory  of  the  Church  of  AbyasinCa  (in  S.  Gobat's 
Joumalf  1834);  a  translation  of  Job,  with  com- 
feoentary  (1837);  A  Lexicon,  Hebrew,  Chaltlee,  and 
Mnglish  (1S40);  and  An  Inqairy  itilo  the  Nalurt\ 
Progre9B,  and  End  of  Prophecy  (1849). 

BiBdJoaHL&PHT'.  Alice  M,  Le«,  A  Scholar  of  a  Pa»t  Gttterfj- 
lum:  .  .  .  Mem&ir  qf  .  .  .  jSami*«(  Lm^  LoDdoti«  18&5; 
DNB,  xxxii,  378. 

LEE,  WILLIAM:  Church  of  Scotland;  b.  in 
Edinburgh  Nov.  6, 1817;  d.  in  Glasgow  Oct.  10, 1886. 
Hifl  father  was  John  Lee,  principal  of  the  Univer- 
hUj  of  Edinbvirgh  and  profe^sssor  of  divinity.  He 
P^dte  educ«U<Kl  at  the  liigh  Kchool  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  E^iinburgh,  and  in  1842  waa  ctiaplain  to  the 
marquis  of  Bute,  lord  high  commissioner  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In 
the  following  year  he  waa  appointed  to  the  pari^sh 
of  Roxburgh,  where  he  ministered  with  much  faith- 
fulness and  acceptance  for  over  thirty  years.  Phj*- 
toral  duties  did  not  prevent  him  from  engaging  in 
literary  labor,  or  from  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
general  work  of  the  church  iind  in  the  businesa  of 
its  Supreme  Court.  During  his  Roxburgh  minis- 
try he  edited  his  father's  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
the  Church  of  Scodafut  (2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  18G0); 
contributed  to  Cassell'n  Bible  Educator,  and  pub- 
lished The  Increase  of  Eailh  (1867),  and  The  Days 
of  the  Son  of  Man  (1874).  In  1874  his  Wmtng  and 
ability  ied  to  Ids  appointment  by  the  crown  to  the 
||felir  of  church  history  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
IpW.  He  devoted  himself  with  much  sseal  to  the 
work  of  his  classes,  and  to  the  wtdl-being  of  his 
students,  but  found  time  also  to  continue  his  con- 
tributions to  literature,  his  most  noteworthy  wai- 
tings during  this  later  period  being  Scriptttre  Biog- 
raphien  in  the  Bible  Educator,       Henry  Cowan, 

LEEimOF,  l^n'hof.  FREBERIK  VAN:  Dutch 
Protestant;  b.  at  Middelburg  Aug.,  1647;  d.  at 
ZwoUe  (52  m.  c.n.e.  of  Amsterdam)  1712,  In  1670 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Flemish  congregation  in 
Abbeville  in  Picardy;  in  1672  he  was  called  to 
Nieuwvltet.  In  1678-79  he  was  preacher  at  the 
ejrtraordinary  embassy  of  the  general  states  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV,  ^  but  returned  to  his  native 
oauntry  in  1679  as  court  preacher  to  Albertjna 
Agnes,  the  widow  of  the  Frisian  stadtholder.  In 
1680  he  became  preacher  at  Velzen»  and  in  1681 
at  Zwolle.  He  was  an  adherent  of  Cartesian  Coo- 
ceianism;  and  in  the  history  of  Dutch  Protestant- 
ism be  is  known  in  connection  with  the  contro- 
veray  produced  by  his  book.  Den  Hemel  op  aarden; 
^  een  korte  en  kltmrt  be9chrijviny  van  de  waare  en 
ttantvoJiHge  blydschap  (Zwolle,  1703),  which  he 
wrote  to  refute  those  who  sought  the  teat  of  Chris- 


tianity in  a  morbid  gloom.  He  maintniued  that 
the  true  (service  of  God  must  lead  to  a  pure  enjoy- 
ment of  true  happiness  on  earth.  On  being  ac- 
cused of  Spinoziam  and  Haitemism  (see  Hattem, 
PoNTiAAN  van),  he  defended  lumself  in  another 
work.  Den  hemel  op  aarden,  OfigelielfJ^d  ixin  de 
nevden  van  mi^verstand  en  vooroordeclen  (Zwolle, 
1704).  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  controversy 
the  entire  Dutch  Church  was  throi^-n  into  a  tur- 
moil, and  finally  Van  Lctmhof  was  deposed  by  the 
Synod  of  Overj'ssel  in  170S.  The  consistory  and 
magistrates  of  Zwolle,  as  well  as  the  estates  of 
Overyssel,  did  not  acknowledge  the  legality  of  his 
deposition,  but  to  preaerv^e  peace  Van  Lcenhof  vol- 
untarily resigned  his  charge  Jan.  1,  1711.  Other 
works  are,  De  keten  der  bijbehche  godgcleerdheid  (2 
parts,  Middelburg,  1678);  Kort  onderunja  in  de  chr. 
rfligie  volgens  d'ordre  van  de  H.  Schrift  (4th  ed., 
1680);  De  geesi  en  conacientie  des  menachen  in  haar 
tygen  wezen  en  werkin^en  ^envtmdiglijk  verklaari  (3d 
ed.,  Amsterdam,  1683).  (S.  D.  van  Veen.) 

Bibi^ioquafbt:  G.  F.  Jenlctieu,  Historia  Spino»i»mi  Leen- 
hofiani.  LeipAic^  1707:  A,  Ypey  and  I.  J.  Dermout^  G^ 
Bchiedenia  der  nederlandtche  hervormde  Kerk,  iii.  240  sqq.. 
4  voJft.,  BreflA,  1810-27:  E.  J.  Lorgion,  De  nedaiandMJu 
herw/rmde  Kerk  in  FriMland,  pp.  2l0-223»  Qroiiinc^ls, 
1848:  L.  A.  vao  LangeraAd.  De  nedi!rlandadt§  Anite*- 
Mdii-Kavel  U  Fanja.  i,  238-245.  The  Ha«ue.  1809  («iv«« 
Rnurces  (tnd  further  literature), 

LEFEVRE  D'ETAPLES,  le-f^vr'  d6"ta'pl, 
JACQUES.  See  Faber  (Fabri)  SrAFULBNaia, 
Jacobus. 

LEFFIMGWELL,  CHARLES  WESLEY:  Prot- 
estant Episcopalian;  b.  at  Ellington,  Conn.,  Dec. 
5,  1840.  He  studied  at  Union  College  and  at  Knox 
Crollege,  Galesburg,  III,  (graduated  1862).  He  was 
vice-principal  of  a  mihlary  school  at  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  1862-65,  and  then  studied  theology  at  Naah- 
olah  Theological  Seminary,  Nasholah,  Wis.,  being 
graduated  in  1867.  He  was  ordered  deacon  and 
ordained  priest  m  1867,  and  was  curate  of  St.  James', 
Chicago,  1867-68.  In  1868  he  established  at  Knox- 
ville,  111,,  St.  Mary*s  School  for  girls,  of  which  he 
has  since  been  rector,  as  well  as  of  St,  Alban'a 
School  for  boys,  which  he  foimded  at  Knoxville  in 
1890.  Since  1879  he  Ims  been  editor  of  the  weekly 
Living  Church,  an  organ  of  the  High-church  party. 

LEFROY,  WILLIAM:  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Dublin  Nov.  6, 1836;  d,  at  Zermatt  (72  m.  e.s.e.  of 
Geneva),  Si^itzerland,  Aug.  12, 1909.  He  studied  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1863),  was  ordered  dea- 
con in  1864,  and  ordained  priest  in  1865.  He  was 
curate  of  Christ  Church,  Cork,  1864-66  and  perpetual 
curate  of  St.  Andrew^s,  Liverpool,  1866-S9.  After 
1889  he  wa.-^  dean  of  Norwich,  and  also  vicar  of  St. 
Mary  in  the  Marsh,  Non\ich,  after  1903.  He  was 
honorary  canon  of  Liverpool  1 880-87  ♦  rural  dean  of 
South  Liverpool  1884-87,  proctor  for  the  archdea- 
conry of  Warrington  1886,  and  archdeacon  of  War- 
rington 1887-^9.  He  was  Donnellan  lecturer  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1887-88,  and  was  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  Clergy  Suatentation  Fund. 
Among  his  writings,  special  mention  may  be  made 
of  his  Lecture  on  Sceptieiem  (Liverpool,  1868); 
Plea  for  the  Old  Catholic  Movement  (London,  1875); 
Pleadings  for  Christ  (1878);    The  Chrisiian  Mini*- 
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try  (1890);  The  Christian's  StaH  (1890);  The  Chris- 
t\an*s  Duties  (1891) ;  The  Christian's  Responsibilities 
(1892);  All  the  Counsel  of  God  (IS9S);  Agomas  Christi 
(1893);  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History  (1896); 
History  of  Norwich  Cathedral  (1897);  and  Christian 
Science  contrasted  with  Christian  Faith  (1903). 
Bibuoorapht:  B.  B.  Oould,  In  Memoriam:  The  Very  Rev. 
Wmiam  LteSroy,  London,  1909. 

LEGATES  AND  NUNCIOS,  PAPAL:  Represent- 
atives of  the  pope.  These  were  present  at  all  the 
ecumenical  councils  in  the  East  except  the  fifth 
(Constantinople,  553),  but  neither  held  the  actual 
presidency  nor  exercised  a  really  decisive  influence. 
What  they  were  able  to  accomplish  de- 
Early  pcnded  upon  the  position  of  thieir  prin- 
Papal  Rep-  cipal  at  the  moment,  and  especially  his 
raientatiyes.  relation  to  the  emperor.  Besides  the 
pope,  they  frequently  represented  Ro- 
man synods  also,  or,  in  a  word,  the  whole  Roman 
Church.  In  addition  to  these  delegates  for  a 
special  purpose,  from  the  pontificate  of  Leo  I. 
(440-461)  until  at  least  the  end  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, the  popes,  like  other  patriarchs,  had  perma- 
nent representatives  at  the  imperial  court,  known 
as  apocrisiarii  or  responsales  (see  Afocrisiariub); 
but  these  were  simply  intermediaries,  and  had  no 
jurisdiction  in  the  later  sense.  The  canons  of  S&r- 
dica  (343)  conceded  to  the  pope  a  superior  juris- 
diction, which  was  fully  recognized  on  the  part  of 
the  State  by  the  constitution  of  Valentinian  III. 
(445).  On  the  basis  of  this,  from  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  the  popes  entrusted  the  exercise  of 
such  jurisdiction  to  individual  bishops  (e.g.,  those 
of  Thessalonica  and  Aries),  who  were  designated 
as  apostolic  vicars.  In  the  succeeding  centuries 
other  representatives  appear  for  the  decision  of 
definite  questions,  both  ecclesiastical  and  political. 
These  were  known  as  missi  or  legati  apostoliccB  sediSf 
in  a  few  cases  as  legati  a  latere.  Their  pasition  be- 
came more  important  with  the  rise  of  the  papal 
power  from  Gregory  VII.  onward.  Gregory  em- 
phasized this  by  inserting  in  the  episcopal  oath  of 
fealty  (where  it  remains  to  this  day)  the  clause 
*'  I  will  treat  with  honor  a  Roman  legate  going  or 
coming  and  assist  him  in  his  necessities/'  Leg- 
ates were  now  more  frequently  employed,  some- 
times empowered  for  whole  countries,  and  endowed 
with  great  powers,  including  even  that  of  a  concur- 
rent jurisdiction  as  ordinaries,  in  the  pope's  name, 
with  the  bishops. 

The  legatine  system  was  formulated  and  devel- 
oped in  the  decretals,  and  the  different  classes  are 
definitely  distinguished.     (1)  The  legatus  natiis  was 
one   to  whom  the  legatine  authority 
Develop-    came  ex  officio  as  the  incumbent  of  a 
ment  and    special  archiepiscopal  see   (e.g.,   Can- 
Classifica-   terbury).     His  powers  were  originally 
tion.        those  of  legates  in  general,  especially 
that  of  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the 
bishops  of  all  the  dioceses  in  liis  province;    he  ap- 
pears as  ordinarius  ordinariorum,  competent  to  de- 
cide in  the  first  instance  cases  brought  before  him 
by  the  parties.     With  the  sixteenth  century  began 
a  gradual  disapf)earance   of  these   powers,    which 
finally  left  little  besides  the  bare  title.     The  king 
of  Hungary  claimed  the  position  of  a  legatus  natus. 


and  a  similar  claim  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  SieOy 
was  the  foimdation  of  the  so-called  monardhia  Si- 
cula.  (2)  The  class  called  legati  missi  in  the  de- 
cretals were  sometimes  entitled  nuncU  apoddici 
by  the  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  mofe 
often  in  the  papal  briefs  of  the  fourteenth,  until  ths 
title  of  nuncio  became  the  regular  one.  They  were 
sent  out  on  a  special  mission,  exercising  an  ordinary 
jurisdiction  in  the  territory  affected,  and  until  the 
sixteenth  century  concurrently  with  the  bishopfi. 
They  had  the  power  to  decide  many  but  not  all  re- 
served cases  (see  Casus  Reservati)  without  sp&atl 
faculties,  and  to  grant  indulgences  not  extending 
beyond  one  year.  Red  robes,  a  white  horse,  and 
golden  spurs  were  among  their  insignia.  (3)  Leg- 
ates a  latere,  sent  "  from  the  (pope's)  side,"  i.e.,  ca^ 
dinals,  exercised  practically  the  authority  of  the 
pope  in  person,  on  the  analogy  of  the  senaton  sent 
out  by  the  later  emperors  to  represent  them.  Their 
ordinary  jurisdiction  in  a  province  enabled  them 
to  suspend  the  entire  authority  of  a  bishop,  to  ab- 
solve from  all  reserved  cases,  to  confirm  the  elec- 
tion of  archbishops  and  bishops  (even  in  the  case 
of  exempt  sees),  to  take  precedence  of  all  bishops 
and  preside  at  coimcils,  and  to  use  the  insignia  of  a 
cross  carried  before  them  and  a  canopy  over  them. 
They  were  not,  however,  permitted  to  depose 
bishops,  to  divide  or  imite  dioceses,  or  to  mterfere 
with  elective  dignities  in  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches.  Distinguished  from  these  plenipotentiary 
legates  a  latere  were  certain  extraordinary  ones  sent 
on  a  special  mission,  as  to  convoke  a  council  or 
deal  with  a  sovereign.  Nuncios  were  occasionally 
sent  out  with  the  powers  of  legates  a  latere. 

Many  complaints  were  made  against  the  Iq^ates, 
and  led  to  a  substantial  alteration  of  the  system. 
Leo  X.  at  the  Lateran  Council  of  1515  ordered  the 

cardinal-legates  to  reside  in  the  places 

Modem     to  which  they  were  sent  and  attend  to 

Modifica-    their   duties.     The   Council  of  Trent 

tions.       (session  xxiv.,  chap.  20)  hberated  the 

episcopal  jurisdiction  from  legatine 
interference,  and  the  Congregation  of  the  Council 
subsequently,  on  the  basis  of  this  decree,  decided 
numerous  cases  against  legates.  The  Council,  how- 
ever, allowed  them  to  share  with  the  bishops  in 
investigating  the  canonical  requirements  for  cathe- 
dral dignitaries  and  still  conceded  to  them  an  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  (ib.  chap.  vii.).  The  altered 
conditions  after  the  Reformation  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  permanent  nmiciatures.  Such  had 
existed  at  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Wareaw  from 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  here 
they  were  political  in  origin.  Others  were  now  es- 
tablished— at  Cologne  for  the  Rhine  district  in 
1582,  at  Lucerne  for  Protestant  Switzerland  and 
southwestern  Germany  in  1586,  and  at  Brussels  for 
the  Netherlands  in  1600.  Their  work  was  to  a 
large  extent  the  supervision  of  missionary  efforts, 
though  their  ordinary  faculties  permitted  them  to 
concur  with  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  in  such  parts 
of  their  territory  as  had  remained  Roman  Catholic 
In  modern  times  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  re- 
gards the  system  of  the  decretals  as  still  legally  in 
force.  Nuncios  are  now  in  practise  sent  much 
oftener  than  legates  a  latere,  and  there  is  a  oonsid- 
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erable  number  of  permanent  nunciatures.  Acconl- 
ing  to  the  order  of  procedence  luiopted  at  the  Con- 
greaa  of  Vienna,  legates  and  nunciou  are  considered 
by  aecular  governments  to  have  the  rank  of  am- 
baiaadorB.  This  recognition  of  the  pojje's  right  to 
send  diplomatic  representatives  formerly  rested,  of 
eouner  partly  on  his  position  as  a  temporal  sover- 
eign; since  1S70  it  hiis  been  based  not  upon  hia 
Btill  asserted  claims  to  that  posiiion,  but  upon  lii» 
undoubted  aocial  importance  as  the  absohite  epir- 
itual  ruler  of  so  many  millions.  The  rt^cognition, 
however,  extends  only  to  the  matters  in  which  the 
BUD  CIO  18  accredited  to  the  government,  not  to  the 
iDienia]  ecclesiastical  matters  for  the  regidation  of 
which  he  holds  powers  from  the  pope.  In  a  word, 
the  attitude  of  modem  non-Catholic  governments 
toward  this  matter  is  the  same  which  haa  been  an- 
eumed  in  the  making  of  Concordats, 

(J.  F.  VON  SCHULTE  f) 
BiBUOOKiiPBT:  P,  A,  Giunbarus,  Tractaiwt  de  oJ^Uio  akptr 
auctaritaUt  ItQoH  de  laien,  Veoioe,  1521 ;  S.  F,  <ie  la  Torr«. 
Dm  mmkiriiatm,  grttdu  tt  itrmini*  Ugati  a  latere.  Home,  1656; 
L,  ThooDJuniii,  Vttu$  et  novir  eccteaia  disciptina,  part  i,, 
book  ti.,  eh»p«,  107-108,  117-118,  3  vols.,  Paiii,  1728; 
A,  J,  Binterim,  DejikwQrdiokeil^tn,  lii.  162  sqq..  Maioi, 
1826;  R  HioAchius.  KircJunncht.  i.  498-t»9.  Berlin.  1870; 
J.  F.  van  i^huUe,  Die  SleUun^  der  Konxitien,  pApnte  und 
Bischofy,  pp.  64  Bqq„  Prague,  1871. 

LEGEND,  LEGENDARY:  In  present  usage 
snd  "  denotes  almost  any  fictitious  narrative, 
it  or  modem,  or  a  recital  of  true  history  dis^ 
by  the  fancy  or  subjectively  colored.  It  i« 
well,  however,  to  confine  the  term  to  the  religions 
domain,  as  many  recent  literary  historians  have 
done.  Legends  and  saints  bc^long  together.  Oidy 
in  80  far  as  heroes,  ancient  and  modem  alike,  enjoy 
a  sort  of  saint* worship,  may  one  speak  of  legend  in 
respect  to  tbem;  and  since  worship  of  saints  is  not 
restricted  to  the  Christian  me<lieval  era,  one  may 
transfer  the  idea-  of  legend  to  other  religions.  This 
uaage  is  modem.  About  1180  Johannes  Beleth  (De 
divini*  offiriiM,  [x.,  in  MPL,  ccii.  56;  cf.  William 
Dumnd,  Raiionnle  dimfuyrnm  officiorum,  Vi.,  i,  29) 
calls  the  book  "  which  treats  of  the  life  and  death 
of  oonfeeeors  and  is  re^d  at  their  festivals  '*  a  leg- 
endary* This  presupposes  the  term  k^endn  (i.e., 
**  things  to  be  read  ^'),  which,  however,  first  ap- 
pears m  the  thirteenth  century  and  more  frequently 
in  the  fifteeutlu  Originally  distinguished  from  the 
poBsiones  of  martyrs,  legendir  or  l^gendarii  later  in- 
cluded the  entire  aggregate  of  the  lives  and  pas- 
sionis  of  the  saints;  and  their  ecclesiastical  use  in 
public  reading  or  chanting  rece<:Jcd  in  favor  of  pri- 
vate edification. 

Cliristian  t^end  is  as  old  as  Christianity  itsolf. 
Like  a  wild  vine  it  soon  encircled  the  Goepel  and 
created  an  apocryphal  history  of  the  apostles, 
wherein  they  are  lieroes  at  once  of  asceticism  and  of 
martyrdom.  It  transforme<l  genuine  niartjrrology 
according  to  the  taste  of  later  times  and  created  in- 
credible monastic  tales.  The  products  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries  constitute  the  foundation  story. 
the  common  fund  of  Chriatendom's  hagiography,  but 
legiendary  creation  continued,  finding  new  motives 
in  every  new  saint,  in  every  translation  of  relics,  and 
in  every  church  foundatior^. 

Of  literary  affinity  with  fiction,  legend  aims  to 


entertain,  but  Hkewist*  to  edify  along  definite  re- 
Ugious  and  moral  lines.  The  hero  is  supposed  to 
serve  ns  a  ijuttern  of  Ix-neficence,  renunciation,  self- 
sacrifice,  couBtancy,  and  triumph  over  the  devil. 
The  invisible  is  to  appear  tangibly — Goti's  provi- 
dence toward  the  devout,  the  hearing  of  their 
prayers,  the  reward  of  the  righteous,  and  the  pun- 
iiihnient  of  the  impious.  Miracle  displaj"^  God's 
intervention  in  its  broadest  light.  In  self-defense 
the  legend  also  ftppropriates  rationalizing  traits, 
and  set'k«  to  enhance  its  credibility  by  proclaiming 
the  refutation  and  puiiislimeiit  of  doubters. 

Lt»gend  borrows  its  materials  first  of  all  from 
historic  remtnisoence,  but  adorns  the  same  and 
combines  it  with  motives  of  its  own.  The  fancy  is 
ever  creating  new  forms  by  transferring  details 
from  place  to  place  and  from  one  person  to  another. 
The  same  motive  often  occurs  in  an  Indian  myth, 
a  tale  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights^  and  a  me- 
dieval legend  of  the  saints.  From  this  fact  Grimm's 
school  inferred  a  common  Indo-Germanic  origin. 
Of  late  there  has  been  talk  of  literary  migrations. 
Usener's  theory  of  mj^h.«s  which  have  undergone  a 
Christian  transformation  has  t>een  sharply  criticized 
by  Delehaye;  the  points  of  contact  are  frequently  of 
a  purely  external  kind,  and  the  features  really  com- 
mon are  story-telling  motives. 

The  legend  was  early  incorporated  into  the  lit- 
urgy. Records  of  martyrdom  were  collected  to  be 
read  aloud  as  early  as  by  Eusebius,  and  afterward 
Palladius,  Rufinus,  and  others  gathered  ascetic 
narratives  for  the  edification  of  monks.  From 
these  beginnings  arose  the  great  collective  works 
(see  Acta  MAftTYRtrM,  Acta  Sanctorum).  Leg- 
ends were  worked  over  into  sermons  {Symeon  Meta- 
phraste«,  Sertnofies  ds  sanciitt),  and  also  largely  util- 
ized as  poetry  (Prudentius.  Pcri^iepkanon;  PauHnus 
of  No  la,  Carmina  natal  icia).  In  the  medieval  era 
the  rhapsody  of  the  Maiionna  and  the  praise  of 
heroic  renunciation  occiir  as  the  comiterparts  of 
secular  minstrelsy  and  chivalrous  adventures.  The 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  turned  the  entire 
Lrgenrfa  aurca  (see  Jacobus  da  V.ulagine)  into 
vin'Ri*  and  found  edification  in  miracle  plays*  G raph- 
ic  art,  especially  church  painting,  considered  its 
most  important  task  to  t>e  the  illustration  of 
legend.  Thus  the  legend  enveloped  the  whole  in- 
tellectual hfe  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  the  later  Roman  Catholicism  legends  still 
have  a  place,  though  the  critics  have  taken  much 
away  from  theni.  Luther  defamed  legends  as  Lu- 
genden  (**lie-gends^*),  yet  he  appreciated  their 
practical  utility.  Hence  an  E%*angelical  history 
of  martyrs  could  thrive  on  Lutheran  soil,  whereas 
Calvinism  a.saumed  an  attitude  of  gruff  rejection. 
While  the  Enlightenment  saw  nothing  in  legends 
but  sui>erstit  ion  and  priestcraft,  romanticism  found 
in  them  the  revelation  of  the  deepest  secrets  of  the 
popular  soul.  Modem  philological  and  historica! 
investigation  has  discovered  rich  mines  in  this  field. 
Indeed  eccleaiastica!  history  itself  is  taking  more 
and  more  note  of  the  fact  that  the  legend,  with 
cepemonial  and  custom,  offers  the  be.^t  embodiment 
of  the  popukr  theology.  E.  von  DosschCtz. 

BiBLloORAruT:    J.  G.  von   Herder.   Werke,  ed.   B.   Suphnn, 
xvi.  387-398.  xxviil  167-246.  31  vala,,  Berlin,   1877-93; 
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K.  O.  Vogoi  ia  TflliwIlCl  jii  Imtlii  Tin  Ahhaftdlunifvn,  tii 
(1S24),  141-179;    M%Mb  IMc«ianruiir«  det  Ugmde»,   Paris, 

tpoa  £3dufl«  Oudtichii  und  Syalem  d^  tftiUt^altaikhtn 
WtUoKmehixuunQ,  Stattgart,  18ST;  F.  GArr^  In  HU- 
tfwii^e  Ztiiackrifl  Irii  MSST),  212^221;  J.  J,  L  Vtm  D«l- 
linxPT,  .4jkadl»ni«Afl  TiTrtrSjTv.  i  ISO  Hiq.,  Bonn,  l&Ql 
A.  Harnadk  in  fi  iij^iJH  liijl^ll  JakrbnBh^  t^nr  (t^OO), 
249-265;  Mn,  A,  J«D«i%  Mmrmt  tmd  /.^/vw^iinr  Art. 
LotidQli,  IflOf^    idan^  liliMM  ^  A«  ylli»rie«fi«,  i^^tgmwui*  of 

Italic  f  wirlnii,  ftOi;  A.  Wa^\  A  AUt^ritUiclm  IMtrmh^. 
t  SI0  K^.  Fnttmy.  1994;  A.  M^iry,  Cmtmihcvi  «i  |«- 
ff«»vidn  du  vvn/en^tfff.  PariA.  1896;   E,  Mth*  L*Arif^Melma 

hffimi.    ^fn   OearMchu    uf^    ikr    Wm^    OMtniiPfin.   mm, 

1900;  Q.  FarU,  F^^fm*  «l  l^gtfnUta  du  m&ti«^it-^g*,  Pafi'^^ 
19C©:  idem,  ti^^nt^t  t|u  maj/mi-^^t  lb.  i903:  P,  TtjJdej, 
in  JSttidUm  mtr  rvt^i^itiumdgm  LU0rttiiir^wtieAifktit,  1901- 
1903:  E,  Ludua,  £>i«i  AnfAng*  dti  Heiiiiftrnk u4U,  TtbinflCJi, 
1904'  H,  l>c|«iiay«,  X^  i49#p|iiM  Ac£{^feUiruj^Ai{/uc«,  Ptitin, 
1906^  H.  H.  GaciUr,  L^grndtn-iitudirn,  €f>1ojcni),  l9Dft. 
The  beet  lists  of  Hvm  of  cfa«^  BaiaiH  a/e  to  b«  fnutid  in  th«' 
worlu  ievu«d  by  tlie  BoUaQcUata — BiMiOhMa  hagiograpka 
OrtLtitsa^  Briiaiwlii,  tSfiS  AC|q^  aeni  B«blt««heai  Aa$t«i^aj>jkd 
Idltfld,  lb.,  IS98  ftqq^ 

LEGER,  JEAIT^  French  Prot4?ataQt;  b,  *t  Villa 
Seeea  (in  the  v&lley  of  8&n  MaiiinOf  Plcdmcmt) 
Fob.  2,  leiSj  d,,  protmbly  at  Leyderi,  after  166^. 
At  the  Age  of  fourtieen  he  went  to  Geaev&  to  atudyr 
apud  t^maiaed  there  liniU  1639^  whea  be  went  to 
TtlHo.  He  found  the  dty  jji  p-eat  oommotioB; 
woe  the  province  of  Piedmont  wa^  ovemin  by  tlw 
French  and  Spaniards.  Le^r  Imimelf  waa  escpQtiA 
to  peril  &cid  was  taken  pmooer,  but  estmped  by  hlf 
preaenoe  of  mind.  On  3epti  27^  of  the  same  year^ 
the  synod  of  Ban  Gennano  appointed  him  pafltor  of 
the  two  chiirehes  of  Frmil  and  Eodoreto.  In  1643 
be  succeeded  hm  uiide  Aotoine  ai  pastor  of  San 
Giovanni  in  the  viilley  of  Luierna^  ami  there  e&me 
into  repeated  confiicte  with  the  monks,  HLs  pop> 
ularity  was  so  great  that  his  opponents  at  first 
sought  to  win  him  over,  but  tliis  failed,  and  they 
then  resort^  to  persecution.  The  valley  of  Lu- 
aema  was  overrun  with  troops,  who  pursued  the 
fugitivea  to  the  heights  of  Angrogna.  Leger  him- 
self escaped,  and  as  the  moderator  of  his  church 
gathered  his  coreligionists  about  him,  urged  tbem 
to  remalii  true  to  their  faith  and  native  land,  and 
hastened  to  seek  aid  and  comfort  for  them  in  foi^ 
eign  courts.  He  stopped  in  Paris^  where  he  l*$sued 
a  tfianifei!to  addresied  to  all  the  powers,  which 
impressed  even  Louij9  XIV.^  while  Cromwell  sent 
Sir  Samuel  MoreUnd  to  the  court  of  Turin  to  lodge 
an  emphatic  protest «  About  the  same  time  Legfit 
returned  to  the  Waldensian  valleys,  and  a  treaty 
of  peaoe  was  signed  Aug,  IS,  1655,  restoring  the 
Waldensians  to  their  rights,  but  forbidding  them 
instmetion  in  their  religion*  I^eger  refused  to  obey 
thiS;  and  was  condemned  to  death  Jan.  12,  1661  > 
He  was  cited  to  appear  at  Turin  and  was  resen* 
tenced  on  Sept.  17.  Once  more  he  fled^  and  pass- 
ing through  Geneva  settled  at  Leyden  as  pastor  of 
the  Walloon  Church,  where  he  e^eems  to  have  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  where  lie  wrote  his 
HutmT€  ifiniraU  des  iglise^  ivang^liqwts  de  Pi^ 
fftorU  ou  vaudoisea  (2  vols,,  Leyden,  1569),  the  first 
part  tpea,ting  of  the  Waldensian  doctrines  and  dis- 
oipUne  as  ppeserved  in  purity  and  without  inter- 
mption  or  the  need  of  a  reformation  from  the  time 


they  emerged  from  heathendom,  while  the  aeooad 
part  gives  a  history  of  the  persecutions  whicH  hk 
eoreligiomsti  endured  from  the  establiflhmeDt  d 
the  luquisition  to  16&l^  The  work  m  marred  h^ 
partiality  and  lack  of  critical  ability. 

Leger  had  a  noteworthy  kindred.  His  uqoIb 
Antoine  was  pastor  at  Constantinople  and  ii  ttwA 
of  the  patriarch  C^yril  Lukar,  later  becoming  pwte 
in  the  Wald^isian  vaUeyia,  whence  he  ied  toGeoiit 
aad  was  appointed  French  and  Italian  prendtt 
and  professor  of  theolqgy.  Two  cousins  of  hm 
Leger  were  also  preachers.  (E.  CoifB^t) 

Ri:BtA€K3njkrmTi  R  Bmoil,  MitL  dm  V&iii  dt  Nainim,TaLM., 

BeMt,  1003^   A.  mtrnm,  M/iwtiii  dsM  Alpt-M,  ttik.  it,  n.. 

Pam   IS51;    iMmmkmwBr,  E8R,  viL  84-88;   ap!  &» 

literattiTtr  dealiog  with  the  Wai.i>£lns^^ 

LB^GEi  AUGUSTUS:  Biah^  of  lidifi^;  k 
at  Sandwell  Hall,  Bl^kl^Mm,  KoT,  %  M, 
Ha  studied  at  Christ  Ciim«th«  Ox§m4  (B.Am  1014 
was  ordered  deacon  In  1864,  and  ordamed  pM 
in  the  following  year.  He  waa  curate  of  Baa^ 
worth,  SUiffocdshiie,  1864-66,  and  of  St.  Mary^ 
Bryanat^n  Square,  London,  lS66-^7;  vicar  of  St- 
Bartholomew's,  Sydenham,  1  §67-79,  and  of  Lewis^ 
ham  1 879-9  L  In  1S91  he  waa  coti^ectated  hi*bop 
of  Li  ch  geld.  He  was  chaplain  to  the  hlsbop  d 
Bochester  and  honorary  canon  of  the  same  dicflcae 
1877-91,  proctor  of  the  diocese  of  Rochester  1836- 
189t,  rural  dean  of  Greenwich  IS80-^  and  of 
Ltwtaham  1886^1.  In  theolag|^  Itt  li  a  libemJ 
churchman,  aod  has  written  In  Canatmmiwi^  (kdl^ 
book  of  iiwtructioD  oo  confinnation;  Londoa,  IStl)- 

LEGGE,  }A1^S:  EngUsh  PfwigniiflnnnUiir  k 
at  Huntly  (34  m.  n.w.  of  Atmdiui^f  Abeds^ 
shire,  Scotland,  Dec.  20,  1S15;  d.  at  OidiH  No?. 
29,  1H97.  He  studied  at  King's  CollegCp  Aberdeen 
(M.A.,  1835),  a»d  the  Highbury  Theologicd  Cot. 
lege;  LoQdcm,  and  from  1S39  to  IS42  wai  a  nmm- 
ary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  at  M^laecs* 
where  he  ws»  appointed  principal  of  the  Aiiglo- 
Chinese  College  in  1840.  From  1843  to  1S73  be 
was  pastor  of  the  Union  Church  at  Hongkong  tad 
head  of  the  theological  seminary  of  the  Loivdoti 
Missiotiary  Society  at  that  place,  the  successor  of 
the  Malaeca  Anglo-Chines  College.  In  1873  k 
returned  permanently  to  Great  Britain.  From 
1876  he  ws*  professor  of  Chinese  at  Oxford.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  works  in  Chinese,  and  ako 
pubhflbed  or  trambted :  The  Noiiom  of  ikt  Ckintm 
Concerning  OcKf  and  SpirHs  (Hongkoag,  IBS!)', 
Chines  ClassicM  (5  vols.,  1861-72);  Lifi  afyd  fm^ 
%n^9  #  Con/uHuB  (London,  1867);  Th$  Lift  df^ 
Teadting  of  Menciu^  (1876);  Tha  Book  of  Ande^i 
Chinem  Po^ry  in  English  Verse  (1876);  The  T^ 
of  Coj^udani^m  (4  ^^Is.,  Oxford,  1879-«a);  Tk* 
Rdigiom  of  China:  Confuciamsm  and  TMm  ^ 
scf&ed  and  comparerl  with  Chrisiiami^  (London, 
1880>;  The  Teztt  of  Tdoim  {2  vols.,  OxfcMd,  1S86); 
Ret4}fd  of  Btidf^istic  Kingdoms:  Tr^isdi  4  ^ 
Buddhist  Ftigrim  P'onh^ien  in  India  (London,  1S86)I 
and  The  iVsatoricm  Monument  of  HjC^fra  Fi  is 
Shen^Hst,  Chinas  rdaiing  to  th£  DiffuM&n  4  ^^*^ 
iiamiy  in  China  in  the  Seventh  and  B^hlk  C&Oasim 
(1888), 
BiBLicK^aAPirr:    D^B.  Bupplcnnent^  iii.  S7-88^  iriisie  i^^ 

ei3<»B  to  other  li|«fatur&  isay  bm  fouad. 


LEGION,    THE    THTTHDEiaNG.    Se«    Marcus 

AUfiULlUS. 

LEHKin  PROPHECY:     A  poem  in   100  leonine 
-verses,  preserv^e<J  m  manuscript  in  Berlin,  Breslau, 
Xlresclpn.    Ci6ttingen,    Greifsw^ld,    ami    elue where, 
prophesying  the  fortunes  of  the  House  of  Branden- 
l>iirg  imtil  after  1700,     It  Is  ascribed  to  a  monk 
TlaIIlc^d  Herman,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the 
dstercian  abbey  of  Lehnin  (14  ni.  w,s.w.  of  Pots- 
dam) in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  oetitury;  but 
the  posl-medieval  Latiiiity  and  the  content  of  the 
poem  forbid  its  attribution  to  either  Herman   II, 
(1257-72)  or  Herman  IIL  (1335-42),  both  of  whom 
n'ere  abbots  of  the  monastery »     The  pruphecy  be- 
gins with  a  lameot  on  the  early  fall  of  the  Askanhm 
dynaaty,  touch(?s  briefly  on  the   Wittelsbachs  and 
Luxemburga    ruling    Brandenburg,     recount.^    the 
transfer  of  power  to  the  burgraves  of  Nuremtierg^ 
sketches  briefly  the  first  four  of  the  HohenzoUema, 
and  then  pauses  to  express  hostility  to  the  favor 
ftbown  Lutheran  doctrines  by  Joachim  L  and  to  the 
secularisation  of  Lehnin  by  Joachim  IL     The  five 
following  electors  are  also  clearly   indicated,   but 
here  the  author  loses  sure  historic  ground.     FrecJ- 
erick  I.  does  not  win  a  crow^n;    Frederick  William 
I.  resolves  to  enter  a  monastery;  and  Frederick  the 
Great  is  drowned  after  a  reign  of  misfortune.     The 
HohenzoUem    line    ends    with   Frederick   William 
IIL,  when   Germany   receives  a    Roman  Catholic 
sovereign^ 

The  poem's  hostility  to  Prussia  and  its  ultra- 
moQtanism  are  self-evident^  but  it^  authorship  k 
still  a  problem.  It  \m&  been  assigned  to  at  least 
six:  an  unknown  monk  or  priest  between  1688  and 
1700;  Andreas  Fromm  (d.  1685),  Lutheran  abbot 
at  Cologne-on-the-Spree,  but  deprived  of  office  in 
1666  because  of  hoatihty  to  the  Reformed  Ghurch, 
and  a  convert  to  Roman  Catholicism  at  Prague  in 
1668;  Fried  rich  Seidel  (d.  1693),  councilor  of  the 
nipreroe  court  of  judicature  and  conaistoria!  as- 
aesBor  at  Berlin;  the  adventurer  and  catholicizing 
pseudoprophet  Oelzen  (d.  1725);  the  Jesuit  F. 
Wolf,  chaplain f  for  a  time,  of  the  Austrian  embassy 
at  Berlin  during  the  last  years  of  the  great  elector 
(1685-^);  and  the  Roman  Catholic  convert  Niko- 
Uus  voo  Zitvewttjs,  abbot  of  Huysberg,  near  Hal- 
berstadt  (1692-1704),  Even  after  the  spurious 
nature  of  the  Lehnin  prophecy  was  knoi^Ti,  it  was 
repeatedly  umxl  in  anti-Prussian  polemics.  Thus, 
in  the  crisis  of  Prussia  aft^er  the  disasters  of  Jena 
and  Auerst&dt,  the  speedy  fall  of  the  Hohen^ol- 
leraa  wae  proclaimed  in  various  anonymous  pamph- 
leta  based  nn  this  document;  and  in  like  manner 
the  period  immtdiately  preceding  and  following  the 
Re\^lution  of  1818  called  forth  an  abundance  of 
literature  of  similar  character,        (O.  Z6f  kij:r  t  j 

BraufxifiAPHTi  The  edition  princepa  w3m  published  in  £>nj 
gtltfa^  Prmumn,  vol  il.,  Thorn,  1722:  ah  editic^n  in  Lat. 
and  Genn.  uppeanKi.  Rc^DMburi,  1S73.  For  tb»  literft- 
tiire  an  It  coniult  E.  W.  Sftb«U.  Die  I/tterafur  der  .  ,  . 
Uknint^en  WeUaaguno,  Heilbronn,  1S70,  and  Britiah 
Muteum  Catalogue,  **  Hemnannus,  Abbot  of  hehiDin." 
Coumah  ftlvo:  B.  Schfnidt,  Dw  WeitMiffunff  des  .  .  . 
Swmamn  von,  L^nin,  B«rtlo,  1820;  C.  L.  GteseJer,  £K# 
Mfi»iMdi0  WwiMaffunQ,  Erfurt,  1840;  O.  Wolff.  Dw  bflrOAmto 
IthMmA*  Weiamaung.  OrUnberg,  1850;  A.  HiJgeofeld, 
Dis  MninMchtf  Weisnoffun^f  flitfr  dis  Mark  Brandtnbura, 
IMpdc,   1S75;    J.  SchrammAa,  ^if  .  «  «  Hermanns  ati« 


Lehnin  Praphesetunc^  Cologne.    1887;     Htsnneoa,   Ktoeier 
Lehnin  und  eein*  WeiMeamtna,  fi«tnaeii,  18S8, 

LEXBHITZ,  laib'nita, 

Eariy  lii«  and  Work.  <|  1). 
Metapb>'»ica]  Docthx^  (}  2). 
EoltgiouA  View»  (|  3). 
Efforts  for  Church  Umon  (|  4), 

Gottfried  Wilhelm  (after  1709  Freiherr  von) 
Leibnitz,  one  of  the  most  distingiusbed  of  German 
philosophers,  was  born  at  Leip^ic  July  L  1646,  and 
died  at  Hanover  Nov.  14,  1716.  After  studying 
jurisprudence,  mathematics,  aiid  phi- 
I.  Early  lowophy  at  Leii>sic  and  Jena,  he  en- 
Life  and  ter*'d  the  aervic**  of  the  elector  of 
Works.  Mainz  io  1666,  in  which  he  held  vari- 
ous positions,  being  occupied  chiefly 
with  jurisprudence.  In  1672  he  went  to  Paris, 
ostensibly  as  tutor  to  Baron  voii  Boyneburg'a 
sons,  but  liis  real  puriXMe  was  to  divert  the 
attention  of  Louis  XIV.  from  plans  against  Ger- 
many. After  a  visit  to  London  he  settled  in  Paris 
till  1676,  occupying  himself  principally  with  mathe- 
matics and  natural  science.  His  great  mathemat- 
ical  discovery,  tlie  differential  calculus,  dates  back 
to  1676,  though  it  was  not  published  till  16*44,  In 
1676  he  itcoepteii  an  offer  from  the  Ihike  of  Bruns- 
wick to  settle  at  Hanover  as  libciriun  and  historiog- 
rapher. Here  he  resided  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  Chargf^l  with  WTitmg  the  history  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick,  he  made  various  journeys  in 
Germany  and  Italy  and  gathered  an  umnense 
amouikt  of  material.  The  fruits  of  these  labora 
were,  Codex  jurU  gentium  diphmaticua  (2  vols,. 
Hanover,  1693-1700),  Acceasiones  historica  (2 
vols.,  1698-1700),  Scriptorea  rerum  Brunfvicen^ 
sium  (3  vols.,  1701-11),  and  the  unfinished  Afir 
jiales  imperii  ocdderdiB  Brunsvicenaea  (ed.  G.  H, 
Perz,  3  vols.,  1S43-46),  Along  with  these  histor- 
ical studies  he  wrote  a  large  number  of  mathemat- 
ical, philofiophicjil,  and  theological  treatises,  pub- 
lished mostly  in  Adu  erudiiarum,  Journal  des  So- 
vanUf  and  Miscellanea  BeroUfiensia.  He  also  car- 
ried on  extensive  etymological  investigations  and 
published  Ct^ledanaa  eiymologic4i  (1717), 

It  w*as  through  Leibnitz  that  German  philosophy 
6rst  came  into  its  ou-n.     The  starting-point  of  his 
speculations  was  the  conviction  that 
2,  Meta-    the  world  is  not  to  be  explainetl  in  the 
physical     last  analysis  as  a  mechanism.     Things 
Doctrine,    in  nature  do  not  act  upon  one  another 
through    the   mediation    of   some  ex- 
ternal  foroe,  but  am  ultimately  self-detennining. 
Reality  is  spiritual,  and  consbts  of  a  phirality  of 
simple,  independent  monadSi  whose  activities  and 
relations  io  one  another  were  predetermined  by  the 
wisdom  of  God,     To  use  his  form  of  expression,  the 
monads  have  no  w^indows  through  which  they  may 
receive    external    impressions.     On    the    contrary, 
each  monad,  as  a  psychiaU  entity,  and  center  of 
intellectual  activity,  is  a  mirror  of  the  universe. 
The  human  h<nly  is  an  aggre^te  of  monads;    the 
soul  is  the  dominating  central  monad.     God  is  the 
monad  monadum.    By  regarding  ultimate   reality 
as  entirely  spiritual  in  eflsenoe,  Leibnits  overcame 
the  difficulty  of  Descartes'  dualism,  involving  the 
relation  of  mind  to  body;  and  for  the  cumbeniome 
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concur9U8  dei  he  substituted  his  famous  doctrine  of 
preestablished  harmony.  From  his  view-point  de- 
'  velopment,  or  evolution,  becomes  a  progressive 
growth  of  what  abeady  existed  in  embryo.  There 
is  nothing  radically  evil;  and  moral  life  is  gradually 
advancing  toward  perfection.  At  all  times  the 
same  reason  dominates  this  process,  but  it  too  is 
caught  up  in  this  process  of  development.  In  this 
historical  process  nothing  is  lost.  The  present  is 
**  laden  with  the  past  and  pregnant  with  the  fu- 
ture "  (cf.  also  Ideaubm,  II.,  {  2).  Leibnitz  left  no 
single  work  that  adequately  presents  his  philoso- 
phy. The  best  exposition  of  the  monadology  is  a 
mere  simmiary  which  he  prepared  for  Prince  Eugene 
of  Savoy  in  1714.  His  largest  philosophical  work 
was  the  Nouveaux  eaaais  ntr  VerUendement  humain 
(ed.  R.  E.  Raspe,  in  (Euvrea  phUosophiquts,  Amster- 
dam, 1765;  Eng.  transl.,  New  Easaya  concerning 
Human  UnderBtandingf  New  York,  1896),  which  was 
written  against  Locke  in  1704,  but  not  published, 
owing  to  Locke's  death. 

The  same  intellectualism  which  Leibnitz  exhib- 
its in  his  metaphysical  doctrine  also  dominates  his 
religious  views.     While  the  core  of  all 

3.  Relig-  religion  is  love  toward  God,  this  must 
k»us  Views,  be  reached  by  a  process  of  cognition. 
For  Leibnitz  religion  is  not  a  matter 
of  feeling  but  of  the  intellect;  though  it  may  be 
added  that  his  desire  for  the  immediate  presence  of 
God  in  the  soul  often  brings  him  close  to  mysticism. 
He  expressed  himself  frequently  on  religious  ques- 
tions, but  his  principal  religious  work  is  the  Thiodicie 
(a  word  coined  by  Leibnitz  himself),  which  is  an 
attempt  to  demonstrate  the  agreement  of  reason 
with  faith.  The  full  title  is,  Easaia  de  OUodicie  eur 
Ja  b&nU  de  Dieu,  la  liberti  de  Vhomme  et  Vorigine  du 
mal  (2  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1710).  The  work  orig- 
inated as  a  polemic  against  Bayle's  dictionary  and 
was  occasioned  by  the  request  of  Queen  Sophia 
Charlotte.  In  many  ways  it  reflects  the  author's 
metaphysical  doctrines,  his  optimism,  and  deter- 
minism. His  doctrine,  that  this  world  is  the  best 
world  which  could  possibly  exist,  leads  him  to  a 
conception  of  evil  which  is  essentially  different  from 
that  held  by  the  religious  consciousness.  Evil  is  to 
his  mind  the  simple  and  natural  result  of  the  neces- 
sary limitation  of  every  thing  created:  it  is  conse- 
quently something  metaphysical,  and  not  ethical. 
He  does  not  reduce  evil  to  the  status  of  mere  ap- 
pearance, but  seeks  to  prove  tliat  the  world  is  bet- 
ter with  evil  in  it  that  it  would  be  v^ithout  it.  The 
world  can  not  be  rationally  condemned  on  the  basis 
of  the  very  small  portion  of  it  actually  known  to 
us.  It  is  to  be  viewed  as  an  intelligent  whole. 
Just  as  the  astronomer,  by  taking  the  sun  as  his 
view-point,  brought  forth  a  beautiful  solar  system 
out  of  chaos,  so  the  philosopher  of  the  universe 
will  transform  it  into  a  kingdom  of  reason,  as  soon 
as  he  learns  "  to  put  his  eye  in  the  sun."  In  a  simi- 
lar way,  his  doctrine  of  preestablished  harmony 
leads  him  into  a  kind  of  determinism,  in  which  the 
freedom  of  the  will  becomes  lost  in  the  metaphysical 
necessity,  or  at  least  loses  its  true  ethical  point.  In 
general  he  considers  Christianity  only  as  the  purest 
and  noblest  of  all  religions,  as  the  religion  of  the 
wise  made  by  Christ  the  religion  of  all,  as  the  natu- 


ral religion  raised  by  Christ  into  a  law.  Neverthe- 
less the  book  is  written  with  great  vigor  and  warmth, 
nor  did  it  fail  to  make  a  wide  and  deep  impressim. 

Another  interesting  side  of  Leibnitz's  theolog- 
ical activity  is  his  participation  in  the  endeavors 
then  made  for  the  purpose  of  unitiDg 

4.  Efforts  the  different  Christian  denominations. 

f6r  Church  The  general  feeling  prevalent  after  the 
nnk>iL  end  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  was  fa- 
vorable to  such  plans;  and  the  subject 
was  ably  broached  by  Bossuet's  Expoeition  de  k 
doctrine  de  Vigliee  catholique  (Paris,  1671),  a  de- 
fense of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  conciliatory  in  its 
spirit,  and  very  guarded  in  its  expressions.  Rojas 
de  Spinola,  a  Franciscan  monk  of  Spanish  descent, 
and  confessor  to  the  Emperor  Leopold,  was  a  zeal- 
ous champion  of  the  project.  He  visited  Hanover 
several  times,  at  the  instance  of  the  emperor;  and, 
as  Duke  Ernest  August  was  willing  to  enter  into 
negotiations,  a  conference  was  arranged  between 
Rojas  de  Spinola  on  the  one  side,  and  Molanus  and 
Leibnitz  on  the  other.  The  results  of  the  confe^ 
ence  were  received  with  great  hopes,  both  in  Han- 
over, and  in  Vienna  and  Rome.  About  1686-90 
Leibnitz  outlined  his  plan  of  church-union  in  what 
is  known  as  Systema  theclogicum  (Paris,  1819;  Eng. 
transl.,  A  System  of  Theology,  London,  1850),  which 
was  really  a  philosophical  defense  of  Roman  Cathol- 
icism. In  1691  he  entered  upon  a  long  correspond- 
ence with  Bossuet;  but  ultimately  the  authority  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  absolutely  insisted  upon  by 
Bossuet,  and  absolutely  rejected  by  Leibnitz,  proved 
the  rock  on  which  all  the  plans  and  negotiations  for 
a  union  between  Romanism  and  Protestantism  were 
wrecked.  Li  the  attempts  of  the  courts  of  Berlin 
and  Hanover  to  unite  the  Lutheran  and  the  Re- 
formed Churches,  Leibnitz  also  took  a  prominent 
part.  The  agitation  for  imion  was  begun  in  1696, 
and  in  1698  a  conference  was  held  at  Hanover  be- 
tween the  Prussian  court-preacher  JabloiL^ki,  on 
the  one  side,  and  Leibnitz  and  Molanus  on  the  other. 
The  plan  for  union  was  effected  in  outline,  aiid  tlie 
common  name  "  Evangelical  "  was  adopted;  but 
political  changes  now  caused  the  ardor  of  the  states- 
men to  cool.  In  1703  Frederick  I.  of  Prussia  took 
a  further  step  by  establishing  at  Berlin  a  Collegium 
Irenicum,  consisting  of  Lutheran  and  Reformed  the- 
ologians; but  gradually  interest  in  the  plan  died 
out,  and  I^ibnitz  himself  withdrew^  from  it.  To- 
ward the  close  of  his  life  he  became  involved  in  a 
controversy  with  Samuel  Clarke  (see  Cl.\RKE, 
Samuel,  4),  who  published  the  correspondence  be- 
tween them  (London,  1717). 

At  present  there  is  no  complete  edition  of  the 
works  of  Leibnitz,  though  an  edition  is  in  course  of 
preparation  under  the  auspices  of  the  Intemation.il 
Association  of  Sciences.  The  best  collected  editions 
are  those  of  L.  Dutens  (6  vols.,  Geneva,  176S),  G. 
H.  Pertz  (12  vols.,  Hanover,  1^^43-63).  and  the  un- 
finished edition  by  O.  Klopp  (1864-84).  The  phil- 
osophical works  have  been  edited  by  J.  E.  Erd- 
mann  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1839-40),  by  P.  Janet  (2 
vols.,  Paris,  1866),  and  by  C.  J.  Gerhardt  (7  vols., 
Berlin,  1875-90).  Editions  in  English  are,  The 
Philosophical  Works  of  Leibnitz  .  .  .  TranMe^ 
.  .  .  with  Notes  by  G.  M,  Duncan  (New  Haven, 
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Lelpfllc,  Oolloauy  of 


» 


t 


1890);  and  The  M<madologtf  and  Other  Philosoph- 
ical Writings f  Tranalated  with  Introduction  and 
HcUt  6y  R.  Latta  (Oxford,  1898). 

(Rudolf  Euckkn.) 

Bmi400BAFHY:  Data  regardinic  the  editiocLB  &d(J  ti^nsLa- 
tions  of  Lcibniti  juid  an  cxt«'nittive  lUt  of  worlu  ooncem- 
mg  him  HTB  in  J.  M,  B&ldwin,  Dictionary  of  Philosophy 
and  PteychfdoQy,  m.  1.  pp.  330-338.  Miit«rialti  for  a  Life 
are  found  in  hia  letters,  the  varioua  coJkctionA  of  which 
are  note*l  in  Bajdwio,  ut  sup.,  pp.  331-332.  Liven  and 
•ketclMNi  of  his  life  hav«  been  writt«n  by  B.  de  Fontenclle, 
Pario,  1716  (.used  the  bioKraphical  notice  a  of  J.  G.  von 
E«kfaart,  Leibniti'«  aecfcitary);  G.  E,  Guiirauer,  2  vols., 
Hr»lau,  184<}  (perbaps  the  be«t;  on  the  baaia  of  this  wrh 
written  the  Lift  by  J.  M.  Mackie,  BoBton,  \Mh}\  L.  Grote, 
Hanover.  1860;  £.  Pfleiderer.  Leipoic.  1S70;  E.  Bode- 
maxiD,  Hanover.  1876;  F.  Kirchner,  Cdtben.  1877;  J.  T. 
Men,  London.  1901;  ADH,  xviii,  172-209;  and  the  ac- 
oounte  in  the  work«  on  the  hist,  of  philosophy  by  Winrlel- 
band.  Eltdmann,  and  Ueberweie,  ewpeciaUy  in  that  of  K. 
Fieeher.   t3eidUc4fi  dtr   imiern   PhilowphM^    Hekielbei-K. 

DueuMuxiw  of  hta  pbiloaophy  or  of  phases  of  it  are: 
C.  ^jecr^tan.  La  Philoa&phig  de  Leibnii^  Laujanne,  1840; 
L.  Feuffltiaeh,  GeidUMte  der  rtewem  PhitMojihie^  Anjsbach, 
1814:  A.  HeUTerieh,  Sjntwta  und  LeQmiU,  oder  da*  We»cn 
dee  /dealumua  und  dtm  Reoli»mu€,  Berlin^  1840;  R,  Zim- 
mermaim,  Lei&itu'e  Monadoiooie,  Vienna,  1847;  J.  F. 
NoudaeoD,  La  Philotophie  dm  LntmiU,  Pam.  1860;  A. 
Pichkr,  Dim  TKeologu  dsa  LtUntiU,  2  vols..  Munich^  1860- 
1870:  C.  H.  Plath.  LeibniU*^  Mianonvftdanksn,  Berlin, 
18DB;  G.  Cta»^  £N«  metaphvHtt^n  VaratdMaeUunffen  ds» 
leUmixuch^n  DeUTmini»mu4,  Tflhingen,  1874;  E.  Segond, 
La  Monadotoous,  Paris.  1883;  J.  Dewey,  l,^niW»  New 
EuayB  eoncernincf  the  H  uman  UndmtandinQ,  Chicago.  1888; 
B.  R,  Han  in,  Uibnit'§  Ethik,  Eriangen,  1889;  H,  F.  Beneke. 
LHbnid  aim  Ethiker,  Erlangen.  1891 ;  E.  DillniaEin,  Eine  neue 
DarwUiluna  der  teibnitittchen  Monadentehrr,  Leipsie.  1891 ;  P. 
Geaebe.  Die  Ethik  Ltibnit't,  Halli?.  1891;  F.  G.  F.  Wemigk. 
Dtr  Btffriffder  Mattrrie  bei  Lrihnit,  Jena.  1803;  A  Niet- 
back,  J^eibnii'  Lfhre  I'on  der  menMchUchen  Wahlfreihrtt. 
Halle,  1894;  B,  Rtuy^elU  Critical  Erptmiion  of  the  Philos- 
ophy of  LcibniU,  Cfticbrid^,  1900:  E.  Caswrer.  Leibniti' 
Syttimn  in  aeitunt  wiamnaehaftlidttn  Oruttdlaoeny  MarbuT£, 
1902. 

LEIGH,  II.  EDWARD:  English  Puritan;  b.  at 
Shawell  (15  m,  s.  of  Leicester),  Leicestershire,  Mar. 
24,  1602;  d.  at  Rusimll  (15  m.  s.s.e.  of  Stafford), 
Staffordshire,  June  2,  1671.  He  studied  at  Mag- 
dalen Hall  Oxford  (B.A.,  lfi20;  M..\.,  1623),  and 
afterward  studied  law  at  the  Middle  Temple.  In 
1640  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Parliament  for 
Staffordshire,  but  was  expelled  for  voting  for  the 
king  in  Dec,  1548.  Hia  reputation  rests  upon  two 
compilations,  Critica  sacra  .  .  .  Ob^ervatwn^  ypon 
qU  the  Greek  Words  of  the  New  Testament  (London, 
1639),  and  Critica  sacra.  Observations  on  all  I  he 
Radices  or  Primihi^  Het>rew  Words  of  (he  Old  TeMn- 
meni  (1642).  Both  works  were  publisheci  together 
SA  a  third  edition  in  1650  (4th  ed.,  1662;  Lat. 
tranal.,  Amsterdam,  1696).  Other  works  are:  A 
Treatise  of  Diinnity  (London,  1647);  Annotatiorun 
upon  aU  the  New  Testament  (1650;  Latin  transl., 
Leipsic,  1732) ;  ^4  System  or  Body  of  l>imnUy  (1654); 
A  Treatise  of  Religion  and  Learning,  and  of  Relig- 
ious and  Learned  Men  (1656). 
Btbxjooraprt:     A.    h    Wood.    Atkentr   Oxonitn»e»,   ed.   P. 

Bites,  iu.  926-931,  4  vols.,  London.  1813-20;   John  Nichols, 

Lit&rxrv  Anecdvtes^  iii,  164-166,  9  vole,,  London,  1812-15; 

DNB,  TOLxu.  4.12-433. 

LEIGH,  SAMUEL.    See  Methobists,  IL.  j^  1. 

LEIGHTON»  le'tun,  ROBERT:  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow;  b.  (probably  in  London)  1611;  d.  in 
London    June   25,    16S4>     His   father,   Alexander 


Leighton,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  and  physician 
who  was  cruelly  persecuted  by  the  Star  Chamber, 
sent  him  to  the  University  of  Eklinburgh  (M.A,, 
1631),  and  afterward  to  travel  on  the  continent. 
He  spent  several  years  in  France,  where  he  was 
strongly  attracted  to  the  Jansenists.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Scotland,  in  1641,  he  was  Uoensed  by  the 
presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  and  on  Dec.  16,  1641,  was 
ordained  and  inducted  into  the  pariah  of  Newbattle. 
In  1652  he  was  sent  to  London  by  the  Synod  of 
Lothian  to  negotiate  the  liljeralion  of  the  Scottish 
ministers  imprisoned  there.  Finding  himself  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  political  ze^il  of  his  colleagues 
he  resigned  his  charge  in  1652,  and  in  1653  became 
principal  and  professor  of  divinity  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  This  post  he  retained  till  the 
Restoration.  When  episc^jpacy  was  established 
til  Scotland  in  1661  he  remaine<l  in  the  reconsti- 
tuted church,  became  bishop  of  Dunblane,  and 
was  consecrated  with  Sharp  and  two  others,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  Dec.  15.  166 L  With  two  or 
three  exceptions  all  the  clergy  in  Ids  diocese  con- 
formed. In  other  dioceses  many  clergymen  re- 
fused to  confonn,  and  the  persecution  began. 
Leighton  pleaded  with  Charles  II.  for  milder  meas- 
ures, and  in  1669  got  the  first  Indulgence.  In 
1670,  Archbishop  Burnet  having  been  deprived  for 
oppoeiog  this  clemency,  Leighton  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  accepting  the  position  on  con- 
dition tliat  he  should  be  assisted  in  bis  efforts  to 
secure  the  comprehension  of  the  Presbyterians. 
Failing  to  get  the  support  of  his  coUeagues  he  re- 
tired from  the  archbishopric  in  1674,  and,  after  a 
short  residence  al  Edinburgh,  went  to  live  with  his 
sister  at  Broad  hurst  in  Horsted  Keyne.^,  Sussex. 

Leighton  published  nothing  during  his  lifetime, 
and  requested  that  his  papers  should  be  destroyed. 
His  writings  were  first  edited  by  his  friend  Dr. 
James  Fall.  The  principal  are ;  Sermons  (London, 
1692);  A  Practicat  Camtnenlary  upon  the  ,  ,  ,  i^irsl 
Epistle  General  of  St.  Peter  (part  i.,  York,  1693; 
part  ii.,  London,  1694);  PreUcHones  theologioE 
{London,  1693);  and  Three  Posthumous  Tracts 
(1708),  including  the  well-known  Rtdes  and  In- 
structions for  a  Holy  Life  (new  ed.,  Oxford^  1905). 
There  are  several  more  or  less  complete  coUected 
editions  of  his  works,  the  best  that  of  W.  West 
(vols,  ii.-vii.,  London,  1869-75;  vol.  i.  was  never 
pubHshed). 

Bibleoorapht:  Lives  were  prefixed  to  the  editions  of  hia 
works  by  J.  N,  P^son^  London,  1825,  and  J.  Alkmaa, 
Edinburgb.  1839.  Consult  also:  T.  Murray .  Lif«  of 
H.  Leightan,  Edinburffh.  1828;  C.  F.  Secretan.  The  Trovb- 
led  Time*  and  Holv  tAf*  of  Archbithop  L^hton,  London, 
1866;  W«  Blair,  SB£0cUonM  from  the  Writing'  (ff  Archbishop 
Leiffhton,  with  Memoir  and  Notet,  London,  1883;  idem* 
Short  Btographv  of  Archbishop  Leighton^  with  Sel^iionSt 
ib.  1884;  G,  Burnet,  Hiit,  of  my  own  TimeM.  ed.  0,  Airy, 
L  239  «qq,,  Oxford,  1900  (atJthoriUtive);  D.  Butler,  Life 
aftd  Letterg  of  Robert  Leighton,  London,  1903;  DNB,  xxiriii, 
4-7. 

LEIPSIC,  COLLOQUY  OF:  A  conference  be- 
tween German  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  held  in  con- 
nection with  a  convention  of  Protestants  of  the 
empire  at  Leipsic  in  Feb. -Mar.,  163L  called  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  unite^l  action  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  the  Edict  of  Restitution  (see  West^ 
PHALLA,  Peace  of)*     The  elector  of  Brandenburg 
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wift  a^compatiifd  hy  his  court  pr^eaofaer,  Johannes 
Bim^tlB;  &nd  the  kLDcigTELve  o(  Hesse  by  hk  eourt 
pnflber,  Theophilius  Neuberg^r,  and  Professor 
JoliaiiiieQ  Crociufl.  Thmt  theologianf,  who  be- 
to  the  K^formed  faiths  invited  oertaii)  Lu- 
of  Saxony,  Matthlaii  Hio#  vmi  Ho^oegg, 
Bolyi&rp  hejmTf  and  the  court  preacte*  ITeioiich 
Hdpffner  to  a  ooQoquy  oo  the  pottsts  nf  difference 
between  ibem.  It  b^an  Mar.  ^,  and  oofntioued  till 
M&r.  23^  th@  Augsburg  Coafession  being  takon  as 
baais.  An  agreement  was  soon  reached  with  re- 
spect to  artielefl  i.-ii.,  v.-ix.,  id.-acxviii.  The  thifd 
iJliclc,  on  Chmtology,  proved  more  difficult;  the 
Luthcrani)  upheld  the  Ctmimumraim  Idi&maitim 
(q.v,)  which  the  Reformed  denied,  and  it  was  finally 
cteeided  to  attempt  no  mor«  than  &  de&ilte  state* 
moni  of  points  of  agreGOi^t  and  differenoe.  In  m- 
pwl  to  the  fourth  uCfab  tlK  Reformed  declared 
tlMil  tSm^  taught  tbe  luUimwility  of  the  divine  wiB 
of  i^VHliOQ.  Tbm  tenth  article,  on  the  Lord's  Bup^ 
peff  emmkm»A  ^b^  Bame  difficulties  as  the  thirds 
and  was  passed  in  the  aame  way»  since  an  actual 
agreement  was  impoasible*  The  Eefonned  hoped 
for  an  agreement  in  order  to  oppose  Romanism 
moi«  efifectivdy,  but  the  Lutherans  dreaded  to 
make  concessions.  After  the  Augsburg  Confession 
had  been  disetifoed,  it  was  felt  that  not  aU  dls- 
pittfltt  bad  been  iiittled,  and  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destfnutioii  waa  qieetally  debate  E^^  agmn  & 
divergence  was  revc^aled,  as  tte  thiOiq|^ASis  of 
Bmndenburi^  and  Hes^  upheld  tht  deadon  of  a 
limited  number  and  excluded  divine  foreknowledge 
ffOtn  aalvation,  while  the  Saxon  theologians  i^n- 
iiderod  election  as  conditioned  by  a  faith  which 
God  foresaw.  The  tone  of  the  colloquy  waa 
friendly,  even  in  cases  where  concord  oouJd  not  be 
attaint.  As  it  was  private,  only  four  oopi^  of  the 
protocol  were  made— <ine  for  each  of  the  princea^ 
and  one  for  the  faculty  of  Leipsic;  but  genefsl  re- 
ports  werR  soon  published  in  Germany,  HoUandi 
Fmnt5e,  and  England.  (A.  Hauce.) 

Bifir.iooJiAPifTj  BQUtcsBa  *re  the  protoo&l,  reptitit<«l  In  €er- 
pm  libramm  ttymb&li&ftnm,  ed.  J.  C.  W*  Attffuati,  pp.  3S5 
aqq.,  ElberfcliJ.,  IS2fi.  uftd  in  C^IkHo  eonfanemtm,  ed. 
H.  A.  Niem^yer.  pp,  €53  sqii.,  Leipvio,  iS4Q;  J.  EeriiuB, 
Rdaiion  lUr  Priv^Conftnnx  .  .  .  fw  I^pnc^  WSi^  Ber- 
Id,  1€3&  Coniiult:  J.  K.  BeiaonkAnn.  BU  Ltip^iff^  Di*- 
pttlDlum,    Dresden,     1^43    {btrnt,    oantahiB.    dofrnmeuta): 

i.  327  sgq.,  Leipflk.  1836;  A.  G,  RuiJelbaeh,  Reformation.' 
Lu^Ufium  uvd  Union,  pp.  407  eKiq..  tb.  1830;  Beb&fr, 
fTArijIian  Ckwth^  vi.  ITS  nqq.;  kucI  in  ffeneiml  the  litem* 
ttire  cm  LiTTVSR^  tlu  Ret^riiattok;  Ho£von  HofiNKStiu, 
MjirrHiAfl* 

LEIPSrC,  DlSPUTATlOIf  OF,  See  Eck,  Johann; 
LUTHEK,  MAirriN. 

LEIPSIC  IHTERm.    See  iBnrHBisi,  3. 

LELAITD,  lerand,  JOHH:  Name  of  two  divines. 

1,  Englisb  nonconformist  divine  and  polemical 
writer;  b.  at  Wigan  (15  m.  w.n.w,  of  Manchester), 
Lancashire,  Oct.  18, 1691 ;  d.  in  DubUn  Jan.  16, 1766, 
At  an  early  age  he  was  taken  by  his  father  to  Dub- 
lin and  there  ^ucat^  for  the  ministry.  From  1716 
till  his  death  he  was  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  congre- 
gation in  Dublin,  He  distinguished  himself  by  his 
writings  against  the  deists,  particularly  Tindal, 
Thomas  Morgan,  Henry  Dodwell,  and  Bolingbroke. 
His  most  important  work  is  A  Vwwof  iA«  Principal 


DeiiBiicfxi  Wrii^4  thai  haw  Appeared  m  B^i^td  in 
£4#  LaM  and  Preseni  CenturieM  (2  vola.,  Londoo, 
1754-56;  best  ed.,  1837).  This  work  U  ^lil  yiI- 
uable  for  the  facts  it  gives  ^out  deistie  wnten^ 
though  its  argninants  agminat  deism  are  now  Anii^ 
quated*  Other  works  are:  The  Divine  Atdhoniy  af 
the  Old  and  New  TeHamefd  (2  vols.,  173WCIJ;  A 
Defence  of  ChngHantty  (1740);  Th^  Admr;iag€ard 
Neemm^  ilfUm  Cknuiian  RmjeiaOan  (2  vda.,  1^; 
and  tlw  partlBtiious  Diacounm  (4  vols^  1781-fl}. 
2-  AneileKii  Baptist;  b.  at  Grafton^  Mm^  Ibf 
14,  1754;  d.  at  Cheshire,  Mass.,  Jan.  U,  IML  Coo- 
verted  at  twenty,  he  began  at  once  to  preadi  sa 
an  evangelist  and  soon  made  his  way  to  Virpsa 
(1775),  where  he  became  a  leader  of  the  Yii^mia 
Baptlats  in  their  struggle  for  Hberty  of  consdcnca. 
jjl  17S9  he  introduced  a  resolntion  wfaicli  im 
by  the  Baptist  general  association  of  Vir- 
to  the  effect  that  **  slavery  is  a  violent  de- 
privation  of  the  rights  of  nature^  and  iDOOD^Utent 
nith  a  republican  government,"  and  reoaEmoeDd* 
ing  that  Bapiist«  "  make  uae  of  every  le^  vmns 
to  ejttirpate  this  horrid  evU  from  the  Isad/'  In 
1788^  an  a  member  of  the  Baptist  general  commiiiQl 
on  religious  liberty ,  he  addre?i«ed  a  noble  ktter  to 
P^«!^ident  Washington  in  which  he  pointed  out  tbe 
lack  of  suSdent  security  for  liberty  of  cms^m 
in  the  United  States'  constituyon  as  it  waa  beiz;| 
presented  to  the  8tates  for  ratification.  WssMag' 
ton  reaponded  courteously  and  sympathetJQa%t 
and  article  T,  of  the  present  constitutioti  wm  la-  | 
troduced.  He  reinmed  to  Massachusetts  in  ISOI 
and  txmtinued  active  in  his  ministry  almost  ta  Ite  j 
end  of  his  long  life.  He  published  Tha  Ri^Mt  of  | 
C&nMcmite  Inalienable  (Kielimond,  1793),  , 

A.  H.  Newsias. 
EiBiJo<iaA.PSnrT  1.  liie  DtKomrmm^  ut  tfcux*  ccmtftkj  m  li^  ' 
Vy  ihm  wlitor*  X.  Weld.  OoiuuJi:  L  StBplu^  ^*^^ 
ThougiU  tif  £IW  imh  Cmiwv,  vot.  L.  New  Yort  1^1; 
DNB.  Kxiil  17-lS:  KL,  vii.  1711.  2.  AH.  Newniis, 
Hiti,  of  the  8ajiii§l  ChuttktM  in  U*  Unit^  Slaie*,  Nrv 
Yorkp  l^g;  W.  Csthc&rt.  Bapti^  Snevdmad^  fmM^ 
phin,  1883. 

LELOKG,  le-lto',  JACQUES:  French  bibiia|- 
rapher;  b.  in  Paris  Apr,  19,  1665;  d,  there  Aug. 
13,  1721,  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  Mslu  ta 
be  educated  by  the  Knights  of  St,  John,  but  returwd 
to  Paris  in  1676  and  entered  the  C<ingTegEtion  of  tb* 
Oratory  in  1686-  He  was  librarian  of  the  0»- 
tory  of  St.  Honori  at  P^ris  from  1699  tlH  his  M-^l 
Urn  principal  work  is  the  valuable  Bibii&iheea  w^ 
(2  vols,,  Paris,  1709;  2d  ed,,  much  enkried,  3 
vols.,  1723).  Enlarged  editions  were  pubUsWbj 
C,  R  Bdmer  (2  parts,  Leipsic,  1709)  aod  A.  G- 
Masch  (5  vols,,  Halle,  1778-60).  Other  worbife: 
SuppMmeiU  A  i^histmre  det  didikmn&ire^  hlbma  ^ 
Wdjim  (in  Jmrnml  d^Savanls,  Paris,  1707);  D^ 
couTB  htAtariqms  t«r  fes  prindptdei  idiHom  lis 
Bibks  poli/glottes  (1713):  and  B^liotk^ue  hitXon^ 
de  la  France  (1719;  augmented  by  F^vrct  de  Fon- 
teUe,  6  vob.,  176S-7S), 
BiBucMiitAFB?:    The  life  wu  written  by  P*  N.  Deasioutotf 

And  pn^fiicfHl  to  Ub  (2ud>  ijclitioii  of  the  Btfcfio*li*«  Sts^ 

Parta.  17211.     Cqbsu]!  KL,  viL  1712-14, 

LEMAISTRE  DE  SACY,  le^mfi'tr  de  m'*d\  WU 
ISAAC:  Janseniit;  b.  in  Paria  Mar.  29>  1613:  li 
at  the  Chateau  of  Pomponne,  in  Brie,  Jaa.  4, 168i 
He  added  to  hia  na^ue  *'  Busy/*  or  ''  Sod/'  a&  mr 
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Leipiic.  Colloquy  of 


gram  from  his  Christian  name  Isaac,  and  is  often 
referred  to  under  this  title.  lie  studied  at  the 
College  of  Beauvais  with  his  uncle,  Antoine  Arnauld 
(q,v.)*  was  ordained  priest  in  IMS,  and  in  1650 
beeame  spiritual  director  of  the  recIumjH  at  Port 
RoyaL  During  the  persecution  of  the  Jansenists 
he  was  expelled  from  the  monastery  (IBCil)  and 
oa  May  13,  1666,  he  was  imprifioned  in  the  Bii»- 
til©.  After  hm  hberation,  Oct.  31.  1668,  he  Uved 
for  A  time  with  his  cousin,  the  Marquis  of  Pomponne, 
in  Brie.  Later  he  went  to  Paris  and  returned  to 
Port  Roj'Tal  in  1675.  On  having  to  leave  the  mon- 
astery a  second  time  in  1679,  be  retired  to  Pom- 
ponne, where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  Port  Royal. 

Under  various  pen-names  Lemai>ttre  de  Sacy  was 
a  prolific  writer  and  waa  particularly  sucoej^ful  aa 
a  translator,  both  of  verse  and  proee.  He  is  prin- 
cipally known  for  his  French  translations  from  the 
Bible.  He  collaborated  with  his  brother  Antoine 
Lemaistre  on  his  Nouveaii  Testament  (2  vols.,  Am- 
irterdam.  1§68),  long  kno\^Ti  as  the  Nouveau  Te^tor 
meni  de  Moft9.  This  work  was  veheraently  at- 
tacked by  several  bishops,  condemned  by  Clement 
IX,,  defended  by  Amauld  and  Nicole,  and  caused 
a  controversy  that  lasted  twenty  years.  The  first 
instalments  of  a  Jjranalation  of  the  entire  Bible, 
which  Lemaistre  de  Sacy  had  begun  while  in  the 
Bastile,  appeared  in  1672,  After  his  death  the  work 
was  completed  by  Thomas  du  Foss^  and  C,  Hur6 
(32  vols.,  Paris,  1672-17(36).  See  Bible  VEHfiiONS, 
B,  VI,,  i  4.  .\mong  other  translations  of  Lemaistre 
de  Sacy  are,  Fables  de  Phtdre  {Paris,  1647) ;  Comedies 
de  Tirtnce  (1647);  UhnitationdeJemis-Christ  (1662), 
which  passed  through  more  than  liiO  editions, 
Bcbuographt:   Conault  tbe  llteraturo  under  Fort- Rot al. 

LE  MaJtRE,  le  m^'tr  (MEISTER,  MAISTER), 
JEAN  HENRI:  Swiss  Protestant;  b.  at  Zurich  c. 
1690;  d,  at  Ku&snacht  (7  m,  e.n.e,  of  Lucerne), 
1774.  He  fitudied  theology  and  philosophy  at  Zu* 
rich,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Huguenots  and  be- 
came preacher  of  the  French  colony  of  Huguenots 
in  Baireuth.  In  1733  he  waa  called  to  Buckeburg 
aa  aasiatant  of  Pierre  Cr^gut,  the  court  preacher  and 
director  of  the  Huguenot  colony,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  1738,  He  rendered  valuable  service  to 
tbe  gifted  counts  of  Biickeburg,  Friedrich  Ludwig 
Karl  and  Albrecht  Wolfgang,  the  vsovereign  of 
Schaimiburg-Lippe,  by  introducing  them  into  the 
philosophy  of  Malebranche,  Pierre  Bayle,  Christian 
Wolff,  Spinoza,  and  others,  and  by  assuming  the 
religious  and  scientific  education  of  the  two  sons 
of  Count  AJbrocht  Wolfgang — Wilhelm  and  Georg. 
On  account  of  the  rigid  church  discipline  which  he 
introduced  in  the  Huguenot  colony^  after  the  mwlel 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  France,  Le  Maitre  was 
^ipretly  attacked  and  slandered,  so  that  about  1747 
Hleft  Buckeburg  and  accepted  a  call  to  Erlangen. 
lAter  be  rettirned  to  his  native  country  and  acted 
M  preacher  at  Kflssnacht,  but  his  relations  with  his 
former  pupil.  Count  Wilhelm,  who  in  1747  ascended 
the  throne,  always  remained  cordiaL 

(F.  H.  Brandes.) 
BmuooRAnnr:  BrAiide«,  in  DU  fraruHMche  Kok>nie,  1895, 
1CK12;    idem,  in  OachichtMbldtier  des  deuUchen  Hu- 
,  roh  m.  ncMk  7-6. 


LEBIHE^  LUBWIG:  German  Protettant;  b.  fti 
Salzwedel  (110  m.  e.e.  of  Bremen),  Aug.  8,  1847, 
He  studied  philosophy  and  theology  in  Berlin 
1866-69,  was  private  tutor,  and  then  tutor  at  Gfit- 
tingen  1872-74.  In  1874  he  was  ordained,  and 
was  then  assistant  preacher  at  the  cathedral  and 
second  inspector  of  the  seminary  for  canons  at 
Berhn  for  two  years.  From  1876  to  1888  he  wait 
inspector  of  the  Johjiuneum  at  Breslau,  and  from 
1876  until  1881  also  privat-dooent  at  the  Uni^'ersity 
of  Breslau,  where  he  was  appointed  associate  pro- 
fessor in  1881.  In  1884  he  was  called  to  Bonn  as 
professor  of  systematic  theology,  and  since  1891 
has  occupied  a  similar  position  in  Heidelberg,  In 
theology  he  maintains  a  positive  position,  allied 
to  that  of  I.  A.  Dorner  and  R,  Rot  he.  He  has 
written:  Das  Verhdltnijss  der  DognicUik  zu  Kritik  und 
Austegung  der  heUigen  Schrifi  nach  Schlmerma^^her 
{GOttingen,  1874);  Die  drei  grmsen  Re/ormaiion$- 
schriften  huihers  vom  Jnhre  1520  {Gotha,  1875); 
Das  Eifangelium  in  Bohmen  (1877);  Die  rdigions- 
geschichiiiche  Bedeuiung  des  Dekalogs  (Breslau, 
1880);  Die  N&chMenliebe  (1881);  Das  ersie  Ermahn^ 
ungsschreiben  des  Patdus  an  den  Timoiheua  (1882); 
Die  Siinde  wider  den  keiligen  Geist  (1883);  Die 
Pfiege  der  Einbildung^raft  (1884);  IKe  Machi  des 
Gebeia  mil  bcjsonderer  Beziehung  auf  Krankenheil' 
ung  (Barmen,  1887);  Der  Erfalg  der  Predigt  (1888); 
Die  Prinsijden  der  RitscM'schen  TkeoLogie  und  ikr 
Wert  (Bonn,  1891);  Grundlage,  Zid  und  Eigen- 
tumlichkeit  des  ikeologiachen  Studiums  (Heidelberg, 
1891);  Der  Wert  des  Gtbtia  (1892);  Das  Rtxht  des 
apostolisehen  Glatdtendtekennlnisses  U7id  seine  Geg- 
ner  (1893);  Die  Kircke  die  Gemeinachafl  der  Hei- 
ligen  (1893);  HeiisUUsaehen  und  Glaybenserfakrung 
(1894);  Die  Freundsehafi  (Heilbronn,  1897);  Die 
Endlosigkeit  der  Verdammnvi  und  die  allgemeine 
W  iederbringimg  ( G  ross-L i  chtcr f e  Id  e ,  1 899 ) ;  R  ichard 
RoUiee  Hunderljahrfeier  (Heidelberg,  1899);  Ze^tg- 
nisse  vom  Heil  in  Jesu  Chrisia  (sermons;  1899); 
Der  gegenwdrtige  Siand  der  Ethik  (Carkruhe,  1900); 
Das  Weeen  des  CkrisientuTtis  und  die  Zukvnfts- 
rf/igton  (Groaa^Lichterfelde,  1901);  Die  Buene  nach 
Schrifi,  Bekennims  xind  Erfuhmng  (Herbom,  1901); 
ReiigiQnsgeJichichtliche  Entwiekhmg  oder  goitiiche 
Offenbarungf  (Carlsmhe,  1901);  ChristUche  Ethik 
(2  vols,,  Grosa-Lichterfeldc,  1905);  Wer  w^r  Jtsusf 
(Berhn,  1905);  sndThedogischeEmgklopddie  (1909). 

LEWFAKT,  iGn^'fan',  JACQUES:  French  Prot^ 
estant;  b.  at  Bazochea  (50  m.  s.w.  of  Paris)  Apr, 
13,  1661;  d.  at  Berlin  Aug,  7,  1728,  He  studied 
theology  at  Satimur  and  Geneva,  and  in  1684  he 
became  preacher  to  the  French  congregation  at 
Heidelberg.  In  1688  Elector  Frederick  of  Bran- 
denburg (the  first  king  of  Prussia)  appointed  him 
pastor  of  the  French  church  in  Berlin,  where  he 
labored  nearly  forty  years.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  supreme  consistory  and  of  the  committee  for 
the  regulation  of  French  emigration,  and  in  1724 
became  a  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences  in 
Berlin.  He  was  a  prolific  writer,  but  is  promi- 
nent chiefly  aa  a  church  historian.  His  principal 
works  are:  Histoire  de  la  papssee  Jeanne  (Amster- 
dam, 1694);  BisUnre  du  ConcHe  de  Constanee  (1714; 
2d  ed.,  2  vola.^  1727;  Eng.  transL,  2  vols,,  London, 
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1730),  the  most  important  of  his  works;  Histoire  du 
Cancile  de  Piae  et  de  ce  qui  B^est  pasai  de  pliu  nU- 
morable  depuia  ce  Condle  juaqu^au  Concile  de  Con- 
stance (2  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1724);  and  Histotre  de 
la  guerre  dee  Hussites  et  du  Concile  de  Basle  (1731). 
With  Beausobre  he  wrote  Le  Nouveau  Testament  de 
notre  Seigneur  Jesus  Christ  traduit  en  fran^ois  sur 
Voriginal  grec^  avec  des  notes  liUrales  (2  vols.,  1718; 
Eng.  transl.,  in  part,  London,  1726).  Lenifant  is 
the  author  of  the  first  volume,  which  contains  the 
four  Gospels  and  a  comprehensive  introduction. 
Other  writings  are:  the  polemical  Pr^servatif  conJtre 
la  r&union  avec  le  sikge  de  Rome  (4  vols.,  Amster- 
dam, 1723);  and  Seize  sermons  sur  divers  textes 
(1728;  Germ,  transl.,  Halle,  1742).  Lenfant  was 
also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bibliothhque  Ger- 
manique.  (C.  Ppbndbr.) 

Bibuoorapht:  E.  and  £.  Haac.  ^  France  proiMtante,  ed. 
H.  L.  Bordier,  vol.  vi..  Paris,  1889;  LiohteDberger,  B8R, 
viii.  130-138. 

LB  NOURRY,  le  na''ii',  DENIS  NICOLAS:    A 

member  of  the  Benedictine  congregation  of  Saint- 
Maur  and  a  participant  in  their  learned  works;  b. 
at  Dieppe  in  1647;  d.  at  the  abbey  of  Saint-Ger- 
main-des-Pr^,  Paris,  Mar.  24,  1724.  He  was  edu- 
cated by  the  French  Oratorians,  and  entered  the 
Benedictine  order  at  Jumi^ges  in  1665.  He  wrote 
the  introduction  to  Garet's  edition  of  Cassiodorus 
(2  vols.,  Rouen,  1679),  and  collaborated  with 
Duchesne  and  Bellaise  in  the  edition  of  Ambrose, 
which  he  completed  with  Du  Friche  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1686-90).  He  edited  also  the  treatise  De  mortibus 
persecuiorum  (1710),  attempting  to  prove  that  it 
was  not  written  by  Lactantius.  His  chief  work, 
however,  was  his  Apparatus  ad  bibliothecam  vet- 
erum  patrum  (2  vols.,  1694-97;  2d  ed.,  enlarged, 
2  vols.,  1703-15),  a  historical  and  critical  treatment, 
to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  of  the  authors 
comprised  in  the  Maxima  hibliotheca  veterum  patrum 
(27  vols.,  Lyons,  1677).  (C.  Pfender.) 

BinMooRAPHY:  Niceron,  Mhnoirea.  i.  275-278:  J.  C.  F. 
Hopfer.  NmiveUe  hu>{/raphie  g/ntrcde,  xxxviii.  680,  46 
voIr.,  Pari«,  1855-56. 

LENT:     The  forty  days'  fast  preparatory  to  the 
celebration  of  Easter.     The  name  appears  in  Mid- 
dle English  as  Lenten,  which  ^oes  back  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  lenctcn,  ''  spring  "  (of,  Oerman  Lniz).     The 
Latin  name  is  Qiiodragesirrui,  from  the  fortieth  day 
before  Easter,  when  it  was  approximately  supposed 
to  l)egin.     By  a  similar  loose  calculation,  the  three 
preceding   Sundays   were   known   as   Septuagcsima 
(seventieth),   Scxagesimn    (sixtieth),   and   Quitiqiia- 
gesirmi  (fiftieth).     Traces  of  the  ancient  variations 
in  the  length  of  the  season  still  appear  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  practise  of  Ix^ginning  from  Septua- 
'^csima  to  wear  vestments  of  violet,  the  Lenten  color 
of  mourning,  and  to  omit  from  the  services  the  Alle- 
I'lia  as  an  ejaculation  of  joy.     For  the  history  and 
observance  of  the  fast,  see  Fasting,  IL 
Hidmo(;r\phv:      Bin^hani,    Orioinfn,    XXI.,    i    (host);      E. 
Mart^no,    I)c  ntitiifuis  errlesitr    ritibtts.    iii..   chaps.    18-19, 
Antwerp.   1737;     H.   Liemko.  Die  Quadrnaesimnlfai^ten  drr 
Kirchr.  I'a.l.-rhorn.   IKfj.^;    .1.  H.  lilunt.  Dirtinnarj/  of  Doc- 
trinal ami  Ilijiloriral  Theolnjij,  pp.  407-408.  London.  1870; 
W.  E.  Ad-lis  a-ul    T.  Arnold.  Catholic  Dictionari,,  pp.  .'S.W- 
560.  il).  ll)-j:>:    DC  A,  ii.  972-977  (gives  early  literature). 


LENTULUS,  epistle  of.  See  Jbsdb  Chbist, 
Pictures  and  Imaqbs  of,  I.,  {  3. 

LEO:    The  name  of  thirteen  popes. 

Leo  L,  called  the  Great:  Pope  44(M61.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Liber  pantifiealis  he  was  a  native  of 
Tuscany.  By  431,  as  a  deacon,  he  occupied  a  suf- 
ficiently important  position  for  Cyril  of  Akzaodria 
to  apply  to  him  in  order  that  Rome's  influence 
should  be  thrown  against  the  claims  of  Juvenal  of 
Jerusalem  (q.v.)  to  patriarchal  jurisdiction  over 
Palestine — ^unless  this  letter  is  addressed  rather  to 
Pope  Celestine.  About  the  same  time  Johannes 
Cassianus  (q.v.)  dedicated  to  him  the  treatise 
against  Nestorius  written  at  his  request.  But 
nothing  shows  more  plainly  the  confidence  felt  in 
him  than  his  being  chosen  by  the  emperor  to  settle 
the  dbpute  between  Aetius  and  Albinus,  the  two 
highest  officials  in  Gaul.  During  his  absence  on 
this  mission,  Siztus  IIL  died  (Aug.  11,  440),  and 
Leo  was  unanimously  elected  by  the  people  to  su> 
ceed  him.  On  Sept.  29  he  entered  upon  a  pontifi- 
cate which  was  to  be  epoch-making  for  the  central- 
ization of  the  government  of  the  Qiurch. 

An  uncompromising  foe  of  heresy,  Leo  found  that 
in  the  diocese  of  Aquileia,  Pelagians  were  received 
into  church  communion  without  formal  repudia- 
tion of  their  errors;  he  wrote  %o  rebuke  this  cul- 
pable negligence,  and  required  a  solemn  abjuration 
before  a  synod.  Manicheans  fleeing  before  the 
Vandals  had  come  to  Rome  in  439 

Zeal  for  and  secretly  organised  there;  Leo  be- 
Orthodozy.  came  aware  of  this  and  proceeded 
against  them  (c.  443),  holding  a  public 
debate  with  their  representatives,  burning  their 
books,  and  warning  the  Roman  Christians  against 
them.  The  edict  of  Valentinian  III.  against  them 
(June  19,  445)  was  brought  about  by  his  efforts. 
Nor  was  his  attitude  less  decided  against  the  Pris- 
cillianists.  Bishop  Turrubius  of  Astorga,  aston- 
ished at  the  spread  of  this  sect  in  Spain,  had  ad- 
dressee! the  other  Spanish  bishops  on  the  subject. 
sending  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  Leo,  who  did  not  let 
slip  the  opportunity  to  exercise  influence  in  S\mn. 
He  wrot€  an  extended  treatise  (July  21,  447)  againM 
the  sect,  examining  its  false  teaching  in  detail,  and 
calling  for  a  Spanish  general  council  to  investigate 
whether  it  had  any  adherents  in  the  episcopate— 
but  this  was  prevented  by  the  poUtical  circum- 
stances of  Spain. 

Leo  enforced  his  authority  in  445  against  Dios- 
curus,  Cyril's  successor  in  the  patriarchate  of  Alex- 
andria, insisting  that  the  ecclesiastical  practise  of 
his  see  should  follow  that  of  Rome,  since  Mark,  the 
disciple  of  Pet^r  and  founder  of  the  Alexandrian 
Church,  could  have  had  no  other  tradition  tbn 
that  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles.  The  fact  that 
the  African  province  of  Mauretania  CsBsariensis  had 
been  preserved  to  the  empire  and  thus  to  the  Niccne 
faith  in  the  Vandal  invasion,  and  in  its  isolation 
was  disposed  to  rest  on  outside  support,  gave  Leo 
an  opportunity  to  assert  his  authority  there,  which 
he  (lid  decisively  in  regard  to  a  number  of  questions 
of  discipline.  In  a  letter  to  the  bishops  of  Cam- 
pania, Picenum,  and  Tuscany  (443)  he  required  the 
observance  of  all  his  precepts  and  those  of  his  pre- 
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decessora;  and  he  sharply  rebtiJted  the  bmhopH  of 
Sicfly  (447)  for  their  deviation  from  the  Roman 
custom  as  to  the  time  of  baptism,  requiring  them 
to  •end  delegates  to  the  Roman  synod  to  leant  the 
proper  practice. 

The  assertion  of  Roman  power  over  lUyria  had 
been  a  strong  point  with  previous  popes.  Inno- 
cent L  hatj  constituted  the  metropolitan  of  The^* 
salonica  his  vicar^  in  order  to  oppose  the  growing 
power  of  the  patriiirch  of  Constantinople  there. 
But  now*  the  Tll^Tian  bishops  8howe<l  a  t€:»ndency  to 
aide  with  Constantinople,  and  the  popes  had  dif- 
ficulty in  maintaining  their  authority.  In  414  Leo 
laid  down  in  a  letter  to  them  the  principle  that  Peter 
had  received  the  primacy  aad  oversight  of  the 
whole  Church  &s  a  requital  of  his  faith,  and  tliat 
thus  aU  important  matt4?rs  were  to  be  n^ferriMl  to 
and  decided  by  Rome.  In  445  he  had  occasion 
twice  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Illyria^  and  in 
the  same  spirit  spoke  of  the  Roman  pontiff  as  the 
apex  of  tlie  hierarchy  of  bisho]  w,  metropolitans,  antl 
primates.  From  the  eu<l  of  the  fifth  century,  how- 
ever, the  influence  of  Const  an tinople  was*  again  pre- 
dominant here. 

Not  without  serious  opposition  did  he  succeed  in 
asserting  his  authority  over  Gaul,  I^atroclus  of 
Aries  (d.  426)  had  rt*ceivpd  from  Pope  Zosimiis  the 
recognition  of  a  primacy  over  the  Gallican  Church 
Jpe  Ablk»,  Arcuhishophic  of),  which  was  strongly 
^^berted  by  his  successor  Hilary  (429-449).  An  af>- 
^^1  peal  from  Oelidonius  of  BeaanQon  gave 

Asserts  His  Leo  occasion  to  proceed  against  Hil- 

Authority    ary,  who  tlefendctl  himself  stoutly  »fc 

in  OauL  Rome,  refusing  to  recognize  L,co's  ju- 
dicial  stfttas.  But  Leo  restored  Celi- 
dom'us  and  restricted  Hilar>"  to  his  own  diocese,  de- 
priving  him  even  of  his  metropolitan  rights  over 
the  province  of  Vieniie.  Feelitig  that  his  domi- 
nant idea  of  the  Roman  imiversal  monarchy  was 
threatened,  Leo  appealed  to  the  civil  power  for 
support,  and  obtained  from  Valentinian  II L  (q.v.) 
the  famous  decree  of  June  6,  445,  which  recognize*! 
the  primacy  of  the  bishop  of  Home  based  on  tlie 
merits  of  Peter,  the  dignity  of  the  city,  and  the  de- 
crees of  Nicaea  (in  their  int'Crpolatcd  form);  or- 
dained that  any  opposition  to  his  rulings,  which 
w*ere  to  have  the  force  of  law,  should  be  treated  as 
treason;  and  provi«!ed  for  the  forcil)le  extradition 
by  provincial  governors  of  uny  one  who  refused  to 
answer  a  Ktimmona  to  Rome.  Hilary  made  his  sub- 
mission, although  under  his  successor,  Ravennius, 
Leo  divided  the  metropolitan  rights  between  Arlcw 
and  Vicnne  (450). 

A  favorable  occasion  for  extending  the  authority 
of  Rome  In  the  East  offered  m  the  renewal  of  the 
Christolpgicfil  controvensy  by  Elutyches  (.see  Euty- 
CHtAKisM),  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  ap- 
pealed to  Leo  and  took  refuge  with  him  on  his 
condemnation  by  Flavian,  But  on  receiving  full 
information  from  Flaviiin,  Leo  took  his  side  de- 
cisively. At  the  '*  Robber  Synod  "  of  Ephesus 
Leo^s  representatives  delivpn:'  1  the  famous  "  tome  " 
or  statement  of  the  faith  of  the  Roman  Church  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  adflrrs>*'d  to  Flavian,  which 
repeats,  in  close  adherencj:^  to  Augustine,  the  for- 
mulae of  wp^tern  Christology,  without  really  touch- 
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ing  the  problem  that  was  agitating  the  East.  The 
coimcil  did  not  read  the  letter,  and  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  protests  of  Leo's  legates,  but  depotsed 
Flavian  and  EuEebius,  who  appe^iled  to  Rome. 
Leo  demanded  of  the  emperor  that  an  ecumenical 
council  should  be  held  in  Italy,  and  in  the  mean 
time,  at  a  Roman  synod  in  Oct.,  449,  repudiated 
all  the  decisions  of  the  "  Robber  Synod."  With- 
out going  into  a  critical  examination  of  its  dogmatic 
decrees,  in  his  letters  to  the  emperor  and  others  he 
demanded  the  deposition  of  Eutychea  as  a  Mani- 
chean  and  Dooetic  heretic.  With  the  death  of 
Theodosius  11.  (450)  and  the  sudden  change  in  the 
Eastern  aituiition,  Anatolius  the  new  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  fulfilled  Leo*3  requirements,  and 
his  "  tome  "  was  everywhere  read  and  recognized. 
He  was  now  no  longer  desirous  of  having  a  council, 
especially  since  it  would  not  be  held  in  Italy,  It 
was  called  to  meet  at  Nica?a,  then  transferred  to 
Chalcedon,  where  his  legates  held  at  Iciiat  an  hon- 
orary presidency,  and  where  the  bishops  recog- 
nized iiira  as  the  interpreter  of  the  voice  of  Peter 
and  as  the  head  of  their  body,  re<iuesting  of  him 
the  confirmation  of  their  decrees.  He  firmly  de- 
clined to  confirm  their  disciplinary  arrangements, 
which  seemed  to  allow  Constantinople  a  practically 
e<[Ual  authority  with  Rome  and  regarded  the  civil 
importance  of  a  city  as  a  determining  factor  in  its 
ecclesiastical  position;  but  he  strongly  supported 
its  dogmatic  decrees,  especially  when,  after  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Emperor  Leo  I.  (457)  there  seemed 
to  Ije  a  disposition  toward  compromise  with  the 
Eutychians,  He  succeeded  in  having  an  orthodox 
patriarch,  and  not  the  Monophysite  Timor heus 
if]Iurus  (see  Monophysites,  J§  3  sqq),  chosen  as 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  on  the  murder  of  Proterius. 

The  approaching  collapse  of  the  Western  Empire 
f^ave  Leo  a  further  opportunity  to  appear  iis  the 
representative  of  lawful  aiLithority.  When  Attila 
invjided  Italy  in  452  and  threatened  Rome,  it  was 
Leo  who,  with  two  high  civil  functionaries,  w^ent  to 
meet  him,  and  so  impressed  him  that  he  withdrew 
— at  least  according  to  Prosper,  although  Jordanis, 
who  represents  Leo's  contemporary  Priscus,  gives 
tjther  grounds.  His  intercession  could  not  pre- 
\ent  the  sack  of  the  city  by  Genseric  in  455,  but 
murder  and  arson  were  repressed  by  his  influence. 
He  died  probably  on  Nov.  10,  46 L 

The  significance  of  Leo's  pontificate  lies  in  the 

far!   of  his  fissertion  of  the  universal  episcopate  of 

the  Roman  bishop,  which  comes  out  in  his  letters, 

and  still  more  in   his  ninelj^-six  extant  orations. 

According  to  him  the  Church  is  biult 

Leo's  Sig-    upon  Peter,  in  pursuance  of  the  prom- 

nificance,  ise  of  Matt.  xvi.  16-19.  Peter  partici- 
pates in  everything  which  is  Christ's; 
wlmt  the  other  apostles  have  in  common  with  him 
they  have  through  him.  The  Lord  prays  for  Peter 
alone  when  danger  threatens  all  the  apostles,  be- 
cause his  fimmess  will  strengthen  the  others.  WTiat 
k  true  of  Peter  is  true  also  of  his  successors.  Every 
other  bishop  is  clmrged  with  the  care  of  his  own 
special  flock,  the  Roman  with  that  of  the  whole 
Church.  Other  bishops  are  only  his  assistants  in 
this  great  task.  Through  the  see  of  Peter,  Rom^ 
has  become  the  capital  of  the  world  in  a  wider  sense 
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than  before.  For  tbk  t«aion,  whea  the  eartli  was 
divided  amofig  the  apoette^^  Rome  wsa  reaerved  to 
Peter,  that  hei«,  at  the  veiy  eeaterp  the  decisive 
triumph  mjght  be  won  over  the  earthly  wisdom  of 
philoBophj'  and  the  power  of  the  deniona;  acid  thus 
from  thie  head  the  Ught  of  truth  streania  out  through 
the  whole  bodf.  Iii  Leo's  eyea  the  decreet  of  the 
Council  of  CHialoedon  acquired  their  vaUdity  from 
his  oonfifiruitioii.  The  wide  range  of  this  theory 
justifiea  the  apphoatioa  to  him  of  the  title  of  the 
first  pope.  (K.  BoHwrracH.) 

BiBLfOGRAj'sY:  Thfl  Op&ra  wvn  edited  by  P,  QoanaU  3 
rolft..  l%riK.  1070  (defeftded  HQttry  Hmifist  Leo,  tberalbn 
pill  QD  the  ladax);  and  by  P.  end  H.  B«J1erin],  3  vob.^ 
VcaliM,  17SS-67  (oomlidB  woriu  of  doubtful  ftutb«xiti<s 
i|r),  tiQiii  whjch  tbey  wore  nipHnted  in  MPL,  tiv.-M.. 
wftta.  Ufii  by  Arai«tflL#iuH  Bib|iotb«<3irJuj  (givon  with  cpitj- 

MPfrfliat  fifty  eelfloted  leiten  ue  Jprinted  in  H.  Hurtor« 
Qynwniio  •ao'drufii  fwA^ua*  i#fiei«,  ler.  1,  voii.,  xxt-zztL, 
tnndmiiik*  1874.  An  Bnff.  ttnzkd.  of  nleetod  kttan  ttfid 
mmaat  to  ^toq  fa  ^FJTF,  2  Mr.,  vol.  i^.  t«cetii«r  with 
nUfivudprolflflDmaDa. 

Xtala  ooQoernlas  Lao^i  life  injiy  be  aouglit  Itit  IAii*r 
poiOifleam,  ed.  Hom^nwi  m  MOII^  GtH.  pant.  J?ofn.«  i 
{IWm,  IQt-lOe;  Tm^m&iA,  M^moiFt4t,  xv.  414-832  (fte- 
eufftte,  imp^ftia]);  ImSt4,  Htettta^  pp.  34  miq.i  W.  A, 
Arendt,  L«o  d«r  <?r««v  wfid  ecinv  Zmt,  Mains,  183A  (Ro- 
man  Cathotfo.  apoloffetio);  E.  Feithet,  Li>*§  t.  Leben  nnd 
Ijskren,  J«i«,  IS43  (PWite«4aat  and  depredatory);  T. 
Urepnffo^  Csikudra  Pf^  L,  book  vi.»  eknpa.  hr.-^^* 
I^omktti,  iSfiO;  F.  Bahrincflr,  1>^  JCirdbe  CAHeii  ui^  tA» 
Xn«im»  vol  »L«  Stuttgatt,  187B:  C.  H.  Qam,  In  F«t/ba^ 
M  fnffNA  AnMbre,  London.  1880;  l>CJi,  iii.  QS2-e73 
(Mnute);  F.  OiegdnnrJu*,  Hi^i.  qf  (^  fi^y  o/  Rome,  I 
iBB-288;,  London,  IBH.  View*  of  hie  ac^iviiiee  are  fiv«n 
by  P,  Kohn,  i>j#  ChHMtoloffit  Li>&»  /.,  WOnbuiE,  1W4; 
BMb,  ConcUwn4}e*chii^te^  ii.  302-SAa,  561  Eng.  trmil,, 
Toll.  iii.~tv,;  O.  Bardontaflwer,  PatTok/ifii,  p|l.  401}  Miq., 
Frmburff,  1901;  £Uniar^<  ih^Hma,  voIji.  il.-r..  paadm. 
CboBult  altOv  GfliUier,  Auleuri  eoer^,  x,  ieO-3f7A;  Bower, 
Fifpm,  I  li^a48;  Hlbnat^  i^tn  Chti*Hmniu,  i.  2&S 
■QQ.I  IfAandar,  CAHeHan  CAurdi,  voL  li.,  puuzn:  SchafT, 
CAriflisfi  Cihwch,  ilL  SL4  viq.  et  paasltD. 

Leo  IL:  Pope  68S-^68a.  The  importance  of  hia 
brief  pontitie&te  lies  in  his  action  in  confirming  the 
acts  of  the  sixth  ecumenical  council,  which  con- 
tained the  inclusion  of  his  predcc^asor  Honorius 
among  the  condemne<l  leaders  of  Mono!  he  Lit  ism 
(q.v.).  Similarly t  in  sending  the  tkCtm  of  the  coun- 
cil to  the  Spanish  bishop??,  he  included  Honorius  es 
one  "  who  did  not,  as  became  his  apostolic  author- 
ity, extingulHh  the  flame  of  heretical  doctrine,  but 
by  his  negligence  fostered  it,"  Macarius  of  Antioch 
and  his  Monothelite  friends,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Rome,  were  (according  to  the  Liber  pantijkaii») 
imprisoned  in  variou?*  monasteries^  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  who  recantefL  The  iame  authority 
describes  Leo  as  teamed  in  the  Scriptures,  Greek, 
and  ecclesiastical  music ,  and  as  ehari table ,  The  date 
of  his  burial  is  July  3,  683.  I N.  Bonwbibcb.) 

RiBUoaRAPfrrr  The  EpiMtaftr  ar*  in  MPL,  %ntl.,  cl,  NA, 
viii.  ^R3-364.  CorhuU:  Lihrr  pnntiflmliM.  M,  Mommaen 
in  MGH,  Gat  pofll.  J?om..  I  i\m&).  200-202;  ASB,  June, 
V.  375:  R.  BaMnsnn,  Die  Politik  firr  Pnput^,  I  iSfi  Sflq.t 
Elberfelfl,  IRflfi;  J,  LsiK^n,  itrttrhirhU  duT  r^fifflitcftffi 
Kireht,  ii.  hm  i*qq.,  Ronn,  IfWi:  V^\\\\fT.  AutnirM  mrrH. 
XL  7S4-7a5.  xii.  SS.'»-fti5^;  H^Wf.  ConHlirmfnthidiU, 
iii.  287  nqq..  EnB,  fmni?.!..  v.  ITS  Ftjii.;  Bnirrr.  Pflpet.  i. 
486-487-  Mil  man,  L/sIm  rhriMtmnUa.  U.  ^7;  DCH,  iii. 
e73-674. 

Leo  m.:  Pope  795-816.  A  Roman  by  birth, 
he  was  elected  Dec  26  and  consecrated  the  next 
day.     His  election  is  eaid  by  the  Liber  pantificaliB 


to  have  been  unanimcFUs^  but  the  Itoman  aristo^ 
mcy  was  oert&inly  hostile  to  him  at  the  starl,  irhieh 
drove  him  to  rely  on  the  support  ol  CharkmagDe. 
He  aent  word  of  his  election  to  the  kingf  umav^ 
him  of  his  fidelity,  and  Charlef33agne's  aaswfr  e^ 
pressed  his  readineia  to  renew  the  alUai^ce  faettero 
the  Frankith  kingdom  and  the  Church.  At  irtt 
this  relation  was  useful  to  Leo^  and  looa  enm^b 
was  absolutely  neceasary«  owing  not  oaly  to  tk 
danger  of  Saracen  attack  but  even  more  to  the  hoB- 
tile  attitude  of  Leo's  peraoiial  ot^xmonta  in  Eqcdg, 
the  men  whom  his  ekvatioo  had  robbed  cf  iber 
power.  At  the  customary  proceHgiQn  on  St.  Mtrk^ 
day,  790,  he  was  attacked  and  maltieated;  lad  t 
tumultuoua  gathering  judged  him  on  varicniiB  pxm 
charges  and  dodared  him  deposed.  His  paftiMoi 
ralli^  and  rel^ised  him  in  the  night*  He  Sed  to 
Germany,  where  Charlemagne  reoeiyed  him  as  tb 
lawful  pope,  and  in  November  he  was  restored  bf 
the  Frankish  power.  In  Charlemagne's  mind,  hoff^ 
ever,  the  duty  of  protection  involve  the  rigbt  of 
overtiight.  Hia  oommiasioner  waa  directed  to  miki 
a  full  investigation  as  well  of  the  charges  ipiDrt 
Leo  aa  of  the  violence  of  his  opponeintB.  Daffieot 
ties  itood  in  the  way  either  of  judging  a  pope  or  oC 
allowing  his  sacred  office  to  be  filled  by  a  man  nader 
suspicion  of  serious  mbdoing.  Tha  suggestkn  d 
Leo'i  voluntary  ratirement  to  a  monaatety  wii 
made^  but  not  no  eaaily  carried  out.  Gbarkmaspi 
decided  to  take  the  matter  up  in  person,  aad  ap- 
peared in  Italy  in  the  autumn  of  800.  The  iavei- 
tigation  ended  not  by  a  judicial  oondemnatba  or 
by  a  judicial  acquittal,  but  by  Leo's  taking  a  ulam 
oath  in  Charlemagne's  presence  that  he  wai  buo- 
oent  of  the  chargiea,  after  which  hk  oppooeatA  wen 
condemned  to  death  aa  rebeU,  tbofligh  the  nateBot 
was  commuted  to  baniihment.  Two  daji  ktv,  m 
Ohriatmaa  day,  Leo  crowned  Charlenu^ne  ai  em- 
peror, apparently  (though  the  qiiastion  has  teen 
much  debater  I)  without  any  preliminary  knowledge 
or  desire  on  the  king's  part,  and  to  the  profit  mtkr 
of  Leo*s  own  importance. 

Charlemagne  deduced  from  the  new  title  lh«  wo^ 
elusion  that  Rome  waa  to  be  treated  as  an  integral 
part  of  his  empire,  and  thenceforth  little  esseDtiil 
ili (Terence  ©in  be  observed  between  its  bUbop  and 
the  other  metropolitan!!  of  the  empire;  the  pope 
was  considered  a  subject  of  the  emperor.  The  n* 
tent  to  which  this  was  carried  may  be  seen  froci 
the  small  part  assigned  to  Leo  in  the  settlement  of 
the  controverBicB  of  the  time.  The  Adopiionist  too- 
troveray  was  taken  in  hand  by  Charlemagne  bim- 
self,  and  Leo  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  repeat  at  i 
Roman  synod  Oct.  23,  798,  the  condennjation  at 
rendy  pronounced  in  Germany.  In  the  negotb' 
tions  OS  to  the  FHi^tque  he  ventured,  indeed,  to  dL^ 
socbte  himself  from  the  coneluaion  of  the  Prankish 
Chvireh,  but  his  solemn  exposition  of  the  ancient 
text  of  the  creed,  engraved  on  silver  tablets,  in  St. 
Peter's  made  no  impression  on  Charlemagne  P^ 
hi.?i  theologians,  and  the  FHioque  waB  accepted  bcjtli 
in  the  Franklsh  Church  and  tacitly  in  Rome,  ^^^ 
in  his  relations  with  the  Greek  Church  Leo  was  bm- 
pered  by  hii  relation  to  Charlemagne.  When  *1^ 
emperor  died  (Jan.  28,  814),  Leo  neglected  to  hA\-* 
the  Roman  people  do  homage  to  hia  sucoeesor  I^ 


Pious,  Thinking  to  get  revenge  on  his  old 
enemies,  lie  had  some  of  them  tmprisont'd  or  exe- 
cuted.  Louis  took  notice  of  this  trespass  on  the 
imperial  rights,  and  sent  his  nephew  Bernard  to  in- 
vestigat«  it;  but  Leo  succeeded  in  pacifying  him 
by  an  embassy.  He  ciietl  June  12,  81G.  He  was  a 
man  of  small  capacity,  unduly  nmgnific<l  in  later 
times  by  the  importance  attached  to  his  coronation 
of  Charlemagne*  (A.  Hactck.) 

BmLioaRAPUT;    The  EpUtola  itre   in   JiifT^,  BRO,  iv.  308- 

334,    jLud    Bouquot.    Recitml,    v.    507-604.     Sources   iiro; 

Liher  p*jtntifiialia,  ed.   Duchesne,   ii,    1    aqqi.,   P(iri»,    1H92: 

mad  the  aQtmLs  collected  in  M(JfJ,  Script,,  i,  1826.     Con- 

^■glt:    F.  GregoTOvius.  HUt.  of  tJit  City  of  Rome,  ii.  4m 

^^BPS,  London*  1894;    J,  A,   Ketterer,  Karl  der  Orutae  und 

^Bfe  Kireke,  Munieh.   1898;    Hauck,  KD,  \l  pa«sim;    He- 

^Hble«  CanciJienae*chi^e,  toK  iii.  passim;    Oeillier,  Auleur* 

^parri^.  xii.  390-^01  et  piuaim:    Bower,  P<fp€M,  ii.  173-192; 

Hilman,  Latin  CHriMtianitv.  ii    454  sqq.;     Nejinder,  Chria- 

tian   Church,   vot   iii.    pAasim;     SchafT,    Christian   Church, 

W.  455;    DCB.  iii,  674-a79;   and  mim  much  t>f  the  litera- 

lure  under  Chakl^magne. 

Leo  IV.  s  Pope  847-S55.  He  was  elected  at  the 
end  of  January  and  consecrated  Apr.  10,  without 
waiting  for  imperial  confirmation  ^  on  pretext  of 
danger  from  the  Saracens.  For  the  siime  reason  he 
sealously  pushed  the  new  fortifications  of  Rome. 
and  thus  strengthened  the  papal  independence.  The 
legal  relations  with  the  empire  were  not,  however, 
9UbstaQtially  altered;  Leo  acknowledged  the  theo- 
retical supremacy  of  the  emperor  in  both  temporal 
and  spiritual  matters,  even  while  he  ende4ivored  to 
efface  the  recollection  of  its  past  exercise.  In 
purely  spiritual  questions  he  acted  unhesitatingly 
as  the  supreme  heiid  of  Clu-istianity.  He  showed 
his  conception  of  his  see  aa  "  mistress  and  head  of 
all  churches  **  (JalTd*  Regesta,  2647)  by  refusing  his 
assent  to  the  decrees  of  the  Synmi  of  Soissons  (853) 
and  recjuiring  a  new  one  to  be  held  in  presence  of 
his  legate  (see  Hincmar  of  Reims),  as  well  as  by 
reproaching  Ignatius  of  Constantinople  for  holding 
a  synod  and  deposing  certain  bisliops  without  his 
sanction,  and  finally  smnmoning  both  parties  to 
Rome  (see  Photius).     He  died  July  17,  855. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bibliooraprt:  The  EpistitUB  et  detreta  are  in  MPL,  cnw 
eS55-674,  cf.  exDx.  99B-1002.  Sources  for  a  Ufe  are  the 
Vita  with  PoniTOcntary  in  ASB,  July.  iv.  302-326;  Ljfcrr 
poniificai%M,  ed.  DuchcMiP,  ii.  106  sqq.,  Paris,  1892;  and 
the  annald  collected  in  MGU,  Seripi.,  i.  181*0.  Dmeull  r 
F.  Orefforovius.  Hiat  of  the  Citv  of  Rome,  iii,  01-111, 
LoiidOD,  1805;  Oillier,  Auieurt  aacr^M.  ndi.  40€^-409; 
Bower.  Pope*,  ii.  217-220;  Milman.  Latin  Chrintianitjf, 
iii.  18-20:  Schaff.  Christian  Churth,  iv.  450.  Mucli  of 
the  literature  died  under  Gregory  IV.  in  perlineiit. 
Leo  v.:  Pope  903.  He  niled  only  a  mojilh 
from  his  consecration  in  August,  was  then  over- 
tlirown  and  imprisoned,  and  soon  die-d. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

BtBUOGAArirr:    SotiroBi  for  a  life  are:     Liber  pontiflcati*, 

«L  Duchesne,  fi.  284.  Paris.  1892;    Jaff^,  Reffeata,  I  444; 

^^L    H.    Watterich.    Romanorum    ponlificum  .      .  vittr,    i 

^Kt^  Lvipilc,  1862.     Conntult:    F.  Gr^gomvitia,   BisL  of  the 

^^Sv  ef  Rome,  iii.  242.  Ixindon,  ISQ5]   C.  Diimmier.  Att^t- 

fuj  und  Bulg<xrius.  Leipaic,  IS66:    Ceilltpr.  Aute\ir9  narri*, 

m,  743;    Bower,  Pcrpee,  ±  306;    Mihnan.  Latin  ChriMiian- 

i#V.  iii,  155. 

Leo  VI.:  Pope  928-929.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  Roman  primiceritt^  Christ ophorus.  All  that  is 
known  of  him  is  that  he  was  elected  in  June.  92S, 
and  died  probably  in  the  following  February. 

(A.  Hauck.) 


BuiLior.RAfHY:  Sowccffare:  Li7xt  pon/i^o/i*,  ed.  Dnchppne, 
ii.  242.  PanX  1802;  Jaff^.  Regeeta,  i.  463;  J  M.  Wat- 
terich,  Romafwrufn  pontificum  .  .  .  vital,  u  33,  Leipato, 
1862.  Ccnmilt:  F.  GrpRorovius,  HieL  of  the  City  of 
/ftmw,  iii,  282;    Bower,  Popea,  ti.  3U, 

Leo  VIL:  Pope  936-939.  He  was  consecrated 
early  in  Jan.,  936,  presumably  the  choice  of  the 
younf^er  All>eric,  then  in  power.  He  was  a  pious 
monk,  allied  ^vith  the  Cluniac  movement,  and  what 
is  known  of  liis  papal  acts  is  principally  confined  to 
efforts  for  monastic  reform.     He  died  in  July,  939. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
Bibliography:  HIb  EpietobB  are  in  Bouquet,  Recueil,  vol. 
ix.  Ccmsult:  Liber  p&ntificatie,  ed,  Duchesne,  ii.  244, 
Pari;.,  1892;  JafT^.  Reffetta,  i,  455-466;  J.  M.  Watterich, 
Romartorum  pufiiificum  .  .  .  vitm,  i.  33,  Leipsic.  1862; 
E.  Sackur.  Die  Ctuniaceneer,  Halle.  1892;  F.  Gregtiro- 
vitw.  HiMtoTjf  of  the  City  of  R&me,  liL  306=317,  London, 
1895;  Bower,  Popee,  ii,  312-313;  and  the  literature  under 
JoH?J  XL 

LesoVlIL:     Pope  963-965.     He  was  elected  Dec. 

4  to  replace  John  XH.,  w^ho  had  been  deposed  by 

Otto  [.     For  a  time  he  was  driven  from  Rome, 

but  wa.s  n^stored  by  Otto  after  John's  death,  and 

his  new  rival,  Benedict  V.,  was  deposed  in  June, 

964,  at  a  synod  held  in  the  emperor *s  presence  (see 

John  XIL;    Benedict  V.).     Leo  died,  however,  in 

the  foEowing  spring.  (A.  Hauck.) 

BintiooRAPnT:     Liber   pontiftcali;   ed.    Durhenne,    ii,    250, 

Purijfi,  1802;    JafT^,  Refjeeta,  I  467-168;    J.  M.  Wait«rieh, 

Romanorum     pontificum  ,  .  .  vitce,    i.    42-43;     A.     Ene, 

PyOtagorae  rwvu*  extusaue.  Li6gfi^  1767;    Ceillier.  Auteurt 

BocrM,  xii.  831-833:    F.  Gregoroviu?^,  Hi*t.  of  the  Citv  of 

Rome,  iii,  348-357,  London,  1895;    Bower,  Popee,  ii.  310- 

320;    Milman,   fMtin  ChriMtianii]/,  iii.   183-185;    Neander, 

Chrietian  Church,  iii.  368;    8i?haff.  Christian  Church,  iv. 

290, 

Leo  DL  (Bruno,  son  of  Count  Hugo  of  Egisheim 
in  Alsace,  a  cousin  of  the  Emperor  Conrad  IT,): 
Pope  1048-54.  He  wa^j  bom  at  Egisheim  (2  m.  w\ 
of  Colniflr)  June  21,  1002,  and  had  already  dis*- 
tinguished  himself  by  a  model  administration  as 
bishop  of  Toul  when,  by  command  of  Henry  HI. 
and  on  request  of  the  Roman  delegates,  he  was 
chosen  pope  at  the  diet  in  Worms  early  in  Dec, 
1048^  succeeding  Damosiis  IL  Talented,  ener- 
getic, lovable,  experienced,  and  in  close  touch  with 
the  movement  for  a  reform  in  church  life  emanating 
from  Cluny  (q.v,),  he  woa  liighly  qualified  for  the 
office  tendered  to  him.  His  reception  in  Rome  w^as 
brilliant,  and,  at  his  own  request,  be  was  there  again 
elected  and  then  assumed  the  pontifical  government, 
being  enthroned  on  Feb,  12,  1049.  Hildebrand 
(see  Gregory  \TL),  w^ho  in  1046  had  been  obliged 
to  accompany  Gregory  VL  to  Germany,  returned  to 
Rome  in  Leo^s  retinue^  and  w^aa  now  reoeived  into 
the  body  of  cardinals.  Of  still  greater  significanoe 
was  the  importation  of  other  forces.  The  episco- 
pal see  of  Silva  Candida  was  assigned  to  the  monk 
Humbert  (q.v.);  Hugo  the  White  (q.v.)  was  pro- 
moteci  as  cardinal  priest  of  St.  Clement  in  Rome; 
Stephen  of  Lorraine  obtained  an  abbot's  post  in 
Rome;  and  Archbishop  Frederick,  brother  of  Duke 
Godfrey  of  Lorraioe,  was  called  from  Li6ge. 

Leo  held  his  first  Roman  synod  in  the  Laterao 
Apr.  9-12.  1049,  and  there  laid  the  foundation  and 
outlined  the  pohcy  of  his  whole  administration. 
His  first  attempt  at  reform  aimed  to  suppress  sim- 
ony. The  synod  approved  the  depoaition  of  simoni- 
aeal  bishops,  but .  with  clamorous  protest,  refused 
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tbt  pope^s  dexnand  for  tbt  atrntihuetit  of  ill  oHina- 

taong  of  simonists  on  tbe  gfoimd  erf  Its  praiUfiil  in* 

expediency.     A    law   w&t  also  fmased 

Leo's       concerning  compubory  celibacy  in  the 

Relofma.  prieathood,  which  involved  Httle  aub- 
£tatitiaUy  uew  but  proved  ol  j^reat 
conaeqneDOe  as  it  iiittiated  tibd  raiortDed  papacy's 
warfare  against  the  marriage  of  ptktt^  Soon  after- 
ward, Leo  started  on  a  journey  to  Oermanj,  over- 
taking the  emperor  In  8axony,  and  attending  him 
by  way  of  Cologne  to  Aix-laXhapeUc.  At  Eektia, 
Get.  3-6,  be  held  the  great  synod  which  has  peculiar 
interest  both  by  reason  of  tbe  pre<^ing  situation 
and  of  its  enactmenti.  There  wat  but  sm&U  &U 
tendance  from  France,  and  Leo  exercised  great  re- 
flerve.  Tbe  celibacy  question  did  not  at  this  time 
come  up  for  discussion  at  all,  aiid  Ibe  examination 
of  chargei^  in  case  of  tbe  bii]ia|»  muler  suspicion  of 
atmo^y  woa  conducted  in  a  hikawarm  way>  Leo 
I  fbrbore  to  press  his  rigorous  eonviction  in  t^ 
to  simoniaeal  eonsecralions.  On  tl^  other 
i,  be  pursued  all  tbe  more  energetically  his  aim 
of  Mi^ng  out  in  clearly  expressed  terms  the  au- 
iiiorttftllve  position  of  the  papacyn  The  archbiabop 
of  Su^figo  in  GalifBftp  nortbem  Bpain,  bad  as- 
iumed  ihe  title  ApoMiemt  and  was  therefore  ex- 
eommimicaied^  Many  French  bbbops  and  abbots 
who  had  stayed  away  from  the  synod  were  likewise 
MQlaiiieed  with  tbe  ban,  while  others  were  luro^ 
mmid  to  Rome.  At  the  close  of  the  synod  the 
fiM  tov«itit«ife  taw  by  the  reformed  papacy 
mi  iwnmnlptiwl  (see  IvnaTrroitB).  Two  weeks 
kter,  about  Oet,  19,  Lao  op^ied,  in  preMnoe 
of  Emperor  Henry  111.,  a  brilliant  synod  at 
li&li&a^  which  Ukewiie  took  measures  againit 
rimoD^r  and  the  marria^  of  priests.  He  then 
ratttroed  to  lt«^. 

In  the  vvtof  of  1050  Leo  was  in  southern  Italy, 
where  he  eonvened  a  synod  at  Salerno  and  at  8i* 
ponto,  southward  of  Btlonte  Gargano.  The  Roman 
synod  which  met  under  his  presidency  on  Apr.  29 
continued  the  acti\'ity  for  reform.  A  few  weeks 
kter,  however,  he  was  again  in  eoutheni  Italy^ 
where  the  advance  of  the  Normans  was  inaugurating 
new  political  combinations.  The  synod  at  Vercelli 
then  recalled  him  to  the  north.  This  belongs^  to 
the  conventions  under  Leo  IX.  which  are  of  great 
moment  in  the  history  of  dogma,  for  here  Berengar 
of  Tours  (q.v.)  was  condemned  anew.  Here  again 
the  rlifftcult  qu^rtion  came  up  as  to  what  course 
should  be  ob^rv^  in  the  matter  of  ordinations 
by  simonists,  but  once  again  the  pope  failed 
to  have  hk  policy  adopted;  namely,  that  the 
actual  proof  of  a  simoniacal  ordination  r^uired 
the  revocation  of  the  sacrament  thereof.  In  tbe 
autumn  Leo  journeyed  across  the  Alps  once 
more  to  France* 

Early  in  1051  he  was  present  in  Germany,  and 
had  interviews  of  political  importance  with  Henry 
IIL  at  Cologne,  Treves,  and  Augsburg.  On  retum- 
iTiEj  to  Rome,  Leo  finally  resigiaed  his  bishopric  of 
Toul.  The  third  of  tbe  Roman  synods  con%*ened 
by  him  sat  in  April,  after  Easter.  Once  again  tbe 
administration  of  the  sacraments  by  simonists  was 
discussed  without  any  imderst&nding  being  reached . 
Dtiring  the  folbTs-ing  months  all  the  pope*s  enei^ 


was  caBed  forth  in  sonthem  Italy,  where  the  mm 

was  to  meet  the  dangers  of  the  Normal  invaiioQ. 

Leo  first  attempted,  by  aUianoe  wtcli 

The  Her-    Prince  Weimar  of  Salerno  and  Cotmt 

man  Ia-  Drogo,  chief  of  the  Apulian  Normajui, 
vasion*  to  secure  tbe  acquisition  of  Benevento 
by  pacific  means,  but  did  not  suceeed. 
Claims  on  Benevento  could  be  made  elTectuaJ  hf 
force  alone ^  and  to  this  end  the  pope  sought  lelp 
from  King  Henry  L  of  France  and  Emperor  Henry 
III.  of  Germany.  Later,  in  tbe  ewly  snmiDef  rf 
1052,  Leo  attempted  to  lead  the  conflict  with  tk 
Normans  in  person,  but  was  unable  to  keep  Mi 
army  together.  In  this  difficult  situation  be  i^ 
sued  a  personal  undeiiiaBding  with  the  Oenota 
emperor^  aiid  being  aflptiM  to  at  this  very  lim« 
by  King  Andrew  of  Hiiiig;uy  as  mediator  in  the 
war  with  Henry  lU.,  he  hastened  to  the  imperia) 
camp  at  rmwihiifg  Altheqgh  his  interveotJoa 
brought  no  i(dflliti§B  to  tiM  German  empire^  snd 
though  the  Hui|§Hiill  spedltton  issued  tinfavo^ 
ably,  the  good  limlilliltiMliii^  between  Heniy  and 
Leo  was  not  impaired  wmd  they  returned  tcgetbrr 
to  Germany.  While  pope  and  emperor  were  eel©' 
brat  tug  the  Christmas  feMival  together  at  Wonns, 
they  came  to  the  important  agreement  that  Henfj 
ceded  Benevento  and  other  imperial  tenure  is 
southern  Italy  to  the  pope,  in  return  for  which  Leo 
renounced  the  rijghtt  of  the  Roman  Church  to  a 
number  of  fmmdltloffiff  and  doisters  in  Gemunjr 
{the  biahoprie  of  Bambet^g^  abbey  of  Fdda«  etc.). 
The  value  of  tlus  bargain  for  Leo,  however,  da- 
pended  on  whotlwr  Qm  German  emperor  wodd  aim 
vouchsafe  hJa  te  htltp  of  the  empire  to  msinllii 
these  territoriee  aia^at  the  Normans.  At  the  out- 
set Henry  inteuded  this,  but  Bishop  Gehhard  d 
Eichat&dt  brought  it  about  that  the  army,  aluadj 
started  on  its  march  to  Italy*  was  recalted.  Kefe^ 
theless  a  good  many  German  troops,  especial]^  from 
Swabia*  were  in  the  pope's  train  when  he  leturoed 
to  Italy  in  Feb.,  1063. 

Leo's  time  of  successes  was  past.  When  ht  cod- 
vened  tbe  Lombard  episcopate,  which  had  proved  fas 
from  responsive  to  his  reforming  effort*,  in  synod  at 
Mantua  on  Feb.  24,  1053,  turbulent  scenes  mmA 
rendering  all  busmesa  impo^ible  and  even  wff^- 
acing  the  pope's  life.  After  the  (fourth)  BoffiW 
Easter  synod,  in  April,  Leo  made  preparation  for* 
decisive  blow  at  the  Normans.  The  battle  at  Ctv> 
tate  in  Norman  Apulia,  June  18^  brought  the  de> 
cision — the  papal  army  was  almost  annihikted.  afld 
L«o  himself  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  H* 
was  detained  nearly  nine  months  at  BeoeveBt^)  as 
captive  of  war,  but  without  being  subjected  to  re- 
strictions of  open  communication.  Unbroken  b? 
his  misfortune  he  urged  the  Eastern  Empire  a»d 
Germany  to  a  great  action  agal^t  the  Nomuii^' 
but  did  not  achie>^  his  object.  Upon  his  H^ 
dangerously  ill,  he  waa  allowed  to  return  te  ^Bxm- 
He  left  Benevento  on  Mar,  12,  and  died  at  R^^ 
on  Apr.  19,  1054. 

The  pontificate  of  Leo  IX.  covers  few  yesis,  ^ 
in  this  brief  span  of  time  he  managed  to  win  a  pos- 
tion  of  commanding  respect  for  the  Roman  prinwt* 
in  we^stem  Christendom,  indicated  new  and  uni- 
versal tasks  for  the  same,  and  by  adoption  of  tbr 


udo-Ididorian  code  (see  Pbbu do- Ist dorian  De- 
bt Ate)  in  the  practical  life  of  the  Churcli,  paved 
the  way  for  the  later  supreme  domma- 
L^o's        tion  of  the  papacy  under  Gregory  VII. 
Achieve-     His  extensive  journeys  were  a  well- 
men  ts.      choeen  means  of  coming  into  persona) 
contact  with  the  various  parts  of  the 
Church;    and  his  plan  of  combining  mth  his  visits 
church  consecrations  and  translations,  in  «o  far  as 
theee  festivals  afforded  opportunity  for  the  vast 
multitude  to  see  the  head  of  the  Church,  not  only 
enhanced  the  popularity  of  Leo  himself,  but  like- 
wise the  prestige  of  the  papacy  as  an  institution. 
Of  no  smaller  aignilicarioe   was   the   revival   and 
further  development  of  church  synods.     Under  Leo 
the  synods  agam  t>ecame  vehicles  and  centers  of 
ecclesiastical   life,   at   the  same   time   proving   an 
available  arm  for  strengthenings  or  at  least  reviving, 
the  connection  Ijetwcen  the  episcopate  and  Peter's 
throne.     This  result  was  also  effected  through  the 
manifold  honors  which  Leo  was  wont  to  bestow  on 
oecaston  of  bis  journeys;  and  no  less  so  by  his  man- 
ner of  having  himself  escorted  by  devoted  prelates, 
such  as  Archbishop  Halinard  of  Lyons,  Archbishop 
Hugo   of   Besangon,   and   Abbot   Hugo  of  Cluny. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  measures  were 
part  of  a  systematic  policy  on  the  part  of  the  pope. 
Nevertheless  this  tendency  toward   centralization 
of  the  church  life  had  no  disquieting  effect  upon 
Leo's  contemporaries,  as  it  was  associated  with  an 
energetic  procedure  against  the  vice  of  simony  and 
the  custom  of  saoerdot^  marriage,   wherein  the 
circle  of  the  Cluny  reform  party  discerned  the  great- 
est perils  to  the  life  of  the  Church.     When  Leo  as- 
cended the  throne,  he  was  the  trusted  advocate  of 
this  group,  and  he  thoroughly  fulfilled  the  hopes 
that  were  entertained  of  him  from  thiit  quarter 
There  could  be  no  question,  again,  of  a  real  jeop- 
ardising  of   the    independence   of    the   episcopate 
tinder   Leo    IX.,    or   of  an   aggressive   movement 
a^inst  the  temporal  State,  although  some  attempts 
in  this  direction  and  the  germs  of  complications 
may  be  remarked;    but  they  did  not,  as  yet,  ma- 
ture, nor  was  the  situation  with  reference  to  Henry 
HI.  clouded  by  the  recognition  of  a  fimdamental 
antagonism-     It  is  true  that  Leo's  achievements  are 
offset  by  too  decided  attention  to  Italian   terri- 
torial politics,  and  by  the  initiation  of  the  great 
Bchiam  of  the  Eastern  Church  (see  C.crflabius, 
Michael;  Eastern  Church,  II.,  j  4).    However  Jt 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  this  catastrophe  w*as 
the  culmination  of  developments  embracing  hun- 
dreds of  years;    and  in  so  far  as  the  personalities  t  hen 
on  the  stage  can  be  made  accountable  for  the  same  at 
allj  it  is  not  so  much  Leo  fX.  who  incurs  the  bur- 
den of  blame  as  his  representatives.    Carl  Mirbt. 
BiBLiooaAPnY:    For  tht^  Epistokr,  diphmaia  tt  dtcrtia  con- 
»ull:    MPL,   cxliii.;     MOH,    EpisL.   ui   (1883).   261-728; 
NA,  iv.  IQ^lOfi;    Jiifff,  Rfoe^ta.  I.  52&-649«  y,  749;    Ta- 
bularium   Caainenm,    I    378   ttqq..    Monte   Ctudno,    1887; 
P.  Kehr,   ?faeknehlen  von  dtr  kimifflichen  O^aeUttJuaft  der 
WitmnmXaften,     tu      GfMingeft^      phiiosophiMck-hiatariKche 
/na«M,  1898,  pftTt    t.  p.  311,  Ism  part    i.  pp.  215-218, 
1900.  jmii    ii.   142-146,   port   iiL  300-310.   1001,  part   i. 
pp.  83-84.     Bibtioijrmphie«  are  found  in  F.  Coiroti.  Biblio- 
grafiadi  Roma  medievale e  moderns,  L  3^  t^QQ-f  Home,  1893; 
tr.  Chenilif^r,    Ri^pertoirt  dea  »avrct*  kiatariijueM  du  moyen 
4p».  p.  1373,  iuid  HuppUmetU.  p.  2708.  PiltU.  1877-1888, 


An  early  aoonymoiui  Vita  U  reproduced  in  8,  Borgia. 
MetTMrie  ittoriche  ddla  ponti/Uia^  ii.  209-348.  Eome.  1764. 
Other  live«»  includijig  tboao  by  Bruno  and  Quibcrt,  with 
accounts  of  hia  death  and  mirnctes,  are  found  in  MPL, 
cxliii,  46^548^  dxv.  1109-1122.  and  in  ASB,  April,  ii 
642-074.  A  G«iTn.  tmnBl.  of  Guibert  was  Imued  by 
P.  P.  Brucker,  Stnwburg,  1902;  cf,  J.  May,  Zur  KriHk 
mitteMierlicher  GeachicAUqtullen,  OffenbtiTK.  1889.  Mod- 
ern liven  are:  L.  Spach,  Htm^hurg^  18tt4;  O.  Delarc, 
Paris,  1878;  L.  Winterer,  Rixhemi.  1888;  W.  Maiteoi> 
2  voIb.,  Leip«ic  1894;  KL,  vu.  1787-96.  On  the'  place 
of  hii»  birth  oomult:  Fttcber.  Redierchea  m^  la  lieu  de  ta 
iM»«ianc0  du  .  .  .  Lion  IX.,  Nantoa,  1873;  P.  P.  Dexen, 
CHi  eff  fi^  .  .  .  LetmlX.,  Stimaburg,  1884;  L.  G.  Gldokler, 
OdfUTiaori  dtm  .  .  .  Leo  IX.,  ib.  1892.  Further  material 
on  tbe  general  aubje«t  will  be  fotjnd  in  C.  Will,  Die  An/Ange 
der  Heatauration  der  Kirehe  itn  It.  Jahrhundrrt,  Marburg, 
1859;  L.  Duhatnel,  L^n  iX,  M  let  tnonoMtirea  dc  Larraine, 
Epinal,  1869;  R.  Baxmann,  Die  PoUiik  der  Pdpate,  ii. 
213  8qt).,  Elberfeld,  1869;  J.  HerseurAther,  PhoHue,  iii. 
735  aqq.,  EefrenBburj;,  1869;  W.  Martona^  Die  Bteetzunff 
dea  pUpallichen  Stuhlea  urUer  .  .  ,  Heinrich  Hi.  und  IW, 
pp,  25  Bqq.,  Freiburg.  1887;  W.  BrCokinir.  Du  fraiu6»vKhe 
Politik  Papet  LeoM  IX.,  Stuttcart.  1891:  J.  Laogeo.  O^ 
achichte  der  rdmiM^n  Kirdie,  ill  445-485.  Bonn,  1892; 
C.  Mirht,  Die  PubtiHmtik  im  Zeiiaiter  Gre^r  XII.,  Leipnio, 
1894;  F.  Grcgoroviufl.  HiMt.  of  the  CUy  of  Rome,  iv.  74- 
90,  London,  1896;  H.  Gerdea^  Gtechidkte  der  ealiechen 
KaUrr  und  ihrer  Zeit^  pp.  100-111,  Leipaio,  1898;  J.  von 
Pflugk-Harttuiig,  Die  BuUen  der  P&paie,  pp.  160  aqq., 
Gotha,  1901;  J.  Drebniann.  Papet  Leo  IX.  und  dia  Su 
monir,  Leipmc.  1908;  Ceillier,  AuteureaaerU,  xiii.  199-214; 
Hefelo,  ConciiiengeechidUe,  iv«  716  aqq.;  Neaader,  CAtuk 
tian  ChurcK  m,  378-386;  Mooller,  ChrUtitm  Church,  ii. 
229-230;  Bower,  Popea,  iL  343-361;  MUmaa,  LaHn 
Chriatianitj/,  lit.  240-283;  and  the  Uierature  under  Bk&- 
elnQjUi;   Gbegort  XII. 

Leo  X,  (Giovanni  de'  Medici,  second  son  of  Lo- 
renzo the  Magnificent):  Pope  1513-21.  He  waa 
bom  in  Florence  Dec.  11,  1475,  and  was  destined 
by  Ms  father  for  the  spiritual  career  with  the  in- 
tent that  he  should  eventually  attain  to  the  liigh- 
est  office  in  the  Church.  This  was  anticipated  in 
1489  when  Innocent  VI IL  on  LoFeDxo's  motion 
nominated  the  lud  of  fourteen  cardinal  in  peUo. 
Four  years  later,  when  Giovanni's  humanistic  edu- 
cation, directed  by  Angelo  Pohziano,  Mttrsilio  Ficino, 
Pico  delta  Mirandola,  and  the  author  (tiubsequently 
Cardinal  Bibbiena)  of  the  immoral  play  II  CortU 
giano,  was  completed,  ami  after  a  supplementary 
course  of  theology  and  canon  law  at  Pba,  he  put 
on  the  cardinal's  insignia*  and  became  occupiGd  in 
afifaina  of  the  Curia,  He  also  took  part  in  the  con- 
clave which,  very  much  against  his  wish,  chose 
Alejcander  VI.  to  succeed  Innocent  VIII.  after  the 
unexpected  deAth  of  the  latter  in  1492.  Rome  had 
now  little  attraction  for  Giovanni  and  he  scarcely 
visited  the  city  unti!  150O,  spending  his  time  in 
Venice,  Germany,  and  Flanders.  Hia  ascendency 
with  the  Curia  did  not  set  in  till  the  time  of  Julius 
II.,  in  1303,  when  the  pope^s  eagerness  to  aggran- 
dize  his  family  ran  parallel  with  like  interests  of  the 
Medici,  and  on  both  sides  a  comprehensive  culture 
of  humanistic  and  artistic  endeavors  appeared  as  a 
mat  tor  of  course.  The  Medicean  cardinal  gained 
important  political  influence  in  1509.  when  ap- 
pointed governor  Ln  Bologna,  though  tliis  was  endeti 
by  the  defeat  of  the  papal  power  at  Ravenna  Apr, 
II,  1512,  when  the  governor  himself  was  captured. 
Wliile  being  transported  to  Milan,  however,  he 
escaped  the  French  and  reached  Florence,  where 
the  pope  also  was  present. 

When  Julius  II.  died  in  the  early  part  of  1513, 
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after  a  brief  conclave  Giovanni  was  elected.  Hia 
family  now  stood  doubly  high,  since  in  Florence, 
too,  the  leader  of  a  conspiracy  against  them  had 
just  been  seized  and  executed.  In  Rome  the  elec- 
tion was  hailed  with  jubilation.  The  "  Holy  " 
League  against  France  was  concluded  by  Henry 
VIL  of  England  with  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  and 
Maximilian  Sforza,  though  Leo  X.  had  as  little  part 
in  it  as  in  the  matter  of  accepting  an  offer  of  alli- 
ance with  Louis  XI.  of  France.  The  defeat  of  the 
French  at  Novara,  however,  in  June,  1613,  served 
the  pope's  cause.  Meanwhile  the  Fifth  Lateran 
Council  was  in  session  at  Rome;  this  was  to  in- 
stitute "  reform, ''  and  it  has  been  affirmed  by 
some  later  Roman  Catholic  historians,  conceding 
the  corrupt  state  of  contemporary  church  affairs, 
that  even  without  Luther,  and  better  than  he,  the 
council  would  have  attained  this  object,  had  it  only 
been  allowed  complete  operation.  But  there  was 
no  suggestion  of  thoroughgoing  reform;  the  sole 
consequence  of  weight,  and  that  important  only 
for  the  Curia,  was  the  fact  that  the  schismatic 
Council  of  Pisa  (see  Juuus  11.)  suffered  its  death- 
blow, in  that  the  leaders  of  the  schismatic  prelates 
submitted  to  the  Curia.  At  the  eighth  and  ninth 
session,  the  reform  question  was  treated,  and  cer- 
tain amendments  in  respect  to  the  filling  of  eccle- 
siastical offices  were  introduced;  there  were  also 
some  further  ameliorations  in  particular  points; 
but  touching  what  constituted  the  very  fulcrum 
of  the  Lutheran  Reformation,  that  is,  a  religious 
renewal  and  quickening,  there  was  no  discussion 
whatever — ^at  the  utmost,  a  speaker  here  and  there 
suggested  the  necessity  and  manner  of  laboring 
toward  that  end. 

After  the  dark  clouds  of  the  political  situation 
had  been  dispelled,  Leo  X.  felt  himself  at  the  sum- 
mit of  his  power;  the  Turks  were  to  be  actively 
resisted,  funds  for  a  criLsado  wore  to  Ix'  collected, 
and  a  fleet  niade  rcjuly.  While  he  was  phinning 
all  this,  likewise  collecting  money  for  continuation 
of  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  and  other  objects,  an 
event  ocoiirred  in  Germany  which  was  to  sliake 
the  position  and  power  of  the  papacy  most  pro- 
foundly—  the  be^inniuK  of  the  Reformation.  I'n- 
doubtcdy  Tx»o  X.  against  his  will  promoted  its 
progress,  l)ecaiLse  he  failed  to  understand  its  nature 
and  aim;  and  that  he  did  not  understand  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  his  whole  interest  was 
directed  upon  other  matters  than  the  question  as 
to  how  religious  life  could  be  reawakened.  lie  did 
not  discern  that  the  Reformation  was  iLshering  in  a 
new  era,  and  his  bull  of  excommunication  against 
Luther  (1520),  as  well  as  his  cooperation  in  the 
Edict  of  Worms  (1521)  were  vain  att^^mpts  to  re- 
tard the  movement.  Leo  died  in  Rome,  Dec.  1, 
1521.  K.  Benrath. 

BiDLiooRAPnY:  Sources  are:  P.  Bembo.  EpiftUAcp  .  .  . 
quarum  libri  10  I^onis  X.  .  .  .  nmnitie  srripti  sunt,  Ba><el, 
1539;  Leonis  X.  regenta,  cd.  J.  Horjjonrother.  8  party, 
FreiburK,  1884-91  (reachos  only  to  irAT)):  the  Vita  by 
P.  Giviro,  in  Latin.  Florence.  1548.  in  Italian,  ib.  1549, 
in  French.  Paris,  1075.  The  best  life  is  by  W.  Roscoe. 
Ix>nflon,  1805.  reissue.  1886  (was  translated  into  Fr.  and 
G^rm).  A  work  of  distinct  value  is  H.  M.  Vaughan.  The 
Af edict  Popes,  Xew  York,  1908  (deals  principally  with  I^o 
X.).  Other  lives  are:  A.  Fabroni.  Pisa,  1797:  Audin. 
Pari.s,  1844;   and  Life  and  Times  of  Leo  A'.,  Ix>Ddon,  1850. 


Consult  also:  T.  Dandolo.  /{  Secolo  di  Leone  X.,  3  vol^., 
Milan,  1861;  Cambridoe  Modem  HiUary,  voL  it,  chap.  i.. 
New  York,  1901;  Ranke,  Popee,  i.  57-68.  ill  11-22; 
Creichton,  Papacy,  v.  203-vl  213  (eaaential);  Bower, 
Popee,  iii.  291-299;  Schaff.  Ckrietian  Church,  toL  tl- 
vii.;  Pastor.  Popee,  vd.  iv.;  and  much  of  the  literftture  on 
Luthkb;  Retorication. 

Leo  XL  (Alessandro  Otta\iano  de'  Medici): 
Pope  Apr.  1-Apr.  27,  1605.  He  was  bom  in  Flor- 
ence 1535,  and  was  archbishop  of  his  native  city, 
when  chosen  to  succeed  Clement  VIII.  by  a  com- 
bination of  Italian  and  French  cardinals  and  against 
the  wish  of  the  king  of  Spain.  The  French  tri- 
umph, however,  was  frustrated  by  his  death  after 
a  pontificate  of  but  four  weeks.  K.  Benbath. 
Bibliooraprt:     F.    Petnioelli   della   Gattina,   Hi^  diplih 

nuUique  dee  eonclavee,  ii.  404  sqq..  Paris,  1864;  If.  BixMch, 

GeechiehU  dee   Kirdteneiaatee,    Gotha,    1880-82;    Rinke, 

Popee,  ii.  106;   Bower.  Popes,  til  327. 

Leo  XIL  (Annibale  della  Genga):  Pope  1823- 
1829.  He  was  bom  at  the  castle  of  the  Genga, 
near  Spoleto,  Aug.  22,  1760.  Pius  VI.  and  Pius 
VII.  employed  him  in  various  missions  in  Germany, 
the  latter  particularly  in  the  negotiations  for  con- 
cordats in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury (see  Concordats  and  Deumiting  Bulls, 
VI.,  2,  §  1).  Pius  VII.  made  him  cardinal  in  1816. 
He  was  chosen  pope  to  succeed  Pius  VII.  after  a 
five  weeks'  conclave  on  Sept.  28,  1823,  and  forth- 
with transferred  the  high  office  of  secretary  of 
state,  till  then  held  by  Cardinal  Ercole  Consalvi 
(q.v.),  to  one  of  the  Zelanti,  the  octogenarian  Car- 
dinal della  Somaglia.  The  government  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  States  of  the  Church  now  as- 
sumed a  narrowly  ecclesiastical  character  which 
disordered  the  finances  and  irritated  the  adherents 
of  the  party  of  progress.  The  episcopal  jurisdi^ 
tion  was  extended  into  civil  affairs;  the  compe- 
tency of  the  provincial  courts,  as  well  as  the  right 
of  women  to  inherit,  was  restricted;  and  vaccina- 
tion was  forbidden.  On  the  other  hand,  the  need- 
lesisly  large  corps  of  public  servants  was  reduced, 
bettor  training  of  oflficials  was  reciuired,  and  stricter 
surveillance  was  exercised.  The  segregation  of  the 
Jews  in  ghetti — a  practise  which  had  been  done 
away  during  the  French  control — and  restraint  of 
their  mercantile  activities  was  again  enforced. 
The  secret  revolutionary  leagues  in  the  Romagna 
were  summarily  dealt  with;  in  the  course  of  three 
montlis  Cardinal  llivarola,  who  was  dispatched  to 
Holofjna  in  1825.  passed  507  sentences,  condemn- 
ing seven  to  death,  the  others  to  hard  labor  for 
life  or  long  terms  of  imprisonment.  A  murderous 
attempt  on  Hivarola  moved  him  to  flight,  and  the 
r)ope  then  commissioned  Monsignor  Invemizzi  in 
liis  [)lace,  wlio  pursued  the  same  object,  \^'ith  ^^ 
course  to  denunciation,  false  promises  of  indemnity, 
and  the  like.  Leo's  administration  of  the  Church 
wiis  cliaracterizcul  by  the  same  extreme  reuctiomiry 
j)olicy,  shadowed  forth  in  his  very  first  encj'clical. 
May  3,  1824,  wherein  he  issued  the  in\'itation  to 
the  next  jubilee  festival  at  Rome.  The  same  spirit 
was  also  operative  in  connection  with  the  concor- 
dats concluded  during  his  pontificate  with  Hanover, 
the  ecclesiasticiil  province  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and, 
especially,  several  of  the  South  AJnerican  govern- 
ments (see  Concordats  and  Delimiting  Buui. 
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VI.  2,  §§  4-5).  Iti  France,  Lanieiimiis  (r|.v,),  wlit> 
embodied  aO  the  neo-Catholicism  and  Uitramfiii- 
tatiism  just  then  in  vogue,  evoked  tlie  pope's  ap- 
proval. He  came  to  Rome  in  1824  atuj  Leo  offerecj 
him  a  cardinal's  hat.  The  pope's  relations  with  tlie 
French  government  were  not  cordial.  He  carried 
on  tedioius  negotiations  with  the  Netherlands  over 
the  question  ol  the  nomination  of  bishops  and  the 
closing  of  the  clerical  seminaries,  which  came  lo 
notldng  because  of  the  revolution  in  Belgium  (cf. 
O.  Mejer^  Die  Projtaganda^  ii.  QS  sqq.»  GCittingen, 
1S63;  F.  Nippold,  Die  rumUch-kaiholische  Kirche 
im  K&nigreich  d^r  Niederiumk,  Leipsic,  1877,  149- 
151).  K.  Beneath. 

Bibuoorafht:  A.  de  Montor,  Fli»t.  du  Pape  Lion  XIL,  2 
vols..  Pttriv,  1843:  J.  G.  Kdbf^rlf?.  Leo  XIL  uni  dtr  OmI 
da-  rifmitdten  Uierarchu.  Ijiipiic.  1840;  N.  P.  8.  Wiae- 
maii«  R^KoUtctum*  of  ths  Last  Four  Papet,  I/ondon,  1&60; 
A.  von  ReumoQt,  Qeacftichtr  dur  Siodt  Ram,  til.  2,  p.  079» 

C  Berlin.  1870;  L.  vdd  Haiike.  H  ista^isch-biooraphiMche 
StudUn,  pp.  143-157,  I^ipsic.  1877;  M.  Broach,  Qachichte 
det  KvrcheMtaaUB,  ii,  308  »qq..  Gotha,  1881;  F.  Nippold, 
Handbuch  d*r  neueaien  KirchmnfftathichU,  U.  70-79,  Elb«r- 
fold.  1883;  F.  Nippold.  Papacy  in  the  19th.  Cenhiry.  pp, 
71-«1»  New  York.  IMO;  F.  Nictswu,  Papacy  in  the  lUh 
Century,  2  vols.,  ib.  1906;  Bower.  Popee,  iii.  434-464. 
Leo  XnL  (Joachim  Vincent  Pecci):  Pope  1878- 
1903.  He  came  of  a  noble  Sieimei^e  family,  and 
was  born  at  Carpineto  (42  m.  s.e.  of  Rome)  Mar. 
2f  1810,  At  the  age  of  eight  he  was  sent  to  the 
Jefitiit  college  at  Viterlw)  where  he  remained  six 
years  and  then  entered  the  famous  Roman  College 
in  1825.  He  proved  himself  a  dili- 
Early  gent  as  well  as  a  brilliant  stutient  and 
Life  and  developed  early  an  extraordinary  apti- 
Training,  tude  for  the  Latin  classics.  In  1830 
he  matriculated  for  divinity  in  the 
Gregorian  University  at  Rome  and  received  his 
doctor's  degree  two  years  later.  Having  decided  to 
prepare  himself  for  a  diplomatic  i^reer,  he  entered, 
in  1833^  the  Acatlemy  or  College  of  the  Nobles  at 
Rome  where  he  remaine<l  imtil  1837,  devoting  him- 
self  to  the  study  of  anion  and  civil  bw,  taking 
courses  in  the.-^c  branches  at  the  University  of  the 
Sapien2a.  In  1837  he  was  made  a  domestic  prelate 
by  Gregory  XVL,  who  also  appointed  him  to  the 
office  of  Referendary  of  the  papal  tsignalure,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  same  year  he  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood*  The  following  year,  being  only  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  to  the  diffi- 
cult post  of  governor  of  the  province  of  Benevento, 
which  for  some  time  had  t>een  in  a  very  disturbed 
condition,  being  infest^'d  by  smugglers  and  brigands, 
but  tlie  young  prehite  at  onc«'  asserted  hLs  authority, 
and  by  severe  and  decisive  measures  speedily  sup- 
pressed lawlessness  and  restored  order  to  the  prov- 
ince. In  1841  he  w^as  recalletl  and  appoint-ed  to  the 
more  important  charge  of  delegate  of  Spoleto, 
having  his  administrative  headquarters  in  Perugia. 
He  filled  this  position  until  1843,  when  he  was  con- 
secrated tituUir  arehbinhop  of  Damietta  and  ap- 
pointed papal  nuncio  to  the  court  of  Brussels. 
This  poet  he  occupied  three  years,  and  in  the  mean 
time  he  became  quite  popular  in  academic  as  well 
&8  in  diplomatic  circles.  In  1846  he  spent  a  few 
months  in  England,  and,  returning  the  sjxme  year 
to  Rome,  then  to  Paris,  w^as  appointed  bishop  of 
Perugia.    His  episcopate  in  this  diocese  lasted  thirty- 


two  years  through  n  period  of  much  political  and 
religious  disturbance  connected  with  the  various 
mo^'ements  set  on  foot  for  the  tinification  of  the 
Italian  states.  As  a  bLshop,  besides  taking  an 
acti%'e  part  in  the  social  and  religious  movements 
of  the  day^  he  showed  more  than  ordinary  zeal  for 
the  reform  of  abuses,  and  paid  special  attention  to 
the  hitherto  much  neglected  education  of  the  |>eo- 
]jle  in  si^cular  u?s  well  as  religious  matters.  He  was 
created  cardinal  by  Pius  IX.  in  1853,  and  he  re- 
mained in  charge  of  hia  diocese  until  1878,  wlien, 
on  ihe  death  of  Piu.s  IX.,  he  w^as  elected  pope  and 
took  the  name  Leo  XIII. 

During  his  ponlilicfite,  which  vva.-?  one  of  the  long- 
est and  most  dLstinguished  in  the  history  of  the 
papiicy,  he  continued  to  display  marked  diplomatic 
and  administrative  ability.  A  lover  of  peace  and 
unity^  lie  applied  himself  with  much  tact  to  im- 
prove  the   rather  strained   relations   between   the 

papacy  and  the  various  powers,  which 
His  Pon-  hiid  resulted  from  the  reactionary  ideas 
tificate.      and  policy  of  his  predecessor.     While 

he  luis  been  criticized  for  having  sliaped 
much  of  his  diplomacy  with  a  view  to  bringing  about 
a  restoration  of  the  temporal  power,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, in  %iew  of  tlie  far-reaching  results  achieved, 
that  his  motives  and  policy  far  transcended  this 
secondary  object.  It  was  mainly  through  his  dip- 
lomatic abihty  tliat  in  Germany  an  end  was  put 
(1880)  to  the  famous  religious  strife  called  the  Kul- 
turkampf  which  had  lasted  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
In  harmony  with  Iiis  general  policy  of  conciliation 
he  early  favored  a  loyal  acceptance  of  the  repub- 
lictm  form  of  government  on  the  part  of  the  French 
people,  and  though  he  was  not  a  httle  blamed  for 
this  attitude  by  the  royalists  who  were  then  counted 
the  most  enlightened  and  influential  of  Fn»nch 
Catholics,  he  remainetl  firm  in  bis  con\ictionB  which 
he  set  forth  in  an  encyclical  to  the  French  people 
in  1892.  As  a  churclmiau  he  was  cliaracteristed  by 
broad,  tolerant  and  irenic  views,  and  his  pohcy  was 
slmped  not  only  with  a  view  to  the  uplifting  of 
those  within  the  Church,  but  also  to  the  ultimate 
reunion  of  all  Ciiristendom .  Thus  he  evinced  a 
lively  and  efficient  interest  in  the  religious  welfare 
of  the  Slavonic  raoe^g,  and  in  the  reunion  with 
Rome  of  the  various  eastern  churches.  It  was  in 
a  great  measure  through  his  efforts  that  the  Ar- 
menian schism  was  extinguished  in  1879,  in  con- 
nection with  which  event  he  issued  in  1881  a  bull 
decreeing  the  foundation  of  an  Armenian  college 
in  Rome.  His  appeal  in  1895  to  the  **  Illustrious 
English  Race  "  was  dictated  by  the  same  irenic 
spirit  and  desire  for  unity,  but  whatever  effect  it 
might  otherwise  have  produced  was  counteracted 
by  bis  bull  on  Anglican  orders  issued  the  following 
year,  which  denied  their  validity.  A  fitting  recogni- 
tion of  his  zeal  for  peace  as  well  as  of  his  diplomatic 
ability  Wiis  his  appointment  in  1886  to  l>e  arbiter  in 
a  dispute  between  Germany  and  Spain  concerning 
the  Caroline  Islands.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
intellectual  and  social  problems  of  the  day  and  did 
much  for  the  promotion  of  learning.  In  this  con- 
nection may  be  mentioned  the  publication  of  an 
encyclical  on  Christian  philosophy  in  1879;  the 
foundation,  shortly  after,  of  the  Academy  of  St. 
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ThomM  Aquiiuui  in  RoiDe,  together  with  the  erea^^ 
of  a  GoDgragation  of  Studiee;  the  [partial]  openiog 
of  the  Vatican  arehivee  (isaf)  [Proteetant  mAuAtn, 
howeirer,  are  debarred  from  examining  the  p^sal 
arohivee  in  the  period  immediately  prior  to,  in,  or 
Mnoe  the  Ftoteetant  revolt];  the  en^yolieal  "  Provi- 
dentiMimue  Deus"  on  Scripture,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  BibUoaiCkmuniaiion  in  1902.  His  inter- 
est in  aodaiqiieatioos  and  hie  aeal  for  the  bettennent 
of  social  conditions  were  manifested  not  only  in  his 
enqrdical  on  Socialism  issued  in  1878,  in  his  letter 
to  the  bkhops  of  Bnudl,  and  his  encyclical  on  the 
condition  of  working  men,  but  also  in  his  attitude 
of  tolerance  with  r^ard  to  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
and  in  the  encouragement  and  support  given  to 
Cardinal  Lavfgerie  (q.v.)  in  his  campaign  against  the 
African  slav»4rade. 

Among  the  more  important  official  acts  of  his 
administimtion  besides  those  already  mentioned  are 
the  following:  In  1878  a  bull  reestablishing  the 
Bomaa  Oatlwlio  hierarchy  in  Soothmd;  in  the  same 
year  the  encyclical  "  Inscrutabili "  dealing  with  the 
evils  which  beset  society  in  Christian 
CMBckd  countries;  in  1880,  the  encyclical "  Ar- 
canum" on  Christian  marriage;  in 
1881  the  encyclical  "  Diutumum  "  in 
I  of  the  principle  of  rightful  authority  in  the 
Church;  in  1884  a  buU  authorising  the  assembly  of 
the  third  plenary  Council  of  Baltimore;  in  1803, 
sendii^;  of  the  first  apostolic  delegate  to  the 
United  States.  During  his  pontificate  he  remained 
always  within  the  prednets  of  the  Vatican,  and  in 
his  i»ivate  life  he  was  simple,  studious  and  devout. 
He  was  exceptionally  well  vmed  in  scholastic  phi- 
losophy, and  his  LsAin  poetry,  written  by  way  of 
pastime,  is  quite  classical  in  its  ease  and  elegance. 
Among  his  &vorite  devotions  was  that  of  the  ro- 
sary, which  by  official  letters  he  did  much  to  pro- 
mote throughout  the  Church.  He  passed  away 
after  a  long  and  fruitful  pontificate  on  July  20, 
1903.  James  F.  Driscoll. 

Bibuoorapht:  Leo's  Or  eat  Encyclical  Letiert  have  been 
tnnslated.  New  York.  1003;  also  his  Poem;  Charade* 
and  inacriptiona,  ib.  1902.  Among  the  many  lives  which 
have  been  written,  mention  may  be  made  of  J.  McOarthy, 
London.  1896;  J.  Oldcastle.  ib.  1887;  B.  O'Reilly,  ib. 
1887;  J.  de  Narfon.  ib.  1899;  G.  Freund.  MOnster.  1902; 
B.  D'A«en,  Parii«,  1907;  De  T'SercIaes,  Bruges.  1907.  Also 
of.  F.  Nippold.  GeachichU  dea  Kathdiziamua,  pp.  155  sqq., 
BerUn.  1901. 

LEON  (PONCE  DE  LEON),  LUIS  DE:  Spanish 
poet  and  theologian;  b.  at  Belmonte  (90  m.  s.e.  of 
Madrid)  1527;  d.  at  Madrigal  (50  m.  e.n.e.  of  Sala- 
manca) Aug.  23,  1591.  He  joined  the  Augustinians 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  having  already  begun  the  study 
of  theology  under  Melchior  Cano  at  Salamanca, 
where  he  became  professor  in  1561  and  proved  a 
brilliant  expounder  of  systematic  theology.  His 
method  of  always  going  back  to  the  sources,  espe- 
cially the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers,  furnished  oc- 
casion to  two  envious  colleagues  and  other  enemies 
to  accuse  him  falsely  of  inclinations  toward  the  Ref- 
ormation and  he  was  committed  to  the  prison  of  the 
Inquisition  at  Valladolid  in  1572,  charged  with  ex- 
pressing offensive  and  heretical  opinions  in  his  lec- 
tures and  in  an  attempt  to  correct  the  text  of  the  so- 
called  edition  of  the  Vulgate  of  Franciscus  Vatablus 


(q.v.)  and  In  a  eommentaiy  cm  the  Soqg  o£  8ai^ 

After  weeiy  waiting  lie  was  aequitted  on  Dae.  U^ 

1576,  and  restored  to  Ida  jHiifwisHliifi.    He  bqpa 

Ilia  fint  lecture  after  hia  long  iiqfferiacmiiieiit  wiA 

wocda,  HeridieAaiiiWM  ("  Aa  we  were  aaying  yeila^ 

day  ").    The  aeU  of  his  trial  are  printed  in  i>aci»' 

ffWffifof  ineddot,  vob.  z.  and  zi.  (Madrid,  1847). 

Hia  Spanish  wrHingi,  which  indude  his  poemB,  were 

issued  by  the  Augustinian  Antonio  Merino  (6  vok, 

Madrid  1804-16),  and  recnxtly  the  AiigiMtrnkw 

have  edited  his  Latin  writings  (7  vob.,  flahnsmm, 

1801-05).  K  BnraAm 

BunjoQBAVVT:    8oms  an  ths  IWiinwirw  imaMtm,  iS 

•op.    OooMilt:    Joatf  QoomIm  da  Ti|ida.  VHm  i$  Fm 

iMfo^LiM,  Madrid.  18C8;  C  A,  WUkmm,  Fm  Lm4i 

L$m,  EUfe.  1806  (ef.  H.  BmmIi.  in  TLB.  1867.  pn.  478 

•qq.):  F.  a.  ReQMh,  Law  dt  Lam  wntf  dit  apMSilwr 

VtifUkm,  Bonn,  1873;  Q.  Tiekiior«  HiM.  mfSmmtklMnr 

tmt,  IL  75-87.  Boston.  1864. 

LEOHARD,  len'ord,  DSLKVAH  LBVART:  Oon- 
gregationalist;  b.  at  Fteidleton,  N.  Y.,  Jultf  30, 
1834.  He  was  graduated  at  Hamihnn  OoOegB  ib 
1859  and  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1862.  He 
was  ordained  in  1863,  and  held  pastorates  at  New 
Preston,  Conn.,  1863-65,  Darlington,  Wis.,  1865- 
1870,  Nonnal,  lU.,  1870-74,  Hannibal,  Ma,  1874- 
1875,  and  Northfield,  Minn.,  1875^1.  Hewn  tin 
superintendent  of  home  miniona  in  Utah,  Uibo, 
Montana,  and  adjacent  territoriea  1881-87,  after 
which  he  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  efamdi 
at  BeUevue,  O.,  unta  1892.  £Knoe  1893helisst»ei 
associate  editor  of  The  MimAomay  Bemtw  <f  Af 
WifHd.  In  theology  he  rlsssfw  himself  "among  tk 
liberal-conservatives,  not  caring  for  mere  nowMw 
in  speculation,  but  ready  to  accept  new  atatemwti 
of  Christian  truth  if  seemingly  eatabl»hed  by  efi- 
dence,  even  in  the  realm  of  higher  critidBL''  Bb 
haswritten:  The  8*my  ef  O&erHn  (Boston,  18K); 
A  Hundred  Yean  ei  Uie»wie  (New  Yo^  1895); 
Miesianary  Annals  of  the  Nineteenlh  Ceniury  (C1cv^ 
land,  O.,  1899);  and  History  of  CarleUm  Codege 
(Chicago,  1904). 

LEONARD,  WILLIAM  ANDREW:  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Ohio;  b.  at  Southport,  Conn.. 
July  15,  1848.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Stephen's 
College,  Annandale,  N.  Y.,  from  which,  however, 
he  was  not  graduated,  and  Berkeley  Divinity  School 
Middletown.  Conn.,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1871.  He  was  curate  of  Holy  Trinity,  Brooklyn 
(1871-72),  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
Brooklyn  (1872-81),  and  of  St.  John's,  Washing- 
ton (1881-89).  In  1889  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Ohio.  He  was  chaplain  of  the  Twenty-third 
Regiment  of  the  New  York  State  National  Guard, 
and  from  1897  to  1906  was  in  charge  of  the  Ameri- 
ican  Episcopal  churches  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
In  theology  he  is  a  High-churchman.  He  has  writ- 
ten: Via  Sacra  (New  York,  1875);  History  afU^ 
Christian  Church  (1883);  and  Witness  oftheAtnff' 
lean  Church  to  Christ  (New  York,  1895). 
Bibuookaphy:    W.  S.  Perry,   The  Epiaoopata  in  Aiien»> 

p.  317,  New  York,  1896. 

LEONTIXTS,  le-en'sWus,  OF  BYZANTIUM:  One 
of  the  most  important  Greek  theologians  of  the 
first  half  of  the  sixth  century;  d.  about  543.  So 
many  points  in  regard  to  hia  life  and  works  an  still 
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open  questions  timt  it  Ls  impossible  to  do  more 
than  give  a  somewhat  dmjointed  account  of  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  concerning  both.  Among 
the  works  m  MPO,  Ixxxvi.  U8.5-21CKJ,  tinder  the 
mune  of  '^  Leontiixs  of  Byzantium  or  of  Jerusalem/' 
there  are  four  of  unequal  length  which  occur  in 
manuscript  collections  eiirlier  than  the  ye^r  ItlOO 
among  the  works  of  **  Jjeontius  the  Monk  '*  or  "  the 
Hermit.*'  Thest^  are:  (1)  the  tripartite  work 
**  Against  the  NestorianE  and  Eutychians  **;  (2)  the 
**  Solution  of  the  Syllogisms  Froposetl  by  Severus  "; 
(3)  the  "Thirty  Ctiaptera  against  Severas  *';  (4) 
the  treatise  "  Against  the  Frauda  of  the  ApoLlina- 
riiuxs."  The  first  two  undoubtedly  belong  to  the 
i€  author,  who  wrote  tlie  firtit  between  529  and 
He  had  been  a  Nestorian  in  his  youth,  but 
seen  the  error  of  his  wa>^  and  l^ecome  a  zeal- 
ous opponent  of  lioth  the  Monophy^itcs  and  all 
whom  he  called  "concealed  Nea t or iaris/*  meaning 
the  adherenta  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  Dio- 
dorua  of  Tarsus.  The  "  Thirty  Chapters"  are  also 
by  the  same  author,  but  do  not  fieem  to  have  been 
pubUsbed  as  a  substantive  work.  The  last-name<J 
treatise  ia  a  masterpiece  of  patristic  learning,  pos- 
sibly though  by  no  means  cert.ainly  from  the  same 
hand.  The  treatise  Be  sectis,  the  longest  known 
of  the  works  ascribed  to  Leon  tins  in  Migne,  was 
formerly  thought  to  be,  according  to  the  Greek 
title,  a  work  conceived  on  the  basis  of  utterances  of 
the  Abbot  Theodore,  ajid»  according  to  the  time 
of  the  work  as  a  whole,  the  date  of  Lc^ontius  was 
frequently  put  as  late  as  fJtJO.  It  is  now,  however, 
getjerally  admitted  that  it  contains  genuine  Leon- 
lian  material  iti  a  later  recasting,  made  l>etween 
579  and  607.  In  spite  of  much  receipt  discussion,  it 
still  seems  safe  to  regard  it  as  based  upon  a  sub- 
stantive work  by  Leontius,  and  not  {as  with  MftHer) 
upon  mere  lecture- notes  of  his  worked  into  literary 
shape  by  his  disciple  Theodore,  or  im  with  Zahn) 
the  conception  of  a  third  writer  from  information 
given  by  Theodore.  It  may  be  taken  as  demon- 
strated that  the  treatises  of  a  I^eontius  of  Jerasa- 
lem  Contra  NesiarianoB  {MFG,  bi:xx\n*.  1396-1768) 
and  Contra  Monophysiiaa  (ib.  1769-1901)  offer  in 
some  way  indubitably  Leontian  material — perhaps 
they  also  are  a  recasting  of  the  treatise  on  which 
the  De  sect  is  is  based.  One  thing  seems  sure,  viz., 
the  Docirina  antiquarum  pairum  ile  verbi  incarnations 
edited  by  F.  Dekamp,  Mijuster,  1907,  compiled  in 
the  aeventh  century,  quotes  this  fundamental  work, 
not  the  De  sccli*;  all  that  appears  in  the  latter  to 
suggest  a  date  later  than  that  of  Leontius  is  absent 
in  the  Doctrina  quotations.  It  is  not  possible  to  go 
further  into  detail  as  to  the  nature  of  this  funda- 
mental work  urjtil  more  textual  investigations  have 
been  made;  but  the  hypothesis  that  the  ''Solution '* 
^^nd  the  "  Thirty  Chapters  "  originally  formed  part 
^Hf  it  still  seems  not  improbable.  It  may  have  been 
^^B  dogmatic-polemical  treatise  directed  principally 
^^■painst  Arians  and  Sabellians,  Nestortans  and 
^Humophysites,  perhaps  consisting  of  separate  chap- 
^H^  against  particular  heresies,  in  wiiich  the  pa- 
^^Blstic  citations  were  followed  by  explanatioiiB  in 
the  nature  of  dogmatic,  polemical,  and  historical 
scholia,  thus  accounting  for  the  quotations  '*  from 
the  scholia  of  Leontius/'  of  which  five  exist  in  the 


Doftritia,  and  for  the  use  of  the  word  scholia  in  the 
Gre^k  title  of  tlie  De  8eeti.a. 

Whoever  Leontius  may  have  been,  it  is  clear  thiil 
he  was  not  merely  an  accomplished  theologian  but 
an  influential  man.  The  proposition  that  one  of 
the  Trinity  sufTered  in  the  flesh,  on  the  orthodoxy 
of  which  Justinian  insisted,  w^as  evidently  defender! 
by  him;  the  edict  of  the  Three  Cliaplers  con- 
demned Theodore  (and  Diodorus),  whom  he  labored 
to  confute;  Justinian's  policy  followed  the  path  of 
the  orthorloxy  of  Cyril  and  of  Chalcedon,  whicli 
Leontius  represented;  the  later  orthotloxy  tot»k 
up  many  Leontian  thoughts;  and  his  Aristotelian- 
ism  was  the  parent  of  scholasticism.  Yet,  strangely 
enough,  tradition  tells  nothing  certain  of  his  life. 
The  most  one  can  do  m  to  attempt  to  identify  him 
ftith  four  t)earerH  of  the  name  in  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tiuian.  (1)  The  Leontius,  a  relation  of  the  influen- 
tial C<wi«*  Vit^lian,  who  came  forward  at  Constan- 
tinople in  519  with  the  Scythian  monks  led  by 
John  Maxentiua,  resisted  the  **  Nestorianizing  '' 
tendencies  of  the  Roman  legates  then  in  Constan- 
tinople, and  went  to  Rome  to  obtain  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  proposition  just  cited  and  a  condemna- 
tion of  Fauiitus  of  Riez,  disappearing  in  520.  (2) 
The  Leontius  who  in  531  (or  533)^  together  with 
Hypatius  of  Ephesus  and  a  certain  Eusebius,  ap- 
peared as  an  orthodox  participant  in  the  confer* 
ence  with  the  Severians  arranged  by  Justinian. 
(3)  The  Leontius  who  in  536  appeared  among  the 
monks  of  Jerusalem  before  the  council  held  in  Con- 
stantinople, together  with  Domitian,  later  bishop 
of  Ancyra,  and  Theodore  Ascidas,  to  obtain  the 
condemnation  of  Anthimus  for  Monophyaite  tend- 
encies. (4)  The  *'  Origenist  "  Leontius,  **  a  By- 
zantine in  race,"  of  whom  Cyrillus  Scythopolitanus 
recounts  in  his  Vita  Sabce  that  he  w^as  received  into 
the  ''  new*  laum  **  Ijetween  519  and  521,  went  with 
Sabas  in  531  to  Constant inople,  was  there  convicted 
of  Origenism,  returned  later  to  the  monastic  settle- 
ments under  Sabas  and  became  a  leader  among  the 
opponents  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  his  ad- 
mirers, went  again  to  Constantinople  in  541  in  the 
interests  of  his  cause,  and  dietl  there  not  long  after. 
The  last  three  of  these  are  easily  connected,  and 
harmonize  with  the  theological  pasition  of  the 
writer  Leontius,  w^hile  the  second  is  closely  relateil 
to  the  first.  The  fourth  identification  alone  offers 
positive  difficulties — although  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
tant w^orks  of  Leontius  do  not  portray  an  "  Origen- 
ist '*  in  the  sense  of  the  Vita  Saba;  is  not  an  insu- 
perable objection;  and  the  silence  of  tradition  as 
to  the  career  of  Leontius  is  most  easily  explained 
on  the  assumption  that  he  was  held  to  some  ex* 
tent  to  have  compromised  himself.  If  these  iden- 
tifications are  acceptetl,  the  ordy  period  of  his  life 
left  dark  la  that  before  619;  and  the  **  Byzantine 
monk  ''  of  the  Doctrina  receives  its  confirmation 
from  the  **  Byaantine  in  race  *'  of  the  Vita  Sabw, 

(F,   LOOFB.) 

Bibliographt:  The  earlier  infonnaiion  b  mmrniiKl  up  in 
J.  Feaaler,  InatituHonM  pafr'oZtTffuv,  ii.  034-035,  tnnnbrtlok, 
1S51,  «d.  B.  Juncniaan,  ooosult  ii..  part  2.  IR96.  For 
lat^r  Btudies  ooiumlt:  F,  Loofa,  in  TU,  iii.  1-2,  Leipflic. 
1R87,  d.  T.  ZoJin,  in  TheoloaiacheM  literahtrblaU,  18S7* 
pp.  89-92,  and  W.  MdUcr^  in  TheoioffiMchs  Literahtnnl- 
une,  1887.  pp.  3aA-a30;    F.  Loots,  Studwn  Uber  die  dmn 
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Johannes  von  Damaaku%  zuoeachriebenen  PanUUlen, 
Halle,  1892;  W.  ROgamer,  LeotUiu9  van  Byumz,  ein 
Polemiker  out  der  Zeit  Ju9tiniana,  W  anbury,  1804;  V. 
Ermoni,  De  LeonJtio  Bytantino  et  de  eiua  doctrina  ehritto- 
looica,  Pariip.  1895;  K.  Holl.  Die  Sacra  paraUda  dee  Jo- 
hannet  Danuucentu,  in  TU,  xvi.,  1,  Leipnc,  1896,  cf. 
XX.,  2,  pp.  xii.  sqq.,  1900;  Knimbacher,  Oetchiehte,  pp. 
54  sqq.,  et  passim;  F.  Diekamp.  Die  orioenutischen  Strei- 
Ugkeiten  im  6.  Jahrhundert,  MOnster,  1899;  O.  Barden- 
hewer.  Pairologie,  Freiburg.  1901;  J.  P.  Junglas,  LeoniUu 
von  By  tarn;  SttuHen  zu  teinen  Schriften,  QuelUn,  und  An- 
achauungen,  Paderbom.  1908. 

LEONTIXJS  OF  NBAPOLIS:    Bishop  of  Neapolis, 
Cyprus;  flourished  in  the  seventh  century.     Of  hi^ 
life  little  is  known,  except  that  he  was  bom  in 
Cyprus  and  was  educated  by  his  fellow  country- 
man, John,  archbishop  of  Alexandria  (611-619). 
He  was  alive  in  the  reign  of  Constans  II.  (642- 
668).     He  was  a  prolific  author,  and  at  the  Second 
Council  of  Nicsa  (787)  his  compatriot  Constantinus, 
bishop  of  Constantia,  spoke  highly  of  his  eulogies. 
Two  homilies  of  this  class  have  been  published,  one 
on  the  presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple  and 
the  other  on  the  feast  of  Mid-Pentecost.    More  in- 
terest attaches  to  a  work  in  five  books  against  the 
Jews,  of  which  two  fragments  have  been  edited, 
two  others  being  extant  in  manuscript.     In  614 
Jerusalem  was  betrayed  to  the  Persians  and  the 
Holy  Cross   was  carried   away.    The   consequent 
excitement  called  forth  a  wide-spread  persecution 
of  the  Jews,  and  Leontius'  book  was  apparently 
evoked  by  disturbances  in  Alexandria.     His  most 
important  works,  however,  were  biographies  writ- 
ten in  popular  style  for  readers  of  general  culture, 
such  as  his  life  of  Spyridion  of  Trimithus,  extant 
only  in  a  revamping  by  Metaphrastes,  but  appar- 
ently comprising  originally  a  naive  collection  of 
marvels.     He  also  wrote  a  biography  of  Johannes 
Eleemon,  archbishop  of  Alexandria  (q.v.),  which  is 
of  value  for  its  portrayal  of  Alexandrian  life  just 
before  the  Arab  conquest.     It  was  extremely  popu- 
lar and  was  translated  into  Latin  at  the  instance 
of  Pope  Nicholas  I.     Leontius'  biography  of  83Tn- 
eon  of  Emesa  is  likewise  valuable  for  its  presenta- 
tion  of   current   ideas,   but   otherwise    historically 
worthless.     It  is  based  on  the  Oriental  belief  that 
madmen  are  divinely  blessed,   and   did   much  to 
spread  this  conception  among  the  Greeks  and  Rus- 
sians,  whose   monasteries   in   succeeding  centuries 
presented  numerous  examples  of  ''  inspired  idiots." 
Many  other  works  still  extant  in  manuscript  are 
ascribed  to  this  Leontius,  but  he  is  frequently  con- 
fused by  scribes  with  others  of  the  name,  such  as 
Leontius   the   Presbyter,   Leontius   of   Byzantium, 
and  Leontius  of  Jerusalem.  (H.  Gelzer  f) 

Bibliography:  Tho  Opera  arc  in  MPG.  xciii.  His  "  Life 
of  John  the  Merciful  "  wa.s  edited  by  H.  Gelzer.  FreiburR, 
1893.  Consult:  F.  Loofs.  Leontias  von  Byzanz  und  die 
gleichnamUjen  Schriftsteller  der  griechischen  Kirche,  l^ipsic, 
1887;  Krutnbachor,  GeHchirhte.  pp.  112.  389.  468;  H. 
Gelzer.  in  IliHtorische  ZeilJtehrifl,  Ixi  (1889).  1-32. 

LEONTOPOLIS:     The  name  of  a  place  in  Lower 
KgyP^   important   in   connection   with  Jewish   his- 
tory as  the   site  of   the  temple  built 
Reports  of  by  an  Onias  (ITL  or  IV.)  either  c.  170 
Josephus.    or  c.  154  b.c.     The  place  mentioned  is 
apparently  located  by  Josephus  (War, 
VIL,  X.  3)  180  stadia  (about  twenty  miles)  from 
Memphis,  in  the  nome  of  Heliopolis.     The  sources 


of    information  are  Josephus,  War,  I.,  i.  1,  VII., 
X.  2  sqq.;  Ant.,  XII.,  ix.  7,  XIII.,  iii.  1-3,  cf.  XII., 
V.  1.    According  to  War,  I.,  i.  1  *'  Onias  the  high 
priest  "  was  compelled  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
to  flee  from  Jerusalem  and  took  refuge  in  f^ypt 
with  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  gave  him  a  location 
in  the  nome  of  HeUopolis,  where  he  "  built  a  city 
resembUng  Jerusalem,  and  a  temple  that  was  like 
its  temple."    In  Ant.,  XII.,  ix.  7  Josephus  says 
that  it  was  the  son  of  "  Onias  the  high  priest " 
who,  being  "  left  a  child  when  his  father  died  .  .  . 
fled  to  Ptolemy,"  and  received  the  gift  in  the  nome 
named  wherein  he  built  a  temple  like  that  at  Je- 
rusalem.    With  this  agrees  AtU.,  XII.,  v.  1,  which 
says  that  the  son  whom  Onias  left  *^  was  yet  but 
an  infant."    Ant.,  XIII.,  iii.  1-3  affirms  that  Onias 
"  the  son  of  Onias  the  high  priest  "  fled  to  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  and  that,  stimulated  by  the  prophecy 
of  Isaiah  (xix.  19)  uttered  600  years  earlier,  this 
Onias  wrote  a  letter  to  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra, 
which  letter  Josephus  professes  to  give.     In  this 
Onias  asks  that  a  ruined  sanctuary  be  given  him 
that  he  may  purge  it  and  erect  on  its  site  a  temple 
which  may  serve  as  a  place  where  the  Jews  may 
meet,  implying  that  this  will  gain  for  the  king  the 
favor  of  the  Jews  against  the  Syrian  king.    The  re- 
ported   reply   of  the   two   sovereigns  grants  the 
ruined  temple  at  Leontopolis,  "  named  from  .  .  . 
Bubastis."    The  second  of  these  letters,  at  any 
rate,  is  generally  recognized  as  spurious.     In  War, 
VII.,  X.  2  Josephus  affirms  that  "  Onias,  son  of 
Simon,  one  of  the  Jewish  high  priests  "  fled  from 
Antiochus,  was  received  kindly  by  Ptolemy,  ob- 
tained leave  to  build  a  temple,  saying  that  ''  the 
Jews  would  be  readier  to  fight  against  Antiochus," 
built  the  temple  not  like  that  at  Jerusalem  but  to 
resemble  a  tower,  sixty  cubits  high,  furnished  it  in 
the  same  manner,  only  substituting  a  suspended 
golden  lamp  for  the  candlestick,  and  surrounding 
the  structure  with  a  wall  of  biu-nt  brick,  though 
the  gate  (ways)  were  of  stone.     The  king  :*lso  gave 
a  large  endowment  in  lands  to  furnish  the  requisite 
revenues  for  the  support  of  the  temple.     In  §  ^  of 
this  chapter  Josephus  reports  that  Lupus,  governor 
of  Alexandria,  and  his  succes.sor  Paulinas  (which 
places  the  date  at  70-73  .v.d.)  stripped  and  closed 
the   temple  after   it   had   been   open   for  worship 
''  343  years." 

These  accounts  by  the  same  writer  raise  three 

difficulties.     (1)  Who  was  the  Onias  who  built  the 

temple?     Tw^o    of    the    accounts    distinctly  imply 

Onias  III.,  especially  Ant.,  VIL,  x.  'I 

Three       wliich  calls  him  "  son  of  Simon."  With 

Difliculties.  this  goes  War,  I.,  i.  1,  **  Onias  the  high 

priest,"  since   the  son  of  this  Onias 

never  served  as  high  priest,  at  least  in  Jerusalem. 

being,  as  Josephus  says  elsewhere  (Ant.,  XII..  v. 

1),   left  an  infant.     But  the  other  passages  cited 

oppose  this,  stating  that  it  was  the  son  of  Onias 

the   high  priest,   commonly  known   as   Onias  IV. 

This  latter  position  is  support<jd  by  the  t<>stiniony 

of  II  Mace.  iv.  33-34,  according  to  which  Onias  III. 

was  slain  after  being  enticed  from  the  well-known 

sanctuary  of  Daphne  near  Antioch.     (2)  The  se^ 

ond  difficulty  concerns  the  date  of  the  building  of 

the  temple,  and  its  solution  depends  upon  the  so- 
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lution  of  tlie  first  difficulty.  If  Onias  III.  wm  the 
builder,  170-1 6a  must  be  the  pt^xiod  of  erection;  if 
Onias  IV.,  then  c.  154  must  be  accepted.  The 
statement  in  ArU.y  VI L,  x,  4  that  the  temple  wa« 
open  for  343  years  is  usually  regarded  a^i  a  mistake 
for  243,  which  would  place  the  foimding  of  the 
atructiire  c.  170  b.c.  But  this  calculation  may  be 
bound  up  with  Joscphus'  evident  confusion  as  to 
the  person  of  the  founder,  and  the  later  date  may 
be  regarded  as  correct.  (3)  The  site  is  by  the 
statements  of  Joeepha^  and  all  earlier  indications 
left  a  matter  of  doubt.  Ant,,  XIIL,  iii.  2  seenis  to 
fix  it  definitely  at  "  Leontopolis,  in  the  nome  of 
HcliopoUs  .  ,  ,  named  from  the  country  Bubastia." 
This  can  not  be  the  well-known  Leontopolis,  which 
was  the  capital  of  a  province  north  of  that  of  Heh- 
opoiis.  Moreover,  in  War,  VIL,  x.  3  the  location 
Lb  gi%*en  as  180  stadia  (about  twenty  miles)  from 
Memphia.  But  a  Leontopolis  ia  not  known  in  the 
region,  apart  from  the  capital  already  mentioned. 

In  the  Uintrarium  AnUynini  (ed.  G.  Parthey  and 
M.    Pinder,    BerUn,    184S)   appears   mention   of  a 
Vicus  Judwomm,  which  is  placed  thirty-four  Ro- 
man   miles    northeast    of    Heliopolis.     E.    Naville 
finds  that  in  thia  neighborhooil  a  temple  to  Bast 
(the  Uon-hcadc<i  goddess  from  whom  Leontopolts 
took  its  name)  once  stood,  and  that  near  by  \b  a 
Tel    al-Yehudiyeh,    "  Mound    of    the 
Jew;"  though  at  the  time  he  in  vest  i* 
gated  (1887)  he  found  no  traces  of  a 
Jewish   temple   there    {The   Academy, 
Feb.  25, 1888.  pp.  140-141;  Ii;g>'pt  Ex- 
ploration Fund,  Seventh  MemoiT,  pp.  20,  22),    An- 
other place  of  the  same  name  h  found  farther  south, 
where  a  sepulcliral  inflcription,  Onion  pat^r,  was 
discovered   (The  Academy,   18S8,   pp.   49-50,   140- 
142,  103-194;    E^t  Exploration  Fund,  ut  sup.). 
The  Notitia  dignitatum  oriertHs,  chap,  xxv  (ed.  E. 
Backing,  Bonn,  1839),  knows  a  Castra  JiuiiZOTum, 
possibly  identical  with  the  more  southern  of  the 
two  places.     Finally*  in  1905.  near  the  station  Shi- 
bin   al-Kanater,   20  miles  from  Cairo   (Baedeker's 
Egijpt,  p.  166,  190H),  investigation  at  a  mound  called 
Tel    al-Yehudiyeh    {20   miles    from    Cairo)    found 
the  traces  of  the  temple  in  question.     The  ground 
showed  a  settlement   roughly  in   the  shape  of  a 
triangle,  on  the  east  side  a  wall  of  stone?  767  feet 
long,   with  the  entrance  to  the  encloaure  at   the 
west  acute  angle,  while  the  temple  ruins  were  at 
the  south  point.     The  entire  encloHUre  covered  Ije- 
weeo  three  and  four  acres.     The  temple  showed 
cture  of  wliich  the  inner  court  was  sixty- 
feet  long  by  thirty-two  to  t^venty-seven  feet 
'wide,  and  an  outer  court  forty- four  feet  long  by 
twenty-seven  to  twenty- one  feet  wide;  the  archi- 
tecture  was  Corinlliian  in   style    with  Syrian  fea- 
tures;   the  area  was  proportioned  like  that  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.    Tlie  traces  of  sacrifice  were 
present  in  the  shape  of  huge  sunken  cylinders  of 
pottery  which  show  that  they  were  used  for  sacri- 
fice, alternate  la>^rs  of  earth  and  burnt  material 
ahowing  that  fresh  earth  was  thrown  on  each  sac- 
rifiee  of   fire  so  as  to  deaden  it.     The  pottery  of 
the  mound  outside  the  old  to^^  belongs  to  the 
second  century  n.c,  the  coins  are  of  the  period  of 
Ptolemy  Philometor,  and  sherds  show  Jewish  immes. 


These    data^  reconciling    differences    and   agreeiri^; 

with  the  condition  a  required,  set  finaUy  at  rest  the 

question  of  the  fact  antl  the  place  of  this  interesting: 

episode  of  Jewish  history.        Geo,  W.  GtLMORi:. 

BjBLiooRAPflif:    Ejryptian   Re«iear<?h  Account,   vol   ku.,  W. 

M,   Flinders  Petrie.   Hyksttti  and  IgrofHte  Citieg,   Loudon, 

1006;    a^-harer,  OeMchirhU.   lit.   97-100.    Enig,   tranuL.    11., 

ii,   286-288  (mntains  older  Utorature)^     A.   D(iphler,   Dtr 

Tobiatiifn  und  dit  Oniaden  in  IL  M akhtjUtAerifuch,   Virnita, 

1899;    Jeu*§'  ColUge  JubUee   Volufne,  pp.  39-77.   Loudon. 

IQCMi  (ooJIects  d]5ciis.<«tous  of  the  Ouioj*  TempJej;   C.  H,  H. 

Wright.    Liuki  from    Kayptmn   Fapuri   befort    ChrUt,    ib. 

190*:    J.  G.  Duocan,  EifiloraHon  of  Egypt  and  the  O.  T., 

New  York,  1909;    EB,  iii  3507-11. 

LEPROSY. 

Geofrraphlcal  Dtiffribution  (ft  I). 

Bibrical  Con<?eptif»n  \S  2). 

Genpral  Trfatrnpnt  of  Lepers  (}  3). 

Lepra  McMnica  ({4)- 

Lepra  Tube rosa  (1  5). 

Lepra  Maculosa.  Lepra  Ausetbetica  ((  0). 

This  disease  has  existed  from  times  preceding  the 

ages  of  which  history  takes  cognizance  in  itis  back- 

w^ard  Bweep,  ha^  spread  widely  over  the  civilized 

and  barbarous  world,  and  still  exists  endemically 

in  some  regions.     The  Hebrews  were 

1,  Geo-     sorely  afflicted  with  it  before  leaving 

graphical    Egypt  (indeetl,  the  hanks  of  the  Nile, 

Distrihu-  with  their  hunu'd  atmosphere^  seem  to 
tion.  have  liieen  a  cra^lle  of  the  disease);  so 
much  so,  that,  according  to  the  histo- 
rian Manetho  (Josephus,  ApUm,  i,  26),  the  Egyp- 
tians drove  them  out  on  account  of  this  plague  of 
leprosy.  It  probably  existed  in  Syria  Ijefore  the 
Hebrews  came  bringing  it  with  them  into  that 
coimtry.  From  Egypt  antl  Palestine  it  spread  to 
Greece  and  Italy,  and  other  countries  bordering 
upon  I  he  Mediterranean.  It  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Central  and  Western  Europe  some- 
where between  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
probably  through  the  agency  of  the  returning  cru- 
.saiJers,  and  spread  with  alarming  rapidity.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  had  ahnost  dis- 
appeared from  those  sections  of  Europe*  At  pres- 
ent ^  leprasy,  or  Ekphantiasis  Greeorum,  is  found 
on  the  coasts  and  Islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Black,  and  Caspian  Scaa,  m  Norway,  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  Palestine,  on  the  coasts  of  I  he  Indian 
and  China  Seas,  in  the  islands  of  the  Australian 
Archipelago,  in  South  and  Centra!  America,  in 
Hawaii,  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
Iceland, 

By  almost  all  peoples  and  race®,  leprosy  has  been 
regarded  an  a  \Tsitation  of  God  on  account  of  some 
sin,  and  the  lepers  have  been  kept  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  people.  The  Jews  were  told  tlmt  it 
came  upon  a  man  for  idolatry,  blasphemy,  un- 
chastity,  theft,  slander,  false  witness,  false  judg- 
ment, perjury,  infringing  the  borders  of  a  neighbor, 
devising  malicious  plans,  or  creating  discord  be- 
tween brothers.  Lepers  were  considered  unclean 
(Lev.  xiii.  44^6),  had  to  rend  their  garments  (ex- 
cepting in  the  case  of  the  women),  cover 
2.  Biblical  their  faces,  go  with  unkempt  hair, 
Conception,  and  cry,  *'  Unclean,  unclean!  "  They 
had  to  live  without  the  camp  or 
city;  had  a  special  part  of  the  synagogue  reserved 
for  them;  and  any  thing  they  touched,  or  any  houie 
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into  which  they  entered,  wm  dadued  imdean. 
An  elaborate  ceremonial  wae  i»eccribed  for  the 
i^leanmng  cf  the  Iqper  when  the  diceaae  bad  left 
him  (cf .  Lev.  ziv.,  and  aee  Dibbabbs  Ain>  ram  Hbal- 
nvQ  Abt,  Hbbrsw).  Among  the  Jews,  not  only 
was  leproey  considered  as  attaddng  human  beimgs, 
but  also  it  was  declared  to  be  in  garments,  houses, 
and  vessels  (Lev.  xiiL  47-50,  xiv.  33-53);  and  pere- 
monies  were  prescribed  for  their  cleansing.  The 
exact  nature  of  this  leprosy  of  garments  and  houses 
is  not  known.  Its  distinctive  signs  were,  in  a  gar- 
ment, greenish  or  reddish  spots  which  spread;  in  a 
house,  greenish  or  reddish  streaks  lower  than  the 
surface  of  the  wall  which  spread.  This  was,  prob- 
ably, in  either  case,  a  spedee  of  miklew,  or  else  in- 
dicated the  presence  of  some  fungus,  which,  by  con- 
tact, would  generate  disease  in  the  human  (see 
HonsB,  Tbb  Hbbbbw,  and  lis  AFPoiimcsinn). 
The  Jerusalem  T^trgum  regarded  it  as  a  visiUUon 
on  a  house  buOt  with  unjust  gains. 

Tbe  Persians  went  even  further  than  the  Jews, 
and  excluded  foreign  lepers  from  their  country. 
The  Greek  writers  thought  leprosy  was  a  punish- 
ment for  some  sin  agsjnst  RioBbus.  The  Arabs 
will  neither  sleep  near  nor  eat  with 
3.  Oenend  lepers,  nor  marry  into  families  known 
Tftatment  tobeleprous.  BytheChurbhof  Rome 
of  Lef«i  in  eariy  ages,  lepers  were  regarded  as 
dead,  and  the  last  rites  of  the  (Shurch 
were  said  over  them.  In  757  ▲.d.  it  was  declared 
a  ground  for  divorce,  and  the  sound  party  coukl 
marry  again.  In  France,  at  different  times,  laws 
were  passed  forbidding  lepers  to  marry.  The  leper 
lost  dU  control  of  his  property,  and  coukl  not  in- 
herit any;  be  could  not  act  as  a  wftness,  nor  chal- 
lenge to  a  duel  Oddly  enough,  while,  in  general, 
leproey  was  regarded  as  a  punishment,  bi  some 
parts  of  Europe  it  was  heki  to  be  a  sign  of  divine 
preference  for  those  attacked;  as,  in  a  woman,  it 
was  to  preserve  her  chastity.  Lepers  were  regarded 
as  saints,  and  received  much  honor  and  alms.  All 
over  Europe  the  lepers  had  to  live  apart,  and  had 
special  churehes,  priests,  etc.  In  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury a  special  dress  was  prescribed  for  them.  The 
houses  in  which  these  unfortunate  ones  lived  were 
called  "  lazar-houses."  They  were  generally  lo- 
cated just  outside  the  gates  of  the  cities,  in  close 
proximity  to  some  body  of  water,  so  that  the  in- 
mates could  bathe.  They  were  usually  religious 
in  character.  The  inmates  had  to  be  silent,  and 
attend  morning  prayer  and  mass;  and  in  some  of 
the  houses  they  had  to  say  so  many  prayers  each 
day  that  they  had  very  little  time  for  anything 
else.  No  woman  was  allowed  to  enter  the  male 
lazar-houses,  excepting  the  washerwoman;  and  she 
had  to  be  of  sober  age  and  good  manners,  and  must 
enter  the  house  at  a  fixed  time  of  day,  when  she 
could  be  seen  of  all.  A  female  relative  had  to  ob- 
tain special  permission  before  she  could  speak  to 
a  male  leper.  These  houses  were  supported  largely 
by  begging,  entirely  by  alms. 

Between  what  is  called  "  leprosy  "  in  the  Eng- 
lish Bible,  and  the  leprosy  as  described  by  the  best 
authorities  on  skin  diseases,  there  is  very  little 
correspondence:  indeed,  the  writer  is  inclined  to 
adopt  the  theory  advanced  in  the  article  on  lep- 


rosy in  Smith's  Dtdiamtry  qf  As  BOb  (AmerioB 

editkn,  IL  1680),  that  the  leprosy  of  the  Mamk 

dtspensatiim  (Lepm  Musoioa)  k  aok 

4.  Lepca   one  disease,  but  an  enimwritim  of 
MoesicSi    certain  ■ymptoma,  wludi,  en  seecii 

of  tlieir  frii^itlul  ohaneter,  and  toad- 
en^  to  wpntd,  would  render  the  individual  sa  db- 
jeot  of  avenrion,  and  demand  his  aepanikm.  It  ii 
certainly  but  in  few  points  aldn  to  Ekpkatikm 
Oneontm,  the  modem  lq>rosy.  The  synqrtams  of 
leprosy,  as  in  Lev.  ziiL,  and  the  ovpniesiafM  und 
there  and  elseiHiBre,  '<  leprous,''  "  white  as  flMnr," 
lead  one  to  coojeetuie  that  Lepra  Moeirii»  k  aasto* 
gous  to  Lepra  «i4|faris,  mote  ooinmoolyeslled  FMri- 
om.  Of  Lepra  Momea  (Heb.  aaro'aA),  the  hp- 
rosy  of  Lev.  ziii.,  liv.,  the  most  marked  sjmplim 
were  "  a  ikbg,  a  scab,  or  a  brigfat  qrat,"  "  fai  tk 
skin  of  the  flesh  "  (Lev.  ziH.  2),  with  a  hai 
white  in  the  rising,  scab,  or  bri^  qMi, 
deeper  than  the  searfnddn  (jdiL  8),  and  ^nesdiqg 
of  the  scab,  etc  (xiii.  7,  8).  As  a  more  advumd 
case  "quick  raw  flesh  in  the  rinng"  (sS.  VS)  k 
noted.  Verse  18  implies  that  the  dkeese  nqr 
take  its  origin  in  a  boiO,  with  the  same  syuipiuaL 
In  verse  29  the  disease  appears  in  the  beard,  or 
hair  of  the  head,  coming  in  the  fonn  of  a  ml^ 
with  thin  yellow  hairs  in  the  patehei.  Then  an 
all  the  symptoms;  they  are  probably  grven  mna^ 
as  initial  symptoms,  so  that  the  priest  wiigiA  ntng- 
niae  the  onslaught  of  different  diseases  In  tlak 
eariiest  stages.  The  "  rismg  "  may  eoiwipqpd  to 
the  tuberefes  of  Lepra  fudsrevloso,  or  the  Mb  rf 
Lepra  anmaUutiea  of  recent  aothora.  The  sell  rf 
the  head  may  be  the  Marphma  ahpmukt,  or  As* 
mange,  placed  by  Kaposi  {HandbrankhriiM,  ykam, 
1880)  as  a  subdivlskm  of  the  seoood  form  of  kp- 
rosy.  Lepra  maculosa.  Veraes  12-17  state  tint  I 
the  patient  is  white  all  over  he  is  clean,  no  doaM 
because  the  diraase  had  then  run  its  coone.  In 
this  case  it  is  probably  a  general  Psoriasis. 

Modem  leproey,  Elephantiasis  Grecorum^  is  di- 
vided into  three  varieties:  (1)  Lepra  iuberosa,  the 
tubercular  form;  (2)  Lepra  maculosa,  the  spotted 
or  streaked  form;  (3)  Lepra  anossiketica,  the  an- 
esthetic form.  For  months  or  years  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  disease,  the  patient  may  have 
vague  prodromal  symptoms,  as  weakness,  loss  of 
appetite,  sleeplessness,  lassitude,  slight  fever,  dia^ 
rhea  and  sometimes  pemphigus  bfe&e  (little  blisters). 

In  Lepra  tuberosa  the  disease  begins  with  the  out- 
break, on  the  general  surface  of  the  body,  of  irregu- 
lar or  round-shaped  spots,  in  size  from  a  fingeMiafl 
to  the  palm  of  the  hand;  at  first  red,  and  disap- 
pearing under  pressure;  soon  becoming  gray  to 
sepia  brown  or  bronze  color.  Over  the  spots  the 
skin  is  smooth  and  glistening  (as  if  painted  with  oil), 
or  bronzed  and  thickened,  or  slightly  prominent, 
and  painful  on  pressure.  The  spots  are  distributed 
over  the  trunk  and  extremities,  face,  hands,  and 
feet.  In  some  situations  they  become  confluent; 
in  some,  disappear;  in  others,  disappear 

5.  Lepra    in  the  center,  while  the  peripheries  ex- 
Tuberosa.   tend,  thus  forming  ring  shapes.   The 

tubercles,  the  distinctive  type  of  this 
form,  appear  after  the  disease  has  lasted  months 
or  years;  are  of  various  sizes,  \ip  to  that  of  a  haiel- 
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id  are  either  slightly  raised  abo%^e  the  level 
I  skin,  or  quite  prominent;  dirty-brown- 
cotor  and  gkisteniQg;  hard-elaatic  to  soft 
touch;  covered  with  epidermic  scales;  dif- 
or  closely  pressed  together,  and  forming 
irregular  uneven  placjues,  or  regular  circles. 
ire  principally  located  on  the  face  and  ears, 
e  eyebrows  they  form  thick  parallel  rows, 
;ing  over  the  eye«;  on  the  cheeks,  nose,  and 
hey  are  masaed  into  irregular  heaps.  The 
scome  thickp  swollen,  and  protruding;  the 
lip  Jmngs  down;  and  thk^  with  the  promi- 
verhanging,  knotty  eyebrows,  and  the  deeply 
dd  forehead^  gives  the  countenance  a  morose 
tupid  appearance.  Sometimes  the  eyelids 
dried,  and  the  lobes  of  the  ears  hang  down 
sk  masses.  Consequent  upon  the  eversion 
eyelida,  disease  of  the  eye  seta  in.  The  ex- 
ies  also  l>ecome  tube rcula ted,  though  not  so 
us  the  face;  and  the  presence  of  tubercles  in 
Ims  of  the  hands  and  solea  of  the  feet  rentier 
ng  and  walking  very  painful.  Tubercles  appear 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouthy  pharynx, 
pper  part  of  larynx;  the  tongue  becoming 
Mid  cracked,  with  loi>s  of  taste  ensuing;  the 
becoming  narrow,  with  loss  of  voice;  the 
becoming  sweetish.  After  many  months, 
tubercles  may  be  absorbed,  leaving  behind 
Pigmented  atrophic  places;  sometimes  they 
centrally,  and  spread  out  peripherally; 
mes  break  down,  and  form  leprous  ulcers, 
tend  to  skin  over,  only  to  break  down  again. 
Imes  the  ulceration  goes  deeper;  necrosis 
tself  to  it;  a  diffused  inflammation  sets  in, 
I,  in  the  under  extremities  especially^  to  deep 
ktion,  and  finally  opening  of  joints,  and  self- 
ation  of  entire  members  (Lf/wa  mviiiari'S). 
'  or  later  anesthesia  develops  in  different 
of  the  body,  and  the  ulnar  nerve  will  be 
enlarged  and  oord-Uke.  The  diseiase  is  gen- 
chronic^  lasting  some  eight  to  ten  years,  the 
:  dying  of  specific  marasmus,  or  some  com- 
Ig  disease  of  internal  organs.  Or  the  disease 
B  more  a  cute  >  with  high  fever,  and  reaching 
w  months  to  a  state  which  in  other  oises  is 
tched  in  years. 

a  maculosa  is  characterised  by  the  appear- 
El  the  akin  of  a  large  niunber  of  red  or  brown 
ing  epots,  or  by  diffu-st*  dark  pigmentation, 
ixed  uith  which  arc  white  points,  spots,  or 
;  so  that  the  body  seems  streaked.  This 
jtly  changes  into  the  former  variety,  or  into 
anm§lhtiim,  in  which  anesthesia  is  the 
1  feature.  It  succeeds  to  the  preceding 
or  else  begins  with  an  outbreiSik  of  pemphi^ 
UcE  (water-bli.«fiters),  which,  on  healing,  leave 
glistening,  and  anesthetic  places,  or,  break- 
ing, leave  ulcerations.  Sometimes 
epra  anesthesia  appears  on  fully  normal 
losa;  places;  sometimes  the  spot  lias  been 
am  red  and  hyperesthetic  for  months 
UMt-  before.  Over  the  anesthetic  spots 
U  the  skin  often  becomes  wrinkled,  the 
wrinkled  places  being  bounded  by  a 
percsthetic  border*  the  wrinkling  only  taking 
where  the    anesthetic    spots   have    become 


stable^  for  at  first  they  tend  to  change  their  loca- 
tion. The  anesthesia  is  complete,  the  patient  not 
feeling  a  needle  thrust  deep  into  the  muscles.  The 
chief  nerve-trunks  become  swollen,  and  painful  to 
pressure.  Sometimes  hyperesthesia  preee<les  an- 
esthesia to  such  a  degree^  that  the  patient  is  not 
able  to  sit  or  He  for  any  length  of  time  in  one  place, 
can  not  take  anything  in  his  hands,  and  walking 
and  standing  give  him  the  greatest  pain.  The  an- 
esthesia is  followed  by  atrophy  of  muscles,  and 
wriniding;  the  sphincter  muscle  of  the  eye  becomes 
lamed;  the  under  eyelid  and  the  midcr  Up  hang 
down;  the  tears  flow  over  the  cheeks;  and  the 
saUva  runs  dribbUng  out  of  the  mouth;  and  thus 
the  face  offcentimesj  already  swollen  and  out  of  shape 
by  the  presence  of  the  tubercles,  assumes  a  peculiar* 
old,  idiotic,  or  foolish  expression.  The  flexor  muscles 
of  tiie  hand  not  being  atrophied  so  much  as  the 
extensor,  the  fingers  become  half  bent,  the  hollow 
of  the  hand  becomes  convex  and  pressed  forward, 
the  back  of  the  hand  bent  in;  the  finger-ends  be- 
come clubbed,  finger-nails  thinned;  the  hair  falls 
out.  Ulceration  finally  sets  in  at  the  anesthetio 
places,  or  the  tissues  gradually  atrophy  away  till 
the  skin,  fasciie  and  tendons  disappear,  one  or  an* 
other  joint  is  laid  bare,  when  suddenly  a  whole 
foot,  hand^  or  extremity  falls  off.  The  patient  grows 
foolish  and  apathetic,  and  dies  after  some  years. 
Treatment  is  largely  symptomatic.  The  best  m  to 
remove  the  patient  from  leprous  regions. 

The  lepers  whom  our  Lord  healed  were  probably 
not  afflicted  with  Ekphantuisi9  Grecorum,  but  with 
Elephanliasis  mtigaris  (Psoriasis). 

The  cause  of  leprosy  is  the  invasion  of  the  akin 

by  the  bacilh^  teprw,  an  organism  discovered  by 

Hansen  In   1874.     The  disease  is  contagious,  and 

not  hereditary.     It  occtu*s  in  both  sexes,  but  rather 

more  frequently  in  men.     Its  period  of  incubation 

is  very  long.     While  it  is  wide-spread  over  the  world 

it   is  endemic  in   certain   regions.     It  seems  that 

either  a  damp  and  cold  climate,  or  a  hot  and  moist 

one,  favors  its  development  and  spread,  and  that  food 

bears  no  relation  to  it.    Some,  however,  insist  that  it 

is  due  to  the  eating  of  fish.     G.  T,  Jackbon,  M.D. 

BiBLiotiHAFHY:    K.  WolfT,  L^prastwiien,  Leipdc,  1886;    R. 

I^loii,  Train  ,  .  ^  de  la  Ikprt,  P&ru,  1886;    A.  Luti,  Zur 

Morphoioffie  dea  Ltwabaciittu,  Hamburg,  1886;    G.  Thin, 

I^eprt^lf^  Loordon,   1891;    B.  A.  Senft,  Stnxanl-quirve  an- 

n^M  parmi  lu  Upreus,  Neucb&telp  1893;    O.  A.  Hansen 

and  0,  Looft.  L^proitjf  in  Ut  Clinical  and  Pathtflooical  Am- 

pectM,  Brislol   1895:    E.   Beismer,   Sur  U  Itpre:    t6U  Hio- 

logique,   Parin,   1897;    V.  Bab©?,    Unier^uthunQen  tibtr  den 

IjeprabacUlu*  und  Hber  die  Hitlolooit  der   Lepra^   Berlin* 

1898;    J.  Hutcfainfion,  Lepr&fty  and  Fiak  Eatino,  Chi^^o* 

1906.     An  importAtit  iiampblei,  BecimchtunQcn  Hbwr  den 

A  VMoU  im  heUiffen  Lande  (Heimbut ,  1Q€8),  U  by  Dr.  Eina^ 

ler.  for  oearly  twenty  yeari  bead  of  the  Jeana  Hilfe  Hos- 

THtid  for  LeproHiy  in  JeruHatem, 

For  the  Biblical  side  consult:  J.  R.  BenDeti,  £H«Nu«t 
of  the  Bible,  London,  1887;  G.  N.  Mtlnch.  Die  Zaraath  der 
Mirducftefi  BiM*  Einleiiuna  in  dig  Geechichle  d^  Aut^ 
aatMe,  Loipaie,  1803;  W.  M.  Tbomp«on«  The  Land  and 
the  Book,  it  51(^520,  200,  Hew  York.  1850;  £.  C.  A. 
Rietun,  HandwtyrtfHmch  dee  bibtitchen  Aliertum«^  pp.  IS5~ 
159,  LcipHic,  1893;  J.  F,  Schomberg.  The  Nature  of  the 
Leproeu  of  the  Bible,  in  Phtladelphm  Polychrome,  tU  (1898), 
oo«.  47-48;  Beaiin«er,  Arekdalooie,  pp.  481-482;  DB, 
iii.  05-99;  EB,  iii.  2763-68:  and  litemture  under  Dm- 
CAHca  AND  THK  Healino  Art.  Hedbkw.  On  the  BiH- 
lietal  pPRAcnptiona  regard  ins  it  the  one  book  is  A.  DiU- 
mann  and  V.  Rytmel^  Die  BiicKer  Exodue  und  Leviticue^ 
pp.  5SB  eqq.,  Leipsio^  1897. 
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For  tlM  JiUfaprfi^i  iicis  of  tlM  »m^ipl  prioHw  ooonilt: 
E.  Vignat.  Lm  Upnua  ti  Im  dbcvoljira  dt  S.  Umn  4m 
JinuaUm,  OrMuu.  1884;  R.  Hdry.  hm  Uwomtim  dmta 
VamiAmmM  Fmmet,  Puis.  1800;  E.  Vim,  La  Propkifh»i» 
dt  Id  Ikpre  au  Moyew-dtfif,  lb.  1800;  L.  Le  Qnnd.  Lm 
Mtdmrnt-Ditu  H  Uprcmrim  .  .  .  ilt  PoHa;  14.  aiteli;  Fluk, 
1806;  E.  Eblen,  Damtk  LoMwr  Bmmm  in  Wm  Middk  Agm, 
,  1001. 


LB  QUIBN,  le  ld''lln',  MICHSL:  Fkeneh  Do- 
miniean;  b.  at  Boulogne  Oct.  8,  1661;  d.  at  Paris 
liar.  12,  1733.  He  became  a  Dominican  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  and  throughout  the  long  period  of 
falB  literary  activity  was  librarian  of  the  monastery 
oi  his  order  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor6,  Fkuris.  His 
principal  polemical  works,  which  are  of  minor  in- 
terest, are  D^/en^e  du  iexU  h^jreu  H  de  la  venum 
mdgaU  (Paris,  1690);  SUphani  de  AUimura  jnn- 
oplia  eanira  i^inna  Orcecum  (1718),  a  defense  of 
the  papal  claims  to  supremacy  against  Nectarius, 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem;  La  NvUUi  de$  mdinatUmM 
angUeanu  (2  vols.,  1725);  and  La  NvUiii  det  ar^ 
dtnatiom  angKeane$  demonMe  de  nouveau  (2  vols., 
1730).  Far  more  important  was  his  edition  of 
John  of  Damascus  in  Greek  and  Latin  (2  vols., 
F^uris,  1712;  reprinted,  with  additions,  MPO, 
zdv.-xcvi.);  and,  above  all,  his  Oneru  Ckritiittnut 
in  quaiuor  patriarchattt$  digeatus  (3  vols.,  Paris, 
1740),  modeled  on  D.  de  Sainte-Marthe's  Oallia 
ChrisHatia,  and  treating  in  the  first  volume  of 
Pontus,  Asia,  and  Thrace  as  dioceses  of  the  patri- 
archate of  Constantinople,  in  the  second  of  Illyri- 
cum  (as  the  fourth  Ck>nstantinopolitan  diocese)  and 
the  patriarchates  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  and 
in  the  third  of  the  dioceses  of  the  Chaldean  and 
Jacobite  Churches.  (O.  ZOcKLBRf.) 

BnuooBAPHT:  J.  QuMif  And  J.  Eohsid,  Seripiorm  ordinit 

pnwitealonfm.   il  808-«00.  Fuk.  1721;    H.  Hurtor.  Nik- 

mmdatar  UttroHua,  IL  1004-00.  Innobraek,  1808;  KL,  vU. 

1837-28. 

LERINS,  Id'^ran  (LERXHUM),  MONASTERY  OF: 

An  old  momistery  on  the  island  of  Saint-Honorat 
(one  of  the  L^rins  group),  off  the  coast  of  southern 
France,  opposite  Cannes,  founded  by  St.  Honora- 
tus  about  400.  Honoratus  was  of  Gallo-Roman 
origin  and  appears  to  have  belonged  to  an  aristo- 
cratic family.  In  early  youth  he  began  a  monastic 
routine  on  an  Island  near  Marseilles;  later  he  trav- 
eled in  the  East,  and  on  his  return  he  visited  Italy 
and  contracted  a  friendship  with  Paulinus  of  Nola 
(q.v.).  He  then  settled  on  the  island  of  Lerinum 
(now  Saint-Honorat).  The  number  of  his  com- 
panions soon  increased,  and,  though  great  free- 
dom prevailed  in  the  manner  of  life,  Honoratus 
continued  general  superior.  Johannes  Cassianus 
(q.v.),  founder  of  the  slightly  younger  monastic 
community  at  Marseilles,  dedicates  to  him  a 
portion  of  his  Collationes  patrum,  and  styles  him 
president  of  the  great  cloister  of  brethren.  As 
presbyter,  HonoratMS  also  discharged  the  spiritual 
functions. 

It  is  doubtful  what  cloistral  rule  was  in  force  on 
Lerinum  before  the  introduction  of  the  Benedictine 
rule  about  661.  Arnold  has  demonstrated  that  the 
founder  composed  no  rule,  but  that  the  order  of 
living  which  he  had  established  after  Egyptian 
precedents  was  transmitted  by  tradition.  The 
spiritual    exercises    included    fasting,    singing    of 


hymns,  and pfsjer at ^^Mintedhoun.  ThemaAi 
also  tilled  the  soO  and  attended  to  tiis  cdueatioa  of 
youth.  It  b  probable  that  the  mooasti 
consisted  mainly  in  the  introduetioii  of 
means  for  the  understanding  of  the  BiUe. 

The  foundation  of  Honoratus  quickly  attiiiied 
great  renown,  becoming  the  hearth  of  rejufoistiQR 
for  the  seeulariaed  Gallic  Church  and  fiHii^  tie 
bishops  with  a  more  earnest  aacetae  BfiriL  He 
islandof  Lerinum  came  to  be  the  nursery  of  ths  w- 
called  Semipelagianism.  Euehoius  of  Lyons,  Tb- 
centius,  and  Salvianus,  spent  aome  time  as  moob 
of  Lerinum.  Honoratus  himself  became  biihop  cf  | 
Aries  in  426,  but  died  in  429.  Ifazimus  and  Fam- 
tus  of  Ries  were  his  able  successors,  the  liOter  boif 
one  of  the  most  eminent  uphokiors  of  Semipeli- 
gianism.  Oesarius  of  Aries  spent  oonaklerable  time 
at  Lerinum  under  Abbot  Pteoerius.  Amid  tie 
ravages  of  the  sixth  century  (Provence  fieU  into  the 
hands  of  the  Franks  in  S37)  the  discipline  of  the 
doister  declined.  Abbot  Marinus  desired  to  b- 
troduce  the  milder  Agaunensian  rule;  and  under 
Abbot  Stephen,  who  entertained  St.  Augustine  cf 
C^terbury  on  his  way  to  the  An^o-Saaooi,  then 
set  in  &  total  decay  of  discipline.  About  661  AjgoU, 
of  the  ckMster  of  Fleury  (Saint-Benatt<ur-LoiR), 
reformed  Lerinum  according  to  the  Benedietine 
rule;  but  the  ardent  Benedictine  was  asMsmwitH 
by  an  (^posing  faction.  By  dOO,  however,  Lerinom 
had  again  reached  such  a  fkxirishing  state  thit 
St.  Amiandus,  then  abbot,  is  said  to  hav«  had  under 
him  3,700  monks. 

About  730  the  wealthy  ck)i8ter  was  phmdeied  by 
the  Saracens.  It  indimtes  a  depressed  state  of 
affairs  again,  when  in  964  the  Bufgundian  King 
Conrad  ceded  Lerinum  to  the  abbot  of  Mont-Xijew 
in  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  order.  Soon  afto^ 
ward,  however.  Pope  Benedict  Vn.  made  oicr 
Lerinum  to  Abbot  liayolus  of  Cluny.  Afterward 
Odilo  of  Cluny  appears  as  abbot  of  Lerinum,  which 
he  visited  in  1022.  Then  followed  local  abboU; 
but  with  the  union  with  the  congregation  of  Cluny 
there  began  for  Lerinum  a  new  period  of  splendor. 
At  all  events,  the  wealth  and  influence  of  the  mon- 
astery were  still  growing  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  the  monks  were  no 
longer  disposed  to  be  fratres,  but  desired  to  be 
domini,  and  at  a  general  chapter  in  1319  they  re- 
solved that  it  be  left  free  to  every  monk,  prior,  and 
conventual,  to  acquire  and  administer  property. 
Urban  IV.  and  the  popes  of  Avignon,  John  XXII. 
and  Clement  VI.,  bestowed  the  rich  benefices  tn 
commendam.  Attempts  at  reform,  in  connection 
with  the  efforts  of  Benedict  XII.,  proved  of  Uttk 
avail. 

During  the  Great  Schism  the  cloister  stood  on  the 
side  of  the  Roman  obedience.  After  having  agaio 
been  consigned  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century  to  commendatory  abbots,  the  monastery 
entered  upon  a  new  period  in  1515.  To  speed  the 
cloister's  reform,  the  incumbent  at  that  time,  Au- 
gustus of  Grimaldi  (later  bishop  of  Grasse),  im- 
ported some  monks  of  Cluny  and  contrived  the  an- 
nexation of  Lerinum  to  the  Italian  Benedictine 
congregation  of  St.  Justina  of  Padua.  After  his 
death,   however,   Francis   I.   again   bestowed  the 
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abbey  in  commendam.  Du  Belky  was  the  first  in 
teDime;  Cardinals  Lavalette  and  Mazarin  were  in 
poBSPssion  in  the  century  following.  When  after 
the  death  of  Phihp  of  Venddrae,  in  1727.  the  monks 
praaiiBed  the  bbhop  of  Grasse  a  pension  of  4,0L>0 
livres  if  he  would  effect,  with  Cardinal  de  Fleuo% 
tbe  restoration  of  free  abbatical  election,  the  latter 
prelate  preferred  rather  to  appropriate  the  monas- 
tery outright;  and  in  1732  be  procured  a  royal 
brief,  by  the  terms  of  which,  on  condition  of  the 
bishop's  obtaining  confirmation  thereof  by  the 
pope,  tbe  monastery  was  to  be  conveyed  in  per- 
petuity to  him  and  hia  successors.  En  1788  the 
monastery  was  Becularixed,  and  in  1791  the  iiiland 
of  Saint-* Honorat  was  sokl  at  auction  for  37,(X>0 
livres.  In  1H5S  the  bishop  of  Fr^jus  bought  back 
the  island;  and  in  1859  the  church  wna  restored  to 
divine  service  and  monks  from  Saint- Pierre  de  Mar- 
aeille  were  stationed  on  the  premises. 

G.  GrCtzmacher. 

BtBUOGRAPST:  Htt&ry  of  Aries '  Srrma  de  rita  S.  HomrraH 
ift  in  ASB.  Jan..  IL  17-24,  and  in  MFL,  I.  1249flqq,  Con- 
sult: L.  Piemisruest  VU  de  S.  Honorat,  Parb,  tS7fi:  Sil- 
femberg.  HUtoria  motuuUrii  Lerinenns.  i7Aipentia«en, 
1834;  B«rpngier,  in  Revu€  de  I  art  ehrHien,  1870,  pp.  I7fi 
iqq,;  F,  Aroold,  COMritiMVon  Arelalt  und  die  .  .  .  Kirrhe 
miner  Zeit,  pp.  94  sqq.,  Leipdc,  1894;  A.  Malnorg,  St. 
C^iatre,  pp,  5  sqq..  Parts,  1&04;  Cpillicr.  Autcurt  §acrH, 
via  433,  439-442,  452,  x.  377;  D€B.  ill  138;  Hf^ly*n, 
OrdrtM  monastiquea,  v.  116  sqq.;  Heiinbucfeer.  Orden  und 
Kongregationen,  i.  padsttu. 

LESLIE,  CHAKLES:  Nonjuror  iind  contro- 
versialist; b.  lit  Dublin,  Irelanrl,  Jnly  17,  1650;  d, 
at  Glasslough  (70  m,  n.n.w.  of  Dubhn),  County 
Monaghan,  Apr.  13,  1722.  He  studied  at  the  En- 
niskilleD  school  and  at  Trinity  College,  Dubhn 
(M.A.»  1673),  and  began  the  study  of  law  at  the 
Temple*  but  took  holy  on:!ers  in  1680.  He  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  chancellorship  of  Connor  July  13, 
168<k  Though  a  zealous  Protestant  he  was  u 
stanch  supporter  of  the  8tuart  d3rnasty,  and  for 
refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William 
and  Marj'  was  deprived  of  hia  benificc  in  1689, 
He  then  removed  to  London  and  entered  upon  a 
perio<l  of  controversial  writing  tliat  extended  over 
some  twenty  years.  He  attacked  the  king,  Whig 
divines,  Jews,  Quakers,  Papists,  Dissenters,  and  es- 
pecially the  Deists.  In  1693  he  visited  St.  Ger- 
mains  and  obtained  from  the  pretender  the  coTtgt' 
d*Hire  for  the  consecration  of  the  nonjuring  bishops . 
When  in  1710  hi^  Jacobite  zeal  had  led  to  the  iisau- 
ing  of  a  warrant  for  his  arrest,  he  secluded  himself 
at  White  Walt  ham,  BerkKhire,  and  in  Apr.,  1711, 
fled  to  St*  Germains.  Later  he  returned  to  Eng- 
laod  and  passed  under  the  alias  of  Mr.  White,  but 
in  Aug.,  1713,  he  repaired  to  Bar-le-Duc  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  household  of  the  pretender. 
AJfter  the  failure  of  the  Jacobite  rebellion  of  17 LS 
he  accompanied  the  pretender  to  Rome,  In  1721 
he  returned  to  Ireland.  He  is  now  remembered 
principally  for  one  book,  A  Short  and  Easy  Methixi 
wilh  the  Deists  (London,  1698,  and  often).  Other 
works  are:  Gallicnus  Te*iudvue  (Edinburgh,  1695), 
an  attack  on  William  III.;  The  Snake  in  the  Grass 
(London,  1696),  an  attack  on  the  Quakers;  A 
ShoH  and  Easy  Method  uith  the  Jews  (1698);  The 
Case  of  the  Regale  and  of  the  Pantificate  (1700f   new 


ed,,  1838);  and  The  Truth  of  Chnstianity  Demortn 
strnted  (1711),  He  expounded  his  pohtica!  phi- 
losophy in  a  periodical  founded  by  him  called  The 
Rehearsal  (1705-09;  reprinted,  4  vols..  1708^9; 
also  6  vols.,  1750)*  Before  hia  death  he  collected 
his  Theological  Works  (2  vols.,  1721;  reprinted,  7 
vols.,  Oxford,  1832). 

BiBLioaaAFHT:  R.  J.  Leflie,  Life  and  Writino*  of  CkarlM 
LeeWa,  London,  1885;  tfae  Li/e,  prcBxisd  to  the  Oxford 
ed.  of  hk  ThttaioQiedl  WorkM,  ut  oup,;  L,  Step  hen,  E  fiif tish 
Thoi4ghi  in  the  SSth  Century,  I  196-201,  241.  New  York, 
1881;  DNB,  xxxiii.  77-83  (contifcins  a  good  linl  of  authof- 
Uiea).  Cofimjilt  also  T.  Lathbury.  History  of  the  Non- 
iuror*.  Londotii,  1862. 

LESLIE  (LESLEY),  JOHN:  Scottieh  Roman 
Catholic  historian  and  statesman;  b.  in  Scotland 
1527;  d.  at  Gurt^nburg,  near  Brussels,  May  30, 
1596.  He  studied  in  Aberdeen,  Paris,  and  Poitiers, 
was  Appointetl  canon  of  the  cathetlral  church  at 
Abcrtieen,  1547,  canonist  in  King's  CoUege,  Aber- 
deen, 1553,  official  of  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen  15*58, 
and  in  1559  was  inducted  into  the  parsonage, 
canonry,  and  prebend  of  tlyne.  At  the  Fieforma- 
tion  he  became  a  cliampion  of  the  Roman  faith. 
He  was  one  of  Knox's  opponent's  at  the  disputation 
in  EkI  in  burgh  in  1561  and  also  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners sent  to  France  that  j'ear  to  bring  over  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  He  returned  in  Mary's  train  and 
became  her  principal  ecclesiastical  adviser.  He  was 
named  professor  of  canon  law  at  King*s  College  and 
I'uiverflity  of  Aberdeen  in  1562,  and  in  1565  he  was 
miide  pri^'y  councilor,  judge  of  the  court  of  session, 
and  biiihop  of  Ross.  He  was  Mary*s  chief  commis- 
sioner at  the  conference  at  York  in  1568,  and  later 
he  was  her  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth. 
He  was  the  cliief  means  of  commtmiciitjon  between 
Mary  and  her  supporters,  and  was  the  prime  mover 
in  numerous  intrigues  in  her  behalf.  It  was  he 
who  originated  the  scheme  of  a  marriage  between 
Mary  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  which  ended  with 
Norfolk's  execution.  For  his  part  in  the  Norfolk 
conapiracy  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tow*er  of  Lon- 
don. Afterw^ard  he  was  transferred  to  Famham 
Castle,  and  at  the  close  of  1573  he  was  set  at  lib- 
erty, on  condition  that  he  leave  the  country".  On 
the  continent  he  continued  his  eS'ort^s  for  Mary  and, 
after  a  year's  sojourn  in  Paris,  went  to  Rome  to 
represent  her  interests  at  the  Dapal  court.  He  was 
sent  by  the  pope  on  various  missioiLs  in  Marj^'s  be- 
half. In  1579  he  was  matie  suflfragan  and  vicar- 
general  of  the  diocese  of  Rouen,  and  in  1593  he  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Coutances  in  Normandy, 
ti'nable  to  obtain  possession  of  his  see.  owing  to  the 
un^settled  condition  of  the  country,  he  retired  to  a 
monastery  of  Augustinian  monks  at  Gurtenburg. 
His  Uterary  fame  rests  upon  his  De  origine^  mori-' 
hui,  ei  rebus  gesHs  Scotorum  (Rome,  1578),  which 
extends  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  year  1562. 
An  earlier  Scottish  version,  written  by  Leslie  in 
156S-70  and  present^  to  Queen  Mary  in  1571,  was 
(Klitcd  for  the  Bannatyne  Club  by  T.  Thomson 
under  the  title,  The  History  of  Scotland  from  the 
Death  of  James  L  in  the  Year  1436  to  the  Year  1561 
(Edinburgh,  1830).  Leslie  wrote  much  in  defense 
of  Mary,  aod  composed  for  her  PiVr  affiicti  animi 
consolaH&nes  .  .  .  animi  tranquiUi  munimenium  tt 
conservalio  {Paris,  1574). 
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BiBUOOBAnrr:  An  important  and  extensTe  list  of  sourees 
ia  siren  at  the  end  of  the  tketch  in  DNB,  zxziii.  03-iW. 
Lealie'i  Diary  was  publiabed  by  the  Bannatyne  Club  in  iti 
Mi§e$Uany,  toI.  iii.,  Edinburgh,  1827.  An  early  life  ie 
republiiihed  in  toIii.  L,  iiL  of  James  Anderson's  CoUecHona 
RelaHno  to  Ike  HiaL  ef  Mary  Queen  of  Seodand.  4  toIs.. 
ib.  1727-28.  Commit  also:  Life  and  TimeaofRt.  Rev.  John 
LmUe,  London,  1885. 

LESS,  GOTTFRIED:  Gemum  Lutheran  theo- 
logian; b.  at  Konitz  (65  m.  b.w.  of  Danxig)  Jan. 
31,  1736;  d.  at  Hanover  Aiig.  28,  1797.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Collegium  Friedericianum  in  Konig»- 
berg,  and  then  studied  theology  at  Jena  and  at 
Halle,  where  he  was  the  pupil  of  8.  J.  Baumgartcn. 
In  1757  he  removed  to  Danzig  where  in  1761  he 
was  appointed  extraordinary  profcswor  of  theolog>'. 
After  a  ncicntific  journey  to  Holland  and  England 
in  1762,  he  was  appointed  profeKsor  and  preacher 
of  the  University  of  Gottingen  (1763).  In  1791 
he  was  called  to  Hanover  as  court  preacher,  coun- 
cilor of  the  con-sistory  and  general  superintendent. 
His  theological  standpoint  was  that  of  a  rationalistic 
and  sentimental  religion  that  conceded  one  point 
of  the  positive  faith  of  the  Church  after  the  other 
to  the  spirit  of  the  time,  always  believing  that  by 
the  sacrifice  of  external  matters  there  could  be 
saved  the  principal  point — '*  Christianity  as  the 
moral  religion  of  nature."  His  nimierous  works 
belong  mostly  to  the  departments  of  apologetics, 
dogmatics,  ethics,  and  practical  theology.  His 
principal  work  in  apologetics  is  Btweia  der  WahT- 
heit  der  chrudlichen  Religion  (Bremen.  1768;  Eng. 
transl.,  Atdhenlicity^  UncorrwpUd  PresenxUianf  and 
Credibility  of  the  New  Testament,  London,  1804). 
The  sixth  edition  (Gdttingen,  1786)  was  to  form  the 
second  part  of  a  larger  unfinished  work  entitled 
Ueber  die  Religion,  ihre  Geschichte,  Wahl  und  Be- 
Htdligumjf  of  which  two  volumes  appeared  (Gdttin- 
gen, 17H3).  fj<*H8  was,  however,  recognized  chiefly 
ns  an  anthf>rity  in  ethics,  on  which  he  publishcKl 
Ansfuhrlirhrs  Unri'lhuch  der  chriMlichen  Moral  vnd 
ti//fjrrnrinf'ri  Liht  nstheologi'e  (1777).  In  the  sphoro 
of  (lr)j;uiatics  hf  wrote,  Ifnruibiich  der  christlichen 
UvliffinnHtheorlv  fur  Aufgeklartere  (1789).  Of  ser- 
inons  he  pnhlishc»(l  Ix'sides  other  collections  Pa.s- 
siorifiprah'tjtrn  (1778  84).  Besides  his  chief  works 
he  wrote  a  great  number  of  monographs  and  trea- 
tis('s  on  special  topics  in  the  various  departments  of 
theology.  (Paul  Tschackert.) 

DiiiLKXiRAiMiY:  HoNchcr,  O.  Lean,  ein  bioffraphi«che«  Frag- 
ment. Haiiovftr,  1797;  (J,  PVank.  (rcachirhte  der  proteittanti- 
erhrrt  TheoloQie,  iii.  100  Hqq.,  I^eipMic,  1875. 

LESSING,  GOTTHOLD  EPHRAIM:  German 
critic  and  dramatist;  b.  at  Kamenz  (20  m.  n.e.  of 
Dresden)  Jan.  22,  1729;  d.  at  Brunswick  Feb.  15, 
1781.  His  father  was  a  learned  and  respected 
Lutheran  pastor,  and  his  ancestors  for  generations 
had  l)een  clergymen.  He  attended  the  Fiirsten- 
schule,  iSt.  Afra,  at  Meissen,  and  while  there  began 
his  conierly,  Der  juruje  Grlchrte.  In  1746  he  began 
to  study  theology  at  the  University  of  Leipsic;  his 
interest,  however,  lay  more  in  the  direction  of 
literature  and  the  drama.  Later  he  took  up  the 
study  of  medicine  and  philology,  but  again  busied 
himself  with  literature  and  the  theater.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1718,  the  Actress  Neuber  produced  the  play 
already  named.     Between  1748  and  1751  he  was  at 


Berlin,  nominally  a  student  of  mediqnc,  bat  sdu- 
ally  earning  his  living  by  writing.  He  made  trus- 
lations,  edited  a  supplement  of  the  VomucAc  Zeit- 
ung,  and  began  his  critical  and  scholarly  worb. 
He  translated  Voltaire's  defense  in  the  suit  with 
Abraham  Hirsch  and  corresponded  with  the  Frendh 
man,  but  later  lost  his  respect  for  him.  At  the  re- 
quest of  his  father  lie  resumed  his  studies  at  Wit- 
tenbei^  for  a  few  months,  where  in  1752  he  took 
his  master's  degree.  His  Rettungen  was  written 
dunng  those  months.  He  returned  to  Berlin  in 
October,  1752,  and  continued  to  work  on  the  Voui- 
nrhe  Zeitung,  publishing  his  writings  in  six  volumefl 
1753-55.  His  Mi  as  Sara  Sampson  was  the  first 
German  tragedy  of  e\-ery-day  life.  He  won  the 
recognition  of  eminent  scholars  and  the  friendship 
of  such  men  as  Xicobi,  Mendelssohn  and  Michaelis. 
He  then  took  part  in  writing  the  Briefe  die  neuaU 
Litteratur  betreffend.  In  1760  he  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  secretary  to  General  Tauentzien,  at  Bres- 
lau,  which  gave  him  a  feeling  of  security  as  to  his 
livelihood  while  leaving  him  time  to  pursue  his  lit- 
erary plans.  He  worked  at  his  Lagoon,  and  Mima 
von  Bamhelm,  and  studied  Spinoza  and  the  Church 
Fathers,  but  resigned  his  position  in  1765.  In  1767 
he  went  to  Hamburg  to  become  dramatuig  to  the 
newly  founded  theater  of  Johann  Friedrich  Loewe. 
The  theater  did  not  last  long.  A  printing  and  pub- 
li.shing  business  in  which  Lessing  became  inter- 
e.sted  was  also  a  failure.  At  Hamburg  he  was  in- 
timate with  Klopstock,  Hagedom,  CHaudius,  and 
many  other  important  persons.  The  crown  prince 
of  Brunswick,  on  the  recommendation  of  Ebert, 
offered  him  a  position  as  librarian  at  WolfenbQttel, 
which  he  took  in  April,  1770,  but  the  life  there 
soon  lost  its  attraction  for  him.  In  1777  he  began 
a  series  of  theological  polemics,  which  continued 
until  the  end  of  his  life.  He  had  been  drawn  into 
the  strife  by  the  publication  of  a  manuscript  of 
B(Tengar  of  Tours  bearing  on  the  controversy  con- 
cerning the  Eucharist  (set*  Berengar  of  TorR*. 
§  2).  His  connection  with  the  library  occasioneii a 
numlier  of  scholarly  investigations,  the  results  of 
which  he  published  in  his  Beitrdge  ziir  GcsdnchU 
und  Litteratur.  His  Natfian  der  Wei^e,  which  was 
to  some  extent  the  outcome  of  his  theological  con- 
troversies, was  finished  in  1779.  Ernst  und  Falk 
aj)peared  in  1778-80,  and  Erziehung  des  .Ven- 
.srhcngcschlechtes  in  1780.  To  the  year  1778  belonjp 
a  work  published  by  his  brother  after  his  deatl*: 
Xeuc  Hypothese  iibcr  die  Erangdisten  als  bloa 
menschliche  Geschichtsschreiber  betrachtct,  in  which 
he  assumes  the  existence  of  an  Aramaic  original  of 
Matthew  which  Matthew  followed  and  condensed, 
and  Mark  and  Luke  supplemented  with  fresh  mate- 
rial. Some  features  of  this  theory  have  proved 
|>ermanent. 

L(\ssing  stands  beside  Goethe  and  Schiller  as  one 
of  the  German  classical  writers  who  is  read  by  all 
educated  persons  as  well  as  by  mere  studenti;  of 
literature.  This  fact  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
perfection  of  form  of  his  masterpieces,  and  also  to 
his  truthful,  manly  qualities.  His  influence  on  the 
German  language  has  been  very  considerable. 
Various  opinions  have  been  expressed  upon  Le?- 
sing's    attitude    toward    Christianity.    Those  who 
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stil]  distiiigtiish  betwi?en  the  religion  of  Christ  mud 
Ihe  Christian  religion,  hoklinig  to  the  forroer  aloiie. 
may  r^gftrd  Lasaiog  ^  the  immgruimtor  of  a  new  era 
in  theology.  But  if  il  be  [nain tamed  that  the  e^ 
sentlal  thing  in  Christianity  b  ooe^s  attitude  toward 
the  Savior,  considettng  him  at  the  object  of  Chris- 
tian wonBhip  and  not  memlj  its  teacher,  Lessing's 
poaition  ^  hardly  be  called  a  Christian  one. 
Neverthelesii,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  bis  ethical 
views,  and  even  hia  reUgious  conceptions,  were 
rooted  in  Christian  soil.  Hia  icligiotis  opinions  did 
not  radically  chanf^,  aa  some  have  suggested,  to- 
ward the  end  of  his  life;  nor  was  he  &  8pinoxist,  be 
was  rather  a  follower  of  Leihnitx.  He  believed  in 
a  conscious  God.  who  ruled  above  the  world.  In 
the  revved  religions  he  saw  preparatory  stages  to 
the  truths  of  natural  rehgion.  He  expe^ried  a  third 
stage  in  religioiis  hi^Etc^,  following  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  in  which  a  new  and  everlasting  evan- 
gel should  he  promulgated,  a  period  in  which  every 
man  would  do  right  for  right's  sake. 

(CABii  BEirtasAtr,) 

BiauKM»jLPBTt  The  editkjaa  ot  Leamic'a  wfirlu  aie  vtry 
xitiBiemy^  And  e»ljr  A«oe«ib]«;  Eog.  tratnb.  ot  bij  works 
am  mAto  umsmroua,  «.#.,  Loeeotm.  by  Bir.  IL  PliiilimorF, 
Londcm,  IgTS;  5«i«iitoJ  i*rtm  Wm-km.  by  R  C.  Bwcley 
and  Hetvn  i^nuoem,  ib.  1979;  Drmnaik  Watia,  is  Botiii'v 
Libtmiy,  2  vob.,  ib.  lS7fr-7S:  Edmati^m  of  the  Human 
Bmcm,  by  F.  W.  Eoberuon^  ib.  1S58.  Amon«  the  lotny 
bic«n|>hi«!i  mmf  be  osined;  T.  W.  I>»ii«pt  mnd  G,  E. 
Guhfmuer,  2d  ed.  by  W,  ¥«a  limltulm  miKl  R.  Boxbrrser. 
3  volii,,  Brrtifi,  18S4;  A_  St*hr.  Ecvton,  180U:  H.  Zim- 
ZEwrn.  Landon.  ISTS;  J,  Lime^  2  vols.,  l>oiidoD.  18711; 
E.  Ssbmidt,  2  tv1«..  Berlio,  1S84;  T,  W.  Rolkvtoa,  ]x>fi- 
(loa,  lEm;  A.  W.  Ern^.  8tutt£&rt,  1903:  and  ABB, 
WL  75fl-S02.  Vuioufl  phuiei  of  bis  litemry  mud  tJi^cn 
logic&l  &ctivitieji  itre  disci3*iaed  in:  H^  Rit(«T,  U*b^  Lt»- 
«tA0'i  phik>9&pkijiiei^  utid  reli^tiae  Orund*Atw^  G^UusgeD, 
1g47;  W.  Beypchlas.  Ltvnn^  Noihttn  tUr  IF«iH  unif  doM 
ptmMtm  Ckri^tentkum,  BeiiUi,  1803:  J.  W.  Loebetl.  G,  S. 
Lamnff^  Bninswie-k,  IB6&  (de&lA  with  hu  iv^tioiia  to  Ger- 
tii«i  lit«f«tiliv);  I.  A.  Don»r,  Gf^rAichU  der  praijatanU- 
«dlAi  Thtxjiagii^  pp.  721  HCiq.,  Monkfa..  1M7.  Ejig.  tr&fksl., 
HitL  ^  PTiiU9^nt  Theolo9u.  2  voIjl,  Edinbargb.  \WIU 
E,  Wwmmy^T,  Uthet  LM*in#t  P^tdaaoffik^  Dn»dea.  IS74; 
Tp  W,  H.  RolleAtoii,  Leninff  and  M&dtm  Otrman  LUera- 
Imm.  LoodoQ,  1900:  C.  Sell.  XN*  Htii4rum  unutift  Ktaai- 
ker,  T^ibtagTCJi,  1904;  L.  Znebajti&k,  Leutne  und  Sewtlrr, 
Gie«wD.  1905. 

LESSIUS  (LEYS),  LEOHARDUS:  Jesuit  theo- 
logian; b.  at  Brecbt  (14  m*  n.e.  of  Antwerp),  Hel- 
ium, O^,  i,  loH;  d,  at  Louvaln  Jan.  15,  1623* 
He  studied  at  Louvain  and  entered  the  Society  of 
Jetui  in  1572.  After  teaching  philosophy  in  the 
J^iHjit  College  at  Douai  for  seven  years  (1574^1) 
he  devoted  himself  for  four  years  to  the  etudy  of 
theology  ^  Home  and  in  15S5  became  professor  of 
theolo^  at  the  Jesuit  coUe^  at  Louvain»  renmin- 
ing  there  till  his  death.  In  1587  the  theological 
faculty  at  Louvain  attacked  LessiUB  and  Jean  du 
Hamdf  his  coUeague^  censiuriivg  thirty-four  theses 
extraeted  from  their  lectures,  especiaUy  on  the  doc- 
trine of  inapiration,  and  grace  and  liberty.  Lessius 
defended  himself  in  Sex  antUheM^  and  Responma 
cd  Aniapohgiam,  Agminut  the  August inian  doc» 
trine  of  grace,  which  was  still  upheld  by  the  faculty 
of  Louvain,  Lessius  denied  the  sole  efficacy  of  grace. 
He  abo  discarded  ttie  doctrine  of  inspiration  and 
based  ti^  canonidty  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  Ufion 
the  subsequent  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  But  in 
■pite  of  his  liberal  views  he  had  no  sympathy  with 
VI.--30 


any  tendency  or  creed  outaide  of  tl«  Roman  OitlM>- 
lic  Church.  He  wm^  a  vei^itile  and  prchlsfie  writer,, 
and  owed  his  chief  fame  to  hia  comprehenaiw  work 
on  ethics,  £h  jurt  H  instiHa  rvtm»gy«  fnf^i&iia 
€afd\nGl^m$  libri  it.  (Louvain.  1605).  Here  be 
treats  in  the  scheme  of  the  four  cardinal  virt^ies  aO 
quefltions  of  el  hies,  political  economy,  naturmt  law. 
etc..  after  the  maoner  of  Jemiit  moraK  He  wrote 
also:  Dtfffmia  pei^wiaiiM  mmm  ptmiifieis  (San- 
gO(^ia,  1611);  DitcuMno  darett  mogni  eotmhi  Laiit^ 
ranensix  el  quarundam  miiimum  anm^ormm  di 
potttAfOe  €cd€mfE  in  i^npamiOms  (Maina.  1613): 
HygiaMic&n  neu  dt  rem  raiione  mleiudim*  b&mm  H 
viim  una  cunt  ^tauum  iudicii  H  mtmmia  imiegriisda 
ad  txiremam  mneeiuiem  ^f^sfrmnd^  (Antwerp, 
1613;  Eng.  tianal.,  Cambridge,  1634),  A  ooUected 
edition  of  his  workj  was  published  under  the  title 
Opustida  ^1^1^  plemque  saenr  ihcdoffim  m^tteria 
explkapUur  d  Hiif  recU  iruiihiendm  protrplo  iradui^ 
iur  (Antwerp,  1623).  (R.  S^EBfifio.) 

•qq..  Inn^^hruck,  1892;  F.  X.  Uxucoedaiux  .If  Boiwi  Uftd 
di/§  (^ufuilfg^ng  dst  J^Lw^mnifviuA,  Tubisc^n,  lW67i  G. 
SchtiBemiuuv  £ntMUA%ne  uni  BnivifMfhu^ff  dtr  Atmia 
HxJk'-moiimHuiehffi  K«Mirtp»rat,  Frvibuf^  18T9^^S0;  idam, 
Con^i'atvrtiarum  df  dirina  gratia  libmi  mtiiM-U  ameardtM, 

LES801I  FOR  THE  DAY.    See  Peeicofi, 
LESmiES,  SYHOD  OF.     See  lAvrtSM,  Stmod  or, 

LE  TELLIER,  le  tel'ly^',  lOCHEL:  F^vnch 
Jesuit  and  confessor  of  Louis  XIV*;  b,  near  VirB  (36 
m,  a,w.  of  Caen)  Dec.  16, 1613:  d.  at  La  FBcbe  (24  m. 
B.B.W.  of  Le  Mans)  Sept.  2,  1719.  He  irtudied  at  the 
Jesmt  college  of  C^n,  and  in  1661  entered  the  So- 
ciety of  Jcaua.  While  teaching  at  the  College  Louia- 
te-Grand  he  became  distinguished  as  a  polemic  the- 
olpgian,  especblly  against  the  Janaenists*  In  1672 
he  pubhahed  at  Rouen  hia  OhMrvations  aur  ia  wer~ 
sion  fran^ue  du  Ntmpeau  TesCamenI  impnwtie  a 
MtmM  (cf.  BiBL£  V^asioNe.  B,  VI.^  i  4)^  and  aa^ 
sist^  Dominique  Bouhours  in  translating  the  New 
Testament  into  French  (1697).  In  support  of  the 
Jesuit  principle  of  making  certain  concessions  in 
order  to  convert  the  heathen^  especially  in  dunat 
he  wrote  Defence  df»  nouvtaux  do'ttien*  «f  dm  nUt^ 
sianatres  de  la  Chine „  du  Japon  H  dm  indes  (2  vols., 
Paris  ^  1687);  in  his  Hisimre  deg  cinq  propQaHiimM 
de  JansiTuus  (Li^ge,  1699),  written  under  the  pieur 
donym  Thmmis,  he  assailed  Janseniam;  and  in  bis 
Le  P^f  Qu€*nd  BidiH^ntx  ef  h^Mque  (PaHa,  1705) 
he  attacked  Pasquier  Queanel  (q.v.).  Among  hia 
other  works  special  mention  should  be  made  of  hia 
Rtcneil  de^  buUm  sw  tm  errmiTi  dies  deu^  demierw 
mixks  (Mona,  1697). 

The  services  of  Le  Tellier  won  him  the  rank  of  a 
provincial  of  hia  order^  and  in  1709  he  became  the 
confessor  of  Louis  XIV.,  over  whom  he  ejEercised 
a  profound  influence  against  the  Jansenists,  To 
him  the  d^truction  of  Pnrt  Royal  was  ultimately 
due,  aa  was  the  resumption  of  eflforts  to  suppress 
Protestantism.  He  was  also  a  potent  factor  iti 
securing  the  promulgation  of  the  bull  Unigemtu^^ 
With  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  (17  IS),  however,  hia 
influence  waa  at  an  end,  and  the  regency  banished 
him  from  courts  first  to  Amiens  and  lat^r  to  La 
Fl^he.  (EijGEN  Lachxnmann*) 
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Bxbuoobapht:  H.  R«uohlin,  OeaehichU  von  Port  Royal,  ii. 
689,  fi03,  Hamburg.  1844;  A.  Doraume,  Journal,  2  vols., 
Rome,  1753;  H.  J.  V.  de  Saint-Simon.  Mhnoiret,  Paris, 
1820;  Ranke,  Popea,  U.  437-438. 

LETTERS  DnaSSORY  {litercB  dirmstonw  or 
difniasariales) :  The  name  of  a  document  by  which 
a  person  belonging  to  a  certain  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction (diocese,  congregation,  etc.)  is  formally  per- 
mitted to  withdraw  from  the  proper  authority, 
either  forever  (lUercB  dimiBsaricB  perpduce),  or  for  a 
particular  purpose,  such  as  ordination  {literct  dimis- 
aoricB  temporales), 

LEUSDEN,  Ins'den,  JOHANNES:  Dutch  Biblical 
scholar;  b.  at  Utrecht  Apr.  26,  1624;  d.  there  Sept. 
30,  1699.  He  studied  philosophy  and  theology, 
and  especially  Oriental  languages  at  Utrecht,  and 
then  went  to  Amsterdam  to  perfect  his  knowledge 
by  intercourse  with  Jews.  In  1650  he  became  pro- 
fessor extraordinary  of  Oriental  languages  at 
Utrecht,  and  in  1653  ordinary  professor.  He  was 
highly  esteemed  as  an  Orientalist,  and  as  an  aca^ 
demic  teacher.  Of  his  works  may  be  mentioned: 
Philologns  Hebrctus  (Utrecht,  1652);  Jonaa  iUuS" 
trains  (1656);  JoU  explicatus  .  .  .  adjunctus  Oho- 
dja  iUustratus  (1657);  Philologtta  HebrcBo-mixtiu 
(1663);  PsaUerium  Hebrofum  (Amsterdam,  1666); 
Clavi8  GrcKa  Novi  Testamenti  (Leyden,  1672); 
Clavia  Hebraica  Veteris  Testamenti  (1673);  and 
Korte  Hebreusche  en  ChaMeusche  tadlkonst  (Utrecht, 
1686).  Leusden  rendered  valuable  service  to  later 
editors  by  his  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  (Am- 
sterdam, 1660;  2d  ed.,  1667),  which  he  published 
in  collaboration  with  Joseph  Athias,  a  rabbi  and 
printer  in  Amsterdam.  His  Novum  Testamentum 
QroKum  (Utrecht,  1675)  has  little  scientific  value. 

(S.  D.  VAN  Veen.) 
Bibuograprt:  C.  Burman,  Trajectum  emditum,  virorum 
doetrina  inliuirium,  pp.  185-101.  Utrecht.  1738;  J.  Fabri- 
cius,  Hiatoria  bibliotheca  Fahriciarur,  i.  244  sqq.,  Helm- 
Ptadt,  1718:  B.  Glasius.  (hxlqeUerd  Nederland,  ii.  305- 
367.  3  vols.,  'fl  HertoKenboMch,  1851-50;  C.  Scpp.  Het 
Godgeleerd  Onderwija  in  Nederland,  ii.  172-174,  Leydeii, 
1874:    Lichtenberger,  ESR,  viii.  195-196. 

LEVELLERS:  A  faction  with  radical  religious 
and  political  tendencies  wliich  appeared  in  Crom- 
well's army  at  the  time  of  the  break  l^etween  the 
Independents  and  the  Long  Parliament  (1647). 
Their  aims  were  set  forth  by  one  of  their  number  in 
The  Leveller,  or  the  Principles  and  Maxims  concern- 
ing Government  and  Religion  of  those  commonly 
called  Levellers  (London,  1658).  These  were  in 
politics  the  supremacy  of  the  law  without  regard 
to  party,  the  legislative  power  of  Parliament,  the 
absolute  equality  of  all  before  the  law,  and  the 
right  of  bearing  arms;  in  religion  they  sought  free- 
dom of  conscience,  liberty  for  each  individual  to 
act  according  to  his  best  judgment,  the  recognition 
of  two  aspects  of  religion  (one  the  correct  under- 
standing of  revelation  and  a  private  matter,  the 
other  works  of  mercy  and  justice  subject  to  the 
approval  of  mankind  and  the  authorities),  and  the 
condemnation  of  all  controversy  on  religioui>  faith 
and  practise.  The  sect  vanished  with  many  others 
at  the  Restoration.  (C.  ScHOELLf.) 

Bebmography:  S.  H.  Church,  Olivrr  Cromwtlh  pp.  277- 
278,  306,  328.  New  York,  1897;  Enruclnpmiia  Britannica, 
i.  92.  vi.  60a  602:    and  the  literature  on  Cromwell. 


LEVI,  LEVITBS. 

Origini  (i  1). 

Levitei  in  the  Prieatly  Document  (f  2). 
Character  of  Their  Service  (f  3). 
Later  Historical  Noticei  (f  4). 
Modem  Criticism  (f  5). 

In  all  sources  Levi  appears  as  one  of  the  sods  of 
Jacob,  and  in  Gen.  xxix.  34,  xxxv.  23,  and  xHx. 
as  the  third  son  of  Leah.  Of  Levi  personally  littk 
is  related  outside  of  his  union  with  Simeon  in  the 
cunning  and  cruel  vengeance  upon  the  Shechemites 
for  dishonoring  his  sister  Dinah  and  his  consequent 
dispersion  among  the  tribes  according  to  the  last 
oracle  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxix.  25  sqq.,  xlix.  5  sqq.). 

The  fact  that  he  had  no  inheritance 
I.  Origins,  among  the  tribes  goes  with  his  priestly 

calling  and  the  high  distinction  he  re- 
ceived under  Moses.  The  question  has  been  raised 
whether  Levi  was  originally  an  individual  and  per- 
sonal name  (cf.  Gen.  xxix.  34,  R.V.  margin),  and 
some  modem  scholars  do  not  regard  it  as  a  tribal 
or  local  name  but  as  derived  from  the  vocation— 
"  joined  [to  a  sanctuary  or  a  divinity],"  "  one  de- 
voted." Honmiel  cites  such  a  usage  of  the  word 
in  Minssan  inscriptions  in  connection  with  the  god 
Wadd.  But  this  usage  is  altogether  foreign  to  He- 
brew, and  such  a  connection  is  absent  in  the  un- 
favorable utterance  of  Jacob's  last  words,  where 
there  is  no  reference  to  the  later  honorable  calling 
of  the  tribe.  Wellhausen's  view  that  Jacob's  words 
refer  to  a  tribe  (not  an  individual)  which  early 
sank  into  insignificance  while  Deut.  xxxiii.  8  sqq. 
blesses  its  priestly  position  is  (apart  from  the  other- 
wise unexplained  naming  of  an  unpriestly  tribe) 
not  so  satisfactory  as  that  under  the  same  name 
quantitatively  different  conceptions  are  treated, 
since  the  Jacobic  and  Mosaic  blessings  are  dosely 
related.  In  Mosaic  times  the  tribe  came  into  a 
clearer  light,  inasmuch  as  Moses  (q.v.)  belonged  to 
it  and  during  the  wanderinp  it  became  the  priestly 
tribe.  This  last  is  ascrilx^d  to  two  circ^inistances: 
first  Moses  made  liis  brother  Aaron  priest  of  the 
sanctuary,  and,  second,  for  fidelity  to  the  covenant 
the  Levites  receive<l  priestly  consecration  (Ex. 
xxxii.  29).  The  hereditary'  cliaracter  of  the  Aaronic 
priesthood  not  only  def>ends  upon  the  setting  apart 
of  his  sons  as  his  helpers  at  the  sanctuary  and  the 
promise  of  an  everlasting  priesthood  in  conse- 
quence of  the  faithfulness  of  the  trilje  (Ex.  xxxii.; 
Num.  XXV.  11  sqq.).  but  is  in  accordance  with  the 
Semitic  usage  which  set^s  apart  certain  families  for 
the  care  of  sanctuaries. 

The  priestly  document  describes  the  senice  of 
the  tribe  during  the  wandering  as  definitely  or- 
dered for  the  care  of  the  sanctuary  and  its  belong- 
ings. The  periofl  of  ser\nce  is  given  in  Xum.  iv. 
23,  30,  as  from  the  age  of  thirty  to  fifty,  but  in 
Num.  viii.  24  sqq.  as  from  twenty-five  to  fifty. 
Tradition   regards    this  as  dealing  only  with  the 

period  of  the  wandering,  and  affirms 
2.  Levites  in  that  at  the  age  of  fifty  service  did  not 
the  Priestly  cease,  as  at  the  sanctuary  of  Shiloh. 
Document  The  express  statements  of  the  priestly 

document  concerning  Levitical  serv- 
ice deal  in  general  with  the  time  of  the  wandering. 
In  this  the  consecration  of  the  Levites,  analogous 
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to  that  of  the  prieats^  was  to  a  lower  grade  of  sen'* 
ice,  but  signified  a  setting  apart  to  Yahweh,  and 
consisted  of  a  sprinkling  with  water  of  expiation. 
a  sha%']ng  of  all  hair  from  the  body,  and  the  wash- 
ing of  the  clothing.  Then  followed  the  lajing  on 
of  hands  by  the  elders,  the  ofTering  of  the  wave 
offeriDg  by  the  high  priest  and  of  a  sin  and  burnt 
offering.  A  special  clothing  does  not  seem  to  Imve 
been  appointed  for  them  as  it  was  for  the  priests 
(but  cf,  I  Chron.  xv,  27;  II  Cbron.  v.  12).  There 
m  tacking  a  description  of  their  personal  business 
and  manner  of  life  as  opposed  to  the  definite  regu- 
lations for  priest ly  living  (Lev.  xxi.),  except  that 
they  were  not  possessors  of  land,  in  lieu  of  which 
they  received  part  of  the  tithe.^  of  the  people  and 
of  the  booty  of  war  (Num.  xviii*  24  scjq.,  xxxi.  30; 
see  Tithes).  For  their  dwellings  forty-eight  cities 
were  set  apart,  according  to  Num.  xxxv.,  with 
definite  diraen.sions  in  order  that  ground  should  be 
available  for  pasturage  and  support,  a  provision 
which  does  not  do  away  wth  their  exclusion  from 
possession  of  land,  since  the  cities  were  not  inhab- 
ited exclusively  by  Levi  tea  (but  cf.  Lev.  xxv*  32- 
33).  The  carrjang  out  of  this  provision  is  given 
in  Josh.  xxi.  (P),  together  with  the  Betting  apart  of 
thirteen  cities  for  the  priests;  of  these  cities  six 
were  cities  of  refuge.  The  idea  of  the  systematic 
distribution  of  a  tribe  among  all  the  other  tribes 
presents  that  of  a  bond  admirably  adapted  to  pre- 
serve the  conceptions  of  the  theocracy,  but  seen^ 
rather  ideal  than  real.  The  cities  named  were  not 
in  Israelitic  poesession  till  long  after,  and  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges  the  Levites  were  in  the  position 
of  strangers  and  guests. 

The  tribe  consisted  of  three  families,  those  of 
Gershon^  Kohath,  and  Merari  (Gen.  xlvi.  U;  Ex. 
vi.  16),  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  these  divided  into 
eight  braacbes.  In  Mosaic  times  the  number  of 
Levites  is  given  as  22,000  (Num.  iii,  39)  or  23,000 
(Num.  xxvi,  62).  The  Chronicler  traces  a  new  ar- 
rangesment  for  the  Levite  service  back  to  David, 
who  in  connection  with  the  placujg  of 
3.  Chaiac-  the  ark  in  Jerusalem  is  said  to  have 
ter  of  aasigned  to  special  duties  the  diflferent 
Their  families  (I  Chron.  xxiii.-xxvii.),  and 
Service,  the  impression  h  given  that  this  was 
in  accord  with  prophetic  direction. 
The  objections  made  to  this  statement  as  a  merely 
fanciful  construction  are  answered  by  the  fact  tliat 
it  has  all  the  appearance  of  truth;  the  Chronicler 
might  ha%'e  attributed  the  assignment  to  Moses  or 
Solomon  were  the  representation  purely  hypo- 
thetical. It  is  evident  that  David  and  Solomon, 
the  projector  and  builder  of  the  temple,  and  the 
mooarcha  who  organ ij^ed  the  kingdom,  must  have 
given  special  uttention  to  the  Levites.  It  is  wholly 
possible  that  at  that  time  suitable  persons  from 
other  tribes  were  incorporated  among  the  Levites, 
though  the  tribal  descent  remained  the  basis  of 
ajssigmnent.  In  David's  time  the  number  of  Le- 
vites waa  3S,O00  (I  Chron.  xxxiii.  3)^  of  whom 
24,000  were  aasigned  to  sanctuary  service,  6,000 
became  officers  and  judges,  4, (XX)  doorkeepers,  and 
4,000  were  assigned  to  musical  service.  The  class 
fijret  named  acted  as  assistants  to  the  priests, 
deaiksed  the  temple,  prepared  the  oCferings,  and  had 


general  supervision  of  ttfce  sacred  precincts.  To 
this  end  a  further  division  was  made  into  twenty- 
four  cours<^s,  corresponding  to  the  same  nimiber  of 
priestly  courses.  The  officers  and  judges^  taken 
from  the  family  of  Kohath,  serv^ed  outside  the  sanc- 
tuary and  in  great  part  outside  Jerusalem.  The 
musicians  were  also  divided  into  twenty* four  choirs, 
and  among  their  leaders  are  mentioned  sons  of 
Asaph,  Jed  ut  bun,  Hem  an,  and  Kohath.  The  dooi^ 
keepers,  one  of  Korahltic  descent  and  the  rest  of 
two  families  tracing  their  origin  to  Merari,  guarded 
the  four  sides  of  the  temple  at  twenty- four  posts. 
The  Nethinim  (the  word  means  "  given  over,"  tra- 
diti,  cf.  the  hieroduhi  of  JosepHus,  Ant.  XL,  v.  I; 
III  Ezra,  i.  3)  were  assigned  to  a  service  different 
from  that  of  the  Levites;  in  postexilic  times  they 
perforiTied  the  menial  services  of  the  sanctuary,  in 
preaxilic  times  the  heaviest  duties^  and  their  insti- 
tution appears  to  have  been  one  of  high  antiquity 
(compare  the  genera!  service  of  the  Gibeonites,  Josh, 
ix.  21  sqq.).  Prisoners  of  war  under  the  kings  who 
followed  David  were  often  aligned  as  temple 
slaves  (Ezra  viii.  20),  and  Solomon  seems  to  have 
devoted  to  the  same  servici:".  some  of  the  Canaan  1  tea 
(I  Kings  ix.  21;  cf.  Ezra  ii.  58).  During  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  kingdom  the  service  of  the  temple 
seems  to  have  been  in  part  performed  even  by  un- 
circumcised  persons  (cf.  Ezek.  xliv.  7-8), 

At  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  according  to 
II  Chron.  xi.  13  sqq.»  many  Legates  flocked  to 
Judah  and  Jerusjdem  from  the  kingdom  of  Israe!. 
Levites  accompanied  the  host  on  a  war  expedition 
under  Jehoshaphat,  and  ser\^ed  at  the  same  time 
aa  judges  and  teachore  of  the  people 

4.  Later      (II  Chron.  xvii.  8,  xix.  S,  xx.  19  sqq.). 

Historical    Jehoiada  employed  them  as  an  armed 

Notices*  guard  at  the  overthrow  of  Athaliah 
(II  Chron.  xxiii  1-11,  an  office  as- 
.Higned  in  II  Kings  xi.  4-12  to  the  royal  guard). 
To  the  Le\itea  the  Chronicler  gives  an  important 
part  in  the  reformation  of  Hezekiah  (II  Chron. 
xxix.),  and  telLs  of  their  services  in  the  time  of 
Josiah  as  glaughtererH  of  the  paschal  iamb  (II  Chron» 
XXV.  1 1).  Hezekiah  is  suid  to  have  reinKtituted 
the  giving  of  tithes,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse, 
for  the  l>enefit  of  priests  and  Levites  (II  Chron, 
xxxi.  4},  and  the  Chronicler  gives  a  better  charac- 
ter to  the  Levites  than  to  the  priests  in  that  reign 
(TI  Chron.  xxix.  34).  Ezekiel  (xliv.  9)  expressly 
excludes  them  from  prie-stly  service  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  confirmed  Israel  in  idolatry,  and 
allows  them  to  perform  only  the  lower  sanctuary 
services,  assigfiing  the  altar  service  to  the  Zado- 
kitea.  The  effect  of  Ezekiel's  legislation  is  that  of 
an  entirely  new  arrangement.  That  the  Levi  tea 
had  fostered  the  high  places  is  suggested  by  their 
fewness  at  the  time  of  the  return  (Ezra  ii.  40); 
only  seventy-four  Levites  as  against  4,280  pnesta 
were  repatriated  under  Xenibbabel,  thotigh  there 
a|jpear  128  singers  and  139  doorkeepers.  These 
latter  had  been  more  closely  attached  to  the  temple, 
hence  their  greater  interest  in  the  return.  Under 
Neheraiah  the  number  of  Levites  in  Jerusalem  in- 
creased (Nek  xi.  15  sqq,).  The  Lexitieal  cities 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  period!  of  Ezra-Nehemiah, 
Nethinim,  regardcil  as  a  lower  ciiste  of  the  Levites^ 
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are  mentioned  as  returning  exiles,  and  they  dwelt 
mainly  in  Jerusalem  (Eira  ii.  58,  vii.  7,  46).  The 
Mishna  (Shekalim,  Middot,  Tamdd)  preserves  the 
tradition  of  the  rejgulations  affecting  the  service  of 
the  Levites  at  the  second  temple.  After  the  de- 
struction of  the  temple,  the  Levites  and  the  priest- 
hood lost  their  significance,  since  the  synagogue  did 
not  need  them,  though  in  the  ministrations  of  the 
synagogue  Levites  enjoyed  a  certain  distinction. 
The  employment  of  the  name  does  not,  however, 
involve  descent  from  that  tribe,  since  it  was  given 
to  members  of  other  tribes. 

Modem  criticism  has  brought  under  review  the 
prevalent  tradition  regarding  the  development  of 
the  Levites  and  their  service.  Since  the  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  priests  and  Levites  found  in  the 
priestly  legislation  does  not  appear  in  Deuteron- 
omy, one  school  throws  the  latter  book  into  a 
later  time  than  the  other  sources  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, on  the  ground  that  the  distinc- 
5.  Modem  tion  had  worn  away.    Another  school, 

Criticism,  working  upon  the  same  distinction  be- 
tween priests  and  Levites  and  holding 
that  in  prophetic  times  this  distinction  was  not 
existent,  places  the  separation  between  the  Aaronic 
priesthood  and  the  liturgical  Levites  in  the  post- 
prophetic  period.  A  separation  indicated  in  II 
Kings  xxiii.  8  sqq.  is  carried  farther  by  Ezekiel 
and  placed  upon  moral  ground,  when  be  reduces 
to  the  rank  of  serving  Levites  those  who  had  en- 
gaged in  idolatry  (Ezek.  xliv.  10).  Then,  accord- 
ing to  this  school,  the  priestly  regulations  were  com- 
pUed  in  Babylon,  brought  by  Ezra  to  Jerusalem, 
and  there  promulgated.  In  this  the  separation 
made  between  the  priestly  class  and  the  Levites 
was  dated  back  into  Mosaic  times.  The  Chroni- 
cler took  up  the  matter  and  developed  his  history  in 
accordance  with  the  scheme  of  the  priestly  legisla- 
tion. And  the  school  whose  teachinjG:8  are  here 
summarized  fmds  these  results  illuminative  of  doc- 
umentary history,  and  places  the  development  in 
the  order  Deuteronomy,  Ezekiel,  the  priestly  legis- 
lation, the  Chronicler. 

If  all  hLstoriciil  worth  is  denied  to  the  ordinances 
of  the  priest  code,  if  the  same  position  is  taken  in 
resj^ect  to  the  reports  of  the  Chronicler  and  to  such 
passages  as  I  Sam.  vi.  15,  II  Sam.  xv.  24  and  I 
Kings  viii.  6,  then  there  remains  little  concerning 
the  Levites  of  preexilic  times  except  subjective  hy- 
pothesis. Of  a  priestly  I^evitic  stock  in  early  times 
nothing  remains.  In  the  time  of  the  Judges  and 
early  kings  there  is  no  separation,  so  far  as  the  cul- 
tus  goes,  between  sacred  and  profane^Gideon,  Ma- 
noah,  and  Saul  sacrifice,  and  the  Ephraimite  Samuel 
becomes  a  priest,  and  so  do  David's  sons  (II  Sam. 
viii.  18  R.V.).  A  numerous  liturgical  personnel, 
such  as  according  to  P  the  tribe  of  Levi  must  have 
had,  nowhere  appears  in  early  times.  Individ- 
uals assumed  the  functions  of  divine  service,  and 
later  came  to  thoir  exalted  position  as  in  Deut. 
xxxiii.  But  these  are  in  part  arbitrary  assumf)- 
tions.  The  sources  indicate  that  the  tribe  of  Levi 
belongs  to  the  Mosaic  period  and  was  even  then  in 
sacred  service.  It  is  inconceivable  that  between 
this  tribe  and  the  priesthood  there  should  have 
been   no  line  of  separation.     The  union  between 


people  and  God  depends  upon  a  well-attested 
union  of  the  cultus  with  one  sanctuary  and  one 
priesthood,  and  the  priesthood  is  traced  in  the 
Pentateuch  to  a  family  and  not  a  tribe,  though  to 
the  tribe  during  the  wandering  something  of  priestly 
consecration  was  given  because  of  its  fidelity  to 
Yahweh.  This  does  not  involve  that  the  Mosaic 
basis  of  the  priestly  legislation  did  not  undergo 
in  the  course  of  time  some  modifications,  while 
practical  variations  appeared  from  time  to  time, 
as  has  been  indicated  above.  In  quite  early  times 
the  separation  between  sacred  and  profane  began 
to  fade  out  while  the  idea  of  a  universal  priesthood 
spread.  So  Judges  xvii.  furnishes  an  example  of 
consecration  of  a  profane  person,  who  is  later  re- 
placed by  a  Levite.  Many  sanctuaries  may  have 
existed  without  Levites  in  attendance.  The  sys- 
tematic ordering  of  the  temple  service  reintro- 
duced the  separation  between  sacred  and  pnrfane, 
and  Levitical  priests  were  entrusted  with  the  sanc- 
tuary service.  In  the  popular  view  each  Levite 
had  the  reversion  to  the  priestly  office.  The  Le- 
vites of  the  temple  were  so  distinguished  that  for 
ordinary  menial  functions  lower  servants  were  pro- 
vided, and  were  brethren  of  the  priests.  This  is  the 
Deuteronomic  position.  The  conclusion  so  fre- 
quently drawn  from  II  Kings  xxiii.  9  and  Deut. 
xviii.  6  sqq.  that  the  priests  of  Jerusalem  resisted 
the  attempt  of  Josiah  to  install  there  the  priests  of 
the  high  places  is  not  justified;  all  that  is  dedudble 
is  that  Levitic  origin  alone  was  not  considered  suf- 
ficient ground  for  their  serving  as  priests. 

C.  VON  OSELU. 
Bibuoobapht:  The  subject  is  so  essentially  invoNed  in  the 
criticism  of  the  Pentateuch  that,  at  least  Cor  the  critiesl 
side  and  laigely  also  for  the  historical  data,  referanee  to 
the  literature  on  the  Pentateuch  (Hezateuch)  is  Deee»- 
sary.  It  is  also  discussed  in  treatises  on  the  history  of 
Israel  (see  under  Ahab),  on  Hebrew  archeology  and  the 
theology  of  the  O.  T.  Consult  also:  E.  Riehm,  Dit  Ge- 
Sftzgebung  Mosis  im  Lande  Moab,  pp.  31  sqq.,  Gotha,  18W; 
J.  J.  StAhelin.  in  ZDMG,  ix  (1855).  708  sqq.:  J.  Orth,  in 
NouveUe  Revue  de  theologie,  iii  (1859),  384  sqq.:  K.  H. 
Graf,  in  Archiv  fur  .  .  .  Erforachung  de«  A.  T.,  i  (1867- 
69),  68-106,  208-236;  A.  Kuenen,  Godtdienat  ran  IgraeL 
ii.  104  sqq.,  Harlem,  1870,  F^ng.  transl..  Ix^ndon,  1875; 
S.  I.  CurtisB.  The  Leintical  PrieaUt,  Edinburgh.  1877:  S. 
Maybaum,  Die  Entwickelung  dea  altiaraelitischen  Prie^- 
turns,  Brenlau,  1880;  R.  Smend,  Die  LiaUn  der  Budr 
Kara  uni  Nehemia,  Basel,  1881;  W.  H.  Green,  M(m»v<^ 
the  Prophets,  New  York.  1882  (maintains  the  traditional 
view);  W.  W.  von  Baudissin,  Die  Geschiehte  dea  alUetta- 
mentlic/ien  Prieaterthums,  Leip.sic,  1889;  G.  Piepenbring.  in 
RHR,  xxiv  (1891),  1-60,  133-186  (summariaes  the  Keuss- 
Wellhausen  theory);  E.  Meyer.  Die  Entstehung  dea  Judfn- 
tuma,  pp.  168-183,  Halle,  1896;  A.  \'an  Hoonacker.  Lf 
Sacerdoce  levitique,  Louvaln,  1899:  F.  von  Hummelawr. 
Daa  vormosaische  Priesterthum  in  Israel,  Freiburg.  1899:  J. 
Koberle,  Die  Tempeladnger ,  Erlangen,  1899;  J.  E.  Carpenter 
and  G.  Harford- Bat  tersby.  The  Composition  of  the  Haa- 
teuch,  London,  1902.  Smith,  OTJC;  SchQrer,  GeschithU. 
ii.  237-242.  271-279,  Eng.  transl..  II.,  i.  223-229,  265-273: 
DB.  iii.  99-102.  iv.  67-97  (not  to  be  overlooked);  EB,  iit 
2770-2776,  3837^7;    JE.  viii  19-21,  49-50. 

LEVIRATE  MARRIAGE.  See  Family  and  Mab- 
Ri.\Gt:  Relations,  Hebrew,  §  12. 

LEVITICUS.     See  Hexateuch. 

LEWIS,  ABRAM  HERBERT:  Seventh  Day 
Baptist;  b.  at  Scott,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  17,  1836;  d.  at 
Watch  Hill,  R.  I.,  Nov.  4,  1908.  He  studied  at 
l^ipon  College,  Ripon,  Wis.,  Milton  College,  Milton, 
Wis.  (B.A.,  1861),  Alfred  University,  Alfred  Centre, 


N.  Y.  (M,A.,  1863),  Alfred  Theological  Seminary 
(graduated  1S63),  and  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary (1870-71).  He  was  pastor  at  We^iterly,  R.  L, 
1864-67  and  New  York  City  1867-69;  general  agent 
of  the  American  Sablmth  Tract  Society  1869-73; 
pastor  at  Shiloh,  N.  J,,  1873-76;  ]>rofe«sor  of  church 
history  ami  horailetics  at  Alfred  University  1876- 
1880;' pastor  at  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  iaSO-96.  From 
1896  until  his  death  he  was  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  American  Sabbath  Tract  Society  and  editor 
of  The  Sabbath  Recorder,  He  was  editor  of  The 
Outlook  and  Sabbath  Quarierlif  LS82-94,  and  was 
corresponding  editor  of  The  Phlanlhropisi,  In 
theolc^y  he  was  a  liberal  orthodox  adherent  of  his 
Church.  He  wrote:  Sabbath  ami  xSurulay  (Alfred 
Centre,  N.  Y.,  1870);  Biblical  Teuckingii  concerning 
the  Sabbath  and  the  Sundaif  (1884);  Cntieal  His- 
tory of  the  Sabbixlh  and  t^e  Sumiai/  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  (1886);  Criiicat  Hisiory  of  Sunduy 
Legislation  from  SBl  to  188S  A.  D.  (New  York,  1888); 
Paganism  Surviiring  in  Chnntinmtt^  (1890);  Swift 
Decadence  of  Sunday;  What  AVjrf  f  (Plainfield,  N.  J., 
1899);  and  Letters  to  Young  Prenchers  and  their 
Readers  (1900). 

LEWIS,  TAYLER:  Reformed  Dutch  lay  Bibhca! 
flcholar  and  author;  b.  at  Northumberlandi  Saratoga 
County p  N.  Y.,  Mar.  27,  1802;  d.  at  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  May  1 1,  1877,  After  graduatitig  from  Union 
l|fi|||Mp  in  1820  he  studied  law  and  began  to  prac- 
NBKn  Fort  Miller  in  1824.  Having  become  inter* 
e«ted  in  Biblical  and  cluHsical  fitudie^  he  gave  up 
the  law  and  in  1833  opene<l  a  classical  school  at 
Waterford,  N.  Y,,  which  he  moved  to  Ogdensburg 
in  1835,  He  was  professor  of  Greek  in  New  York 
University  lS:iSt-49,  and  from  1849  till  his  death 
professor  of  Greek  and  instructor  in  Oriental  lan- 
guages and  Biblical  literature  at  Union  College.  He 
was  fik  member  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  t'hurcli. 
He  wa^  an  able  apologete  and  a  prominent  exponent 
of  Oriental  and  cla^ical  studies.  His  more  impor- 
tant worka  are:  Plato  contra  Atheon  (New  York, 
1845)«  being  the  Greek  text  of  the  tenth  book  of 
the  dialogue  on  laws,  with  tiuninous  notes  and  dis- 
cusaiGiis;  An  Essay  on  the  Groujid  and  Reomn  of 
Punishment  with  Sj)€eial  Re/crenee  to  the  Penalty  of 
Death  (1846);  The  Six  Days  of  Creation  (Schenec- 
tady, 1855);  The  Bible  and  Science  (1856);  The 
Divine  Human  in  the  Scrifttures  (New  York,  1860); 
State  Rights,  a  Plwtograph  from  the  Ruins  of  Ancient 
Greece  (Albany,  1861);  and  The  Light  by  which  we 
§ee  Light  (Vedder  lecturen,  New  York,  1875).  He 
also  translated  and  supplemented  the  notes  on 
Genesis  for  Schaff's  edition  of  Lange's  commentary 
(1868).  and  prepared  for  the  same  work  metrical 
versions  of  Job  and  Ecclesiastes. 

BlBLiooRAPirr:     W.    Wells,     in    the    Methodi$t    Quarterly, 
xxxvili  (187S),  6D4  aqq. 

LEWIS,  WILSOH  SEELEY:  Methodist  Episco- 
pal bishop;  b.  at  Russell,  N.  Y.,  July  17,  1857, 
He  was  cflucated  at  St.  Lawrence  University^  N,  Y., 
and  Cornel  I  College,  Mount  Vernon,  la.  (B.A., 
1889),  after  which  he  was  principal  of  Ep worth 
Seminary,  Epworth,  la.,  until  1897  and  president 
of  Momingside  College,  8ioux  City,  la.,  until  1908, 
In  which  year  he  was  elected  a  bishop  of  his  de- 
nomiriation. 


LEYDECKER,  loi'dek^r,  MELCHIOR:  Dutch 
Protestant;  b,  at  Middelburg  Mar.  11,  1642;  d.  at 
Utrecht  Jan.  6,  1721.  After  serv^ing  for  fifteen 
years  as  paator  in  different  places  of  Zealand  he 
became  professor  of  theology  in  Utrecht  in  1679 
and  labonnJ  there  till  hin  death.  He  was  perhaps 
the  last  representative  of  strict  Reformed  ortho- 
doxy. From  his  orthodox  standpoint  he  wrote 
polemical  works  again.st  Balthasar  Becker,  the 
Cartesians,  Hermann  Witsius,  and  esfiecially  against 
the  federal  theology  of  the  Cocceians.  His  princi- 
pal works  are:  Df  a^mnomia  trium  personantm  in 
nejotio  scdtdis  humancE  (Utrecht,  1682);  Synopsijf 
cordroversianiin  de  fcedere  et  testamento  Dei  (1690); 
Commcntariiis  in  Caiech.  Heidelberg,  sive  de  veritate 
et  sanctilate  fldei  Hef or  matte  (1694);  and  De  repub^ 
lira  HebrtEorum  (2  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1704-10). 
(E.  F.  Karl  M(3llbr.) 

Biblioorapht:  A.  X  Vftn  der  Aft,  BiofjraphtMd'i  Woorden^ 
boek  der  Nmterlanden^  id.  387  «qq.,  HoArleno,  1852  »qq.: 
SaTTXTniung  von  alien  und  neuen  theoloQiarJun  JSachen,  pp. 
1012  »qq..  Leipfuc,  1721;  F.  W.  J,  H.  tiass.  OeMd^u:htr  dtsr 
protestantischen  Dagmaiik.  m.  290.  Berlin.  1 662. 

LEYSER,  liii'zer  (LEISER,  LYSER):  A  family 
of  Lutheran  theologians  and  learned  men,  which  in 
the  sixteenth  century  removed  from  Swabia  to  North 
Germany,  where  its  descendants  are  still  ftourifihing* 

1*  Caspar  Leyser:  The  oldest  kfiown  member  of 
the  family,  was  born  at  Winnenden  (12  m.  n.e. 
of  Stuttgart),  Wiirttemberg,  c,  1527;  d.  at  Nilrt- 
ingen  ( 13  m.  s.s.e.  of  Stuttgart)  1564  or  1555,  He 
entered  the  University  of  Ttibingen  in  1541,  in 
155(>  became  pastor  in  his  nati%'e  city,  and  in  1553 
at  Nurtingen.  He  joined  his  brother-in-law,  Jakob 
Andrea,  in  a  proposal  to  Duke  Christopher  of  WUrt- 
tcmberg  to  introduce  a  church  discipline  modeled 
after  Calvin's  and  "pre^bj-ieries/'  i.e.,  church  courta 
for  the  correction  of  offenders.  The  duke  received 
the  proposal  favorably^  but  Brenz  and  the  secular 
councilors  opposed  it,  and  it  was  not  carried  into 
effect. 

2.  Poly  carp  Leyser  (the  Elder):  Only  son  of 
Caspar  Leyser,  Wfis  born  at  Winnenden  Mar.  18, 
1552^  d.  at  Dresden  Feb.  22,  1610.  In  1570  he 
became  master  and  repet^nt  at  Tiibingen,  and  in 
1573  preacher  at  ttellers^lorf  in  Lower  Austria, 
whence  he  was  frequently  called  to  preach  at  Vienna 
and  thus  became  known  to  Emperor  Maximilian 
II.  After  declining  a  call  to  Graz,  in  1577  he 
became  pastor,  superintendent,  and  theologica,! 
professor  at  Wittenberg.  Here  the  migrateful  task 
devolved  upon  him  of  pacifying  the  excitement  pre- 
vailing since  the  overthrow  of  the  Cryptocalvinisle 
in  1574  and  of  assisting  in  the  introduction  of  the 
Formub  of  Concord  as  well  as  in  the  reorganization 
of  the  university.  His  modesty ,  amiability,  and 
oratoriciil  talents  soon  won  the  respect  and  love  of 
his  congregation,  of  the  university,  and  of  the  elec- 
tor. He  was  active  in  the  final  arrangement  of  the 
Book  of  Concord  (1577-80),  in  the  reform  of  the 
university,  and  the  revision  of  Luther's  translation 
of  the  Bible.  In  1582  he  attended  the  colloquy  of 
Quedhnburg  (see  CHEBpfNiTz,  Martin,  §  3),  in  1583 
a  synod  at  Dresden,  in  1584  and  1685  conventions 
at  Magdeburg,  Leipeic,  and  Herzberg.  When  the 
Philippists  regained  the  ascendency  after  the  death 
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of  Elector  Augustus  in  1586,  Leyser  went  to  Bruns- 
wick as  vice-superintendent.  Here  new  struggles 
awaited  him  since  Superintendent  Heidenreich 
confuted  the  doctrine  of  Ubiquity  (q.v.)  as  laid  down 
in  the  Formula  of  Concord.  The  majority  of  the 
congregation  and  preachers  took  Leyser's  part  and 
Heidenreich  was  deposed  to  make  way  for  Leyser 
(1589).  Professor  Daniel  Hoffmann  of  Helmstftdt, 
however,  renewed  the  attack,  and  vehement  dis- 
cussions ensued  until  Leyser  was  recalled  to  Wit- 
tenberg (1593)  after  the  death  of  Elector  Christian 
I.  and  the  rapid  overthrow  of  Cryptocalvinism. 
He  at  once  became  involved  in  the  controversy 
there  over  the  teachings  of  Samuel  Huber  (q.v.). 
In  1594  he  went  to  Dresden  as  court  preacher  and 
councilor  of  the  consistory. 

Leyser's  most  important  works  are  the  edition 
of  the  Loci  theologici  of  Martin  Chenmitz  (Frank- 
furt, 1592)  and  his  continuation  of  the  same  au- 
thor's Hamumia  evangelica  (1593).  He  also  wrote 
commentaries  on  Genesis,  Daniel,  the  minor  proph- 
ets, and  other  books  of  the  Bible.  The  greatest 
sensation  was  stirred  up  by  his  polemical  treatise 
against  the  Calvinists,  06,  wte,  und  vxirum  man  lie- 
ber  mit  den  Papisten  Gemeinschaft  haben  .  .  .  soil 
denn  mil  und  zu  den  Ccdvinisten,  originally  an  in- 
troduction to  his  ChrisHaniamus,  Papismus  et  Cal- 
viniamua^  daa  ist  drey  unterschiedliche  Auslegungen 
des  Catechismi  LiUheri  (1595;  republished  by  Ley- 
ser's  successor,  Ho6  von  Ho^negg,  1620;  cf.  Tho- 
luck,  pp.  115  sqq.). 

8.  Pi>l7carp  LtjwtT  (IL):  Elder  son  of  Polycarp 
Leyser  (the  Elder),  was  bom  at  Wittenberg  Nov. 
20,  1586;  d.  in  Leipsic  Jan.  15,  1633.  He  was  pro- 
fessor at  Wittenberg  and  Leipsic  and  later  was  en- 
trusted with  high  ecclesiastical  positions.  He  took 
part  in  various  theological  proceedings  and  dis- 
putes and  wrote  conmientaries  on  Galatians,  on  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  and  on  the  Formula  of  Con- 
cord;  also  polemical  treatises,  sermons,  and  dis- 
putations. 

4.  Wilhelm  Leyser:  Younger  son  of  Polycarp 
I>eyser  (the  Elder),  was  born  in  Dresden  1592;  d. 
in  Wittenlwrg  Feb.  8,  KUl).  He  wius  su|X^rinten(l- 
ent  at  Torgau  antl  professor  at  \Vittenl)erg,  and 
wrote  a  Sumtnarium  locorum  theologicorum,  a  Sys- 
tema  theiiro-txegeiicum,  a  Trifolium  vcrir  relig^wnia 
vetens  tef>tamcTiti  Adamiticcr,  Abrahamiticcc,  Isradi- 
tic(r,  and  other  works. 

6.  Johannes  Leyser:  Son  of  Polycarp  Leyser 
(II.)  was  horn  at  Leipsic  Sept.  30,  UVM;  d.  near 
Paris,  1085.  He  was  for  a  time  pastor  and  ins|)ec- 
tor  in  Schiilpforta,  Prussian  Saxony,  and  in  several 
writings  defended  polygamy,  which  cost  him  his 
position. 

6.  Polycarp  Leyser  (III.):  Gramison  of  Poly- 
carp I^eyser  (II.),  was  born  at  Halle  July  1,  !().")(); 
d.  at  Celle  (23  m.  n.  of  Hanover)  Oct.  11,  1725. 
He  was  assessor  of  the  philosophical  faculty  at 
Leipsic,  later  pastor  at  Magdeburg,  superintendent 
at  Wunstorf  and  after  1708  general  superintendent 
at  C^lle.  He  rendered  great  services  to  the  mem- 
ory of  his  great-grandfather. 

(Johannes  Kunze.) 

Bibliooraphy:    1.   C.  F.  Sat  tier.  (lesrhirhte  des  Herzogthums 
WUrUemberg,   iv.    74,   uud   appendixesi    29-30.    10  vols., 


Ulm.  1769-70;  C.  F.  Schnurrer,  ErUkuterunoen  d$t  vOrU 
tembergiaeken  KtreKen'RefomtaHon*-  und  OMnrteiirGt- 
achiehU,  pp.  234  aqq.,  Tabincen,  1708;  C.  F.  tod  Stilin, 
WiirUembergi9ch0  Gtaekichte,  iv.  738-730,  Stmtcart.  1870. 
2.  One  of  Leyser's  own  tracts,  useful  as  material,  wu  given 
by  his  great-ffrandson  W.  E.  Tentael  in  Cwrierm  Bib- 
liothec,  1705,  ii.  675-735;  a  selection  of  his  letten  wu 
issued  by  another  great-grandson.  P.  Leyser  III,  Syj- 
loife  epiatolarum  Leytr,  L  1706;  and  oontemponuy  ma- 
terial was  used  by  M.  Adam,  in  Vitae  theologonm,  pp. 
370-381,  Frankfort,  1706.  Consult  P.  J.  RethiDe>v, 
Braunaehweigiadte  KirchenhtMloris,  iv.  23  sqq..  55-149. 
Brunswick,  1715;  A.  Tholuck,  Der  Geitt  der  luiKentdm 
Theologen  WittenbergM,  pp.  4-14,  Gotha.  1852;  a  careful 
sketch,  founded  on  early  data,  is  given  in  J.  A  Glocfa. 
AnnaUM  eeeUnaaHci,  i.  43O-€O0.  Dresden,  1730. 

L»h6pITAL  I6"p!"t(ll'  (L»HOSPITAL),  MICHEL 
DE:  Chancellor  of  France;  b.  at  Aigueperee  (SO 
m.  n.w.  of  Lyons),  Auvergne,  1504;  d.  on  his 
estate  at  Vignay,  near  ^tampes  (30  m.  8.8.w.  of 
Paris)  Mar.  13,  1573.  L'H6pital,  who  was  of  a 
noble  family  from  Auvergne,  studied  law  at  Padua 
(1525-31),  where  the  last  year  he  lectured  on  mil 
law  as  professor  extraordinarius.  After  spending 
a  year  in  Rome  as  member  of  the  papal  Gourt  of 
justice  called  "  Delia  Rota,"  he  came  to  Paris 
where  for  three  years  be  worked  hard  as  a  barris- 
ter and  (1537)  gained  a  seat  in  the  Paris  parlia- 
ment. Henceforth  his  career  became  more  and 
more  successful.  He  was  sent  (1547)  as  a  delegate 
to  the  Council  of  Trent  which  had  been  transferred 
to  Bologna.  He  was  appointed  (1553)  by  Ma^ 
garet,  the  future  duchess  of  Savoy,  first  as  chan- 
cellor of  the  duchy,  then  (1554-59)  lord  of  the  ex- 
chequer. At  last  (1560)  he  became  chancellor  and 
keeper  of  the  seal  in  France.  In  the  first-men- 
tioned office  he  had  distinguished  himself  as  a 
fair,  impartial  judge,  and  as  chancellor  (1560-68). 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  confused  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  France,  he  dbplayed  the  talents  of  a  states- 
man. He  became  the  leader  of  the  "  Mod^r^s " 
who  then  were  very  few  and  he  followed  inflexi- 
bly his  own  ideals.  He  formulated  the  edict  (Jan. 
17.  15G2)  by  which,  although  it  forbade  the  Prot- 
estants to  build  churches,  they  could  hold  their 
meetings  outside  the  walls  of  cities  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  This  restricted  toleration, 
became  the  fundamental  law,  and  decided  the  legal 
position  of  Protestants  as  affected  by  all  other 
edicts. 

He  could  not  prevent  the  outbreak  of  the  ci\^ 
war  (which  began  with  the  massacre  of  Vassy. 
1562),  but  in  the  frequent  negotiations,  as  for  in- 
stance in  the  Treaty  of  Amboi.se  (Mar.  19,  1563), 
his  influence  was  felt.  The  same  influence  re- 
mained powerful  till  the  Council  of  Trent .  which  by 
its  decrees  separated  definitely  the  two  denomina- 
tions. But  through  his  advice,  these  decrees  were 
not  accepted  in  France  (Feb.,  1564)  and  once  more 
his  conciliatory  spirit  can  be  traced  in  the  Treaty 
of  Longjunieau  (Mar.  23,  1568).  From  tliat  date  he 
withdrew  from  his  charge  as  councilor  and  left  the 
court  for  Vignay.  He  was  formally  discharged 
from  liis  post  as  chancellor  (Feb.  6,  157.3),  but  all 
his  titles  with  their  income  were  left  to  him.  Faure 
and  others  edited  his  Epistolce  (Paris,  1585):  and 
Dufey  his  (Euires  (1624-26,  5  vols.). 

G.  Bonet-Maury. 
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BrBUuo&AFSY:  P,  Bvyln,  DieHonmy,  Huiiorical  and  Crit- 
uxU,  iii.  505-517.  London,  1735;  M.  J.  A.  N.  Caritat, 
Jh00«  dt  M.  rHdpiial,  pArb,  1777.  cf.  hu  iiogsM  de*  Aca- 
dhnictMna,  vol.  v.,  ib.  1799;;  E.  Dupr^-L&Halle,  iu  Le 
Droits  March  and  June,  1858;  idem,  Muhtl  dr  V Hospital, 
PAtu,  1809:  A.  H.  TaUlan<ii«r,  NtfuvelleM  recherdu^  hit- 
torigmB  *wr  &i  FM?  de  .  .  .  UH&pitaU  Paris.  18«1;  A.  F. 
ViUemain,  £iude»  d'hUL  moderne:  vie  de  L'HCpUcd,  ib. 
1862;  P.  D.  L.,  Eciairdjuement  historix/ue  ^i  ytn^aioffique 
•ur  UHdpital  ti  m  famiile,  Cleniiont-Ft^rrand,  1862;  H. 
Ampboux,  M.  de  L'Hdpitai  et  la  lihert^  dt  conttcittnce  ou 
3^.  tUcU,  PftfU,  1900;    Lichtonberger,  ESR,  vi.  366-374. 

LIAFWHTE.     See  Lebwin. 

LIBANTDS  li-b^'ni'Us:  One  of  the  latest  aixd 
most  important  of  the  Greek  sophists;  b.  at  An- 
lioch  314;  d.  there  c.  395.  He  studied  for  four 
years  at  Athens,  then  opened  a  school  at  Constan- 
tinople«  where  his  lectures  became  so  popular  tlwt 
in  343  rival  teachers  of  rhetoric  securetJ  his  expul- 
Bion  from  the  city  on  a  charge  of  "  magie/'  After 
teacliing  for  five  years  in  Nicomedia  lie  returneti  to 
Coast  an  tin  ople,  but^  finding  his  adversaries  in  the 
ascendency,  he  finally  settled  in  Antii>ch  in  35^. 
He  was  an  intimate  frient!  of  the  Emperor  Julian, 
who  corresponded  with  him.  He  was  a  teacher  of 
Baidl  the  Great  and  Chrysostom,  and  maintained 
friendly  relations  with  them  tliroughout  life.  His 
works  consist  of  declamations,  orationa,  a  Hfe  of 
r>emosthenes,  an  autobiography,  and  letters,  of 
which  there  are  no  less  tlian  1,607  extant.  The 
letters  were  edited  by  C.  H.  Wolf  (Amsterdam, 
1738),  the  declamations  and  orations  by  J.  J. 
ReLske  (4  vols,^  Altenburg,  1791-97).  A  few  of 
his  writings,  including  sixteen  letters  to  Julian, 
were  translated  by  J.  Duncombe  and  published  in 
Select  Works  of  the  Emperor  Julian  (2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1784).  His  funeral  oration  on  Julian,  in  Eng- 
lish translation,  h  in  C.  W.  King's  Julian  ike  Em- 
peror  (London,  1888). 

Biblxoohaphy:  L.  Petit,  Eiwxi  mtt  la  vie  tt  ta  correapon- 
dance  du  topkiet  LibaniuM,  Parm,  L866;  G.  E.  Sim  vers, 
Dm  Leben  dee  Libaniu*.  Berlin,  1868:  A.  Gardner,  JiUian 
PhUomypher  and  Emperor,  LondDti,  iSO^;  G.  N«|[rj,  Julian, 
the  Apostate,  paasim.  New  York,  1903  (valuable). 

LIBELLATICL     See  Lapsed. 

LIBER  COMICUS,     See  Pericope,  |$  5-6. 

LIBER  DIDRJfUS  ROMAIfORUM  POHTIFICUM: 

A  collection  of  formularies  usetl  at  Rome  in  con- 
nection ^ith  the  principal  ecclesiastical  functions, 
such  as  the  coronation  of  a  pope^  the  consecration 
of  the  suburbicarian  bishops,  the  granting  of  the 
pallium  or  of  special  privileges.  Based  mainly 
upon  the  letters  of  Gelasius  I.  and  Gregory  L,  the 
book  took  shat>e  between  685  and  75 L  It  was 
used  down  to  the  eleventh  century,  in  fact  Individ- 
ual formularies  are  found  from  it  m  the  collections 
of  canons  made  in  the  twelfth^  as  in  Gratian;  but 
after  tluit  period,  being  no  longer  applicable  to  the 
altered  position  of  the  Roman  see,  it  fell  into  dis- 
use and  oblivion.  It  was  redi-scovered  by  Lucas 
Holste  (q.v.)  in  a  mamLscript  belonging  to  the  Cis- 
tercian  library  of  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemrae  at 
Rome.  He  waa  preparing  to  publish  it  in  1650, 
after  collation  with  another  version  sent  him  by 
Sirmond  from  the  College  de  Clermont,  when  the 
Roman  censorship  forbade  him,  an<l  he  died  in 
IGCH   without  gaining  permission.     The  ground  of 


this  refusal  was  the  "  profession  of  faith  '*  con- 
tained in  it,  to  be  ifiade  by  each  pope  on  taking 
office,  which  included  a  declaration  of  assent  to  the 
decrees  of  the  sixth  general  council  and  a  repudia* 
tion  of  the  heresies  condemned  by  it,  mentioning 
Hoaorius  L  among  the  supporters  of  the  latter. 
The  book  was  published  by  the  Jesuit  Gamier  in 
1680  at  Paris,  and  Mabillon,  who  on  \m  visit  to 
Rome  examined  the  manuscript  found  by  Holste, 
and  gave  extracts  from  it  in  his  Museum  lialicum, 
Garnier's  edition  was  re[>rinted  by  Hofmann  (Leip- 
sic,  1733)  and  Riegger  (Vienna^  1762);  and  an  edi- 
tion meeting  the  requirements  of  modern  scholar- 
ship was  published  by  Eugene  de  Rozi^re  (Paris, 
1860),  including  the  necessary  textual  apparatus 
and  the  notes  of  Gamier.  Baluze,  and  Zaccaria. 
This  edition  is  based  on  a  collation  by  Daremberg 
and  Re  nan  of  the  Vatican  manuscript,  then  still 
supposed  to  Ije  the  only  one  extant,  wliich  accord- 
ing to  Mabillon  belongs  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
ninth  century.  Von  Sickel  then  published  another 
edition  (Vienna,  IHH^)  which  contained  important 
new  results,  denying  the  miity  of  the  composition 
and  taking  eomewhat  different  views  as  to  its  date. 
But  he  was  unaware  that  the  Ambro«ian  Library  at 
Milan  contains  another  manuscript,  so  that  his  con* 
elusions  can  not  be  accepted  as  final.  In  the  centu- 
ries following  the  eleventh,  attempts  were  made  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  old  book,  which  was  now 
no  longer  serviceable,  and  collections  are  extant  in 
manuscript  under  the  titles  LiiercB  qua:  in  curia 
domini  pap(B  dari  consul  mm  nt  and  Stylus  scripto- 
ram  curice  Rontanw,  extending  from  John  XXI L  to 
Gregory  XIL  and  John  XXIIL 

(J.  F.  VON  SCBULTE,) 
Bibliookafhy:  CbosnJt,  beaidea  the  prolegomena  and  diA- 
GiiflsioQ.B  in  thet  editions  named,  in  the  t«xt,  Hitt'k^K  SiU- 
unQtherichte der  Wiemr  Akademie,  philmophiM-K-hitttariache 
Kla«s€,  vol.  cjcvii,;  KL,  vii,  1881-86;  F,  Palackf.  Utbtr 
Formeihiichcr,  Prague,  1S42. 

LIBER  POITTIFICALIS:  The  Liha-  pemtifimha 
contains  the  history  of  the  pope^^  from  St.  Peter 
down,  in  the  form  of  biographies.  The  oldest  work 
bearing  this  title,  to  which  it  is  most  properly  ap- 
plied^ comes  down  to  Stephen  V.  (885-891),  with 
the  omission  of  the  thre<*  prcnlecessors  of  tliis  pope, 
John  VIIL,  Marinns  IL^  and  Adrian  HI.;  the  text 
of  the  extant  manuscripts  stops  mid- 
Original  way  in  the  life  of  Stephen  V.,  so  that 
Form.  it  is  not  possible  to  say  how  it  origi- 
nally terminated.  As  to  its  origin  va- 
rious opinions  have  been  entertained.  In  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  on  the  ground  of  the  letters  of  Damasus 
and  Jerome  appentled  to  it,  Damasus  was  supposed 
to  be  the  author.  The  Humanists  (e,g.,  Onofrio 
Fanvinio)  were  more  critical,  and  conjectured 
Anastasius,  librarian  of  Nicholas  L"  though  this 
hjT^ot heats  was  refuted  by  the  Vatican  librarian, 
Emanuel  Schelstrate  (in  his  Dis»eriatio  de  atdiquis 
Romanorum  p&ntijicum  catalogis,  Rome,  1602),  as 
well  as  by  G.  G,  Ciampini  (Exatnen  libri  pontifi- 
culis,  ib.  1688)  and  by  F.  Biancliini  in  his  edition 
of  the  Liber  pontificalis  (ib.  1718  sqq.).  Duchesne 
has  proved  that  the  li%'es  were  the  prod  nets  of  a 
gradual  evolution;  and  the  only  debatable  que©- 
tion  is  now  as  to  the  date  of  its  original  compila- 
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tion.    The  dedaioD  dependi  on  the  questioD  of  its 


The  names  and  dates  of  the  lives  are  drawn 

demonstrably  from  two  sources.    One  Is  the  Cata- 

bffut  LibmianuB,  a  list  of  popes  ending  with  Li- 

berius  (352-366).    This  is  a  part  of 

Sonrcss     the  Ckronagraphm  anni  864,  the  well- 

andDate.  known  Roman  state  calendar,  and  is 
taken,  down  to  235  (Pontlanus),  from 
the  Liber  gmieraiiame  of  Hippolytus,  and  later  from 
chufbh  calendars* 

Hie  second  list  is  handed  down  in  di£Perent  forms 
of  various  feqgth,  but  these  may  all  be  traced  back 
to  a  single  dearl^  distlnguishalde  archetype  (desig- 
nated 1^  Mommsen  as  Index).  The  first  compiler 
adhered  in  the  main  to  the  Cakdogtte  Liberiamie, 
because  this  is  more  explicit  in  relation  to  the  ear- 
lier times;  and  only  from  Liberius  down  is  the  In- 
dex the  sole  source  for  tiie  dates.  At  all  events,  a 
collation  b  possible  down  to  Siztus  III.  (d.  440), 
through  data  from  Prosper's  Chronieon,  which  ex- 
hibits an  agreement  in  dates.  The  student  of  papal 
chronology  will  naturally  turn,  not  to  the  Liber 
ponHfieahe  but  to  its  sources,  as  the  former  is 
merely  a  secondary  authority.  Indeed,  even  the 
other  historical  matter  of  the  older  portion  is  de- 
rived from  other  works.  Their  number  is  very 
great,  their  vahie  generally  very  small;  so  that  the 
historical  statements  are  untrustworthy  down  to 
about  the  time  of  Anastasius  II.  (4Q&-498).  A 
sini^  exception  may  be  made  in  favor  of  the  enu- 
meration of  buildings  erected  and  gifts  made  by 
the  popes,  doubtless  dating  back  to  the  substance 
of  pc^mJ  archives,  and  constituting  the  best  feature 
of  the  okiest  portion.  From  Anastasius  11.  the 
accounts  of  the  political  history  of  the  pqpes  be- 
come more  trustworthy.  In  tUs  way  there  is  ob- 
tained a  criterion  for  deciding  the  question  as  to 
the  age  of  the  first  compilation.  It  is  safe  to  con- 
clude with  Duchesne,  against  Mommsen,  that  the 
oldest  form  of  the  Liber  pontificcdis  dates  from  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century;  a  deduction  fa- 
vored not  only  by  the  fact  that  the  lives  of  the  early 
sixth  century  aflford  superior  historical  matter,  but 
also  by  the  existence  of  an  extract,  ending  with  the 
life  of  Felix  IV.  (526-530),  the  so-called  Catalogus 
FeLidanua.  Possibly  this  may  afford  ground  for 
referring  the  original  compilation  to  the  time  of 
Boniface  II.,  successor  to  Felix  IV.  This  first  edi- 
tion then  came  to  serve  as  pattern  for  a  whole 
series  of  others,  e.g.,  an  edition  closing  with  the  life 
of  Conon  (d.  687),  the  existence  of  which  is  attested 
by  an  abstract,  ending  with  Conon  {Catalogus 
Cononianu8)f  and  by  the  list  of  popes,  likewise  end- 
ing with  Conon,  of  the  earliest  manuscript  of  the 
Liber  ponUficaliSf  dating  from  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century.  Another  recension  closed  with 
Constantine  I.  (d.  715),  and  still  others  with  Stephen 
II.  (d.  757),  Stephen  III.  (d.  772),  and  Adrian  I. 
(d.  795).  From  the  sixth  century  down,  the  biog- 
raphies were  for  the  most  part  begun  in  the  life- 
time of  their  subjects.  Specially  noteworthy  in 
this  respect  are  the  lives  of  Gregory  II.  (715-731), 
Valentine  (827),  and  Sergius  II.  (844^47).  The 
life  of  Gregory  II.  was  used  by  Bede  (q.v.)  as  a 
source  for  his  chronicle,  and  thus  must  certainly 


have  been  begun  before  the  death  of  this  pope. 
The  life  of  Valentine  contains  very  fuU  partico- 
lars  of  his  birth,  education,  electioii  and  yirtuei; 
but  as  he  died  only  a  few  days  after  his  efecticn, 
it  must  have  been  written  immediately  upon  his 
elevation.  The  life  of  Serghis  IL  bcipms  with  ful- 
some praise  of  his  virtues,  then  suddenly  breaks 
off:  the  virtuous  pope  becomes  the  direct  opposite^ 
and  eocsggerated  praise  turns  to  vehement  cen- 
sure; so  that  we  may  stq>pose  that  the  first  por- 
tion was  composed  in  his  lifetime,  the  second  after 
his  death.  Owing  to  this  contemporary  oompoa- 
tion,  the  Liber  ponHfioaUe  is  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable sources  for  the  history  of  those  eentories. 
It  is  true  that  in  consequence  of  the  official  diarae- 
ter  of  the  conqiilatiooi^^he  bipipniphies  are  all 
composed  by  officers  of  the  papal  household— a 
certain  tbaod  terminology  is  noticeaUe,  eepedeHf 
in  the  later  lives,  which  notabty  preinuls  in  the 
forms  of  introduction  and  condusion,  as  wdl  as  in 
stereotyped  phrases  for  describing  the  pope's  per- 
sonality; but  still  the  careful  student  will  know 
how  to  appreciate  the  work,  despite  Its  defects,  as 
an  excellent  witness  respcMCiing  the  eonceptioos 
and  standpoint  of  the  v^apal  court.  In  this  period, 
if  at  all,  the  work  of  Anastaatus  Bibliothecaiiui 
(q.v.)  must  have  been  done. 

.The  old  Liber  ponHfioalU  stops  at  the  dose  of  the 
ninth  century.  For  the  tenth  and  eleventh,  theie 
exist  only  meager  lists  of  pqpes.  The  Hilddiitad- 
ine  epoch  produced  the  great  biographies  of  Leo 
IX.  and  Gregory  VII.  Boniso  of  Sutri,  in  his 
Liber  ad  osMcum,  interweaves  the  history  of  the 
popes  from  Leo  IX.  to  Gregory  VIL  in  the  stg^ 
of  the  eariy  Liber  ponHfioaUe,  summarins,  in  the 
fourth  book  of  his  DeareldU,  the  piqpsl 

Continaa-  history  to  Stephen  Y.,  and  gives  an 
tkms.  outline  as  far  as  Urban  n.  Gsrdinsl 
Beno  writes  the  history  of  Gregory 
VII.;  the  compilers  of  Annales  Romani  give  the 
history  of  the  years  1044-73,  1111,  1116-21.  But 
none  of  these  are  continuations  of  the  early  Liber 
pontificcdis.  It  was  not  till  the  twelfth  century 
that  definite  continuations  were  undertaken.  One 
of  these,  described  by  Duchesne  as  the  lAber  por^ 
tifixxdis  of  Pierre  Guillaume,  (though  more  correctly 
termed  of  Pandulph  from  its  author,  a  cardinal  of 
the  party  of  the  Antipope  Anacletus  II.)  is  a  par- 
tizan  tract  in  favor  of  Anacletus.  From  Peter  to 
Adrian  II.  he  copies  the  old  Liber  pontifi^is; 
from  John  VIII.  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century, 
a  papal  catalogue.  He  takes  the  biographies  of 
Gregory  VII.  and  Urban  II.  from  the  records  of 
these  popes;  and  only  with  Paschal  II.  does  he 
begin  a  vivid  portraiture  of  his  contemporaries: 
it  is  probable  that  the  life  of  Paschal  II.  is  by  an- 
other (unknown)  author,  as  it  shows  a  different 
style  from  that  which  follows,  and  especially  lacks 
the  peculiar  cadence  of  the  papal  docimaents,  the 
so-called  Cursus  Leoninus,  conspicuous  in  the  sub- 
sequent biographies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lives 
of  Gelasius  II.,  Calixtus  II.,  Honorius  II.,  are  cer- 
tainly Pandulph's.  Written  as  a  partisan  tract, 
this  work  fell  into  oblivion  after  the  death  of  Ana- 
cletus II. ;  nor  was  it  employed  until  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  ceotury,  when  a  Frenchman,  Pierre 
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Bohier,  transcribed  and  glossed  it,  and  dedicated 
it  to  Charles  V.  of  Fmiice.     Of  greater  literary  \m- 
portanoe  is  the  second  continuation,  Cardinal  Boso's 
Liber  pofUificali^f  written  c.  1 178,    Tbis  begins  where 
the  older  one  stopped,  witli  Stephen  V.,  and  thus 
stamps  itself  as  a  direct  continuation.     By  way  of 
introduction,  Boso  utilizes  the  brief  ovitline  of  the 
papal  history  which  Bonbo  of  Sutri  included  in  the 
fourth  book  of  his  Decretals.     He  takes  the  first  part, 
from  John  XIL  to  Gregory  VIL,  word  for  word  from 
Bonizo's  Liber  ad  amicum,  omitting  Urban  H,  and 
Victor  IIL     In  the  case  of  Paschal  II.  he  drawa  on 
the  archives;    from  Gelasius  II.  he  gives  his  own 
narrative,  employing  a  wealth  of  documents  easily 
accessible  to  him  as  camerariua  of    the  apostolic 
see.     This    continuation,  because  incomplete,   was 
not   fused   with    the  early   Liber  pontificalis,   but 
gained  significance   in  connection   with   the  Liber 
eensuum  of  the  Church  of  Rome;    for  since  Boso 
had   most   probably  undertaken   to   write  a   Liber 
censuum,  it  wi^s  a  natural  s^ipposition  that  his  col- 
lection of  biographies  was  designed  to  serve  as  in- 
troductioQ  to  that  work.     In  this  connection,  the 
work  was  rcpeatenlly  copied,  the    best-known  edi- 
tion being  that  of  Cardinal  Nicholas  Roselli,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  whicli  was  dif- 
fused in  coiintless  manuscripts  all  over  the  world. 
In    the   thirteenth   and    fourteenth    centuries,    al- 
though private  works  in  the  sphere  of  (japal  his- 
tory for  this  period  are  common  enough,  including 
lists  of  popes,  particular  biographies  (Innocent  III., 
Gregory  IX,,  Innocent  IV.,  Gregory  X.,  Celeatine 
v.),  papal  chronicles   (BernarduB  Guidoms,   Ptol- 
emy of  Lucca,  Amalricus  Augerius  do  Bjtenis,  Pe- 
Irua  de  Herentals,  etc.)^  there  was  no  thought  of 
continuing   the   Liber  pontijic^ilin.     Not  until   the 
beginning   of  the   fifteenth   century,    and    anony- 
mously, was  the  attempt  made;    but  the  author  is 
thoroughly  dependent,  copying  the  work  of   Pan- 
dulph^  with  a  contimmtiou  taken  word  for  word 
from    the   chronicle    of    Mart  inns    Polonus,    while 
from  Martin  IV.  (1281)  to  John  XXII.  (1328)  he 
copies   the   chronicle   of    Bernardtis  Guidonis.     A 
more    meritorious    continuation,    likewise    anony- 
mous, dates  from  the  middle  of  the  same  century. 
In  general  the  author  copied  the  work  just  men- 
tioned down  to  1328;    he  took  the  last  part  of  the 
life  of  John  XXII.  and  those  of  the  three  follow- 
ing popes  (Benedict  XIL,  Clement  VL,  Innocent 
\T^.)  from  a  continuation  of  Bernardus  Guidonis, 
and     wrote     an    independent    continuation    from 
Urban  V.  to  Martin   V.  (1362-1431).     This,  how- 
ever, is  rather  a  history  of  the  great  schisxn  than  a 
Liber    panHficalis.     This   edition    was   soon    after- 
ward copied  again,  and  expanded  by  extracts  from 
Martinus  Pol  onus  and  Bernardus  Guidon  is.     Two 
other  continuations  of  the  fitteenth  century  were 
never  combined  with  the  Liber  jmnhficaiia,  though 
their  entire  scope  entitles  them  to  be  regarded  as 
OontinufttioQH.     One  extend®  from    Benedict  XI I . 
to  Kartin  V.  (1334-1431),  and  contains,  especially 
in  respect  to  the  history  of  Boniface  IX.,  Innocent 
VI.,   and  Gregory  XIL,  more   ample   information 
than  the  continuation  dating  from  the  middle  of 
tl^  fifteenth  century,  as  well  as  more  candid  ver- 
dicts upon  the  f>ersonal  characters  and  transactions 


of  the  popes  described.  It  appears  in  a  Vatican 
manuscript  with  the  additional  biography  of  Eu- 
genius  IV,  The  second  continuation  begins  with 
Urban  VI.  and  extends  to  Pius  IL  {1378-1464), 
evidently  an  unlinished  work. 

Of  all  these  later  works,  the  only  ones  of  literary 
importancse  toward  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were  the  continuation  dating  from  the  middle  of 
the   fifteenth   century,    and    that   of   Boso.     Both 
works  were  soon  supplanted  by  the  Liber  de  mta 
ChriMi  ac  de  titis  ^ummorum  jwiUificum  RoTrmrwrum 
of  Platina,  librarian  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.   (Venice, 
1479).     He  transformed  the  early  Liber  porUifiealis 
and  its  continuations  into  a  book  which  even  Hu- 
manists could  read  with  pleasure,  and  thus  drove 
the  other  continuations  from  the  field.     It  was  not 
until  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  that 
attention  was  again  turned  to  the  old  Ltbcr  poji- 
tijlealia.     At  tliis  time  it  was  first  printed,  and  has 
since,  in  its  turn,  caused  Platina's  book  to  lie  for- 
gotten, A.  Brack  MANN. 
F^jHLiooft4PeT:    The  two  editioos  which  are  of  superlative 
worth  are  (1)  L.  Duchesne,  2  vol»..  Parii,  1886-02,  and 
(2)  T.  Mummaen,  in  MGH.  Gest,  pvnl.  Btmt,,  vol.  i.,  Ber- 
lin,, 1898.     Other  editions  are  meDliooed  &ad  a  lUt  cif  the 
beat   literature  prior  to  1806  is  given  iti  Fotth&st,   W^g- 
u«ii«-,    pp,    737-739    (not    to   bo   overlooked).     Further 
matter  of  importaiioe  is  to  be  found  int    L  Chapman^  in 
Rerue  b/ti^diciine,  xviii  (1901).  399--tl7;    T.  Lindnen  in 
Fm-Bchunffen  xur  deuUcHsn  Ge^ehi^hie,  xii  (1872),  235-2fi0, 
656  sqq.;     P.   Fabre.    in  MflartgfM  d*arckiolo0ie  et  d*hiM-^ 
loire,  vol.  vi.,  Rome,  1886;   idem,  ^tude  mmt  U  LUier  cen- 
Muutfvde  Vfffliae  romainf,  Paria,  18"92;    J.  B.  Lightfoot,  TAi* 
Apoatalic  Faiher9,  part  I.,  S.  dement  of  Horw.  i.  201-345, 
London,  1800;    F,  H.  GlasasehHkler,   in   RCrmiBcht  Qimr- 
laUtArift  far  AUerthumukunde,  Ir,  12$  iKiq.,  ▼,  178;    idem, 
iu  HistorUche*  Jahrbuch  der  Gi^rr^agetelUduift,  3d  (1900), 
240-266;    T,  Mommaeii,  in  NA,  jox  (1894).  2&fi~203,  xxi 
(18^6),    333-3iS7.    xxii    (1897),   64^-653;     Sftcmailcr.    in 
HUtoriachM   J&hrhueh   der  Odrr«9Qe$elit€hafU    xv    (IB94). 
802^10:     F.    G.    Rosenfeld.    Udier  die  Komptrntion  dm 
Liber  ponHficalU,  Marburg,   1896;    L  Giorgi.   in  Arekipto 
dttla  tocietit  Romana  di  Btoria  patria,  xx  (1897),  247  aqcir, 
A.    Hamack.    in   SiUunguberichte  der  Berliner  Akademie, 
1802,  pp.  761-778;    H,  Griaer,  Anaieeta  Romanot  Rom«, 
1899 

LEBER  SEXTUS.     See  Canon  Law,  IL,  6, 1 3, 

LIBER  VITiE  (BIPTYCHS):  The  official  register 
of  I  he  members  of  the  congregation,  also  a  liHt  of 
the  clergy,  and  others.  The  egtablishment  of  sach 
a  register  was  inseparably  connected  with  the  rise 
of  the  ecclesiastical  organization.  Baptism,  which 
conKummatod  the  entrancje  into  the  congregation, 
occasioned  at  once  the  necessity  an<l  the  right  of  en- 
rolment j  death,  voluntary  withdrawal,  or  expulsion 
by  way  of  discipline,  canned  erasure.  Besides  thia 
there  were  special  lists  of  the  clergy  and  of  other 
persons  in  the  service  or  under  the  c^re  of  the 
Church.  The  more  comphcat^^d  the  apparatus  of 
ecclesiastical  government  and  administration  be- 
came, tlie  more  these  registers  increased  in  number 
and  in  size*  A  special  group  was  formed  by  the 
lists,  with  the  names  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
rulerSf  which  were  read  aloud  during  the  supplica- 
tlons,  and  ab*o  by  those  containing  the  names  of 
persons  who  participated  in  the  eucharistic  offer- 
ings or  who  deserved  mention  for  some  other  rea- 
son. These  may  all  be  included  under  the  general 
designation  *'  book  of  hfe/'  "  book  of  the  living/* 
in  which  may  be  seen  a  conoeetioD  with  expressions 
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in  the  Bible  (cf.  Rev.  iii.  5,  xiii.  8;  Phil.  iv.  3;  Pa. 
box.  28).  Purely  external  considerations  gave  rise 
to^  the  opposite  designation  "  book  of  the  dead/' 
originally  referring  only  to  those  whose  memory 
was  recalled  at  the  communion  service.  The  de- 
velopment of  worship,  both  in  the  Eastern  and  in 
the  Western  Church,  combined  with  the  growing 
length  of  the  lists,  led  to  the  abandonment  or  the 
restriction  of  the  older  custom. 

As  to  the  form  of  this  register,  the  Greek  name 
diptychon  implies  a  connection  with  the  wax  tab- 
lets used  by  the  ancients.  Two  or  more  of  them 
were  bound  together,  in  the  form  of  a  book,  the 
exterior  being  of  some  firm  material  and  forming 
the  covers.  At  the  same  period  papyrus  rolls  were 
also  used.  These  covers  were  probably  in  most 
cases  of  wood.  Nevertheless,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury and  probably  earlier,  ivory  was  used  and  or- 
namented with  reliefs. 

Probably  the  oldest  (fourth  to  fifth  century?) 
Christian  example  which  has  been  preserved  is  the 
Carrand  diptych  in  Florence  with  the  naming  of  the 
beasts  of  the  field  by  Adam;  but,  in  general,  scenes 
from  the  New  Testament  predominate. 

The  use  of  diptychs  continued  in  the  East  far 
into  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
West,  especially  in  the  period  of  Carlovingian  art. 
Some  of  the  diptych  tablets  have  been  preserved 
as  ornamental  parts  of  book-covers;  for  the  artistic 
ecclesiastical  bindings  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  in- 
spired by  the  diptychs. 

From  these  diptychs,  with  religious  representa- 
tions, in  ecclesiastical  use  must  be  distinguished 
those  of  the  officials,  of  the  emperors,  and  of  pri- 
vate ()ersons.  These  should  not,  however,  pass  un- 
noticed since  some  of  them  show  Christian  types, 
while  others  were  taken  for  ecclesiastical  use  and 
were  altered  for  that  purpose.  In  this  group  the 
first  place  is  occupied  by  the  diptych  of  the  Consul 
Anicius  Probiis,  from  the  year  406,  in  the  passossion 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Aosta.  One  tablet  shows  the 
emperor  holding  in  his  left  hand  the  iini)erial  orb 
with  a  winged  Victory,  and  in  his  right  the  labarum, 
inscribed  with  the  w'ords  **  In  the  name  of  Christ 
conquer  thou  ever."  Another  important  example 
is  the  Barberini  diptych  in  the  Louvre,  with  the 
e(juestrian  figure  of  Justinian.  On  one  leaf  of  a 
diptych  in  Monza  the  costume  of  the  consul  has 
been  changed  into  a  priestly  vestment  and  the  head 
has  been  given  the  tonsure;  an  inscription  ha.s  also 
been  added  indicating  that  the  figure  is  that  of 
(^iregory  the  Great.  On  the  other  leaf,  the  original 
figure  is  untouched  and  it  has  been  given  another 
meaning  only  by  means  of  the  inscription  "  King 
David."  There  is  in  Bologna  a  private  diptych 
Christianized  by  the  addition  of  an  inscription  des- 
ignating the  principal  figure  as  Peter  and  a  bust 
above  this  figure  as  Mark. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  various  forms 
of  the  altar-piece  are  called  diptych,  triptych,  etc. 

Victor  Schultze. 

Bibliooraphy:  Earlier  works  still  of  value  are:  C.  A.  Salig. 
De  diptychis  veterum,  Halle.  1731;  A.  F.  Gori.  Thesaurus 
veUrum  diptuchorum.  3  vols..  Florence,  17.59;  J.  O.  West- 
wood.  Description  of  the  Ivories,  Ancient  and  Medictval, 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  London.  1876;  R. 
Gamicci,  Storia  della  arte  cristiana,  vol.  vi.,  Prate,  1880; 


T.  G.  Brightman,  LUurgieB  EaHem  and  TTetiem,  gloasary 
B,  V.  "  diptycha,"  Oxford,  1806;  H.  Graeven.  Fmhckritl' 
liche  und  mittelaUerliehe  ElfenbeintDtrke,  Rome,  1896  sqq.; 
G.  Rietachl.  Lehrbtuh  do-  LUurgik,  L  231  sqq.,  Berliii, 
1900;  DC  A,  i.  560  aqq.;  and  for  the  secular  uae.  W. 
Smith,  W.  Wayte.  and  G.  £.  Marindin,  Dictionary  af 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquitiee,  i.  643-644,  London,  1800. 

LXBERATUS:  Deacon  at  Antioch  and  ecdeoas- 
tical  writer;  fl.  about  560.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  work  which  is  an  important  source  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  ecclesiastical  controversies  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries,  Breviarum  causa  Nedorior 
norum  et  EuLychianorum  (ed.  J.  Gamier,  Paris,  1675; 
reprinted  in  MPL,  Ixviii.  963-1052).  The  book 
utiUzes  the  history  of  the  preceding  century  to  dem- 
onstrate that  Justinian's  condemnation  of  the 
Three  Chapters  (see  Three  Chapter  Contro- 
versy) is  false  and  untenable.  The  history  begioa 
with  the  ordination  of  Nestorius,  and  comes  down 
approximately  to  560.  The  date  is  shown  by  the 
mention  of  the  death  of  Pope  VigiHus  (555)  and  by 
the  fact  that  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter  Patri- 
arch Theophilus  of  Alexandria  (d.  566)  is  referred 
to  as  yet  alive.  The  work  mentions  as  sources  the 
Historia  ecdesicLStica  tripartita  of  Cassiodorus  (q.v.), 
Gesta  synodaliaf  Epistolcs  sanctorum  pairum,  a  Gesla 
de  nomine  Acacii  of  Pope  Gelasius  I.  (q.v.),  and 
finally  a  Gr cecum  Alexandriag  ecriptum^  which  some 
have  identified  with  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Zacharias  Scholasticus  (q.v.).  The  style  is  condse 
and  not  always  clear,  the  tone  judicious,  and  the 
general  treatment  trustworthy,  notwithstanding  its 
partizan  attitude  as  against  the  Monophysites. 

G.  RRtOER. 
Bibuoorapht:     Fabricius-Harles,    Bibliatheea    Qraoa,  xil 
685-692.  Hamburg.  1809;    DCB,  iil  716-717;    ILL,  yii 
1944;   Geillier.  Autevre  aacria,  xi.  303-^05. 

LIBERIA,  loi-bi'ri-a:    A  republic  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  having  a  coast  line  of  about  350 

miles  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  French  colony  of 
the  Ivory  Coast,  and  stretching  inland  to  a  dis- 
tance in  some  cases  of  200  miles.  The  total  area 
is  about  45,000  square  miles;  the  population  is  es- 
timated at  2,000,000,  all  of  African  race,  the  few 
whites  being  considered  foreigners.  It  was  founded 
as  a  colony  in  1822  by  free  blacks  sent  out  by  the 
American  Colonization  Society.  According  to  the 
constitution  adopted  in  1847,  when  Liberia  was  de- 
clared an  independent  government,  electors  must 
be  of  negro  blood  and  o\vners  of  land.  The  .\raer- 
ico-Liberians,  numbering  about  20.000,  hold  the 
chief  power,  the  native  races,  while  not  excluded 
from  the  franchise,  taking  little  part  in  political 
life.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  the  Americo- 
Liberians  were  dying  out,  but  intermixture  with 
the  more  civilized  aborigines  and  some  immigra- 
tion from  the  west  has  strengthened  them.  They 
are  all  Protestants,  connected  chiefly  with  the 
Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  and  Lutheran 
Churches.  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  Mission, 
statistics  for  which  are  not  available.  The  earliest 
missionary  work,  apart  from  that  connected  with 
the  Colonization  Society,  was  begun  by  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  in  1831,  followed  by  the 
Presbyterian  in  1833,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  in 
1836,  and  the  General  Synod  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  1859.     The  Presbyterian  Board  of  For- 
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Missions  withdrew  in  1899,  transferTing  all  its 
^property  and  churches  to  the  presbytery  of  West 
Africa.  Educational  work  has  been  pushed  by  all 
these  Churches,  some  of  tbeir  schools  being  of  hi^h 
grade.  Apart  from  these,  elementary  schook  are 
numerous,  and  there  are  a  few  of  seeondary  grade. 
Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  industrial  train- 
ing, notably  in  the  Lutheran  Muhlenberg  Mission. 
It  was  in  Liberia  that  the  Methotiist  Bishop  Taylor 
inaugurated  his  scheme  for  African  industrial  mis- 
mons.  The  fact  that  only  a  comparatively  narrow 
strip  of  land  along  the  coast  is  effectively  adminis- 
tered, and  that  the  inland  territory  is  occupied  by 
some  of  the  fiercest  African  tribes^  has  given  much 
prominence  to  the  missionary  enterprises  in  the 
!  country.  The  work  is  conducted  for  the  most  part 
by  the  negroes,  on  account  of  the  climate  and  the 
general  t>'pe  of  lifc^  although  there  is  a  considerable 
force  of  whit«  missionaries  on  the  coast.  The  four 
societies  import  over  S.OCM}  communicant  members, 
nearly  one  hundr*!<l  schools  ^^ith  5,fX>f>  pupils,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  whom  are  from  the  inland  tribes. 
See  Africa,  IL  Edwin  MtrNSELL  Buss. 

BiDLioGfiAPHY:  See  the  Literatuiv  ueider  AFRrcA. 
(  LIBERIUS,  lai-bi'ri-us:  Pope  352-360.  He  was 
of  Roman  birth  and  parentage,  was  the  choice  of 
both  factions  in  the  Arian  controversy  and  of  the 
^operor  Constantius  as  successor  to  Julius  1.,  and 
Hm probably  consecrated  May  17|  352  (cf.  Liber 
W^Kkficali^,  ed.  Duchesne^  p.  cct).  The  favor  of 
Constantius  was  due  to  his  purpose. 
First  steadily  entertained  since  he  had  be- 
Period,  come  the  sole  ruler  (353),  to  achieve 
till  His  the  peace  of  the  Church  by  disavowal 
Exile.  of  Athanasius  and  abolition  of  the 
Nicene  Creed  (see  Arianjsm,  J  5),  a 
result  which  obviously  hinged  on  the  type  of  occu- 
pant of  tlie  Roman  see.  At  a  synod  at  Rome  con- 
vened by  Liberius,  the  majority  of  the  bishops  de- 
t^ared  for  Atluinasius-  hut,  at  the  synod  called  by 
peror  at  Aries  (353),  the  pope's  delegates, 
intius  and  Ma  reel!  us  of  Campania,  bs  a  peace 
,re,  consented  to  support  the  decision  of  the 
against  Athana^ius.  Liberius,  dissatisfiefl 
h  the  action  of  his  own  representatives,  ad- 
llressed  a  letter  of  urgent  remonstrance  to  the  em- 
p^eror  (Epist.  ad  Cojistaniuim),  and  furthermore 
managed  to  engage  Eusebius  of  VercellT  to  sup- 
port him.  Nevertheless,  the  Synod  of  Milan  (355) 
completed  the  victory  over  Athanasius,  and  the 
bishops  who  had  continued  steadfast  were  driven 
into  exile.  The  same  fate  awaits  the  pope  imless 
he  yielded.  The  imperial  eunuch  Eusebius,  who 
came  to  confer  with  him  at  Rome,  attempted  to 
move  him  by  argument  to  subscribe  adversely  to 
Athanasius  and  to  accept  eccleaiastical  fellowsliip 
with  his  opponents.  Liberius  resisted,  possibly 
relying  upon  the  sentiments  of  the  Roman  popu- 
lace, which  ran  counter  to  the  imperial  endeavors 
(Ammianus  Marcellinus,  XV,,  vii.  10).  Hereupon 
the  pope  was  apprehended  by  night  by  the  prefect 
of  the  city  and  removed  to  the  imperial  court.  In 
an  audience  with  the  emperor,  reported  Vjy  Theo- 
doret  iHisi,  eccL,  ii.  13;  NPNF,  2  ser.,  iii.  77-79), 
he  made  a  spirited  appeal  for  general  acceptation 
of  the  Nioene  Creed,  recall  of  the  exiles,  and  con- 


vent  ion  of  a  synod  in  Alexandria  to  examine  the 
charges  iigainst  Atlianasius.  The  one  consequence 
was  his  own  exile  to  Bera^a  in  Thrace,  in  353,  when 
Constantius  had  the  Roman  archdeacon  Felix  con- 
secrated  as  pope  {see  Felix  IL). 

The  new  pope  eneou!itere*l  great  opposition,  not 
Wcaui^  of  any  doubt  as  to  his  personal  orthodoxy, 
but  rather  because  [people  believed  him  tainttnl  with 
irregular  ordiniition  and  ecclesiastical  fellowship 
with  the  contrary  party.  While  the  emi>eror  was 
in  Rome  in  May,  357,  in  answer  to  an  appeal  by 
some  ladies  fur  tlie  return  of  Liberius  (Tlieodoret, 
IL,  xiv.)j  the  emperor  let  it  appear  that  negotia- 
tions with  the  exiled  pope  liad  led  to 
Acceptance  the  desired  res^ilt.  Liberius  did  not 
of  Homoi-  return  to  his  congregation,  however, 
ousianism.  till  the  summer  of  358.  The  empt^ror 
wished  tliai  he  and  Felix  superintend 
the  Church  in  common;  but  thijs  waa  found  impos- 
sible, and  Felix  had  to  yield.  Various  explana- 
tions iiave  been  given  of  the  emperor's  change  of 
mind.  Some  speak  of  a  collapse  on  the  part  of 
LiberiiLs,  and  assert  that  he  reversed  his  dogmatic 
position.  But  thia  is  not  borne  out  by  the  report 
of  Soaomen  {Hist.  eecL,  iv.  15),  who  alone  reports 
on  the  subject.  The  sole  fact  apparent  is  that, 
after  somewliat  prolonged  negotiations,  in  the  spring 
of  35S  Liberius  expressed  his  willingness  to  waive 
the  term  homooitmm.  He  had  been  convinced  that 
the  formula  at  issue  was  Uable  to  misunderstand- 
ing, and  declared  himself  in  harmony  with  the  the- 
ory of  the  Homoioiislans,  according  to  which  the 
Son  IB  "  hke  "  to  the  Father  {of  like  essence  and 
attributes).  That  he  rejectetl  tlie  term  homocntjdo^, 
or  that  he  consented  in  any  degree  to  the  thought 
of  designating  the  Son  as  unlike  the  Father  {an- 
om&ioa),  Sozomen  pronounces  a  malicious  inven- 
tion. Yet  it  is  open  to  question  whether  the  tone 
of  Sozomen  adequately  accounts  for  the  sharp  ut- 
terances of  AthanasiuB  {flistoria  ArimwrutrK  xVi.; 
NPNFj  2  ser.,  iv.  284)  and  Jerome  {Chronicon, 
and  De  tn'r,  ill.,  xcvii.)  against  Liberius,  in  which 
Athanasius  states  that  Liberius  grew  languid  in 
exile,  and  subscribed  in  dread  of  threatened  death, 
while  Jerome  reproaches  Liberius  with  heresy. 
Athanasius  and  Jerome  are  supported  by  four  let- 
ters ascribed  to  Liberius,  preserved  in  the  so-called 
Fragmenta  ex  opere  histmico  of  Hilary  of  Poitiers; 
if  these  letters  are  genuine,  their  contents  put  the 
rc^sult  in  a  light  unfavorable  to  the  pope*  showing 
that  Liberius  acquieiiced  in  the  condemnation  of 
Athanasius  and  accepted  a  homoian  statement, 
tlie  second  Sirmian  formula  of  357,  But  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  letters  is  doubtful,  since  it  is  almost 
universally  conceded  that  the  four  letters  are  not  to 
he  separated  one  from  the  others,  in  which  aist*  the 
weight  of  evidence  turns  against  the  genuineness 
of  all  (he  letters  by  the  fact  that  certain  particu- 
lars in  one  of  the  letters  (the  one  which  begins: 
Siiiderui  paci}  totally  contriulict  weH-attestcfl  his- 
tory. There  is  the  possibility  that  during  his  exile, 
under  the  stress  of  constant  pressure,  Liljerius  may 
have  used  some  utterances  which  seemed  to  give 
occasion  to  the  charge  against  him.  But  that  he 
directly  lielietl  Ins  earlier  position  can  be  asserted 
only  on  I  lie  ground  of  doubtful  documents. 
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Ltberius  took  no  part  m  tbe  Synod  of  Ariminum, 

SS9,    Several  years  elapse  without  not-e  of  him  in 

public  life.    Id  363,  liow>evier,  hs  put  forth  a  brief 

\Epist.   ad  ealhoiieoB   epi9C&po»    Italim)   dbpensing 

pardon  to  all  thoie  who  t^pented  of 

L&ler  Life;  their    aetion    at    Ariminum    and    re* 

Achieve-  nounfi^  Ari&n  doctrine.  These  terms 
meiita.  bdeed  were  not  agreeable  to  a  more 
austero  schtiol  of  eceie«ia«tie8,  even  at 
Bom^;  and  the  r^ultant  opposition  ted  to  cleav- 
ages which  were  anything  but  salutary  (see  Hila- 
Rms;  and  Luciriift  op  CAuuiia).  In  366,  aa  the 
representatiYe  of  orthodoxy,  the  pope  accoidad 
fratenml  reception  to  the  envoys  of  the  Maoedo- 
Julians  (see  Macboon^ius  ai*tj  the  Mac^dontan  Sect) 
of  Ada  Minor,  on  the  ground  of  subscription  to  the 
Kioene  Creed;  and  reitirned  greetings  of  peace  to 
those  who  had  authorised  their  errand  (EpiAL  (ni 
Onftdis  crihodoxos  episeopm).  After  the 
1  of  Felix  (Nov.  22,  365),  Liberlua  readmitted 
tbi  dttrios  of  hia  party  to  their  fanner  utations, 
Bbdmlh  (Sept.  24,  366)  neverthelesB  gave  the  sig- 
tmt  for  Geree  factional  eonflicts,  aeeompanied  by 
horrible  bloodshed  (see  URSDrtJB)*  According  to 
tha  L&>er  poniifieolitf  Libedllilfia  laid  to  r^t  in 
tbi  Cemetery  <k  Priseilla,  alcmg  the  Vta  Salarta. 
It  b  hardly  probable  that  the  poem  of  eulogy  dis- 
covered by  tie  Ro^,  on  the  subject  of  an  unnamed 
bishop,  referfi  to  LlbeHus  (De  Eosd,  in  BulUiino  di 
Archeotogm  Cristiana,  4th  8er.,  vol.  ii.,  1S83,  pp,  $- 
BU);  but  rather  to  Martin  I,  (cf.  FuiJt,  Kircheng^ 
tckiehUichc  AbhaTidiungen,  I  391-420,  Paderbom, 
1S87),  Liberiuij  created  a  lasting  memorial  for 
himaeLf  at  Home  by  founding  the  Baailica  LibeHana 
tftaal»  Mad*  M^giore),  which,  ev^  to-day,  is 
ifiarteit  hlilodeaUy  io  the  office  for  Christ's  na- 
tMfy  md  the  Wilson  of  Adv-ent  (cf.  H.  TJsener,  Edi* 
gimti^tmMiMiiikB  Unicrwvchungent  1 266-203,  Bonn, 
18893  It  ^»»9  probably  here  in  the  year  354  that 
the  birth  of  Christ  wa?  celebrated  for  the  first  time 
on  Dec.  25.  So  late  aa  tlie  preceding  year  Liberius 
had  consecrated  MarcelUna,  sister  of  Ambrose,  as  a 
nun  on  Jan.  6,  still  observed  as  the  day  of  the  nattv^ 
ity.  The  pope's  address  delivered  on  this  occauion 
was  pr^erved  by  Ambrose  in  a  free  transcript  {De 
virginet  iii.  1  sqq,).  In  the  Martyrf^igium  Hiermtif- 
mianum  Liberius  is  celebrated  on  September  23; 
but  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  Mariyrologium 
Romanum*  Ever  since  the  sixth  century  his  repu- 
tation has  auflcred  distortion  through  apocryphal 
tradition,  exhibiting  him  in  league  with  Constan- 
tiu5  as  a  bloody  persecutor  of  the  true  faith;  while 
Felix  is  portrayed  as  a  holy  martyr  (cf»  J»  J.  L 
von  D^ilrnger:  Die  Papstfabeln  dea  MiUelaUers,  ed. 
Friedrich,pp.  126-145,  Munich,  1S90;  Eng.  transL, 
of  first  ed..  Fables  Respecting  the  Papfs  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  New  York,  1872),  G.  KrCqer. 

BmipTooRAPirT:  Li&fr  pon^JkaliM,  ed,  Dtutbeme,  L  pp.  cax^ 
cxjcvii.,  ccl.  207-210,  P^m.  1886,  ed.  Mommwn  in  MQIi. 
Ge#e.  potix,  Rom.,   i  (IS^),  77-70;    JaiT^.  RiQesta,  i.  Z2-Z&1 

burs.  iSSt;  J.  LanKeti.  Otxchichtv  dcr  r&fniKken.  Kvrhe, 
I  460-494.  BonD^  1^1;  G.  KrQ£dr,  Lucifm-  von  CahftM, 
pp.  12  tqq.,  Leipnic,  188^;  If.  M.  GwAtkbp  Siudia  of 
Arianiwm,  pp,  102  aqg.,  C&mbrid|^.  1900:  C.  de  Feu, 
Siaria  di  tAberio  papa  n  delta  iciima  dei  StminaTiani^ 
Hjome,  1864;  F,  Gre^Drovitu,  Hiat  af  iKe  Ciiy  *ff  ^ome^  i, 
108^109.  LoQdoa,  1B04;    T.  Mommeen.  in  Dmii^ckt  Zeit- 


adaifi  fOr  QfldbUli  mmi  WiMagntehaft,  i  (ld&7)»  1417-1^ 
UeimkB,  CflilHlifiWmUrtH  i  647  iqq.,  mi  wq/q^  ^ 
tmnat.,   L   IQt  tqq^;    SOTrer*  Papa,   L  51^^82%    MlwMi, 

Latin  Chriatianiiy.  L  103-lOS.  Very  recently  4h»^nb»» 
neaH  of  the  four  lett^rv  of  libertua  b^B  beeq  mslBiilMid  Iff 
L.  Duchesne,  In  MManffta  iFkittmTT  dT  d'orcAi^dfdffv,  ^w^ 
(1&08),  31-78,  wid  oppwed  by  A,  WUm&rt,  in  Rnme  B*n^ 
dieting,  xjdv  amrh  293-3r7,  tmd  by  P,  Spvio.  Nwm. 
Studi  BtMa  qiu^i&nt  di  Papa  USberia^  Eouuu  1908* 

UBlRMAHlf ,  JACOB*     See  Holy  Ghost,  Okdebs 

ANn  CoNGHKQATlOKd  OF  TKE,  J1-,  6. 

LIBERTIIiES:    A  woid  uaed  in  various  senses. 

1,  The  n^ember?  of  a  Jewish  synagogue  at  Jeru- 
aalem  mentioned  in  Acts  vi.  9.  They  probably  poe^ 
eesaed  a  synagogue  of  their  own,  thoiigh  sotEie  hare 
held  that  they  worshiped  with  the  Cyrcaiians» 
AiexandriaDSt  Ciliciana,  and  Asiatics,  or  at  least 
with  the  two  first  named.  The  meaainf  of  the 
name  is  not  entirely  certain.  As  there  is  no  cer* 
tain  record  of  an  (Airitan)  city  or  diatriet  from 
which  they  could  taJce  their  name,  It  seema  prob^ 
able  that  the  word  denote  **  freedmen "  (IaL 
Ubcriini)^  meaning  the  descendants  of  lews  tdno 
t^pti^'e  to  Rome  by  Pompey,  and  there  later  re- 
leased because  their  stubborn  adherenoe  to  tbetr 
national  customs  rendered  thejn  tiseless  as  skvei. 
While  the  majority  of  these  freedmen  remained  in 
Rome  and  settled  in  the  regtb  TranMOioifia  (Sue- 
tonius, Tibmi'my  JUUivL;  Tadtus^  Annokt,  ii,  %B), 
others  seemed  to  have  returned  to  Jerusalem  and 
to  have  formed  a  synagogue  wt^ce  tbe  name  of 
Libertines,  or  Eoman  freedmen,  linptod. 

0.  A  politick  party  led  by  Ami  Pcfrm^  hmm 
known  also  as  Ferrinista,  which  opposed  C^vm  ■ 
his  efforts  to  reform  the  morals  of  Geneva.  Befoif 
the  Reformation  they  had  striven  for  tbe  libertj 
of  the  city  against  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  and 
the  dtike  of  Savoy,  and  under  the  rule  of  Col  via 
they  espedaily  opposed  the  ^xoomronnii^tion  b^ 
the  consistory  of  thoee  deemed  by  it  tm worthy  tu 
partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  They  ako  coo- 
tended  against  the  admiasion  of  French  refugees  w 
burghers  of  the  dty,  and  in  May,  1555,  endeavof«d 
in  vain  to  lead  a  violent  protest  against  the  wS^ 
enoe  of  these  refugees  and  the  French  pteacheii. 
Some  of  the  leaders  fled,  others  were  sentenced  to 
death,  and  thus  the  party  was  completely  dis* 
rupted*  Their  significance  id  in  their  attitude  u 
liberals  opposed  to  the  strict  Calvinisttc  PuritansL 

E.  Choist. 

3.  A  pantheistic  antinomian  party  which  floti^ 
ished  about  the  time  of  tlie  Refomnation.  It  ap- 
peared first  in  the  Netherlands  and  from  there  spread 
into  France.  Its  roots  may  perhaps  reach  into 
the  soO  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  (see  Fbei 
Spirit,  Brethren  or  the),  a  sect  which  bad  n(* 
entirely  died  out»  and  there  may  have  been  conuee- 
tions  ^o  with  the  Anabaptists  [i.e.,  ^ith  euch  pan- 
theistic antipedobaptisls  as  David  Joris,  q.v.—i- 
H.  N.].  The  adherents  gave  themselves  the  nMiifi 
'^  Spirituals  ";  ''libertines  '*  being  the  title  gi%*Efl  by 
the  opponenta  of  the  party.  The  founder  appeals 
to  have  been  named  Coppin,  who  preached  at  Lillt 
about  1529^  whence  his  teaching  was  carried  tnt4i 
the  French-speaking  part  of  the  country,  and  tbenoi 
into  France  by  a  ^rtain  Quintin,  by  Antoine  Poo- 


liiberliia 
Liberty 


quel,  onoe  a  Roman  CathoHc  priest,  and  by  others. 
Their  teaching  was  to  the  effect  that  all  visible  ex- 
istence is  but  a  manifestation  o!  the  one  Spirit; 
hence  nothing  can  be  essentially  bad;  the  regener- 
ate man  Is  he  whp  recognizes  tliat  the  distinction 
between  good  and  bad  is  bai^eless,  and  consequently 
has  attained  the  innocence  which  Adam  had  before 
he  knew  good  and  evil.  In  France  those  who  held 
these  views  found  protection  nnder  Margaret, 
Queen  of  Nftvarre,  at  N6rae;  but  they  met  a  stem 
opponent  in  Calvin,  whose  influence  with  Margaret 
and  other  measures  probably  brought  about  the 
extinction  of  the  party.  In  1547  Calvin  warned 
the  Christiana  of  Rouen  against  a  Franciscan  monk 
who  expoimded  the  dogma  of  predestination  after 
the  method  of  the  Libertine-s.  The  latter  replied 
in  Bouelier  de  d^fence^  which  Fnrel  answerefl  in 
Glaive  de  la  parole  viriiMe  (Geneva,  1550),  Calvin 
Bpeaks  of  two  anonymous  French  writings  which 
he  ascribes  neither  to  Quintin  nor  to  Pocquet,  which 
seem  to  be  of  a  mystical  Libertine  cast.  Some 
writings  of  this  character  were  collectetl  by  C. 
Schmidt,  Trait^^  mystiques  Merits  .  .  ,  1547-49 
(Geneva,  1876),  and  by  E.  Picot.  ThMtre  mystique 
de  Pierre  Du  Val  ei  dea  Lihertin^  spiriluelft  de  Rouen 
au  16.  ntde  {lb.  1882;  cf.  G«  Jaujard,  Essai  sur  les 
Libertina  spirituds  de  Qenhie  [?],  Paris,  1890),  See 
also  LoisTS.  E.  Choist. 

BiHLifXiitArnT:  On  1:  Scharer,  G^Bchkktg,  ii.  55,  431,  lU. 
S4,  Eog.  tnuinl..  IL.  i,  49.  ii.  50-57.  276;  EB,  iii.  2793- 
2794;  DB,  iii,  110;  &nd  the  Gommcntan^n  on  the  pas- 
SACe.  On  2:  A.  Hoget,  HUt  du  peuple  de  GenH>e,  voja. 
iL-iv.,  7  vols.,  Geneva,  1871 -B4;  E,  Chot-sy.  La  Tht'o- 
eratie  h  Oenhtt  au  tempt  de  Calvin.  Geneva,  1897.  On  'd: 
CR.  vii.  145.  341;  Calvin,  In»titutr§,  III.,  iii.  14;  F 
Trechwl.  Die  proteMlantijfchen  AntitrimtQfitr.  i,  177,  Hei- 
delberg, 1830;  Httndfif»ha«en,  in  TSK,  xviii  (1845  K  866 
pqq.:  A.  Jundt.  fii»L  du  panthHsme  poputaire,  Straaburg, 
1875.  For  further  information  on  2-3  consult  aliio  the 
worke  on  the  lifo  of  Calvin  given  under  CAtvifrf,  John, 
__«.g,»  W.  Walker,  pp.  293-296,  New  York,  1906, 
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L  Gen*eral  Development. 
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the  Reformation  (9  2). 
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formed  (j  3). 
Change  in  the  Political  The^ 

ory  of  the  Church  (f  4). 
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L  General  Development:  Religious  liberty  is, 
ill  t  he  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  unrestricted  freedom 
to  believe,  practise,  and  propagate  any  religion 
wbatever  or  none. 

The  Edict  of  Milan  (see  Constantlyis  the  Great 
AND  HIS  Sons,  T.,  jj  4)  issued  by  Constantine  and 
Liciniiis  in  S13  seems  to  be  the  only  ancient  proc- 
lamation by  a  ci\dl  government  of  absolute  relig- 
r  liberty.    The  edict  granln  *'  both  to  the  Chris- 
tiana and  to  all  men  freedom  to  follow 
I.  His-      the  religion  which  they  choose,"  "  each 
torical       one  should   have  the  liberty  of  wor- 
Survey.      shiping   whatever  deity   be   pleaaes.*' 
**  This  hjis  been  done  by  us  in  order 
that  we  might  not  seem  in  any  way  to  discriminate 
It^puost  any  r.ink  or  religion."    This  action  was  taken 


in  the  interest  of  Christianity  and  the  edict  contains 
instructions  for  the  restitution  of  all  church  property 
taken  from  Christians  in  the  Diocletian  persecution. 
Constaiitine's  later  policy  in  relation  to  non-Catho- 
lic  Christian  partie»  and  paganism  waa  inconsistent 
with  the  declarations  of  the  edict.  From  this  time 
onward  nothing  more  liberal  than  toleration  ap- 
pears in  civil  legi.slation  until  modern  times.  Pleas 
for  religious  Hberty  were  frequently  made  by  per- 
secuted minorities;  but  neither  civil  govemments 
nor  dominant  ecclesiastical  parties  paid  heed  to 
them.  Luther  pleaded  for  liberty  in  the  most  thor- 
oughgoing way  (1519-20);  yet  when  confrontjed 
with  religious  radicalism  (1521  onward)  he  became 
convinced  that  only  drastic  measures  of  repression 
could  save  the  situation  and  urged  the  rulers  to 
spare  not.  Humanists  antl  Soeinians  argued  for  a 
broad  toleration,  and  some  of  them  no  doubt  would 
have  rejoiced  to  see  absolute  liberty  of  conscience 
incorporated  in  the  civil  constitutions  and  in  the 
confessions  of  faith;  but  they  were  not  optimistic 
enough  even  to  hope  for  such  a  consummation. 
Balthasar  Hucbmaier  (q.v.),  when  his  life  waa  be- 
ing sought  by  the  Austrian  government  and  he  wai* 
in  imminent  danger,  wrote  in  1524  a  tract  "  Con- 
cerning Heretics  and  their  Burners "  (cf.  H.  C. 
Vedder,  Baitkamr  Hubjiiaier,  pp.  84-88,  New  York, 
1905)  in  which  he  sought  to  show  the  heresy^  anti- 
christian  character,  and  futility  of  persecution  for 
coi:ificience'a  sake.  Calvin  was  from  the  beginning 
an  avowed  an titole ration ist.  Regarding  the  Old- 
Tefltament  theocracy  as  in  an  important  sense  a 
model  for  the  Christian  state,  he  thought  it  the 
duty  of  the  church  authorities  to  detect,  convict, 
and  denounce  heretics  and  open  sinners  of  every 
type,  and  of  Christian  magistrates  to  execute 
Church  censures  even  to  the  extent  of  inflicting  cap- 
ital punishment  in  extreme  cases.  For  the  Chris- 
tian minister  or  magistrate  to  allow  a  heretic  to  dis^ 
seminate  his  errors  wa^  as  little  allowable  as  it 
would  be  to  permit  a  miscreant  to  go  about  spread- 
ing the  pestilence.  Calvin  liad  the  full  spnpathy  of 
Melanchthon»  Butzer,  BuUinger,  Knox,  and  other 
leading  reformers  in  his  antagonism  to  religious 
liberty;  In  this  he  was  followed  for  more  than  a 
century  by  English  and  American  Puritans,  Scot- 
tish Presbjrterians,  and  by  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
Churches  in  general  The  progress  of  religious  Ub- 
erty  has  been  greatly  impeded  also  by  the  general 
conviction  that  the  divergent  religious  opinions  of 
minorities  are  malignant  and  inspired  by  the  de\il 
and  that  no  treatment  is  too  severe  for  the  dissem- 
inators of  diabolical  error;  that  two  forms  of  re- 
ligion can  not  exist  in  the  same  state  w  ithoui  disas- 
trous consequences;  that  civil  rulers  have  a  right 
to  determine  the  religion  of  their  subjects  (see  Ter* 
ritorialisim);  that  the  estabUahecl  order  is  of 
divine  right  and  that  innovation  is  ipso  /ado  evil 
The  Peace  of  Augsburg  (1555;  ace  Adqsbitrg, 
Ebliqious  Peace  of)  and  the  Fea4X  of  Weatphnlia 
(1648;  see  Wehtphalia,  Peace  of)  each  in  turn 
confirmed  the  states  of  Europe  in  tcrritoriatism. 

The  two  lines  of  influence  already  mentioned 
wrought  mightily  for  the  breaking  down  of  the  in- 
tolerance of  conservatism,  for  a  long  time  sepa- 
rately and  at  last  cooperatively,  namely  the  old 
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ETBoiQelieal  and  tiie  HmnaoittiG.  The  old  Evu- 
Sdtel  spirit  (represented  by  the  Waldenne  [q-^-l 
Peter  of  Chekie,  and  the  Bohemiaa  Brethren  lq.T.| 
hi  the  Middle  Ages,  and  fay  the  Anahi«»tkto  and 
the  Society  of  Friends  hi  mora  recent  tones)  made 
a  sharp  dktinetion  betneen  the  Old 

a.  The  Testament  and  the  New  Testamenty 
Efangtfeal  makfa^  the  hitter  alone  an  aiithoiit»- 

Spirit,      tive  guide  hi  doctrine  and  polity  and 


Ksperisny  kying  dilef  stress  on  the  very  words 
InBogland.  andaotsof  Cairtet.  Most  ol  them  as- 
sumed anv  attitiide  of  passive  resfat- 
ance  toward  civfl  government^  denying  the  possi- 
bility of  a  Oiristum  state  (if  afl  wero  Ghristums 
thera  would  be  no  need  of  dvil  gofvemment),  and  re- 
jectlog  magistraey»  oaths,  warfare,  and  CBf^  pim- 
khment  as  inconsistent  with  the  qnrit  of  Christian- 
ity and  with  the  piecepts  and  example  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles.  To  use  coercion  hi  connection 
with  reU^on  eeemed  to  them  monstrous.  Inter- 
preting the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  fiterally  they 
thought  it  wrong  to  resist  evil  or  to  defend  them- 
srives.  Only  when  fired  by  duHastic  enthusiasm 
and  convhiced  that  it  was  the  divine  wOl  that  they 
should  smite  the  ungodly  and  become  instruments 
for  the  estahKshment  of  the  kiogdom  of  Christ  on 
esirth  (see  Tabohitm;  MumfsaB,  TBoitAs;  Firm 
Mom ABCHT  Mmf )  did  they  trust  in  the  arm  of  flesh. 
This  quietistic  form  of  Christianity,  while  it  pro- 
dueed  the  noblest  examples  of  sdf-sacrificing  devo- 
tion and  of  evangelistic  seal,  was  too  mudb  out  of 
accord  with  the  life  and  tfaought  of  the  times  to 
exert  a  strong  Influence  in  favor  of  rdHgioos  liberty; 
though  the  Mennonites  in  the  Nethertends  became 
numerous  and  wealtlqr  enough  to  gahi  the  coop- 
eration of  the  government  In  dforts  to  secure  tolera- 
tion for  the  peiseeuted  In  other  lands.  It  was  onfy 
when  the  old  EvangeBeal  type  of  New-Testament 
Christianity  became  blended  with  Calvinhrtic  Puri- 
tanism that  it  was  able  powerfully  to  influence  the 
Christian  world  in  favor  of  liberty  of  conscience. 
Robert  Browne  (q.v.)  reached  the  conviction,  prob- 
ably under  Mennonite  influence  (1580-^),  that 
civil  magistrates  ought  not  to  punish  religious  de- 
linquencies or  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  conscience.  His  immediate  Separatist  fol- 
lowers failed  to  grasp  the  principle  and  he  himself 
soon  abandoned  it.  About  1609  a  party  of  English 
Separatists  led  by  John  Smyth,  exiled  in  Holland, 
reached  antipedobaptist  convictions  and  at  the 
same  time  adopted  the  old  Evangelical  principle 
of  separation  of  Church  and  State  and  liberty  of 
conscience  in  the  most  absolute  sense  (see  Baptists, 
I.,  §§  1-4).  A  portion  of  the  company  under  the 
leadership  of  Helwys  and  Murton  returned  to  Eng- 
land (1611  or  1612)  and  members  of  this  Arminian 
antipedobaptist  party  addressed  to  the  govern- 
ment and  published  a  series  of  pleas  for  absolute 
liberty  of  conscience  (1614,  1615,  1620)  that  influ- 
enced wide  circles  of  readers  (see  Baptists,  §  9; 
cf.  Tracts  on  Liberty  of  Conscience,  Hansard  Knollys 
Society,  London,  1846).  The  triumph  of  the  Inde- 
pendents (Baptist  and  Congregational)  first  over 
established  episcopacy  and  then  over  Presbyterian- 
ism,  which  sought  to  become  the  established  Church 
and  purposed  the  suppression  of  all  forms  of  dis- 


sent, led  tosmeasm  of  idiglkNiB  eqpJi^  imder 
Ckomwea  (16^  sqq.)  for  sadi  OoapegMitMialiflfa^ 
Baiitasts,  and  Fredbyterians  aa  wen  fiteOf  to  tie 
govenunent  and  of  aintabie  ednestion  and  ebv- 
acter,  all  alika  beii«  admitted  to  endowed  paiUxu 
atoi  when  invited  by  tbe  iwiisbiQiMen;  but  tine 
was  no  tiKN^^  ol  toleniiii«  Roman  Gitliolioi, 
Bli^k-dnirdi  E^pisenpalnms,  or  Unitariam.  Tlolen- 
tioQ  of  Eraoeielieal  dissent  baa  prevaHed  m  bg- 
land  from  1680  and  disnoten'  ^UtiaStim  haw 
been  gradually  dinunisfaed;  bnt  even  now  the  free 
Omrdies  of  Ei^;)and  are  ttafagg^ag  vafisafilj  for 
rdjgioni  eqaaKty  whidi  meaaa  the  dswatsWahimnt 
and  the  disendowment  of  the  estabUMd  OondL 

In  Ameriea  the  eaily  Britidi  ooiomei  mn 
formed  on  an  antitoferatiomBt  basis,  the  Gbhriniitie 
theoenitie  idea  prevaifiog  in  Masssdnweltn  and 
CSonneetieiit  and  the  Aq^aa  cutahHshmwit  tslaag 
eontral  in  Viiginia  and  other  Southern  eokoies  and 
in  New  York  after  it  was  taken  fram 
3.  In      the  Dntdi  (see  Unrsd  Stasib  of 

America.  Ambwca,  Bmuqwob  H»iokt  or). 
Roger  Williams  (q.T.;  also  Bafibib, 
n.,  II  l-29t  havmg  been  banisliBd  from  Mseneho- 
seUsy  eotaUfished  a  small  eoiony  at  Ptovidenee  ontfae 
basis  of  liber^  of  eonscience  (1636)  and,in  eoopoa- 
tion  with  John  Glai]DB(q.T.;  alBoBAFTiRB,n.»  {3), 
the  kttger  eolony  subsequent^  known  as  Rhode  Is- 
huid(1647).  Thepobiieationoftheideasformxrti 
of  eonseienoe  by  Williams  and  darke,  and  theirai- 
soeiatioii  in  Em^and  with  the  leading  ststeemeo  of 
tbe  Cromwdlian  time  no  donht  grMt^  mfioeoflsi 
opinioii  there.  In  Maiyland  Lord  Baltiikiore,  the 
pfoprietori  toinated  and  enoomaged  a  bod^  of 
Puritans  who  had  been  driven  from  l^igiiiiaoQ 
aeoount  of  thek  non-oonfonnity  (1643).  In  Yi^ 
ginia  the  Baptists,  supported  to  some  exCeDt  bf 
Presbyterians  and  freethinken  (Jeffnaon,  Madi- 
son, and  others),  waged  an  uneomproousiiig  iw^ 
fare  against  the  established  Church  (1776-99)  and 
succeeded  in  securing  its  disestablishment  and  dis- 
endowment,  and  absolute  religious  equality  (see 
Baptists,  II.,  §  6).  They  were  also  influential  in 
securing  the  insertion  of  the  clause  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  that  guarantees  religious 
liberty.  The  triumph  of  religious  liberty  in  Vir- 
ginia and  the  provision  for  it  in  the  national  Con- 
stitution led  to  the  removal  of  all  restrictions  to  the 
free  exercise  of  religion  in  Connecticut  (1820)  and 
in  Massachusetts  (1833).  The  successful  experi- 
ment of  religious  liberty  on  so  large  a  scale  soon 
made  its  influence  felt  throughout  the  ChrisUan 
world.  American  influence  was  a  factor  in  the 
French  Revolution.  After  the  abolition  of  (Christian- 
ity by  the  Terrorists,  Napoleon  put  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, Lutheranism,  Calvinism,  and  other  reoogniied 
forms  of  religion  upon  the  same  basis  of  state  support 
and  state  control  in  France,  the  Netherlands,  and 
other  parts  of  his  empire.  Complete  religious  liberty 
has  recently  come  about  in  France  through  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State  (see  France). 

Side  by  side  with  the  influence  of  the  old  Evan- 
gelical New-Testament  CJhristianity,  the  advance  of 
liberal  thought  under  the  influence  of  Humanism 
has  wrought  for  freedom  of  thought  and  liberty  of  con- 
science.   Skeptical  minds  not  only  demand  toleration 
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for  themselves;  but  are  not  so  absolutely  sure  tliat 
tiieir  own  views  of  religion  are  exclusively  valid  as 
to  consider  it  necjessary  to  force  them 
4,  Hu-      upon  others.     The  growth  of  scientific 
manistic     study  and  the  application  of  the  his- 
Infiaences.  torical  method  to  the  study  of  religion 
have  tended    to  break  down   dogma- 
tism and  intolerance.     The    French    free  thinking 
of  the  eighteenth  century  not  only  prepared    the 
way  for  the  French  Revolution,  but  covered  Europe 
and  America  with  it.«i  influence,     French  freethink- 
ing  cooperated  with  Baptist  in.sistence  on  separation 
of  Church  and  State  and  etiiiality  of  rights  for  all 
religious    partie-S    in    the    American   etniggle.     See 
Con  \^nticle  Act  ;   Cohfohation  Act  ;   Fi  ve  M 1  lb 
Act;  Test  Act;  Toleration  Act  of  1689;   Unt- 
FORMiTY,  Acts  of.  A.  H,  Newman. 

II.  In  Gennany:  There  is  now  no  German  State 
which  does  not  grant  freedom  of  conscience,  both 
to  individual  and  to  communities  wiiich  are  united 
by  common  reli^jioua  interests.  In  itself  toleration 
may  be  observed  toward  non-ChriMian  aa  well  slh 
toward  Christian  bodies,  as  in  Germany  toward  the 
Jews;  yet  in  Germany  the  legislation  concerning 
the  Jews  has  not  ariisen  from  motives  of  toleration 
but  of  alien  laws^  and  as  it  still  retains  this  cliarac- 
terit  falls  outside  the  limits  of  the  present  discussion. 
A  Church,  as  such,  while  loving  and  patient  in  pas- 
toral care,  can  not  be  tolerant  either  in  dogmatics 
or  ethics.  For  sinoe  an  individual  Church  exists 
simply  because  it  recognizes  a  certain  concept  of 
Christian  revelation  as  the  only  correct  one,  it  can 
not  permit  divergent  concepts  within 
its  fold.  This  was  the  actual  altitude 
assumed  before  the  Reformation,  esjKv 
ciaUy  as  the  Church  then  not  only  con- 
trolled both  her  own  members,  so  that 
fihe  could  exclude  irreclaimable  heretics 
from  her  communion,  but  also  had  such  power  over 
the  State  that  the  latter  would  pimi^h  such  here- 
tics, if  oeoessary,  with  death.  The  cou^stitution  Ad 
decu%  of  Frederick  If.  (1220),  requiring  the  death 
penalty  J  repeats  almast  literally  the  third  chapter 
of  the  fourth  Lateran  Council  (1215)*  and  is  ren- 
dered still  more  strict  by  the  same  emperor's  con- 
etitutions  Catharos  (1232)  and  Pat^ircnm  (1238). 
The  enforcement  of  the  death  penalty  by  burning, 
prescribed  also  by  the  Sachseiispiegel  {Landnchf^ 
II.,  xiv-  17)  and  the  Bamberg  criminal  code  of  1507 
(art.  30),  is  illustrat-ed  by  the  proceedings  n^ainst 
Buss  at  Constance  and  by  the  action  of  the  Ger- 
man princes  against  the  Hussites*  This  use  of 
power  of  the  pre- Reformat  ion  Church  is  fully  ex- 
phcable  from  her  point  of  view.  If,  as  she  believed, 
she  was  the  one  \isible  Church  founded  by  Christ, 
if  every  one  baptized  belonged  to  her,  if  bIh'  wtxa 
responsible  for  their  salvation,  and  if  this  salvation 
depended  on  the  obedience  of  each  indiWdiial  to 
her  authority,  t  lie  re  was  no  reason  for  her  to  hesi- 
tate to  use  her  infliience  with  the  State  to  gain  her 
mich  obedience.  The  Church  had  developed  into  a 
dogmatic  system  her  claim  to  control  the  executive 
means  of  the  State  in  given  caae^  to  her  advantage; 
and  as  longaa  this  principle  was  acknowledged  by  the 
authorities  of  the  8tate,  its  powers  were  in  a  sense 
her  own,  to  be  employed  when  conscience  dictated. 


I,  The 

Theoty 

of  Won- 

ToleiatioQ, 


When  Luther,  at  the  Leipjsic  disputation,  rejected 

the  doctrine  that  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  was 

to  be  conditioned  by  the  authority  of  the  Church, 

the  latter  appealed  to  the  laws  against 

2.  The      heretics.     But  these  were  ignored  by 

Situation    those  princes  wl^o  held  that  the  Church 

at  and       must  be  reformed  and  who  were  in  sym- 

Buring  the  pathy  with  Luther's  views.     On  the 

Reforma-  other  hiind,  the  ban  against  Luther  and 
tion.  the  bull  Dcctt  Romanum  ptfrdificem 
(Jan.  3, 1521)  led  to  the  Edict  of  Worms 
(Jan.  26,  1521;  antedated  Jan,  8),  which  followed 
the  law^s  against  heretics^  declared  Luther  an  out- 
law, and  required  the  local  authorities  to  imprison 
him  and  his  adherents.  Other  princes,  however, 
refused  to  execute  the  edict,  declaring  that  they 
could  not  reconcile  it  with  their  duty  to  their  sub- 
jects and  their  land;  and  in  view*  of  the  wide-felt 
need  of  a  rehgious  reformation,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  the  unsettled  religious  conditions,  the  Diet 
of  Speyer  (Aug.  27,  L526)  declared  that,  until  a 
council  should  have  been  held,  no  prince  should  be 
obhged  to  obey  the  edict.  This  enactment  at 
Speyer  was  the  first  Gennan  law  of  toleration,  al- 
though primarily  it -was  merely  a  provisional  sus- 
pt^nsion  of  a  law  which  was  by  no  means  abro- 
gated. The  next  step  in  advance  was  the  rehgioua 
peace  of  Augsburg  in  1555  (see  Augsburg,  Re- 
troiouB  Peace  of).  The  most  promising,  though 
unaucoessful,  attempt  to  force  the  German  princes  to 
obey  the  Edict  of  Worms  was  niaile  in  the  Schmal- 
kald  War,  and  the  proviso  of  1526  now  became 
definite.  Although  the  old  kiws  against  heretics 
were  still  in  force,  it  was  no  longer  possible,  by  the 
laws  of  the  empire,  to  secure  their  obedience  from 
such  princes  as  would  not  maintain  them  in  their 
dominions.  A  second  fruitless  attempt  to  have  the 
laws  against  heretics  enforced  was  made  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  Thirty  Years*  War  (q.v,)> 
but  with  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (Oct.  24,  1648; 
see  Webtphalia,  Peace  op;  and  below)  the  re- 
ligious peace  of  Augsburg  was  confirmed  by  im- 
perial law.  Nevertheless,  this  merely  gave  the 
German  princes  a  right  which  they  had  not  legally 
possessed  before,  f>ermitting  them,  in  so  far  as  they 
were  unfettered  by  agret»ments  with  their  estates, 
to  enforcf!  or  ignore  the  o!d  laws  against  heretics. 
The  empire  was  accordingly  divided,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Curia,  into  Stales  **  in  which  the  Holy  OflBce  is 
exercised,"  and  those  "  in  which  heretics  rage  un- 
punished." But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  tha-t 
an3i;hing  Uke  the  modern  concept  of  toleration  waa 
equally  unknown  to  the  Protestants  as  well.  The 
theory  of  the  Reformers  was  that  the  Stat^  bad  re- 
ceived authority  not  only  to  maintain  the  law  in 
general,  but  the  law  of  God,  especially  as  set  forth 
in  the  Decalogue,  in  pirtieuJar.  In  \nrtue  of  the 
First  Table,  therefore,  the  State  was  divinely  re- 
quired to  permit  only  the  right  worship  of  God. 
The  pre-Re formation  relation  of  Church  and  State 
thus  received  a  theological  foundation.  Tolera- 
tion of  any  worship  which  was  **  not  right  *'  was 
accordingly  excluded,  and  its  prevention  w^as  a  duty 
for  which  the  State  w^as  responsible  to  God — the 
only  change  was  the  abolition  of  the  criminal  pro- 
ceedings against  heretics,  and  the  substitution  of 
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poiloe  n^gutttHoD^  8moe,  however^  neither  Roman 
OilhoBc  nor  I^fOiestant  woujd  admit  that  hja  op^ 
pcment  &lso  tatight  true  doctrinef  it  btcame  prao- 
UGaUy  naooHBary  merely  to  recognise  the  power  of 
the  ftutbority  of  each  country  as  purely  personal, 
a  concept  bt^r  expreaspd  in  the  phraae  "  whose  is 
tht  landj  bis  is  the  religion/'  Nev^erthelesSr  the 
FrotCiStaniH  gained  tha  one  point  th&t  those  who 
idhenBd  to  the  Augsburg  Confeeaion  could  only  be 
bftni^bed  by  BomAa  Catholic  prinoes^  and  not 
bnmght  before  a  criminal  court* 

A  further  step  was  made  in  the  Peace  of  West^ 

pbalia,  which}  taught  by  the  bitter  lesson  of  the 

flirty  Team'   War,   proceeded   to   real   tolerance, 

and  first  ofticially  employed  the  term. 

g,  Tolera-  It  enacted  that  Roman  Catholics  m 
tion  of  ProteMant  lands^  and  Lutherans  and 
Roman      Reformed    in    Roman  Catholic  lands, 

CathoUcSi    ihould  be  **  tolerated  patiently  "  (pa- 

Lutheran%  iieniet  Uderentur)  if  they  rendered  due 
and         obedience    to    the     ciri)     authoritiea 

Eeformed*  and  caused  no  disturbance.  They 
were  like  wise  granted  the  Hght  of 
simple  private  worahip.  No  other  religions  than 
those  just  fDention^^  however,  were  to  be 
**  received  or  tolerated  **  in  the  Holy  Roman  Em< 
pire.  Thus  arose  the  distinction  long  maintained 
between  **  received  "  and  *'  tolerated  **  religion. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  declared  these  en- 
acttnents  of  toleration  in  the  Peace  of  West> 
phaiia  null  and  void  by  the  buU  Zdc  d<rmuA 
Us*  (Nov.  20,  1648),  and  in  eonsequence  of  the 
•Iriot  Lutheran  imblenoe  on  the  '^  guardianship  of 
Ibe  First  Table  "  like  wise  had  cause  to  refuse  obe- 
dieneef  especially  as  the  Protestants  came  to  hold 
that  Roman  Catholicbm  could  be  tolerated  only 
when  civil  authority  was  insufficient  to  repress  it, 
or  when  the  State  was  in  such  condition  that  the 
rep  region  could  not  be  effected  without  civil  war 
and  effusion  of  blood,  or  when  its  repression  would 
lead  to  greater  harm  than  its  toleration.  Thi« 
rigid  adherence  to  the  "  guardianship  of  the  First 
Table,"  however,  could  bi  carried  out  only  in  the 
narrow  domains  of  the  old  empire;  in  lands  of  more 
diverse  interests  a  larger  spirit  was  needful.  This 
was  first  shown  in  Holland,  whence  the  new  move- 
ment fipread  to  Germany,  especially  the  rising  State 
of  Pnissia.  When  the  Lutheran  princes  of  the 
Palatine  Electorate  (1560),  Bremen  (1568),  Nassau 
(1577),  Wittgenatein,  Solma,  and  Wied  (I577-S6), 
Tecklenburg  and  Steinfurt  (15S8),  Anhalt  (1596), 
Hesse-Cassel  (1504),  and  Lippe  (1505)  entered  the 
Reformed  Church,  they  obliged  their  subjects  to 
follow  them:  but  when,  in  1 614,  the  Elector  John 
Sigismund  of  Brandenburg  did  likewise,  he  merely 
permit teil  the  coestistence  of  the  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed Churches  in  his  territories.  This  precedent 
of  two  '*  received  '*  Churches  side  by  side  was  taken 
by  the  seventh  article  of  the  Osnabrtlek  treaty  of 
1548  as  the  model  of  general  regulations  on  the 
mutual  relations  of  Lutheran  and  Refonned 
Churches  in  one  and  the  same  territory.  This 
marks  a  change  from  a  principle  of  intolerance  to 
one  of  tolerance,  and  of  the  substitution  of  a 
purely  political  concept  of  the  State  for  a  theo- 
logical theory. 


8ince  the  weakness  of  the  empire  and  the  variety 

of  conditions  in  the  individual  States  were  fatal  to 

any  national  basis  for  the  State  in  Germany,  the 

social  theory,  lari^y  represented  at  the  time  by 

Dutch  views^  and  aided  since  the  Renr 

4.  Change  aissance  by  the  trend  of  juristic  and 

in  the  politaeal  teeets,  formed  the  necessary 
Political  iiiitwiillitiM_  The  State  being  regarded 
Theory      as  a  COQgeries  of  intetesta  tmited  by  so 

of  the      cial  contracts,  and  its  authority  being 
Church^     derived  frosn  a  contract  to  obedi^oe^ 
two  theories   of  the    Church  became 
possible.    Either  it  might  be  assumed^  with  Hugo 
Grotius,  that  the  maintenance  of  the    Church  m 
an  institution  was  a  function  of  the  State,  and  that 
the  administration  of  the  Church  was  e^entially  ad^ 
ministration  of  the  State »  this  being  Territorialism 
(q.v,).     Or  it  could  be  supposed  that  the  conditLons 
of  rellgioua  freedom  which  had  preceded  the  rise 
of  the  State  had  not  been  abro^ted  by  the  con- 
tract   of    the    State.     By    the    latter    hypothesis, 
termed  CoUegialism  (q.v.) ,  first  developed  by  Si^nuel 
Pufendorf  (q.v.),  religion  remained  a  matter  ol  indi- 
viduat  freedom,  even  under  the  State,  and  entitle 
to  the  protection  of  the  State.     Territorialism  had 
been  in  use  for  ages,  ivith  the  substitution  of  polit- 
ical for  theological  premise*    CollegtaUsm  was  Iht 
way  in  which  the  State  began  the  restoratioti  of 
the  social  independence  inlierent  in  both  the  Ei> 
man  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  Churchy    Slew- 
ing both  Churches  as  unions  of  religious  interests, 
the  State  could  without  prejudice  determine  under 
what  conditions,  based  on  its  Reneral  inter^ts,  it 
could  and  would  permit  a  plurality  of  such  uniooi 
of  religious  interests  to  coexist.     Thus  the  SUte 
reached  the  standpoint  of  modem  tolemnoe,  «a  it 
now  prevails  in  Germany.     Yet  this  point  of  tiew 
was    reached    only   gntduaUy*.    The  Elector  John 
SigL*jmund  of  Brandenburg,  mentioned  above,  per- 
mitted the  Arminians  to  hold  private  worship  m 
U)83,  and  three  years  later  allowed  the  Reformed 
refugees  from  France  to  have  public  religious  mrv- 
ices.     But  what   was  allowed   by   the  empii«  to 
Prussia  was  forbidden  in  the  smaller  States.    Thus 
when  Count  Ernest  Casimir  of  Runkel  and  Iseu- 
burg  promised  religious  freedom  to  aU  who  should 
settle  at  Badingen  (Mar.  2&,   1712),  even  though 
they  might  not  be  either  Roman  Catholics,  Lo- 
therans,  or  R^ormed,  be  was  fined  and  obli^  to 
retract  his  offer.     Prussia,  however,  continued  in 
her  course »  and  Frederick  the  Great  granted  re%- 
ious   freedom    to   Mennonites,   Bocinlan^    Ariana, 
Sch we nckf elders,  and   other   sects.    On  the  other 
hand^  he  never  issued  any  law  of  toleration,  nor  did 
even  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ^in  full  equality 
with  the  two  Protestant  bodies  during  his  rei^. 
The  example  of  Frederick,  who  was  more  influeDced 
by  Voltaire  and  the  Encydopedkts  than  by  Pufen- 
dorf and  Thomasius,  was  followed  in  the  edict  of 
toleration  promulgated   by  Joseph   TI,  of  Austris 
(Oct.    18,    1781)    and    by   the    Elector    demeal 
Weniel    of  Treves  in    1783,     Finally,  by  the  re- 
ligious edict   of    1788   and    the   general   Prussian 
stattite    of    1794    the     Roman    CathoHc   Church 
received  equal   privUegeB  with  the  Luthermoi  vid 
the  Reformed, 
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In  France  Protestantism  was  again  recognized 
by  Louis  XVI .  in  Nov.,  1787,  and  two  yeam  later 
tbe  French  Revolution  declared  for  entire  liberty 
of  worship,  a  position  retained  under  Napoleon, 
As  a  result  of  the  extension  of  this  le|;i.slation  to  the 
Germaa  territories  west  of  the  Rhinf^  which  had 
come  into  the  possession  of  France  in  exchange  for 
districts  east  of  the  same  river,  religious  toleration 
was  granted  to  the  Protc^tanU  in  the  archdiocese 
of  Colo^a^ne  and  the  dioceses  of  M  iiiMter  and  Pader- 
bom.  A  like  course  waa  followed  by  Bavaria  (Aiig. 
21,  1801),  and  by  Cleve-Berg,  the  grand  dnchy  of 
Fmnkfort,  and  the  kingdom  of  We.stphaha.  But 
while  the  German  Act  of  Confederation  (Jan.  H, 
1815)  granted  toleration  to  Roman  Catholics,  Lu- 
tbeimns,  and  Reformed,  it  referred  everything  re- 
garding the  development,  administration,  and  or- 
ganic life  of  the  Churches  to  special  legislation, 
Acoordingly,  in  the  legislation  of  both  Bavaria 
(May  26,  181S)  and  Biuien  (Aug.  22,  1818)  the  right 
of  private  worship  was  extendc^l  to  others  tlmn 
members  of  the  three  great  ecclesiastical  bodies. 
The  only  further  step  now  possible  was  the  exten- 
sion of  this  privilege  to  public  worship;  and  this 
was  granted  by  laws  of  Baden  (Feb.  17,  1849)  and 
Prussia  (Jan.  31^  1850),  these  and  similar  laws  fol- 
lowing the  Frankfort  statutes  of  1848.  The  last 
vestige  of  religious  discrimination  was  removed  by 
the  law  of  the  German  Confederation  of  July  3, 
1809.  which  granted  complete  civil  equality  to  the 
various  confessions. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 

Gennan  theory  of  the  legal  status  of  the  Church 

passed  through  the  entire  revolution  pofisible  from 

the  stage  after  bare  existence.     Begin- 

5.  Present  ning  with  the  exclusion  of  adherents 
Legal       of  unfavored  religious  bodies  from  full 

Status  of    civil  rigijts,  it  advanced  to  the  per* 

Churches,  mission  of  private  vrorship,  either  with- 
out clergj^  ("  simple  '\)  or  with  them 
(** qualified'').  The  next  step  was  the  right  to  hold 
public  worship,  wliich  was  "  private"  when  the  re- 
ligious community  in  question  was  not  essentially 
privileged,  and  '*  pubhc ''  when  it  was  so  privileged 
by  the  State.  This  later  came  to  be  construed  as  the 
granting  of  corporal  ion- rights  to  a  Church,  which, 
in  such  States  as  Oldenburg,  Waldeck,  and  Prussia, 
can  be  done  only  by  the  passage  of  a  law,  as  waii 
done  in  Prussia  in  1874  and  1875,  for  example,  for 
the  Baptists  and  Mennonites,  Religious  communi- 
ties can  secure  the  rights  of  a  corporation,  unless 
objected  to  by  the  State,  by  being  entered  in  the 
register  kept  by  the  local  authorities;  though  where 
a  special  law  is  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  such 
^  pghta,  the  need  of  such  laws  is  not  thereby  abro- 
The  Imperial  Criminal  Code  (|  166)  grants 
religious  body  with  corporation-rights  within 
I  empire  special  protection  against  public  insults 
its  institutions  and  usages;  and  special  privi- 
legei  are  also  accorrled  the  clergy  of  such  botlies. 
Since  tbe  Peace  of  Westphaha,  therefore,  tolera- 
tion has  been  extended  from  the  Roman  Catholics, 
Lutherans,  and  Reformed  to  all  religions,  so  that 
the  minimum  accorded  to  any  religious  body  is 
now  **  private  "  public   worship. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  maintains  her  pre- 
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Reformation  attitude  toward  toleration  by  the 
State,  an  protested  against  both  by  the  papal 
nuncio  Chigi  (Oct,  26,  1648)  and  the 
6.  Roman  bull  Zelo  domuJt  Dei  (Nov.  20,  1648), 
Catholic  on  the  ground  t>mt  the  State  has  no 
Attitude,  authority  to  ibsuc  such  regulations. 
Similiir  protests  have  repeatedly  been 
made  by  the  Curia,  as  by  the  briefs  of  Pius  VI L 
against  the  toleration  of  Protestants  in  Bavaria 
(Feb.  1.3  and  Nov,  19,  180:i),  the  encyclicals 
^Mira^i  im  of  Gregory  XVI.  (Aug.  15,  1832), 
PiiLs  IX.  (Dec.  8,  1864),  and  Leo  XIII.  (Nov.  1, 
1885).  Nevertheless,  this  church  does  not  con- 
demn those  who,  for  the  promotion  of  great  good 
or  the  avoidance  of  grave  scandal,  tolerate  the  ex- 
istence of  various  culta  in  tbe  State.  At  the  same 
time  she  insists  that  no  one  may  be  forced  to  accept 
the  faith  against  his  will,  although  this  is  construed 
as  appljing  to  non-Christians,  and  not  to  baptijeed 
Proteiitants,  the  latter  being  regarded  as  heretics, 
and  hence  subject  to  compulsory  conversion  by 
the  secular  arm.  Leo  XII L,  while  maintaining  this 
position,  declared  that  a  State  toleratuig  heretics 
shoul<l  not  Iw  incontinently  condemned,  but  should 
be  temporize<l  with  as  circumstances  should  de- 
mand. The  official  Roman  Catholic  rejection  of 
the  principle  of  toleration  accordingly  remains  un- 
changed in  essence,  and  it  is,  therefore,  her  endeavor 
and  hope  that  the  State  may  some  time  be  con- 
vinced of  the  justness  of  her  attitude,  and  again 
adopt  the  policy  of  non-toleration. 

(E.  Fried  BERG.) 
B[BUo<;fiAPHT:  A  lurge  number  of  documeutft  deaJing  with 
the  proirresa  of  tbe  idea  in  Cngtiuid  are  contained  in  Gee 
aud  Hardy,  Docum^nU.  Consult:  J.  Locke.  Three  Let- 
ieni  on  T&leration,  rpprint.  London,  1876  (on  th»  act  of 
108t>):  J.  Milton,  Enmy  on  Totetatwn,  in  his  Wark^,  8 
vnlfl,,  LKjndon,  1807.  etc.;  J.  L.  Balmcti,  European  Civil- 
iialiitn;  Prote»tanti*m  and  Catholiciinn,  chjipia.  xxxiv.^ 
xxTvii,,  London.  18&5  {RomAn  Catholic);  A.  Heta,  Ueber 
reliffiim  und  timicht  Toleram,  81.  GrII  1884;  P.  Brooks, 
ToUranee,  New  York,  1887;  E.  Lef^vre.  La  Liberti  rt- 
Uoteu»e,  Verviert,  1SS8;  P,  Schaff,  Frofpreaa  qf  RetiifiouM 
Freedom  at  Shown  in  the  HUt  of  Toleration  ArtM,  New 
York,  1S8B;  F,  Hement,  Entretiena  tur  la  titterU  de  con- 
■ci«no*,  Piuis,  1890;  L.  Marillier,  Iai  Libert^  de  conscience, 
ib.  1890;  F,  Pollock,  Reiigww  EfjuaMu.  in  Oxford  t^^e- 
tiire9,  LonduD.  1890;  G.  C^net,  L«  Lihertf  de  conscience, 
m  Tiature,  aou  htJttoire,  Lyon^  ISOli  H.  Filrxteiiau,  Daa 
GrundrecM  der  Retiaioniifreiheit,  Ijcipijiic,  1891;  J.  J.  L 
von  Dtyllinifer,  in  hi«  E«4ay»  cm  Hhtoricat  and  Literary 
SitbjectMt  London,  18&4;  M,  Creighton.  Pertecution  and 
Tolerance,  ib,  1895;  A,  D,  White.  Ui*t  of  the  Warfare  qf 
Science  and  Theoiogu.  2  voK,  New  York,  1896;  F.  M. 
Holland.  Liberty  tn  the  19tA  Century,  ib,  1899;  O,  Bon«t- 
Maury.  Hiat.  He  la  liberU  d«  conscience  en  France  drpui* 
I'/dii  di  Natdet  juMquau  1870,  P&rid,  IflOO;  H.  H*^llti,  Lee 
Liber t^s  modernee  d'aprf^a  lee  encycUifuet,  ib.  1900;  F. 
RuflSni,  La  libertd  retioioea,  Turin,  1900;  R.  Oert«l,  Enl- 
wickelunQ  dee  Grundeattea  Ol^ubifHfbefriediauf^},  Ix^ipsie, 
1901;  8.  H.  Cobb.  I? we  of  Rtliffioue  Liberty  in  America, 
New  York,  1902;  H,  M.  King,  Retiffiaite  Liberty,  Provi- 
dence, 1903:  E,  B.  P.  Haynea.  Religioue  Peraecution^ 
London,  1904;  A,  Matacrfn.  Hial.  de  ta  iatiranM  reli^ 
gieuee,  Paris,  1905;  J.  Mackinnon.  A  ftiet,  of  Modem 
Liberty,  voK  i,-iii,.  New  York,  1906  sqq.  (to  be  in  8  vols.); 
E,  Rouiiae.  La  Libert^  reliffieuae  en  France  18S0~1S94, 
Parifl,  1904;  Cambridife  Modem  Hieta^,  v.  324  aqq.,  New 
York,  1908;  and  the  Uteratia«  under  the  articlea  referred 
to  in  tlwB  text, 

LICHTENBERGER,  hK^tcn-Mrg^'er,  FREDERIC 
AUGUSTE:  French  Protestant  theologian;  b.  at 
Strasburg  Mar.  21,  1832;    d.  at  Paris  Jan.  7,  1899, 
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He  was  the  descendant  of  an  old  Alsatian  family; 
attended  the  Protestant  gymnasium  of  Strasburg; 
studied  theology  there  and  at  several  German  uni- 
versities; spent  considerable  time  at  Paris;  re- 
turned to  Strasbuxg  where  he  became  bachelor  of 
theology  (1854),  licentiate  (1857),  and  doctor  (1860). 
In  1864  he  was  appointed  professor  of  s3rBtematic 
and  practical  theology  in  the  theological  faculty  of 
Strasburg,  but  his  activity  was  interrupted  by  the 
war  of  1870.  His  sympathies  were  on  the  side  of 
the  French,  and  he  nursed  the  sick  during  the  siege 
of  his  native  town.  After  the  war,  the  German  ad- 
ministration offered  him  as  well  as  his  colleagues  a 
place  in  the  newly  organized  imiversity,  but  while 
most  of  his  colleagues  accepted  the  offer,  he  to- 
gether with  Colani  and  Sabatier  declined.  Lich- 
tenberger  went  to  Paris  where  he  was  at  first  em- 
ployed by  the  Lutheran  consistory  as  assistant 
preacher  of  the  Church  of  Redemption,  then  he 
worked  six  years  with  great  devotion  in  the  service 
of  the  £glise  libre  in  the  Chapelle  Taitbout.  Chiefly 
owing  to  the  efforts  of  Lichtenberger  and  Auguste 
Sabatier,  Gambetta  finally  (1877)  fulfiUed  the 
promise  to  renew  the  Strasburg  theological  faculty 
in  Paris,  and  for  seventeen  years  Lichtenberger  was 
the  efficient  dean.  During  the  time  between  1871 
and  1877  Lichtenberger  found  ample  time  to  de- 
vote himself  to  his  literary  works.  His  was  not  an 
original  mind,  but  he  could  clearly  and  forcibly  re- 
produce the  thoughts  of  others.  His  principal 
works  are:  HiMoire  dea  id^es  reUgieiiaes  en  AUe- 
magne  depuia  le  milieu  du  dix-huitihne  aikde  jusqu^d, 
nos  jours  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1873;  Eng.  transl..  His- 
tory of  Oerman  Theology  in  the  19th  Century,  Edin- 
burgh, 1890),  and  the  French  Protestant  counter- 
part to  Herzog,  Eneydopidie  dee  sdencee  rdigieusee 
(Paris,  1877-«2,  13  vols.).  It  was  also  owing  to 
his  efforts  as  Oonseil  g^n^ral  des  facult^s  and  as 
member  of  the  Conseil  sup^rieur  de  rinstruction 
publique  that  the  bond  between  the  Protestant 
faculty  and  the  other  faculties  of  the  university 
became  so  clase  that  all  attempts  to  sever  it  failed. 
Lichtcnberger's  personal  views  on  theology  and 
the  Church  w^ere  influencetl  by  Alexander  Vinet. 
As  a  thorough  individualist  he  incline<l  toward  the 
ideas  of  a  free  Church  combating  conventionalism 
in  church  and  theology.  In  1895  a  chronic  disease 
permanently  laid  him  aside.  His  valedictory  ser- 
mon L' Ahace  en  deuil  (1871,  10th  ed.,  1873)  preached 
at  Strasburg  after  the  war  of  1870,  achieved  an  un- 
precedented popularity. 

(EUGEN    LaCHENMANN.) 

Biblioorapfty:  The  funeral  addresa  by  Sabatier  is  in  Reirtte 
chrHiennc,  1899,  pp.  122-127.  Consult  Lichtenberger, 
ESR,  xiii.  120-121. 

LIDDON,  HENRY  PARRY:  Church  of  England ; 
b.  at  North  Stoncham  (7  m.  s.w.  of  Winchester) 
Aug.  20,  1829;  d.  at  Weston-super-Mare  (20  m. 
s.w.  of  Bristol)  Sept.  9,  1890.  He  was  educated  in 
the  school  at  Lyme  Regis,  continuing  at  King's  Col- 
lege, London,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He 
graduated  B.A.  in  18f)0,  and  the  next  year  won  the 
Johnson  theological  scholarship,  and  was  made  a 
student  of  Christ  Church.  In  1852  he  was  ordained 
deacon,  in  1853  priest.  For  the  first  two  months 
of  1852  he  was  curate  at  Wantage  (21  m.  n.n.w. 


of  Reading),  then  for  a  little  while  did  duty  at 
Finedon  (12  m.  n.e.  of  Northampton).  In  1854  he 
became  first  vioe-principal  of  the  theological  college 
at  Cuddesdon  (6  m.  8.8.e.  of  Oxford),  which  h^ 
just  been  established  by  Samuel  Wilberforce,  bishop 
of  Oxford,  but  his  High-church  views  excited  so 
much  opposition  and  exposed  his  bishop  to  so  much 
criticism  that  he  was  oomi)elled  to  resign  on  Dec 
29,  1858,  and  he  left  the  following  Easter.  Almost 
immediately  he  became  vice-principal  of  St.  Ed- 
mund's Hall,  Oxford.  There  his  position  was  more 
congenial  by  far,  and  he  quickly  became  a  power 
in  the  university  by  the  Sunday-evening  lectures 
on  the  New  Testament,  which  he  carried  on  with 
great  success  until  1869  and  again  from  1883  till 
the  close  of  his  life.  But  in  1862  illness  forced  his 
resignation  of  the  vice-principalship.  In  1864  he 
became  examining  chaplain  to  Walter  Kerr  Hamil- 
ton, bishop  of  Salisbury,  with  whose  Anglo-Catholic 
views  he  was  in  full  accord.  In  1865  he  was  chosen 
Bampton  lecturer,  and  produced  the  volume  by 
which  he  is  best  known,  The  Divinity  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jeeus  Christ  (London,  1866,  14th  ed. 
1890).  In  1870  he  became  Ireland  professor  of 
exegesis  of  Holy  Scripture  at  Oxford,  and  so  re- 
mained till  1882,  when  he  resigned  because,  as  he 
said,  he  could  not  do  justice  to  the  office  and  at  the 
same  time  meet  his  other  engagements.  In  1870 
he  became  a  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  London.  He  was 
now  a  preacher  of  established  repute,  and  held  the 
attention  of  vast  crowds,  although  his  sermons  were 
inordinately  long.  He  was  always  tremendously  in 
earnest,  full  of  spiritual  fervor,  simple  in  his  lan- 
guage, and  clear  in  his  argumentation.  He  read 
his  sermons  closely  because  the  strain  of  addressing 
such  large  audiences  was  felt  by  him  and  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  under  the  additional  strain  which 
extempore  speech  would  have  entailed. 

He  maintained  some  extreme  positions.  Thus 
he  defended  John  Purchas,  who  had  been  con- 
demned for  ritualism,  and  likewise  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Pelham  Dale  and  the  Reverend  Richard 
William  Enraght,  the  ritualists  who  had  refused 
to  obey  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  arches, 
going  so  far  as  to  question  its  authority.  His 
conservatism  came  out  in  his  defense  of  the 
continued  use  of  the  Athanasian  Creed;  in  his  As- 
sertion that  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment impugned  the  infallibility  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
was,  therefore,  to  be  rejected;  and  in  his  contention 
against  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  the 
presence  even  of  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  Engknd 
in  Jerusalem  was  an  intrusion  on  the  diocese  of  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 

Christ  College,  Oxford,  was  his  home  when  not 
in  residence  in  St.  Paul's,  and  to  that  university  he 
gave  much  of  himself.  In  1866-70  he  was  active 
in  the  founding  of  Keble  College,  and  in  18S3-84 
of  Pusey  House,  both  at  Oxford,  and  both  estab- 
lished by  the  friends  of  the  High-church  party. 

His  preaching  was  practically  limited  to  the  uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  as  canon  of  St. 
Paul's,  London,  and  his  pubUcations  were  almost  ex- 
clusively sermons  and  a  large  p>art  of  the  life  of  Pusey. 
He  was  asked  on  several  occasions  to  accept  an  epis- 
copal appointment,  but  he  would  not  consider  it.    In 
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1S86  he  did  accept  the  chancellorship  of  St.  Paul 's  ca- 
thedral. He  was,  as  might  be  expected,  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  Old  Catholic  movement^  and  attended 
the  Bonn  conference  of  1875,  took  a  leading  part 
in  it,  and  translated  the  record  of  its  proceedings. 

BiaLiooRAPiiT:  The  principal  biography  ia  by  J.  O,  Jt»bn- 
Btoii^  Li/eami  LetUrn  of  lletxrn  Parrj/  Liddan.  London,  1004^ 
Olhcre  arc  by  K.  B.  Donaldfton,  ib.  1905;  G-  W.  E.  RuAseU. 
ib,   1909.  iLnd  in  DNB,  xxjoii.  21^-228. 

LIDWIKA  (LIDWIGIS.  LIBIA),  SAIMT:  Dutch 
virgin;  b.  at  Schiedam  (4  m*  w*  of  Rotterdam) 
Mar.  18,  1380;  d.  there  April  14,  1433.  Born  of 
prosperous  parents  she  was  of  so  great  beauty  that 
the  was  besieged  with  auitors  from  her  thirteenth 
year.  She  had  no  desire  for  marriage,  however, 
and  prayed  to  Ood  iliat  he  would  make  her  so 
loathsome  that  no  man  could  look  upon  her  with 
pleasure.  Coming  from  church  on  Candlemas  day, 
131*4,  .she  slippe<l  on  the  ice  and  broke  her  hip,  and 
for  the  rest  of  her  life  underwent  terrible  sufTerings, 
which  she  endured  with  such  incrtnlible  patience 
tliat  she  has  been  siiid  to  hold  the  same  place  in 
the  dispenaation  of  the  New  Testament  tliat  Job 
does  in  that  of  the  Old.  She  hiul  an  altar  erected 
in  her  chamber  and  during  the  last  years  of  her  life 
partook  of  holy  conmnunion  every  few  days.  She 
had  many  ecstatic  visions,  beholding  hell,  heaven, 
and  purgatory.  Pilgrims  flocked  to  her  bedside 
and  many  wonderful  cures  were  said  to  have  been 
performed.  Her  day  in  the  Roman  Calhohc  calen- 
dar ia  Apr.  14. 

BlBUOcnAPHT:  The  early  Kifet  are  coUec!t«d  in  A  SB,  Apr,, 
it  27(^-356.  One  of  them  it,  in  Fr,  tranft  by  J.  Bruch- 
Brno,  BeflAogon.  1340,  and  in  Dutch  by  G,  A.  Meyer. 
Ki&MC(>«n4  1800.  Consult;  W.  Mi>ll.  J.  Brugmanti  tn  ket 
godmiientiid  leven  .  .  .  in  de  J5.  i^uw,  AmaterdttJii,  1854; 
KL,  vii.  1074-70  (where  other  literature  ia  siven). 

LIE:  Any  false  statenient  made  with  intent  to 
deceive,  also  any  reaen'alion,  equivocation,  or  con- 
cealment of  the  truth  for  the  purpose  of  misleading 
our  iieig!ibor.  It  is  in  this  comprehensive  sense 
that  the  divine  command,  "  Thou  slialt  not  bear 
false  witness  against  thy  neighbor/'  is  to  be  inter- 
preted. Christ  designates  the  de\dl  as  the  source 
of  the  he  and  as  the  father  of  liars  (John  viii,  44); 
and  after  he  had  estabhshed  the  kingdom  of  truth 
upon  earth  (John  xviii.  37)  his  disciples  combatted 
falsehood  with  might  and  main  (cf.  Eph,  iv,  25; 
Tit,  i.  12-14).  John  expressly  states  that  liars  are 
excluded  from  the  city  of  God  (Rev.  xxi.  8,  xxii. 
15).  Attempts  have  l>een  made  to  adduce  Bib- 
lical examples  of  the  **  white  lie,"  or  "  necessary 
lie  "  (Noiiuge),  but  the  prevarications  of  Abraham 
about  Sarah  (Gen,  xii.  11-13,  xx.  2),  and  the  de- 
ceptions of  David  (I  Sam.  xxi.  2,  13,  xxvii.  10)  do 
not  come  under  this  categorJ^  not  to  speak  of  the 
Ilea  of  Sarah  (Gen.  xviii.  16)  and  Jacob  (xxvii.  19), 
However,  the  Old  Testament  seems  to  endorse  to 
&  certain  extent  the  kind  of  necessary  deception 
employed  by  Rahab  to  save  the  spies  in  Jericho 
(Josh,  ii.),  and  in  a  .similar  case  by  Michael  (I  Sam. 
adx,  13-17),  Perliaps  such  deception  is  justifiable 
where  a  human  life  is  at  stake,  or  where  a  he  seems 
necessary  to  the  accompUshment  of  some  higher 
good;  but  even  tlien  it  shoukl  be  possible  to  sur- 
mount the  difficulty  without  lying. 

(KaBL   BUHGBBt.) 


LIEBNER,  Itb'ner,  KARL  THEODOR  ALBERT: 

German  Lutheran  theologian,  of  importjiace  in  the 
history  of  the  newer  constructive  theology;  b.  at 
Scldc6len,  near  Namnburg,  Mar.  3,  ISOG;  d.  in 
Switzerland  Jime  24,  1871.  Along  with  the  con- 
sciousness tlmt  in  the  modem  critical  period  a  si>e- 
cial  task  waa  laid  upon  theological  science,  he  fomid 
his  life-work  ui  the  conviction  that  in  order  succeisa- 
fully  to  meet  the  ever-growing  opposition  tliere  vras 
reciuibite  a  wider  development  of  the  Christian 
ethical  content;  and  that  the  first  requisite  was  to 
give  full  play  to  the  radically  decisive  ethical  fac- 
tor ill  Cliristianity  and  give  it  in  contemporary 
ecclesiastical  and  scientific  consciousness  the  place 
which  it  holds  by  intrinsic  right  in  tlie  Christian 
scheme. 

After  the  completion  of  liis  education  at  Leipsic 
(marked  by  special  attention  to  Kant)  he  was  in- 
fluenced by  his  further  studies  in  BerUn  (under 
Schleiermacher,  Hegel^  Neander,  Marheineke),  and 
by  las  reception  into  the  Wittenberg  Theological 
Seminary  (under  Heubncr  and  Richanl  Rothe). 
It  was  here  that  he  wrote  his  first  book:  Hugo  von 
St.  Victor  und  die  Uie^hgi^cken  RuMungen  seiner 
Zeii  (Leipsic,  1832),  which  is  valuable  for  its  ex- 
position of  the  miion  of  mysticism  and  gnosis  be- 
fore the  Reformation  in  the  school  of  St^  Victor, 
and  for  ilis  l>earing  on  the  stniggles  and  aims  of 
our  time.  This  theme  is  continued  in  the  treatise 
(in  the  TSK)  Ueber  Gersoris  mystische  Theohgiet 
which  he  composed  in  his  first  pastoral  charge 
(Kreii^feld,  near  Ei.sleben),  1832,  as  well  as  in  the 
academic  treatise  Rirkardi  a  5.  Vidore  de  catttem- 
plaiione  docirifm,  which,  along  wuth  some  treatises 
on  practical  theology  (1843-44),  and  some  sermons, 
he  published  at  Gdttingen,  whither  he  had  been 
called  in  1835  as  professor  of  theology  and  univer- 
sity preacher. 

Called  in  1844  to  Kiel,  to  succeed  Domer  as  p 'V 
fessor  of  systematic  theology,  he  wrote  there  tiis 
principal  work,  Die  christlxche  Dogmatik  atta  dcm 
ehn^kdogischen  Princip  dargesttUt  (Gut  tin  gen,  1849). 
In  Christ  the  God-man,  Liebner  finds  the  solution 
of  the  spiritual  struggle  of  our  time.  Here,  where 
the  divine  dwells  in  the  hiunan  in  bodily  substance^ 
he  discerns  the  truth  and  fulness  of  religion,  per- 
sonally absolute  religion;  the  etliica!  appears  to 
him  as  the  inmost  antl  profoundest  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  its  absolutely  deej>est  and  richest  eon- 
tent,  in  fact  the  center-point  of  all  tilings  divine 
and  human^  the  principle  governing  all  manner  of 
being  and  thought,  in  the  immanent  and  j>ermanent 
vital  process  in  God  and  in  the  world.  By  the  aid 
of  this  thought  he  sees  how  the  conceptions  men 
liave  of  God  and  religion  correspond;  how^  subor- 
dinate and  one-sided  ideas  of  God  can  beget  none 
but  Huhordinate  and  partial  ideas  of  religion:  the 
physical  conception  of  God  as  being,  causality,  and 
the  like^  begetting  a  mere  physiad  conception  of  re- 
ligion (feeling  of  deiJcndcncy,  of  the  infinite  in  the 
finite);  the  logical  conception,  a  merely  logical  re- 
ligion (perception,  knowledge  of  the  divine,  etc); 
the  exclusively  ethical  conception  of  God,  an  ex- 
clusively ethical  conception  of  religion  (external 
po8iti\nsm  and  moralism,  formal  orthodoxy  and 
rationalism).     In  view  of  these  partial  ideas  which 
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dilute,  if  not  dkintegmte  and  dissolve,  th^ 
of  Chrbtiafiity,  Liebtier  brings  to  bear  the  eDiire 
force  of  oontemplative  imd  speculative  rea^onlDg 
in  order  to  eoncseive  fts  a  whole  the  organic  ooopera^ 
lion  of  the  physical,  lc»gicalt  and  ethic^i,  and  tbere^ 
by  to  nmlntam  the  full,  unmoumd,  and  undilut^ 
ekecl  of  Christianitjr. 

Starting  from  the  prinmple  of  the  Incarnation, 
Liebner  now  more  kietdly  exhibits  the  relation  of 
faith  and  knowledge*  showing  bow  the  one  postu- 
lates and  prcfiuppaees  the  other;  how  faith  can  as 
little  be  void  of  thought  as  can  God;  and  how 
Gbfisti&tiity  is  a  redemption  both  for  mind  and 
heart.  Participation  in  the  life  of  salvation  is  abo 
participation  ia  the  tdaaA  of  salvation  which  are 
inseparably  connected  with  it,  every  divine  gift  and 
giaeo  la  at  the  aame  time  a  task  to  be  worked  out 
bj  human  effort;  so  we  are  to  work  out^  as  the 
proper  content  of  thought,  the  saltitaiy  ideas  itn^ 
m^ieitt  in  the  facts  of  salvation^  under  eonrtant 
and  formative  guidance  of  God's  word  and  of  the 
Spirit  who  leads  into  all  truth.  As  faith  without 
works  m  dead,  so  b  it  also  dead  without  knowledge. 
On  tlia  ground  of  such  faith  rests,  for  Liebner's  the^ 
ology,  the  certainty  that  theology  itself^  aa  the 
tific  self^-cousciousness  of  Christianity^  tntist 
find  its  acienti&c  principles  in  its  own  peculiar 
,%  the  Gospel^  with  fuU  confidence  that  the 
Gbriatian  fund  of  faith  is  susceptible  of  scien* 
Mi  deJboTation,  In  this  consciousness,  his  theol- 
ogy disarmed  prejudices  against  faith  on  the  one 
hand  and  knowledge  on  the  other,  by  showing  in 
the  relation  between  God  and  the  universe,  Creator 
and  cre-ature,  God  and  man,  spirit  and  nature,  free- 
dom  and  neo^aity^  etc.,  how  the  atomistic  con- 
ception of  diversity  is  unable  to  discern  or  compre- 
had  the  idea  of  unity;  how  it  severs  and  dismem^ 
beis  unity,  and  is  in  the  last  analysis  a  eoneeptioti 
of  death  and  decay.  He  shows  equally  how  the 
moniastic  conception  of  utiity  loses  sight  of  and  con- 
founds diversity:  whereas  faith,  when  compre- 
hended in  itfl  vital  truth  and  depth,  manifests  itself 
ae  the  deepest  ground  and  motive  for  a  truly  or- 
^nic  philosophy,  which  does  justice  to  both  diver- 
sity and  imity.  These  fundamental  ideas  are  espe- 
ci^y  expanded  in  his  Inirodiidio  in  do^maiieam 
christianam  (Leipsie,  1S54-55),  which  he  wrote  at 
Leipsic,  whither  he  had  been  persuaded  to  go  after 
declining  calls  to  Marburg  and  Heidelberg. 

In  1855  he  w^as  appointed  court  preacher  and 
vice-president  of  the  Superior  Coa^^ifltory  of  Saxony. 
The  manner  in  which  he  embraced  this  position  as 
an  opportunity  to  increase  hl»  already  richly 
blessed  labors  appears  from  his  writings:  Ueher 
das  Weaen  der  Kirehent^iaii&n,  a  memorial  to  the 
official  visitors  (IS57);  Ueber  den  Skinfl  der  eftrtst- 
lichen  Erkenntni^  in  der  deutsehen  evangeliaehen 
Kirche,  an  address  before  the  Conference  at  Eisen- 
ach in  1859^  incidentally  de-scribing  the  constriic- 
tive  work  of  the  new  era  (Dresden,  18C0);  his 
Beformation  sermon  in  1864;  a  second  vo!ume  of 
sermons,  Predigt-Beiir^ge  zur  Firrdemng  dcr  Er- 
fccnnifiis  Christi  in  der  Genieinde  (1861),  and  the 
Jahrbiicher  fikr  deutsehe  Th^logie  which  be  founded 
in  conjunction  with  Domer,  Ehrenfeuchter,  and 
others,  for  the  support  of  his  constructive  theolo^. 


ds'  neu«i<«q   TheoiogiMs  pp,  371   «qq.,  I^ipsic^   ISM\    A^ 

G0tha,  1867. 

LIETZMAini,  hts'mOn,  HAAS:  German  Pmt^ 
estant;  b.  at  DOsseldorf  Mar.  2,  1875.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  the  univereitiea  of  Jena  (iSB3>  and  Bonn 
(18&4-97;  lie,  tl««>l.,  IS96),  and  after  leaching  ia 
a  gymnasium  at  Bonn  in  1S98--Q9,  became  pfifttt- 
dooent  at  the  university  in  the  same  city  la  19001 
Since  1905  he  has  been  professor  of  church  higtatf 
at  Jena^  He  has  edited  KUine  Texie/ur  iket^Q^itdhB 
VaHmmmgm  und  Udbungcn  (BoQ%  1903  •qq.;  Em^ 
traad.,  Udiieriahf&r  the  Urn  of  Tkado$k^  Lm3turwm 
and  ShidefiiSf  Cambridge,  19D2  sqqO  and  Band^ 
budi  cuTTt  Neuen  Testameni  (in  collaboration  with 
H,  Gre^smann,  E^  Klostermann,  F,  Niebergall,  and 
P.  Wendtand;  Tilbtngen,  l^OB  sqq.),  and  baa  writ- 
ten: DtT  Memchcns(^n  (Tilbingen,  1896);  Catmm^ 
MiHeiltiftgen  aber  Owe  Ge^ckichie  und  handm^hrtf^u^ 
Ueberliefentng  (1897);  ApcMinaris  von  Laodieeet  und 
Beine  Schidr^  i,  (1904) ;  and  Dos  Leben  de^  heU^igeA 
Sinwon  SttjliteB  (Leipsici  1S08). 

LIFE  AHD  ABVE9T  mHOir.    See  AnvxamsTS,  4. 

LUnHBf  SYHOD  OF:  The  second  Auatrasian 
synod  held  during  the  reign  of  Oarlonifyi^  appar- 
ently in  743,  at  Lifting,  in  the  sixteenth  century 
called  Lestines,  the  modem  Estmnes  (7  m,  s.e^  of 
Mons),  Belgium,  Many  tUn^  aooor  in  its  aetJ 
which  do  not  tmSfy  belong  th^i  and  others  have 
scant  independent  lalue,  being  mere  oonfinnations 
of  the  Brst  AuM^rasiaii  synod  of  the  previous  y^r. 
It  marked  an  important  step  in  advance,  however, 
in  that  the  principles  of  church  govennnent  already 
fixjed  in  the  earlier  synod  were  now  more  aoeurat'ely 
defined  as  an  adherence  to  primitive  uaage.  Dire<^ 
dependence  on  the  canons  of  the  earlier  Fathera 
(i.e.,  the  ecumenical  councils)  was  expressly  post  a* 
iated  and  the  attitude  assumed  toward  unlawful 
marriagess  prepared  the  way  for  the  entrance  of  the 
Roman  eode  intx>  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks.  StiU 
more  important  was  the  l^al  aspect,  which  was 
equally  momentous  for  Church  and  State,  inasmuch 
ss  it  involved  the  moot  question  of  the  enormous 
eecularixation  of  the  efehth  century*  They  seem  to 
have  begun  chiefly  with  Charles  Martel,  who  in- 
vested laymen  with  bishoprics.  After  the  death  o£ 
Charles  the  process  of  nsstitution  began  in  Austrasia, 
when  the  newly  consecrated  bishops  were  rein- 
stated in  the  possesions  of  the  Church,  altbou|:h 
the  greater  portion  still  remained  in  the  hands  of 
laymen  aA  precariw.  In  Neustria,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  held  ecclesiastical  estates  retained 
their  illegal  property  until  the  accession  of  Pepin, 
who  gradually  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  affairs, 
partly  by  actual  restitution  and  partly  by  the  sj^ 
tern  of  precarim  wliich  he  could  revoke  at  pleasure, 
even  though  secularization  was  still  practised  to 
some  extent  both  by  him  and  Carloman, 

The  provisions  of  742  and  743  are  important  as 
inauginiiting  a  real,  though  limited,  restitution  and 
m  guaranteeing  a  regular  mode  of  procedure.  At 
the  synod  Carloman  reached  an  agreement  with  the 
bishops.  Those  who  had  received  ecdeaiastical 
fiefi  from  the  king  held  them  only  for  life^  the 
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btshoprica  reverting  to  the  Church  at  death,  while 
'  the  incumbenU  were  required  to  pay  taxes  and  to 
keep  the  buildings  in  repair.  Even  in  easy  of  re^ 
version,  however,  the  king  could,  if  obliged  by 
neeefiisity,  a^uin  grant  a  bL^ihopric  as  a  jsrecariop  the 
clei^  being  obliged  m  the  grejit  majority  of  case^ 
to  obey  the  royal  will.  Yet  the  synod  secured 
better  conditions  for  the  German  Church  than  pre- 
vailed in  Neustritt,  and  neither  the  bishops  nor  the 
pope  protected.  In*  the  btter  years  of  his  life 
Pepin  protnisetl  that  both  the  secular  and  regular 
clergy  should  retain  their  property,  although  Ihis 
made  no  material  change,  the  fiefs  rtjniaining  in  the 
same  liands  and  the  provisions  for  reversion  being 
disr^arded.  Even  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century 
A  great  part  of  the  property  of  the  Cluirch  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  king  and  had  then  been  considered 
piracticftHy  his  own  for  a  hundred  years.  The  ap- 
pHc»,tioQ  of  secularized  ecclesiastical  property,  m3 
I  cstablifibed  at  Liftina?,  contributed  in  no  small 
ineaBure  to  the  extension  of  the  system  of  l^enefices, 
and  this  synod  thus  became  important  in  its  bear- 
ing on  the  development  of  the  feudal  system  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  (A,  Hauck,) 

BtBLjoijRAPHT:    The  d«c!iAioiia  are  given    in   MfJH.,   L^g„ 

i»ec1io  ii.  I,  p.  26»  no.  11.     Consult:    G.  WalU,  Dtniiache 

VrrSaMuf»o»9«*chicMt.  m,  35  pqq,,  8  vols.,   Kiel  1844-78 ■. 

P.  Roth,  ihmdiidlUe  da  BeTw/irialwe*ens,   ErlwiKen,   1850; 

idem.,   FeudalitAt  und  U ntetthanenvrrfxinfi,  Weiinan   1S63; 

id«m.   in  ManchnfT  hintariMchtM  Jahrbuch.    i   tl866).    275; 

Hefele,  Concitienoe»chkhtt.  iii.  525;    Ileltberg.  KD,  J.  30fi, 

LIGGINS,  JOHH:  Protectant  Episcopalian;  b. 
at  Nuneaton  (9  m.  n.e.  of  Coventry),  Warwickshire, 
England,  May  11,  l8'2iK  He  wna  educated  at  the 
Epiwxipal  Academy^  Philadelphia,  and  the  iheo- 
logicai  seminary  at  Alexandria,  Va.  He  was  or- 
dered deacon  in  1855  and  ordained  priest  two  years 
later.  After  being  curate  at  the  Church  of  the  Ab- 
cension,  New  York  City,  for  a  exhort  time  in  ISS.'i, 
he  went  to  China  oh  a  missionary,  remaining  in  tliat 
country  until  LS59.  He  then  spent  a  year  in  Japan, 
where  he  was  the  first  Proteat-ant  missionary.  Be- 
cause of  impaired  health  he  returned  to  America  in 
1860,  and  has  since  devoted  his  energies  to  literary 
work.  In  addition  to  contributing  to  The  Spirit 
of  Missions  from  1862  to  PXX>  and  to  the  Amcricun 
Church  Sundajf  School  Magamrw  f^ince  1885,  he  lias 
written:  One  Thousand  Familiar  Phrases  in  Erig- 
Uih  arid  Japanese  (Boston,  1860);  Mi^sionurif  Pic- 
ture Gallery  (1870);  Oriental  Picture  Gallery  {1870); 
Englnnd^it  Opium  PolieJ/  (New  York,  1883)?  Gems 
qf  lUtistration  from  the  Sermons  and  Writings  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Guthrie  (1885);  and  The  GreM  Value  and  Suc- 
ecBS  of  Foreign  MissioTis  (1889), 

LIGHTFOOT,  JOHN:  English  Biblical  critic 
and  Hebraist;  b.  at  Stoke-upon-Trent  (38  m.  n.  by 
w.  of  Birmingliam),  Stafford  shire.  Mar.  2t>,  1602; 
d,  at  Ely,  Cambridgeshire,  Dec.  6,  1675.  After 
completing  his  education  at  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, he  taught  at  Hepton,  Derbyshire,  for  two 
years  and  then  took  onJers.  Appointed  curate  of 
Norton-in- Hales,  iShropshire,  he  became  clmplain 
to  the  Hebraist  Sir  Rowland  C^stton,  who  urged 
him  to  study  Htfbrew  and  other  Semitic  bngnage.s. 
He  accompanied  Cotton  when  he  removed  to  Lon- 
don, and  then  became  rector  of  Stone,  Staffordshire, 
for  about  two  years,  but  in  1628  changed  his  resi- 


dence to  Homsey,  Middlesex,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  contjtilt  the  rabbinical  collections  at  Sion  Col- 
lege, London,  During  his  residence  at  Homsey 
he  wrotiC  his  first  work,  dedicated  to  Cotton  and 
entitled  Enibhin,  or  Mi«cdUiniea,  Christian  and 
Jitdaical,  penned  for  Recreation  at  tacanl  Hours  (Lon- 
don, 1629).  In  the  following  year  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Ashley,  Staffordshire,  which 
he  held  twelve  years,  after  which  he  settled  in  Lon- 
don and  b'?came  rector  of  St,  Bartholomew's.  Pres- 
byterian in  his  sympathies,  he  took  the  parliamen- 
tary aide  in  the  Ciivil  War  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly.  After  a  year  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, he  wo^  appointed  rector  of  Great  Mun- 
den,  Hertfordshire,  and  held  it  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  In  1650  he  was  chosen  master  of  St. 
Catharine  Hall,  Cam!>ridge,  and  four  yejirs  later 
Ijecame  vice-clianeellor-  He  again  sidetl  with  the 
Presbyiycrians  in  the  Savoy  Conference  of  166L  but 
accepted  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  the  following 
year.  In  1667  he  was  apiKiinted  a  prebendary  at 
Ely.  His  Oriental  library  was  bet|«eathetl  to  Har- 
vard College,  but  was  burned  in  1760. 

Lightfoot  was  a  prolific  writer  and  is  noteworthy 
as  the  first  Christian  scholar  t^  cjdl  attention  to  the 
importanc*^  of  the  Talmud.  His  chief  works,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  one  already  mentioned,  are  as  foUowrs: 
A  Few  and  New  Observations  on  tfie  Book  of  Genesis 
(Ivondon,  1642);  A  Handful  of  Gleanijigs  out  qf  the 
Book  of  Fiotlti^  ( 1 643) ;  Harmon t/  of  the  Fotir  Evan^ 
geii^ts  among  themselves  and  iinih  tlie  Old  Testament 
(3  vols.,  1644-50);  Harmomj,  Chronicle,  and  Order 
of  the  Old  Testameni  (1647);  The  Temple  Sen?iee  09 
it  Stood  in  the  Days  of  our  Saviour  ( 1649) ;  The  Ten^ 
pte^  especially  as  it  stood  in  the  Days  of  our  Samottr 
(1650);  Harmony,  Chronicle,  and  Order  of  the  New 
Testament  (1655);  and  the  work  which  has  done 
most  to  preserve  hia  fame,  Horw  Hebraiem  ei 
Talmiidico'  (6  vols..  Cambridge  and  London,  1658- 
1678).  The  first  edition  of  his  collectetl  works, 
ihos(^  originally  in  Latin  translated  into  English, 
was  edited  by  C  Bright  and  J.  Strype*  2  vote. 
London,  1684;  and  a  Latin  e^lition,  including  those 
at  first  written  in  English,  was  prepared  by  J. 
Texellius,  2  vols.,  Rotterdam,  1686.  A  complete 
edition  of  his  writings  was  made  by  J.  R.  Pitman. 
13  vols.,  London,  1822-25.  It  should  also  be  noted 
tliat  Lightfoot  revised  the  Samaritan  version  of  the 
Pentateuch  for  Walton's  Polyglot  Bible. 

BtBHOoaApiTY:  A  Life  i^  prefixed  to  the  Workn^  «*|.  of  1684. 
and  on<?  may  bo  foujid  in  vul.  i,  of  the  Pitman  editiun; 
D.  M.  Welton,  John  Li^ht/timt,  thf  EngliMk  tirlrraint,  Lon- 
don, 187S.  Consult  furtlwr:  W.  M.  Hetheringtnn,  //w- 
toru  of  the  WettminHer  Auembhf  of  Divine*,  Edinburgb. 
1878;  A,  F.  Mit^^liel),  Tht  Wmttmintter  Atttmbtu;  tl«  //i*- 
tory  aitd  ^tandardit,  London.  1883;    DNB,  xjLxiii.  229-231, 

LIGHTFOOT,  JOSEPH  BARBER:  English  eo- 
clesiitstic  and  scholar;  b,  at  Liverpool  Apr.  13, 
1828;  d.  at  Bournemouth  (6  m.  8,w.  of  Christ^ 
church),  Hampsliire,  Dec.  21,  1889.  He  was  the 
son  of  an  accountant,  and  entered  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1847.  In  1849  he  Ijecame  scholar 
of  Trinity;  1851,  B.A.,  senior  classic*  and  chan- 
cellor's medalist;  in  1852,  fellow  of  Trinity;  1854 
M.A.,  and  was  ordained  deacon;  1854,  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred 
Philology;    1857,  tutor  of  Trinity;     1858.  was  or* 
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and 
In  1861, 
CtadiriitgB^  and  cfa^'lMn  to  tile  ivinee  cinHfft;  18^ 
wmappmntirdrnmnmg  thmkmio  BftdiopTaii  of 
l^owiflni  and  hoooiaiy  chaphm  in  oidinaiy  to  the 
mmm;  1885and  180»-79, conmininc  fht^kak  to 
L^Mi,  Hixu  li^  noir  become  anUiidiop  of  Guiter- 
bury.  FntrnMy,  1870,  to Nor^  1880^  lie Mted aa 
one  of  the  tvwkum  of  tile  Ea^fiUtk  New  Tlnefamwit; 
from  tS71  to  1879  wae  canon  of  Si.  FmiI%  mi  in 
1874  and  1875  aelcct  peeadwr  at  OnlonL  In 
1§7^  he  g&vB  up  ^e  Hainan  |wofcewiraliip  and 
becasne  iWf  Ifaigaiel  pwiiBBwr  of  divinity  at 
OuDbdd^,  witk  wiadi  wae  comhined  tlie  rectory 
oil^mngtoo  Si.  Cfament'a,  Norfolk;  in  1875  lie  wae 
siade  deputy  derk  of  tiie  eloeet  to  tlie  queen.  On 
Apr.  26, 1879,  he  wae  coneecrered  bhiiopof  Dorfiani. 

Llilidloot  wae  ebj  and  leeeiml,  yet  wae  wj 
eueeMrful  aa  m  pntimar.  The  etndente  flocked  to 
hie  lectone  and  he  hcki  them  fay  hii  ridi  thom^ 
Ub  wide  knowiedfe,  and  his  qnoopathetic  and  in- 
apUDc  etjde  of  addrece.  Ai  a  peeadwr  in  St. 
nid'e  tiie  came  diaimcteriitioi  eecined  him  a  hear- 
fa^  The  fMt  ie  moraover  not  to  he  overlooked, 
thai  hie  ioiir  Toinmee  of  eermone  are  aa  good  iHien 
lead  ae  iHien  heard.  In  1870  he  ehowed  hie  iikii^ 
iorchar^  hktoryfay  foandiqg  three  eehohrehlpe,  on 
theaufaiicci  ''in  iteelf  and m connection  with  general 
fairtory/'  Aebidiop  he  gathered  eiz  or  dg^etiidente 
ainthnearoand  lym  in  hie  palace  at  Badiop  Anek* 
land,  where  the  diapiaineine^ucted  them.  Hemede 
it  hie  aim  to  preach  in  everychordiinldedioceee. 

Hie  work  ae  canon  of  St.  FIbuI'Ib  and  hie  conned 
tion  with  Tidi  had  prepared  him  for  the  chaige  of 
n  diocece,  and  Dnrhun  wae  a  very  in|X)rtant  one. 
Be  dkl  an  he  could  to  prepare  for  the  long^ieeded 
dividon  of  the  dioceee,  and  the  neceeeary  fimde 
were  at  len^gth  eecnred  for  the  foundation  of  the 
see  of  Newcastle;  J.  W.  Peaee,  a  Quaker,  made  the 
munificent  gift  of  the  estate  of  Benwell  Tower  as  a 
residence  for  the  new  bishop.  Then  Lightfoot  set 
to  work  to  build  the  churches  still  needed  in  his 
diocese.  At  a  meeting  at  Durham  he  declared  that 
twenty-five  churches  and  miission-rooms  were 
needed  and  he  subscribed  a  large  sum  himself; 
nearly  £30,000  were  subscribed  in  that  meeting, 
and  in  five  years  twenty-five  churches  or  mission 
chapels  were  built  or  building.  As  a  thank-ofifer- 
ing  after  the  first  seven  years  of  his  episcopate,  he 
himself  foimded  a  church  in  the  town  of  Sunder- 
land. He  furthered  strongly  the  creation  of  a 
diocesan  fund  to  unite  all  the  foundations  for 
church  purposes  in  the  diocese,  for  churches,  schools, 
insurance,  pensions  for  clergymen,  and  the  like;  his 
own  share  in  it  was  £500  a  year,  and  besides  he 
left  the  greater  part  of  his  property  to  it.  He  in- 
creased the  number  of  the  rural  deans,  and  ap- 
pointed a  second  archdeacon  in  1882.  When  at 
Terrington  he  had  in  1878  and  1879  spent  £2,140 
to  renew  the  chancel  of  the  church,  and  at  Durham 
he  spent  much  money  in  beautifying  the  episcopal 
palace.  He  furthered  in  every  way  the  temperance 
and  White  Cross  movements. 

In  the  year  1865  his  commentary  on  Galatians 
came  out  (10th  ed.,  London,  1892).  Philippians 
came  out  in  1868  (10th  ed.,  1891),  and  Oolossians 


and 


1875  (Sded^imi). 
tiie Greek teit^ nipery  fni 
ffii 
m  1800,  an  ^ipendiz  wfth  the 
from  Bryennioe  m  1877  (egem  m  1800  in 
Tohimee).  The  Apo&Me  FmUkn  came  out 
hi  two  parte  (FMrtL,¥oli.i,u.;  Bui  IL,  Tob.L- 
m^  1885-1800).  Ai  n  levieer  he  wrote  A  Fmh 
Bmritim  tfAfNmf  TmlmmBmi,  1871  (2ded^  187% 
N0wTciEk,1878^3ded^wfth.new  annndi:^  Lon- 
OB»1801).  BewaeaeaiaBtahaif4ieartad 
and  oppoeed  Tjgoeoueiy  the  um  of  the 
Qreek  text.     Hie  CMija  i^ahiat  Climeh 

IMfWUl  JMfMM  (jKC  SoiSIKAXOBAIi  Bai^ 

peered  aa  n  book  in  1880.  Fife  Tohnnee  of  eer- 
moM,  eeeayi  end  notei  have  been  pidttiied  Mace 
hie  death.  Gaspas  BbhA  C^mooBT. 

U^Kfbir   (piimjimim) 
hSiOs  J.a8lOM^hi< 
p.  W.  Vmaar,  in  ( 

lia  Jfi^Biiiii  ^CarMii— 
BitimitMi  B>- 

UQBTS^  USB  0F»  Of  WORSHIP:  IVom  very 
early  timee  dnrii«  eenrice  the  altar  hee  been  i^^bled, 
even  in  daytime,  at  fiiet  genefail^  by  lampe,  kter 
by  candlee.  In  the  fourth  century  the  eoetom  of 
iphring  dietinction  to  rdigioae  funetione  by  meane 
of  iDomination  appeare  to  have  been  generaL  The 
readtog  of  the  CkMpdi,  biH»ten,  the  celebcatkin  of 
the  Lord'e  8iqn>er,  feetrvale  each  ae  Eeeter  end  Fen- 
tecoet,  tiie  coMeeraftkn  of  dmrdbee,  the  metalhh 
tion  of  bidiope,  etCL,  gave  rogidar  or  eortaordittary 
oeeeeion  therefor.  The  vigili  eqpeeiallty  olleied  * 
&vonbfe  opportonity.  Indeed,  even  at  an  ear^ 
period,  the  hietttotion  of  the '' eteniam^  **  19- 
peare,  indicating  a  etill  earfier  date  lor  Sm  or%iii 
oftheciMtom.  The  praotieal  vequnemento  of  the 
early  morning  servioee,  the  primitive  custom  of 
celebrating  the  Eucharist  in  the  evening,  the  em- 
ployment of  lamps  in  the  ceremonies  at  the  sepul- 
chers  in  the  catacombs,  the  religious  significance 
given  to  light  in  the  Bible  and  the  example  of  the 
seven-branched  candlestick  rendered  light  a  con- 
stituent of  the  lituigy  as  early  as  the  third  century. 
At  first  the  altar  was  surroimded  by  candlesticks 
and  hanging  lamps;  not  untU  the  twelfth  century 
were  the  candlesticks  placed  upon  the  altar  itself. 
There  were  in  the  Roman  churches  at  an  early 
period  candlesticks  of  varied  forms  and  of  great 
material  and  artistic  value.  Paulus  Silentiarius 
(ed.  Becker,  Bonn,  1837)  describes  the  brilliant 
lighting  of  the  St.  Sophia  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 
At  the  services  for  the  dead  also  the  use  of  lights 
was  introduced  at  an  early  i)eriod. 

In  the  medieval  church  this  custom  increased 
and  became  more  definite,  especially  in  the  placing 
of  candles  before  pictures  and  reliquaries,  a  custom 
which  had  its  beginnings  in  Christian  antiquity;  in 
the  Easter  candles,  in  the  so-called  Tenebras  Ughts 
during  Holy  Week,  and  in  the  death  lamps.  The 
festival  of  Candlemas  was  created  especially  for  the 
consecration  of  candles. 

The  lamps  found  in  so  great  nimibers  in  the 
catacombs  were  for  private  use;  they  are  almost 
all  of  clay  and  were  given  an  elongated  form  from 
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the  fourth  century  on.     The  base  ia  ornamented 
in  relief,  both  of  a  secular  and  religious  charact4?r 
(V.  Schultze,  Archdologie  der  altchristiichen  Kunst, 
pp.  292  stjq.,  Munich,   1895;    M.  Bauer,  Der  Bil- 
derschmuck    frufichristlicker     Thonlampen,     (Ireifs- 
w&ld,  1907)*     On  the  other  hand  the  bronise  bnipi^, 
preeen^etl    from    Chmtian    antiquity    and    distin- 
fished  by  more  gracefiil  forms  and  a  more  artistic 
conception,  must,  in  part,  have  served  for  eeclesi- 
astical  purposes.     A  complete  clmnge  shows  itself 
in  the  Middle  Ages;   lamps  were  not  indeed  entirely 
abandoned,   but    cand lest ic kit.  brackets,  and    can- 
delabra took  their  place.    The  forms  reflected  the 
infiuenoe  of  Roman  and  Gothic  art.     The  candle- 
sttcks  with   several,  sometimes  even   with  seven, 
branches    are    more    impresaive.     For   a    brighter 
iUlunination  of  churches  chandeliers  were  used  at 
an  early  period.     Prominent  examples  of  this  style 
we   found    in    Hildcsheim,  CVimbourg,  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  and  other  places.     In  the  Gothic  pcriwl  the 
candelabra   and    cliandeliers    beairao    more    orna- 
dental  and  more  subject  to  the  inlluenee  of  archi- 
tectuiral    form;     the    Renaissance    secularized    the 
traditional  forms.     At  the  present  rlay,  in  sympathy 
mritb  the  reaction  in  fa%^ar  of  medieval  architecture, 
Lhere  is  a  return  to  the  older  designs.     The   Re- 
formed Churches^  from  the  tK'giniiing,  rejected  the 
xise  of  altar-ligbts  as  papistical,  wkile  the  Lutheran 
Church  maintained  the  custom  as  it  was. 

Victor  8chultie. 
BiBUOGnAFnT:  Dmgham,  Originet,  VI IL,  vi.  21.  XI.,  iv. 
14;  XIL.  iv.  4:  XVI..  iv.  17;  XX..  viii.  5;  XXIII.,  it.  ei; 
F,  Bock,  Der  KronUuchter  det  Kautert  FriedHeh  Bar- 
baroua^  Leipslo.  ISQ4;  W,  Mahlbaucr^  UeKhichte  und 
Bwieuiunc  dtsr  WachtluJUer  &ei  den  kirchtichen  Funkiionrn, 
Augsburg,  1874;  C.  Cahier,  Nmtvtaux  ifUtangeM  d'arth*- 
oiogie,  pp.  188-228.  Pitm.  1875;  V.  8ohuIt«s,  Die  Kakt- 
kotnben,  pp.  488  nqq.,  Letpnic^  1882;  H.  Ott«,  Hamtbuch 
der  kirchlichen  Kunatarfhauloirie,  i.  156  m^*  Leipeie.  1883; 
C.  Rohjiult  de  Fleurj'.  /^  MeMe,  vi.  1-58,  8  voln.,  P«ri», 
1883-89;  V.  Thaihofer.  Handhuch  der  kcthotischrn  Litur- 
git,  I.  660  eqq.,  Freiburg,  1887;  S.  BcL*»el.  Kuntt  und 
Litvrgi*  in  Ikdien^  pp.  247  sqq..  Freiburff,  1890;  H.  Tbeilmr, 
The  CamiU  <?»  a  Symhtil  and  Sscrammf^  in  the  Caiholic 
Ch%treh.  New  York,  1909;   DC  A,  ii.  903-098,  15tH. 

LIGUORI,  li"gQ-o'H,  ALFONSO  MARIA  Dl,  AKD 
THE  REBEMPTORIST  ORDER. 

L  Alfun.so  Maria  dl  Ljguori. 
Early  Life  (J  U. 

Foundatioti  of  the  Red«iiiptx>rbt  Order  (§2). 
Epueopato  and  Lat«r  Life  (£3). 
MomL  P^toml.  und  Aeoetic  WorlcB  (f  4), 
X>opDiitJt!,  Apf^ilogetic.  BJid  Homiletio  Works  (|  0). 
IL  The  RMemptorivt  Order. 
Ewly  History  (}  1 1. 
Spread  in  Northern  Europe  (I  2). 
Present  .Statu.*^  (S  3). 
RedjemptoriAt.s  in  Arncnca  ({  4). 

L     Alfonso  Mam  di  Liguori,     Alfonso  Maria  dl 

higuorlf  commonly  known   as  St.   Alphonsus,   the 

most   mByentinl   Romftn  Catholic  moralLst   of  the 

eight^nth    century,    was    born    at    Marianella,    a 

suburb  of  Naples*  Sept.  27,   1606,  and  died  near 

Nocera  (8  m.  n.w.  of  Salerno)  Aug.   I,  1787.     The 

third  son  of  well-born  an^l  pious  pa- 

I,  E&rly     rents^  he  received  an  excellent  educa* 

Life,        tion  at  the  hands  of  the  Oralorians. 

His  progress  in  philosophical  and  legal 

studies  was  such  tliat   he  took  his  doctors  degree 

ftt  Ibe  age  of  seventeen,  and  began  to  practbe  law 


with  every  prospect  of  a  brilliant  career;  but  be 
deserteii  it  in  1723  to  prepare  for  the  priesthood, 
which  ho  received  on  Dee.  21,  1726,  after  a  year 
sf)ent  in  the  Neapolitan  bouse  of  the  Propaganda. 
In  1729  he  entered  the  Chinese  College  under  the 
same  direction,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  life  of  a 
missioner  in  aouthcm  Italy,  founding  pious  a^oci' 
at  ions  to  be  directed  by  catecblsta  appointed 
by  himself.  This  part  of  his  life  was  marked 
by  visions  and  revelations^  one  of  which,  through 
a  nun  at  8cala  near  Amalfi,  directe<l  him  not 
to  return  to  Naples,  but  to  remain  where  he  was 
for  the  purpose  of  foimding  a  new"  order  of  mis* 
sion-prieats  in  aid  of  neglected  souls.  In  pursuance 
of  this  admonition  he  proceeded  (Nov,  9,  1732) 
to  found  the  Congregation  of  the  Mast  Holy 
Redeemer. 

The  new  order  waa  confined  to  the  smiill  town 

of  Scala  for  two  years,  and  its  very  existence  was 

threatened  by  attacks  from  I'arious  quarters.     The 

Propaganda  exfx^lleil  Liguori  as  a  rest- 

2,  Founda-  less  inno^-^ator,  and  the  archbishop  of 
tion  of  the  Naples  spoke  unfavorably  of  the  new 
Redempto-  undertaking.  Only  two  of  Liguori'a 
rist  Order,    original  companions   rem^^iined  stejid- 

fast;  but  he  went  forw^ard  undisconr- 
aged,  and  soon  was  able  to  establish  a  second  house 
at  Villa  Schiavi  in  the  diocese  of  CajazzOj  and  a 
third  (1735)  at  Ciorani  in  tliat  of  Salerno.  The 
vows  were  first  solemnly  taken  on  July  21,  1742, 
when  Liguori  was  unanimously  elected  superior- 
general  for  Ufe.  Papal  confirmation  wsl&  given  by 
Benedict  XIV.  (Feb.  25,  1749),  though  the  Nea- 
politan government  refused  to  accept  the  brief. 
The  order  made  rapid  progress,  especially  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  where  the  founder 
waa  unwearied  in  missionary  labors,  his  influence 
being  seen  not  only  in  the  foundation  of  new  housed, 
but  also  in  the  winning  of  various  classes  of  the 
community — the  clergy,  secular  and  regular,  the 
nobility,  the  Liboring  classes,  and  even  the  prison- 
ers in  the  jails — to  participation  in  his  spiritual 
exercises.  He  w^on  hb  power  over  them  partly  by 
his  ardent  devotion  and  by  the  skilful  tactics  em- 
ployed in  lus  missions,  and  partly  by  mild  treat- 
ment of  penitents  in  the  confeasional,  together  with 
the  habit  of  encouraging  them  to  frequent  recep- 
tion of  the  Sacrament,  both  of  which  points  were 
contrary  to  the  rigoriat  practise  of  that  part  of  the 
Italian  clergy  which  was  inclined  to  Jansetiistic 
views. 

In  1762,  much  against  his  will,  Liguori  was  named 
by  Pope  Clement  XJIl.  to  the  bishopric  of  Sant' 
Agata  de'  Goti,  He  tunied  over  the  direction  of 
his  congregation  to  a  vicar-general,  Andrea  Villani, 

and  applied  his  zeal  to  the  care  of  his 

3.  Episco-   diocese,  using  every  means  to  promote 
pate  and     piety  and  education  witliin  it  for  thir- 

Later  Life,  teen  yeiirs,  until,  on  the  ground  of  fail- 
ing hcAlthf  Pius  VI.  reUeved  him  of 
the  burden  of  the  episcopate  in  1775,  after  w  h»ch  he 
lived  in  ascetic  retirement  and  poverty,  refusing  his 
episcopal  pension,  in  the  house  of  his  order  at  San 
Michele  de'  Pagan  1  near  Nocera.  His  later  years 
were  troubled  by  a  division  in  his  order  arising  from 
the  discord  between  the  Uberal  NeapoUtan  govern- 
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I  and  Pint  Vt ,  and  ]»  did  not  live  to  M  thB  m- 
indoaofthotwobmaeliMiiitoiHiieliit^ilit.  Nine 
fmn  after  hk  death  the  title  of  "  Venenbfe  "  wae 
eonfened  npoa  him  by  Ffui  VI.;  he  was  beatified 
bgr  Him  YIL  hi  1816,  and  eaaoniaed  hi  1889  by 
OMfoiy  XVL;  while  Phis  DL  added  his  name  to 
those  of  the  doeton  of  the  dmndi  m  1871,  and  his 
worin  were  speeialljr  oommended  by  Leo  XnL  hi 
m  brief  of  Aig.  28,  1879.  It  fa  eai^  to  see  wbf 
X4guori's  teaehing  has  been  so  aoeeptable  to  mod- 
em nttramontanfam:  the  "learnhig  and  piety" 
yimwrxwi^lftj  jh  theso  oaoal  utteianoes  aie  doadty 
affied  to  the  Jesuit  type  of  devotional  ttteimtiire 
and  probabilist  ethies,  and  he  talcBs  a  strong  stand 
fat  favor  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Immaeulate  Goo- 
oeption  aafll  papal  hifaOibility.  Hfa  worin  are 
nevertheless  charaeterised,  as  might  be  eiqieoted 
tem  the  rspidi^  of  their  production,  by  gross 
eareleflsness  and  inaeeura^  in  dtations,  as  wdl  as 
hy  unthinking  acceptance  of  traditional  erron  and 
•qpentitions,  as  has  been  admitted  by  strict  Bo- 
aan  Gatiiolic  critks  hi  both  the  dghteenth  and  the 
nineteenth  centuries. 

The  theological  worics  of  I4guori  may  be  divided 
into  four  prindpal  groups:  moral;  pastoral  and 
aseeHc;  dogmatic  aiui  apologetic;  and  homiletic 
The  principal  work  of  the  fir^  dass  appeared  first 
as  a  new  edition  of  H.  Busmbaum's  ifsduOa  th^o- 
ioffim  momUi,  with  notes  by  I4guori 

4.  Mofal,   (Na|^1748);  the  second  edition,  r»- 

FMlond,  vised  and  gieat^  enfarged  (2  vob., 
and  Ascetic  1753-65),  bears  hfa  name  as  author— 

Worika.  Theotogia  momUi,  amemnaia  a  R,  P, 
Alphomo  de  Ligorio  .  .  ,  per  appeth 
iietm  in  MeduOam  B,  P.  H.  Buaetibamm.  Nine  edi- 
tions in  an  appeared  during  Liguori's  life,  and  the 
ninetemth  century  saw  a  huige  number  of  reprints, 
condensations,  translations,  etc.,  so  that  hi  one 
form  or  another  the  worh  fa  used  as  the  basfa  of 
moral  instruction  in  many  Roman  Catholic  insti- 
tutions. Other  works  in  moral  theology  were  the 
practical  instructions  for  confessors,  published  first 
in  Italian,  Istruzione  e  pratica  per  un  confessore 
(3  vols.,  Naples,  1757),  and  then  in  Latin,  Homo 
apostolicua,  instructtis  ad  andiendas  corifesaionea 
(Bassano,  1759);  and  certain  controversial  trea- 
tises in  defense  of  his  system,  which  until  1762  was 
simple  probabilism,  later  developing  into  equiprob- 
abilism  (see  Probabiusm). 

To  the  class  of  pastoral  and  ascetic  theology  be- 
long, besides  the  Homo  apostolicus,  which  may  be 
classed  under  this  head,  the  Instructio  ordinan- 
dorum  (Naples,  1758);  Institutio  catechiatica  (Bas- 
sano, 1768);  La  vera  sposa  di  Gesu  Crista,  for  nuns 
(Venice,  1781);  and  a  number  of  small  vernacular 
tractates  on  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Hearts  of 
Jesus  and  Mary,  visits  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
the  Way  of  the  Cross,  etc.  The  best-known  work 
of  this  class,  much  admired  by  Liguori's  adherents 
and  sharply  attacked  from  the  other  side,  is  Le 
Glorie  di  Maria  (2  vols.,  Naples,  1750),  in  which  he 
follows  the  Jesuit  Pepe  in  teaching  what  amounts 
to  the  thesis  that  the  help  of  Mary  is  necessary  to 
salvation,  and  supports  it  by  a  vast  mass  of  un- 
critically accepted  stories. 

The  earliest  of  the  dogmatic  and  apologetic  wri- 


the ol  Lfguoii  was  the 
gUmnHMmodmdiminMi,wMmkiBiVIB^WMiA 
dheoted  afahwt  the  panthefam  of  %ihioaa  and  the 
phikeophgrof  BeiMej,  Leibnita,  Wolf, 
5.  BogBiaft-ete.    A  more  extensive  woricaloni;  the 
fay  Apolo*  saikie  18»m**  uprwiirwl  a.^pnar  hiter  under 
istfe»aiii  the  titto  ^MfansEi  dbOb/Nfa,  ossM  Mr- 
BomifaCfa  Hiiddlafiiii.    In  1707  he publfahed a 
Woffca.     new  editiatt  of  Uifa  hi  three  books,  in 
edddi  besidee  materfafism  and  Ei^sh 
defam  the  Fienoh  phitosophere  Hdrethis  and  Vol- 
taiie  were  attaciced,  and  in  1772  a  fourth  book  was 
added  afahwt  the  defats.    At  short  hit^rab  9^ 
peered  another  series  of  poiemieal  works:  a  Latin 
treatise  (under  the  pseudonym  Honorius  de  Honofio) 
afahist  N.  von  Hootheim,  Vindkim  pro  mipmm 
Bmmmi  ptmUfieU  poMUAe  eonCro  JutHmun  FdMnm- 
imm  (Nai^eSy  17d8),  defending  not  only  the  pii- 
macy  but  the  hifallfl^lity  of  the  pope;  Opera  dam- 
Mflfibe  ooafro  oH  ereUd  preteei  fiforfnojU/ri  (1709),  a 
defense  of  the  dogmatie  deorees  of  the  Gouneil  of 
IVent;   the  Trunrfo  deOa  Meaa  (3  y^iSb.,  1772),  a 
history  and  refutation  of  heresies;  and  a  work  com- 
mending unity  of  religkms  belief  in  natums,  en- 
loroed  if  neeessary  by  thdr  rulers,  with  qpedal 
pnte  of  the  exanq^fe  of  Loufa  XIV.,  La  FeiOA 
dt?  vaeeaHU  vereo  IHo  U  rende  fedeH  ondbe  ol  faro 
prmeipe  (1777). 

As  a  homihst  I4guori  began  the  puUieation  of 
sermons  for  evmy  Sunday  and  greater  festival,  in 
Italian,  m  17<M^,  and  extended  the  serfae  to  four 
iFohunes,  INwidw  other  ■p*?^!— *  ffoitegtio"**  As  a 
religious  poet  and  eompnser  I4guoii  enjoyed  some 
reputation.  Hfa  "Besitative  and  Doet  betwem 
tiie  Soul  and  Jesus  Christ "  and  "  Passion  Gan- 
tate  "  haTS  recently  been  publidied,  the  former  in 
SlummmauaMariarLaadi,  idhc  441,  and  tiie  hitter 
atPktffahilQOO. 

n.  The  Sedemplorlst  Order.  The  asoetie  prac- 
tises originally  prescribed  by  Liguori  for  hfa  fol- 
lowers were  partially  mitigated  in  the  constitutions 
drawn  up  by  him  after  1742,  but  not  a  little  of  the 
primitive  rigor  remained  in  force.  In  common  with 
the  Jesuit  order,  from  whom  he  borrowed  a  num- 
ber of  points,  he  prescribed  a  fourth  vow  in  addition 
to  the  usual  ones  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedi- 
ence— ^not  to  accept  any  dignity  or  ben- 
I.  Early  efioe  outside  of  the  congregation  ex- 
History,  cept  by  the  express  command  of  the 
pope  or  the  superior-general,  and  to 
remain  in  the  congregation  until  death  unless  dis- 
pensed by  the  pope  himself.  The  unconditional 
obedience  to  the  infallible  po()e  here  expressed  and 
taught  in  Liguori's  writings  led  to  difficulty  in  the 
later  years  of  his  life  and  brought  about  the  division 
already  alluded  to.  The  Neapolitan  branch  was 
required  by  the  government  to  submit  to  certain 
changes  in  the  rule.  No  overt  resistance  was  made, 
except  by  a  few  fathers  who  left  their  house  at 
Illicetto  and  migrated  to  the  Papal  States.  Pope 
Pius  VI.,  however,  required  strict  adherence  to  the 
statutes,  and  went  so  far  as  to  declare  the  Neapoli- 
tan branch  excluded  from  the  congregation  and  de- 
prived of  its  privileges,  while  Liguori  himself  was 
sentenced  to  deposition  from  his  office  as  superior 
and  to  expulsion  from  the  order.    This  harsh  decision 
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WM  obeyed  in  the  Papal  States  and  Sicily,  while  most 
of  the  Neapolitan  members  proved  recalcitrant. 
Lipori  himself  yielded  meekly  and  counseled  obe- 
dience; but  the  breach  was  not  healotl  until  an 
icoommodatton  was  reached  between  Rome  and 
N^aples  three  years  after  the  founder's  death.  In 
theautunm  of  1790  the  Neapolitan  government  for 
tite  first  time  recognized  the  buJi  of  Benedict  XIV. 
wnfinning  the  statutes,  and  in  the  next  year  Pius 
VI.  sanctioned  the  reunion  of  the  order* 

Before  Ligruori's  death,  the  extension  of  the  con- 
i?fegation  Ijeyond  the  limits  of  central  and  .south- 
^'Ti  Italy  was  planned  out,  and  carried  into  effect 
under  the  auspices  of  Clemens  Maria 
z.  Spread    HofTbauer,    who  ia    jtjstly  considered 
'Ji  Northern  as  the  second  founder  of  the  order. 
£urope.      He  was  bom  at  Tasswitz  in  Moravia 
Dec.  26,  1751,  and  was  at  first  a  baker, 
■^Vit  got  a  taste  for  theolot^'  imd  the  Ix^ginning  of  his 
^'iucation  at  the  Premonstratensian  house  of  Bruck 
^'^bere  he  was  employed,  and  after  tsvo  years  among 
J-^ie  hermits  of  Miihlfraueu  and  a  pt^riod  of  com- 
bined work  at  his  trade  and  study  in  Vienna  went 
^  Rome,  where,  with  two  companions,  he  joined 
t^he  EedeEDptorisi^  in  1782.     In  1785,  Iiaving  been 
ordained  prieeti  he  was  sent  to  Vienna  to  found  a 
liouse  there,  but  on  account  of  the  Emperor  Jo- 
seph's hoetility  went  to  Warsaw,  where  the  congre- 
gation soon  had  two  churches  and  before  the  end 
of  the  century  twenty- five   members.     The  work 
spread,  and  HoFfbauer  was  namt?d  vicar-general  for 
Germany  and  Poland  in  1792;    but  the  Napoleonic 
wars  destroyed   what   had   been  done,  and    HofT- 
bauer was  obliged  to  go  to  Vienna,  where  at  the 
time  of  the  Congress  he  was  the  rallying-point  of 
the  reviving  Catholieiern,  and  contributed  largely 
to  keeping  it  Roman  in  opposition  to  the  attempt 
to   found    an    independent    German    Church.     He 
died  Mar.  15,  1820,  and  in  the  same  year  the  order 
eartablL^hod  a  college  and  obtained  possession  of  a 
church  in   Vienna  under  the  guidance  of  Joseph 
C^natantin    Passerat*    a    Frenclmian,    HofTbaner^s 
mo^  gifted  disciple.     The  order  continued  to  grow 
in  Austria,  and  besides  numerous  houses  for  men 
began  to  establish  some  for  women.     The  female 
branch  is  traced  back  to  the  tiarly  years  of  Liguori'a 
ministry  at  Scab  (see  above),  where  the  commu- 
nity under  his  guidance  obtainetl  papal  confirma- 
tion in  1750;   and  he  luid  founded  a  second  house 
in   1766  in  \ua  see  city  of  Sant'  Agata.     The  Re- 
demptorist  nuns  increased  in  number  under  Pas- 
eerat's  care  and  spread  to  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
France.     The  male  order  gained  a  rapid  extension 
in  the  German  states,  especially  in  Bavaria,  where 
it  took  the  place  of  the  Jesuits  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled.    It  sprejid   also  to  Switzerknd,    Holland, 
Belgium,  France,  England,  and  the  United  States. 
Their  resemblance  to  the  Jesuits,  which  in  spite  of 
some  fundamental  distinctions  is  an  obvious  one  as 
to  purpose  and  methotls,  brought  about  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Redemptorists  from  Germany  dur* 
iug  the  Culturkampf  from  1873  to  1894,  when,  on 
the  motion   of    the   Bavarian   government,    made 
after  consulting  the  a^ed  Dullinger,  who  declared 
that    there  was  no  essential   connection   between 
the  two«  and   that  the  reasons  which  made   the 


Jesuita  dangerous  to  the  State  did  not  exist  in 
the  case  of  the  younger  order,  the  prohibition  was 
removed.  No  other  important  obstacle  to  their 
groT^lh  came  up  in  the  latter  Iialf  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  congre^tion  now  numbers  about  150  houses, 
divided  into  twelve  provinces— three  in  Italy  {Ro- 
man^ NeapoUtan,  SiciUan);    two  Ger- 
3.  Present  man  (northern  or  Rhenish- Westphalian 
Status.      and  southern  or  Bavarian,  I  he  former 
with  colonies  in  South  .America);    one 
Austrian;  one  Belgian  (with  colonies  in  Canada  and 
the  West  Indies);    one  Dutch  (with  a  colony  in 
Surinam);     one   French,   including  8pain  and   the 
western  states  of  South  America;   one  English,  in- 
cluding Scotland,  Irebnd,  and  Australia;   and  two 
North  American  (Baltimore  and  St.  Louis).     The 
Pan  list  Fathers  (see  Paul  the  Afqstle,  Congbb- 
OATioN  of)  may  be  considered  an  offshoot  of  the 
Redemptorists>  the   separate   organization   (estab- 
lished in  1858)  having  been  intended  to  meet  more 
closely  special  American  conditions, 

(O.  ZfiCKLERf.) 

The  first   Redemptorist  convent  in  the  ITnited 
States  was  established  in  Detroit  lu  1832,  and  sucli 
has  been  the  development  of  the  order  that  at 
present  (1909)  it  comprises  two  independent  prov- 
inces, viz.,  thiit  of  Baltimore  and  that  of  St.  Louis. 
There  are  liS  convents  and   2  colleges  besides  2 
novitiates  and  2  houses  of  study.     The 
4.  Redemp-  total  number  of  the  fathers  is  338,  of 
toristfi  in     the  professed  students  and  novices  111, 
America,     lay  brothers  124,  lay  novices  and  pos- 
tulants 51,     The  Redcmptorists  have 
convents  in  most  of  the  Large  cities,  and,  although 
parishes  are  generally  conducted  in  connection  with 
these  houses,  the  fathers  make  a  Hjiecialty  of  preach- 
tng-missions  or  retreats  in  parishes  throughout  the 
country.     There    are    two    vice-pro\dnces    of    the 
order  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,   viz,,   one  at- 
tached to  the  Belgian  province,  the  other  to  that 
of  Baltimore;    convents  9,  fathers  tJS.  novices  2L 
by  brothers  52. 

Bibuooraphy:  Collectioiui  of  the  Works  in  ItaliAn  have 
be«n  publiahiRd:  Monxa,  1819;  Venicse,  IS^Q;  Niip}i3«, 
1840;  and  3  voh,  at  Turin.  1SS7  aqq.;  in  Freuuh  ^t  Tour- 
nai,  1895  aqq,:  in  Gerniap  in  42  vols..  EcscDsburg,  \M2~ 
1847;  and  in  Engllnh  in  22  vols.,  at  New  York,  1887-05 
{vob,  jcjciii. -X3UV.  contain  Ibe  Life).  A  very  coroplfite 
fxillection  of  the  '*  Letteni  ^'  Wiua  mode  at  Rome,  1887 
nqq.  On  the  life  of  LIguori  eon«ult  tbA  work«  by  K 
Di3«»trom.  2  vola.,  Re»enahurg,  1887  {the  b«ft):  A.  M. 
Tannoja,  3  yob.,  NaptcB,  1798-1802  (by  ft  M^olar  of 
LiiTUuri);  Viilecotirl.  4  vols..  Tourani.  1813;  P.  V.  A. 
Gmtini,  Rome,  1815;  Jeancard,  Ivouvain.  1829;  Hia- 
pnli^  NapleH.  1830:  M.  A.  Hu^ucs,  MOuBier,  1857;  Sain- 
tmin.  TouTOfti,  1879;  O.  Gialer.  Emsiedeln.  1887;  O. 
Schepera.  Mainss^  1887;  A.  Capcoelatrot  2  vols,,  Rome, 
1893;  A,  de  Mcflert,  Mains,  1901:  A.  des  RptourH.  Paria, 
1003:  A.  C.  Berthc,  St.  Louis.  tOOfi;  KL,  vii.  2023-52; 
and  Kncyclapctdia  SHtannica,  xiv.  634-630, 

On  the  order  consult:  K.  Mader,  Die  Koftgrtoation  cf«i 
heiliQ9ten  Erlduerv  in  OuterreicK  Vienna,  1887;  F,  RattCt 
Drr  kiritig0  Alphofunu  und  dvr  Redtmptoritttn-OrdtH, 
Luxfrmbure,  1887;  A.  Zapf,  Z>u  Red^pWrUten,  Erlan- 
Rcn,  1894;  F.  DMmortier.  Lm  PremiiTe$  R^d^mpkrritiin^, 
Lille,  1884;  M.  A,  HtunuM*,  t>ie  KlotUrfrau^n  Maria  Vie- 
iaria  und  Marianna^  Freiburg.  1883;  Heimbuchert  Ord^n 
nnii  Kongn'm^nen,  ii.  313  aqq..  331  eqq.,  498;  Cmrkft 
[iriiffiouM  Qrderm,  pp,  466  aqq,,  673  aqq. 

LILITH,    See  Demon,  T.,  §§  3^-4. 
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ULIJBi  JOaV:  Amerieaa  PrMbytoriia;  b.  at 
Kriio  (88  in*  s^  of  Bdfiibitt^gjh)^  BoibiujgtMhlfi^ 
SeoUftnd,  Dee.  16^  1812;  d.  at  Ki«rtoii,  N.  Y^ 
Feb.  23,  1867.  Her  w»  gnduated  at  Uie  Uohw- 
eity  of  EduOnui^  (1831;  DJ>.,  1866);  etodied  t]i»> 
ology,  and  taii^ht  until  1884,  winn  he  emigrated 
toAmerioa.  Hethenfinkhedliktlieokgiealatadiee 
at  New  Bronewidc,  N.  J.,  and  was  otdained  mini*- 
ter  of  Uie  Beionned  (Dirteii)  Camrdi  at  KIngrton, 
iHiere  he  laboved  until  he  aeeepted  the  pfeeideneif 
of  the  grammaiHidiool  of  the  Unfvetsity  of  Uie  G^ 
of  New  York  (A«^,  1841).  He  had  diaige  of  the 
Broadway,  afterward  Slantoii  Street,  Beionned 
(Duteh)  Caiurdk  (1843-48),  and,  in  addition,  edited 
the  JmoM  CikiWMi^  (1844-48).  He  kborad  iqxm 
the  ravjeed  venion  of  Uie  American  BiUe  UnioQ 
(1851-67);  and  in  1867  he  reentered  Uie  partor- 
ate,  takinig  diaige  of  the  Freel^yteriaa  Omreh  of 
KIngBton.  lillie,  who  was  aeknowiedged  to  be 
one  of  the  beat  BiUieal  eehofaus  hi  &  United 
States,  pr^Mtred  for  Uie  American  BiUe  Unkm  Tal- 
uable  new  veisioos  and  phliok^gieal  eommeotaries 
iqxm  I-n  Thessakmians,  I-HI  John,  11  Feter, 
Jnde,  and  Eerektkm  (also  on  I  Biter  and  James; 
but  these  were  never  printed).  He  wrote  Xselvris 
on  ffts  BpMm  io  ffts  Tkmm^mriam  (New  York, 
186Q);  and  tmnsbted,  with  additbns,  C.  A.  Aih 
beriin  and  0.  J.  BjggeBJbaeh  upoa  Thessakmians  (in 
the  Laqge-  Oommentaiy,  1868).  His  Ltehtrm  tm 
ffts  Fini  and  Steomi  BpMm  qf  Fder,  wUk  a  Bio- 
ffrapkkal  Bkdck  hy  Dr.  Sekaff  and  Jawm  ingHt 
(1869)  were  puUished  posthnmnnsiy. 

UMBORCHt  lim'bOis'',  PmUPPDB  VAN: 
Duteh  Bemoostrant  thedqgian;  b.  at  Amsterdam 
Jmie  10, 1683;  d.  there  Apr.  30, 1712.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  lawyer,  Frans  van  Umborch,  and  Geer- 
tniida  Bisohop,  a  nieee  of  E^nseopiiis,  and  was  ed- 
iioated  at  Leydm  and  Ukeofat  for  the  law,  afto^ 
ward,  when  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  become  a 
Remonstrant  minister  (see  Remonstrants),  study- 
ing under  Vossius  and  Barlsus  in  Amsterdam.  In 
1657  he  accepted  a  call  to  Gouda,  and  ten  years 
later  he  returned  to  Amsterdam;  but  after  a  few 
months  of  pastoral  ministry  be  became  a  professor 
in  the  Remonstrant  seminary  (Apr.  19, 1668).  Here 
he  held  a  position  of  influence  for  forty-five  years, 
and  his  deep  theological  learning  attracted  many 
students.  He  was  the  leading  Remonstrant  theo- 
logian of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  fame  rests 
chiefly  on  his  Theologia  Christiana  ad  praxin  pieta- 
tia  ac  promotionem  pads  christiancB  unice  directa 
(Amsterdam,  1686;  Eng.  transl.,  A  Compleat  Sya- 
tern,  or  Body  of  Divinity^  2  vols.,  London,  1713, 
republished,  Macclesfield,  1807).  He  had  a  remark- 
able conversation  with  Isaac  Orobio,  a  Spanish  Jew 
who  had  been  obliged  to  flee  from  the  Inquisition 
and  had  established  himself  in  Amsterdam  as  a  phy- 
sician, and  published  a  report  of  it  imder  the  title 
De  veritate  religionis  Christianas,  arnica  coUatio  cum 
erudiio  Judceo  (Gouda,  1687).  Against  the  Roman 
Catholics  he  maintained  the  right  of  freedom  in  relig- 
ious investigation,  and  himself  showed  a  moderate 
and  tolerant  spirit  toward  those  who  differed  from 
him.  He  shows  little  sympathy  with  the  philosophy 
of  his  age — at  least  with  Descartes  and  Spinoza 
— though  he  was  much  attracted  by  Locke's  works 
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lSlO-11. 


BuL^f%mi0tk^Knmd9immi 


LXHBIIS:  A  name  applied  in  Roman  CSatfaolfa 
theology  to  a  pbee  of  detsntioo  lor  endii  soids  ai 
are  incapable,  throi^  no  fMilt  of  their  own,  of  <o> 
tranee  into  heaven.  Outside  of  heffl  (aee  Ftnutm 
FunmaMMHT),  the  prison  of  those  wlio  hawe  died 
hi  stubborn  enmity  against  Qod,  it  is  tai^^  that 
there  are  three  phMosd  detention:  Piii9itQry(q.v.) 
for  those  wlio  are  in  prooess  of  pvmfioation  to  rea- 
der them  ilt  for  heaven;  the  Zdrntw  patnm,  or 
pbee  wliere  thoae  wbo  died  before  the  Atonement 
were  detahnd;  and  the  LktAoi  u^atdium  (or 
putrarum),  where  the  souls  of  infuita  d^fhtf;  witib- 
out  hapten  are.  It  ii  taim^  that  there  hi  no 
aetual  suffering  in  the  two  lifter  plaee%  aadthoi^ 
althom^  the  souls  therein  are  ecwhided  from  the 
Beatifie  ^^sion,  th^  are  at  the  opposite  eztreoe 
of  the  '*  under-worid  "  from  heO— on  its  border 
(fimibm).  The  LMbm  patnm  Ib  hdd  to  have 
ceased  to  eodst  wbtm  CSuist  '*  went  and  preadiBd 
unto  the  spirits  in  prison  "^  a  Pet.  iii  19;  see  Dih 
scmiT  OF  Qbbibt  ono  Hbll).  The  state  of  in- 
fants in  the  Limbus  infanHum  is  regarded  as  one  of 
complete  natural  happiness;  of  the  supernatural 
bliss  of  heaven  they  have  not  been  made  capable 
by  baptism.  See  Infant  Salvation. 
Bibuoorapht:    The  subject   is  treated   in   the   literatuze 

under  the  articles  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  text 

— FtrruRB  Punishment;  Pttroatort,  etc. 

LINCK  (LINK,  LINCK  VON  COLDITZ),  WEH- 
CESLAUS  (WENZEL,  VINCILAUS):  Lutheran 
preacher  and  theologian;  b.  at  Colditz  (25  m.  s.e. 
of  Leipsic)  Jan.  8,  1483;  d.  at  Nuremberg  Mar.  12, 
1547.  In  1498  he  entered  the  University  of  Leip- 
sic, then  joined  the  Augustinian  friars,  and  in  1503 
went  to  Wittenberg  to  continue  his  studies,  where, 
six  years  later,  he  lectured  on  the  "  Sentences  "  of 
Peter  Lombard,  and  was  dean  of  the  faculty  when 
Luther  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  1512.  In  the 
following  years  he  was  temporary  prior  of  the  Au- 
gustinian monastery  in  Wittenbei^g  while  Luther 
was  its  subprior;  and  the  sermons  which  he  preached 
at  that  time  were  praised  by  Luther  for  their  pop- 
ularity and  fertility  of  imagination.  When  his 
activity  at  Wittenberg  terminated  in  1516,  Linck 
accompanied  his  patron  Staupitz  on  several  tours 
of  visitation,  and  in  1517  was  called  as  preacher  to 
Nuremberg.  The  sermons  which  he  delivered 
there,  especially  on  Palm  Simday  and  in  Advent, 
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1518,  show  the  consciousness  of  the  Reformation 
struggling  to  gain  expression.  All  Linck's  work 
was  done  in  Luther's  spirit,  and  the  monastery  of 
the  Augustinians  at  Nuremberg  became  one  of  the 
earliest  strongholds  of  the  new  creed,  while  he  him- 
self took  an  active  part  in  the  negotiations  between 
Cardinal  Cajetan  and  Luther.  When  Staupitz  re- 
signed as  vicar-general  of  the  German  Augustin- 
ians in  1520,  Linck  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place,  and 
in  this  capacity  made  visitations  in  Thuringia  and 
Saxony.  In  spite  of  his  rather  delicate  position, 
he  remained  faithful  to  Luther  and  his  cause.  In 
1521  he  started  from  Munich  on  an  extensive  visi- 
tation, in  the  course  of  which  he  became  acquainted 
with  Albrecht  Diirer  in  Antwerp.  On  his  return 
he  found  the  public  mind  agitated  over  the  ques- 
tion of  monasticism  which  the  fanatics  wished  to 
reject  altogether.  In  his  perplexity  Linck  asked 
ths  advice  of  Luther,  and  the  latter  sought  to  de- 
fend his  point  of  view  by  appealing  to  the  Gospels, 
although  he  did  not  approve  of  the  lawless  meth- 
ods of  the  innovators.  In  1522  Linck  convoked  a 
chapter  at  Wittenbeig  in  which  Luther's  stand- 
point was  generally  adopted,  since  it  was  main- 
tained that  the  Bible  transcended  human  authority 
and  tradition,  and  that  each  one  might  leave  the 
monastery  at  his  own  will,  while  other  anti-Catho- 
Kc  teachings  were  also  adopted.  A  second  chap- 
ter was  convoked  by  Duke  George  a  few  months 
later  at  Grinuna  to  restrict  the  measures  adopted 
at  Wittenberg,  but  it  was  too  late.  Whole  con- 
vents were  in  a  state  of  dissolution,  and  Linck  was 
powerless  to  stay  the  tendency  of  the  time,  while 
he  was  forced  to  bear  the  responsibility  for  the 
Wittenberg  resolutions,  thus  rendering  his  position 
as  provincial  more  and  more  untenable.  At  this 
time  Elector  Frederick  offered  Linck  the  position 
of  Evangelical  preacher  at  Altcnburg,  and  after 
long  hesitation  he  resigned  his  position  as  provin- 
cial and  entered  upon  his  new  calling  in  1523.  The 
Roman  Catholics  still  predominated  in  Altenburg 
and  the  churches  were  in  their  hands,  so  that  Linck 
could  not  execute  the  regular  functions  of  the  minis- 
try, but  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  preach- 
ing. Within  a  short  time,  however,  the  Evangelicals 
had  acquired  the  right  to  share  in  the  use  of  the 
Chiuxjh  of  St.  Bartholomew,  while  in  1523  com- 
munion was  celebrated  in  both  kinds  and  the  first 
Lutheran  baptism  in  the  German  language  took 
place.  Linck,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  married,  did 
all  in  his  power,  by  sermons  as  weU  as  by  treatises, 
to  further  the  Lutheran  cause,  so  that  other  churches 
were  soon  ceded  to  the  Lutherans  and  he  began  to 
organize  a  regular  system.  He  paid  special  atten- 
tion to  the  reform  of  education,  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  the  suppression  of  begging.  In  1525  he  was 
called  as  preacher  to  Nuremberg,  his  second  period 
of  activity  here  lasting  almost  twenty-two  years. 
In  the  beginning  he  was  involved  in  the  question 
of  the  remarriage  of  clergymen  who  were  widowers, 
then  agitating  Luther  and  other  Evangelical  theo- 
logians. Provost  Dominicus  Schleupner  of  St. 
Sebald  in  Nuremberg  had  married  again  after  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  and  his  action  had  caused 
some  sensation.  In  Nuremberg  twenty-eight  anony- 
mous theses  attacked  him,  and  Luther  was  asked 


to  reply,  his  own  treatise  on  the  subject,  as  well 
as  one  by  Osiander  and  Linck,  being  circulated 
widely  throughout  the  city.  Linck's  arguments 
were  noteworthy  for  their  clear  and  moderate  tone 
and  laid  stress  upon  the  theory  that  ministers  have 
no  requirements  of  morality  and  sanctity  other 
than  those  binding  on  the  Christian  laity. 

In  1524  Nuremberg  had  broken  definitely  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  in  Mar.,  1525, 
the  Lutherans  held  a  conference  which  closed  the 
monasteries  and  issued  calls  to  Evangelical  preach- 
ers. At  first  Linck  preached  at  the  monastery  of 
St.  Catharine,  but  was  called  within  the  same  year 
(1525)  to  the  position  of  first  preacher  in  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  There  again,  as  in  Altenburg, 
he  manifested  much  zeal  in  strengthening  the 
Evangelical  cause.  Sermons  for  children  were  in- 
troduced in  his  church,  and  the  rooms  of  the  Au- 
gustinian  monastery  were  changed  into  a  high 
school.  At  the  same  time  Linck  took  an  active 
part  in  polemical  writings  against  the  Anabaptists 
and  against  non-Lutheran  interpretations  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  He  was  also  involved  in  repeated 
disputes  with  Osiander,  but  his  friendship  with 
Luther  always  retained  its  old  intimacy.  In  1539 
Linck  received  a  call  to  Leipsic,  but  declined  it,  on 
the  advice  of  Luther.  In  the  following  year,  after 
his  reconciliation  with  Osiander,  the  pair  took  part 
in  the  colloquies  of  Hagenau  and  Worms,  but  Osian- 
der again  went  too  far  in  his  vehemence  and  invec- 
tives, so  that  he  was  immediately  recalled,  and  both 
were  reprimanded  at  their  return. 

Among  the  numerous  writings  of  Linck,  special 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  following:  Artikd  und 
Poaiiionen  (Grimma,  1523),  a  pamphlet  dating 
from  the  time  of  his  activity  at  Altenburg  and  con- 
taining a  concise  summary  of  his  teachings;  Vom 
Reiche  GoUea  (1524);  Unterrichtung  der  Kinder, 
80  zu  GoUea  Tische  gehen  wollen  (1528),  Das  Ave 
Maria,  wie  mans  chrisUich  gd)rauchen  und  die  Kin- 
der lehren  soil  (1531);  Bapstsgeapreng;  aus  dem 
CeremonienrBitch  (Strasburg,  1539);  and  Auslegung 
des  Alten  Testaments  (1543-45).    (R.  BENDiXENf.) 

Bibliography:  Dr.  W.  Reindell  began  the  collection  of 
Linck 's  Werke,  vol.  i.,  Marburg,  1894,  and  has  also  written 
Doktor  Wenzealaua  Linck  von  CoidiU,  part  i.,  ib.  1892. 
The  life  by  H.  W.  Caselmann  isin  M.  Meurer,  L^)enderAU- 
v&ter  der  lutheri$c?ien  Kirchs,  Leipdc,  1863.  A  very  rich 
list  of  literature  is  given  in  Hauck-Herxog,  RE,  xi.  505-506. 

LINDSAY,  THOMAS  MARTIN:  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland;  b.  the  son  of  Rev.  A.  Lindsay, 
1843.  He  received  his  education  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh;  became  examiner  to  the  same  insti- 
tution, where  he  was  later  assistant  to  the  professor 
of  logic  and  metaphysics;  became  professor  of 
church  history  in  the  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow, 
1872;  and  principal  of  the  United  Free  Church  Col- 
lege, Glasgow,  1902.  He  was  also  for  fifteen  years 
convener  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Conmiittee  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Among  his  publications 
are  handbooks  on  Acts  (Edinburgh,  1884-85),  Mark 
(1884),  Luke  (1887),  and  on  the  Reformation  (1882); 
Luther  and  the  German  Reformation  (1900);  The 
Church  and  the  Ministry  in  the  Early  Centuries  (Cun- 
ningham lectures,  London,  1902);  and  Histcny  of 
the  Reformation  (2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1906-07). 
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XIRDSEY,  THEOPBILUS:  Engikh  Umtari^; 
hk  M  Middle wich  (21  m,  e.  of  Chester)  Juue  20, 
1723;  d,  ID  London  Nov.  3^  1808.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Leed»  and  at  St.  John's  OoUeg;e,  Cam* 
bridge f  where  he  was  elected  fellow  iis  1747,  He 
became  cumte  of  a  elm  pi  [  in  Spital  Square^  Lon- 
don, and  shortly  afterward  w&i*  made  chaplain  to 
the  dufce  of  Someraat^  to  whose  son,  the  future:  seo- 
mid  duke  of  NoTthumherlaiid,  he  was  tutor  from 
1750  to  1753.  PIo  was  then  presented  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Klfkby  Wiake,  Yofkishire»  but  resi^^ 
flino  3rcar9  later  to  becotne  rector  of  PiddJetown, 
Donet,  In  1762  he  declined  the  proffered  chap- 
laincy to  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  and  in  the 
foUowtng  year  accepted  the  rectory  of  Oatterick^ 
Yorkshire.  )lean while  the  lat it udte^Mlm  which 
bad  hitherto  characterised  him  hatl  become  Unl^ 
tariani^m,  largely  through  the  influence  of  his  wife's 
vtepfatheff  Archdeacon  FraDcis  Bkckbume.  On 
Nov.  5S,  1773,  he  preached  his  farewell  Berraoo  at 
Catterick  and  went  to  London,  wbetv  be  bfgan  to 
preach  Unitarianii^m,  a  permaiMol  ^hi|)^  being 
opened  for  him  in  1778;  he  rcfiiailied  tbere  until 
bia  resignation  in  1793.  Hia  chief  works  are:  The 
Book  of  Crnnmon  Pmu^r  Reformed  (London,  1774); 
Ap<dogy  on  Hesigning  the  Vicaroffe  ^  CaMmickf 
Yi^Marm  (IHi);  A  S^qud  to  the  Apology  (1776); 
fli  CoM^  «r  on  in^^eSff  inio  lAr  Dodrim  qf  the 
Serifmifpm  eonsmdn^  Olt  Onfy  True  Ood  (1781); 
Hitkmcal  Firta  of  the  SUiie  of  the  UnilarCan  Doc- 
trine anti  Worehip  (1783);  Vindwim  FrieMk^txnm 
(2  parts,  1784-90);  Canvermiiona  on  ChriaHan 
iMaitif  (1792);  and  CanvenaUom  on  ths  IHnne 
Oovemment  (1802). 

fiiauooaA^KT;  T«  BelahAm,  Mtmohm  sf  Henf.  T*  Idndteu* 
Cm^tmrv  FtOiMw,  Loodoti,  l)^7S:    DMa,  iciodlL  317,  318. 

LIBES,  EDWIH  STEA^PS;  Protestant  Epia^ 
copal  bLshop  of  Newark,  N,  J,:  b.  at  Naugatuck, 
Conn.,  Nov.  23,  1845.  He  was  educated  at  Yale 
(A.B.,  1872)  and  at  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Mid- 
dleto^tt,  Conti.,  from  which  lie  wm  graduated  in 
1874,  He  wiis  ordered  deacon  and  pricsted  in  the 
latter  year,  and  was  then  rector  iucoessively  of 
Chrwt  Church,  Weat  Haven,  Cottn.  (1874-79),  and 
of  St.  PauFs,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (1879-1903).  In 
1903  he  was  consecrated  bijhop  of  Newark. 

LINGAIU),  JOHH:  Roman-Catholic  historian; 
b.  at  Winchester  Feb.  5,  177U  d.  at  Hornby  (9  m. 
e.n.c.  of  Lancaster),  Lancashire^  July  13,  18^ L 
He  studied  at  the  English  College  at  Douai  from 
1782  to  1793,  but  fled  from  France  on  account  of 
the  Revolution  and  returned  to  England  as  tutor 
in  the  family  of  Lord  Stourton.  There  he  remained 
until,  in  1794,  he  went  to  CrookhaH,  near  Durham, 
where  some  of  those  driven  from  Douai  had  gathr 
ered,  and  completed  his  theological  studies*  He 
was  ordaine^i  priest  in  1795,  and,  having  declined 
a  flattering  C4ill  to  London,  taught  natural  and 
moral  pliiloaophy  in  Crookhall,  where  he  was  also 
vice-preaidenl  and  prefect  of  studioi.  In  1808  the 
college  vfo,^  removed  to  I  Is  haw,  Durham^  and  he 
accompani*?d  it.  In  1810  he  wa«  cho«en  president, 
but  in  the  following  year  retired  to  Hornby,  where 
lie  spent  the  remainiicr  of  hi$  life,  devoting  himself 
to  historieal  studies  aud  declining  both  the  profes- 


aorsbip  of  Sacred  Scripture  and  Hebrew  at  tj^ 
Royal  College  of  St.  Patrick  at  Maynooth  and  tin* 
presidency  of  the  seminary  at  Old  Hall  Green.  Iq 
1817  and  1825  be  visited  Rome  and  waa  lecei^ 
whh  great  distinction,  some  believing  that  la»  a^< 
point  men  t  bj§  a  capdinal  was  reserved  tn  pdh. 

Tba  chief  works  of  Lingard  were  s 
AwH^^kSHm  of  the  Angla^S€ixoft  Church  {2 
Newesstle,  1806;  3d  ecL,  practically  a  new 
under  the  title  7*^  History  and  Aniiqrtitiea  ^t^j 
Angh-Sajmi  Churchy  2  vols*,  London,  1S45);  ffl^ 
lection  of  TmcU  on  mmnd  JSvbjecU  connedtd  mik] 
the  Ciml  arid  Heli^iaiie  Printiples  of  t}k€  Ca^olim 
(London^  1813);  Hvstory  of  England,  from  ihifini 
Inmxitm  b§  the  Rmmtns  to  the  Aaxemon  of  TV^iUwiflt 
and  Mm^im  imS  (8  vok,  1819-30;  6th  ed,,  \% 
vob.f  l8d4^^S5);  Bupf^iem^^dwrn  ad  Bni*iar\tim  ^o^ 
maniim  adjeeiw  officii^  Sandomm  Anglim  (1S23); 
A  new  Versitm  of  the  Four  Gospdt  (183S);  ^ 
Cateckdical  In^rwctiofig  on  t^ie  Doctrine  and  Wor^ 
Mp  of  the  Cotholie  Ckmck  (1836),  His  Higm^k 
characterized  by  aoottiMj,  ^^2%,  and  impartU^, 
although  he  w&s  chaffed  by  esctreme  ProteHsili 
with  perversion  of  the  truth  and  by  extreme  Ra> 
man  Catho)iea  with  undue  oociocaBiaQS  te  ibi 
Protestanta. 

Calft^u«,  iv,  254-27S.   London,  n.  ci,:    DSB,  juoiii,  530- 
ti'M  (with  citKtiDa  of  acAttered  referejieiBa), 


LINUS:  Hie  immediate  auecessor  of  St- 
according  to  all  lista  of  Roman  bLshops,  althoi^ 
the  duration  of  hia  office  ii  very  uneertain.  In  bii 
church  hiatory,  Eusebius  ootmta  twelve  years,  bat 
fourteen  in  his  chronicie;  tb©  Cutologus  Lifemrm 
assigns  him  twelve  years,  four  montlis  and  twelw 
day^^  and  Jerome  eleven  years.  The  dat^?  of  tto 
beginning  of  his  pontificate  b  also  differently  fcod' 
according  to  the  varying  calculations  of  the  deatl 
of  St*  Peter.  As  the  Roman  Church  knew  nothifll 
about  an  episcopal  coastitution  in  the  begianinf  d 
the  second  century,  Linus^  if  he  actually  cxistad, 
wais  aimply  a  presbyter  of  the  Church,  but  wkn, 
to  combat  hereaies,  a  fxintinuotis  sucocsgica  of 
bishops  was  assumed  from  the  Apostle  Pcler,  i» 
wiwj  made  a  bishop  in  the  later  senae,  and  ideoti- 
fled  with  the  Linus  of  II  Tim.  iv.  21.  His  alleged 
epitaph  is  generally  recognized  as  possessing  oa 
historic  value.  (A.  HAtJct) 

BtBLioanAFiiTi     R,    A.   Lipaiuii,    IHe  Papwf^nvicAiniit  i« 

£un6iui  Ufid  Her  van  Utm  ahh&nffigen  Ckr&fwsfwn,,  WA 
IBm;  Jd*m.  Chromfhsif  der  rdHMcAcA  Biaeh*lfe.  ib.  IS*; 
J,  B.  L«htf(5ol.  Apa4t&iit  FoXA^ra,  part  L.  S.  CkwHUt  rf 
Rome,  L  201  »<iq.,  LotidoQ^  1S90;  [lamacK  in  SUsmai^ 
bcrichtf  dm-  BfTliwr  Akodemif.  IS02;  tdtm,  lAtkrwIir, 
ii  I,  pp*  70  sqq.i    liower,  Popm,  I  4^;    DCB,  m.  TSfr-TS- 

LinZ;  lints,  PEACE  OF:  A  treaty  eonclu^ 
Dec.  16,  1645,  at  Lini  (98  m.  w.  of  Vienna)  betwm. 
the  Emperor  Ferdinaad  III.,  as  kijig  of  Huagwy» 
and  George  Rakoczy,  prince  of  Transylvania,  It 
Is  important  as  forming  one  of  the  legal  bascQ  ii 
the  Evangelical  Church  in  Hungary.  The  Protes- 
tant Rakoczy,  who  aimed  to  secure  the  Hunpriao 
throne,  formed  an  offensive  and  defensit'e  aJliiaw 
with  Swcdeu  and  Fmnce  in  Apr.,  1643,  agais* 
Ferdinand,  and  was  aided  by  the  Sublime  Porte^  of 
which  he  was  a  vasiiaL  Alleging  the  grievaacci  of 
hia  countrymen  and  espeeially  the  oppr^sion  of  tbe 
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its,  be  levied  a  large  army^  which  he  placed 
B  leaderBhip  of  Johannos  Kemeiiyi,  while 
ent  him  troops  led  by  Dugloss  and  FraDce 
him  with  funds.     Despite  sucoess  at  Hrst^ 

found  it  advisable  to  open  negotiations 

opponents  in  Oct.,  1C44.  In  December 
d  won  the  Turkish  government  over  to  Ids 

E^kocxy  succeeded  in  inducing  Ferdiimnd 
;  his  tanns^  which  dealt  chiefly  with  the 
Led  liberty  of  the  Hungarian  Church,  the 
ing  confirmed  by  Rakoczy  at  Weisaenburg 
1646.  By  Its  terms  he  bound  himself  to 
'  from  the  Franco-Swedish  alliance,  to  re- 

foFoes  from  the  imperial  domains,  and  to 
le  districts  and  cities  which  he  had  taken. 
I,  he  and  his  Rons  received  two  heritable 
md  five  for  life.  The  most  important  por^ 
he  treaty,  however,  was  the  granting  of 
Freedom  to  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Hun- 
he  tmrestricted  use  of  their  churches,  beUs, 
d-pkces  was  granted  to  the  Protestants; 
ko  had  been  compelled  to  accept  Roman 
im  were  to  be  permitted  to  return  to  their 
sliefs;  pastors  and  preachers  could  no  longer 
ed  from  their  charg^^  and  those  w^ho  had 
ren  out  might  either  be  reinstated  or  re- 
r  others  of  their  own  persuasion.  Churches 
jd  been  confiscated  from  the  Protestants 
be  restored,  but  this  clause^  aO'ecting  400 
f  roused  such  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
mi  the  Protestants  were  obliged  to  content 
es  w^ith  ninety.  Supplementary  articles  in 
f  enacted  a  fine  of  600  florins  for  violations 
> visions  concerning  the  Protestants,  The 
h  considered  the  final  details  of  this  treaty^ 
ant  for  the  Protestants  of  Hungary,  did  not 
mta  JuJy  17,  ie47.  (K.  KWFF^hU 

pht;  1.  KatonA,  HimUma  eritica  rt^um  Hun" 
KM.  233  «qq..  42  vdla.,  Budipeirt,  17TQ-1817;  J. 
,  C^HM  uniftermal  dipiomahqvm  du  droit  det  ffent. 
I.  331  »qq..  S  vob.<  The  HaRue.  172&-31:  J.Mai- 
E  Relitn<yri»i£irrt!n  in  Un&arn.  i.  30  sqq.,  RegenB- 
\4S;  GetchitMe  der  evanogliKken  Kirdke  in  Un- 
K  199  «iq..  Berlin,  1854;  Saijagyi,  Actei  H  di»eu- 
no-  ivftiir  h  VhiMtoin  de  tidliance  dt  Q.  Racoi^  aivc 
faU  et  i&  SuMmM.  Buchirwsl,  1874;  @.  Luibetieeri 
ted€9  EKAngetWmt  in  Unifarn,  pp.  57  iqq.,  ib.  lESQ, 

,  Up'pe  (LIPPE-DETMOLD):  A  princi* 
northwestern  Germany;  capital  Detmold; 
square  miles;  population  (1905)  145,577^ 
k  139,127  were  Reformed  or  Lutherans, 
man  Catholics,  and  735  Jews*  Lippe  be- 
■istbn  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and,  like 
rman  states,  it  w^as  dominated  throughout 
le  A^a  by  the  papacy.  Some  of  the  cities 
incipality  early  acoepted  the  Reformation, 
rly  Lemgo,  which  adopted  the  Brunswick 
rder  in  15^3;  and  in  153S  a  church  order 
been  worked  out  by  two  Lutheran  clergy- 
:he  instant  of  the  regents  of  Lippe  was 
by  the  nobility  and  the  cities-  Through 
im  (q.v*)  the  reform  movement  suffered  a 
but  in  1571  Count  Simon  VI,  introduced 
Lirch  order  which  recognized  ws  binding  the 
I  Confession  and  ita  Apology*  the  Schmal- 
ticJes,  and  Luther ^s  catechism.  Later 
mon  went  ovier  to  the  Reformed  faith. 


Throughout  the  country  and  in  the  cities,  with  the 
exception  of  Lemgo,  the  Heidelbei^  catechism 
now  replaced  that  of  Luther;  and  in  1584  a  He- 
formed  church  order  waa  introduced.  The  Re- 
formed Church,  which  numbers  forty-one  parishefli 
now  has  a  modern  synodal  constitution.  The  Lu- 
theran Church,  with  five  parishes,  is  under  the 
state  consistory  at  Detmold,  forming  a  synodal  dis- 
trict of  its  own.  The  Roman  Cathofic  Church  num- 
bers ten  congregations,  which  are  under  the  bishop 
of  Paderbom,  There  are  all  together  some  fifty 
beneficent  institutions  in  the  principality ^  includ- 
ing the  Sophienbaus  at  Sabufien,  the  Rettungs- 
haus  at  Griinau,  and  the  state  Diakonissenanstalt 
at  Detmold.  There  are  gynmasia  at  Detmold  and 
LeingOf  a  Realschule  at  SaLzufieOf  and  a  seminary 
for  teachers  at  Detmold,  as  well  aa  several  city 
high  schools  for  girls.  There  are  126  Evangelical 
elementary  schools,  eleven  Roman  Catholic  schools, 
and  ten  Jewish  schools  (F,  H.  Brandes.) 

Btiii4cmR\j>BT:  O.  Preuea  and  A.  FmlknianQ,  Lippiacki  R^ 
r^ettea,  5  voJs*,  Detmold,  iSflO  sq^.;  H.  Clemeo.  Beiirage 
tur  Kir^i^notKhifhU  in  Lippe,  LeniBio,  ISGQ;  A<  Dnevea, 
O^tihichti  der  Kirrhen  .  ,  .  de*  lipphi^€n  Lamift^  lb. 
tSSl;  A.  Falmatk,  BeitrAfft  trtr  Oe§diiehte  de^  FBrstenlitm9 
Lippe,  Detmold,  5902;  J.  FreUwn,  Stoat  und  kaUiotUche 
Kirt^  in  Lippe,  Stuttgart,  ](K)ti, 

LIPSCOMB,  lips'com,  ANDREW  ADGATE: 
American  Methodist  Protestant  divine  and  edu- 
cator; b.  at  Geoi;getown,  D.  C,  Sept.  6>  1816;  d. 
at  Athens,  Ga.,  Nov.  24,  1S90.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1834,  and  remained  in  the  ministry  till 
1849  when  failing  health  compelled  him  to  resign. 
He  then  opened  an  academy  for  young  ladies  at 
Montgomery,  Ala.  He  was  president  of  the  Female 
College  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.  (18S(>^50),  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Georgia  (1860-74),  and  professor 
of  art  and  criticism  in  Vanderbiit  University,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  (1874-85).  Among  his  works  are:  Ths 
Social  Spirit  of  ChrtMliamly  {Philadelphia,  lS4fi); 
Studies  in  ihs  Forty  Days  b^ween  Christ's  Hesurree- 
tion  and  Ascension  (NashviUe.  18S4);  and  Studies 
Supplementary  to  the  Studies  in  the  Forty  Days  between 
ChriM*s  Resurrection  and  Ascemian  (Nashville,  1885). 

LrPSmS,  lip'si-os,  FRIEDRICH  REntHOLD: 
German  Protestant;  b.  at  Jena  Oct.  3,  1873.  He 
wm  educated  at  the  universities  of  Leipsic  and 
Jena  from  1893  to  1897  (lie.  theol,  Jena,  1898); 
was  assistant  pastor  at  Weimar  (1897-98) ;  privat* 
doccnt  for  systematic  theology  at  the  university  of 
Jena  (1898^1906);  became  in  1906  pastor  of  St. 
Martini-Kirche.  Bremen.  He  has  edited  R.  A.  Lip- 
si  ua'  Gtauben  und  Wissen  ( Berlin »  1897 ^,  and  has 
written  Vor/ragen  der  systematim:hen  Theohgie  (Frei- 
biU'g,  1899) ;  Kriiik  thr  theologischen  Erkenntnis 
(1904) ;  and  Die  Rdiqion  des  MtmiiWit*^  (Berlin,  1907). 

LIPSITJS,  RICHARD  ABELBERT:  Germon 
Protestant  theologian;  b.  at  Gera  (34  m.  s,s.w.  of 
Leipsic)  Feb.  14,  1830;  d.  at  Jena  Aug.  19,  1892. 
He  deaoended  from  a  family  of  Saxon  theologians, 
and  received  his  early  education  from  his  grand- 
father, A.  G.  W.  Lipsius,  preacher  in  Bemstadt,  and 
in  the  "  Thomana  "  of  Leipsic  where  his  father  was 
teacher  of  religion.  In  1S4S  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  I-rcipsic.  Though  he  came  successively 
under  the  influence  of  Fichte,  Hegel,  and  Kant,  the 
teachings  of  Schleiermachcr  and   Rothe  and   the 
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tenets  of  tbe  Cotigregation  of  Bretbren  kept  hiis 
from  a  one-sided  moralLsin  and  induced  hbn  "  to 
pY^eierve  a  phm  for  religiotis  myKttekro  in  the 
iBaoctu&ry  of  hk  heut."  While  Lipsius  duriiig  tbe 
tima  of  h^  studiw  stood  for  the  views  of  tbe  **  me- 
diating theology,^'  be  later  followied  tbe  tend  en- 
dee  of  bistorical  critici«ni.  The  spirit  of  free  in- 
vestigation which  be  inberited  from  hia  father  And 
lUB  Study  of  lbs  writings  of  Baur  exercised  an  ime- 
irfM^le  infiuence  npon  him,  &liboi|gh  be  wwb  not  a 
•bvifib  follower  of  the  latter.  In  l$3o  he  estab- 
lished binuself  as  privatKlooent  at  the  ITniverdty 
of  Leipslc,  and  four  y^^rs  later  wba  appointed  ad- 
kniet  professor  there;  in  1S61  Itt  ms  m^kd  to 
Viiiliia  aa  professor  of  sjHtematie  tfaeologyt  ^^  ^ 
1S6S  beciPEne  a  member  of  tbe  Austrian  Cotindl  of 
Edueation;  In  1864  be  WSM  dxjaen  deputy  of  tbe 
faculty  to  tbe  first  getiKal  qraod  and  cooperated 
In  tba  establishment  of  a  Ubml  cburcb  constitU' 
tion.  Tbe  otxi  urate  refusal  of  tbe  gotertitnent  to 
inootporate  tbe  theological  facuMj  in  tlia  univei^ 
sify  induced  Lipsius  in  IdOi  to  MMgpt  m  oUl  to  Kiel. 
At  tlie  Kiel  asasembly  of  IW&T  he  dttvirad  htmaelf  a 
champion  of  the  Pruaaian  Union*  A  polemical  en- 
counter with  Bishop  Koopmann^  the  head  of  the 
Hobtein  Lutherans,  indueed  him  to  give  np  bis 
position  In  Kiel^  and  to  accept  in  1871  a  call  to 
Jena,  where  be  remained  until  hia  death,  Beaidee 
his  studieis,  be  took  a  prominent  part  in  tbe  prao^ 
Ucal  quesUona  of  tbe  day^  and  waa  qdb  of  the 
founders  of  the  Evangelical  AHiance, 

He  devoted  himself  to  tbe  Mndy  of  the  docu^ 
menta  of  primitive  Christianity  aad  published  nu- 
merous works  on  them.  It  was  110I  ii  ft  historian, 
however^  that  he  became  the  aekmywledged  leader 
of  Jena  tbeolpgy,  but  as  a  syBtematlo  thioiqgian. 
In  bis  theological  system  he  start!  fram  ths  ila&d- 
point  of  the  critical  (though  not  unreservedly 
Kantian)  th^ry  of  perception.  He  admits  that 
perception  of  objects  is  subjectively  conditioned^ 
but  rejects  Kant^s  dualism  of  phenomena  and 
**  thinga-in-tbemselves '';  be  rather  holds  that  by 
thought  an  objective  order  of  law  is  grasped ^  and, 
applying  the  same  contrast  in  the  sphere  of  the  phi* 
losophy  of  religion;  he  distinguisbeii  between  final 
and  absolute  being.  The  latter  receives  a  positive 
content  only  through  religious  experience.  The 
truth  of  religious  concepts  can  not  be  demonstrated 
pMloaophic^yt  but  the  unity  of  tbe  human  spirit 
demands  the  blending  of  tbe  scientific  and  religious 
perceptions  into  a  harmonious  whole.  In  this  con- 
nection metaphysics  as  a  theory  of  the  universe 
IS  indispetiiiable,  but  tlie  Iwtrmonious  blending  of 
those  two  perceptions  can  succeed  only  approxi^ 
mately,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  ide^  of  Gcxi;  tbe 
scientific  definitions  remain  here  always  negative, 
and  tbe  religious  definitions  figurative.  No  super- 
natural  interference  breaks  the  coherent  develop- 
ment of  the  world,  and  tliat  which  on  tlie  basis  of 
an  inner  need  becomes  for  the  rehgious  man  a  di- 
vine revelation,  represents  for  science  nothing  but 
a  psychic  pbenomenon.  The  relation  between  God 
and  man  remains  a  holy  *'  mystery/'  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  dogmatics  is  not  a  science  without 
preauppositiona,  but  can  represent  faith  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  faith,  although  in  a  purified  form. 


Ajmowkg  ths  vorki  of  Liptduj  uoAy  be  aaiatidi   DU 

mani  ^pUtoia  ad  C^rinikiow  prion  tOsquimtm  UB&^H  Ut 
dot  V^hAl^tit  der  drei  mjfriFirhfn  Bri^fe  dem 
abrtevn    Ri^^tntiofmn    det    ignaiianiMdi-en 

gang     (ISflO)^    Zur  QueU^nirUik    dm 

ISaS);  mt  PapatvtrKirkniMmw  deM  Jguljlfat  _ 

ohh&noigeii  CAnmuifn  kriHtEk  un^enrud^l  [Kiel,  tS^S')' 
Chrvtutioffie  dtr  rtSmuKAcn  Eitdt^t  bit  wmt  MHU  d«i  vier^ 
Jahrhund^m    (1800);     Dit    Pimm  Attm    ftrlfi«fA    %m§m^ 

mn  (ISTl);  JOm  QmUm  dgt  Ti  '  '  ^  ' 
iinlv*udkt  (1S72>;  Dim  QaaOmm 
(Lelpdc^  1S7hS);  Lgkithmek  dm 
Dagmaiik  (Bniiuwi«k«  1876);  DogmaMmdi*  SeUr^se  nr  T^ 
tkmdiffmmo  uvid  Mr^vitrunif  mmnaa  L^rbodim  (MM 
t^g);    *"•      '  •    '     !'_         Jj  I  fillift  iiilLiuiflffCDi^ 

wick.  1880):  Die  Apokn/jjh€m,  Apm^^tm^iMm  Mt4f«-  ] 
f^Ugefiden  tl&m-9Qh  PhiiMi^fM*  md  "-li!"  Qj^^  \ 
XBS&K  hi  tfmwviion  with  Die  1  jinliTijijii,  ^pftf^pMiUl'  i 
en,  lipdiui  odited  tosvtber  vttb  M.  BobdaI  ti«  Qmk  mi  I 
LAlin  text!  (A^a  ap&^alarum  apocrjifpha^  pirrt  i^  AeliP^^i^  | 
PavU,  Ptfn'  ft  Pavlu  Pa^i  ^  Thetis,  Tkaddagi,  hapm,  IMI, 
by  LJpHiiis  &lone).     H«  further  pubZijiiied  if  JtipHf  iirtii  4ff     { 

bm  uruj  fVitten  (nt.  F.  R.  Upsitiii.  Berl^  180T)u    Hi  kmM 
m  im&  and  edited  tlw  JahrbucIuT  /ur  ptsirtMMi  fli^     1 
0i#.  and  txom  IBS&  wu  editor  i»i  thtt  f^^akgitAw  MnW'      ! 

^•'^^  (F.  R.  Ltf«im) 

BiBuoa«A»nr:  (k  Akfaler  mad  F.  liippoM,  Zwn  QMdi' 
nijmpdrn,  Jena,  18^;  A.  Heunuum,  GruTuUagmiiniQtiai^ 
t^m  i^  Wviiantchauutic  van  ,  .  .  lAprnvM,  Bnn^vki 
im^;  R.  FfBnin&doti.  Vtirifltich  dtr  daamaiMim  Sg^ 
imm  VMi  ,  .  .  lApKU9  urtd  .  ,  ,  Rii*dik  Qofel«  W^ 
U.  FSei3«dl,  Di9  ,  .  .  Orundhmin  dtr  dagwolfiriMi  Bf^' 
imm  f<Hi  A^  B^  Bi^^r^^ann.  und  .  ,  .  Lipntm,  Beriiftr 
1901;  Q,  LodniiAim,  in  Additioti  to  AfaiHiArMr  oQ^ 
mmnm  Ztitutt^,  xcii.»  no.  200;  Eeke.  in  K^ftMidht  Mm^ 
tihrifi,  iciv.   798-617.     FurtbCT  Tvfenni»  u*  pna  k,     ' 

LIXAITT. 

0»«fc  Ghtirftb  CI  1). 

Rom&D  Catholie  Chu:rclt  (|  ^. 

Churcbes  of  Ibc  RefoimAtiOfi  (f  S). 

The  litany  is  a  prayer  of  supplicatioo,  especially 
in  iwponsive  form.  With  the  Greeks  Uiama  de- 
notes a  processional  prayer,  an  act  of  prayer  con- 
nected with  the  proaeasion,  or  tbe  prQcessioTi  it«lf. 
The  term  is  uaed  ia  tbe  first  sense  by  Cbrysosloin, 
Eufiiratius  (6th  cent.)*  Simeon  of  Tbessalonlca  (d. 
1429),  and  Codinus,  while  it  denotes  the  proceaaon 
in  the  Chronicon  PascJicUe,  B4alftli*» 
I.  Greek  GeorgiusCedrenus,  and  Michael GlycP* 
CburclL  In  tbe  acta  of  the  fifth  Council  of  Co** 
stantinople,  as  well  as  in  Philot^us, 
Simeon  of  Thessalonica,  and  Theodorus  Lector,  rt 
dcfiignates  the  prayer  connected  with  the  proo^skm, 
which  here  implies  not  only  the  procession  outiklt 
the  church  but  also  the  passing  of  light-bearers, 
priests,  deacons^  and  choristers  to  the  aortteli 
where  the  litany  was  recited,  a  usage  established  U 
early  as  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  5^^  Tbff 
cu^om  still  continuea,  and  in  this  minor  prooe^ 
the  lit4iny  is  recited  at  the  close  of  tbe  great  TfW* 
pers  before  the  chief  feastSp  and  ako  in  such  ps»- 
ce^ions  aa  those  of  burial.  Tbis  litany,  akc»  dSkA 
ectcTie,  or  '*  deacon's  litany,^'  is  essentially  tbe 
prayer  for  the  whole  Church  found  in  the  &nmA 
Oriental  liturgies  {Aposiolic  ConstUuHonM,  viil,  tsA 
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thb  liturgies  of  Mark  and  James)  and  is  recited  as 
M  Bidding  Prayer  (q.v.)  by  the  deacon,  the  con- 
jgre^ation  responding  with  the  ejacubtion  Kyrie 
flMaofi,  "Lord  have  mercy''  (see  LnrrRoics,  III., 
f  5).  The  processional  hUny  is  distiiiKtiisheti  from 
the  ecten^  of  the  mass  by  its  invocation  of  the  Virgin, 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  Apostles,  the  great  high 
priests,  and  aU  satnt«»  as  well  as  by  the  very  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  ejaculation  *'  Lord,  ha\^e 
mercy  I  *'  The  iitany  is  recited  by  the  deacon  atid 
the  response  is  sirng  by  the  choir. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  lerm  litany 
has  several  connotations.  The  invocation  Kyrie 
eleiaofif  Christe  deison  and  the  supplicationij  in  the 
ancient  liturgy  made  at  the  bidding  of  the  deacon, 
corresponding  to  the  Grt^ek  ectem,  are  both  called 
litany,  although  the  latter  was  tech* 
2,  Roman   nically    known    as    the    deprecation. 

Catholic     The  term  Ikany  Wfw  frequently  ap- 

Church.  piled  to  the  processions  of  supplica- 
tion, and  a  distinction  was  accordingly 
drawn  between  the  "  greater  litany  *'  on  St»  Mark's 
Day  (Apr,  25)  and  the  "  lesser  litanies  "  which  are 
recited  on  the  three  Rogation  Days  (q.v.).  The 
word  was  h'kewise  employed  with  extreme  fre- 
quency in  its  modern  connotation  of  the  responsive 
prayer  beginning  with  A'yrte  eleiHon,  and  this  use 
finally  gained  supremacy,  the  term  litany  as  a 
designation  of  a  circuit  with  prayer  being  super* 
seded  by  ""  procession  "  about  the  twelfth  century. 
The  older  designation  of  the  processions  as  litanies 
was  retained,  however,  in  the  "  greater  litany  " 
and  the  *'  lesser  litanies/*  the  former  l>eing  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  pagan  robigalia  or  festival  of  Apr.  25^ 
and  apparently  instituted  by  Pope  Liberius  (352- 
366)  rather  than  by  firegory  the  Great,  and  the 
latter  the  sur^nval  of  the  Roman  ambarvalia  or 
procession  around  the  fields.  The  custom  of  procea- 
sioDs,  w^hich  had  almost  fallen  into  desuetude,  was 
re\'ived  by  Mamerttis  about  470,  while  Leo  III. 
(795-816)  reorganized  the  spring  rogations  accortl- 
ing  to  GaUic  usage  and  introduced  them  tliroughout 
the  Cathohc  Church.  The  name  '*  greater  "  and 
**  lesser,"  the  former  denoting  a  procession  of  one 
day  and  the  latter  of  three,  is  explained  by  the  rela- 
tive anticjuity  of  the  two. 

The  origin  of  the  form  of  prayer  now  known  by 
the  name  of  litany  is  uncertain.  It  is  usually  as- 
sumed that  it  is  a  development  and  transforma- 
tion of  the  Greek  ectene,  although  the  hypothesis 
has  been  advanced  that  its  long  lists  of  saints  and 
ita  response  "  pniy  (or,  intercede)  for  us;"  are  sur- 
vivals of  the  formula  recited  by  the  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus  according  to  the  indigiiamenia,  or  old  books 
of  direction  for  worship,  so  ttiat  they  can  not  be 
older  than  the  fourth  century;  but  no  correspond- 
ing formula rie-s  can  be  cited  from  the  infiigiUnnenta. 
It  is  not  impossible  tliat  the  Western  procession  (in 
contradistinction  to  the  oriental)  was  not  a  devel- 
opment of  the  prayer  called  litany,  but  had  an  inde- 
lent  origin,  which  seems  to  have  been  derived 
pagan  models.  Later  the  processional  litany 
iplifiod  from  the  '*  deacon  *s  Utany"  and  was 
separated  from  the  procession,  although  this  litany 
was  most  tenacious  in  places  where  a  procesi^ion 
onoe  acttially  existed.    The  litany  usually  began 


w^ith  the  invocation  Kyrie  €lei4^on,  Chnete  eletson,  or 
'*  Christ,  hear  us,*'  which  preceded  the  invocation  of 
the  saints,  the  people  responding  after  each  name 
"pray  for  us."  Certain  perils  and  dangers  were 
then  enumerated,  to  w^hich  the  congregation  re- 
sponded with  the  deprecation  "Lord,  deliver  us," 
and  these  wert!  followed  by  a  series*  of  petitions  for 
blessings  with  the  response  **hear  us,  we  beseech 
thee,"  the  whole  concluding  with  the  Agnus  Dei 
(q.v.)  and  the  Kyrie  deimn.  This  general  scheme 
was  modified  in  many  ways.  The  names  of  the 
saints  invoked  varit^d  according  to  place  and  cir« 
cumstanoe,  and  the  litany,  according  to  the  number 
of  times  each  was  invoked,  ivas  termed  ternary, 
quinary,  and  septenary. 

The  htany  was  essentially  fx-nitential,  and  it 
never  lost  this  character,  wdience  it  was  frequently 
connected  with  the  se%^n  penitential  Psalms,  It 
was  extraordinarily  popular  and  was  used  on  the 
most  varied  occasions,  such  as  the  blessing  of  the 
baptismal  water  on  Holy  Saturday,  the  dedication 
of  a  church,  ordination,  coronation,  baptism,  con- 
fession, visitation  of  the  sick,  extreme  unction,  and 
the  ordinal.  It  originally  opened  the  mass,  as  is 
shown  by  the  Constitutions  of  Cluny  and  the  Stowe 
Missal  J  the  same  usage  prevailing  at  Milan.  It  is 
clear,  in  the  light  of  all  evidence,  thjit  the  Kyrie 
which  now  follows  the  iniroit  in  the  ordinary  of  the 
mass  is  a  remnant  of  the  processional  litany.  The 
popularity  of  the  htany  resulte<l  in  the  composition 
of  many  new  ones,  some  of  them  in  metrical  form 
and  occasionally  deviating  widely  from  the  model 
and  spirit  of  the  Church,  The  public  use  of  new 
htanies  was  consequently  made  conditional  on  eccle- 
siastical approbation,  and  the  only  htanies  now 
olficially  sanctioned  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
are  the  Litany  of  the  Saints  (approved  1601),  the 
Litany  of  Loreio  (approved  1587),  the  Litany  of 
the  Most  Holy  Name  of  Jesus  (approved  1862), 
and  the  Litany  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (approved  Apr. 
2,  1809).  The  Litany  of  the  Saints,  in  its  present 
form,  is  the  liturgical  litany  par  excellence,  and  is 
u»«?d  on  such  occasions  as  the  conferring  of  major 
orders,  the  blessing  of  the  font  on  Holy  Saturday 
and  Whit-Hun  Eve,  as  well  aa  on  the  Rogation  Days 
and  St.  Mark's  Day.  The  form  adopted  was  fixed 
in  1590,  with  a  few  additions  made  in  1683  and 
1847,  and  contains  sixty- three  invocations  of  saints 
with  the  response  *' pray  for  us."  The  Litany  of 
Loreto  Ls  devoted  to  the  Virgin  and  receives  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  for  centuries  it  has  been 
sung  on  Saturdays  in  the  Holy  House  of  Loreto. 
Each  penitential  recitation  of  it  gi\'es  an  indul- 
gence of  300  days,  and  its  repetition  on  five  desig- 
nated feasts  of  the  Virgin  confers  a  plenary  indul- 
gence. Tlie  Litany  of  the  Moat  Holy  Name  of 
JesuSj  which,  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
\iew,  originated  in  the  ^teenth  century,  likewise 
gives  an  indulgence  of  300  days.  These  three  ht- 
anies are  also  used  in  Uturgical  ser\'ices  and  pro- 
cessions, but  are  sung  only  in  Latin,  There  are  in 
addition  a  number  of  litanies  with  episcopal  sanc- 
tion, such  as  those  for  brotherhoods,  which  arc  re- 
cited in  the  vernacular  at  non-liturgical  pub  ho 
devotions. 

In  the  first  period  of  the  Wittenbeig  Eeformxw 
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and  fiteniM  wmB  veteloedL  a^ 
diMutdfld  bj  152S.  Four  jmn 
IttlWy  hoiPBWy  A  rofjBoil  litftii^  wm  raftoiwl  in 
Svapfdtod  wonli^  by  Luther  faiiBaalf ,  tl»  inuii^- 
dkle  ^rmf*^  Mm  a  tltfoatflned  in- 
.  a.  ChuidiM  varion  of  tbe  Tma.  Bb  evkknl^ 
of  lliaBaf*  puUiilied  a  aepanito  Gennaii  ^vnioii 
3  tlik  litaw,  alUioii^  no  «>pj  of  tlda 
edilk»  is  loMnm  to  be  extant,  but 
tlMoie  ttogRwndloraannniQgtliathekraed  tfae 
Latin  teztof  itasbepropoiedtodo.  TbeGennan 
many  was  ateappeodad  to  tliB  third  editkn  ofhk 
naUer  eateehinn,  but  wai  kter  cBBitted,  althoiM^  it 
then  found  its  way  into  the  hjmnali,doiibtleai  with 
its  aothor'a  appmraL  Tfae  Latin  ^venion,  in  like 
manner,  waa  afanoit  eertain^  eontalned  in  the 
hymnal  of  KhigpttUiBhed  in  lfi20  and  nokxifereB- 
tent.  It  may  wdlhai^eindhided  the  German  TMwtai* 
as  wen,  likeUiektereditioniQf  theworicand  anuB»- 
bar  of  other  hymnals  of  the  same  period.  Thees> 
tension  of  the  Iftany  thfoq^  midcUe  and  nofth 
Germany  by  means  of  the  hjrmn-books  was  rapid, 
bat  it  was  oomparati¥e|y  rar^  fomid,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  southern  or  southwestern  German  hym- 
nody.  There,  however,  it  was  spread  by  Uiedumh 
ordm,  the  more  inqixirtant  ones  all  eontatidi^  it. 
The  orjginai  Lutheran  litany  was  eloseljr  simihur  to 
the  Roman  OathoBe  Litany  of  Uie  Sahits,  exeept 
that  an  invoeations  of  the  sdnts,  as  wefl  as  peiltioni 
for  the  pope  and  the  dead,  were  omitted.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  petitions  are  more  speeiaBsed  and 
more  oonorete  than  in  the  older  ntany,  whidi  k, 
nevertheless,  far  the  ridwr. 
In 


no 


[n  the  northern  and  eentral  parts  of  Germany 
uniformly  whatever  prevailed  in  the  time  of  the 
recitation  of  the  litany.  Wednesday  and  Fridi^ 
were,  on  the  whole,  the  favorite  days,  althom^  ft 
might  aim  be  redted  on  Tueeday,  Simday  festivals, 
and  at  veqiera  on  Saturday.  Looal  usage  in  many 
cases  prescribed  it  for  special  days,  while  numerous 
church  orders  required  it  to  be  said  occasionally, 
although  no  special  day  was  designated.  The  place 
which  the  litany  occupied  in  the  North  and  Middle 
German  liturgy  Hkewise  varied.  It  might  be  re- 
cited alone,  either  in  the  morning  or  the  evening, 
after  the  lesson,  epistle,  or  sermon,  and  before  or 
during  the  communion.  An  equal  lack  of  uniform- 
ity prevailed  in  southern  and  southwestern  Ger- 
many, but  there  the  litany,  in  harmony  with  the 
intention  of  Luther,  retained  its  original  character 
of  a  penitential  prayer  more  than  in  the  north,  so 
that  in  Strasburg  it  followed  the  confession  and 
absolution.  The  litany  was  subject,  furthermore, 
to  numerous  local  modifications,  petitions  being  in- 
serted or  omitted  practically  at  pleasure. 

In  Wittenberg  the  German  litany  was  chanted 
by  the  choir-boys,  while  the  congregation  sang  the 
responses,  although  ultimately  one  part  of  the  choir 
chanted  the  petitions  and  the  other  respK)nded. 
The  Latin  litany  was  sung  only  in  the  latter  fashion. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Latin  litany  was 
discarded  altogether,  and  in  case  there  was  a  trained 
choir,  the  pastor,  kneeling  or  standing  with  his  face 
toward  the  altar,  intoned  the  petition,  while  the 
congregation,  led  by  the  choir,  sang  the  responses. 
If  for  any  reason  the  litany  was  not  simg,  it  might 


be  rselted  or  read.  These  modes  el  itfwiatiiin  tiis 
Iftaoy  graduaflly  si9plaoted  the  lAqgl^  of  ft^  but 
on  the  whole,  thoi^  ft  Is  still  letaiBBd  in  almost 
all  modern  Genman  fitoigtoii,  ft  hM  ket  tts  hold  hi 
on  the  onugiegatiiwia  beeanm  of  fts 

llie  Belarmed  Clmroh  had  fittie  sympathy  wfth ' 
the  Iftany,  and  mieeted  ft  r 
so  that  wherevei  Oslvlnism  gafaied  i 
Lathenmiaan,  the  Iftany  was  aboliriiBdl 

Hie  Moravians  have  two  litaniei^  the  "CSiiDdi 
Lftany '' and  tiie '' litany  of  the  Lifc^  Ftesion,  and 
Death  of  Jesus  Caitist.''  The  loimer  is  used  hi  a 
double  form,  a  ahorter  version  having  been  made 
fai  1873,  while  the  htter  ii  derived  firam  the '' litany 
of  Woimds  "  tampomd  by  ZJnsendorf  in  1744. 

^•Dbbwb.) 

The  litany  of  the  Eofl^  Book  of  OoosBion  Frayar 
was  originally  intended  to  be  a  dfatinel  oflte.  A 
lidirie  hi  the  fttit  pm;!fv4Mxk  (1«»)  onbred  ft  to 
be  Biid  on  Wedneedi^ni  and  Fkidaya,  beCoflo  tin 
eonmnmioiMiffiee.  It  was  time  plaeed  after  ti» 
enmmwitorHoffiee,  and  in  1552  pot  in  the  plaee  ft 
now  oeeiqjies,  with  the  direetion  that  ft  waa  to  be 
''used  iqM»  Sundays,  Wednesday!,  and  Rridayi^ 
and  at  other  times  vdien  ft  shall  be  eonuBBMnded  by 
the  ordhiary/'    Tfae  eiaiMe  hi  Edwani^ 


hook,  **¥wak  the  tyranny  of  the  Bfthop  of : 
and  an  hft  ^Pf4f#fm>  enormities,''  waa  omitted  in 
1569. 

Wraiaoeaiwnr;  Ob 
Or^MM^  Xm.  L  10-lS;  K.  Itet^  Of  « 

PMti  it-itt.,  8m  Bk/k  ITTSs  idnn.  M wii 

i^   flb.  1770;    ▲.  1. 
Dmkmtkrikk$U9m,  iv.  1,  ^  565  sqn^  Makui, 
1817:  g  W.  Asmat^  D>inleBiili^rffcii»  x  SS  •es^  hd^ 
IS»,   T.  F.  D.  WkMk,  litmtitau  AkhmUnrngtA 


T.  801  mqn^  878  mn^  8S8ae«^  vi.  158  mm^  SSS  wqfi^i 

mn^  vm.  es  m^  a  toIk,  SobwHia,  lem  ea;  i.  n 

NMit,  Atoy*  of»  IAhKrgieloo9  mti  dkmtk  HUtonh  I^ob- 

don,  1863;  A.  P.  Stanley.  Chri&tian  ItutUutUnu,  timp. 
zii.  New  York,  1881;  G.  Rietochel.  LdtHmth  der  LUur- 
oik,  i.  200-201  et  paamm,  Berlin,  1900;  F.  Spitto,  in 
MoTuUaekrift  fiir  OoU$9dienat  und  kirdUidie  Kunal,  vi 
(1901).  375  sqq.;  L.  Duchesne.  ChrUtian  Wonhip,  pM- 
sim,  London,  1904. 

On  the  Lauretanian  Litany  consult:  J.  Saoren,  Dm 
lawretaniacKe  LUanei,  Kempten.  1895;  A.  de  Santi,  Ia 
LUanei  Lauretane,  Rome,  1897;  J.  Braun,  in  SHmmen  out 
Maria  Laach,  Iviii  (1900).  418-437.  On  the  Utany  of  the 
Brethren  cf.  J.  T.  M  Oiler,  in  Monataehrift  fUr  Oottemliena 
und  kirchliche  Kunat,  vii.  1902.  On  the  Anglican  Litany 
consult:  J.  H.  Blunt,  Annotated  Book  of  Common  Frayer, 
London,  1903;  J.  N.  McOonnick.  7*^  Litany  and  Ae  lAft, 
Milwaukee,  1904;  F.  Procter  and  W.  R  Frere.  New  HiaL 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  London.  1905.  No  small 
part  of  the  literature  cited  under  Litubgt  neoessarily  deals 
with  the  litany. 

LITHUANIA.    See  Russia- 

LITTLE,  CHARLES  EUGENE:  Methodist  Epis- 
copalian; b.  at  Waterbury,  Vt.,  Apr.  7,  1838.  He 
was  graduated  in  1860  from  the  theological  depart- 
ment of  Boston  University  (then  at  Concord,  N.  H.), 
was  ordained  deacon  (1862)  and  elder  (1864),  and 
has  held  pastorates  at  Dannemora,  N.  Y.  (1860-61), 
ClintonviUe,  N.  Y.  (1862-63),  Fair  Haven,  Vt. 
(1865-67),  Newmarket,  N.  J.  (1867),  Eighth  Avenue 
Church,  Newark,  N.  J.  (1868-70),  Hackettstown, 
N.  J.   (1871,  1875-77),  Nyack,  N.  Y.  (1873-74), 
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Park  Cliurch,  Elizabeth,  N,  J.  (187S-SO),  C^^nlcs* 
miry  Church,  Newark,  N.  J.  (1881-83),  Calvary 
Church,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  (1884-86),  Grace  Church, 
Port  Riclimond,  Staten  Island  (1887-91),  Lafayette 
Church,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  (1892-96),  We^t'Side 
Avenue  Church,  Jersey  City  (1897-1901),  Arling- 
ton, N.  J.  (1902-05),  Hackensack,  N.  J.  (1905),  and 
Verona,  N.  J.,  dnce  1905.  Ho  has  written:  Biblical 
Lights  and  Side  Lights  (New  York,  1883);  //istor- 
ical  Lights  (1886);  and  Cyclopedia  of  Classified 
Dates  (1900). 

LITTLE  SISTERS  OF  THE  POOR,  THE:  A 
religious  order  of  women  which  had  its  origin  m 
Saint  Servan,  near  the  coast  town  of  St.  Malo  in 
Brittany.  In  1840  the  village  priest,  M.  le  Pailleur, 
first  interested!  Jeanne  Jugan,  a  humble  servant 
girl,  and  a  few  other  pious  women  in  the  care  of 
some  of  the  aged  poor  people  of  the  locality,  and 
in  1842  a  house  was  bought  to  .serve  a«  a  refuge  for 
the  same.  The  work,  though  undertaken  without 
any  definite  or  far-reaching  plan,  and  utterly  with- 
out resources,  save  the  alms  contributed  by  a  far 
from  opulent  surrounding  population,  developt^d 
with  an  unlooked-for  rapidity.  The  spirit  of  pov- 
erty and  the  unselfish  devotetiness  which  cluiruc- 
terized  the  founders  of  the  work  soon  made  them 
very  popular,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  they 
were  orga nixed  on  the  lines  of  a  religious  congrega- 
tion which  in  twenty  years  spread  to  most  of  the 
cities  of  France,  and  even  to  Belgium  and  England. 
The  object  of  the  organization  is  the  esfabli.shment 
and  maintenance  of  permanent  homes  for  the  des- 
titute aged  and  infirm  of  both  sexes  without  dis- 
tinction of  creed  or  nationality*  To  be  admitted 
to  these  homes  the  npplicants  must  be  "  respecta- 
ble/' i.e.,  of  good  moral  character,  and,  as  a  rule* 
they  must  be  over  sixty  years  of  age.  They  are 
supported  and  cared  for  jjersonally  by  the  sisters 
who  depend  entirely  on  cliarity  for  their  mainte- 
nance. The  rule  of  the  eonmi unity,  which  is  based 
on  that  of  St.  Augustine,  received  the  solemn  ap- 
probation of  the  Holy  See  July  9,  18.>4»  The  order 
was  legally  recognizetl  by  t\m  Fr«*nch  government 
in  1856,  and  it  finds  place  among  the  few^  congrega- 
tions which  survived  the  legisliition  enacted  against 
the  religious  communities  in  France  in  HMJ5  and 
1906. 

The  order  was  introduced  into  the  United  States 
in  186S  when  their  first  home  was  opened  in  Brook- 
lyn^ and  in  1907  the  American  membership  num- 
bered 800  sisters  with  two  provincial  headt|uarter3j 
one  in  Brooklyn  and  the  other  in  Chicago.  They 
conduct  fifty  homes  for  the  aged  in  the  various 
cities  of  the  Union,  chiefly  in  those  of  the  East 
and  Middle  West,  the  total  number  of  m mates  being 
over  9.000.  Jamrs  F.  Driscoll. 

BtBUooRAfirr:  J.  P.  Migne.  EncyclopMu  thh^hgiiiue,  vol. 
jcsiii,;  Dictionna^e  d^s  crdrea  reliaieuj,  vol.  iv  (undier 
**  Petitea  Soeurn  ties  Pauvrea  ")^  Fbxw,  1859 1  L.  Aubi- 
neau,  Ltbentbeachrffibunffen,  Die  kteinen  Sehicestern  def 
Atmtn,  lUgeoabun^,  1871;  Nouvtau  dictumnair€  d'hU- 
toirt  H  de  Qtoorapkie,  ib.  1874;  G.  Rjitiinfftr,  GtsehiehU 
der  Lirchlidicn  Armenp^le^rc,  pp.  518  M|q.,  Fradliurc.  1884; 
Q^Scio/  Catholic  Direclory  far  the  VnUed  Siaiea,  Milwaukee, 
1900;  Bauoard,  E,  Lrlih/re  ti  ItM  fondaiiofu  <ie«  PeHtes 
Scmra  dea  pauvrre,  Parin,  1904;  Heimbucber.  Ordtn  und 
KonffreooHonen,  ii.  388-389. 
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LITTLEDALE,         RICHARD         FREDERICK: 

Church  of  England;  b.  in  Dubhn  Sept,  14,  1833; 
d.  in  London  Jan.  11,  IS90.  He  studied  at  Trinity 
College,  Dubhn  (B.A.,  1854;  M.A.,  1S58;  LL.D,. 
1862;  aCL.,  Oxford,  1862).  He  was  curate  of 
Thorpe  Hamlet,  Norfolk  (1856-57),  then  of  St. 
Mary  the  Virgin,  Soho,  London  (1857-61);  but, 
being  compelled  by  ill-heidth  to  al>andon  parochial 
work,  he  devoted  himself  to  religious  hterature,  and 
became  a  voluminous  writer.  As  an  opponent  c^ 
the  Church  of  Rome,  he  attracted  much  attention. 
Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned:  Religi^vs 
Communities  of  Women  in  the  Early  Church  (Lon- 
don,  1862);  Offices  of  the  Holy  Eastern  ChurcA 
(1863);  The  Mixed  Chalice  (1863);  The  North  Sule 
of  the  AUar  (1864);  Catholic  Ritual  in  the  Church 
of  England  { 1865) ;  The  Elevation  of  the  Host  ( 1865) ; 
Early  Christian  Ritual  (1867);  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms  (in  continuation  of  Dr.  Neale'Sf  vols,  ii.- 
iv.^  1868-74);  Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs 
(1869);  Religious  Education  of  Women  (1872); 
Papers  on  Sisterhoods  (1874-78);  Last  Attempt  to 
reform  the  Church  of  Rome  from  within  (1875);  Ul- 
tramontane Popular  Literature  (1876);  An  Inner 
Viet/'  of  the  Vatican  Council  (1877);  Plain  Reasons 
against  joining  the  Church  of  Rome  (1879);  A  Short 
liittory  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (1888);  The  Petrine 
Claims:  a  Critical  Inquiry  (18S9).  He  contributed 
to  the  Encychtptrdia  Brilannica  (9th  ed.);  edited 
Anselm's  Cur  Deus  Homo?  (1863);  and  shared  in 
editing  The  Priests'  Prayer- Book  (1864);  The  Pco^ 
ple'a  Hymnal  (1867);  Liturgies  of  SS.  Mark,  James, 
Clement,  Chrysosiom.and  Basil  (1868-69);  The  Chris- 
tian Passover  {IS73);  and  The  Altar  Manual  {\H77), 

Bidliocraphy:  DNB,  jcxxiii.  364r'365:  O.  C.  H.  Kinit, 
The  ChttTticter  of  Dr.  LiUledats  a»  a  C<mtrutftrMioli*i,  Iahi- 
rJoQ.  1888.  Further  titerature  is  indicated  in  RickardBon, 
Etieyt'lupatdia,  p.  tl34. 

LITTLE  JOHN,  ABRAM  IfEWKIRK;  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  bishop  of  Long  Island;  b.  at  Flor- 
ida, N.  Y./ Dec.  13,  1824;  d.  at  Waiiamstown, 
Mass.,  Aug.  3,  1901.  He  was  educated  at  Union 
College  (B.A.,  1845}  and  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1848  and 
priest  the  following  year.  While  deacon  he  offi- 
ciated at  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Meriden,  C^nii, 
He  was  rector  of  Christ  C*hurch,  Springfield,  Mass. 
(1850-51);  St.  Paid's  Church.  New  Haven.  Conn. 
(1851-60);  and  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  (1860-69).  During  hk  rectorate  in  New 
Haven  he  was  professor  of  pastoral  theologj'^  in  the 
Berkeley  Divinity  School  at  Middletown,  Conn. 
He  w^as  consecrated  as  the  first  bl'^hop  of  the  new 
diocese  of  Long  Island  (Jan.  27,  1869),  having  pre- 
viously been  elected  bishop  of  Central  New  York, 
but  declined  the  position.  He  had  oversight  of  the 
American  Protestant  Episcopal  churclies  on  the 
Continent  (1874-M).  His  principal  works  are: 
Condones  ad  Clerum  (New  York,  1881);  Individ- 
ualism:  its  Growth  and  Tendencies  (1881;  lectures 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge)  and  The  Chris- 
tian Ministry  at  the  clone  of  the  19th  Century  (1884; 
lecturer  on  the  Bishop  Paddock  foundation,  Gen- 
eral Theological  Sendnary,  New  York), 

BiBi4t>o«APinr:  W.  S.  Perry.  Tfui  Episcopate  in  AmericOk, 
p.  195,  New  York,  1895, 
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L  Fnndimtntri  Princ^te:  FhMlamalioii  of  thid 
Qotptl,  pmyer,  and  tlie  adminklratioii  of  the  Sae- 
nrnents  bekng  to  Um  eiseiioe  of  tha  CSnireb  and  of 
publio  worahip  as  welL  If  tha  body  of  CSirirt  is  to 
be  truly  edified,  the  offieiatiog  ministrai  and  every 
member  of  the  ooogregatioii  must  be 
X.  Impor-  quieiBBned  eootiniiaUbr  by  tbe  fi^slrit  of 
taaee  and  God.  Tbe  precise  manner,  however, 
DeUmita-  in  whieh  the  principal  elenwnts  of  di- 
tionel  vine  servioe  are  combined  into  a 
LiteiSy.  barmonioiis  iriiole  is  of 'less  vital  im- 
portance. Nevertheless,  side  by  side 
with  ecclesiastical  wisdom  and  orthodox  bdief,  a  ceir- 
tain  sense  of  the  value  of  constant  types  and  modes 
of  confessional  expression  is  a  factor  of  moment^ 
wbk^  in  its  turn,  reflects  a  oommon  need  that  finds 
its  siq>port  in  Uie  force  of  historic  traditioii.  Thus 
arises  the  Htuigy,  or  the  form  of  wofship  in  eode- 
■iastical  communitiss.  In  a  restrictive  sense,  the 
idea  d^iotes  the  composite  aggregate  of  the  per- 
manent dements  of  wornh^  outride  the  sermon; 
that  is,  the  parts  which,  in  hannony  with  the  pri&- 
cq>les  of  rel4;ious  logic,  are  conq^Mrised  in  the  official 
CSiurdi  manual,  or  Htuigy  proper.  By  an  exten- 
sloQ  of  Uie  lituigical  idea,  tiie  entire  order  of 
pubUc  wonhq),  induding  the  sermon,  is  thus  design 
nated.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  only  the  reb- 
tive  position  of  the  sermon,  and  not  its  content,  is 
considered,  the  theme  and  stjde  of  the  sermon  bdng 
ind^wndent  of  fixed  definition  (see  HomuDncs; 
Preaching).  Equally  outside  the  realm  of  litur- 
gies is  the  fact  that  the  communion  is  celebrated 
according  to  Christ's  institution;  but  the  questions 
as  to  whether  the  words  of  institution  shall  be  re- 
cited, whether  a  formula  of  distribution  shall  be 
employed,  and  whether  an  altar  or  a  table  shall  be 
used,  are  distinctly  liturgic.  Indeed,  it  was  only 
through  the  liturgy  that  the  consecration  itself  be- 
came an  integral  element  of  the  divine  servioe.  At 
the  same  time,  in  virtue  of  its  p>eculiar  solemnity, 
the  Lord's  Supper  (q.v.;  see  also  Eucharist; 
Mass)  became  the  central  point  of  liturgic  arrange- 
ment, so  that  the  term  "  liturgy  "  found  its  prin- 
cipal application  in  connection  with  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist. 

The  result  of  a  liturgy  was  reached  neither  by 
divine    revelation    nor    by    canonical    enactment. 
The  worship  of  the  early  Church  re- 
2.  Theory  veals  an  exuberance  of   spiritual  life 
of  Liturgy,  and  a  great  diversity  of  spiritual  gifts, 
but  in  so  amorphous  a  state  that  Paul 
found  himself  obliged  to  urge  uniformity  in  worship 
(I   Cor.  xiv.).    Though   Paul  by  no  means  estab- 
lished a  working  principle  for  the  regulation  of  public 

♦  Thifl  article  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  arti- 
cles Mass  (for  the  Roman  Catholic  development),  Agenda, 
Eucharist,  and  Lord's  Supper  (for  the  Protestant  side). 
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woaibipf  tha  Htiiigiosl  tondency  mm  inhemit  in  Urn 
iMtor  of  hlitork  oonaernitfam  wliicii  biigBa  toesBttt 
Itielf  firom  the  vofy  fint,  m  it  shomiy  for  inrtuiee^ 
bj  the  oofltoni,  derived  from  the  ^TDagqgiiD  eoi^^ 
(•ee  bdow,  IL,  |  1),  of  oowgrfgntioiMil  lespoiue  to 
tbe  pnjetfe  of  thenkngivi^g.  The  tendeodj  to 
eraete  aoiiie  pennaiient  oider,  the  tig^aSeuim  of 
wtkh  thould  leaeh  beyond  the  looel  and  tnuirienti 
inqiliited  itaelf  with  fonnetive  and  mgnhlive 
power  in  the  adminiitntlve  atguikm  of  the  spm^ 
itiiel  iSe.  Nevertheleas,  this  prooeaB  never  ge^ 
the  diencler  of  a  kw;  nor  weie  Iftoigieel  dabon^ 
tioDB  eo  abstaet  that  ^Mntaneoa^  pewonal  efe- 
ments  oould  not  find  a  plaoe  in  the  offidal  pni9>en. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  oomposeis  of  partietilar  Htap- 
gieal  f onns  must  remain  in  the  baekgroond.  Bui 
notwithstanding  an  thii,  eadb  lituisr  ii  €haxaele^ 
iitie  of  the'  ecdesiastiflal  oommnni^  to  whish  it 
appertains;  nor  must  it  be  loigotteii  that  tin 
phiaseology  of  the  sennon  hasadeekied  inflnansB 
npoa  lituigloal  expression.  Moreover,  this  tatsi 
robe  of  oeremonial  jxactisey  woven  bjr  cmtom^  rsr 
eeives  its  interwoven  waip  and  woof  of  STmboBm 
and  artirtie  oRttment.  This  is  not  to  be  a4]iK)8Bd 
woridly  or  unevaogelieal;  sinee  here^  too^  is  dis- 
eemed  rnther  a  vital  inqwdse,  proeeeding  from  tin 
divine  eosmie  dispensation  and  inflnffHang  advan- 
tageously the  domain  of  qdiitual  benefits^  The 
same  teodeneji  in  a  nairower  senae,  haa  given  ap> 
tistie  adornment  to  sudi  lituigloal  ofa|eeto  as  Him 
altar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  sacred  vessels,  and  has 
employed  special  colors  in  a  symbolic  scheme  to 
emphasize  the  proper  nature  of  the  festival  sea- 
sons (see  Param£nta;  Stmbolism).  A  redundancy 
of  these  subsidiary  devices,  to  the  repression  of 
what  is  essential  to  worship,  is,  however,  reprehen- 
sible. The  Reformation  rightly  returned  to  sim- 
plicity in  this  respect,  the  Reformed  Church  more 
decidedly  than  the  German,  though  even  Luther, 
for  all  his  unrestrained  appreciation  of  the  artistic 
and  symbolic,  contrived  to  observe  the  requisite 
bounds.    See  Worship. 

In  considering  the  relation  between  the  liturgy 
of  the  Church  and  its  doctrine,  it  is  clear  that  modi- 
fications of  doctrine  can  not  remain  without  influ- 
ence upon  the  liturgy,  as  is  attested 
3.  Relation  by  the  history  of  worship  at  every 
of  Liturgy  turn.    The  more   the   comprehensian 
to  Doctrine,  of  the  salvation  wrought  by  the  death 
of  Christ  recedes  into  the  background, 
the  shallower  becomes  the  substance  of  the  Eucha- 
ristic  prayers.    The  more  strictly  the  Reformation 
returned  to  the  Scriptures  and  to  Christ's  purpose 
in  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  the  more  dis- 
tinctly was  this  reflected  in  the  revision  of  Evan- 
gelical liturgies.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  true 
character  of  an  ecclesiastical  community  is  to  be 
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tnily  known,  liturgy  as  well  as  doctrine  must  be 
considereil.     It   may  be   laid  ciowB   as  a  general 
principle  that  the  closer  the  adherence  to  the  sim- 
ple sense  of  the  Scriptures,  the  fewer  will  t>e  the 
liturgical  elaborations  in  question.     The  question 
as  to  what  is  essential  to  a  liturgy  is  not  abstract, 
but  should  be  answered  with  reverent  regard  for 
historic  and  conaenp-ative  foims.     For  even  if  his* 
toric  usage  were  ahandoned  and  a  course  of  abso- 
lute bnovation    were   adopted,    nevertheless^    the 
t»^w  forma  thus  created  would  themselves  exliibit 
*  marked  tendency  to  resist  subsequent  innovations, 
•     Tibe  present  atatim  of  the  Lutheran  liturgy  shows 
"^  Itienoe  of  the  influence  of  the  principles  of  con- 
ative  reform.     In  some  respects  there  has  been 
a  reaction  as  regards  Luther's  altera- 
Exem-    tions  in  tlie  Deutsche  Meme,  in  favor 
pli^cation    of  still  older  forms.     To  the  introit  of 
by  the       the   ilass   there    corresponds    in    the 
Evangelical    order   of    worship,    after 
the   opening    hjinn,    an    antiphon    in 
Scriptural  phraseology  adapted  es]>e- 
«^iaily  from  the  Old    Testament.     In   this   the  dis- 
*^crtive  character  of  the  feast  or  the  church  season 
J?J**ioemed  must  be  reflected  from  the  very  first, 
I,    A^  Confitear,  instead  of  remaining  a  priestly  act 
^^  l>reparation,  became  a  congregationai  confession 
?*^sin — again  a  return  to  the  t>re- Lutheran  liturgy. 
.   **^  Kyrie  and  Gloria  following  the   Confileor  were 
'^^i'orporated  in  the  Lutheran  hturgy.     The  saluta- 
£^ti  Dominus  vchiacum,  together  with  the  rt'sponse 
!  ^"^    cum  spirilu  tuOf  both  omitted  by  Luther^  were 
J^ry  early  restored    in    the    Evangelical    liturgies. 
I  *he  reading  of  Scripture  luis  no  longer  for  its  mii^sion 
I  ^he  familiarization  of   the   congregation  with   the 
^ible,  but  is  designed  solemnly  to  remind  them  of 
*lxis  treasure ^  with  the  accompaniment  of  responses 
^hich  may  be  freely  supplementetl  on  occasion ,    The 
voice  of  Scripture  *'  is  followed  by  the  "voice  of 
^he  Church,'*  the  recitation  of  the  Apostles'  Creed 
for  which,  however,  a  hynm  of  like  purport,  snch  as 
Lutber^s  TFir  glaubcn  all  an  einen  Gott,  may  be  sub- 
,  Slituted.     In   the  communion  ser\ice,  Luther  still 
spared  the  ancient  Preface,  and  also  accepted  the 
I  4%, gnus  Dei.     But  even  in  this  domain,  a  refined 
lltuiigical  sense  decided  largely  in  favor  of  earlier  ec- 
!  clesiaatical  usage.     For  instance,  the  Loril's  Prayer 
I  was  reinstate<l  in  its  rightful  place,  before  the  Pax 
„  nnd  the  distribution,  while  the  form  of  distribution 
again  duly  honored.     In  every  direction  there 
careful  insistence  upon  historic  connection,  in 
liarmony  with  Protestant  tenets. 
j         With  reference  to  the  application  of  the  term 
**  liturgy ''   to   the  spliere   of  divine  service,    the 
^^bristian  use  of  the  word  is  based  on  the  Septua- 
^B  gint,    which    transUitea    the    Hebrew 

p^.  Chnstian  'ahofla,  in  relation  to  the  Temple  serv- 
Use  of  the   ice,  by  Iciioiirgia.     In  the  New  Testa- 
Term,       merit,    however,    the   word    does   not 
occur   in   connection   with   ceremonial 

II  affairs,  but  indicates  the  service  which  the  Christian 
renders  to  Ood  in  faith  an<l  obedience,  as  in  Heb. 
viii.  2,  6;  Phil.  ii.  17;  Rom.  xv.  IB;  or  with  reference 
to  brotherly  support,  as  in  Rom.  xv.  27;  Phil,  li, 
I  25,  30;  II  Cor.  ix.  12,  The  relation  to  ceremonial 
practises  recurs  most  closely  in  Acts  xiii.  2;  though 


here,  too,  the  idea  of  ceremonially  regulated  usage 
is  to  be  rejected.  The  ecclesiastical  use  of  the  term 
reverts  principally  to  the  Old  Testament,  signifi- 
cantly implying  a  transfer  of  pre-Christian  legal- 
ism to  the  Christian  dispensation.  Hence  the  cur- 
rent expressions  for  Levitical  and  priestly  acts  "were 
applied  to  divine  worship,  especially  in  order  to 
designate  the  central  and  sacrificial  act.  Morc^- 
over,  leitourgia  and  leitourgein  were  once  more  em- 
ployed in  the  ceremonial  sense.  The  Western 
Church  early  borrowed  the  term  to  designate  the 
Eucharist-  The  Evangehcal  confessions  gave  pref- 
erence to  the  term  cwrimonia;  and  it  was  only 
under  the  influence  of  Humanism  (q.v.),  beginning 
with  the  sixteenth  century,  that  the  word  tiiurgia 
came  into  current  use,  first  among  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  later  among  the  Protestants.  The 
term  is  now  often  used  in  a  widened  sensc^  and  the 
phrases  Imptismal,  marriage,  confirmation,  and 
burial  liturgies  are  loosely  employed.  For  the  his- 
tory of  Lutheran  liturgies  see  Agenoa, 

Herm.\nn  Hering. 
XL  Historical  Development:  The  first  Chris- 
tians, being  members  of  the  Jewish  Church,  fol- 
lowed naturally  the  Jew^ish  manner  of  worship. 
The  services  to  wiiich  they  w^ere  accustomed  were 
those  of  the  Temple  (q.v.)  and  of  the  Sjiiagogue 
(q.v.).  The  temple  service  was  elaborate^  and  was 
for  the  purpose  of  worship;  the  syna- 
I.  Service  gogue  service  was  simple  and  was  for 
in  Temple  the  purpose  of  instruction.  The  tem- 
and  Syna-  pie  contributed  to  liturgical  develop- 
gogue.  ment  the  tradition  of  a  noble  service, 
in  a  stately  building,  with  vested  clergy, 
with  prayers  accompanied  by  the  symbol  of  Incense 
(q.v.),  with  praises  sung  from  the  book  of  psalms, 
with  an  altar,  and  with  the  varied  interest  and  sig- 
nificance of  an  ordered  sequence  of  feasts  and  fasts. 
The  fact,  however,  tlmt  the  temple  was  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  that  it  was  destroyed  and  its  services 
endefl  forever  in  70  A.n.,  gave  it«  liturgical  prece- 
dents a  minor  part  in  the  making  of  the  primitive 
Christian  devotions.  These  were  patterned  mainly 
upon  those  of  the  synagogue.  The  syixagogue  was 
a  plain  building,  having  a  platform  at  the  further 
end.  On  the  platform  were  seats  for  church  offi- 
cials, and  in  the  midst  v\.ns  a  pulpit.  Over  the  pul- 
pit hung  an  ever-burning  tamp,  and  back  of  the 
pulpit,  behind  a  curtain  against  the  wall,  was  a 
chest  contJiining  the  rolls  of  the  sacred  books.  The 
ordinary  service  began  with  the  Shema,  a  habit- 
ual, tlaily  devotion,  like  the  Lord's  Prayer,  consist- 
ing of  three  passages  of  Script  tire,  Deut.  vi.  4-9, 
xi.  13-21;  Num.  xv,  37-41.  After  this  came  the 
Skenumeh  carf A,  or  eighteen  benedictions,  each  with 
a  recurring  phrase  or  refrain.  foUowed  by  an  Amen 
as  a  congregational  response.  This  was  succeeded 
by  the  first  lesson,  taken  from  the  Law,  read  in 
seven  parts  by  seven  readers,  each  pronouncing  a 
few  verses,  the  verses  being  translated  into  Aramaic, 
with  explanation^  conmient,  and  application.  The 
second  lesson  was  a  single  reading  from  the  Proph- 
ets, translated  and  explained  as  before  (cf.  Luke 
iv.  16  sqq.).  With  a  collection  for  the  poor,  and 
a  benediction,  perhaps  with  some  singing  of  psalms, 
the  service  ended. 


1HB  XKW  BCEdnr-HKBXOO 


Tb  thii  mrAm  tti  ChriiHiiM  added  a  Ulmgr 
of  CMiil  ill  tlM  Boir  anHBnnion;  aadaLitonar 
1)1  tl»  Hc^  COKMt  in  tlie  •hoft-lhRsd  cnOiiMiMm  1)1 
O*  ipaakiiv  wtth  taigiM%  and  a  Litwgsr  of  CM 

tlie  FOlier  in  tlM  amA  or  Iov»4eai*» 
a.  Ptfrfof  iddch  awmhW!  Urn  faithfol  as  tlia 
t  fli  Ilia  iuiiQf  of  CM  to  the  fl^jogmnt  of  U 

Meeiii^p     C9m  AoAn; 

LoBi>%    Bmwaii,     The 

Mndee  gmr  into  tlie 
tradnetfon  to  tlia  Half  OoomiiiiikMiy  ealled  i*w 
llina  GiteeliiiiiMiiorani,  wtth  tlie  nadii«  of  paa> 
e^pea  Iram  tlie  E^pieOv  and  tlie  CkMpda,  foOoiiad 
bj  a  aMcmoD.  It  afleeCad  ate  tlie  diJfy  pfagpwa. 
nMa  dailf  dflfvolioM,  wliidi  eame  to  ba  eaBed  the 
Divine  OOee,  had  their  bighiniiv  hi  the  obaerfu 
aMe  of  howa  of  piayar.  Tivo  eooh  howa  w&n  am^ 
fMted  hgr  the  natoial  fawtiiMta  of  tha  lal^sioiie  Wk: 
the  mw«fa^  at  eoek-oroiiiBi^  ealled  "^rtiiiT:  tha 
ofasiM^  at  *^»*fi«!  fahtli^  ealled  ywywi.  TheM 
nam  at  fttat  ybeemid  in  piivata  or  ae  timee  for 
§uoBj  wonhip;  but  preeentljr  theijr  nare  fcqpt  in 
the  wiaewratad  quiet  of  tha  dmnh,  people  tauk- 
ias  ia  at  thaee  eeaeone  and  aajiqf  their  pragrar^ 
aaoh  peiaoa  hgr  hiinaelf  Qiadaallf ,  other  eeaeone 
of  devotion  bcfen  to  be  obeerpad*  Ffaat,  tha  v%il, 
whidi  in  ita  ot%hial  forai  waa  a  B%ht  of  pcayar 
before  Seatar,  and  then  oama  to  preoede  ordinaij 
8imda9%  and  tiMB  to  ba  a  thne  of  ipiiitiial  prepa- 
lation  lor  aafaita'  daye.  On  thoee  oaoariona  the 
niORiiag  prewar  was  la  two  paite,  one  in  tha  ii^i^ 
oafled  mathie  or  noetone;  the  other  at  dawn, 
eaUedlande.  Then,  to  meat  Uie  eageineai  lor  tha 
pnviiMe  of  piajaif  three  howa  ware  kept  in  the 
day:  m  thhd  hourt  nine  o'ciock,  oaHed  teree»  re- 
niemberiiv  Uia  diMliilee  on  Uia  Day  of  Fenlaaoet; 
the  aiath  hour,  twdva  o'dbck,  ealled  eezt»  mnen^ 
beriiif  St.  Feler  on  Uie  honeetop;  tha  ninth  hoor» 
oaHed  none,  remembeiii^  liow  Peter  and  John 
went  into  the  temple  at  the  hour  of  pra]rer.  Tliue 
there  were  six  times  for  daily  prajrer:  matins,  lauds, 
terce,  sext,  none,  and  vespers.  The  next  step  was 
to  make  these  individual  devotions  public  and  con- 
gregational, and  to  have  them  led  by  the  clergy. 
Of  course,  for  busy  people,  such  a  continual  exer- 
cise of  prayer  was  impossible.  For  them,  as  is 
common  to-day,  the  daily  devotions  were  for  the 
most  part  the  private  prayers  which  they  said  at 
the  cock-crow  and  at  the  candle-lighting.  The 
faithful  who  went  to  church  six  times  a  day  were 
mainly  ascetics,  whose  chief  interest  and  occupa- 
tion in  life  was  the  act  of  prayer.  Presently,  these 
devout  persons  were  gathered  into  groups  and  so- 
cieties, and  disappeared  from  sight  in  monasteries. 
There  they  added  to  the  six  daily  services  two 
more:  Prime,  as  the  prayers  before  the  daily  chap- 
ter meeting,  and  Compline,  before  going  to  bed. 
Thus  the  cycle  was  completed.  It  had  never  had 
much  place  in  the  experience  of  the  ordinary  lay- 
man. It  was  understood  to  be  intended  for  the 
clergy  and  for  the  members  of  religious  orders. 

The  heart  of  the  daily  services  was  the  book  of 
psalms.  To  recite  or  sing  these  psalms  was  the 
purpose  for  which  the  faithful  met  at  the  appointed 
hours.  The  psalter  was  arranged  to  be  gone  over 
in  a  week.     To  the  psalms  were  added  Scripture 


aadn  lew 
IheLatla 


with  vanteaad  10- 
introdnaed  hynniB  in  ma* 


onatione  of  the  aafaita. 

hi: 

tiMr  f^i^  hi  the  aervioa^  havii« 

hwone  and  prayBre   appropriate  to 

tiMrvfatOM.  And  tha  little  Offioeof 
the  Vitfin  paraOeM  aH  tha  e%|rt  aervieee  with  an 
order  of  ite  own.  TheMonridbnenti  oama  to  their 
ftihiaib  hi  the  thirteenth  oentmy.  Thej  made  ft 
neoeeeaiy  to  nee  a  great  nnmher  of  bodka  in  the 
aonduetof  thaeerviee:  UiepBaltar,theantiphonai, 
the  hjmnil,  the  Bible,  tha  ooQeot  book,  the  pio- 
eewional;  and  lor  dfaaotion,  tha  aouoetiidmaiy, 
the  ordhud,  and  the  dhaetortmn.  Withtherinof 
tha  Frandheane  in  the  thirtaenth  oentuy,  and  tin 
free  movament  of  penona  oonunitted  to  the  life  of 
ronton,  it  baaema  nicieairy  to  bring  this  litoipeal 
l&Mneiyhitoaomaoondeneed^ooapaotand  portebb 
ioRn,  and  the  Brevhuy  (q.T.)  waa  tha  veeoit.  Hie 
order  for  tha  Holly  Onmnronion  Imd  been  ahniMf 
anriahed  and  waa  oontwpondlngHy  aimplifiad  in  the 
]lfaeal(aealCAaa). 

Aa  the  aim  of  the  Fkoteetant  Bef onaation  caow 
on,  the  need  of  fbrther  htaifieai  revirion  waa  Idt 
by  many,  and  atepa  hi  tliat  direotion  ware  taken 
both  with  and  without  affcfeelaatieal  authority. 

Thne  hi  1585,  OMdhial  <M|pMm  at  the 

4.  After    request  of  IV)pe  Gfaneeit  ¥IL  nnder- 

IhaRiioi^  todcareviekxiof  thabrevhuy.  CSem- 

matloB.     ent  died  b^bre  the  ooiB|iletk»i  of  tide 

work,  and  it  waa  dadioated  to  Fbpe 
Bud  nL,  vdw  formally  permitted  the  aeaobr  dbigf 
tosobettotaitforthebrevkuymuafommL    Qn^ 
non  ahared  aoma  things  and  aome  he  added;  hi 
removad aoma kgenda Iram  tha  leetionai^  liear- 
nuoted  to  hava  the  Bible  laad  at  leii«;th  and  not, 
aehad  oome  toba  tha  umge,  in  datariied  6ag* 
mente;    he  arranged  the  p«dter  so  aa  to  be  nii. 
in  course  and  not  interrupted  by  substituting  special 
psalms.    Also  he  took  out  two-thirds  of  the  saints' 
days  and  all  the  offices  of  the  Virgin,  and  omitted 
a  great  number  of  versides,  responses,  invitationes, 
and  antiphons.     In  a  second  edition,  however,  be 
restored  the  antiphons  by  request  of  the  theological 
faculty  of  Paris.    This  was  the  authorized  breviary 
of  the  Western  Church  until  it  was  superseded  in 
1568  by  the  present  book,  made  by  a  conmiissicHi 
of  the  Council  of  Trent.     In  1543,  Archbishop  He^ 
man  of  Cologne  (see  Herman  of  Wied)  published 
a  directory  of  public  worship,  in  sympathy  with 
the  Reformation.     This  was  composed  at  his  re- 
quest by  Butzer  and  Melanchthon,  on  the  basis  of 
a  form  compiled  by  Luther,  called  the  Nurember;g 
Litui^gy.    The  book  contained  forms  of  prayer  and 
a  litany,  with  directions  for  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments,  and  for  other  services,  with  many 
explanations.     One  of  its  characteristic  features  was 
the  addressing  of  exhortations  to  the  people.    Vaa 
book  was  disallowed  by  the  Church,  and  the  arch- 
bishop was  expelled.    These  two  liturgical  revisions 
were  in  the  hands  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  during 
the  preparation  of  the  English  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  he  made  great  use  of  both.    For  the 
history  of  this  work  see  Common  Prateb,  Boos  of. 
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Meanwhile,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent 

^  conditions  of  ecclesiastical  strife  were  inducing 

among  many  a  liturgical  reaction.    The  Lutheran 

Churdi,  indeed,  held  to  many  of  the  traditions  of 

^ievotion,  but  the  Calvinistic  churches  of  Switzei^ 

land   and   France,   and  the    Puritan  churches  of 

^^^gland  and  Scotland,  abandoned  the  old  forms 

^^d  adopted  for  the  most  part  an  extemporaneous 

Worship.     This  was  an  incident  in  a  bitter  con- 

^i^tion,  and  proceeded  not  so  much  from  a  dislike 

^^  t.be  ancient  prayers  as  from  a  dislike  of  the  people 

^iio  insisted  on  them.    This  dislike  the  course  of 

^^ix^  has  mitigated,  and  at  present  there  is  a  gen- 

^'^^  return  in  most  of  the  Protestant  churches  to 

^^^    liturgical    treasures    which    the    fathers    left 

^^^liind.  George  Hodges. 

^n.  Liturgical  Formulas:  Under  this  head  it 
*^  convenient  to  group  together  several  traditional 
^^Xrases  frequently  used  in  divine  worship,  and  ap- 
^^^«ring  again  and  again  in  the  most  various  litur- 

The  Hebrew  amenf  when  used  adverbially  in  the 
^cjriptures  (e.g.,  Num.  v.  22;   Deut.  xxvii.  15;   Ps. 
^^.  13),  has  the  force  of  strong  affirmation  or  as- 
^^nt,  usually  to  the  words  spoken  by  another,  al- 
though it  may  also  be  used  as  a  pre- 
I.  Amen,    liminary  affirmation  of  the  speaker's 
^  own,  occurring  frequently  in  this  sense 

in  the  words  of  Jesus.  Its  liturgical  use  is  the 
former.  It  is  thus  found  in  the  Jewish  rites,  as  an 
assent  by  the  congregation  to  the  content  of  a 
prajrer.  The  Christian  Church  borrowed  this  usage, 
keeping  the  Hebrew  form,  the  meaning  of  which 
was  always  familiar  to  theologians,  though  perhaps 
not  always  to  the  people  at  large,  for  whom  a 
translation  was  sometimes  appended,  as  in  the 
Coptic  liturgies.  Its  primitive  use  as  conveying 
the  assent  of  the  whole  congregation  to  the  prayer 
of  any  member  (cf.  I  Cor.  xiv.  16)  remained  when 
the  utterance  of  the  prayer  became  the  office  of  a 
distinct  clerical  class,  as  is  shown  by  nearly  all  the 
Eastern  litui^es.  An  exceptional  case  is  the 
liturgy  contained  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions,  where  the  "  Amen  "  is  assigned 
to  the  congregation  after  three  prayers  only — the 
Trisagion  (q.  v.),  the  prayer  of  intercession,  and  the 
formula  of  administration.  In  the  modem  Greek 
Church,  the  "  Amen  "  is  taken  from  the  congrega- 
tion and  given  to  the  choir — and  then  in  compara- 
tively- few  places.  In  some  Eastern  baptismal 
rites,  as  still  among  the  Nestorians,  it  seems  to  have 
been  customary  for  the  congregation  to  say  Amen 
after  each  part  of  the  baptismal  formula;  in  the 
present  Elastem  Church  it  is  thus  pronounced  by 
the  priest,  having  lost  its  original  meaning  and  be- 
come a  mere  concluding  word.  The  most  obvious 
retention  of  the  old  usage  in  the  West  occurs  in  the 
Mozarabic  Liturgy  (q.v.),  where  some  of  the  re- 
sponses are  indeed  assigned  to  the  choir,  but  the 
congregation  is  bidden  to  answer  in  other  cases, 
especially  with  "  Amen."  In  the  present  Roman 
rite,  the  "  Amen  "  belongs  either  to  the  assistants 
or  to  the  choir,  or  is  pronounced  by  the  priest  him- 
self, as  in  the  formula  of  administration  at  com- 
munion and  at  the  end  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the 
Luther  interpreted   the   '*  Amen  "   in   the 


sense  of  his  own  doctrine  of  faith,  as  ''  an  expres- 
sion of  firm  and  hearty  belief,"  and  the  Reforma- 
tion restored  the  use  of  it  in  a  number  of  cases, 
though  not  in  all,  to  the  congregation.  In  the 
Anglican  Book  of  Conunon  Prayer  it  occurs  at  the 
end  of  every  prayer  as  the  response  of  the  people, 
except  after  the  .first  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Commu- 
nion Office. 

In  continuation  of  the  old  synagogal  custom,  the 
primitive  Christians  closed  every  important  litur- 
gical prayer  with  a  doxology,  and  the  custom  was 
extended  to  sermons  also.  "The  simplest  form  was 
"  to  thee  (or  "  to  whom  " )  be  glory  throughout 
all  ages  "  (cf.  Rom.  xi.  36;  Phil.  iv.  20;  Didache 
ix.  2,  3;  Apostolic  Constitutions  II., 
2.  The  xxii.  11).  A  number  of  formulas  grew 
Doxologies.  up  in  the  course  of  time,  differing  ac- 
cording to  the  influence  of  the  dogma 
of  the  Trinity.  While  from  the  second  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  century  the  form  "  to  thee 
be  glory  in  the  Holy  Ghost  through  Jesus  Christ  " 
was  usual,  when  it  became  possible  to  suspect 
Arianism  in  such  a  phrase,  it  was  changed  to  one 
which  completely  coordinated  the  three  Persons, 
"  Glory  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost."  The  Gloria  Patri^  known  as  the  les- 
ser doxology  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Gloria  in 
excelsia,  was  slow  to  find  its  way  into  all  the 
Eastern  liturgies.  Thus  it  is  not  found  in  the 
Clementine  liturgy  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions 
or  in  that  of  St.  James,  and  even  the  ninth- 
century  liturgies  of  St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Basil 
do  not  contain  it.  It  is  of  frequent  occurrence, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  Nestorian  and  Ar- 
menian liturgies  and  in  the  present  liturgy  of 
St.  Chrysostom,  as  well  as  less  often  in  the  vari- 
ous Jacobite  rites.  The  second  half,  "  As  it  was 
in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world 
without  end.  Amen,"  does  not  occur  in  the  East, 
and  is  probably  of  Roman  origin.  The  Synod  of 
Vaison  (529)  asserts  that  its  use  was  universal  in 
Italy  and  Africa,  and  directs  its  introduction  into 
Gaul.  It  is  not  in  the  Mozarabic  liturgy,  where  the 
formula  runs  **  Glory  and  honor  to  the  Father,  and 
to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost  throughout  all 
ages."  In  the  Eastern  rites  the  doxology  was  used 
in  many  different  places.  The  Roman  liturgy,  on 
the  other  hand,  lays  down  fixed  rules  for  its  use. 
It  occurs  regularly  at  the  end  of  each  psalm,  and 
the  first  half  of  it  in  the  responsories  of  the  day  and 
night  hours;  in  the  Mass  it  occurs  in  the  prepara- 
tion, after  the  Introit  or  anthem  sung  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  communion  service  in  th?  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  after  the  Lavabo  psalm.  The 
custom  of  asing  it  thus  at  the  end  of  psalms  or 
parts  of  psalms  is  first  attested  by  John  Cassian 
(before  426),  and  next  by  Pope  Vigilius  (d.  555). 
The  assertion  of  medieval  liturgiologists  that  the 
practise  was  introduced  by  Pope  Damasus  is  pos- 
sibly true.  As  the  Gloria  Patri  has  a  more  or  less 
festival  or  triumphant  character,  it  is  wholly  or 
partly  omitted  on  occasions  of  mourning,  as  in  Holy 
Week  and  in  services  for  the  dead;  in  the  latter 
case  the  Greeks  still  use  it.  Luther  seems  to  have 
ignored  the  Gloria  Patri,  although  modem  Lutheran 
liturgies  put  it  after  the  introit.    The  Gloria  in  ex- 
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ceUis,  or  Greater  Doxology,  by  an  unknown  author, 
oocurs  in  the  Eastern  liturgies,  which  vary  in  the 
position  assigned  to  it,  and  also  forms  the  opening 
of  a  service  for  morning  prayer  found  in  the  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions  (VII.,  xlvii.),  the  pseudo-Atha^ 
nasian  De  inrginitate,  and  the  Codex  Alexandrinus. 
The  Latin  version  used  in  the  Mass,  said  to  have 
been  made  by  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  is  slightly  altered 
from  the  original.  According  to  the  Liber  ponti- 
ficalis,  Pope  Telesphorus  (q.v.)  prescribed  the  use 
of  the  angelic  hymn  as  found  in  Luke  ii.  14  for  the 
Christmas  service,  and  Pope  Synunachus  (q.v.)  of 
the  expanded  form  for  all  Sundays  and  feasts  of 
martyrs.  It  was  then  to  be  used  only  by  bishops; 
priests  might  recite  it  only  at  Easter  and  in  their 
first  Eucharist.  At  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury its  use  was  permitted  to  priests  at  all  times 
when  it  was  litui^cally  prescribed.  By  the  pres- 
ent Roman  use,  it  is  omitted  on  all  days  not  of  a 
festal  character.  Luther  retained  it  in  his  Formula 
misacBf  but  does  not  mention  it  in  his  Deutsche 
Messe,  though  this  may  be  because  it  was  taken  by 
many  as  going  with  the  Kyrie,  Most  of  the  Lu- 
theran service-books  retained  it,  and  so  did  the  Re- 
formed; Zwingli  provided  that  it  should  be  intoned 
by  the  minister  in  German,  and  then  taken  up  by 
the  men  and  women  of  the  congregation  altei^ 
nately.  In  the  Anglican  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
it  was  removed  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  conmiunion  service;  and  in  the  American  it 
was  also  permitted  to  be  used  as  an  alternative  to 
the  Gloria  Patri  after  the  psalms. 

The  Hebrew  formula  halleluyah,  **  praise  ye  Yah- 
weh,"  which  was  frequently  used  in  Jewish  worship, 
passed  over  imtranslated  into  the  Christian  serv- 
ices. The  earliest  indication  of  this  use  is  Rev. 
yjy.  1-8.  In  the  earliest  definitely  Uturgical  use  it 
occurred  after  the  reading  of  the 
3.  Alleluia,  epistle  and  at  the  time  of  commu- 
nion. In  the  Eastern  Cliurch  it  is 
still  used  even  in  p(Miitential  seasons  and  in  serv- 
ices for  i\u'  dead.  P'or  the  West  the  earHest  evi- 
dence is  TfTtullian,  De  oratiojie,  xxvii.  Here,  with 
the  stronjr^T  enif^liasis  laid  on  ecclesiastical  sea- 
Howi,  it  is  iir)t  surprising  that  in  the  African  Church 
it  Ixjcanie  customary  to  omit  it  in  Lent  (Augustine, 
Enarratio  ul  J*s/ihrujs  ex.  cxhiii.),  while  another 
pa.S8age  of  Augustine  {Kpi\st.  ad  Januarium,  Iv.) 
implies  that  in  his  day  it  was  regularly  sung  be- 
tween Ea'^tcr  and  Pentecost,  and  occasionally  at 
other  times.  According  to  Sozomen  {Hist.  eccL, 
VII.,  xix.),  it  was  sung  at  Rome  only  on  Easter- 
day,  and  tliis  statement  is  acce])ted  by  CassiodoriLs 
(c.  570)  and  supported  by  a  mention  of  Vigilantius 
(c.  4(X))  in  Jerome  {Contra  ViijUantium,  i.),  although 
Joliannes  Diaconus,  in  the  fifth  century,  speaks  of 
its  lx}ing  used  at  Rome  during  the  whole  paschal 
season.  According  to  the  most  probable  inter- 
pretation of  a  pa^ssage  in  Gregory  the  Great's  letters 
(MPL,  bcxvii.  950),  it  would  seem  tliat  in  the  pon- 
tificate of  Dama^sus  (3()G-iiSl)  the  eastern  ciLstom 
of  singing  Alleluia  throughout  the  year  found  foot- 
ing in  Rome,  and  that  in  the  fifth  century  it  Ix^gan 
to  be  restricted  to  the  paschal  season,  while  Greg- 
ory permitted  a  wider  use.  This  may  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  statement  of  Sozomen  by  supposing 


that  he  referred  to  a  special  anthem  containing  the 
word  "  Alleluia/'  and  not  to  the  word  itself.  Ac- 
cording to  present  Roman  usage,  the  word  is 
omitted  altogether  from  Septuagesima  to  Easter, 
being  replaced  at  the  beginning  of  the  choir  oflices 
by  "  Praise  to  thee,  O  Lord,  K^  of  eternal  glory." 
In  the  paschal  season,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
frequently  used,  being  appended  to  antiphons,  ver- 
sicles  and  responses,  and  to  the  gradual  and  ofifer- 
tory  in  the  Mass.  Luther  retained  it  in  the  Form- 
ula misscB  with  the  gradual,  and  in  the  later 
Lutheran  services  it  is  usually  placed  after  the 
epistle,  except  in  Passion-tide—although  Luther 
prescribed  it  even  here. 

Hosanna  as  a  word  of  praise  occurs  in  the  an- 
cient hturgies  only  in  the  anthem  known  as  Bene- 
dictus  (Matt.  xzi.  9);  and  here  it  is  absent  from  all 
the  litui^es  belonging  to  the  Egyptian  type  and 

from  many  of  the  Syrian  class;  it  was 
4.  HoMnna.  imknown  at  Antioch  in  Chrysostom's 

time,  at  Jerusalem  in  Cyril's,  and  in  the 
Byzantine  liturgies  of  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  centuries 
as  reconstructed  by  Brightman.  It  is  found,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  Didache  (z.  6)  and  correspond- 
ingly in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (VII.,  xxvL  1; 
also  VIII.,  xiii.  3);  in  the  Byzantine  liturgies  of 
St.  Basil  and  St.  Chrysostom;  in  the  litui^gy  of  St. 
James;  in  the  Armenian  and  Nestorian  liturgies, 
and  in  the  ninth-century  Byzantine.  Except  in 
the  two  first-named  sources,  it  occurs  uniformly 
after  the  Trisagion  or  Sanctua.  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  however,  that  this  is  a  later  innovation, 
and  that  the  primitive  usage  is  preserved  in  the 
Clementine  litui^  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions, 
where  it  occurs  immediately  before  the  adminis- 
tration, following  the  proclamation  **  Holy  things 
to  holy  persons."  It  is  even  possible  that  just  as 
the  Jews  sang  Ps.  cxviii.  25  sqq.  after  the  Passover 
meal,  so  the  Christian  Benedictus  was  originally 
sung  at  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  service;  and 
this  theory  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
Armenian  liturgy  and  thiit  of  the  Coptic  Jacobites 
the  phrase  "  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  "  is  placed  after  the  communion  of  the 
peof)le.  In  the  West  the  Benedictus  is  found  in  all 
the  most  various  types  of  Uturgical  production, 
almost  without  exception  in  connection  with  the 
Sanctius.  The  only  noteworthy  variant  phenome- 
non is  that  in  the  GaUican  liturgj'-  it  seems  not  to 
have  been  sung  by  the  choir,  as  the  Sanctiis  Wiis, 
but  to  have  more  often  formed  the  beginning  of  a 
coUectio  post  Sarwtus  recited  by  the  priest — or  per- 
liaps,  having  been  already  sung,  it  was  repeated  by 
him  to  connect  the  prayer  with  whjit  had  gone  Ixv 
fore.  Luther  retained  both  Sanctum  and  Benedic- 
tus in  his  Formula  missal,  but  placed  them  after  the 
words  of  institution;  in  the  Dcutsehe  Mcsse  he  does 
not  mention  the  BcJicdictu^.  In  the  later  Lutheran 
service-books  the  Sanctum  and  Benedictus  usually 
follow  the  preface.  The  AngHcan  Prayer-Book 
retains  the  Sanctus  but  omits  the  Benedictus;  it  is 
very  frequently,  however,  at  the  present  time,  sung 
immediately  before  the  consecration,  as  is  the 
Agnus  Dei  after. 

The  prayer  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me  "  or 
*'  us  "  (Gk.,  Kyrie  elecson  me  or  hfmas)  occurs  a 
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number  of  times  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
and  probably  formed  a  recognized  part  of  the  Jewish 
ritual,  from  which  it  passed  over  into  the  Chris- 
tian. The  way  in  which  it  is  men- 
5.  Kyrie  tioned  by  the  authorities  for  the  seo- 
Eleison.  ond  half  of  the  fourth  century — the 
Apostolic  Constitutions  (VIII.,  vi.  1,  2, 
viii.  3),  Chrysostom,  and  the  Peregrinatio  Silvias 
(ed.  Gamurrini  p.  78,  Rome,  1888) — implies  old- 
established  and  wide-spread  use.  Prayers  in  the 
form  of  litanies  seem  to  have  grown  up,  in  which 
this  response  was  made  by  the  people  to  the 
deacon;  they  were  frequently  of  an  intercessory 
character.  The  use  of  the  Kyrie  deison  as  an 
independent  prayer  seems  to  have  been  later.  In 
this  way  it  is  used  twelve  times  in  the  liturgy  of 
St.  James,  and  three  times  in  that  of  St.  Mark 
and  the  Alexandrian  liturgy  of  St.  Basil,  before 
the  act  of  communion;  it  also  occurs  in  the  prep- 
aration and  the  dismissal,  and  was  used  some- 
times in  solemn  processions.  The  Greek  form  is 
preserved  throughout  in  the  Coptic,  Abyssinian, 
and  Syriac  liturgies.  As  for  Western  usage,  it  may 
be  inferred  from  the  Peregrinatio  SilvicB  that  the 
Latin  form  Miserere  Domine  but  not  the  Greek  was 
familiar  to  her  Gallic  fellow  countrymen.  The 
same  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  next  oldest 
witness,  also  Gallic,  the  second  Synod  of  Vaison 
(529),  which  prescribes  the  "  more  frequent  use  " 
of  the  Kyrie  deison  at  mass  and  morning  and  even- 
ing prayers.  It  was  familiar  to  the  Gallic  monks, 
as  is  shown  by  the  Regula  ad  monachos  of  Bishop 
Aurelian  of  Aries  (d.  650),  where  it  appears  as  an 
independent  prayer,  simg  three  times,  so  also  in 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  This  development  on 
different  lines  from  the  East  is  shown  again  by  a 
passage  in  Gregory  the  Great's  letters  (IX.,  xii), 
from  which  the  conclusions  follow  that  the  Latins, 
unlike  the  Greeks,  had  by  this  time  the  response 
Christe  eleison;  and  that  Gregory  was  thinking  not 
of  the  response  to  the  deacon's  bidding-prayer,  but 
of  an  independent  formula  repeated  a  definite  num- 
ber of  times.  This  number  is  first  positively  fixed 
by  a  ninth-century  ordo  published  by  L.  Duchesne 
(Origines  du  culte  chrctien,  p.  442,  Paris,  1889),  in 
which  it  is  directed  to  be  sung  nine  times,  three  for 
each  invocation,  as  it  is  to-day  in  the  Roman  mass. 
Before  the  discovery  of  this  ordo,  Honorius  of  Autun 
(d.  1120)  was  the  oldest  witness  known  for  the  nine- 
fold Kyrie.  In  the  Milanese  litui^  the  Kyrie  ap- 
pears after  the  Gloria  in  excelsis^  after  the  Gospel, 
and  at  the  end,  three  times  in  each  place.  In  the 
Mozarabic  liturgy  it  occurs  only  in  one  mass,  where 
it  is  probably  due  to  Roman  influence.  In  a  word, 
the  general  use  of  the  prayer  probably  grew  up  in 
Rome  and  spread  thence  throughout  the  West. 
In  the  Eastern  form  of  a  response  to  the  deacon  it 
occurs  in  the  African  liturgy,  in  the  Celtic  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  Stowe  Missal,  and  in  a  Lenten  litany 
at  Milan.  Luther  retained  the  Kyrie  eleison  nine 
times  in  the  Formula  missce^  but  only  three  times 
in  the  Deutsche  Messe;  and  thus  it  remains  (in 
either  German,  Latin,  or  Greek)  in  nearly  all  Lu- 
theran service-books.  The  Reformed  liturgies 
dropped  it  altogether,  and  the  Anglican  ritual, 
while  retaining  it  in  the  Litany,  the  Visitation  of 


the  Sick,  and  the  Churching  of  Women  (omitted 
in  the  latter  place  by  the  American  book),  substi- 
tuted in  a  corresponding  position  the  recitation  of 
the  Commandments  with  the  response  after  each 
"Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  incline  our 
hearts  to  keep  this  law."  In  the  American 
ritual,  however,  the  Kyrie  is  to  be  said  if  the  simi- 
mary  of  the  Decalogue  (Matt.  xxii.  37-40)  is  sub- 
stituted in  the  Ante-Commimion  for  the  Decalogue 
itself. 

The  Jewish  form  of  salutation  ''  Peace  be  unto 
you,"  used  by  the  risen  Christ  to  his  disciples  (John 
XX.  19,  21,  26),  passed  into  liturgical  usage  as  the 
greeting  of  the  bishop  to  the  congre- 
6.  Pax  gation  at  the  beginning  of  public  wor- 
▼obiscum,  ship.  In  the  form  eirSni  pasin,  **  peace 
DominuB  be  to  all,"  it  is  found  in  nearly  all 
▼obiscum.  E^astem  litui-gies,  usually  with  the 
response  "And  to  thy  spirit."  The 
formula  was  frequently  used  at  the  banning  of  a 
new  division  of  the  service;  thus  it  occurs  ten  times 
in  the  litui^  of  St.  Mark.  In  the  West  Pax  vobis 
or  vobiscum  is  attested  by  Augustine,  Optatus  of 
Mileve,  and  Ambrose,  but  it  was  gradually  replaced 
by  Dominus  vobiscum  (derived  from  II  Thess.  iii.  16), 
probably  originating  at  Rome,  and  originally  used  in 
the  introduction  to  the  Preface,  where  it  appears  in 
the  Canones  Hippolyti  (in  Greek),  in  the  Gelasian 
and  Gregorian  sacramentaries,  and  in  the  first  Ordo 
RomanuSy  as  well  as  in  the  oldest  Milanese  liturgy. 
It  is  likewise  found  in  the  Ethiopic  and  Egyptian 
liturgies,  and,  in  an  extended  form,  in  the  Moz- 
arabic, but  does  not  occur  in  the  Syrian  or  Byzan- 
tine rites.  In  the  Roman  Mass  of  to-day  the  old 
custom  of  the  kiss  of  peace,  though  preserved  only 
in  a  symbolic  form,  is  accompanied  by  the  phrase 
"  the  peace  of  the  Lord  be  always  with  you,"  with 
the  response  "  And  with  thy  spirit."  The  Dominus 
vobiscum  is  used  regularly  before  collects,  both  in 
the  mass  and  in  the  choir  offices;  when  the  latter 
are  recited  by  laymen  without  a  priest,  the  versicle 
and  response  "  O  Lord,  hear  my  prayer  "  "  And 
let  my  cry  come  imto  thee  "  are  substituted;  just 
as  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  a  distinction  was  made 
between  Fax  vobiscum  as  the  episcopal  and  Dominus 
vobiscum  as  the  priestly  salutation. 

In  the  Formula  misses  Luther  retained  the  Pax 
vobiscum  and  the  response  before  the  Preface,  but 
not  after  the  Gloria,  while  in  the  Deutsche  Messe  he 
ignored  it  entirely.  The  majority  of  Lutheran 
liturgies  of  the  sixteenth  century,  like  Zwingli,  on 
the  other  hand,  retained  it  after  the  Gloria,  but  not 
before  the  conmiimion.  Modem  Lutheran  litur- 
gies likewise  place  it  after  the  Gloria  before  the 
collect.  In  the  Anglican  Prayer-Book  the  Dominus 
vobiscum  and  its  response  are  placed  after  the  Creed 
in  morning  and  evening  prayer,  and  it  is  also  used 
in  confirmation.  (P.  Drews.) 
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LrUDGER,  lOd'gar  (LUDGER),  SAINT:  Mis- 
sionary to  the  Frisians  and  fir^t  bishop  of  Mijn- 
eter;  b,  in  Frisia.,  probably  between  740  and  7oD; 
d.  at  Bitlerbeck  (IB  m,  w.n.w.  of  Minister)  Man 
26,  800.  He  was  educate  at  Utrecht,  and  thence 
went,  about  767,  to  York^  where  for  a  yf^^r  he  en^ 
joyed  the  instruction  of  AJcain  and  was  ordained 
deacon.  After  Temainlng  there  for  some  tune 
longer,  he  returned  to  Frisia  and  was  employed  aa 
a    misaionary   amon^    his   fellow    countrymeu   by 
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.  the  suooessor  of  his  old  teacher  Gregory. 
\lberic  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Utrecht 
ipe  in  777,  Liudger  was  ordained  priest  and 
3ven  years  at  Dockum,  although  he  passed 
umn  of  each  year  at  Utrecht  as  a  teacher 
school  of  that  city.  An  invasion  of  the 
under  Widukind  in  784  forced  him  to  leave 
and  he  went  to  Rome  and  Monte  Cassino, 
le  spent  two  and  a  half  years  in  the  famous 
*Ty,  although  he  himself  did  not  become  a 

On  his  return,  Charlemagne,  to  whom  he 
ommended  by  Alcuin,  gave  him  as  a  new 
rf  activity  the  five  Frisian  districts  of  Hug- 

Hunusga,  Fivilga,  Emisga,  and  Federitga, 

as  the  island  of  Bank.  There  he  worked 
[linent  success,  extending  his  labors  as  far 
tesland  (Heligoland),  his  center  of  admin- 
1  being  the  abbey  o(  Lotusa  (doubtless  the 
Zele,  14  m.  e;  of  Ghent).  After  the  coimtry 
iaxons  had  become  so  far  pacified  that  the 
bment  of  bishops  became  feasible,  Liudger, 
ms  previously  to  have  declined  the  bishopric 
es,  was  consecrated  to  the  see  of  southern 
alia  with  his  episcopal  seat  at  Mimigema- 
16  modem  Miinster,  his  diocese  including 
\  Frisian  districts  in  which  he  had  formerly 
The  precise  date   of  this  event  is  un- 

but  in  Jan.,  802,  a  document  terms  him 
;he  first  to  designate  him  bishop  being  dated 
{,  805.  Of  his  episcopal  activity  little  is 
He  built  a  cathedral  at  Mimigemaford 
)bably  erected  a  church  of  the  Vii^gin  at 
asser.  His  chief  foundation,  however,  was 
oastery  of  Werden  on  the  Ruhr,  but  here 


again  the  date  is  unknown,  although  a  document 
of  May  1,  801,  shows  that  the  relics  which  he  had 
brought  from  Rome  were  already  there.  The  only 
literary  work  of  Liudger  was  his  biography  of  his 
teacher  Gregory  (A8B,  Aug.,  v.  254). 

Later  tradition  made  Liudger  a  Benedictine  and 

asserted  that  he  baptised  Widukind,  calling  him 

by  his  own  name.     A  reminiscence  of  this  legend 

is  found  in  the  third  '*  adventure  "  of  the  Nibd- 

ungenliedf  where  the  Saxon  duke  is  called  Liude- 

g6r.    He  is  also  connected  traditionally  with  the 

diocese  of  Halberstadt,  of  which  his  brother  Hilde- 

grim,  really  bishop  of  Ch&lons  and  rector  of  Werden, 

is  said  to  have  been  bishop,  while  Liudger  himself 

is   described   as   establishing   the   LiudgerisUft   in 

Helmstadt,  although  this  seems  to  have  been  merely 

a  colony  from  Werden,  foimded  in  the  beginning 

of  the  tenth  century  with  Liudger  as  its  patron 

saint.  (G.  Uhlhorn  f-) 
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